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PRODUCTIVE RESOURCES, COMMERCIAL AND FINANCIAL 
LEGISLATION, &c., OF ALL NATIONS. 

EUROPE— SECTION IX— OTTOMAN EMPIRE. 


• CHAPTER 1. 

GF,OGI\APHIC^L POSITION AND NATURAL RESOURCES OK THE Tl.’RKISH OR 

• . OTTOMAN EMPIRE. 

« 

Till? Ottoman Empire, including Turkey in Europe, Asia Minor, Syria, 
Egypt, and the other tributary states of Africa and Asia, possesses, in the highest 
degree, all the natural elements of wealth and power ; — all the natural advantages 
of geographical position and command. 

Before the revolt of Greece, Turkey in Europe, had, for nearly two-thirds of 
her boundary, a maritime coast, abounding witli excellent seaports. The re- 
volt of Greece, the cession of Bessarabia and a part of Moldavia to Russia, 
have greatly reduced the limits of her empire in Europe. The almost inde- 
pendent sovereigifty of Ali Pacha over Egypt and until lately over Syria ; — the 
Arabians having for a long time scarcely acknowledged the Sultan, even as the 
Caliph, or as the head of their religion ; the French possessing Algiers ; and 
the mere payment of a tribute only being acknowledged by the oflier states of 
Barbary, have almost annihilated his power in Africa, and^reatly weakened his 
jurisdiction in Asia, '^ye will, however, notice the national resources, and popu- 
lation of the Ottoman Empire, without, regarding, under tlii$ heed, the actual 
extent of the Sultan’s sovereignty. 

Turkey in Europe (extending from 38 deg. 25 min. to 48 d^. 20 min. n^rth 
latitude, and from 15 deg. l6 min. to 29 deg. 50 min. east longitude) has* with 
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a soil in most parts remarkably fertile, a highly favoured climate, which ripens 
in perfection the vine, olive, maize, wheat, and rice ; most culinary vegetables 5 
delicious fruits ; tobacco, flax, hemp ; the mulberry ; the Cistus Crelicus (which 
produefis tlie gum laflanum); the Astragalus Tragacantha and Astragalus Cre- 
ticus (both which yield the gum tragacanth of commerce) ; the Pistacia Lentiscus 
and the Pistacia Terebiuthus, yielding the gum resins, mastic, and terebiiv^h of 
commerce*; and, in the southern provinces, the sugar-cane and cotton-tree. 

^ Excellent durable timber for ship-building, and other wood for useful and orna- 
mental purposes, are also abundant. Ad(^ to which, rich pasturages for horses, 
horned cattle, and sheep ; plenty of fish abounding along the coa&cs and in the 
rivers, game in the forests, and the abundance, from the little trouble in rearing 
bees^ of honey; with the mineral riches (little liowever explored); then, tHe 
excellent liarbours and admirable position of European Turkey, and we m«ay have 
a general idea of her great natural resources, ' * 

Gold, silver, tin, lead, iron, salt, marble (the latter very fine and chiefly in 
Albania), and coal in transition strata, are all found. Tim horses of Albania, 
\yalachia, and Moldavia, are much renowned ; which, wdth liorned cattle, sheep, 
and goats form the principal riches of the inhabitants. 

The physical aspect of European Turkey is exceedingly diversified with arras 
of the sea, islands, rivers, mountains, valleys, and woods. It presents the fertile 
plains or valleys of Roumelia, or Romania, Bulgaria, Servia, and I|^osnia,i— sepa- 
rated by the Balkan, Dag, Argentin, and Despoto, chains of mouittains, which 
intersect the country from the Black Sea to the Adriatic; and the low plains of 
Moldavia and Walachia to the north of the Danube, west of the Eastern Alps, 
and south of the Carpathian mountains. 

The advantages of the Danube, so admirably, with its numerous trilmtarics, 
adapted for internal navigation, we have already detailed.* Tlie Maritza is the 
only large river falling into the Archipelago, but thpre are several* other con- 
siderable streams. It flows from the Despoto-Dagh mountains, receiving nu- 
merous streams, some of which rise m the Balkan, and watering and draining 
fertile plains, until it falls into the -^gean. It has the cities of Philippolis, 
Adrianople, and several others on its banks, along which, and in the valleys and 
hills, oal* elm, fir, and other timber abounds. 

It is navigable for long flat vessels of 250 tons as far as Adrianople, except 
during the dry season, but always as far up as Demotica, about GO miles from 
the sea. The Varda and several other streams water and drain .the valley or 
valleys axtenciingifroin the Gulf of Salonica, north to the Despoto-Dagh, and 
w'est to the Alpine range which separates Herzegovena, Montenegro, and 
Albania from I^^Iacedonia and Roumelia. The Moruva, Mirza, and numerous 
othej^riveri| flow down from the Alps and Balkan Into the Danube, and several 
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large streams flowing through Albania, a«id Montenegro fall into the Adriatic. 
Every part of Turkey in Europe is abundantly watered. It has few lakes ; that 
of Oehrida, Scutare, Vanena, in Abbenia, and one or two in Boleyocia, are the 
principal. The agricultural and other productions of Turkey in Europe Vill be 
foui^ noticed hereafter. 

Iiurkey in Asia. — Were we to include Arabia, the Sultan*s dominions in 
Asia would extend from the Black Sea, south to the Persian Gulf, Red Sea, and 
Indian Ocegn, a region of far greater surface than the British possessions and de- 
pendencies in India. His power may,Jiowever, be considered as completely over- 
thrown in Ar^ia, where he has long only been acknowledged merely as the head 
of the Mahommedan religion, much in the same way as the Pope of Rome is 
locked up to by the Catholics of Switzerland or Germany. Even this acknow- 
ledgment ceases with his losing possession of the holy cities of Mecca and 
Medina. This division therefore of the Ottoman empire, still of vast magni- 
tude, must be considered as only including Asia Minor, traversed by the Taurus 
mountains; Syria, in which are the lofty range of Lebanon; Armenia, over 
which rise the ramifications of the Caucasus and Taurus ; the lower basins of tl\p 
Euphrates and Tigris, which inclose the regions of Kurdistan — a mountainous 
country borderhig on Persia ; El-djezirech and the fertile plain of Irak-Araby. 

The sea-coast and inland boundaries of Asiatic Turkey, and the superficial 
, aspect, exhibifs the greatest irregularity. Its mountain ranges are second only 
to the Himalaya and Andes. Ararat, Lebanon, and others, are covered with 
eternal Asia Minor is nearly surrounded by mountains, which recede 

only to leave a small stripe of cultivable land between them and the sea-coast. 
Here we find Ida, Olympus ; the high and extensive table lands, fertile plains, 
forests, the classic hills and streams of antiquity. Judea is a district of moun- 
tains and narrow valleys. Armenia presents high ridges, valleys, and torrents. 

The Eujflirates and Tigris are, properly speaking, the only great rivers ; but 
thereunder, Sakaria, Kizil-Irmak, Jordan, and Aazy, are, however, streams of 
considerable magnitude. • 

^From the inequality of surface, the geographical position, and the elevations 
of this part of Asia, the soil will yield every known production. The climate is 
remarkably varied in its^ temperature. At times extremely cold in sjJ:uations 
where the heat at other times is oppressive. Wheat, rye, barley, •maize, and 
rice ; the Alpine pine-firs and cedars ; the oak, in many varieties ; the beech, 
walnut, peachy fig, mulberry, sugar-cane, date, orange, lemon, pistachio, olive, 
tagiarind, almond, cotton-tree, and terebith ; tobacco and indigo jjlant,#rith all 
the forest and fruit trees of Europe, find a congenial climate and soil at various 
elevations. ^ ^ 

Palestine, especially, although bibak and barren mountains* occupy rilany 
parts, has the vegetation of hot and temperate countriesr - 
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The mineralogy of Asiatic Turkey is so imperfectly known, that we can say 
little further on the subject than that copper, iron, lead, and salt, are sufficiently 
abundant. 

Wiih, however, "hearly every natural element of power and advantage for 
commerce, there is scarcely any country in Europe or Asia, so ill cultivate^ as, 
or where industry is farther in arrear than* in Asiatic Turkey. 

Arabia, which extends from 12 deg. 22 min. to 33 deg. 45 min. north 
latitude, and from 32 deg. 50 min. to 58 deg. 42 min. east longitude^ occupies a 
superficies of 410 English square miles, on nearly twice the extent of all France. 
The Arabs, according to Niebuhr, Burckhardt, and others, di’^de this vast 
region into seven great divisions. 

1. Iladrarnaut^ or the south-east, wdiich fronts on the Indian Ocean. 

2. Yemen, or the south, which extoids along the strait of Bab-El-Mandel, 
Indian Ocean, and part of the Red Sea. These two divisions comprise nearly the 
Arabia Felix of the ancients. 

3. l^l’Hejar extending along the Red Sea; the holy cities of Mecca and 
riedina are in this division. 

4. JVedsched, or Central Arabia. 

5. liar- El- Tour SiRai, or Arabia Petrea. 

6. El-Jlassu-Lachsa^ Avhich c.xtends along the Persian Gulf north to Irak- 
Arabu 

7 . Onian^ which extends along the Persian Gulf to the Indian Sea. 

As a general rule, Arabia must be considered as an arid barren cowUrrj^ having 
the Indian Ocean on the south, the Red Sea on the west, the Persian Gulf on the 
east, and Palestine and Syria on the north. 

There are, however, small numerous fertile exceptions to its vast sandy deserts, 
mountains, and rocky districts. Coffee is indigenous ; olives, sugar-canes, gum- 
trees, bannanas, cotton, indigo, and various fruits thrive on all thh good soils. 
Very little grain, cither maize, rice, or wheat, is produced. Dhourah, a course 
grain is that chiefly given for food. The Arabian Mohammedan considers agri- 
culture a degrading employment, and robbing an honourable ^lursuit. 

The breeding of horses, camels, horned-cattle, and sheep, are the chief occu- 
pations cof the Arabs. They are generally a wanderiqg pastoral people ; hos- 
pitable, yet *by descent and custom, formidable marauders. 

There are neithe^- rivers nor lakes, as far as we know, of any magnitude in 
Arabia. A few small streams fall into the Persian Gulf^and two or three name- 
less str^^ms fall intb the sea. Scarcely any have water difting the whole yqar. 
Arabia has, however, its dry and rainy seasons. 

^ Egypt is considered to extend from the Mediterranean in 31 deg. 57 min. to 
the frontier of Nubia in 23 deg. 20 min. north ; aAd from the Red Sea, in about 
longitude 35 deg. 30 Inin, east, along the Mediterranean, west to the confines of 
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Tripoli, and the deserts of Libya and Zab^ra (about longitude 27 east). Of the 
extensive surface of Egypt, that portion only which the overflowings of the Nile 
irrigates, is productive. All the rest, about nine-tenths of the whole, is abso- 
lutely steril, yet the crops which the alluvial lands of%the Nile yi%ld, are 
exceedingly rich and abundant, forming, with various commodities that jjass 
through Egypt from Arabia, India, and Nubia, the elements of a considerable ex- 
port trade. The soil of Egypt yields in perfection, wheat, maize, rice, ftax, hemp, 
clover, cotton, indigo, sugar-cane, tobacco, oranges, and various delicious fruits. 
The horse, dromedary, ox, camel, sheep, and goat, are the principal domeiitic * 
animals. Bets are reared with great care in all the inhabited parts of the 
country. Fish abounds on the sea-coasts, and in the Nile ; wild duchs, plovers, 

^ails, and pigeons, are very plentiful. In Upper Egypt the crocodile and hypo- 
potamus are met with. The minerals of Egypt are little known. Iron and 
copper are abundant in the vicinity of Seyout. Nitre is another productioif! 
The granite, sieTiite, and porphery quarries of Upper Egypt, have been too long 
renowned to require notice. Sea salt is collected, and might be manufactured 
to any extent, along the shores of the Mediterranean. 

Arabia, Nubia, Kordofan, and even parts of Abyssinia may be considered as 
politically dependent on whoever rules over Egypt — notwithstanding the late 
submission of Mehemet Ali, 

SEAPonT| or THE Ottoman Empire. — In enumerating the seaports of the 
Ottoman Empire, we will, to avoid repetition, include under this head those of 
Egypt tyiil Arabia. 

Turkey in Europe.— 1, Constantinople^ called by the Turks Stamboul or 
Istamboul, is one of the safest ports in the world, and capable of affording shelter 
to 1200 ships of the largest class. 

2. Salonica, at the bottom of the gulf of the same name, is, properly speaking, 
a good roadstead, much frequented. 

^ 3. Enos is a good harbour, and may be considered the port of Adrianoifle, on 
the Maritza. 

^ 4. Gallipoli, g vast port, with an active trade and populous town. 

5. Rodosto, or Rodosjig, on the sea of Marmora, is a good roadstead, but 
intricate. 

6. Varna, on the Black Sea, is a tolerable harbour, with rather \n active 
export trade. 

7* Kara^Kermiii is a central entrepot, and a rather safe port, north of 
yarna. • 

8, 9, 10, and 11. Ibrahilow, Toultcha, Galatz, and*Ias3aktchi are ports of some 
activity on the Danube. 

12, 13, 14 and 15. The islands 'Thasos, Imbros, Samothra^ or Sem%nA:ek, 
and Lemnos, have all ports and roadsteads. 

16 and 17. The ports of Candia and Canea, in the island of Candia,^are 
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indifferent harbours. Besides these ^seventeen enumerated ports, there are 
many others which afford excellent shelter, and would be important, if a more 
industrious and commercial people than the Turks possessed the country. 

Seaports of TyuKEY in Asia. — 1. Ereckli, on the Black Sea, a safe port, 
except with strong north winds. 

2. Amasserah, a small intricate port, east of the former. 

3. Sinope, a safe road and port, little frequented by merchants, but import- 
ant in its naval dockyards. 

• 4. Samsoun, lies east of Sinope, and forms a tolerable harbour. 

5. Tribizonde, or Trabazan, near the eastern extremity of the^Euxine, is a 
good port, which has of late years become an entrepot of much consequence in 
the trade between the east of Europe and Asia. 

6. Scutari, opposite Constantinople, is a port of great commercial activity. 

* 7 and 8. Ismid or Necodemea, and Mondanin are small ill-sheltered ports on 

the sea of Marmora. 

9. Smyrna, the principal port in Asia Minor, and the most important in its 
foreign commerce. 

10. Scala-Nova — Couch Adassi, an excellent port with a considerable trade, 
at the bottom of the gulf of the same name. 

11. 12, and 13. Marmoria Anthalia, and Tarsus, are the principal harbours on 

the south coast of Asia Minor. t 

14, 15, 16, 17, 18, 19, and 20. Iskenderoon, Latacia, Tripoli, Bayrout, Seide, 
(or Sidon), St. Jean d^Acre, and Jaffa, are the principal ports (but not«vgry good 
harbours) in Syria. • 

21, 22, 23, 24, and 25. Tlie islands of Scio, Metelin (Lesbos), Rhodes, and 
Cyprus, have all harbours ; and the Turks still possess the commanding port of 
Bassora in the Persian Gulf. 

The Seaports of Arabia are — 1. Djedda, on the Red Sea, a 'good port, 
but its entrance, on account of coral rocks, is intricate. It forms the central 
point of the interior commerce of Arabia. 

2. Moka, an excellent harbour, and the entrepot of the tr^f^e of Arabia with 
Europe and the East. 

3 to 15. Rabuh, A1 Giar, Islabel, Kallah, Mollah, El Akalba, Serain, Caurb- 
dia, All, £ohfiah, Uodeiah, and Aden, are small ports with some trade on the 
Red Sea. 

16, 17; and 18. Kerem, Hash, and Mascat, are small ports on the south coast. 

18 to^23. El-Katy and El-Koueyt, are active ports in the Persian Gulf, and 
the isles of Socotora, Mazeira, and Bahrein, have all harbours and roadsteads. 

In Egypt the Seaports are — 1, 2, 3, and 4. Alexandria, Rosetta, Da- 
midutq , and Cairo, at or near the mouths of 4;he Nile, and Suez, and Cosseir, on 
the Red Sea*^ The commerce of the most important of the ports of all these 
countries will be £o\\nd hereafter elucidated. 
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The races of inhabitants under the present and cudevnnt Ottoman empire, 
are numerous, and no greater error can be entertained than to consider all those, 
who profess the Mohammedan religion, Turks. 

'{he absence of official returns, the internal dissensions, and the plague, cholera, 
&c. have us no data on which we can rely with confidence in respect of the po- 
pulation. The statements made by the French mission sent to Egypt ; the com- 
putations ot M. Malte-Brun, M. Balbi, Mr. Urquhart, Mr. ITiornton, and some 
others, can only be considered estimates, which we adopt to fill up our general 
outline. The*same observation applies to all tlie African and Asiatic states. 
The following computation, therefore, chiefly from M. Balbi’s authorities, is all 
we can, on the subject of population, offer. 

SU-PERFICIES AND POPULATION OF THE TURKISH EMPIRE. 


STATES. 

English 
Square Miles. 

Population. 

Inhabit- 
ants to 
sq. mile. 

1 Capital's. 

Inhabit- 

ants. 

Turkey in Europe 

130.000 
12,000 
38,700 
15,100 

410.000 

211.000 

480,000 

7.100.000 

380.000 

970.000 

450.000 
12,000,000 

10.500.000 

3,100,000 

51 07 

31 60 

83 80 

20 80 

20 20 

40 70 

0 33 

ConstantiDople 

580.000 

30.000 

80.000 
40,00(f^ 
00 OOO 

200.000 

140.000 

330.000 



Mnldnvin ........ 

Jassy 

Aruhia ...... 

Morea 

Asia Minor and Syria 

^eypL including pai^ of the Arab 
country and 100,000 Arabs 

Total 

( Damascus 

1 1 Aleppo 

Cairo 

1 304,800 

34,500,000 

20 44 

1 



' The aboyc.ostmiates appear exceedingly vague ; the population of Arabia and Asia 
Minor, is fi;pm M. Bottin’s “ Alinanach du Commerce that of Egypt, from various 
reports, mg^^^be considered a fair estimate : which, with that of Turkey in Europe and 
Asia Minor, are of the chief importance, as entering into the calculations of the Political 
Economist and Statesman ; deducting the tributary states of Servia, Wallacliia, and Mol- 
davia, which will as readily adhere to the czar as to the sultan ; and Arabia, Syria, and Egypt, 
we will not greatly diminish or exaggerate, by estimating the population actually subject to 
the Ottoman gowrnment at 7,000,000 in Europe, and 6 to 7,000,000 in Asia, and in the 
isles of the Mediterranean and Archipelago ; amounting in aU to about 14,000,000. 

The following population is attributed to the principal towns of the Ottoman 
Empire, by the annexed authorities : 


NAMES. 


Constantinople (capital) 

Adrianople 

Salonica 

Sophia 

Rodooto 

Choumla 


Filiby 

Larissa 

Routrhovk 

Ke^lissa 

Toli^onastir 

Kastoria 

BiicharMt, cap. of Walachia . . . . 

Bosna-SeraL cap. of Bosna 

Jassy, cap. of Moldavia 

Joanina or Ja^^a, or Yania> 

capital of Albania 5 

Baniaiouka, 

Isvoruik 


TURKEY IN EUROPE. 


Popula- 

tion. 

Authorities. 

NAMES. 

Popula- 

tion. 

Authorities. 

000,000 

( Balbi and 

Vidin 

25,000 

Balbi 

1 Reinand 

Sistova 

21,000 

. do. &c. 

lOH.ooo 

Balbi 

Islemje 

20,000 

• do. 

70,000 

do. 

Seres 

15.000 

do. 

50,000 

do. 

Silistria, or Dristra 

20,000 

do. &c. 

40,000 

do. 

Eski Sagra 

18,000 

do. 

30,000 

do. &c. 

Gallipoli «... 

17,000 

Bottin 

30,000 

Palma 

Varna.... 

16,000 

Balbi 

30,000 

Balbi 

Bougas 

5,000 

Alexander 

Jb.ooo 

do. 

Demotica 

15,000 

Balbi 

28,000 

do. &c. 

Seroendraki .*. . . 

12,000 

• do. 

15,000 

do. 

Kaisanlik f... . A 

10,000 

do. 

17,000 

do. 

Peristina.... 

10,000 

Palma 

80,000 

doubtful 

Belgrade, cap. of Servia 

30,000 

Balbi 

60,000 

Balbi 

Scodra 

16,000 

Malte- Bruu 

40,000 

40,000 

do. 

f do. and 

Mostar, cap. of Dalmatia 

Baaardjik 

^,000 

10,000 

do. • 

Bdibi 

< others 

Enos 

7,0U0« 

do. 

15,000 

Palma 

Temavo a 

12,000 

do. 

14,000 

Balbi, &c. 

Delvino ‘ 

10,0b0 

do. 


(c>:ntinued) 
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TOWNS OF TURKEY IN ASL\. 


NAMES. 


Aleppo 

DumascuqpL. . . 

Smyrna 

Bagdad 

Krzeroum 

Tokat 

Bronsda 

Buasorn 

Kara-Hiii»ar.. 

Mossoul 

Scutari 

Diarbekir . . . . 

K(« taieh 

Trehizonde. . . 

Orfa 

Angora 

M auiaia 

Van 

Moiirt 

Konieh 

T.irdns^ 

Guzul-Hisaar . 


Mecca 

Madcat 

Zanna 

])<nnar 

Kad K1 Khyrna (seaport). 
Dcria 


Balbi \masi 50,000 

do. Jcrudulem 30,000 

A1. du com. Kaidarich 85,000 

Balbi Bitlis 80,000 

do. Erziugan 30,000 

Fontanier Mondmia 20,000 

Von Hammer Scala Nova 20.000 

Balbi S^intJean-d’Acre 20,000 

Kennier Dais El Kamer 16,000 

Balbi Tripoli 15,000 

do. Bayazid..... 15,000 

do. Meteline.... 14,000 

do. Batproat I:j,oiI« 

do. Rh/ides (fort) 11,000 

Buckingham Sinope 1^000 

Balbi Kastamouui ll^OOO 

Fontanier Hamah 50.000 

Schut* S^talia 20,000 

do. Erekli 5.000 

Balbi Latakiek .5,000 

Gaatcllanc Jaffa 4,000 

Balbi Ak'dUeber 50,000 

IN ARABIA. 


Reinaud, &c. 
Balbi, &c. 
Various 
Travellers 
Chiefly 
French 


Foiif 

K1 Katif. . . , 
El Koueyt . 

Djedda 

Moka . • . . 

Medina .... 


IN EGYPT. 


Fontanier 

Balbi 

do. 

do. 


^0. 

do. 

do. 

do. 

do. 

do. 

do. 

do. 

do. 

do. 

do. 

Estimate 
Balbi 
do. • 
do. 

Kiunecr 


Chiefly from 
Balbi. 


Cairo (Elkahria) 


Alexandria (Iscanderia) , 

Damietta 

Meballet £1 Keleyer 


330,000 

Balbi 

Rosetta 

15,000 

Balbi 

200,000 

J oraard 

AKsyuui, cap. of Upper Egypt . . 

12,000 

Jumard 

300.000 

Gn. Miuntolt 

Medynet El Fayoutu 

12,000 

Kifaud 

450,01)0 

Kifaud 

Achmoimeyn 

M),000 

Richard son 

25.000 

Balbi 

Aktuym 

10,000 

Balbi 

20,000 

17,000 

do. 

do. 

DjerUjeh 

7,000 

do. 


Besides the above, we And more than 200 towns enumerated by variniis prographers and trseellcrs, >lVitb popula- 
tions of from 2000 to 30,000, but too vaguely stated to be enumerated in tikis work. 


CHAPTER II. 

GOVERNMENT OF THE OTTOMAN EMPIRE. 

This government is absolute. Tlie Sultan is supreme head of all temporal 
and spiritual power.* But, openly, he dare not disregard the general feelings 
of the nation. And there is no reason to dispute the assertion^of M. de Chateau- 
briand, that his authority is absolutely despotic, but limited by the counterpoise 
of regicide ; as Caliph, he is the pope of Mohammedanism. 

The toi;aH forms, not only the religious, but the civil and political code of the 
Ottoman Empire ; and the Sultan, being regarded as successor of the ancient 
Caliphs, is invested thereby with absolute power. The Sultan has not, at least for 
the last^two centurif.s, personally exercised the authorities yvdth wdiich he is em- 
powered ; but has two^'lieittenants, who are supposed to represent him. ^ 

The first, or Mufti, (Slicik-ul-Islam,) is chief of the ministers of religion and law, who 

The late Sullen, Mahamoud, and his two sons, w^ere the only male remnants of Jthis ancient 
line, with th^ existence of which the Turks believe their duration as a nation to be identified. 
The present Sultan, though stftl little more than a youtli, has had a numerous progeny by his many 
wi\(*s. 
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arc named Oulemas, or learned men. He is inteqn’oter of tlic Koran, ^ives Icf^al 

oj>iiiioiis (fotwa) to the Sultan, and nominates to plaees in relig-ion and law. Those of re- 
ligion are, however, all Subordinate to the civil autliorities. 

The second, or Grand Vizir, directs the civil and military gc^ernment. Undor 1he 
late Sultan tlie place of Grand Vizir was lield by the Sovereign. The present Suitan luis 
restored the olRce. 

lender the orders of these two ^eat dignitaries are all the fuiictionarics of tlie 
enipii^. The other ministers arc, tlie Reis liJfeiuli, for foreign affairs ; Ifterdar, §>r inicrior 
affairs, finance, and trade ; Seraskier, commander iri-chlef of the army ; Capitan Paclia, or 
iidmiial of the fleet. Those most often mentioned in the administrative relations are tlie 
Pachas. • • 

The word Pacha, or Basha, is of Turiiisli oi’lgin, and signifies chief. It is cfjenlly 
tlie title of the Errand Vizir, and of the Capitan Pacha, who is the coimnander* in- chief (*f 
tjie naval forces of the empire. But the title is more general in its aj)])lieatioii to Uie 
governors of provinces. Of these tliere are three classes, regulated according to the cvteiiu 
ot country submitted to their jiii’isdiction ; and they receive, as an einhlem of authoritv, a 
queue, or tail of horse hair, suspended at the end of a pike, terminated by a gikled 
imittnittl. The Pachas of the first rank have three tails ; thosci of the second two ; mid* 
those of the third one. Hie usage of those tails are of Tartaric origin. . 

The assemblage of the Grand Vizir, Mufti, Capitan Pacha, Bcis Effendi, r nd all the 
administrative chiefs in council, form the siipreino council of tiu? empire, or divan : this 
word is of Arabian origin, and signifies assembly. 

The government divides the subjects of the Sultan into two distinct classes — 
Miissuhncn, who jirctcnd to represent the original coiupierors ; and those not !Mussiilnu*n. as 
C^hristiaus, Jews, ^lud Pagans, who arc considered to represent the (ronipK'red, The suhj<*(*t ^ 
not Mussulmon are called by the general name of Rayas, an Arab word, wbieli signiiies 
flock. The law has always placed them beneath the Mussuluieu. Hiov have ret; I'.khI, 
liowevcr^certaiiiiprivileges : for cxam])le, in such Joealities as they are mimerfais, tln.w Ihim 
*a community^ presided in by one of thoinselves, called their Priinat. 

Slavery, #as it existed at all times in the East, prevails extensively in all .idmnn 
countries. « K is, howev(?r, an admitted principle, that a free-hoi-n Mussulman cannot he a 
slave ; although, in political liberty, all, even the Sultan, may he considered little more 
than in bondage. A slave on embracing Islamism is usually emancipated. The Turk';, as 
well as Asiatics in general, have always slaves of both sexes, eitlier to relieve tliemseivcs 
from all laborious functions, or to gratify sensuality. Tliere is lianlly a 31ussuhnan, 
who can afford tlie expense, that has not a female slave to partake of his bed, and soveral 
have ten, and even more. This eastern indulgence is common in those countries, hotli to 
Christians anti Jews. Slave‘s in Turkey, are cither j)ersons born in that condition, or 
individuals taken in war, or frequently btungs who are bouglit from their unnatural parents. 
The Clumber of slaves aw su])]iosed to diminish, for tlie Ottoman government has for some 
time observed greater regard towards prisoners df war; Circassia and Georgia, the special 
markets for purcliasiHf^ young girls, being now in the power of Russia, tlie latter jiresents 
obstacles to parents selling their children. Slaves while in bondage have no political rights, 
but they have sometimes become Pachas and Grand Vizirs. 

Sudden elevations to pawer, and as sudden disgrace and assassination ha\« always 
been frequent in the history of Turkish government. Birth confers no privilege or rank, 
except on the family of tlie Sultan. All other Mussulmen are equal in tlic religion of the 
Koran, and all Rayas inferior. « 

The Ottoman Empire, in its vast augmentations by successive conquests, did not 
establish its general gOHcniifioiit in all the conquered states. The Griniea;^ Trai^ylvauia, 
the Regencies ot Tunis, Tripoli, and Algiers, rt^tained rfieir^articular governments. 
Several, even on receiving the governor named by the Sultan, insisted on distinct local 
institutions. Bosnia is still divided into liereditary captainships, in wlych the titulars, 
uTiited in corps, represent tlie comitry. There are some countries wheffe there arui s^lJ 
seignorlal families, whose poAver has existed for several centiyics.. and who llave id ways 
maintained their possessions. The Ghaiirini family have possessed, since 1427, several 
villages in Macedonia. A part of tlie neighbouring country of Angfira, in Asia Mincf- 
VOL. II. C 
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appertains to tlie family of Tchapan-Oglod ; and a section ot the country ol IVrgnnni to 
that of Karta-Osman-Oglou, Several towns are the piMperty ol (certain <]ignitjiri(\s ; for 
example, the illustrious Athenes formed a fief, attached to the ol»»cc ol chid ol cinniciis 
of the jcraglio. i 

The Sultans anciehtly exercised their authority ]icrsonally, and marched at the head 
of their armies. But for the last two centuries the princes of the r<iyal family have beim 
confined by the Sovereign tt> the seraglio, without® in tornieddling or olheiating in ailAirs <^f 
state ; so i^at wlien they succeeded to power^ they found theinsoJves strangers to ^tll the 
details of government ; and, consequently, all affairs have been conducted by ministers, 
while the Sultan lived amidst women and eunuchs. 

The governors of jirovinccs, especially those distant fnnn the seat of tli^ oinpire, have 
always taken extensive advantage of the ncgligsnce of their sovcjreign. Places weie and 
ai*c bought with money ; and the governors, being invested with the efvil and military 
authority, not only amass great treasures, hut soinotimes make war between themselves as 
between enemies. When the late Sultan, Mahmoud IT , ascended the thi*one in ISOS, 
the Vast government of Bagdad liad been more than fifty yt^ars in the hands of Pachas, 
who had bequeathed it from one to the other. The iamous Ali Pacha, o( Janinn, not being 
‘ content with having obtained for his son the government of a ]>art of Greece Proper, *. on- 
quered several towns of Albania, which he added to his Pachalic. 

The municipal institutions of Turkey have boon greatly extolled. Their local govern- 
ments are no doubt among the host in the empire as far as they are i‘lective, and have tlie 
j)ow'cr to assess the taxes which the communities are conq>elled to ])ay ; hut as far as f)nr 
information goes, they have been greatly overrated ; and signalized quite as niu(;li 
ignorance and mismanagement as by wisdom or justice. 

One of the principal causes of w’cakness in the Ottoman governyicnt, and of the 
anarchy which prevailed in the adininistration, was the insubordination and arrogance of 
the Janizaries. 

The Jmnzartos created in the fourteenth century, were nanjed fiirn two^ Turkish 
words, which signify new troops. They w^ere at first chosen from among Christians in 
Bosnia, Albania, and Bulgaria : men, robust and nuirtial. It was deere^d that they 
should not marry; be constantly under arms, and that they should {it all timcs«h(‘ undtT the 
absolute orders of government. When Europe had no [)ermanent armies, the Janizarit‘s 
were gi-eatly superior to troops suddenly raised. To the name of Janizary was attaelied 
numerous privileges, and the revenues of very considerable estates. lln? first people in 
Turkey w ere soon eager to have their favourites admitted into that privilege<l eoips. Tlie 
title of Janizary became hereditary : even children wa5re decorated .vith the name. 
Meanwhile Europe fonned regular armies ; and, from that time, the Janizaries were unable 
to compete w ith the Christian forces. The Sultans, at divers cjjochs, attenqjtedto repla(*e the 
Janizaries by stronger and more docile troops; hut abuses had so long taken root, that indi- 
viduals of all classes o])posed the Sultans: several of whom were strangled for 'their 
intentions. 

The late Sovereign, on succeeding to power, found his empire ii a very critical con- 
dition. Several of the Pachas had rendered themselves nearly independent; and' the 
spirit of anarchy had disordered the greatest part of the population. Terrified by the 
misfortuMOS of his predecessors, he at first observed the grijatest circumspection, “lie 
conducted litinsclf,’’ ohseiwcs Balbi, “ with mildness to those who were only wavering — lie 
confirnu^d, or opposed one to the other of those who were not in a state to destroy his power. 
Towards those who set mod imtractable, he had recourse to the oriental jiolicy : the poniard, 
the prison, or the cordon. Ali Pacha, of Janina, who did not dissimulate his projects of 
iiidepeu(3eiice,,was exterminated with his family, and Albania was (Subjected to the laws of 
the empire.” « w 4 

During the war against Greece, 1826, the Janizaries announcing new projects for 
revolt, he abolished the institution altogether, and massacred all those suspected to‘resist. 
At (^on stall tino]Vie, more than 20,000 men were shot, hiu*nt, or drowned. In imitation of 
what had then been successjFully attempted in Egypt, standing regular troops were enrolled. 

By the treaty of- the 14tli of September, 1829, the Russians have been aeknow- 
l/'dged masters of Afnapa, and of all the south coast of the Black Sea, from the mouth of 
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tl)c Black Sea, and from tlic mouth of the Daiiftbc to that of Batoumi ; also of the strong- 
holds of Walachia, Moldavia, and Silistria, until the Sultan had discharged the stipulated 
coiitrilmtions. \V^alaclfia, Moldavia, and Servia, have re-obtained local adnii^iistrations ; 
Greece has assumed iiidepeiulence ; and the Christians of Bulgaria, ^have been allowed the 
right of submitting their ginevances to the Russian consids. Mehemet Ali, Pacha of 
Kgypt, who luid accorded to his son Ibrahim, the government of Gedda, and a i)ait ol* 
Arabia, as a recon ifjence for his zeal against the Wahhabites, received the govcrninent of 
the i/Hportaiit island of Crete, its a compcjjisation for his sacrifices in the Gfeciau war ; 
finally, the regency of Algiei^s, which, like Tripoli and Timis, had^ tribute acknowledged tlie 
sovereignty t)f tlie Sultan, has [lassed under the domination of France. One of the most 
efticacious miaisures, which the late Sultan has taken for to abridge the authority of ||ie 
pachas, was the separation of the civil froiivtlic military authorities, lie also abolished the 
barbarous privilege of coiifiseatiou ; the prospect of which frequently led to the innocent 
coiulenmation and execution of rich individuals. During the last war, the.Ayans, or 
notables of all the provinces, were invited to Constantinople to didibeiatc on tlie situation 
o^tbe empire; a college of medicine, and military and naval schools, have been founded ; 
and in imitation of the Pacha of Egypt, the Sultan sent to Pans sevcu al young Turks to 
be ^lu 4 ;ated. The military and naval regulations of France have also been translated into* 
Turkish. 

By an edict, he declared ‘ all his subjects, of whatever rciligioii they may bo, 
and to whatever class they may belt)iig, equal before the law, and sul)j(K;ted to the 
same code.’ ‘ Dillerence of religion’ is declared in this decree ‘ to bo an affair of 
conscieiuu^ wblcli only concerns God.’ Henceforth, the magistrates cannot inflict any 
jmiiisbiucnt on the Rayas, without tb<^ consent of the Primat to which they belong. As 
to the ivslaiids, and other ])laces, exclusively occupied by Christians, who arc still under 
the immediate authority of the Sultan, the I'urkish governors shall he obliged to sub- 
mit all tlieir acts to the apja’ohatlon of the Pjmnats. The inhabitants cannot he judged 
hut by their owm laws : they shall never he withdrawn from their ow^n natural judges. The 
•inhabitants t>f Aie island of Sanu)s shall neither have a Turkish cadi (judge), or governor 
in tluar islayuf. They shall he free to demand a Greek, their eountryinan, to govern 
them. ftre also permitted to carry a particular flag, in which may be introduced 

the cross. 


A DMIMSTUATIVE DIVISIONS. 


Tin-: Turks are unactjiiaiiited with the divi.sions ad<q)ted by our geographers. Accord- 
ing to tlie Mfissuhiiaii geograjdiers, lladgi-Khalfa and ITozar-Fenn, the Turks separate 
their European and Asiatic [»osses.sions into two gi’aiid divisions : each under a general 
coimfiaudaut, or Beylcrht5y, that is to say, the Bey of Beys. The first resides, sometimes 
at Monastir and som(;tiines at Sojihia ; tlie second, sometimes at Angora .and sometimes at 
Kiitaliya. The two^encral divisions, divided into governments (Eyalet), or princijia- 
litie?, are further subdivided into livaa or sangiaks, that is to say, harmers. The eyalets, or 
governnienti are uiidiii* Vizirs or Pachas, with three tails, and the livas, under those of the 
Mirmir.ans, or Pachas, with l^wo tails. These jurisdictions disregard gcographii^l boun- 
daries : for exanijde, th:^> goveniinents of the Djazayrs, or the isles, wdiich belong to the 
Capitan Pacha, not only composed tin? Turkish isles of Europe and of Asia, but the 
Mon\a, the province of Gallipoli, and the coast of Smyrna: the SJultan having thought 
pi’oper to place^ under the immediate authority of the Grand Admiral, all the countries 
wliicli were not accessible hflt W sea, or which, by their position, cojild contribute to the 
anftament and supply of the fleet. At the beginning, of 4;hc^7rii century^ \riien the 
Ottoman Empire embraced in its limits the greatest part of Hungary, Transylvania, Cir- 
cassia,* and Aberbaidjan, there were 44 eyalets and 220 livas. At present no more tJian 
lialf of those governments belongs fjo Turkey, and the limits of each proi^nce are g^^afly 
changed. The eyalets of European Turkey, with the dependent livas, are arranged by 
Balbi, from the work of Mouradgea d’Ohsson on the Ottoman Anpire, as follows : — 
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EYALETSMN EUROPE. 

Eyalet j,of lloum-ili ; capital, sometimes Sojjhia, sonictinies *Moiiastir. — The Livas, 
(lepeiident, and which have the name of their rcsj)eetivc eliief towns, are : — Jania (Janina), 
8alonik1i, Tirliala (TiWlala), Eskenderye (Scutari), Oklin (Ochrida), Abloniya (Avlone), 
Kustcndil ((iustendil), Il-Bas.san, IVrzeriii (Prisreinlrl), Diicakin (Dukagiii), Uskiup 
(llscup ), Del vino (Delonia), Velitschterin ( Veltlgeterin , less tlie part which is to be 
returned to Servia) Cavala, Aladja-lJissar (jvrouchevaez, less the part which is '•to be 
returned to Servia). 

Eyalet of Bosnia ; capital, Bosna -Serai ; but the Pacha resides at Travnik. — Tlie 
L^vas, dependent, and chief towns, are : — Vidin, Kiliss-Bosna, Izvernik (Zvc^nlk), Ada-i- 
Kebir, Trebiij^na (chief town of llersek, or Herzcfi^ovina). 

Eyalet of Silistria; capital, SilLstria — ilie Livas, dependent, and chiif towns, are: — 
Nico])olia, U'chernien, Viza, Kirkilis.sa, then the fortres,s of Belj^rade. 

Kyalet of Djezayrs, or the islands; capital, (iallipoli. — The Livas, dependent, and 
chief,, towns are: — Iznikmld (Nieomedia. in Bythinia), Ctastle of the Dardanelles, 
OiilouklKU* (In the Careli-lli, or Aearnania), Mazcakre, Smyrna, Bl^ha, Metelin, Rhodes, 
.Lefkeusclia (^Jieosia in the isle of Cyprus), Chio, Samos, and other islands of the,A»i:hi- 
pelago. 


EVA LETS IN A Si A. 

Asia J\Ii\ou, or Anadolia, comprises the following eyalets and livas : 

l^ynlet of Anadolia; capital, Koutai'eh. — The Livas, dc))endent, and chief town.s, 
are: — I/nik-mid, Brousse, Moudania, Kidouia or IlaivaJia, Porgamcj, Sart, Smyrna, 
(iiizel-I lissar, Ayasalonk (Eplie.sa) Aiilalia or Adalia, Kara-hissar, Angora, Kaughri, 
Kaf temoimi, Siiinjjc, Boll, ami Barline or Bai l an. 

1 kyalet <»f Adana ; capital, Adana. — The Livas, dej)emlont, and ehiej' town?., arc : — 
'Farhous, Sis, Paias, Anemour, Selofkeh, and Alaiie. or Alaia, • • 

Eyalet of (.'ara mania : cajntal, Konieh. — Tbe Livas, dependent, and •cdiief towns, 
art' : — l.arcmda, or Karaman. Ak-Cheher, Ak-serai, jXikde, Courouk, MaSefi, Kircher 
or Kirehehi', and lyaisajieh. 

lOyalet of Maraeh ; ca]»ital M(*rat*h, or Marach, — The Livas, dependent, and chief 
towns are: — Albostan, Aintal), and Malathia 

Eyjtlet of Sivas ; capital Sivas. — The Invas, dependent, and chief towns, are: — Tokat, 
C)us<.*at or leuzgat, Amasia, Mc?rzifoun, Tchorouiu, ^T‘zlr, and IJnieh. 

Eyalet of rrehizonde; cajntal, Trehizonde or Trahezun. — The Livas, dq)endent, and 
{‘haf towns, are: — Korasun, the eonntrics of Lazas, >\ith a ]|tart of Ghouria, ai*c nearly all 
independent: we find Irizeh and Batoiim. 

Armenia, witli a jiart of Kurdistan and of Georgia, corn]>rises the following Eyalets 
and Livas : 

Eyalet of Erzeroum; capital, Erzeroum, — The Livas. dependcAi, and chief toyms, 
ure : — Kamakh, Maden, Erzindjaii, Kara-llissar, Guinuch-Khane, Baibourd, and Toprak- 
Krdah. 

Eyalet^of Van ; capital. Van. — The Livas, dependent, and cliief towns, are : — Mouch, 
Beths, Khoclrab, and Bayazid, 

Eynh^t of Kars; capital, Kars, — TJie Livas, dependent, and cliief towns, are: — 
Ani. — Ardanoudji or Erdenoutch, in the part of Georgia, which still belongs to the Otto- 
man Empire. ^ 

Otto^Mau iNurdistan, properly speaking, comprises the following®Eyalet and Livas; 

Eyal(‘t or Chehrezoul‘; (Aipital, K(‘rkouk. — The Livas, dependent, and chief towns, 
are : — Cliclirezour (formerly the seat of the Pacha), Erbil and Ba'ian. 

JMesi^potaniiaf or Al-Dejezyreh, with the Irak-Arahi of the moderns, comprises the 
following PKalet^'and Livas: * 

Eyalet of Bagdad ; capital, Bagdad. — ^llie Livas, dependent, and cliief tOAvns, are : — 
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AN'fhlicJ-Ali, Ililla, Meohlicd-IJossein, Aua'Nisibin, Mardin, Bassorali or Basra, and 
Coriiii. 

Es aJi't of Diarbokw’ ; capital, Diarbekir or Kara-Hainid. — The Livas, dependent, and 
chief towns, are: — Maden and Siverok. ^ 

E valet of l^akka ; capital llakka. — The Livas, dependent, and oliief towns, ar^: — Orfa, 
J31r, and Khabour. 

Cyalet of Mossoul ; capital, Moss#ul. — TJie Liva, dependent, or chief town, is : — 
Elk(#.h. ^ ^ 

Svria or Schain, comprises the following Eyalcts and Livas : ^ 

Eyalet of Alep ; capital, Alep or Haleb — The Livas, dependent, and chief towns, 
are:— Killisf Alexandi-ette or Scandcroun, Jiailan, Antakia or Antioche, Chogr or Hj^r- • 
C'ho^^r. 

Eyalet of Bamascus ; ca])ltal, Damascus or Damas. — The Livas, dependent, and chief 
towns, ai e: — Hamah, Hems, Tadmor or Palmyrc, Jerusalem, Lethlehein, Kalil or Hebron, 
llavh or .Jerieo, Nablous or Sicheni, Gaza, Ramla, and Jafa or Joppe. 

• "Eyalet of Acre; capital, Acre or Akka. — The Livas, dependent, and chief iowns, 
arc: — rairout, Sidon or Saide, Sour or Tyr, Nazareth or Nasra, and Tubarieh. 

0 k^ alet of Tri})oli; capital, Tripoli or Tarablous. — The Liva, dependent, or chief 
town is : — Latakia. 

In the principalities of IVahtc/iia, Moldavia^ and Servian the govomments are 
no further than iii a tributary aekiiowledg’ineut dependent upon the port. The adminis- 
trations of Tripoli and Tunis may be considered as left to the absolute will of the Pacljas, 
who may b(* dej)osed or put to death by the Sultan, but who are replaced by others wto 
usually [uirsue the same course of injustice and extortion as has been practised by their 
j)redeeessors. 


CHAPTER III. 

COMMtllCIAL AND FISCAL IILGCLATIONS OF TURKLY. 

Tjik Ottomans, in tlieir commercial regulations, adopted the extreme reverse of the 
S])anish fallacies for enrieliiiig and aggrandizing a nation. If Spain doten:niiiod to admit 
nothing ])rodiieed by any otlier country than her own colonies, Turkey seized upon the 
faiieifid idea«of becoming rich, prosperous, and mighty, by letting nothing go out of, and 
to let every thing come frecTy into, her dominions : a very acquisitive legislation, truly ! 

for the Turks, its advaiitag*eous realization was, and shall ever bo, impossible. We 
must give, if ivc mean honest ig to reeeive, andJ}Hg as well as sell, is a commercial maxim 
tliat will ever hold true. It requires little more than a full knowledge of how this maxiiii 
is4o be judiciously ^)ut into practice, to legislate for trade, or to negotiate tlie best possible 
treaty of international eomnurec. 

Turkey, therefore, gave up, tacitly, at least, as hopeless, receiving all foreign products, 
and g’iving none of her o^f'n in return ; she would not, or at least all the subjects of the 
Sublime JWte would not, give a tcmpci’ance pledge to consume none of the goods of other 
nations. If, liowever, they gave none of the products of Turkey for them in exchange, they 
must cither give gold or silver, or the^ must submit to the anti-sumptuary law of necessity, 
not to use an^ of the goock things which they desired, hut which other countries could sup])ly. 
The supply of gold and silver was not at any time sufficient to jj^y Tor foreign co^cimodities. 
It w^as therefore either all drained off, or wliat remained was alloyed and debased so as to he 
noavly valueless except in Turkey. The goods of other nations, however, the Turks w ould 
have ; and the Porte, either negligently or by necessity, abandon^ the restricf#ons 
upon exportation, except by a prohibition of the exportation of com and^other fLrticles 
of necessary food. On the other hand, the Turkish govemment, in tolerance and hospi- 
tality, opened her ports and dominions to the people and mcrchandize^of all countries. How" 
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have acquired in those states. We are, however, far from wishing any favour for Eiiijland 
that shall not be on the same terms extended to all other countries. 

The first great obstacle to the aj)|)lleatiou of the treaty, is the aiithoi*ity and power of 
Mehemet Ali in Egypt. He has not, we believe, openly declared that he would not sub- 
mit to iti provisions an(J‘ abolish his mono])olies ; but has rather given the Porte and tb.e 
consuls of European powtfrs a promise that he would do so, and submit to tlie arrange- 
ments agreed to by the Sultan. » * 

lie may bo induced to abolisb liis mouojxdies on the eoiulltioii of bis retafniiig 
the indepeiiUenco of Egypt ; but taking all eireumstances into deliberate eonsi deration, 
we do not see the praetieabijity of the tieaty becoming eoiiveniently ])raetieal in that 
country; in Syria it may, now that the country is restored to the Sultan ;• but the re- 
soul'ces of that region will never be available until anarchy be snjqux'ssed, and oiihu* and 
security be establlsbod. o can scarcely hope for these blessings under tliL‘ fee)>le power 
of the Sultan, and the extortion of a Pasha’s administration. 

There aiv also other eountries comprised witliin the gimeral stijndatlona of this eon- 
ventiop, to which tlieir application, if possible, would be highly iin])o]lti(;. Those arc the 
regions through wliicli the Danube flows down from tlie Austrian dominions to the Illack 
§ca. 4. c 

Taking up the ])Ositi on of an alllanee of nmlerial ana poll lical interests with Austria, 
as hearing upon the trade and navigation of tiie l)ar.a;>e. and Hrltish tradt? and power in 
the East, the pnnclple of the dd and 4tli articles of th(‘ treaty between England and 
Austria requires to be carried into full and faithful execution. England has on her ]>art 
dqiie so ; but Austria has, in her recent treaty wllh Russia, given nyi the vital principle of 
her treaty witli England, in respect to tlie navigation of the Danube.* 

The vast fertile and jiopulous regions which are watered and drained by th(‘ Danube and 
its tributary streams ; tlu'. villages, jilaius, Jind channels of these gi’iuit arteries of int(?r- 
course and commerce, form a great broad liighway of civilization and trade from west to 
east across Europe to tlie lllack Sea, to Constantlnojile, Asia Minor, and Persia: thus ex- 
timding a chain of eommnnieation, binding from one to another the natioiul. find conse- 
quently the political ini crests of probably more tlian 100, ()()(), 000 Europeans and Asiatics. 

Steam navigation and trade would carry eiistward the iut(;Higeiiei‘, the intT^*haiidis(*, 
the enterprise, and the civilization of the west. Open tlie Danube tlioroughly to the 
Black Sea ; let trade, and industry, and enterprise, bring fortli the natural riches of the 
countries between the Adriatic and the Euxine, between the Balkan and tlie Car[)at)iians — 
let the inliahitants see their material interests invaded by Russia, or any other power, at- 
temj)ting to closci the mouths of the Danube against foreign navigation and trade, and the 
event would prove that the jxnver of the czar, or any other sovereign, would vanish before 
that of the nations iiihahiting tlie banks of this great river anjl its branches, ” 

Having thus given a general view of the liesovrevs, Govinnmenty and Coynmorcinl 
and Fiscal Lvgislatiau of the Ottoman Emtiue, we will next introduce lier commercial 
treaties and tarifi's, and then give condenscid details of the agriciiltaral ])roducts of lier 
principal divisions and districts^ and the niannfactures, trade^ ^\li^^;aa^:i(Jalion of her 
towns and seaports, ' 

* It is stipulated in the fourth article of the treaty between England and Austria, and legalised 
by Act of Varliament, that Austrian vessels arriving in British ports witli cargoes, from the 
Danube, shall be placed upon the same fooling with regard to charges, as if they arrived direct 
from Austrian ports; British ships and cargoes in like manner, on entering and departing from 
tlio Danube, as far as Gukicz irielusive, to be placed on the same footing as Austrian vessels. 
The second article of ihc treaty signed at St. I*etershurg, in July, 1840, betweoii Au.stria and 
Russia, stipulates — “ Lespnvirrs marchands Antrichiem, mmi tjne cent dc Und auirv naliou ayant Ic 
droit de navitfurr (fans la Mcri.Xoif^c, rt qni cst cn jiaiv avre la. RnssiCf poarront entrer librcntcnt dads 
Irs (nd)ouchures navigables du Danube, h remontir, le drscendrr, — Russia, therefore, assumes the 
sovereign right, even in re gard to Austria, over the Danube, by declaring that tlie ships of nations 
whifh have the riglkt to navigate the Black Sea, and which areal peace with Russia^ are those which 
shad eyftr or dtpart J'rom ihc Danube. ' 
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TURKISH TKKATIK?. 

Quee^ Elizabeth, James L, and Charles I. entered into specific agrcemjjnts* 
with the Sublime Porte for the regulation of trade and the protection of their 
subjects. l%e provisions of those agreements were afterwards embodied in a 
treaty, or rather Hatti-ShcrifF, dated Adrianople, in the middle of the moon, 
^EMAziEL Akir, 108G, or September, 1675, in the reign of Charles the S?cond. 
The provisions of any importance in the foregoing agreements and treaty wer^ 
embraced in the following capitulations and articles of peace concluded at tlie 
Dardanelles in 1809. 

SoLTAN Meiiemed, 77)01/ he live for ever! 

“ Jm ever)/ thmg be observed m conformity to these capiiulatio7iSy aiid coyitraiy thei^to 
let nothing be doner 

The command, under the sublime and lofty signet, which imparts sublimity to cTory 
place, and under the imperial and noble cypher, whose glory is renowned tliroughout all the 
world, by the emperor and conqueror of the earth, acliievcd with the assistance of the 
Omnipotent, and by the special grace of God, is this ; 

\Vc, wjio by Divine grace, assistance, will, and benevolence, now' are the king of kings 
of the world* the prince of emperors of every age, tlic dispenser of crowns to monarchs, 
and the diampion Sultan Mehemed, son of Sultan Ibrahim Chan, son of Sultan Ahmed 
Chan, son of Sultan Mahomet Chan, son of Sultan Murad Chan, son of Sultan Selim 
Chan, son of Sultan Solyman Chan, son of Sultan Selim Chan , 

The most glorious amongst the great pi-inecs professing the faith of Jesus, and the 
most conspicuous amongst the potentates of the nation of the Messiah, and the umpire of 
public ditterenaes that exist hetween Christian nations, clothed with the mantle of mag- 
nificence and majesty, Charles the Second, King of England, Scotland, France, and 
Ireland, (wfiosc end terminate in bliss !) having sent an ambassador to the Sublime Poite 
in the time of our grandfather Sultan IMiiiad (whose tomb he ever resplendent !) of 
glorious memory and full of divine mercy and pity, with professions of fnendship, sinceritv, 
devotion, partiality, and benevolence, and denianding that his subjects might be at Jlbei ty 
to come and go inlj^ these parts, which permission was granted to them in the reign of the 
nTonarch aforesaid, in addition to vanoiis other special commands, to the end that on 
coming or going, either by land or sea, in their way, passage, and lodging, they might 
not experience any molestation or hindrance from any one. • 

He represented, in the reign of our grandfather Sultan Mehemed Chan, (whose tomb 
be ever rt'splendent !) to our just and overshadowing Porte, his cordial esteem, alliance, 
sincere friendship, and partiality thereto. As such privilege, theiwjfore, had been granted 
to the Kings and Sovereigns of France, Venice, and Poland, who profess the most piidbund 
devotion for our most^ eminent throne, and to othci*s between wdioiy and the Suyime Porte 
liiere exists a sincere amity and good understanding, so wa^ th» same, through friendship, 
in like manner granted to the said king ; and it was granted him that his subjects and 
theil’ interpreters might safely and securely come and trade in these our sacred dominions. 

The capitulations of sublime^ dignity and our noble commands hawng been, ^jinmgh 
fricndsliip, thus granted to the kings aforesaid, and the queen of the alwveinenlione*! 
kingdoms having heretofore a’so sent a noble personage witli presents to this victorious 
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Porte, which is the refuge and retreat of tlR3 kings of the world, tlie most exalt(‘d place, 
and the asylum of the eniperoi’S of the universe, (which gifts were graciously accepted), 
and she having earnestly implored the ])rivilego in question, her entJiBaties wore acceded to 
and these our high commands conceded to lier. 

I. That the EnglisJi nation and mcrcliants, and all other merchants sailing under 
the English flag, with thcar ships and vessels, and merchandize of all descriptions, shall and 
may pass safely by sea, and go and come into our (ioininions, without any tlic least pn^'jn- 
dice or molestation being given to their pei*sons, property, or effects, by any person wlwtso- 
ever, but that they shall be left in the iindistiu*Ded enjoyment of their privileges, and be at 
liberty to attend to their affairs. 

II. That if any of tlie Englisli coming into our dominions by land be ^molested or 

detained, such pei'sons shall he instantly released, without any further obstruetiou being 
given to them. t 

III. That Eiiglish sliips and vessels entering the ports and harbours of our dominions 
shall and may at all times safely and securely abide and remain therein, and at their free 
will apd pleasure depart therefrom, without any ojiposition or hindrance from any one. ' 

IV. That if it sliall happen that any ^>f their ships suffer by stress of weatlier, and not 
he provided with necessary stores and requisites, they shall be assisted by all who lia]>U(Mi 
to b(; present, whether tlui crews of our imperial sliijis, or others, both by sea and land. 

V. That being come into tlie ports and liarhours of our dominions, tliey sliall and may 
he at libei*ty to purchase at tludr pleasure, with tlieir own money, provisions and all other 
necessary articles, and to jirovide tlieinseivcs with water without interruption or liiudrancc 
fii^m any one. 

VI. That if any of their ships he wrecked iqiou any of the coasts of our dominions, 

all beys, cadis, governors, commandants, and others om* servants, who may be near or 
present, shall give them all lielp, protection, and assistance, and restore to fhcmi whatsoever 
goods and effiicts may be driven ashore«; and in the event of any plunder being committed, 
they shall make diligent search and iiupdry to find out the property, which, when recovered, 
shall be wholly restored by them. t ^ * 

V^II. That the merchants, intcrjireters, brokers, and others of the said nation, shall 
and may, both by sea and laud, come into our dominions, and there trade with the most 
pei fect se(mrity ; and in coming and going, neither they nor their attendants slidll receive 
any the least obstruction, molestation, or iujury, either iu their persons or property, from 
the beys, cadis, sca-ca]itains, soldiers, and others our slaves. 

VIII. TJiat if an Englisliman, eitlier for his own debt, or as surety for anotlier, shall 

ahsooiid, or become bankrupt, the debt shall be demanded from the real debtor only ; and 
unless tlie creditor be in possession of some seciuity given by another, sucli person shall not 
be arrested, nor the payment of such debt he demanded of him. i 

IX. That in all transactions, matters, and business oceurfing between tlie English and 
inei'chaiits of the countries to tliem subject, their attendants, interjiretei-s, and brokers, ^nd 
any other persons in our doniiiiions, with ly^gard to sales and purchases, credits, traffic, or 
security, and all other legal matters, they shall be at liberty to rei)air to the judge, and 
there make a hoget, or puldic authentic ac‘t, with witness, and registeythe suit^ to the end 
that if in futme any difference or dispute shall arise, they may both observe the said 
register and hoget ; and when the suit shall be found conformable thereto, it shall be ob- 
served accordingly. 

Should no such hoget, however, have been obtained from the judge, and false witnesses 
only are produced, their suit shall not be listened to, but justice be always administered ac- 
cording to the legal hoget. 

X. That if any shall calumniate an Englishman, by asserting that he 'hath been in- 
jured by Mm, aftd prodheing false witnesses against him, our judges khall not give ear unfo 
them, but the cruse shall oe referred to his ambassador, in order to liis deciding the same, 

-'•‘Jid that he may always have recourse to his protection. ^ 

wliifh if ^ Englishman, having committed an offence, shall make his escape, no 

ihall ciittr or being security for him, shall, under^such pretext, be taken or molested. 

'.n Englishman, or subject of England, be found to be a slave in our 
nded by the English ambassadtu* or consul, due inquiry and examina- 
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tion shall be made into the causes there of,and ^ch person being found to he English, shall 
he iininediately released, and delivered up to the ambassador or consul. 

XI 11. That all Ei^lishmcn, and subjects of England, who shall dwell or reside In our 
doTniiiions, whether they be mariied or single, artisans or merchants, shall be exempt from 

alltiibutc. , . /• 1 ^ 

XV. That the English ambassadors shall and may, at their pleasure, establish consuls 
in t^^e ports of Aleppo, Alexandria, Tripoli, Barbary, Tunis, Tripoli of Syria and Barbary, 
Scio^Smyrna, and Egypt, and in like manner remove them, and appoint others in their 
stead; without any one opposing them. • * 

XV. That in all litigations occurring between the English, of subjects of England, and 

any other person, the judges shall not proceed to hear the cause without the presence of an 
interpreter, or one of his deputies. * 

XVI. That if there happen any suit, or other difference or dispute, among the English 
themselves, the*decLsion thereof shall be left to their own ambassador or consul, according 
to their custom, without the judge or other governors, our slaves, intermeddling therein. 

• XVII. That our ships and gallej^s, and all other vessels which may fall in with any 
English ships in the seas of our dominions, shall not give them any molestation, nor de- 
tain them by demanding any thing, but shall show good and mutual friendship the one tc^ 
th? oilier, without occasioning them any prejudice. 

XVI II. That all the eajiitulations, privileges, and articles, granted to the French, 
Venetian, and other prineejs, who are in amity with tlie Sublime Porto, having* been in like 
maimer, through favour granted to the English, by virtue of om* special cHunniand, the same 
shall be always observed according to the form and teiiour thereof; so that no one in future 
do presume to violate the same, or act in contravention thereof. 

XIX. That if the corsairs or galliots of the Levant shall he found to have taken any 
English vessels, or robbed or plundered them of their goods and effects, also if any one shall 
have forcibly taken any thing from the English, all^ossible diligence and exertion shall be 
used and employed for the discovery of the property, and inflicting condign punisbineut on 

^ those wJio mayihavo committed such depredations ; and tliclr ships, goods, and effects sliall 
be restored to*tnem without delay or intrigue. 

XX. That all our Beglorbeys, imperial and private captains, governors, commandants, 
and othei* ffdministrators, sliall always strictly observe the tenour of these inii»erial capitu- 
lations, and res[)ect the friendship and correspondence established on both sides, every one in 
particular taking sjiecial care not to let any thing be done contrary thereto ; as long as the 
said monarch shall continue to e>incc true and sincere friendship, by a strict observance of 
the articles and conditions herein stipulated, these articles and conditions of peace and 
fiiendship shall, *in like manner, be observed and kept on our part. To the end, therefore, 
that no act i^iglit be committed in coatravention thci'cof, certain clear and distinct capitu- 
lations were conceded in the feign of our late grandfather, of happy memory (whose tomb 
be ^^ver resplendent !) 

Since which, in the time of our said grandfather, of happy monioiy, Sultan Ahmed, 
(whose tomb be blessed!) James, King of England, sent an ambassador with letters and 
pr^eiits (which weiB accepted), and requested that the friendship and good understanding 
wliich existed between him and the Porte in the days of our grandfather, of happy memory, 
as also the stipulations and conditions of the august capitulations, might he ratified and con- 
firmed, and certain articles added thereto ; whicli request being represented tt) the im- 
perial throne, express commands were given, that in consideration of the existing friendship 
and good understanding, and in conformity to the capitulations conceded to other princes 
in amity with the Sublime Porte, the articles and stipulations of ^he sacred capitulations 
should DC renewed and confirmed, and the tenour thereof be for ever observed ; and 
agiongst the articles &dded to the capitulations conceded by the* command aferesaid, at 
the request of the said king, were the following : * ^ 

That duties shall not be demanded or taken of the English, or the mcrcliaiits 
sailing under the flag of that nation, on any piastres and sequins they may import into #ur 
sacred dominions, or on those tlie^ may transport to any other place. * 

XXII. That our Beglerbeys, judges, defterdars, and masters of the mint slfall not inter- 
pose any luudi’ancc or obstacle tibcrcto, by demanding either dollars or sequins from them, 
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Qiidcr tlic j»rctence of having tlieni rccoin<?d and exchanged into other money, nor shall 
give them any molestation or trouble whatever with regard thereto. 

XXIll. That the English nation, and all ships belonging tcv places subject thereto, 
shall and may buy, sell, and trade in our sacred dominions, and (except arms, gun - 
]K)wder,*and other profiibited commodities), load and transpoi*t in their ships every kind of 
merchandize, at their own pleasure, without expenencing any the least obstacle or hind- 
rance from any one ; and their ships and vessels siiall and may at all times safely and se- 
curely come, abide, and trade in the )>orts and harbours of our sacred dominions, anda with 
their own money buy provisions and take in water, without any hindrance or molestation 
from any one. 

^ XXIV. That if an Englishman, or other stibject of that nation, shall involved in 
any lawsuit, or other affair connected with law, the judge shall not hear nor decide thereon 
until the ambassador, consul, or interpreter, shall be present ; and suits cx(|f*cdiiJg the value 
of 4000 aspers shall be heard at the Sublime Porte, and nowhere else. 

XXV. Tliat the consuls ap])ointed by the English ambassador in our sacred dominions, 
for tk(; protection of their merchants, shall never, under any pretence, be imprisoned, n'or 
their houses sealed uj), nor themselves sent away ; but all suits or differences in which tluy 

•may bo involved shall be represented to our Suhliino Porto, where their ambassadors ^ill 
answer for them. 

XXVI. That in case any Englishman, or other person subject to that nation, or navi- 

gating under its flag, should liaj^peii to die in our sacred dominions, our flseal and other 
oilicers shall not, upon pretence of its not being known to whom the proj)erty belongs, in- 
terpose any op])ositioii or violence, by taking or seizing the effects that may he found at 
his death, but they shall be delivered up to such Englishman, wlioeverhe may be, to whom 
the dcceiuscd may have left them by his will : and siiould he have died intestate, then the 
]n’opcrty shall be delivered up to the English consul, or his representafivo, who may be 
there present ; and in case tlicrc be noiconsul, or consular representative, they shall be se- 
<|uestered by the judge, in order to his delivering up the whole thereof, whenever any shi]> 
shall he sent by the ambassador to receive the same. I 

XXVII. That all the privileges, and other liberties already conceded, 'or hereafter to 
he conceded to the English, and other subjects of that luition sailing under (heir flag, by 
divers imperial commands, shall ho always obeyed, and observed, and inter] >reted iji their 
favour, according to the teiiour and true intent and meaning thereof ; neither shall any fees 
be demanded by the fiscal officers and judges in the distribution of their property and 
effects. 

XXVTIT. That the ambassadors and consuls shall and may take into .their seiwice any 
janizary or interpreter they please, without any other janizary, or other of our slaves, 
intruding themselves into their seiViec against tlicir will and consent. ‘ 

XXIX. That no obstruction or hindrance shall he given to the ambassadors, consuls, 

and other Englishmen, who may he desirous of making wine in their own houses, foi^ the 
consumption of themselves and families*; neither shall the janizaries our slaveys, or 
otluirs, presume to demand or exact any tiling from them, or do ^Jiem any injustice or 
injury. « 

XXX. That the English merchants having once paid the customs at Constantinopk*, 
Aleppo, ^\lexandria, Scio, Smyrna, and other ports of our sacred dominions, not an asper 
more shall he taken or demanded from them at any other place, nor sliall any obstacle be 
inter])Osed to the exit of their inerehandize. 

XXXI. That liavipg landed the merchandize imported by their ships into (mr sacred 

dominions, and paid in any port the customs thereon, and being obliged, from the impos- 
sibility of soiling the same there, to transport them to another port, the commandants or 
governors shalf not, on tk^e Iq-nding of such merchandize, exact from them any new cfis- 
toin or duty thereon, but shall suffer them, freely and unrestrictedly, to trade, without any 
molestation or obstruction whatsoever. * 

^ }£Xj(II. TliVt no excise or duty on animal food shall be demanded of the English, or 
auy'^sul)j*ectt^ of that nation. 

XXXIII. That differences and disputes having heretofore arisen between the ambas- 
sadors of the Queer; of England and King of France, touching the affairs of the Flemish 
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morfliants and both of them having presented memorials at our imperial stirrup, praying 
tliat sucli of tlie said merchants as should conic into our sacred dominions might navigate 
undt‘r their flao-, liatti-sheriffs were granted to both parties ; but tlie Captain Pacha, Sinan, 
the son of Cigala, now deceased, who was formerly Vizier, and well versed in maritime 
alhiirs haviiio- represented that it was expedient that such privi^ge should be granted to 
the Queen of England, and that the Flemish merchants should ^ilfiee themselves under her 
flac: as also the merchants of the four provinces of Holland, Zealand, Friesland, and 
(iuclderland, and all the other ViziCrs being likewise of opinion that they should all 

navigate under the queerPs Hag, and, like. all the other English, pay the eynsulage and 
other duties, as well on their own merchandize as on those o£ others loaded by them m 
their ships, to the queen’s ambassadors or consuls, it was, by express order and imperial 
autliority, Sccordingly commanded, that the French ambassador or consul should ij^jve^ 
hereafter oppose or intermeddle herein, but in future act conformably to the teiiour of the 

present capituTation. . , « t i *11 •!». i 

After which, another ambassador arnved from the said queen, with the gilts and pre- 
sents sent by her, which being graciously accepted, the said ambassador represented that the 
tpieen desired that certain other privileges might be added to the inijierial capiti^ations, 
whereof he furnished a list ; one of which was, that certain capitulations having been 
< 4 aTRed in the days of our grandfather, of happy memory (whose tomb be ever blessed 
to the end that the merchants of Spain, Portugal, Ancona, Sicily, Florence. Catalonia, 
Flanders, and all other merchant- strangers might go and come to our sacred dominions, 
and manage their trade, it was stipulated, in such capitulations, that they should he at 
liberty to appoint consuls ; but each nation being unable to defray the charge and main- 
tenance of a consul, they were left at liberty to place themselves under the flag of anf of 
the kings in jicaeo and amity with the Sublime Porte, and to have recourse to the pro- 
tection %f any. of their consuls, touching which privilege divers commands and capitu- 
lations were repeatedly granted, and the said merchants having, by virtue thereof, chosen 
to navigate under the English flag, and to have ffecourse in our harbours to the protection 
of il» English consuls, the French ambassadors contended that the said merchant- 
strangers Wttic entitled to the privilege of their capitulations, and forced them to have 
recourse Wi all ports to their consuls, which being represented by the said nations to our 
august tribunal, and their cause duly heard and decided, they were, for a second time, left 
to their free ehoiee, when again having recourse to the protection of the English ambas- 
sadors and consuls, they were continually molested and opposed by the French ambas- 
sador, wbicli being represented by the English with a request that we w ould not accept 
the articles added to the French capitulations respecting the nations of merchant-stran- 
gers, but that^t should he again inserted in the capitulations, that the said nations slioukl, 
ill the maiiner prescribed, have recourse to the protection of the English consuls, and that 
hereafter they should neveifcbe vexed or molested by the French on this point, it w^as, by 
the imperial authority, accordingly commanded that the merchants of the countries 
aforesaid, should, in the manner prescribed, have recourse to the protection of the English 
ambassadors and consuls, conformably to the? imperial commands to them conceded, and 
»diieh particular Was again registered in the imperial capitulations; viz., that there should 
never be issued any commands, contrary to the tenour of these capitulations wdiicb might 
tend to the prejudice or breach of our sincere friendship and good understanding ; but that 
on such occasions the cause thereof should first he certified to the ambassado»of England 
residing at our Sublime Porto, in order to liis answering and objecting to any thing that 
might tend to a breach of the articles of peace. 

XXXIV. That the English merchants, and other subjects of tiiat nation, shall and may, 
according to their condition, trade at Aleppo, Egypt, and other ports of our sacred 
^dominions, on Jiaying (according to ancient custom) a duty of three pqr cen^on all their 
merchandize, without being bound to the disbursement of»aii%sper more 
^ XXXV. That, in addition to the duty hitherto imifonnly exacted on all merchandize, 
laden, imported and transported in English ships, they shall also pj^y the whole the 
consulage to the English ambaesadors and consuls. • 

XXXVI. That the English merchants, and all other^ sailing under tludr flag, shall 
and may, freely and unrestrictedly, trade and purchase all sorts of mcrcliandize (prohibited 
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commodities alone excepted), and convey tbeni eitlier by land or sea, or by way of tbe 
I’iver Tiinais, to the countries of Muscovy or Russia, and bring back from thence other 
mer<;baudize into our sacred doniinioiis, for tbe purposes of traffic, and also transport others 
to Persia and other conquered countiies. 

XXXVIL That sucli, customs only shall be demanded on the said goods in the con- 
quered comitries as hafe always been received there, without any tiling more being 
exacted. ^ 

XXXVIII. That should the ships bound for Constantinojde be forced by contrary 
winds to put nito Caffa, or any other [ilace of tli^se parts, and not be disposed to buy or 
sell any thing, no one shall presume forcibly to take out or seize any part of their mer- 
chandize, or give to the ships or crews any molestation, or obstruct the vessels that are 
^joupd to those ports ; but our governors shall always protect and defend tlffim, and all 
their crews, goods, and (iffijcts, and not permit any damage or injury to be done to them : 
and should be desirous ot‘ piu'chasing, with their own money, any provision.^n the places 
where they may hajqien to be, or of hiring any carts or vessels (not before liired by others), 
for the trans])ortation of their goods, no one shall Idnder or obstruct them therein, , 

XXX TX. That customs shall not be demanded or taken on the merchandize brought 
by them in their ships to Constantinople, or any other ])ort of our sacred dominions, 
wiiich they shall not, of their own free will, land with a view to sale. « ^ 

XL. Th«at on their ships amviiig at any port, and landing their goods and mer- 
chandizes, they shall and may, after having paid tlunr duties, safely and securely depart, 
witlioiit exjienenciiig any molestation or obstruction from any one. 

XLI. That English ships coming into our sacTcd dominions, and touching at the 
points of Barbary and of the w^estern coast, used oftentimes to take on board pilgrims and 
other Turkisli passengers, with the intention of landing them at Alexandria, and other 
ports of our sacred dominions ; on thc*ir arrival at which ports the commandants and 
governors demanded of them customs on the w^liole of their goods before they were 
landed, by reason of which outrage they have forborne receiving on board any more 
pilgnms ; the more so as they were forced to take out of the ships that ^^ere boimd to 
Constantinople the merchandize destined for other places, besides exacting' the duties on 
those that w^ere not landed ; all English ships, therefore, bound to Constantino^)le, Alex- 
andria, Trij)oli of Syria, Scanderoon, or other ports of our sacrwl dominioiifi, •shall in 
future be bound to pay duties, according to custom, on such goods only as they shall, of 
their own free will, land with a view to sale ; and for such merchandize as they shall not 
discharge, no custom or duty shall be demanded of them, neither shall the lojist moles- 
tation or hindrance be given to them, hut they shall and may freely ti’ausimrt them 
wherever they please. 

XLII. That ill case any EiigHshinan, or other person navigating under^ their flag, 
should happen to commit manslaughter, or any other crime, tor be thereby involved in a 
lawsuit, the governors in our sacred dominions shall not proceed to the cause until tlie 
ambassador or consul shall be present, but they shall hear and decide it together without 
their presuming to give tljein any the least ^molestation, by lieaiing it alone, contrary to 
holy law and these capitulations. « , 

XLI 11. That notwithstanding it is stipulated by the imperial capitulations, that the 
merchandize laden on board all English 8hij>s proceeding to our sacred doiniuions shall 
moreover ]»^y consulage to tbe ambassador or consul for those goods on which customs are 
j)ayable, certain Mahometan merchants, Sciots, Franks, and ill-disposed persons, object to 
the payment thereof ; wherefore it is hereby cominaiided, that all the merchandize, unto 
whomsoever belonging, vhich shall be laden on board their sliij)s, and have been used to 
pay custom, shall in future pay the consulage, without any resistance or opporitioil. 

XLIV. That jlie English and other merchants navigating under tbeir flag, who trade to 
Aleppo, shall jiay such custortls atid other duties on the silks, brought and laden by them on 
board their ships, as are paid by the French and Venetians, and not one asper more. 

XLV. That the ambassadors of the King of England, residing at the Sublime Porte, 
beiij§ tjie representatives of his majesty, and the interpii3tcrs the representatives of the 
ambassadors fol such matters, J^herefore as the lattc*r shall translate or speak, or for what- 
ever sealed letter or memorial they may convey to any place in the name of their ambas- 
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sjKlor, it being found, that that which they hi^ve interpreted or translated is a true inter- 
i)retation of the words and answers of the ambassador or consul, they shall be always 
free from all iinputa^on of fault or punishment ; and in case they shall commit any 
ofFenee, our judges and governors shall not reprove, beat, or put any of tlie said interpre- 
ters in prison, without the knowledge of the ambassador or consulf^ • 

XL VI. That in case any of the interpreters shall happen to die* if he be an Englishman 
protLicding from England, all his effects shall be taken j)OSsessioii of by the ambassador or 
consul ; but should lie be a subject of our dominions, they shall be delivered up to his next 
heir ; and having no heir they shall be coiffiscated by our fiscal officers. • 

And it was expressly commanded and ordained, that the above-mentioned articles and 
privileges s\jQuld in future be strictly observed and performed, according to the form 
and teiiom* thereof. ^ • 

Since wliicjf time, an ambassador from the King of England came to the Sublime 
Porto, and represented that laws had been oftentimes juomulgated contrary to the tenour of 
the srfCred capitulations, which being produced without their knowledge to ouf judges, and 
fhe dates of such laws being posterior to those of our capitulations, the latter could not be 
carried into execution ; his sovereign, therefore, wished that such laws might not Se exe- 
cijJe(L but that the imperial c«apitulations should bo always observed and maintained 
according to the form and tenour thereof ; all which being represented to the impenjn 
throne, such request was acceded to, and conformably thereto, it was expressly ordained 
and commanded, that all such laws as had already been, or should thereafter be, ])i’omul- 
gated contrary to the tenour of these imperial capitulations, should, when j)Ieaded or 
(piotcd before our judges, never be admitted or earned into execution, but that the said 
judges should ever obey and observe the tenour of the imperial capitulations. In the tiiTie 
of our glorious forefathers and most august predecessors of happy memory, thertdbre, clear 
and distinct capitulations were granted, wliicli annulled such laws, and directed them to be 
taken from those who produced them. 

After which, Sidtaii Osman Chan having ascended the imperial throne, the King of 
Englaifd senl^ anotluir ambassador with letters and presents, wdiich were graciously 
a(!cepted, rcqftcsting that the im])erial ca[rttulations granted in splendid and happy times, 
by the singular justice of our gloiious forefathers, and by them confirmed and granted, 
might bef renewed. 

And some time after his august coronation, the King of England again sent unto this 
Sublime Porte one of his most distinguished and wise personages as his ambassador, with a 
letter and presents, which were graciously accepted, professing and demonstrating the most 
sincere friondsh^i for the said Porte ; and the said ambassador having desired, on the part 
of the king, that the capltiJations granted in the happy time of our glorious forefathers 
and august predecessors, as also those granted by the aforesaid sultan might he renew'cd 
and confirmed, and certain liflportant and necessary articles added to the imperial cajutn- 
latWiis, and tliat others already granted might be amended and more clearly expressed ; 
such his request was acceded to, and the imperial capitulations granted in tlie time of our 
most glonous and august forefathers were confirmed, the arti(?les and stipulations renewed, 
and the conditions and conventions observed. Whereupon express comniands were given 
that the tenour of the sacred cajutulations should he strictly peiformed, and that no one 
should presume to contravene the same. And the said ambassador having represented and 
notified to the Sublime throne, that governors and commandants of many placcE^had, con- 
trary to the tenour of the imperial capitulations, molested and vexed with vaiious inventions 
and innovations the English and other merchants, subjects of that nation, trading to these 
our sacred dominions, and desired that they might be prohibited frbm so doing, and some 
new ai'ticles bb added to tlie imperial capitulations, ' an imperial order was accordingly 
granted, whereby it w&s expressly commanded, that the articles newly added should be for 
ever strictly executed, without any one ever presuming to viAlatS the same. 

KLVIl. That whereas the corsairs of Tunis and Barbary having, contrary to the tenour 
of the capitulations and our imperial licence, molested the merchants anil other subject of 
the King of England, as also thoSe of other kings in amity with the Sifhbllme Ponfc^ and 
plundered and pillaged their goods and property, it was cvcpressly ordaiil^'d and com- 
manded, that the goods so plundered should be restored, and the captives released ; and 
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tliat if after sucli commands the Tunisians and Alg-crines slioiild, contrary to tlie tenoiir <»f 
our capitulations, again tnolest the said merchants, and pillage theii* goods and property, 
and not restore the same, but convey them to the comitries and ports of our sacred domi- 
nions, and especially to Tunis, Barbary, Modon, or Coron, the beglerbeys, governors, and 
coinniand^ants of such places should in future banish and punish them, and not permit them 
to sell the same. 

XLVIII. That it is written and registered in the capitulations, that the governors and 
officers of Aleppo, and other ports of our sacred ddininions, should not, contrary to the 
tenour of the said capitulations, forcibly take fi?om the English merchants any money for 
their silk, under the pretence of custom or other duty, but that the said merchants should 
pay for the silk, by them purchased at Aleppo, the same as the French and Venetians do, 
'kndiTio more. Notwithstanding which, the commandants of Aleppo have, under colour of 
custom and duty, demanded two and a half per cent for their silk, and thereby taken their 
money : wherefore we cominand that this matter be investigated and hujiiired into, in 
order that such money may be refunded to them by those who have taken the same^ and 
for the future, the duty exacted from them shall be according to ancient custom, and as tlif 
Veiietilins and Fixmcli were accustomed to pay, so that not a single asper more he taken 
ly any new imposition. 

• XLIX. That the merchants of the aforesaid nation, resident at Galata, buy and reccl. e 
divers goods, wares, and merchandizes, and after liaving paid to our customer the duties 
thereon, and received a teseare, ascertaining their liaving paid the same, preparatory to 
loading such goods in due time on board their ships, it sometimes ha]>peiis that, in the 
interim, the customer either dies, or is removed from his situation, and his successor will not 
accept of the said teseare, but demands a fresh duty from the said merchants, thereby 
molesting them in various w'ays ; wherefore we do command, that on its really and truly 
appearing that they have once paid the duties on the goods purchased, the customer shall 
receive the said tescar6 witlnuit demanding any fresh duty. 

L. That the merchants of the aforesaid nation, after having once paid the duties, and 
received the tescar6, for the camlets, mohair, silk, and other merchandize, purcln^sed by 
them at Angora, and transported to Constaiitino[)]e and other ports of oVy^* .sacred do- 
minions, and having deposited such goods in their ow^n warehouses, have fceen again 
applied to for duties thereon ; w^c do therefore hereby conjinand that they shall ij.o longer 
be molested or vex(*d on that head, but that when the said merchants shall ho desirous of 
loading such goods on board their ships, and on its apj^eai'ing by the teseare that they have 
already ])aid the duties thereon, no fresh custom or duty shall be demanded f(3r the said 
goods, provided that the said mercliauts do not blend or intermix the goods wdiich have not 
paid custom wotb those which have. • 

LI. That the merchants of the aforesaid nation, having once paid the customs on tlie 
merchandize imported into Constantinople, and other ports «f our sacred dominions, and 
on those ex})orted thenjfroin, as silks, camlets, and other goods, and hewing imahle to sell 
the said goods, are under the necessity of transporting them to Sininia, Scio, and oflun* 
ports ; on their ari’ival tlierc the governor^ and custom-house officers of such ports shall 
always accept their tescares, and forbear exacting any further duty on tli%. said merchandize. 

LIT, That for the goods which the merchants of the nation aforesaid shall bring to 
ConstautinopUi, and other ])orts of our sacred donniuoiis, and for those they shall ex- 
port fromifche said places, the Mastaviagi of Galata and Constantino])le shall take their 
mastaria, according to the old canon and ancient usage, that is to say, for those mer- 
chandizes only whereon it was usually j)aid ; but for such merchandizes as have not bt!C*n ac- 
customed to pay tlie s^inc, nothing slnill he taken contrary to the said canon, neither 
shall any innovations be made in future with regard to English merchandize, nor sJiall 
one asper priore l^e take«. than is warranted by custom. u 

Llll. That the inercli^nts«of the aforesaid nation shall and may always come and ^o 
into the ports and harbours of our sacred dominions, and trade, without experiencing any 
ohsjtacle from any^one, with the cloths, kersies, spice, tin, lead, and other merchandize *they 
may |)«ing, and, \#ith the exception of prohibited goods^ shall and may, in like mannej’, 
buy and expAt all sorts of i^erchandize, without auy one presuming to prohibit or molest 
them : and our customers and other officers, after having received the duties thereon, ac- 
I 
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cording to ancient custom and tlie tenoiir of these sacred capitulations, shall not demand 
of them any thing more, touching which point, certain clear and distinct capitulations were 
granted, to the end that the beglerbeys and other commandants, our subjects, as also the 
commandants and lieutenants of our harbours, might always act in conformity to these 
our imperial commands, and let nothing be done contrary thereto. » • 

After which, in the time of our uncle, deceased, blessed and translated to Paradise, Sul- 
tan diurad Chan (whose tomb be ever resplendent !) the aforesaid King of England sent Sir 
Sack^ille Crow, Baronet, as his ambassador, with a letter and presents, which were graciously 
accepted ; but the time of his embassy t)cing expired, another ambassador* named Sir 
Thomas Bendish, arrived to i*eside at the Porte in his stead, with his presents, and a 
courteous letter, professing the utmost friendship, devotion, and sincerity ; and the ^id# 
ambassador having brought the cai)itulations formerly granted to the English, and re- 
quested they might be renewed according to custom, he represented the damage and injury 
sustained by the English, contrary to the tenourof various articles of the capitulations — viz.. 

That before the English merchants repaired to the custom-house, some one wt;nt on 
l#)ard the sliip, and forcibly took out their goods ; and before any price coidd be fi:^d on 
the best and most valuable articles, or the accounts made out, he took and carried tlicni 
au^y j and that the said merchants, having punctually paid the duties thereon in one portjp 
and being desirous of transporting the same goods to anotlier j)ort, the customer detained 
them, and would not suffer them to de])art until they had paid the duties a second time : 
and whereas it is specified in the capitulations, that in all suits wherein the English are 
parties, our judges arc not to liear or deckle the same, unless their ambassador or consul 
be present ; notwithstanding which, our judges, without the knowledge of their ainba#" 
sador, have proceeded to imprison and exact presents from the English merchants, and 
other subjects of that natioji, besides being guilty of other oppressions : and whereas it is 
further ordered in tlie capitulations, that no duties shall be taken on such sequins and 
])iastcrs as by the English merchants shall be brought in, or carried out of, our imperial 
dominions, and that a duty of three per cent only shall be demanded on their goods : not- 
withstanding ^\ji|iich, the customers have exacted duties on the sequins and .(loIlai*s, and 
demanded mofe duties than wci-c due on the silk bought by them, besides demanding six 
per cent on^he goods transported from Alexaiidi*ia to Aleppo, which abuses were heretofore 
rectified by an express liatti-sherifF ; notwithstanding which, the English merchants still 
continued to experience sonic molestation, by the customers valuing their goods at more 
than they were worth, so that although it was the custom to receive hut three j)er cent 
onK% the latter exacted six per cent from tliem, and the servants of the custom -hoi iso, 
under colour of pertain petty charges, took from them various sums of money, and that a 
greater number of waiters were put on board their ships than usual, the expenses attend- 
ingwhich w(ft*ea great burden to the merchants and masters of ships who sustained it. 

That the customers, desirous to value goods at more thau their w^orth, were not satisfied 
witlr the merchants paying them duties on the same goods at the rate of three per cent, 
but interjiosed numerous difficulties and obstacles : 

The said amlja^dor having requested, therefore, that such abuses might be rectified, 
and the laws of the imperial capitulations be duly executed, his request was represented to 
the imperial throne, w hen we were graciously pleased to order : 

LIV. That the English merchants having once paid the duties on their mej*chandizc, 
at the rate of three per cent, and taken them out of their ship, no one shall demand or 
exact from them any thing more without their consent : and it w as moreover expressly 
commanded, that the English merchants should not be molested or^ vexed in manner afore- 
said, contrary to the articles of the capitulations. 

Since which, another ambassador of the King of England^ Sir Ilcnongo Finch, 
liiiight, Earl of Wincnilsea, Viscount Maidstone, and Barqn Kitzherhert bf Eastwcll, ar- 
rived to reside at the Sublime Porte, with presents and a courteous letter, demon tst rating 
his rfhicere frieiidsliip, and professing the utmost cordiality and devotion ; wliich ambassador 
also presented the capitulations, and requested tliat the most necessfjhy and iinjKutlnt 
articles thereof might be rciiew^ed* and confirmed, according to custom, wTiicl^ request wasr 
graciously acceded to, and the desired privileges granted to hiffi — viz,, 
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LV. That the imperial fleet, galleys, an^l other vessels, departing from our sacred do- 
minions, and falling m with English ships at sea, shall in nowise molest or detain thein, 
nor take from them any thing whatsoever, but always show to one aij!,other good friendship, 
without occasioning them the least damage or injury ; and notwithstanding it is thus declared 
in the imperial capitulations, the said English ships are , still molested by the ships of the 
imperial fleet, and by the beys and captains who na\ngate the seas, as also by tliose of 
Algiers, Tunis, and Barbary, who falling in with |bem whilst sailing from one pO|ft to 
another, detain them for the mere purpose of plunder, under colour of searching for oiif my s 
property, anti under that ])ret.ence prevent them •from prosecuting thei)* voyage ; now we do 
hereby expressly command, that the provisions of the old canon bo cxecutetl at the castles 
^and in the ports only, and no wliere else, and that they shall no longer be Jiahle to any 
fuiflior search or exaction at sea, under colour of search or examination. 

LVI. That tlie said ainh«assador having represented that our enstomejs, after liaving 
been fully paid the pi’opor duties by the English merchants on their goods, delayed, con- 
trary to the* articles and sti])ulations of the capitulations, to give them the fesenres of 
the g^ods for which they had already received the duty, xvith the sole view of opfU’cssin^ 
and doing them injustice ; we do liereby strictly command tliat the said customers do never 
j[nore delay gmiiting them the tescares, and the gomls whereon they have once })aid the 
duty being transported to another port, in consequence of no opportunity of sale Hhviiig 
occurred in the former port, entire credit shall he given to the tescarh^ ascertaining the 
payment already made, agreeably to tlie capitulations gi’anted to them, and no molestation 
shall be given to them, nor any new duty demanded. 

^ LVII. That notwithstanding it is stipulated by the capitulations that the Eiiglisli 
merchants, and other subjects of that nation, shall and may, according to their rank and 
condition, trade to Alcpjio, Egypt, and other parts of our Imperial Dominions, and for all 
their goods, xvares, and merchandize, pay a duty of three percent only, and nothing more, 
according to ancient custom, tlie customers have molested the English merchants, xvith a 
view to oppress them and the subjects of that nation, on their arrival with their goods 
laden on board their ships, whether conveyed by sea or land, at our ports ^ and liarhours, 
under pretence of the goods so brought by them not belonging to the EngKsR ; and that 
for goods brought from England they demanded three per cent only, but for tliosd^hrought by 
them from Venice and other ports, tliey exacted more ; wherefore, on tills jioml, let the 
imperial capitulations granted in former times be observed, and our governors and officers 
in nowise permit or consent to the same being infringed. 

LVIII. That whereas it is specified in the capitulations, that in ease an Englisliman 
should become a debtor or surety, and run away or fail, the debt sliall he demanded of the 
debtor ; and if the creditor be not in possession of some legal document given by the surety, 
he shall not he arrested, nor such debt he demanded of liiin ; should an Engliiih niorchaiit, 
resident in anotlier country, with the sole view of freeing lii/llself from the payment of a 
debt, di*aw a bill of exchange from another merchant, living in Turkey, and tlie persij^i to 
whom the same is payable, being a map of power and authority, sliould molest sueli 
merchant who had contracted no debt to the drawer, and oppress him, contrary to law and 
the sacred capitulations, by contending that the hill was drawn upon fimi, and that he was 
bound to pay the debt of the other merchant ; now w^e do hereby expressly command, tliat 
no such molestation be given in future, but if such merchant shall accept the bill, they 
shall proceed in manner and form therein pointed out ; but should he re^e to accept it, 
he shall be liable to no further trouble. 

LTX. That the iriicqiretcrs of the English ambassadors, having always been free and 
exempt from all contributions and impositions wliatever, respect shall iu future be paid to 
the articles of the capitulations stipulated in ancient times, without the fiscal officers inter- 
meddling *W’ith i^ie effects any of the interpreters who may happen to die, wliich effects 
shall be distributed amongst Ins heirs. 

LX. That the aforesaid King, having been a true friend of our Sublime Porte, hi^ am- 
bassador, who resMes here, shall be allowed ten servants, of any nation whatsoever, who 
shall •Ife exerj^pt from impositions, and in no manner molested. 

LXI. That if any Englishman should turn Turk, and it should be represented and 
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proved, that, besides his own goods, he has injiis hands any property belonging to another 
person in England, such property shall be taken from him, and delivered up to the ambas- 
sador or consul, that t^iey may convey the same to the owner thereof. 

The ambassador of the aforesaid king, who resided in om: Sublime Porte, being dead, 
Sir John Finch, Knight, a prudent man, was sent as ambassado^ to the imperial throne, 
and to reside at our Sublime Porte, with a letter and presents, which, on aiTival and pro- 
sen^tion to our glorious and imperial presence, were graciously accepted ; and the said am- 
bassador, having brought with him the sacred capitulations, heretofore granted by our 
august person, and represented to us, cfh the part of the aforesaid king, fiis mnjesty s 
desire that they should be renewed and confirmed, according to custom, and certain new 
articles add<^ to them ; to which request we most graciously accc<led, by commanding that, 
such additional articles be registered in the imperial capitulations, of which one was Tihe 
imperial comn^d, to which was affixed the hatti-sherift’, that is, the hand of our deceased 
glorious father, absolved by God, Sultan Ibrahim, (whose soul rest in glory aud divine 
mercy !) in the year 1053 — to wit : 

• LX 11. That for every piece of cloth, called Londra, which, from ancient tim^s, was 
always brought by the British ships to Alexandria, there should he taken in that place a 
duty of forty paras, for every piece of kersey six paras, for every bale of hareskins six parai^ 
and for every quintal of tin and lead, Damascus weight, fifty-seven ])aras and a half. 

LX 1 11. That on afterwards transporting the said goods from Alexandria to Aleppo, 
there should be demanded, by the custom-house officers of Alej>po, for every piece of 
Londra eighty paras, fi>r a piece of kersey eight paras and two aspers, for every bundle of 
liareskins eight paras and two aspers, aud for every Aleppo Aveight of tin and lead, o^e 
para. 

LXIV. That on the goods purchased by the aforesaid nation at Aleppo, there should 
be paid for transport duty, on every bale of unbleached linen cordovans, and cbora- 
sani-hindi, two dollars and a Imlf, for every bale of cotton yarn one dollar and a quarter, 
for every bale of galls one quarter, for every bale of silk ten osmans ; and for rhubarb and 
other ttifles, and various sorts of drugs, according to a valuation to be made by the ap- 
praiser, tlie^e«slioiild be taken a duty of throe per cent. 

LXV. That on carrying the said goods to Alexandria, and there loading them on board 
their slii]^, there should be taken for transport duty, on every bale of unbleached linen and 
cordovans one dollar and a half, for every bale of cliorasani-hindi and cotton -yivm three- 
quarters, for every bale of galls one quarter ; and for rhubarb and other trifles, and various 
sorts of drugs, after a valuation made thereof, there should be taken tlirce quarters of a 
piastre ; and that for the future, no demand wliatever to the contrary should be sub- 
mitted to. 

LX VI. •That all commands issued by the chamber contrary to the abovementloned 
articles should not be obeyed^ but for the future, every thing be observed conformably to 
th^enour of the capitulations and the imperial signet. 

LXV II. It being stipulated by the capitulations that the English merchants shall pay a 
duty of three per cent on all goods by them imported and exported, without being bound 
to*pay an asper more ; and disputes having arisen with the customers on tliis head, they 
shall continue to pay duty as neretofore paid by them, at a rate of three per cent only, 
neither more nor less. 

LXVIll. That for the London and other cloths manufactured in England, wTietlier fine 
or coarse, and of whatsoever price, imported by them into the ports of Constantinoide and 
Galata, there sliall be taken, according to the ancient canons, and as they have always 
hitherto paid, one hundred and forty-four aspers, computing the ’dollar at eighty aspers, 
and the leone •at seventy, and nothing more shall be exacted from them ; but the clot^ of 
]y[olland and other countries, viz. serges, Londrina scai'lets, and^otlfer cloths, shall pay, for 
the future, that which hitherto has been the accustomed fluty ; and at Smyrna likewise 
shall be paid according to ancient custom, calculated in dollars and leones, for every piece 
of London or other clotli of English fabric, whether fine or coarse, one hundred and twenty 
aspers, without an asper more beihg demanded, or any innovation being*made therein. 

LXIX. It being registered in the imperial capitulations, that all suiti wherein the 
Engfish are parties, and exceeding the sum of four thousand aspers, shall be heard in our 
Sublime Porte, and nowhere else, ' * 
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T],at if at any time the commanders and governors should airest 

or other Enf^lishiiiaii, on tlie point of departure by any ship, y leasoi } liinHolf as 

nniiid upon him, if the consul of tlie place ^vill ffire bail lor him, ^by olloiint, him. t . 
surety until such suit shall be decided in our imperial divan, sucli person so anosted sliali 
be released, and not imjlrisoned or prevented from prosecuting his voyage ; and they who 
claim anything from them sliall present themselves in our imperial divan, and there submit 
their claims, in order that the ambassador may furnjsli an answer thereto. With refrapd to 
those for whom the consul shall not have given bail, the commandant may act as he, -shall 
think propef. ^ 

LXX. That all English ships coming to the ports of Constantinople, Alexandria, 
^^Smynia, Cypinis, and other ports of our sacred dominions, shall pay three lijindred asjiers 
for*anchorage duty, without an asper more being demanded from them. 

LX XL That should any Englishman coming with iiiereliandizc tum^Turk, and the 
goods so imported by him be proved to belong to merchants of his own country, from whom 
lie had taken them, the whole shall be detained, with the ready money, and delivered u]> to 
the aijiihassador, in order to liis transmitting tin* same to tlie right ow’iiers, without any ef 
our judges or officers iuterjiosing any obstacle or liiiidrance thereto. 

LXXII. That no molestation shall he given to any of the aforesaid nation buying cam- 
lets, mohairs, or grogivam yarn, at Angora and Beglihazar, and desirous of exporting Vhe 
same from thence, after having paid the duty of three per cent by any demand of customs 
for the exportation thereof, neither sliall one asper more be demanded of tlieiii. 

LXXII I. That should any suit he instituted by an English merchant for the amount of 
a,^deht, and tlie same he recovered by means of the assistance of a cliiaux, he shall jiay him 
out of the money recovered two per cent, and w liat is usually paid for fees in the mvhkemcy 
or coin t of justice, and not an asper more. 

LXXIV. That the king, having always been a friend to the Sublime Porte, out of 
regard to such good friendship, liis majesty shall and may, with liis own mom^y, pun^liasc 
for liis own kitchen at Smyrna, Saloiiica, or any other port of oui* sacred dominions, in fer- 
tile and abundant years, and not in times of dearth or siranrity, two cargoes of Kgs and , 
rai.sins, and after having paid a duty of three per cent thereon, no obstacle* (<r hindrance 
shall he given thereto. •» 

LXXV. That it being represented to us that the English merchants have* been ac- 
customed hitherto to pay no custom or scale duty, either on the silks bought by tlK-in 
at Brussa and Constantinople, or on those whieli come from Persia and Georgia, and are 
purchased by them at Smyrna from the Ai-raeiiians ; if such usage or custom really exists, 
and the same he not prejudicial to the emj)ire, such duty shall not he paid in future : and tlie 
said ambassador, having requested that the aforegning articles might be duly resj)ccted, and 
added to the Impeiial capitulations, liis request was acceded to ; therefore, jn the same 
manner as the capitulations w ere heretofore conceded by our ‘'Imperial hatti -sheriff, so are 
they now in like manner renewed by our Imperial command ; wliercforo, in conforinitji to 
the Imperial signet, w^e have again granted these sacred capitulations, wliich we eoininnnd 
to he observed, so long as the said king shall continue to maintain that good friendship 
and understanding with our Sublime Porte, which was maintained iif'the ha]>py time* of 
our glorious ancestors, which friendship wc, on our part, accept ; and adhering to these 
articles and stipulations, we do hereby promise and swear, by the one Omnipotent God, the 
creator oP heaven and earth, and of all creatures, that wc will permit nothing to be done 
or transacted contrary to the tenour of the articles and stipulations heretofore made, 
and these Imperial capitulations ; and accordingly every one is to yield implicit faith and 
obedience to this oui* IiAperial signet, affixed in the niid^e of the month of Gamaziel in 
the year 1086 (corresponding with the year of our Lord, 1675). 

Treaty Ibetween Great Biitain and the Sublime Porte. Concluded at tlie Dardanellds, 

the 5th of January, 1809. 

(Translation.) 

JSi the n^e of the Most Merciful God. The objeef of this faitlifrd and authentic In- 
strument is as follows : * 

^ Notwithstanding the appearances of a misunderstanding between the court of Great 
Britain and the Sublime Ottoman Porte, consequent upon the occurrences of the moment, 
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tlie two Powers, equally ainmateJ with a sigeere desire of rc-esfahlisliing the ancient 
friendsliip wJiicIi subsisted between them, and havci agreed upon the following Articles : 

AitT/ciiK L From tlie irnnrient of signing tlie present treaty, every act of liostility 
botw(}en KngJmid and Turkey shall cease; and in furtherance of this happy ])eace, the ])ri- 
soners on both sides shall be exchanged without distinction, in thirty-one days from the 
signature of this treaty, or sooner if possible. 

U, Should any fortresses belonging to the Sublime Porte be in the possession of Great 
Britan, tliey shall be restored to the Sublime Porte, and given up, with all the cannons, 
warlike stores, and other eftects, in the con<iition in w liich they were found at •the time of 
their being occupied by England, and this restitution shall be made in the space of thirty- 
one days froii^ tlie signature of the present treaty. 

lib Should there be any effects and projierty belonging to English merchants un^er 
sequestration, within the jurisdiction of the Sublime Porte, the same shall be entirely given 
up, and restored to the proprietors ; and in like manner should there be any effects, pro- 
perty, and vessels, belonging to merchants, subjects of the Sublime Porte, und£r seque^ra- 
tWn at Malta, or in any other islands and possessioiis of his Britannic Majesty, tlic^' also 
shall he entirely given uj) aiid restored to their jiroprietors. 

IV’’. The treaty of cajjitiilations agreed upon in the Turkish year 108() (a.d. 167o)J^ 
in file* middle of the month Gemniaziei Akir, as also the act relating to the commerce of 
the Black Sea, and the other privileges {[mtiazat) equally established by Acts at sub" 
sequent jHjriods, shall continue to be observed and maintained as if they liad suffered no 
interriq)tion. 

V. Ill return for the indulgence and good trcjftmcnt afforded by tlie Sublime Porte to 
Englisli merchants, with respect to their goods and property, as well as in all matters 
tending to facilitate their commerce, England shall reciprocally extend every indulgence 
and friendly treatment to the Hag, subjects, and mer(?hants of the Sublime Porte, which 
may hereafter frequent the dominions of his Britaniiic Majesty for the purposes of com- 
merce. 

VI.* Tlie last custom-house tariff established at Co:;.stantinoplc, at the ancient rate of 
throe per ceTit*and particularly the article relating to the interior commerce, shall continue 
to he obserted, as they are at present regulated, and to which England promises to con- 
form. • 

\Tl. Ambassadors from his Majesty the King of Great Britain shall enjoy all the 
honours enjoyed by ambassadors to the Sublime Porte from other nations ; and ambassa- 
dors from the Siihlimc Porte at tlie court of London shall reciprocally enjoy all the honours 
granted to the ambassadors from Great Britain. 

VIII. Consuls {Shahhetiders) may he appointed at Malta, and in the dominions of 
liis 13ritaniii(4 Majesty where it shall be necessary to manage and superintend the affairs 
and interests of merchants of*the Sublime Porte, and similar privileges and immunities to 
tho^ granted to Eugli.sh consuls resident in tlie Ottoman dominions, shall be duly 
afforded to tlie “ s/iahhanders^^ of the Sublime Porte. 

IX. English ambassadors and consuls may supply themselves, according to custom, 
with such dragomeiT as they shall stand in need of, but as it has already been mutually 
agreed upon, that the Sublime Porte shall not grant the “ hara€^ of dragoman in favour 
of individuals who do not execute that duty in the place of their destination, it is settled, 
in conformity w'ith tliis principle, that in future, the “ haraC^ shall not be granibd to any 
person of the class of tradesmini or bankers, nor to any shopkeeper or manufacturer in the 
))uhlic markets, or to one who is engaged in any matters of tliis description ; nor shall 
English consuls be named from among the subjects of the Sublime 'Porte. 

X. English patents of protection shall not be granted to dependants, or merchants 
1^0 are subjects of tlid Sublime Porte, nor shall any passport delivcred^^o suA persons, 
on the part of ambassadors or consuls, without permission'- previously obtained from the 
Subjjinie Porte. 

XI. As ships of w^ar have at all times been prohibited fiom entering the canal of Con- 
stantinople — viz., in the straits of the Dardanelles and of the Black Sea ; \nd as this Ancient 
regulation of the Ottoman empire is in future to be observed by every pow’er in time of 
peace, the court of Great Britain promises on its part to confonn to this principle. 
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XII. I'he ratificatiops of the present treaty of peace between tlie high contracting 
parties shall be exchanged at Constantinople in the space of 91 days from the date of 
this treaty, or sooner if Yiossible. In faith of wliich, and in order ^hat tlic ratiheation of 
the twelve articles of this treaty (which has been happily concluded, hy the assistance of 
God, an^in the sincerity and good faith of the two parties) may be exchanged ; I, Plenipo- 
tentiary of the SubJiine Porte, have, in virtue of my full-powers, signed and sealed this instru- 
ment, which 1 have ileliveivd to the Plenipotentiary^ of his Ihitanuie Majesty^ in exchfinge 
for another instrument exactly conformable thereto, written in the French ianguagej^ with 
a translatioif thereof^ which has been delivered ‘to me on his part, agreeably to his full 
powers. 

^ Done near the castles of tlie Dardanelles, the 5th of January, 1809, whic^ corresponds 
wifh the year of the Hegira 1223, the 19th day of the Moon 2jilkaade, ^ 

(Signed) ROHERT ADAIR, (L.S.) . 

SEYD MEHEMED EMIN VAHID EFFENDI, (L S.) 

* 

Act ^f the Sublime Porte, granting to English Mcreliant Vessels the privileges 6f 
Coniniercc in the Black Sea. 30th October, 1799. 

• (Translation.) • 

The fi*iendship and concord which, since time immemorial, have subsisted between the 
Sublime l*orte of steadfast glory, and the court of England, being now happily imj>roved 
into an alliance estahlislied upon the firmest basis of truth and sincerity ; and it being 
beyond doubt, tliat, in addition to thfe numerous advantages reaped hitherto by both 
countries from tlie new ties so strongly formed between the two courts, many more salutary 
effects will, by the pleasure of God, be witnessed in future; 

> • Mature attention has, therefore, been paid to the representations, relative to the per- 
mission being graciously granted for the navigation of English merchant-vessels in the 
Black Sea, which have been of late made, both verbally and in writing, by the English 
minister of this court, Mr, Spencer Smith, our most esteemed friend, in conformity to his 
instnictions, and consistently with the confidence he is ever ambitious to mahifest in the 
inviolable attachment which the Sublime Porte, of everlasting duration, professes towai'ds 
his court. • 

In fact, tills being a means whereby to evince, in a still further degree, the attachment, 
the regard, and fidelity which are professed towards the court of Great Britain by the 
Sublime Porte, of steadfast glory, whose adherence to the obligations of treaties, as well as 
faitliful attention to fulfil the duties of friendship, arc uiiexceptionable ; and it being sin- 
cerely hoped, that many more salutary efiects will henceforw ard accrue from the close con- 
nexion so firmly contracted between the two courts ; a cordial grant of the# above point 
is hereby made, as an act springing from the sovereign brt:ast of his imperial majesty 
himself. v 

This privilege shall take effect wdth respect to the merchant- vessels of Great Britain, 
exactly on the same footing observed with those of the most favoured powers ; it being un- 
derstood, that its execution be proceeded upon, immediately after the burthen of the said 
vessels, the mode of their transit through the Straits of Constantinople, and such other ar- 
rangements as appertain to this matter, shall have been settled in proper detail by friendly 
commuiiidktion with the minister beforenamed : and that the same minister, our friend, may 
notify this valuable concession to his court, the present memorial is written, and delivered 
to him by express command. Certified, SPENCER SMITH. 

1 of Gemaziellevvel, 1214. (30 October, 1799.) 

Act of the British Parlia^peiib “ to enable his Majesty to make Regulations for the better 
defining and establisliing the Powers and Jurisdiction of his Majesty’s Consuls in the 
Ottoman Dominions.” •• 

[6^ 7jWill. IV., cap. 78.] , [13th August, 1836.] 

\^UEUEA% by the treatifs and capitulations subsisting between his Majesty and the 
Sublime Ottoman Porte, full and eutire jurisdiction and control over British subjects 
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wltliin tlie Ottoman dominions in matters in yhich such British subjects are exclusively 
concerned, is conferred upon the British ambassadors and consuls appointed to reside 
within the said dominions : and whereas it is expedient for the protection of British sub- 
jects within the dQminions of the Sublime Poi*te in Europe, Asia, and Africa, and Vihewise 
in the States of Barhary, as well as for the protection of his Maj^ty's ambassadors, con- 
suls, or other officers appointed or to be appointed by his Majesty for the protection of the 
trade of his Majesty s subjects in the^aid ports and places, that provision should be niada 
for defining and establishing the authority of the said ambassadors, consuls, and other 
officer : be it therefore enacted by the Kfng’s most excellent Majesty, and with the 
advice and consent of the Lords Spiritual and Temporal, and Oommons, in this present 
Parliament ^sembled, and by the authority of the same, that it shall and may be lawful^ 
for his Majesty from time to time, by any order or orders of his Majesty in Council, ^o 
make and issuij any directions and regulations touching and conccruing the rights and 
duties, jurisdiction, and authority, criminal as well as civil, over his Majesty’s subjects re- 
siding at or resorting to the ports or other places within the dominions of flie Sublime 
Ottoman Porto ii^ Europe, Asia, and Africa, and likewise in the States of Barbary, Jto bo 
exercised and performed by his Majesty’s ambassadors, consuls, or other officers appointed 
or to be appointed by bis Majesty for the protection of the trade of liis Majesty’s snlijects^ 
in flie^iorts and places before mentioned, and to establish forms of proceeding in all matters 
coming under tlio cognizance of the said ambnssadors, consuls, or other officers in virtue of 
such order or orders in council ; and to impose penalties, forfeitures, or imprisonments for 
the broach of any such directions or regulations to be enforced in such manner as in the 
said order or orders shall be specified ; and the said ambassadors, consuls, and other officciji 
are hereby authorized and required to obey and enforce the said regulations and directions ; 
and the same shall be effectual and binding upon all subjects of bis Majesty residing at or 
resorting to the said ports and {)laces for the purjioses of trade or otherwise. 

II. And whereas cases occasionally arise within the dominions of the Ottoman Porte 
above specified, and in the states of Barhary, wlierein the interposition of his majesty’s 
amhassartors, consuls, or other officers is required by the subjects of other C!!hris.tian pow ers 
in the dotoriAiifation of differences or disputes between such persons and British subjects ; bo 
it therefore friaeted, that it shall be lawful for his majesty, by any order or orders in council, 
to make rflul issue, in the same manner, directions and regulations for the guidance of his 
ambassadors, consuls, and other officers, and of all other subjects of his majesty, in cases in 
wliich the interposition of liis majesty’s ambassadors, consuls, or other officers may be so 
required for the settlement of any differences or disputes wdiich may arise between British 
subjects and the subjects of any Christian power within the deminions of the Sublime Porto 
in Europe, Asia, and A frica, and in the states of Barhary : provided always, that every 
order in council issued by the authority of this act shall be published in tlie London 
GazeMe, and shall be laid befbre both houses of parliament, and shall not be binding and 
effeqMial until six months after it shall have been so laid before botli houses of parliament. 

III. And be it further enacted, that if any ^uit or action sliall be brought against any 
person or persons foi^ any thing done in pursuance of this act, or of any orders or regii- 
latinns made by virtue thereof, then and in every such case such action or suit shall be 
commenced or prosecuted within six months after the fact committed, and not afterwards, 
except wffiere the cause of action shall have arisen in any place not within the jurLsdiction 
of «any of his majesty’s courts having civil jurisdiction, and then within six mouths* after the 
plaintiff or plaintiffs, the defendant or defendants, shall liavc been within the jurisdiction of 
any such court ; and the same and every such action or suit sh^Lll be brought in the 
county or place where the cause of action shall have arisen, and not elsewhere, except 
where the cause of action shall liave arisen in any place not within the jurisdiction of any 
of(»his majesty’s courts having civil jurisdiction ; and the defemkitnt or defeiidants* shall be 
entitled to tne like notice, and sh^l have the like privilege- of tendering amends to the 

i. .i... • -IT* .• 1 1 . • . 


rendering justices of the peace more safe in the execution of their office, ana for indem- 
nifying constables and others acting in obedience to the warrants ; and if the plaintiff^r 
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plaintiffs shall become . nonsuit, or discontinue any such action after tlie defendant or 
defendants shall have appeared, or if a verdict shall pass apfainst the plaintiff or jdaintiffs, 
or if upon demurrer judgment shall be taken ag'ainst the plai|^tiff or plaintiffs, the 
defendant or defendants shall and may recover treble costs, and have th(i* like remedy for 
the recovery tliereof as Any defendant or defendants hath or have in any cases of law. 


Convention of Commerce and Navigation bttween Her Britannic Majesty^ and 
the Sultan of the Ottoman Einpirei*^ Signed at Balta- Liman, near Con- 
stantinople, IGth August, 1838 , jippended to the preceding Capitulations 
granted in 1809 , to Great Britain by the Ottoman Porte, anfending and 
altering certain Stipulations therein contained, as regards Commerce 
and Navigation of the two Countries. 

Ihiiing the friendly intercourse which has ha])pily subsisted so long between tKo 
Suhliine Porte and the kings <^f Great Britain, capitulations granted by the Porte, and 
• treaties concluded between the two powers, havt? r(‘guhited the rates of duties ]>ayahle' on 
merchandize exported from, and iin[)orted into, tlie dominions of the Sublime Porte, and 
have established and declared the rights, ]u-ivil(\ge.s, immunities, and obligations of British 
merchants trading to, or residing in, the iiiiiau-ial territories. But since the period when the 
above-inentiojied stipul«Ttioiis were last revised, changes of various kinds have happened in 
ti\c internal administration of tlie Ottoman einjiire, and in the external relations of that 
empire with other ])Owers ; and her Ma jesty the Q\ieeii of the Lhiitecl Kingdom of Gn'at 
Britain and Ireland, and his Highness the Sultan, have therefi>re agreed now to regidate 
again, by a special and additional act, the commercial intercourse of tlieir subjects, in order 
to increase the trade between tlieir respective dominions, and to render more easy the 
exchange of the lu'oduce of the one country for that of the other. I'hey havf con.se- 
quently named for their plenipotentiaries for this pinqiose, that is to say : « . 

Her Majesty the Queen of the United Kingdom of Great Britain and Jroland, the 
Right Honourable John Brahazoii, Lord Ponsonby, Baron of Imokilly, a •jiftcr of the 
United Kingdom of Great Britain and Ireland, Knight Grand Cross of the Most Honour- 
able Order of the Bath, of the Nishan of Honour, &c. &c., her Majesty’s ambassador 
extraordinary and plenipotentiary at the Sublime Porte, &c. 

And his highness the Sultan, the most illustrious and most excellent vizir Mustapha 
Reshid Pacha, minister for foreign affairs, bearing the decoration belonging to his high 
rank, a Knight Grand Crosss of the Legion of Honour of France, A c. &’c. ; the ex^ client 
and most distinguished Mustajdia Klanee Bey, a meiuhcr of ^lie Supreme Council of State, 
assistant to the })rlmc minister, president of the council of Agriculture and Industry, a 
minister of state of the first class, beai ing the two decorations belonging to his offictis.Vt’c. ; 
and the excellent and most distinguished Meliemed Nource Effendi, a councillor of state 
in the department for foreign affairs, bearing the Nishan of Hoiiour*..f the first class, <Jtc. 

Wlio, after having communicated their respective full powcr.s, found to be in due and 
proper form, have agreed upon and concluded the following Articles : 

Articlk I. All rights, privileges, and immunities which have been conferred on the 
subjects or ships of Great Britain by the existing ca])itulations and treaties, are confirmed 
now and for ever, except in as far as they may be specifically altered by the present con- 
vention : and it is morc^^ver expressly stipulated, that all rights, privileges, or imirmnities 
which the Sublime Porte now grants, or may hereafter grant, to the ships and subjects of 
any other^ foreign powor to enjoy, shall be equally granted to, and exercised and enjoyed 
by, the subjects and ships^Sf Great Britain. 

II. The subjects of her Britannic maje.sty, or their agents, shall be permitted to pur- 
chase at all placeji in the Ottoman dominions (whether for the purpose of internal trade or 
exporVition) all f#/ticles, without any exception whatsoever, the produce, growth, or manu- 
facture of th% said domiiiioi^s ; and the Sublime Porte formally engages to abolish all 
monopolies of agricultural produce, or of any other articles whatsoever, ns well as all 
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permits from the local governors, either for the purchase of any article, or for Its n‘nioval 
frojii one place to another, when purchased ; and any attempt to compel the subjects of 
her Jjritannic Majesty^ receive such from the local governors, shall be considered 

as an infraction of treaties, and the Sublime Poi te shall immediately punish with sevejity 
any vizirs and other officers who shall have been guilty of such misgonduct, and refider full 
justice to British subjects for all ijijuries or losses which they may duly luove themselves to 
havtVJuffered. • 

ly. Jf any article of Turkish produce, growth, or manufacture, be j)urcliased by the 
British merchant or his agent, for the puipftse of selling the sam^ for internal efonsumj^tion 
in l^ukey, the British merchant or his agent shall pay, at the; purchase and sale of such 
articles, and ^ any manner of trade therein, the san)e duties that are paid, in similar cii -^ 
cumstances, by the most favoured class of Turkish subjects engaged in the internal tr^c 
of Turkey, whqjhcr mussulmans or rayahs. 

IV. If any article of Turkish produce, growth, or manufacture, ht; purchased for ex- 

portation, the same shtill be convoyed by the British merchant or his agent, Ji’ec of any 
kliul of charge or duty whatsoever, to a convenient place of shipment, on its entr^ into 
wliieli It shall he liable to one fixed duty of nine per cent ad valorem^ in lieu of all other 
iatgrior dutlej. « 

Siibsequently, on exportation, the duty of three per cent, as established and existing at 
present, shall be paid. But all articles bought in the shipping })orts for exportation, and 
whi(;li have already paid the interior duty at entering into the same, will only pay the three 
per cent export <hity. 

V. The regulations under which firmans arc issued to British merchant vessels fig- 
passing the Dardanelles and the Bosphorus, shall be so framed as to occasion to such 
vessels the least j)ossible delay. 

Vr. It is agreed by the Turkish Government, that the regulations established in the 
present convention, shall he general throughout the Turkish Empire, whether in Turkey in 
Europe, or Turkey in Asia, in Egv])t, or other African possessions belonging to the Sub- 
lime Pofte, aiul^shall he apj)licah]c to all the subjects, whatever their description, of tlie 
Ottoman domtiiions : and the Turkish Govennnent also agrees not to object to other 
foreign po^\’^l-s settling their trade upon the basis of this present convention. 

VII. ft having been the custom of Great Britain and the Sublime T'orte, with a vi(‘\v 
to prevent all difficulties and d(;lay in estimating tlie value of articles imported into tlic 
Turkish dominions, or exported therefrom, by British subjects, to appoint, at intervals ol' 
fourteen years, a commission of men well aecpiainted ^rith the traffic ol’hoth enuntrles, who 
have fixed by a tgrilT the sum of money in the coin of the Grand Siguioi', which slauikl he 
])ai(l as duty on each article ; and the tenn of fourteen years, during which the last ad- 
justment of rile said tariff was to remain in force, having ex]>ired, the high contracting 
parties have agreed to name cSnjointly, fresh commissionej-s to fix and determine the amount 
in irj«noy which is to ht; paid by British subjects, as the duty of three per cent 14)011 the 
value of all commodities impoited and exported by them ; and the said commissioners shall 
establish an equitab^j; aiTangeinent for estimating the interior duties whicli, by tlie })rcsent 
trejfty, are established on Turkish goods to be exported, and shall also determine on 
the places of shipment where it may be most convenient that such duties should be 
levied. 

The new tariff thus established, to be in force for seven years after it has been fixed, at 
the end of whicli time it shall be in the power of either of the parties to demand a revision 
of that tariff ; hut if no such demand be made on either side, withiy the six months after 
tlie end of the fii-st seven years, then the tariff shall remain in force for seven years more, 
reckoned from the end of the seven preceding years ; and so it shall be at the end of each 
successive period of seven years. * • • 

VIII. The present convention shall be ratified, and the ratifications shall be exchanged 
at Ce^stantinople, within the space of four months. 

VOL. II. 
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In witiwss wliereof, the respective Plcuii>otentiarics have siffi.cd tl.o same, aiul hnu' 

aflixcd their seals thereunto. i/ifl, A iv of^fViiirust. 1H38. 

Doue .t Mf-I-in.... ncr C— "“I’ J 

^ /T « \ aivstapua nhsiiiO* 

(L^.) PON^OXBY. MtrsTAPIlA KIANKK. 

V rn-rirsmAAf ■V/"l F 7 R P! 


^ Additional Articles. — Certain difficulties having arisen between the jimbassador of 
he?* Britannic Majesty and the plenipotentiaries of the Sublime Porte, in fixing the new 
conditions which should regulate the commerce in British g(X)ds im])orted i^Uo the Turkish 
dominions, or passing through the same in transit ; it is agreed between his Excellency the 
British Ambassador and the plenipotentiaries of the Sublime Porte, that the present con- 
vention should receive their signatures, without the articles which have reference to tl e 
above-mentioned subjects forming part of the body of the said convention, 

V, But at the said time it is also agreed, — the Allowing articles having been consented 
to by the Tm'kish Government, — that they sliall he submitted to the approbation of Jier 
^Majesty’s Government, and should they be approved and accepted by her Majesty's Govern- 
ment, tliey shall then form an integral part of the treaty now concluded. 

The articles in question arc the following : ^ 

Art. 1. All articles being the growth, produce, or manufacture of the United King- 
dom of Great Britain and Ireland and its dependencies, and all merchandize, of what- 
soever description, embarked in British vessels, and being the property of British subjects, 
or being brought over land, or by sea, from other countries hy the same, shall he admitted, 
as heretofore, into all parts of the Ottoman dominions, without exception, on the payment of 
tliree per cent duty, calculated upon the value of such articles. 

And in lieu of all other and interior duties, whether levied on the purchaser or seller, 
to which these articles are at present subject, it is agreed that the importer, ‘after receiving 
his goods, shall pay, if he sells them, at the place of reception, or if he sends tliSm thence to 
be sold elsewhere in the interior of the Turkish Empire, one fixed duty of two percent ; after 
w'hich such goods may be sold and resold in the interior, or exported, without any further 
duty whatsoever being levied or demanded on them. 

But all goods that have paid the three per cent import duty at one port, shall be sent to 
another free of any further, duty, and it is only wdieii sold there or transmitted thence into 
the interior, that tlie second duty shall be paid. 

It is always understood that her Majesty’s Government do not pretend, rither by this 
Article or any other in the present treaty, to stipulate for more than the plain and fair con- 
struction of the terms employed ; nor to preclude, in any maimer, the Ottoman GfX’em- 
ment from the exercise of its rights of internal administration, where the exercise of those 
rights does not evidently infringe upon the privileges accorded by ancient treaties, or the 
present treaty, to British merchandize or British subjects. 

II. All Foreign goods brought into Turkey from other countries, shall be freely pur- 

cliased and traded in, in any manner, by the subjects of her Britannic Majesty or the agents 
of the same, at any place in the Ottoman dominions ; and if such foreign goods have paid no 
other duty than the duty paid on importation, then the British subject or his agent shall 
be able to purchase su(jh foreign goods on paying the extra duty of tw^o per cent, which 
he will have to pay on the sale of his own imported goods, or on their transmission for sale 
into the interior ; and after tliat, such foreign goods shall be resold in the 'interior, or ex- 
ported, ^Ithouf further : or should such foreign goods have already paid the amount 

of tlie two duties (*. e, the import dut^ and the one fixed interior duty), then they shall be 
purchased by the British subject or his agent, and afterwards resold or exported, without 
being ever submitted to any further duty. 

III. Nq charge whatsoever shall be made upon British goods — (such being the grow*th, 
produce, or manufacture of ^che United Kingdom or its dependencies, or the growth, pro- 
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duce, or manufacture of any foreign country, and charged in British vessels and belonging 
to Britisli subjects) — passing through the Straits of the Dardanelles, of tlie Bosphorus, and 
of tlie Black Sea, whedier such goods shall pass tlirough those straits in the ships that 
brought them, or are trail s-shijipod in those straits, or, destined to be sold elsewhere, are 
landed with a view to their being transferred to other vessels (and t^us to proceed«on their 
voyage) witliiii a reasonable time. 

All merchandize imported into Turkey for the purpose of being transmitted to other 
couiit^iies, or which, remaining in the hands of the importer, shall be transmitted by him 
for sale to other countries, shall only pay Hhe duty of three per cent paid on hnportatlon, 
and no other duty whatsoever. 

Done lit Ualta Liman, near Coustaiitiiiople, the 16th day of August, in the year 

{Signed in the Turkish original.) 

(L. S.) IlONSONBY. (L. S.) MUSTAPIIA RESTllD. 

(L. S.) MUSTAPIIA KIANEE. 

(L. S.) MEIIEMED NOTllEE. 


I4ANATORY Note delivered to Lord Poiisoiiby by His Excellency Nourcc^ 
EfFendi, on the 27th of August, 1838, relative to tlie 2d Article of the 
preceding Convention. 

(Translation.) 

# 

It is stipulated by tlie 2(1 Artu^lc* of the Treaty of Commerce, concluded between the 
Sublime Porte and the British government, on the 2oth Djcmaziulovvcl, 12.'>4, (16th Au- 
gust, 1838,) that Englisli merchants are at liberty to piu'chasc all kinds of merchandize in 
tlie Ottoman Empire. 

Butrin order that the I’lght of English merchants to sell within the Ottoman Emiiiro, 
or to export, jkc merchandize which they may purchase, may not be liable to miscoiicej)- 
tion, the cn^hassy of her Britannic Majesty lias desired that an explanation should be given 
on tliis p()jiiA, citlicr in the treaty itsidf, or in a special note. 

Tlie meaning of tlie passage, of which an elucidation is requested, is clear, from the 
relation which the subsequent points in the 2d Article hear to each other. But we 
nevm’tlieless rcjicat, that Eiiglisli merchants may, in virtue of the treaty, purchase within 
the Ottoman Empire, all kinds of merchandize, may, if they think proper, send the same 
abroad after lia\vng paid tlie duty thereon stipulated by the treaty ; or may, if they think 
lit, resell the^sanie within the Ottoman Empire, on conforming to the arrangements esta- 
blished by the said treaty with reference to internal commerce. 

Such arc the aiTaiigemcnts of the treaty ; and wc give this explanation to the Am- 
has^dor, renewing to liis Excellency tlie assurances of our sincere and perfect friendship. 

Thc7tli Djemaziul-akir, 1254, (27th Augiftt, 1838.) 


Declaration agreed upon and signed by the respective Plenipotentiaries, upon 
the Exchange of the Ratifications of the preceding Convention, on the 16th 
of November, 1838. 

Whereas^ it appears on exaiuining the English translation of the 8th Article of the 
Turkish original of tlip Treaty signed at BaJta-Linian on the 16th ^of August, 1838, tliat 
j%rtain words are inserted in that Article, iu the Turkish lang^Nige, which hnvc^io cquiva- 
miit words in the English original of the same Article of that Treaty signed by the British 
Pleftipotentiary, — ^these words being to the effect, that the Treaty is not to come into ope- 
rajtion until the 1st day of Mai'ch,^ 1839 ; and whereas it is desirable to Jprevciit all^doifbts 
which might arise in consequence of the difference between the texts of thf^ English and 
1 urkish originals of the Treaty ; it is licreby declared to be tlie understanding of the Pie- 
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Tilpotciitiarics on both skies, tliat the Treaty aforosakl sliall begin to liave effect on the 
Irit (lay of the montli of March, 1839. 

It is further agTeed and declared, — the Turkish text of the firs^of the three additional 
Articles, containing the words, “ overland or hy and the words ‘‘ or by sea^^ liaving 
been oinittod in the Enj^lish text, but having been introduced into her Britannic Majesty’s 
ratifications, — thjit these words shall be considered as having the same force and validity as 
if they had been inserted in tlic original Articles sigi^ied by the British and Turkish pleni- 
potentiaries resyjectivtdy. 

Done at CaltMidc’r, on the Kith day of N<^^emb(>r, 1838. 

( Signed in the Turkish originnL ) 

(L.S.) PONSONBV. (L.S.) MUSTAPHA.KIANEE. 

(L.S.) MEIlEMEl) NOUREE. 


The terms of the above Treaty, and the Tariff of Duties which follows, have been ai- 
eeded to by Austria, France, and Belgium ; — Russia has lately negotiated a separate treaty 
•^vind tariff with the Porte. A precis of this Treaty and Tanff, and of other Treaties <)C- 
tween the Porte and Russia, will be found in the Supplementary Section of this Volume. 
I'lie import and export duties in the tariff agreed to with Russia, are based ujion the rate 
of 3 percent, in both cases. Russia has not, however, entered into any stipulation for the 
df)olitioii of the internal duties, in lieu of whicli, EngLand and France have agreed to pay 
9 per vent on e.rj)orfs. 


TURKISH TARIFF 

Agreed upon by the Commissioners appointed under the 71 ^ Article of the 
Convention of Commerce and Navigation betw^een Great Britain and the 
Sublime Porte^ of the Kith August, 1838. 

Tariff of the Rates of Duty payable, according to the Ca])ltulations and Treaties ex- 
isting between Great Britain and the Sublnne Ottoman Porte, on anicles of the growth, 
produce, or manufacture of Great Britam and Ireland and its De[)endencies, impoi*ted ilito 
the Ottoman Empire, and on all merchandize of whatsoever description brought by British 
subjects iifto the Ottoman dominions from othei* countries, and on articles of Turkish pro- 
duce, growth, and manufacture, purchased by British subjects or tlieir agents at places in 
the Ottoman domiiiionsffor exportation, as well as on articles of Turkish i)roduce, growtli, 
and manufactm^e ex])orted by them from tlic Ottoman dominions to their Own and other 
countries f which rates 'navfi been regulated by Commissioners a]»pointed by his Exccllendy 
the Right Honourable Lord Ponsonby, her Britannic Majesty’s ambassador on the one ^)art, 
an^by Commissiojiers a])pointed by the Sublime Porte on the other part. 

IVft said Tarif? is to commence to have effect and be* observed on and from the lst = 
13th March, 1839. 

V 
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Duties to be levied on Artielcs imported into the Ottoman Empire, based upon n Rate of 
* Three per Cent ad valorem » 


artic les. 


Almonds, shelled per ok e 

— uiishelled do. 

Alum cantar 

Alagia from Rusidli, narrow, piece 

— wide do. 


Turkish 

E^lish 

1 Money. 

HfKincy. 


Amber, in pieces 


3000 

In cases ofdisputc^i^h 

e 3 per 


cent to be taken 

in kind. 


— in beads 


3 por cent 

Ambergris 

...mitical 

108 

A^oraiims 


15 

ATiriotto, or rocu 

do. 

100 

Anchors 

. . cantar 

320 

AnchoTies. olives, and capers 1 



12 botth's 

ISO i 

Aniseeif 

...cantar 

1.30 ! 

Antimony 


<H»0 ' 

Argol-tartar 


000 1 

Arsenic 


15 

Azure or ultramarine.. 


18 

Baccala and stockfish.. 

. . .cantar' 

360 

Rags, hair 

. lUO bagsi 

lOKO 

Balsam from Europe.. 


3 per cent 

Bark 

do. 1 

do. 

Bailey, pearled 

do. , 

do. 

Beads from Venice (coniurie 


de Venizin a Feto).. 


32 1 

— ditto (Luce).* packet of 25 IkIs.- 

lOU 

Beer, English 

....dozen 

144 

— French and German 


102 

— Frussian 


37 

Beef, salted 


210 

— jerked ( Fastgrmci) . . 


300 

Bacon, lard, saulages 

, dec. i 


( Fasterma) .p. 


1020 

Bells, small... • 


144 I 

Biscuit and flour 


3 per cent ! 

Blankets 


180 

Boots, English and French.. pair: 

210 

— Genoa 

do. 

150 i 

— German 

do. 1 

12 i 1 

— Russian 


lOS , 

Borax 

. . . 5 okes! 

216 

Bottles, empty, fron^half to j 

1 

1 oke size 

00 bottles' 

205 1 

>-.■ ditto 2^ okes 


540 

— ditto 4 okes. .• 


1080 

— ditto large, for tobaexo.. . . do. | 

«t)80 

Biixwcsid 

....cantar 

40 

BoxilR, chip 

. .. .barrel 

2500 1 

— ditto 

....dozen 


Brass, sheets and wire 


58 

— ditto called Laiuatakli ( La- 


metta) 

. case 

108 

Brfiuly, French 


8 

Bristles, liogs* 


180 

Biifustouc, rough 

. . . .cantar 

00 

— lu rolls 


100 

Brushes, ^hoe 

....dozen 

48 

— clothes 


1*20 

— of brass wire, for 

poll!- 


smiths 

. .2,^ dozen 

140 

Butter, English 


3 percent 

— Russian 

. .. cantar 

780 

Cables, hemp ......... 


210 

— chain 


400 

Candles, tallow 


700 

— wax 


3100 

— spermaceti 


120 

Cannon, iron 

. . . .cantar 

320 

C*iif^Uor 


108 

Caps (Fez), Venetian red and 


black 

. . . .dozen 

700, 

-- Frein h, superior and iu- 

! • 

tenor 


' 206 


A RTI CLES. 


Caps, French.large for troops doz. 

— German, in imitation of 

Leghorn do. 

— ordinary, middling & good do. 

— for troops, a'l qualities... do. 

— Genoa. . . . do. 

— Leghorn, ordinary and 

good small do. ; 

— fur troops, all qualities.. . . do. ' 

Capers cantar j 

Capers, olives, and aucho\ ies I 

1*2 buttles: 

Capots, from Circassia piece j 

CardaniUTUH I 

Cardv, playing dozen ' 

Coscarilla oke! 

j Caviar, black cantar 

I — red do. ; 

; Cassia lignea oke 

i Chain cables cantar; 

i Cheesf?, English * . . 

; — Genoese okej 

I Chip boxes barrel; 

I Chocolate oke| 

I Cinnabar do. ; 

Cinnamon <to. j 

Cloves do. I 

Coals caiitur 

(N>cliiuea1 oke', 

Codhsb, baccalii, and stock* | 

hsh cantar, 

Coffee, West India oke 

— Moclia, brought from Eu- 
rope do. I 

Codee mills, Russian each 

Combs, horn 5 dozen 

— ivory dozen ! 

Copper, in bricks or pigs, 

Russian oke 

— sheets and rails, Russian., do. 

Copperas, EuglLh cantar 

— Trieste do. 

Coral, in beads, Istqualiiy.. oke 

— ditto 2d quality do. 

— ditto, lowest quality do, ; 

— rough or unwrougbt do. i 

Clocks 

thirds. 

(hirils, musical.— (i9ee iS/rirtg.) 
Cordage, white & tarred . .cantar 

Cotton twist oke 

-2 dyed or bleached do. 

am of tartar do. 

Cronie, yellow (Geliauguui; . do. 

Cubebs do. 

Coffee cups 100 cups 

Currants, Sicilian cantar 

Cutlery and hardware 

Deal boarcLs each 

Dyewoods.— (Sctf H ood.) 

Earthenware 

Elephant’s teeth okej 

Felt, Crimea piece 

— Alagia F. . do. I 

Files, common dozen J 

— fine, for guldsmiths do. | 

Fish hmiks ^ 1000; 

Flannel, common oi^ mid- i 

dliiig qualities . .piece, 55 pikes! 

tine j 

Flax cantar i 

Flowers, artificial | 

Flour and biscuit | 

Flurentiiies (Sluuraii Beze.) * 

(^'t•C XftMAuTi/i.) 


Turkish English 

Money. Money. 


180 

KiO 

.S per cent 
40 
100 
1080 
180 
40 
400 

3 per cent 
•25 
2500 
08 
102 
100 
54 
32 
300 


! 30 

54 
100 
72 
3000 
1800 

; 000 

I 1100 

3 per cent 

210 

03 

00 

23 

40 

54 

400 

702 

3 per cent 

3 per cent 
I 252 

I 45 

I 135 

! 15 

j 37 

! . «o ^ 

i! ROO 

I 3 per cent 
i 300 

■ 3 per cent 
r do. 


CemttiHued) 
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Fringt*.— ( Jee G old I^ave . . ) 

Frying pana, cantA' 

Furniture, chairi, sufaA, - ' 
tables, iron bedstead!<, &c. . 

Furs — (AVc Skins.) 

GallooD, gold and silver, .metical 

— false rr mock eke 

Gamboge do. 

Ginger ^ cuntar 

Gin, Hollands (Giuepro) .... okc 

— ditto bottle 

Glassware, English 

French and Belgian, 
in imitation of Bohemia — 
cases, 1 0,1 00. case of *1 qualities 

— Common German and Ve- 
netian large case| 

— German and Venetian, co- 

loured and cut in imitation 
of English 

G lassoCor watches dozen 

Glue, black cantarj 

Gold and silver thread, lace, j 
e. and fringe metical 

— false or mock nkej 

— Russian do. 

Gum Benjamin do. 

— Gotta do. 

— lac do. 

Gunpowder 

Hair, horse, loose cantar| 

—V goats’ do. 

— human oke| 

Hats, Trieste .dozen 

~ English and French do. 

— Russian do. 

— straw, German, common . do. 

— ditto, middling quality. . . . do 

— ditto, fine quality do. 

— ditto, Leghorn, common . . do. 

— ditto, middling quality... do. 

— ditto, first quality 

— ditto, woman’s middle and 

ordinary doz. 

— ditto, ditto, first quality . . . do. 

•— Leghorn do. 

— ditto, first quality 

Hemp cantarl 

H ides, dry, American each 

— horse do. 

— ox and cow do. 

— buffalo do. 

Honey cantarj 

Hones or whetstones each] 

Hungary water (aqua della 

Regina) lOOflasIcsj 

Indigo, in chests oke! 

— in serons | 

Ipecacuanha okej 

iron, in bars and bolts, Eng. 

lish cantarj 

— in sheets (Tahta) do. 

— nail rods (Demat) do. 

— round plates (Sutch) .... 

— in bars and bolts, Russian ctr. 

— Toe piedi 

Isinglass okej 

Iv^ory, elephatits’ teeth .... do. 

— in pieces do. 

Jalap do. 

Jewellery 

Knives and forks . — (See Cut- • 

iery, English.) 

— . German. . . . dozen' 

— Circassian each 

Lace, gold and silver i. . .raetlcAil 
Lac dye (goruma latHia) .... okej 
Lead, in pigs cantarj 

— sheet do. 

— red (Minuio) do. 

— wiite, English aud Belgian do. 

— ditto, ^rman do. 

— ditto, *^unoa.. ^ do. 


Turkish 

Money. 


aspers. 

820 

3 per cent 

18 

1(15 

141 

720 

16 

fl 

3 per cent. 


504 

3360 


0120 

5 

033 

18 

130 

163 

.'16 

1.30 

60 

3 per cent 
702 
270 
1080 
tS80 
1500 
1728 
140 
300 
1260 
250 
561 

3 per cent 

1508 

4320 

1206 

3 per cent 
.320 
300 
li>8 
180 
3(M) 

306 

12a 

520 

360 

3 per cent 
220 

200 

270 

234 

3 per cent 
270 

3 per cent 
360 
232 
00 
72 

3 per cent 


60 
100 
r *8 
60 
400 
410 
460 
540 
500 
1014 


English 

Money. 


£ s. d. 


ARTICLES. 




aspers. 

Leather, French, Belgian . . oke 

43 

— Russian, called 

tabany . do. 

43 


da. 

27 

— ditto, telatin of Bulgaria do. 

— ditto, yutch telatin, red 

30 

52 

and Vack 


— ditto, methin . . 


12 

Lemons 

Lmt and flax . . . . < 


288 


360 

Linseed 

.killo, 20 okes 

<14 

Linseed oil 


633 

Liquors, rosaglio, 
&c 

syrups. 

46^ 

— ditto, ditto 

... 100 bottles 

1000 

Liquorice paste . . 


27 

Looking glasses. 

German 

• 

paper 


23 

— without frames. 


576 


Turkish 

Money. 


— all other sorts 

Lustrings, false oke 

J^ock, hang brass 100| 

Manna oke 

Maccaroiii, Russian do. 

— Genoa do. 

Manufactures, cotton : 

Grey calicoes of every de- 
scription (what are termed 
grey luaddapollams not in- 
cluded, btiiug rated sepa- 
rately) do. 

'J'he tare of each bale, large 
nr small, to be calculated 
at 10 okes. 

Calicoes, bleached, 7-8 su- 
pers piece 28 yds. 

— white, long cloth, 36 

inches 36 do. 

— white, printers', 42 do. 24 do. 

— dyed and sarsnt tted,7-8 28 do, • 

— shirtings, as Irish, 6-8. 21 do. 

— E. I. Baflas 12 do. 

— E. I. Kalampnres .... 18 do. 

— E. 1. long cloihs .36 do. I 

Cambrics, common, 6-4.. 12 do. j 

— ditto, 8-4 24 do. ! 

— twilled, called bazin . . 24 do. 

— satin stripes and spots 12 do. 
Dimities, called bazin .... 24 do. 
Lappets, common, 6*4. ... 10 do. 

— goo I harness springs, 

\V aterloo checks, fkr. . , 10 do. 
Handkerchiefs of all sorts 
Maddapollams, dyed, 36 
inches piece 24 yards 

— grey, ditto 40 do. 

— white, ditto j . . . . 40 do. 

Muslins, sevaspoor* (tai- 

yils.) 36 iuchts 20 do. 

— ditto, 44 do 20 do. 

— jacconets (menuee) 36 

do 20 do. 

— ditto, 44 ditti) 20 do., 

Mnlis fur printing (chap- 

pali) 36 do. 

— 44 do 20 do. 

— yazmahs, 44 do 20 do. 

— fine India 

Muslin, book, sarancouli, 

44 inches 10 do. 

Nankeens, striped and 

plain .40 pikesj 

Printed calicoes, navy blues, 
light ground plates, and 
all prints of 1 or 2 co. 

lours, 7-8 28 lyds- 

Printed calicoes, of 3, 4, 

and 5 colours, 7-8 28 do. 

Printed muslins, all widths 

and qualities 21 do. 

Lappet shawls 

Zebra shawls, blue &, white, 
blue & orange, and green 
and orange stripes ... .3^ do. 


3 per cent 
240 
144 
00 


126 

2.34 
170 
108 
l‘M 
108 
162 • 
3M 
108 • 
255 • 
ISO 
100 
180 
100 

108 

3 jper cent 

108 
280 1 
300 

100 

135 


155 

no 

250 

3 per cent 
100 
200 


176 

285 

360 

3 per cent 


Englhh 

Money. 


£ s. d. 


95 

(continued) 
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Turkish 

Money. 

English 

Money. 

aspers. 

£ s. d. 

150 


144 


3 per cent 
468 

720 


72 

105 

43 


150 

60 

3 per cent 


104 


144 

2^11 

162 

260 

291 

306 

536 


3*2 

65 

108 


1800 


3 per cent 


108 


216 


75 

400 

172 


67 

108 


43 


3 pPr cent 


120 

100 

90 

105 


3 per cent 


136 


470 


360 


612 


350 


• 

290 

i 
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Manufacture— (<•»»««•«■<<)• * 
Zebra sliawla, 2 covem 
(ferroaisb) piece Siyda. 

— blue ground pinedreMea 

ftir Persia do. do. 

— blue and yellow grounda, 

wii\^ sprigs do. do. 

Velveteens piece 30 yards 

— priiHud do. do* 

Hundkere.hiefs, German red. 

and false colours doson 

— > ditto, fast colours do. 

— printetl tuiisl n square] 

Muslin. Gcrmaii^alled cliap- 

pali piece 

— ditto keticu do. 

^Jankeciis • 

— French and Belgian, Shei- 

tnn bige, checked and plain, 
fast colours anne 

checked, false colours .... do. 
CaliiMes. French. 7-8 to 1 pike 

wide 2*2 aunes 

Cambrics and percale, French. 
BplgitiD. and Swiss, li{ pike 
wide II do. 

— l;j[ pike wide 16 do. 

— 2 to 2* do OA do. 

— 2 „ 21 do ■) 

! do. . . . 

; do. ... 


— 23 M 2* « 
~ 3 3i < 

— 4 » 


>16 do. 


B and kerchiefs. French , Bel- j 
gian, and Swiss. faU and 
false culouia. 2 pike ..doxen 

— ditto, 1 , 11 do do. 

— checked, 1^, li do do. 

— tulle, emhroutered with 
silk, 1 ^, 2 pikes wide.... do. 

— ditto, gauze and crape, 

ft Jil d*flr e! luinv tioft last 
and falflc colours 

— of muslin an^Sctmibric, 

striped Ixirdcrs dozen 

— of muslin,* corners em- 

broiilered . . *. do. 

— printed red, called Bo- 
keia, 2 to 2^ pikes.. . .square] 

— ditto, 13 „ do dozen 

— ditto, l| „ If do do. 

-- commoo blue, spotted and 

plain ground do. 

— superior, large and small, do. 

— in muslin, called* Lulem- 

kiari. superior and good 
colours each 

" ditto, miildlmg and in* 
ferior 

Muslin, Swiss, Sevaspoor, 

^ If to 13 pike) 

— ditto, 1 } „ 1 } do Cift 

— ditto, 14 „ l| do.f *®*“*‘®*' 

— French, Belgian, 

Swiss, Itrodle en sole, en or 
ft en argent, en Jicurs et 
drainr/gc 

— Brodie and Swiss, d 

bouquet a Jleur et quadrille 
U« If pil«»> 8 aunes] 

Printed muslins for dresses, 
from France, all qualities, 

1^, I A pike 25. 30 do. 

-> Belgian and Swiss, all qua- 
lities, 1^. piioB 22 do. 

Printed cottons. French, Bel- 

^ giaii, and Swiss, f>r furni* 
ture, superior good colours. 

If P»lto 22. 26 do. 

French, all qualities, 1 ^, I 3 

30 do. 

— Belgian and Swiss, for 

dresses, all qualities, l*. 1 } 
pike aJao. 
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Manufactures — {continued). 
Printed cottons : 

— French, Belgian, and 
Swiss, 1 ^, 1 ^ pike. . . . 22 . ^5 do. 

~ ditto, I, 1 22 do. 

— ditto, for dresses or furni- 
ture, all qualities, 2 , i pike 

— Bengal stripes, railed 

Sirkely 

Printedcotton furniture, lyid* 
dliiig and inferior 22 do. 

— ditto, Russian. 36 pikes 

— ditto, Genoese, small. 25 yards 

•— ditto, ditto, large 38 do. 

India nankeens, .piece of 9 pikes 
Woollen cloth, Geiman, com- 
mon narrow, calle<l Tt*fi'| 

— ditto, wide 

— ditto, called reft albeuf 

— Mahoot Seraih 

— Zifiri, 3 Corona, Cor- 

posa, Mahoot ^ 

— Gerinan, called Sidan .... 

— ■ French and Belgian .... 

— Klbeuf, fa 9 (m Elbeuf uso 

Inglese 

— Sassonia and Lipsica, 2 

pike 55 do. 

— Mahoot a Corona, Zefini, 
and Corpoaa grossa ...... do. 

Woidlen cloths, Prance, Hol- 
land, and Belgium, Saya 
and Paratigon do. 

— Mahoot serail do. j 

— Londrinis. middling and 

ordinary do. I 

— Sedan 

— Paris, supcrline 

— Russian, to pay customs 
on the same footing as 
other nations, quality for 
quantity. 

Woollen cLth, Poland, 

2 pieces, 55 pikes 

— called Aba 60 do. 

Flannel, cnronion and mid- 
dling, English 55 do. 

— fine 

Blankets each 

Carpets, English.. pike 

Carpets, Russian each 

German cloth, common, 2 pike 

per 55 pikes 

Flannel, German do. 

Note. — English woollen 
cloths. All English cloths, 
similar in quality to those 
rated in this turilT by 
other nations, shall pay 
these rates ; and all 
other sorts, not parti- 
• ciilarly described, in- 
ferior, niidtlling, and su- 
perior, to pav 3 per cent. 
Worsted stuffs, German. 

S bailee Merinos, 1 piku wide 

pikel 

— 2 ditto do. 

Merinos, 1 pike wide do. 

— 2 ditto do. 

English shallee, in imitation 

of Angora camblets, last- 
ings, &c. I pike wide. . 2 ^ yards 
Shallee, plain narrow do. j 

— figured.... do. 

*— printed 1 }, 2 pikes do. 

— plain ditto .^. . . . K do. 

— figured ditto do. 

Moreen damask for'curtains, 

all widths do. 

Shsiloons, called Sop Ini lis, do. 
Shawls, French, long and 
square, in imitation of 
Cashmere 


Turkish 

Money. 


aspers. 


576 

414 

216 

3 per cent 

• 

252 

280 

216 

5U4 

54 

1700 

2850 

585(k 

352(1 

4730 

3 per cent 
do. 

do. 

6105 

4730 


10,8PO 

3520 

2170 

409 

3 per cent 


1200 

800 

3 per cent 
180 
60 
72 

3960 

H50 


English 

Money. 


£ s. d. 


14 

28 

31 


1080 
378 
540 
1260 
U 1080 

1224 

1332 

540 


3 peyent I 

(coutiniu'd) 
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OTTOMAN TARIFF 


ARTICLES. ! 

i . 

MHiuifactnren— (ron^infiff/). 1 

Slinxils, Herlin, 'withfrinp'o.rlozn. 
liiiioii clotli, Gfiriuan, shirt- r 
ing of all q^nalities ....45 piket’ 
— Swiss, uiibleaclitid pikes 


Turkish 

1 English 

Money. 

Money. 


aspors. 1‘ s. d. 
XiO 


— ditto 2, 2J 

IG auncs 

ditto 3i, 3.) 


— ditto 4, 4^.-1 


— Russian wax or oil. . 

.piece 

— ditto mizAA liiiietta. . 


— ■ ditto raveuduk 


% ^to called Salcatti, 

table 

cover 

, .24 pikes 

— ditto ditto superior. 

..30 do. 


— ditto ditto wide and fiiii;.. do. 

— ditto ditto narrow do. 

— Polish inferior and su- 
perior tiO do. 

Conimon bagging* ail sorts in 
rolls .« do. 

— very ordinary cantar 

Linen drills, English, I pike 

« wide yard 

•— cloth, called Kharahaiic 
Ih pike 5(1 pikes 

— ditto Ketim kamba 1 j[. . . . do. 
Cravattes dc soie, black and 

other colours, fivhf et 
Joulard, CM sole, ou cn soie 

et colon 

lustrines, gold and 
silver pike 

— richer do. 

— talTetas, simple, French, 
Relgian and Swiss, satin 
lovantiues and serge ^ 1 pikn 

per aune 

— ditto 1^,2 do. 

— taffetas and satin, French, 
Belgian and Swi.ss, d fii ur 
appclte cruise^ 1 pike . . do. 

— ditto ajlciir brodee do. 

— ' ditto brodee cn or pike 

— satin, Florence do. 

— ditto mantini do. 

— crape. No. ‘ii, narrow. 2 pieces 

— ditto 30 wide do. 

— tulle. No. 2, 2;^ pikes pike 

— ditti* silk, checked, I'j.do. 

— velvet, silk do. 

— ditto simple do. 

Marocchini each skin 

M arena, dry salt fish oke 

Musk 

Muskets each' 

Nails, English and Hclgiaii I 

c.iint:;r 

— Austrian do. 

— French, tliis.siaii and 

Butch do. 

— with gilt heads b papei> 

Needles 10»« 

— sewing 50.000 

Nuts, pistachio oke 

Nutmegs do. 

Ochre cantar 

Oil, olive i. oke 

— linseed cantar 

— of vitriol oke 

— of turpentine Cnequa de 

rata) do.^ 

Paint, prepared 

Paper, English 

— German de Navigase. . . .ream 

— ditto niangiipevi ..t doP 

— ditto tre luue and leone. . do. 

— ditto tre capclli do. 

— ditto roalc do, 

— ditto imperiale do. 

— di^‘p ditto supei fine... k.. do. 

— ditto d’^rah (gdi) • . . do. 


00 

43 

3 per cent 
342 


3 p<T cent 
do. 

30 
. 103 
r 120 
»3 
2HA 
000 
1.500 
255 


art I CLES. 

Manufacturer — {vontinm'd). * 
j^aper, German coloured ... ream 

— French an raisin do. 

— ditto ditto cloche do. 

-- ditto ditto lettre do. 

— ditto ditto croisette. . .24 reams 

— Hnssiiipi blue and white 

per 28S sheets 

— Prussian, post ream 

•noa do. 

— Leghorn luna do. 

— ditto luiiH mezxano do. 

— ditto posta. do. 

Parasols and small umbrclla-s 

each 

Pearls, false . . . .packet, 10 hales 

Pepper, black oke 

Pimento do. 

Pina, common 1000 

— enamelled 

Pistols, fowling pieces, IfiC .. 

Pitch and tar 

Precipitate oke 

Prussian blue do. 

Pauk,eHcaor ainadou do. 

— railed Mautue do. 

Pee), lemon and orange do. 

Quicksilver do. 

Haisins, Sicily canti^r 

it aznr.s. German doztMi 

Rhubarb oke 

Rice, le.ss 2(> per cent on the 

market valtu* 

Itficoii . — (Stc Annotlo.) 

Rosa^lio, liquors, <!tc...l0() flio^ks 

— - ditto 100 butth s 

Rum oke 

Siibardilla.. . . do. 

Sal ammoniac do. 

Saltapurilla do. 

I.Salt fish cantar 

{Salt ctre do. 

{Salts, Kngli>h 

jSalratti dram 

jSlate.s, eoinmon Genoa each 

ISaidiiies, barrel of 3, 4 ok« s 

I ban el 

S. i.'i.sors and penknives, Ger- 
I man dozen 

— ilussi.an 

r.ugJish cutlery 

Scv<he.«, large and small 

(Fulci) each 

Sealingwax, German oke 

— Fnnch do. 

Seed, hemp kilo, 20 oke.s 

Segars 1000 

Sheets of brahS.'~(*Vec*//r«.v.v 

shi i ts.) 

Shagreen, Crimea each skin 

.Shot Cf'iitur 

Silver spangles and tiiiHcl 

dram 

Shoes, men’s — Prussian, Ger- 
man, and Sicilian pair 

~ women’s and boys 

— ditto French and Belgian do. 

— men's do. 

— boy's do. 

Skins, small gray, un- 
dressed 1000 

— ditto fr -m Siberia do. 

— ditto black do. 

— ditto gray, dre.ssed . . 10 skins 

— ditto black do. 

— common ermine, called 

lusca 40 do* 

— ennine ditto rakouin do. 

— fox, from Azoff each 

— red fox, first quality do. 

— common fox do. 

— black fox pair 

— white fox each 


ISO 

GO I 

f.!» 

15 

IK 

3 per rent : 
do. I 

do. 
lOrt 
Til 
30 
30 
10 
IGO 


4r.K ! 

1000 

15 

30 

.SO 

GO 

31! 

S0(t 

3 per V.|:nti 
10^ 
n ' 


3 per rent 
do. 


3 per cent 
43 
11.5 
IK 



OTTOMAN TARIFF. 
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ARTICLES. 

Turkish 

Money. 

English 

Money. 

ARTICLES. 

Turkish 

Money. 

English ) 
Money. 

• 

Skins, fox, in small pieces... oke 

— fox t»n*oat«J, white pan* 

wolf 

hair 10® skins 

— white hare toloom 

— c carsak each 

— black car do. 

— comfflitoi sable, called 

xedum do. 

— small pieces of ditto oke 

— lynx each 

— bear ^ do. 

— > Anne saiisac do. 

— common sable siisaneine. do. 

— Polish, middling and in- 
ferior quality, samA-i pair 

— Russian, lirst quality 

samari do. 

— bellies, samari do. 

— itails ditto do. 

— small pieces of sable samari 

oke 

— feet and small ditto do. 

— aBdgia pnedgeti each 

— small pieces of fox and 

giiedgen oke 

— heaver (castcro) each 

— fox, kalpaksof Bucaiia .. do. 

— ditto, Zapovia do. 

— ditt”, Crimea do. 

— ditto, Russia do. 

— goat do. 

— calf, di tissed dozen 

— ditto Tuscan do. 

Snuners pt-r S dozen 

aspers. 

lUO 

30 

120 
j 4;w 

00 

4U 

18 

72 

720 

540 

IriO 

15 

30 

270 

000 

144 

40 

.140 

IHO 

10 

108 

00 

120 

.04 

80 

i;io 

30 

12!Mi 

200 

288 

10 

' 25 

1 

7.5 

00 

10 

30 

13 

510 

420 

300 

IsO 

2.'i0 

125 

280 

140 

OUO 

315 

120 

180 

3«{ 

22 

30 

It^O 

1080 

828 

012 

00 

P.H) 

000 

3 per cent 

7 

3 percent 
90 

108 

540 

120 

£ s. d. 

Teeth, elephants' Oke 

Thimbles, brass .f;ross 

Thread, cotton sewing • 

gronB of balls 

— linen ( Felo de lino) Rus- 

sian cantar 

— hemp (Felo de cauapi) 

Russian do. 

— w'hite, from Chorzin . . . .oke 

— gold, called kbibdon.KO drams 

— gold and silver, fringe 

and galloon per metical 

— linen from Venice oke 

Tin in bars cantar 

— plates 2 boxes 

Tongues, salted, and sau- 
sages, Russian cantar 

'IVeacle, Venice (Tiriac >j. . . .oke 

Turpentine do. 

Twine cantar 

Twist, cotton, gray Austrian. oke 

— ditto, English do. 

— ditto, dyed or bleached., do. 

Tova do. 

Tifl'o, Russian do. 

Ultratiiarinc do. 

llnibreli»s, silk each 

— sniull and parasols do. 

— co'ton, linen or oil cloth. dozen 

Verdigris okel 

— refined do. I 

Vermicelli do. | 

Vinegar cantar! 

Vitriol, blue okoj 

Watches, small silver and 

aspers. 

*252 

40 

180 

700 

300 
.14 • 
1080 

Id 

115 

2000 

1200 

475 

120 * 

14 

90J 

60 

63 

00 

3 per cent 
18 

18 

270 

1 0 
fiS4 

36 

82 

8 

108 

1 

1050 

3 per cent 

/j 

120 

108 

300 

27 

‘2350 

3100 

12i 

57 

43 

22 

43 

33 

58 

702 

602 

000 

800 

154 

1(10 

1500 

373 

540 

380 

3 per cent ^ 
do. 

300 

115 

398 

475 

273 
. 234 
• 205 

£ s. d. 

\ 

1 

1 

Spangles of tinsel metical 

Spectacles, (reruian, in boxes 
3 dozen 

— mounted, in metal doz>. n 

Spelter orizinc oke 

Spoons, pewter,*(l<liTOan ..dozen 

Starch (aioido) oke 

Steel, Cermanf Eiigli.'h and 

French... «i. 7. cantar 

— RiiR>iHn do. 

Stockings, cotton and linen, 

English dozen 

-- ditto, half hose do. 

— cotton and linen, German, do. 

— ditto, half hose do. 

wnnlleii, (lermaii do. 

— ditto, half hose do. 

— silk, English and French, do 

— ditto, half hos|9 do. 

-- woollen, Russian do. 

— cotton, Genoa do. 

— dity^ half hose, Genoa ... de. 

— Prussian tio. 

Strings, viodn or muMcal.. do. 
Sturgeons, salted oke 

— ditto, medhi . do. 

Siibkimate 7. . do. 

Sugar, refined, in loaf caniar 

— ditto, crushed do. 

— muscovado, all sorts do. 

Sulphur, rough do. 

— in rolls do. 

Tallow do. 

Tapes (cordiPe) 

— worrited (cordondiui) .... piece 

Tar and pitch 

— ditto, Russian cantar 

Tartar.— -(AVe Argol.) 

Tea, English qke 

— ^Russian do. 

Teeth, fiHh do. 

— gold and musical 

Watch glasses dozen 

Water, lemon flower cantar 

— Cologne (cau de Co- 
logne) d flasks 

— lavender (eau du la- 

vandc) lUO do. 

— lavender bottle 

VV'ax, been* cantar 

Wax candles do. 

Whetstones each 

Wine, Champagne Aus- 
trian bottle 

— ditto, French do. 

— common French oke 

— Marsala do. 

— Fort bottle 

— Madeira and sherry do. 

Wire, brass oke 

— iron, common Russian, .cantar 

— ditto, English do. 

— ditto, fine do. 

— ditto, German do. 

W^od, cork do. 

— logwood do. 

— Pernambuco do. 

— Santa Martha do. 

— ebony do. 

— sandal do. 

— lignum vitas 

— mahogany 

Wool, sheep's, Prussian .... do. 

— merinoes oke 

Cotton cloth, Swiss 3L 3^ 

pikes 18 tunes 

— ditto 4} do. 

— ditto 2| 2i do. 

— ditto 13 8 do. 

— ditto, 2 3 .8, 2^ ^. . . . .*do. 


Xll non-enumcrated goods to pay 3 per cent ad valorem. 

The 2 per cent additional duty on imports when sold or sent into tl^ intenor fijf sale, 
ill lieu of all other internal duties, to be reckoned as two-thirds of the rates ofi the pil'sent 
tariff. 

Galafa of Constantinople^ xipril 27, 1839. 

VOL. n. 


G 



*12 


OrrORlAN’ 


UvTTJis on Avtich'fi oxpoviccl fi'oni tin* Ottoinaii Efh])irc. 


ARTICLES. 


AniflPert .from CPiiarici.pr. oke 

— from Koniflia «lo. 

Butfer, produce of Tur- | 

• ^^I7y quintal I 

Boxwood, of all itorL^i... do. j 
Houlutiiacrh, a Turkish | 

swet’tnipiit ad valorem, 

Brandy, or racci, TurkLh.oke! 
CofliH’, Mocha..* do. I 


taudl(», tailow do 

Coloc>*ili oke 

Cotton wool, llomclia, 


-- Egyptian do. 

Cotton, yarn, from 
Smyrna rolouivd oke 

— ditto, white do. 

— Irom Scio do, I 

Copper, in pigs do. { 

— old. do- ' 

wrought do. j 

Capa, ri d, from I'unis, 


Drugs and Dyes ; ! 

— Gnl Kahar, or red 

d\e, so railed okej 

• Gall, all sortM quintal' 

— glim Tragaranih, fjue.oko 

— ditto, ill sorts do. { 

— ditto, Arabic, of all 

sorts do. I 

— ditto, myrrh do. I 


*3 . • 

' V”.' 

1 

s ^ 
® X 

i ® 5* 

! d' = 

i 

Total 

Duty 




aspe s 

It! pels 

aspers 

16 

1 5 

21 

12 

■’ 

16 

2.376 

71 '2 

3168 

140 

47 

187 

9 p.ct. 

3 p.ct. 

12 p.ct. 

37i 

TiA 

10 

129 

43 

172 

9 p.ct. 
9 p.'-.t. 

3 p.ct. 
3 p.ct. 

1 l‘^pr 

129 

« 

172 

22M 

7.38 

29.52 

2,5.54 

8.51 

3405 

4276 

1 12.5 

5701 

237 

79 

316 

162 

51 

226 

194 j 

64 

2.5.8 

108 ! 

36 1 

144 

97 j 

32 

129 

218 1 

81 

329 1 

2160 1 

720 

2880 1 

2160 i 

1 720 

; 2880 ' 

9 p.ct. 

i 

■3 p.ct.i 

1 ! 

i 

21 

! 7 


3868 ' 

! 1296 


2.17 1 

1 79 


108 i 

3ti I 


81 ' 

27 i 


48 i 

16 ^ 


1914 1 

643 ! 


702 1 

234 I 


1090 J 

3<;3 1 

t 

7.56 ! 

252 1 

1 

.37 ; 

12 ! 


I4.5« 

486 : 

i 

3; 8 : 

126 , 

1 


T 1 C L E S. 



! 

1 < rr 1 

a 3 


c S 1 



rJ 


— ouium WO ds. chequi!', 1000 ; 303 | 

— ditto, from Egypt okel TOti ! -ini ' 

— orpiment do. j :tT ; li : 

— satfrou, from Aimtoliado. ; nris. • 480 ! 

— ditto, fiom R iTiiL'iiu. . do. 3;8 | 120 

— safflower, from Aua- i 

tolia do. 102 51 

— ditto, from Epypt 

quintal of 44 okes .5104 1821 

— gntn sandarach oke 54 18 

— Madder r<M>ts, from 
Cyprus, Syria, and 

quintal 1080 36t) 

— ditto, from Autoliv... do. 1{144 048 

— giitura>tstic,.ca8cof70okes 21,000 7200 

— ditto, picked nke 432 114 

— scammony do. l«36 (112 

— sal amniouiac, from 

Egypt do. 135 45 

— senna . . .^ do. 97 32 

— yellow herrics, from 
Anatolia, Cesaria, Iski- 

lip, and other places, do. 303 100 

— ditto, from Romelia. 

all sorts ad valorem ^ 50 19 

— jalap, from Anatolia, do. 140 4(1 

— ditto,from Rumelia.ad ral. 9 p ct. 3 p i-.t. 

Figs, all soTta do. V. p ct. 13 p ct. 

Fish, salted, ^11 sorts . . . do. 9 p ct^ :t p ct. 
Goats' wool, from An- 
gora and Couiiili, all 

oke 130 43 

Grain and Pulse ; ^ 

— ^heat, from Turkcv.killo 150 48 

— ditto Ho 67 23 

— i'.diau corn, liito . . , do. 75 25 


, rf. I Grain and pulse: aspers jaspers 

1— peas, beans, lentils, 1 

! ad valorem 9 p.ct.|3 p.ct. 

j — o.'its do. 9 p.ct. 3 p.cL 

i-rye killo 75 21 

'Horns Buffalo 100 pair 3240 lOHO 

-Ox do. 1620 540 

[Honey ad valorem 9 p.ct. 3*j).ct. 

Leather, tanned, of 
! Vlitredt per skin 486 162 

— ditto. »»f Aulin do. 324 108 

huflalu, called Yerly. do. 2 60 720 

j — buffalo, of Egypt .. ..skin 972 324 

J— raoroe«‘o, of Cesaria 

j and Kidin.. 5 skins 1080 360 

!' ~ ditto, of Oitchak. red 0 do. 1296 432 

j— ditto, of Tossia 6 do. 1080 360 

I— ditto, h'lie, of Sparta, 

I Coniah. Adynz-k, and 

! Nicotiiedia per skin 162 54 

|-> ditto, hist k,nrOiirhak6do. 972 124 

• — ditto, scarlet, of 

j Eiicly, and Baluk- 

i kHs>.er ^kin 270 00 

j — ditto, red, of Coula 

. and Bei'gnLldige do. 210 72 

j — ditto, sma.l do. 194 65 

j ditto, yellow £c hhick, 

of Could and Sparta do. 216 72 

* Leeches oke 216 72 

Manufactures, 'J'uikish : 
<'arpet«,Tuikf>man each 1188 .396 

— .SiuM'na, called Oii- 

clmk oke 210 ' 

j — Sejad^s, of Kudos, 

, Coniah, Zill^, Ouchak, ' 

I and Mtlier Serijadds.ad val. 9 p.ct. 3 p.ct.* 

I H nrsccloths each 270 00 

— from ('ypriis, coloured do. 216 72 

I — from Caraheiisar, 

wiiite and coluiired ... do. 162 54 

Hair thread and empty 
hair sacks, from Ko> 

India and Anatolia. .. .oke ]<>2 34 

Agbabany, worked fine *' 

per piece 1941 648 

— of Bagdad do. 2.'14 108( 

— of Ustluk do. 270 90 

— ditto, striped do. 216 72 

A1 ulia, of Damascus and 

Kiiahy do. 1188 396 

— of Aleppo do. OiH 216 

— magnesia, .pr ball* 100 pcs. 19,440 6180 

— Tire and Bor. . . .per piece 2t 6 72 

— Diarlu ker do. 486 162 

Hoiichassi, white, co- 
loured and mixed with 

Deroizly oke 540 180 

Bashes, of Flama piece 270 90 

— of Tripoli do. 2160 720 

— called Bamry do. 618 216 

— woollen, white and co- 
loured, of Caradj ilar. .oke 270 no ! 

Shallee, white, ol Tossia. ]>ce 540 180 

— coloured do. 648 216 

Shallee, and suff, of 

Angora, wide and nar- , 

row per piece 30 picn 5400 1800 

Shawls, culled Cardjalar. pee 162 54 

— railed Tallet pair 1080 360 

— of Tunis, white each 237 79 

— ofBuiliik do. 1.3.50 4.50 

— ofliulaly do. 648 216 

— coloured .1 do. 648 216 


aspersjiispeis aspers i' s. d. 


(vonilnued) 



tahiff of export duties. 
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ARTICLES. 


Contir^ and Tchiatarrf of 

DaniMHCUS pi 

Ditto of AU'ppo do. 

Ditto and Motiai'61 of 

BroUlaa do. 

Ciishioi^iverH of Broun- 
aa, rilV^d Belod^. . . . .pair 

— and Holedjfk plain, do. 

— of M^rxifouui do. 

Printed caliroes of Cy- 

prua, for qiiil^ and 
table-clotha piece 

— called fayla, with 
boebteha & cualiioiu. .4 do.j 

— for luattratnaea . . . r. . piecol 

— for Hashes do. 

— for aofas assortment 

— of Diarbi'ker piece! 

—•for quilts and t)(tcas!<d 

of Deini/Jy and Tocal. do. 
Ichrams, woollen, white 
a^ coloured, of Ro- 

ii#lia oke| 

Jlaridker chiefs, square, 
of muslin of the coun- 
try, called Nefti Su- 
kery. . pr piece 100 squares 
Tablecloths and napkins, 
plain and embroidered 

2 pieces] 

Seray and Rcldar, plain. pee 
Table clnilis of Flsma, 
embroidered pair] 

— plain do. 

— of Broussa, called 

Fimta do. 

— of Pestemel do. 

— of Akbasli, ditto do. 

— of Sal^iicH do. 

Tchitary, hendiret}^ and 

Mebemet GhUbf .. . .pitcc 

— of Aleppo do. 

— of DaiiiascuL do. 

— of Diarbeker do. 

Ilasse, common. piece of 

32 pikcsl 

— fine lloumnyoun .... do, ' 

— ditto A Voile 10 pikes 

Hass^, fine, of Aleppo 

per piece of 15 pikes^ 

— ditto, called Dagh. . . . do. 
Woollen cloth, called 

Papas Moubayeri .... do. 
culled 'i'oBsiaAbale of 

90 pieces 

Cloth of Merzifuum 

^ pieces 100 pikes each 

— of Drama oke 

— of Alaye. . ..piece 18 pikes 

— of ditto 9 do. 

— of Malatia eke 

— «f /in do. 

— of Riza do. 

— called Astar of II amit..do. 

— wide, of Kedos.baleOO pcs 

— narrow 00 do. 

— llarnalat, of Tire oke 

— called Astar, of i^esa. 
ria, >]igde and Sevas.. pcs. 

— Gueyr6 do. 

Kastarabol ...bale 00 pcs. 


— of Tokat do. 

— of Moussul, coloured . do. 

-•of Minemen do. 

Nuts, hazel qiiintal! 

— walnuts perkillo. lOOokes 

— pisse pips in the shell .oke 
Oil of roses. ..medical, l| ds. 

— olives quintal 

Ostrich feathers ad val.i 

Taste for shoemakers, 

»orts okol 


*3 . 
E£? 

A 3 

Export 

Duty. 

aspen 

i^aspersj 

; 13.10 

540 

864 

288 

750 

252 

270 

DO 

540 

180 

324 

108 

248 

83 

302 

100 

302 

100 

102 

54 

1512 

504 

104 

0.1 

102 

54 

324 

108 

237 

79 

2700 

900 1 

3780 

1200 ' 

1 

1024 

540 ! 

048 

210 i 

432 

144 i 

270 

90 

13,'i 

45 

320 ! 

j 

108 

2100 1 

720 

750 

2.12 

IS.'iO 

4.00 

048 

210 

618 

210 

1 1080 ' 

3ti0 

270 

90 

6.:0 

180 

270 

90 

378 

126 

2i,aooj 

7^ 

8700 

2700 

324 

108 

194 

05 

81 

27 

270 

90 

270 

90 

1188 

390 

270 

00 

6750 

22.00 

5184 

1728 

540 

180 

104 

0*1 

216 

72 

11,604 

3888 

102 

54 

210 

72 

• 237 

79 

140 

40 

7,16 

252 

648 

210 

43 

14 

108 

30 

1830 

012 

9 p.ct. 

3 p.ct. ' 

37 

i 


ce fj' 


e.2 


ARTICLES. 


II 


1^ 

tS^=> 


1620 


1296 

1512 


750 


972 

432 

307 


21 

140 

194 

302 

54 


540 


432 

504 


252 


324 

144 

122 

540 

115 


7 

47 

05 

100 

IS 




£ t. d. I jaspers aspers 

Paste, made of raisins, n I 

called Ke lifter . .quintaO; 1080 300 

Petnies a.i val.;o p.ct. 3 p.ct. 

Potargo do. ifip.ct. 's p.ct 

Raisins, called Sultan^ I 1 

Carabouriiie quintal ^ 

Sultantl* Tthesme and 
Yerly da 

— ditto Vourla do. 

Rezaky of Voula 1 

Tchesrud Ai lia > do. 

— Meuteebe A Yerly. j 
Kezaky of Cara- 

j bourme do. 

I — ditto Bcylergi di>. 

— ditto black do. - 

— ditto currants do. I 1020 

I — .Stanceio and Samos. . do. j 345 
i Rice from Egypt,"! | ! 

I Other places j | ! I 

iSeed, cummin oke 

j — hemp per kil 20 okes; 

! — linseed do. j 

— sesame. do. | 

— rnehiep okej 

Saltpetre and Natron, j j 

‘ from Kg>pt ad val. P p.ct.:.‘l p.nt 

jSoap quintal I 1830 012 ; 

jSilk pods or Straci ia. . ud val. 0 p.ct.'3 p.ri.; 

'S do. 'U p.ct.;3 p.ct.j 

;Srliiiima dc Mare .casej 5100 i ISOO ; 

Sp..nges ad val.;9 p.ct, 3 p.rt.l 


aspers 


.Skins, goa% Angora.... each 

; — ^heep and goat do. 

j — lamb and kid do. 

j — hare, from Asia... per lOOj 

: — ditto, Koiuelia do. 

]— sheep, dyed each 

j — ditto, dres.HCd of Ada, . do. 

buff.ilo and ox, dry 
i and salted, large and 

I small ad val. 

;Siik, Broussa & Sand- A ! 
jarks, of Uudaven- j 

diziur )> oke 

- Sarimkan, Curassi, | 
and Koiljayly j 

— Salonica, Tricala, and 

Yanma do. 

— Adriauople and Ter- 

nova do. 

— Amassirf do. 

— Payamhul and Sand- 

jack**, of \idin, Segba- 
fa, and Mentiilii do. 

— Syria and Cyprus. . . . do. 
ripiber, all sorts .... ud val. 

Tim ud, for nets oke| 

j— in skeins do. 

— Il.ix from Anatolia.. . . do. 

— from ilamit do. 

|— .Argatcb do. 

— Kestembol and Alaye. do. 

— Tir^.. do. 

Dardanelles do. 

I — Caradjalao do. 

— Keleb and Surmiin^.. . do. 

— Marcula do. 

Tongues, smoked, sau- • 

sages, and dried meats 

of all sorts adva‘. 

Tallow, yellow and white, 
of V! alar.hia, MohV- 
via, and other Turki.sh 

pnniiices quintal 

Tobacco in leaver, called 
Gheubeck, in bobtclias 

* oke 

I — in bohtebas of linen 

cloth do. 

£rmi6 in bohtchal. , . do. 


378 

44 

27 

1728 

918 

140 

54 


12ti 

10 

0 

570 

3()<> 

•16 

18 


9 p.ct. '3 p.ct. 


2160 

2100 


1020 
1290 
0 p.ct. 
270 
243 
KG 
210 
54 
135 
270 
135 
210 
102 
135 


9 p.ct. 


2010 


720 

720 


510 
432 
3 p.ct. 
90 
81 
2S 
72 
18 
45 
90 
45 
72 
54 
45 


3 p.ct. 


29 

22 


£ s. d. 


Total 

Duty. 
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ARTICLES. 

Internal 

Duty. 

Export 

Duty. 

Total 

Duty. 

English 

Money. 

ARTICLES. 

< 

Internal 

Duty. 

Export 

Duty. 

Total 

Duty. 

English 

Money. 

Tobacco, in balcu.olie 

— of Hafra, S.lUl^ouir, 
Coumaai, Piraichau, 
Rasmti,^ utber placea. do. ' 
Thread, white, of Manaa- j 

aia ad val 

Valonia, all . . . . quintal 1 

aapera 

*5fl 

• 

56 

9 p.rt. 
720 1 

aapera 

19 

19 

.1 p.rt. 

' 240 

aapen* 

1 

£ s. d 

Wool, sheep’s, fine and 

couriie quintal 

Wax, bees’ . . ' oke 

Wine of Cyprus (com- 

mau^ria) do. 

— all sorts of the Otto- 
man empire do. 

aspers 

2214 

2i)0 

15i 

aspers 

738 

07 

IB 

H 

aspers 

£ s. d, 

t 

\ 


All non-euumeraU‘d gnodsi to pay D per cent internal duty, and 3 per cent export duty. 


Clnlala of CotiHtantino):lc, A}*ril 27, 183I>. 

MONIES, WEIGHTS, AND MEASURES. 

The piaster which was worth 3 francs, or 2s. 4J. in 17 ^ 8 , has been so far 
debased according to the l^ictionnnire du Commer(;anty that its value in 18.30 wils 
no more than 40 centimes, and in 1831 it sank in value to 2/ cenlimes. The 
same authority ranges the exchange as follows ; 

On London, 95 Turkish piasters = I /. sterling; on Vienna and Trieste, 39G 
Turkish paras = 1 Austrian florin ; on Paris and France, 150 Turkish paras = 1 
^’anc. (Sec rates of exchange, hereafter, at different places, in abstracts from 
consular reports.) 

The uncertain value of the money of Turkey has rendered it impossible for 
us to reduce the rates of duty in the foregoing tariffs to English money, which 
must be calculated according to the value of the piaster, para and asper, r.t the 
time of importation and exportation : this varialde depreciation of the currency 
(see Finances of Turkey) has created a perpetual source of perplexity, uncer- 
tainty, and confusion, as respects shipping goods from England, and the sale or 
purchase of merchandize at the several Ottoman ports. There is neither 
muance nor days of grave observed at Constantinople. 

Accounts are usually kept in piasters, which are divided into paras and 
aspers; 3 aspers make 1 para; 40 paras, or 120 aspejrs, 1 piaster; but for the 
convenience of reckoning accounts are often kept in piasters and centimes. 
Money is also reckoned by silver purses of 1 kefer— 500 piasters, and gold 
purses of 1 kitze = 30,000 piasters. ^ 

The mint at Constantinople coins annually very large quantities of greatly 
debased pioney. The pieces issued as gold and silver are scarcely more than 
washed with those metals. The old coinage has been from time to time called 
in, and new debasec| emissions made and paid out by the government at the 
same nominal value as the old. 

The gold c6ins afe tl|^ chequin or sequin of 5 piasters, witfi halves and quarters 
of the same ; their value, like that of the piaster, varies according to their purity. 

^-The cantar oDeotton, in yam or wool, is 45 okes. Silks from Persia are sold by the 
catinaif of G^okos*; and from Brus.sa, by the taffee of*610 drachms. The chequee of 
oiJiuni is 250 drachms; and of goat’s wool, 800 drachms. 

V — The oke, 2.272 rotoli, is tlie principal weight, and is equal to 2 lbs. 13 oz. 
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5 drachms avoirdupois. There is also the chequec, equal to 4967 grains ; and the 
caiitaro, or (juintal of 100 rotoli, are equal to 124 lbs. 9 oz. 12 drachms avoirdupois. 
The subdivisions of th« weights are: 

64 grains or 16 killos = 1 drachm ; 100 drachms = 1 chequec ; 4 chequees = 1 oke ; 

6 okes=l batman; 44 okes=r:l cantaro, or quintal ; 176 dra2hms=:l rotok); 100 

rotoli =1 cantaro, or 7^- batmans; 1 cantaro or quintal = 124,457 lbs. avoirdupois = 
56,4117 kilogrammes. t 

Measure . — The metre, or almud, is equal to 1 gallon and 3 pints English wine 
measure, or about 6 litres. It is generally used for wine, oil, find other li<|uids. But 
the almud of oil is estimated to weigh 8 okes. 

Long Memsure , — The pic, or pike, is generally estimated in commerce as equivalent 
to J of*a yard, English. There are, however, the long pic, called rtrcAe/w, ovkalebi, wfflT^ 
which silks an(k woollen cloths arc measured ; and the shorter pic, called endrezeh, for 
cottons and carpets. Of the arc/dniy 100 arc equal to nearly 77^ English yards ; and 
of the endezeh, 100 are equal to 74^ yards. 

Dry Measure , — Four kisloz ==: 1 forteri, or fortin, and the forteri contains aboyt 3 J 
Winchester bushels, and weighs 240 lbs. The kisloz of rice weighs 10 okes. 


CHAPTER V. 

AGRICULTURE rilODUCTJOiNS AND MANUFACTURES OF EUROPEAN TURKEY. 

The agriculture productions of the three principalUies and the pachalics of 
Bulgaria and Bosnia, we shall notice under the head of the respective Dana- 
bian sfiites of j:he Ottoman empire. 

Roumelia, Macedonia, Albania, and Montenegro, comprise, witli the 
Island of CJandia, the remaining regions of European Turkey, 

Property in Turkey was held, after its conquest, by tlie military chiefs and 
soldiery, among whom it was distributed. The Spa his are still the chief feudal 
lords who hold, the cstales or zairnets. Of these there were at the time of Solyman 
the Magnificent, 3192 large zairnets, and 50,150 small zaimets, less in extent than 
about 500 acres. In 18i6 the number of feudal estates in European Turkey 
wer^ stated to be under 1000, and in Asia Minor under 1500. Exclusive 
of these, there are large estates which either belong positively, or pay a heavy quit 
rent to the Sultan or to the church. The pachas and their fiscal officers, wdio arc 
the scourges of the feudal proprietors, extort from them and from the cultivators 
of the soil, the taxes either directly or through the municipalities. conse- 

quence has been that agriculture and agricultural instruments in Turkey are 
generally in the most rude condition. In Thrace, cultivation is in a better state 
than elsewhere south of the Balkan. The valley of Maritza is fertile, producing 
nee, maize in plenty (south of the Balkan), wheat, rrSllet* onio\is, aftichokes, 
vinos, various fruits and vegetables. Wheat, oats, barley, buckwheat, beans, 
turnips, flax, madder, tobacco^ cotton, saffron, olives in the southerly parts, a*ul 
various other crops, are grown generally, of various qualities and quantities pro- 
duction, in all European Turkey south of the Balkan. The red wines of Mace- 
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donia and Albania would be good, or at least rich in quality, if prepared with 
care ; but as made at present, they are either sweet or sour, never dry, 
and, to increase the quantity, often mixed with water. Notwithstanding the rude 
state of" agriculture \n European Turkey, there is less poverty tlian, or not so 
much destitution as to the means of sustaining life as, in many . other European 
states. The absence of beggary, and the actual means of enjoying^^their 
daily bread, is conspicuous in Roumelia, Bulgaria, Macedonia, and Albania. 
The latter province is perhaps the most independent in this, ^ as well as 
^uT other respects, of all European Turkey, although Bulgaria is by far the best 
cultivated. Sheep and goats of inferior breeds abound in Turk#)\ Oxen and 
cows are proportionably few in number, and equally degenerate or inferior in 
kind Veal is never eaten by the Moslems ; beef seldom ; mutton and goats’ 
flesh generally form the animal food of the ])eople. Pork is held nearly in the 
same abhorrence by the Turk as by the Jew. The horses of European Turkey 
are small, strong, and hardy, but neither handsome nor fleet. 

Of tuoolf silk^ and the other productions of Turkey which enter into her 
export trade, we will speak hereafter in our detailed view of the trade and com- 
merce of the principal marts of the empire. 

Manufactures. — ^The manufactures of Turkey are more important for 
domestic use than for exportation. Among the most distinguished are the carpets 
of Smyrna ; crapes and gauzes of Salonica, — silks of Brussa, — printed muslins and 
cottons of Constantinople, — tanneries and dressed leather of Adrianop^e, — coarse 
cottons and other coarse cloths of Roumelia, Thessaly, Albania, afid even of 
Bosnia, — various works in metal, and gold and silver lace, — some w'orks in hair 
and linen — the camlets and serges of Angora — and the works of smiths and ordi- 
nary handicraft, comprise most of the manufactured products of the empire. 
The iron-mines of Bosnia are worked to some extent for the use of that province, 
where arms and some iron and copper works are ra&dc. The mines of Sama- 
koff, near Philippoli, have recently produced cheap common iron. It W6uld 
appear that not only the manufactures of cotton and silk, which are stated to have 
been formerly of valuable importance, have greatly declined, but that the Tuyks 
have neither taste nor inclination for the arts nor for manufactures. As the 
population of Armenian, Greek, and Frank races are increasing rapidly, while 
those of the Turkish race appear to have been diminishing in numbers ; and 
should there be security, hereafter, for investments in manufacturing industry, 
we see no obstacle to the growth and prosperity of various fabrics in Turkey, 
excepting; that it wMl tong be more profitable for the several Ottoman prd^ 
vinces in Europe and in Asia to exchange their agriculture products, and /aw 
materials for the manufactured goods of more populous and more advanced 
countAes. 
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THE DAHUBIAN COUNTRIES. 

13 u LG ARIA. — This province comprises the Pachalics' of Wid^in (which 
town being^considcred by some the capital), Varm, Silistria^ and Sophia^ the 
latter city being also considered the capital of the province. The inhabitants^ 
this province ^re principally of the Greek church, and are an industrious and 
kindly disposed people, greatly oppressed by the Turkish paclias and inferior 
o?Bcers of the Porte. The following account translated from the French original, 
latgly received by us, from Bulgaria, and drawn up by a creditable, scientific, and 
official traveller, appears to present the best description we can offer of this 
naturally rich section of European Turkey. 

“ This province is, with the exception of a large district, situated between Sistova and 
the Balkan Chain (which, although well covered with grass, is totally deficient of water) ig 
generally fertile, and susceptible of good cultivation. It is well wooded, and the best 
system of cultivation is met w ith in those districts which are inhabited by the Bulgarians, — 
that is from Silistria to Widdin. 

'‘That portion of the country governed by the Pacha of Varna, situated along the shores 
of the Black Sea, is generally peopled by Turks and Tatars, wdio arc occupied in rearing 
cattle, rtnd do little as regards agriculture. The fine plain of Babadah, is peopled by 
Russians (\vho*liave quitted Bessai’abia) and by the natives. Its chief agricultural product 
is bard wboi^t, which is raised in large quantities. It is to be regretted that this province 
should be* so remotely situated from the capital of the empire, and consequently become 
subject to a caj)ricious system of government exercised by its pachas and acfos. These, 
only attentive to their individual interests, prevent the peasantry from extending local 
industry, and instead of supporting the general improvement of trade and commerce, 
usiinlly oppose e,very obstacle to its extension. 

The district of Varna^ witli its various ports upon the Black Sea, and its proximity 
to ConstantiiJople, offers great facilities to commerce. Turkish and Greek vessels arrive at 
Varna, tSjje laden w ith grain and other products, and not being subjected to the difficulties of 
rivei^ navigation they carry the same at a moderate freight, and the merchants are conse- 
quently well able to pay a greater expense foy land carnage, and to traus])ort their j>r()- 
ducc farther from t^e interior. There is also at Vania a depot for the tallow and other 
products of the province, which is transported by land fiom Widdin, and shipped for 
Constantinople. The amount of the former article produced this year (1841), has been 
larger than usual, and judging by the number of cattle, maybe amiually augmented. The 
district of Varna, comprising >S'cAowmw<7, has furnished the greater portion: al^out 1200 
oxen having been killed for the purjiose of obtaining their fat, he. The tallow^ trade is 
entirely in the hands of Turkish merchants at Constantiiiojile, w^h^ purchase in the spring 
herds of oxen (to the number of 40,000), which they fatten during the summer months It 
is consequently difficult to meet with any tallow or fat in this district, the greater poition 
bfiing sent to the capital, either for consumption there, or for Exportation* into ftie neigh- 
bouring provinces. 

yKmtendJe* lias this year exhibited signs of commercial activity: many largo houses 
having sent hither their agents fey the purchase of grain, but the exposed position of fliis 
port, formerly sheltered by a mole, offers a great obstacle to its trade. ^Its cTiVirons 

i* used by the Romans, and the ruins of the mole, built Iw Constantine, are pid 

to be still visible for a considerable distance into the sea. 
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fiiniisli an abundant supply of grain, the districts near tlie plain of Babadah being highly 
cultivated. The late hicility of steam navigation on the Danube as far as Ceruowodii, 
also tends to render the position of this place very important, an^ it appears that not- 
withstanding the inconveniences above referred to, this port may become one of tlie prin- 
cipal se£^ts of commerce; and the chief outlet for the productions of the distinct. 

“ The harvest of tTiis year, although moderate in the immediate neighbourhood of 
Kustendje^ is yet sufficiently abundant, taking iijjo consideration the amount of , land 
cultivated, and the grain produced is esteemed as superior to that grown near Tagavirog, 

“ The district of SUistria is throughout W^jll cultivated, and has tliis year produced 
a large supply of provisions of all kinds, it not having suffered from the effects of the 
droughts, which have been severely lelt in the adjoining provinces. Two^jsorts of hard 
^tf»*eat arc raised, one termed ‘ arnaut^ the other ‘ coloss ; the latter is the finest in 
appearance, but the fonner yields the best flour. The quantity of grain produced in this 
vicinity this year, may be estimated at 50,000 chiles, of which 25,000 are required for 
consumption in the distinct, the other 25,000 being exjiorted. Besides this, about 
30,000 chilos of barley were raised, being of very good quality. Maize, beans, and flatvc 
seed have not succeeded ; VOOO head of oxen have been slaughtered in the Sal ha nun of 
SUistria^ the tallow produced being sent to Constantinople. The city of Silistria an(\ its 
* environs are more peopled by Turks, Tartars, and Walachians, than with Bulgarians. 
The fortifications here are in a most wretched condition, although they have 300 pieces 
of artillery, partly jdaced on the ramparts and partly Laid on the ground. There is no 
garrison, the 400 ai’tillery men who should propc^rly do duty hero, being entirely occupied 
ill various trades^ <fec., as ordinary citizens. Silistria is governed by an Aga, 

* The country between Silistria and liouhtchovh is well wooded, and }>ossesses abundant 
pasturage ; it has, however, suflered so much this year from the dryness of the season as 
scarcely to have produced sufficient grain for its home consumption. It is peopled by 
Bulgarians, who are much more industrious than the Turks or Walachians. In ordinary 
years this district yields double the amount of ])roducc that is raised in Silistria. 
Owing to the want of pro>isions, the trade this year has been insignificant. Hood 
for htiilding and oak planks are obtained here of a superior (juality, and dt a moderale 
price. 6000 oxen were killed for the purpose of obtaining their lat for making tallow. 

The route from liouhtchouk to Varna is the most frequented, and various descriptions 
of goods, as talloiv^ honey ^ skins and hklcSy four^ c3r., brought from W^iddin, arc sent by 
water, and afterwards forwarded by land carriage to Varna and Constantinople, lif seasons 
when com is sufficiently abundant to be exported, it is sent by the Danube, as far as 
Mntchin or Ihraila, and there resliipped for Constantinople. 

“ liouhtchouk is better peopled than Silistria, and is the residence of the J'izicr of the 
Pachalic of Silistria, the latter having under his command three pachas, One of them 
being the Pacha of Varna. Tlie merchants of this ])laec,”who carry on trade with the 
neighbouring provinces and the x\ustrian territory, are for the most part Jews and Crheks. 
The fortifications here are in a better state .,than those of Silistria, but cqiuilly deficient as 
regards artillery men. , 

“From liouhtchouk to Sistova the country presents a very fertile and pleasing aspfitrt, 
being exclusively occupied and cultivated by Bulgarians. The latter city is consi- 
dered their capital, and is one of the most imjiortant towns on the right bank of the 
Danube. The harvest in this dlstiict having partially failed, the usually good supplies of 
grain have not been brought to market. There is no resident pacha at Sistova, and the 
merchants of this plac^ certain privileges and facilities in regard to trade ; they 

have a commercial treaty with Walachia, and carry on a considerable trade with that pro- 
vince. The chief products are hemp and hides and skins, of tar of roses, and tallow. In 
the vicinit;^ of \Vlddin the fafce of the country changes, and from thence presents acontinueti 
succession of steppes, tliinly peopled, and only in those places where water is found. In 
the more mountainous districts cultivation recommences, but, generally speaking, '' the 
quantity of agricultural produce raised in this neighbourhood is not more than sufficient 
for local consumption. Tlie present Vizier, maintaining tlie ancient and restrictive 
system, will not permit tlie ej^portation of grain ; and he personally appropriates any siiper- 
abMdant quantity of corn, which is manufactured into flour at his own mills, which he 
afterwards sends to Constantinople, 
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The harvest has yielded an average crop, but tlie fanners are unable to sell their 
surplus produce, until they have received permission from the pacha to do so, and at a price 
which he arbitrarily fix«s. 

“ The population consists of a mixed race of Bulgarians, Servians, Walachians, and 
Hungarians, and if the local government did not interfere as regards comnierci*! enter- 
prise, Widdin might become the seat of a considerable and active trade, and a large depot 
lor the productions of the province. S^ie favour is shown by the Pacha, to the resident 
merc^nts at this place, who import manufactured articles from Austria. 

“ Tnc greater portion of the trading cUhas arc Jews, wdth somo few Tiuks? who trade 
with the towns in Roumelia, furnishing these places with various manufactured articles. 

Widdin m the capital of this province, and is governed by a vizier, who maintains 
good order in liis administration of public affairs. The ancient fortress here is in cxccllcfft 
re{)air, and tw^ others have been constructed by the vizier ; they are well built, and 
effectively garrisoned by a good corps of artillery.” 

The canal projected in 1837 would have passed through this fertile province 
from. Czernadovo to Kustendje, if the intended plan had been carried into cj?ecu- 
tiojjj, and it would have opened the traffic of the Danube and Black Sea by a 
short and direct route, avoiding the intricate navigation of the shoals and sand- 
bars in and off that river. 

Bosnia. — This generally little known province of European Turkey, although 
’ in many parts mountainous, has extensive fruitful villages, producing wheats 
maize, barley, and various vegetables, sufficient for the consumption of the 
inhabitants: one half of whom are stated to be Mohammedans, one-fourth 
Greeks, and the remainder chiefly Roman catholics. There arc among the wliole, 
• 10,000* gipsie§, about 2000 Jews, and probably 1500 Armenians. 

Pasturage, more than agriculture, constitutes the pursuit of the inhabitants. 
Fruits are abundant. The wines are rough and strong, and a liqueur is prepared 
from a spirit distilled from plums. Numerous rapid rivers traverse the country. 
The Save, one of the largest navigable branches of the Danube, divides Bosnia 
from the Austrian Empire, and might be rendered of great commercial importance 
to this province: from which the pine, oak, and linden timber, that abounds in 
the forests, might be floated down to the Danube for shipment. 

"rtie horses are strong and serviceable, and herds of cattle and sheep are con- 
tinually met with : the wool of the latter* is in high repute. Hogs are also 
numerous on the lands occupied by the Christian population. Bees are reared 
especially on the Croatian frontier. Goats are also bred. There are but few 
manufactures : they consist principally of coarse woollens for domestieVear, — 
common works of iron, — guns and other arms, — saltpetre and gunpowder. Not- 
w ithstanding the wretched roads, there is a considerable transit trade, in Euro- 
pean and other articles, which centres in Bostia-Serai, the capital. This city 
h&s a population estimated at 55,000, and its import, transit, and export trade is 
carripd on from, and diverges to Macedonia, Albania, Roumelia, Dalmatia, Servia, 
Hungary, and the Danube, ^^he exports are chiefly wool, skins]pud Mdes^ftafr , 
timber^ cattfe, and ho^s. The imports are principallji woven goodsy^hardware$ ^ 
gktssy siig«r, coffee, spices, salt, and olive oiL 
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The inhabitants of liosna-Serai are described as industrious. Tlie iron 
mines, and one lead mine in the neiglilmurhood, are allowed to be worked by 
the Turks. Quicksilver is found, and various minerals are said to abound in 
the mountains ; but even the gold and silver, mixed with the sand and pebljles 
washed dowm by the torrents into the rivejs, is prohibited by the Turks^to be 
collected. ^ 

Bosnia being under the government of a Pacha w'ith tlircc tails, and his 
subordinates, its administration is corrupt, and bigoted, and, coiijsequently, iis 
resources remain comparatively undeveloped. 

CHAPTER VH. 

DANUBIAN PRINCIPALITIES. 

1.— SKKVIA. 

The three Danulnaii principalities, Servia, Moldavia, and AValachia, although 
usually included as portions of the Ottoman Empire, can only be considered 
tributary ; and, at most, as acknowledging, by paying tribute, the Sultan for their 
suzerain. The principality of Servia is a mountainous country, but generally 
with a fertile soil, limited and rude in its agriculture. "]"hc lands of the extensive 
plain or valley of the Morava are remarkably productive when brought under 
cultivation. The population arc chiefly of the Greek Church, and live by rearing . 
cattle, and especially liogs. Maize is the princi])al grain raised, bqt all kinds, 
except rice, common to other parts of Europe, ripen in perfection.* ‘Vines are 
cultivated, but with little care, and the wine is rough, strong, and of a dis- 
agreeable flavour. Hemp, flax, tobacco, cotton, and most other crops arc grown, 
but all rudely and not extensively. The horses and horned cattle are of inferior 
breeds. Hogs swarm in the woods, and over most parts of the country. In 
summer they fatten on acorns. In winter they are maintained chiefly on maize. 
Prince Milosch was considered rich, chiefly from the circumstance of his 'being 
the principal hog proprietor in Servia. The numbers exported, vaguely esti- 
mated at from 220,000 to 250,000 annually, are chiefly ‘into the Austrian 
states. Minerals, especially iron, coal, copper, and lead, are known to abound. 
Oak timber of good quality for ship-building, staves, and other purposes, grow's 
in most parts of Servia, and the Morava, Timok, and other streams falling into 
the Danube, extend^frorn the interior great facilities for transporting the same 
as well as other produce to markets. Under a good and efficient government, 
Servia ^Vould* no doub^ improve rapidly. But disorder and insecurity have ko 
long been prevalent, that many years will probably pass over before the resoqrces 
oC the country can be profitably developed. Belgrade, the capital, and Semendria 
are t;onvc«ient!y situated for trade. The Servians are chiefly a Slavonian race, 
.a^d rather addicted to trade ; we have frequently seen them in the markets of 
Vienna and Pest, and even at Leipsic. 
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The exports, exclusive of hogs^ are leeches^ a monopoly of the government, and 
some skins, wool, and wood. The imports are woven goods, some sugar and 
coffee, hardwares, &c. ^ 

The following is an extract from a consular letter, dated# Semlin, December 

31, 1842: ^ 

yearly average of entries at the Belgrade custom-house gives the following re- 
sult : ^ * 

“ Four hundred sacks of ordinary wool, valued at to IQd, per lb. 162,(K)() 

sheep-skins, djpsscd, at I 5 . li^d, each ; 107,000 lamb-skins at ll^d. each ; 5180 buffalj^ 
and cow-liidcs at I os, 2d. each; 2000 quintals of wax at Ijf. ^J^d per lb- English; 
980,000 lbs. of Jjoney at 2d. per lb,; 1,398,000 cw^t. of bark {tau)» at Id. per cwt. ; 
9200 lbs. of silk at 95. 2d. per lb. ; 3500 oxen and cows to TurJecy and Austria, at 
41. 155. the pair of oxen, and 21. Os. 6d, for cows ; 169,000 pigs, for Austria, at 2/. 155. the 
])air of fattened pigs, and 1/. lOv. for the lean ones. A great quantity of firewood is sent 
into Austria, Huugar 3 % and Walachia ; and they take from Iluugary, hardware, delft, 
jiore^laiii, jx^tteiy, and salt. Seinliii supplies neai'ly the whole of the wheat, flour, oats, 
meat, vegetables, and fniits, consumed at Belgrade. 

“ TJie Ser\ian agriculturists make money by merely sending their herds of swine into 
the oak forests in tlie morning, and recalling them at sunset ; tlie herds are higlily paid, 
and the men employed upon the public roads receive a sum equal to eiglitpciice sterling a 
day, and their food, for about seven liours’ work.” 

2. — WALACHIA AND MOLDAVIA. 

These two principalities are even more independent, than Servia, of the 
Porte : they acknowledge the Sultan as their Suzerain^ but the influence of Russia 
Jias been sufficient to carry the appointment of the hospodars. 

The following account of these principalities, and of their political relations 
with the PoAe and with Russia, was drawn up for us in French by a distinguished 
Boyard, whose name we have not his authority to mention. 

“ Walachia, including the islands of the Danube, has a superficial extent of 4810 
geographical square leagues, which total amount may be thus subdivided : viz., moun- 
tainous districts, 1685 ; plains, 3033 ; water, 49 ; or, by another arrangement : fields and 
meadows, 32^; woods, 1337; marsh lands, 158; vineyards, 31; rocks and sandy 
districts, 10. • 

“ OLD A VI A has an area equal to about two-tliirds of that of Walachia. 

“ These principalities contain a population of 3,500,000 inhabitants, but are not peopled 
to more than one-fifth of their extent. Consequehtly they are by no means so important 
as thpy may one day lijecomc. The soil is excellent, and will yield all such produce, as 
France and England now seek from the ports of the Black Sea. 

“ The inhabitants, a very intelligent and sagacious race, apply themselves almost ex- 
clusively to agriculture, and future commerce will no doubt cause this branch of industry to 
be carried out to the highest degree of perfection. The laws of the country seem to have 
this object in view, for by recent enactments every attention lias been shown towards the 
construction of bridges and roads, and every facility afforded for renSering the navigation 
of the greater number of the rivers, safe and expeditious. 

When these regulations were promulgated, and the generakfrodtloni o? coranierce de- 
clared, the joy of the inhabitants was universal; and almost immediately the ports of JbratdoflF 
s-wd (^urgova were filled with various foreign vessels seeking wheat and other grain. 

“ The provincial government, however, imposed a very severe tax upon* the exportatioif 
of grain. The amount of duty fixed by the tariff* for the export generally of\arious doj^ip- 
tions of pro<luce was three per cent, in regard to grain it was raised to eigRt per cent, 
under pretence of the danger wliich might result from granting an unlimited export o^ 
com. Prices fell in consequence. The improvements in respect to foads, bridges, &c., 
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Tfere abandoned, and the measures decreed by the cliambers, in consequence of the law 
relative to canalization, remained in abeyance. 

“ This fall in the price of corn was not followed by any redut tion in the duty, which, 
on the contrary, was ^raised to 10^ per cent. 'Hius the expense of export was nearly in 
the following j)roportien : viz. 

“ Export duty, at least, nine per cent ; expense of transport, three per cent ; and 
interest, at least, six per cent. c • ^ ^ f 

“ Added to this may be taken into consideration the difficulties experiencjgsfl from 
Russia at the mouths of the Danube (at Soulina), which were not allowed to be removed. 

“ Thus, in order that foreign countries may carry on any commerce with tlie princi- 
^^alities, it follows that they must consent to pay 18 per cent more for such- produce than 
they could f»rocure it at in Russia ; or, in other words, if Russian agnculture gain six 
per cent, that of these districts will liave lost 12 per cent. r 

“ The efforts of the Provincial chamber to induce the government to modify this exor- 
bitant duty, have produced but a slight relaxation of it. They were secretly informed that if 
the} became more pressing in their demands, Russia, in order to protect her own commerce 
would find herself obliged to restrict exportation entirely. This hint was wisely received. 

“ The Principalities of Walacliia and Moldavia in order to preserve their liberty and 
nationality, both of which were mucli endangered by the success of the Turkish arms 
in the 14th century, judged it advisable, to avoid total conquest, to grant the Suzerainty 
of tliose territories to the Porte, and, consequently, to pay tribute to that power, Turkey ; 
ill return, giiaraii teeing to them those riglits and privileges whicli alone constitute the so- 
• vereignty of a nation. 

TIio first Treaty was concluded in 1393 with Bajazet Ild^.im. Its terms were as follows : 

“ AtiT. 1. We llajazet, Ac. &c. have decreed, out of our extreme clemcuey towards 
Walachia, wliicb, with its reigning prince, has made just submission to our invincible 
enipii'o, that the country sliall continue to be governed by its own laws, and that tlie piincc 
regent shall have tlie rig] it to declare war against, or make peace with, the iieighbouniig 
states — having also, in his own hands, the ]>ower of life and death over his subjects. 

‘‘ II. Walachian subjects arriving in, or residing in the terntory of oilr empire for the 
purpose of canying on tlieir own afiairs, sliall be exempt from every descripti/iu of taxation. 

“ III. The princes, wlio are to be of the Christian faitli, shall be elected*' by the me- 
tropolitan and the boyards. 

“ The jiriiicc of Walachia shall pay into our imperial treasury 3000 piasters {rouges) 
of the country, or 500 silver piasters of our money. 

‘‘ At tlie period of concluding this Treaty, which was signed at Nicopolis, Walacliia still 
possessed, beyond the Danube, tlie city of Si Jlstria, which tlicy retained for two years afterwards. 

“ The .second Treaty, in 1460, confinniiig tlie foregoing, raised the tribute to the sum of 
10,000 ducats. Its jiro visions arc ; 

“ Art. I. The Sultan agrees on his own part, and also on the part of liis succc^ors, to 
protect and defend Walachia from all evemics, without requiring more than the sovereign 
.supremacy, and that the Vothodes shall be held responsible for thi; payment of a tribute 
of 10,000 ducats to the Sublime Porte. 


“ 11. The Sublime Porte engages not to interfere, in any way in the internal administra- 
tion 0 ^ the Principality, nor to permit a single Turk to pass into Walachia, without his 
having some ostensible motive. 


“ 111. The Votivodes shall continue to be eltscted by the metropolitan, tlie bigliop.s, and 
the boyards, the eIec4ions being confirmed by the I^oile. 

‘‘IV. Walachia shall continue to en joy the free exercise of its own laws ; the Voilvodes .shall 
still haj^e the {tower /)£ life and death over their subjects, also the yiglit of declaring war, and 
making peace, without in these matters being in any way responsible to tiie Sublime I\>rte. 

may, laowever, be viewed as one of unequal character, seeing that on 
part, of provmcos ^re find an Wourable concession, together with trihiitc fiaid to 

Tiu^ey ; whilst, on the other hand, these acts of submission ® . 

from the Ibrmer the perfect independence of their teni tones - s doled as taking 

_ Vatei; state, *vhich forits ow„ security volu^arilv „Ws itseJf un Jer 
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concessions for such protection, without, however, yielding up its riglit of self government, 
does not, on that account, the less figure amongst these sovereign states, who only ac- 
knowledge the law ofetJie rights of the people ; and a tiibute paid by a state to a foreign 
power, although diminishing in some measure its own dignity as an avowal of its weak- 
ness, does not cause it to forfeit its claim to entire sovereignty.’ * • 

'The various writers upon international law who have placecf Walachia amongst the 
parity sovereign statesy have not paid #*egard to her treaties with the Porte. M. Martens, 
in su|K^ort of his own opinion, only cites, in his Precis du droit des Gens, the treaties of 
Kainardgi, the Explanatory Convention ^f 1779, the Hatti Sheriff of 1783, and the 
ti'eaties of Yassi and Bucharest. 

“ is, in her relations with the Porte, precisely in the same position ns Wa- 

lachia. 

The treaty of Adrianople, after having, by Article V., adopted the principle of the 
capitulations, and by engaging the Porte to maintain the same, has caused them to be 
viewed as in force at the present time, and, consequently, acknowledges the independence 
Aid nationality of these provinces. 

1st, Tlie Porte engages to confirm the administrative measures which have been 
decreed according to the voice of the Assembly of Notables dunng tlie occupation of the 
ter^ito^3^ 

“ 2d, It is stipulated tliat the principalities may employ and pay an army for their own 
service, and also form quarantine establishments. 

3d, That tliey shall not he niolestedln their internal administration by any orders in- 
terfering with their local lights. 

4th, 'Fhe privilege of travelling with passports in their owm comitry is accorded io 
Moldavian and Walachian subjects. 

'' According to the laws, iicc., framed during the occupation of the principalities by 
Russia, it w'as decreed f/iat no impost voted by the Assemblies and sanctioned by the 
rciyniny prince^ should be levied until such vote hud received the approbation of the two 
Imperial CovrJ.Sy the Porte and Uimia; and also that the appointed Chief Director of 
the (piaraniiAc establishments should be sanctioned by the Russian Consul, as well as by 
the sovereiapi t>rince. 

“ The first of these laws gives to the Two CourtSy or rather to Pussia, a leading 
control in the administration of the affairs of the principalitieSy ami entirely fieutralizes 
their power of raising as many troops as they might consider requisite.” 

AGRICULTURE. — The climate is cold in winter, — the winds from the Car- 
pathians often*blow dowm at that season in bitter sharpness over the plains ; but 
although tBe fig and olive^do not thrive, all sorts of corn, except rice, are grown 
on tile soil, which is generally fertile, and tlie natural resources, including salt of 
excellent quality, coal, iron, and other minerals are said to be all abundant, but 
the tyranny and extortion of the Faniarote governors, appointed from time to 
time by the Porte, reduced for centuries the population to the most wretched 
condition. Pasturage has, under such oppression, rather than agriculture, been fol- 
lowed by the peasantry. The lands belong chiefly to the hoyards, who Jo not, or 
at least rarely cultivate it themselves, but let it for a tithcy or some payment or 
other acknowledgment to a cultivator, who pays also the taxes. The state of 
Imsbandry is rude— manure is seldom applied to the^soik — the* implements of 
husbandry are of the worst description ; but in this, and some other respects, 
Moldavia is superior to Walachia. Oxen are used in the carts and ploughs, and 
for treading out the corn, which is preserved in pits, and has® in consequence 
often an earthy ai^ musty taste. 

TJie cattle of Moldavia are superior to those generally ^of Eastern Eurdfe, 
and arc driven for sale as far as Vienna and even to Breslau in Silesia. 
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The foUowiijg statistical return, which may be considered nearly correct, is 
abstracted from a recent account, transmitted us in manuscript, and drawn up^ 
as we are informed, under Russian authority. 

» STATISTICS OF WALACHIA AND MOLDAVIA. 


WALACHIA. 


MOLDAVIA. 

WALACHIA. 


MOLDAVIA* 

Towns .... 

. . 22 

. 21 

. Annual crop. 

kilos. 

, kilos. 

Bonrgs .... 

. . 15 

. . 19 

Whea^ 

1D7.738- 

) . *lCt‘i,.582 

Villages 

. . 3,500 

1,921 

Maize .... 

1.129,2801 

f . .^-358,978 

Monasteries 

133 

93 

linrley and oats 

Millet 

143.5/9 1 

C . . 111,879 

Ditto dependihg on the holy i qq 
places, Jerusalem and Athos i 

. 29 

141.721, 

) . 7,;t«3 

Churches in stone 

. . 1,304 

. 415 

1 Total kilos. 

1,582,118 

Total kilos. 040,829 

D.tto in wood . 

. 2,389 . 

1,592 1 

[Annual consumption . kilos. 

1,030 523 

r . . 492.149 

sAlkWHcs 

. 339,322 

104,572 1 

i Poconea of vineyards 

. ii4,597 

. . 54,391 

Mills, wind , . . . 

0 . 

2«9 

Wine . litres 4,921,800 

litres 3,707,330 

Ditto, water 

. 2,292 

1904 i 

Huises .... 

‘K»,88<" 

. . 93.300 

Ditto, horse 

9 . 

53 ] 

Mares .... 

. 105..')33 


Extent in square versts . 

. 00,471 

. 33,044J 

Oxen . . • . . 

310,988 

. 253, 74^ 

Population 

1,070,800 

1,138,100 

Bulls .... 

. 57.512 


Marriages 

15,092 

10,538 

C'ws 

281,017 

. . . 2M.r/^ 

Birtlis .... 

. 47,052 . 

. 23,410 ! 

'Mules ..... 

. 230 

i.5<l 

Death! .... 

. 20,494 

.12,870 

I A.skch 

. . 798 



[Sheep aiiu goats . 

l,«9.'i,K73 





i Swine 

315,428 

. 34^.437 


M A S V FACTOUIES. 

Cloth 32 

Cotton 1 

Hats 4 . . . , 

COMMERCE. AVERAGE EXPORTS AXD IMPORTS. 

WALACHIA. MOLDAVIA. 

Exported. Imported. I Exported. liiiported. 

Piiit«ter8 (32 to the ducat). Piasters (32 to tlio ducat). 


ad, 052,01)0 

llprenue, 

lG,(i70,52« 

Revenn#’. 

10,510,000 


:i0,251 ir)2 


13,012,048 


11,802,120 


FINANCES BEFORE THE RUSSIAN OCCUPATION. 

Expenditure. I Revenue. 

15,150,010 I 7,700,345 


AFTER THE OCCUPATION, 
Expenditure. I Rc^venue. 

14,003.305 I 7,732,400 

MILITIA. 


Ufli(M>r(i .... 
Petty ditto sub. 4400 . 
Horses .... 
Physicians (Bucharest 20) 


Expenditure. 

0,410,088 

’ Expenditure. 

0,003,512 

•* 

184 .. . 

4074 . 

12^10 

30 (Yassi 0) . 


31) 

1071 

207 

10 


PRISONS AND CRIMES, AVERAGE ANNUALLY, FOR FIVE Y^EARS. 


Prisons, penal 
■'olice 


Penal , 2 
Police 10 


}> 


nal 5 > 
ice 18 5 

Prisoners, penal 524 > _ . , I 

Political 187 J | ^ I'ujirieai xid ) 

Assassinations, 72 ; highway robbeiics 155 ; thefts 00 ; divers, 29. Assassinations, 20 ; robbeiios,13() ; thett.D 1 } divers, 33. 


Prisoners, Penal 

Pulirieal 215 ( 


CHARITABLE INSTITUTIONS. 

„ , *• Walachia. 

Support of poor 11^,983 

Schools 20 

Scholars 2788 

Masters 41 . 


ITEMS OF REVENUE. 


C apitation on cultivators at 30 per cent each family 
On artisans, shopkeepers and merr.liauts 

On gipsies 

C^ita lou on magilas at 45 per cent per family 

Exptirtatien of cattle ’ , 

Other revenues 


8,171,750 
5ti0,337 
153,090 
147,082 
4,505,314 
185,771 
.. 724.430 


EXPENDITURE. 


Civil list 

Kmp1o>^j ...... 

Military and police .... 

Cnilkpensation of . 

Public e||tal}lishnients « ... 

Eztraoftlinaries nfid tribute to the Porte 


1,200,000 
4,5!)5,828 . 
4,103,3(M 
1,500,000 . 
2,00.5,794 
1,845,244 . 


Total 


14,^,: 


*234 


Moldavia. 
. 90,223 


809 

21 


4,122,870 

029,819 


050.000 

1,002,047 

V 

800.000 
2,2.Sh,0l 4 
1,201,800 

100,000 

432,501 

1,2.11,014 

0,204,931 
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The Pogoul of vineyai-ds is equal to 1296 square toises. Tlie = 2880 ditto. 

The Kylo is = 240 occa or okes. 

Tliore are three claftscs of peasants, the 1st Tronlache^ who possess 4 oxen ; 2d, Mi- 
ychcocke^ who own one pair ; and the 3d, Candachiy who possess npne. 

NAVIGATION AND TRADE OF THE DANUBIAN PRINCIPALITIES, 

1^1 E Trade of the Principalities* as well as that of Bulgaria, is chiefly directed 
to, fr<^i, and by the Danube. The manufactures of those countries Are nearly 
all coarse, and for home consumption, and supply but little for exterior commerce. 
The imports \re the manufactured goods, the coflee, spices, and sugars of oth^ 
countries ; anckthe exports arc chiefly cattle, wool, and corn, and other products 
of the soil. Before the demand for British fabrics can be of very great import- 
aiffce, the population must greatly increase, and the capabilities of the people to 
purchase and use our goods must greatly change. We shall close our details of 
thelDanubian provinces by a few tabular and other statements. 

In 1834, M, Hagemeister^ an officer in the Russian service, was directed by 
tlie governor of New Russia to make a report on the commerce of the ports 
of the Black Sea and Danube. His account of the latter is as follows : 

“ Upwards of 600 vessels of from 100 to 300 tons* annually enter the Danube. The 
larger ones cannot proceed heyond Brailofl*, and those of 200 tons can scarcely get as far 
as lloustchouk. That part of the Danube which lies between V^ienna and Semlin, serves 
to convoy the manufactured produce of Austria into Hungary, taking in (‘xcliange the corn 
destined for consumption in Vienna. That part of the river which is between Semlin and 
•Orsova is only frequented by a few vessels. (The navigation of this part lias since in- 
creased.) ^I^he rocks which iiiternqit the navigation of the Danube lie between Bers- 
zaszka aiu^ Skala-Kladowa. The most dangerous passage is called The Iron Gate.” 
The eoinmunicatiou by steam established by Austria between Vienna and Galatz is iu- 
temiptod between Moldava and Orsova, and goods are then earned in small vessels which 
only draw three or four feet of water. From Orsova, the Danube is much frequented by 
Turkish lighters, called kirlavhes, of from 30 to 100 tons. Of these, 50 or 60 are at 
Roustcliouk, 70 Of 80 at Sistova, 15 to 20 at Nicopoli, and 30 or 40 at Widden, but this 
number is quite insufficient for the purposes of transport. The Servians and Walachians 
have lately commenced building similar vessels. All these lighters are employed in cariying 
to Gqjatz and Brailoff corn and other raw produce of Walachia, or salt to the ports of 
Bulgaria. Com, the produce of Turkey, the export of which has been permitted for two 
years, but which, however, is all purchased by tlie Turkish government, at an arbitrary 
price, is conveyed in- these small vessels to Matzini, a small town opposite Brailoff, to be 
there embarked in larger vessels, and then sent to Constantinople. Tlie freight paid to 
the coasting vessels to llrailoff or Galatz was much increased hi 1833, in consequence of the 
great activity of tirade. ^ 

“ The river between Brailoff and Soulinah is nowhere less than eighteen feet deep. Of 
the three mouths, that of Soulinah is tlie only one that is navigable, and thcr€> the water is 
as high as eleven or thirteen feet, according to winds. The eiitranse to the Danube is ex- 
tremely difficidt, the coast from Cape Caliacri being very low, and the mouth within the 
sajjdbar being covered ^ith reeds, vessels easily lose their way : tlw sand* carried by the 
wind sometimes fills up this mouth, so that even vessels of small burden are ooliged to 
discharge part of their cargoes. Vessels of more than 1000 or 1200 tchetwerts can seldom 
pass Soulinah without undergoing this operation, and it sometimes hajgiens that bfiiig 
caught in a gale of wind, they are i^nablc to re-enter the river, and are olJigt*d to tlie 
open sea, and are thus separated from the boats which are carpnng part of th^ir cargoes, 
which often perish froia being unable to resist the waves. Hence wo see why tlie lighters 

* The ton is equal to 5 tchetwerts; 
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Moldavia, or IValax-hia, whiel, are lower 07 , d /e^ rotoff 

they have a sanitary g^ianl on hoard, hroiu ujiwa is, *^.11 i for 

Danube is so rocky as to be very- dang^rf»us, while tlie 0 ]>positc bunk is well 
lig'liters, but the supposed infected vessels darc^ ifi>t approai^li it. \ essels are sonietiines httjr 
days in ascendin)^ the river, but the passag’e to Galat'/ is olteii made in tln*ee days. The 
^anubeis usually frozen in December, and the frost lasts till March. In it was not 

^frozen over at all. Freights in the ports of tlie Danube are always 20 or 25 per cent 
higher than at Odessa, while tlie premiums of insurance are increased onl%, for those vessels 
wliich are obliged to unload at the mouth, on account of their size. The nags which usually 
enter the Danube are those of Turkey, Grec^cc, Russia, Ionian Islands, Austria, and Sardinia. 
Vessels of other countries have seldom appeared (before 1835). 

Although the three chief mouths of the Danube are in the jiossession of Russia, very 
k little of its produce passes through the ports of Bessarabia. Isma'il and Reni ; the cities of 
Galatz and Brailoff are the only ports of Moldavia and Walachia which pour the suj>cr- 
fluity of these two lich j)rovinces into the trade of the Black Sea.. The protective sway of 
Russia has raised up against it formidable rivals. Kcpial in feitility to the most favoured 
portions of the South of Russia, these pr(»vinces are sheltered by the nunintaiiis which siir- 
wround them, from the winds which dry up the immense plains of the latter country. Wa- 
lachia and the south of Moldavia are cove red with sU ppes, but the north of Moldavia i.s 
veiy woody. While it exports the same produce as the p«)rts of the Black Sea, ^Moldavia, 
being very populous, offers a favourable market for foreign merchandize, there being no 
prohibitory laws (as in Russia) to prevent importation. Their whole indn-^try having been 
])aralyzed by the Turks, the inhabitants scarcely know the 'v alne of their produce. Turkish 
authorities each year arbitrarily used to fix the [»ricc of coi n, tallow, butter, cattle, auvl wood ; 
and whoeveiMvishcd to dispose of his superHuous stock, was obliged to s(*ll if 'to government 
at the fixed prices. It was only by smuggling that exports won* ever made to forej^gn countries. 
The produce of the purchases made by government, and of thi^ ta.ves le\ied id kind, was 
sent to Constantinople, Thanks to Russia^ the political fate of these prineipalifivs has 
been decided; the administration of government has taken a more regular form ; the, 
produce which till then rcniained of an inferior qual it gy will improve in proportion to 
the improvment in trade. The ad valorem duty of three per cent levied orpiearly all articles 
of import and export is never levied with the intention of iiiHucncing tradi*, hut to meet the 
civil expenses. There were no restrictions ujion trade, and nothing was wanting to caitse 
a great increase, but some favourable opportunity, under the auspices of libei*ty and a 
rising spirit of order. Such an ojiportunity occurred in the year 1833, and the deaKli ex- 
perienced in South Russia lias disclosed, e.'^oecially in Walachia, resources before unknown. 

“ Of the large number of small ports on the Danube, that of Brailoff, in Walachia, is 
the only one frequented by foreign vessels ; for this port being at the extremity of the 
principality, all the exported produce of the country is conveyed there for the most part 
by wate^. Tlie port of Rrailoff' is defended by a small island from the ice drifted down in 
the spring by the current, and vessels can winter there in perfect security. The quarantine 
and custom-house arrangements are well organized, but here, as at Galatz, vessels are never 


permitted to enter in free pratique. The operations of lading and unlading are carried on 
with great facility, the more so because all the warehouses are on the banks of the river. 
This town, whjch waj formerly tlie capital of a pachalic contains^ only 4()()() or 5000 in- 
habitants, but owing to itS good situation, and from being under an enlightened govcnlor, 
presents the appearance of a European town. In 1832, 280 vessels of all sizes cleared 
from the port of Brailoff, wliile in 1833 there was a still greater number. 

(^LATZ. — ‘^At a distance of twelve versts from Brailoff stands GalaiZy the only port 
of M'oIdavi% which even under a Turkish government, Tfiad attained some importance, as, 
unlike Brailoff, it was not uiWer the power of a pacha. There is no doubt that the backward 
J^iate of cultivation qi Walachia is owing to the want of a more eonveiiieiit outhft, while 
Moldavia owes its greater prosperity to the trade of Galatz. The lower part of this city, 
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consisting almost entirely of warehouses, has from time immemorial possessed the right of a 
five port. From hence the entrance into the city was By two different roads ; there being 
no visible mark to distiiiguish the city from the free port, and hence smuggling was very 
easily accomplished. ^ 

“ Travellers were never stopped, and any foot-passenger mighty convey as nitfth mer- 
chandize as he could carr^ into the cityr; and in fact nothing that was sold in Galatz paid 
duty^^ which >vas only levied on goods iptended for the interior. Tiiis laxity of custom- 
housejjegulations is the more astonislung, when we consider that tJie duties are farmed in 
MoldavTa as well as in Walachia. • , • 

“ The right of a five port w'as granted to the whole city of Galatz by a law of the 
month of Sejitember, 1834. No article of import is prohibited, but the jmnee has re- 
served the right of prohibiting the export of such articles as he may think projiei*, liaving 
given the trade month’s notice. 

“ The government of Galatz is worse organized than that of Bra'iloff. The road near 
the quarantine establishment is impassable ow'ing to the mud, and the places appropriated 
for lading and unlading ai*e few in number. The city contains 12,(KX) inhabitants* but 
its narrow, dirty, and stinking streets continually remind us of its Turkish origin. 
Tb^ trade at Galatz, as at Brailoff, is in the hands of Greeks, and it is only lately that 
foreign houses have been established : their trade being with botli of these cities.* Be- 
sides, there was no post-office communication in 1834 between Bra'iloff and Galatz, but only 
lietween Galatz and Yassy ; and between Bucharest and Brailoff. Tlie coininunicatioii 
between the two capitals of the principalities was carried on by means of the post between 
Russia and Turkey which passed these two towns * In 1832, 195 vessels entered at^ 
Galatz, and 193 in 1833, of which 87 were Russians, 31 Ionian, 4 Austrian, 6 French, 13 
Sardinian, 49 Turkish, 1 Tuscan, 1 Neapolitan, and 1 Servian. In 1832, the freights 
were, to Marseilles, 5 to 5^ fr. per metric quintal ; to Genoa, 4 to 4-^ liras, per luina^; 
to Trieste, 50 to GO kreuzers, per stajo. At the end of the year 1833, the freight from 
Brailoff to the Russian ports on the Black Sea, was 7 to 8 roubles, per tebetwert, and in 
, the month of April, 1834, only 1 J rouble. 

Buailoff, •?\’liich receives the produce of Walachia, might be expected to oxjiort 
much more ^lan Galatz, which only receives that of Moldavia, the extent of which is 
much less.* But tlic import trade of the latter city, wdiich has always been greater than 
that of Brailoffi will become still more so in consequence of the steam communications 
which an Austrian conqiany has established betw^eeii Vienna and Constantinople. The 

four x^essels to be employed in this trade will navigate between I^resburg and l\'st 

andMoldava , — qrsova and Gnlatz,--and Galatz and Constantinople. Operations arc in 
jirogiess to blow up the rocks which impede the navigation between Moldava and Orsora. 
The advantages to be derived from this navigation by the trade of the principalities, cou^ 
sisting ehieflg of barter for^ the products of Austria, are incalculable. Galatz, 
esjiceiMlg, will gain much by becoming an entrepot for Austrian 7nervhandize, tvhich will 
he thence scut to the Levant and the ports of the Black Sea. Austria will be even 
enabled to export, via the Danube, the corn of the Banal, which only costs on the siiot 
eleimi roubles per tchetwert, and is considered of a superior quality. Hungarian hemp, of 
which the English have already made large jiurchases, and formed depots at Apathin 
and Eszeh {thence to be sent by water to Siszech arid Carlstadt, and afterwards to 
frieste) will probably find a better outlet there than at Trieste, as well \ts tcood for 
building, which is now sent with difficulty to Fiume. It is evident that the ports if 
ismail ^d Il6ni having no resource but a small part of Bessarabia, and reduced to the 
export of the smgle article of grain, and not being able to make large impoi-ts for want of 
a market, have little pr^ospect of improvement before them. Odessa, which is 200 versts 
nearer the centre of the empire, will exclude them from all participation in •Rio a-Sde with 
itussia. Placed in competition, on the other hand, with Galatz and Brailolf, which arc 
awe lio make the most of land which is now uncultivated and of vast extent, Ismail and 
Item must necessanly attacli themwlvos to the giants which threaten to dverwlidm thcmT 


* -Tlie law of Septemher, 1834, decrees that a 
between (Jiibtz. Brailoff, Yassv, and iWn\. 
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post-communfbation should be established 
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As long as those engaged in tradfs at Brailoff and (lalatz are free from all duties, it will be 
at least necessary to preserve for the merchants of Bessarabia the same iminiinities, least 
they should abandon the country, as some have already done. B6iii, which is onljr fifteen 
versts from Galatz, might form close relations with tliis place, if a four days* qinirantinc were 
established there for persons coming from Moldavia, as is done at the other points of the 
frontier, such as L6ovo and Scouliani. Even if the trade between these two places did not 
become extensive, the frequent communications established would be sufficient to Relieve 
the small ,to>vn of Reni, the inhabitants of which are actually deprived of all r^ans of 
existence, and Russian speculators might easily find a market for their goods in Ihilgana, 
and this would best suit Rcni and Ismaib This last city, the trade of which was very 
i^ourishing while the sanitary cordon placed on the Dniester caused all /he produce of 
Bessarabia to pass through it, and while only three per cent was paid on the value of 
merchandize, attained in twenty-five years to a population of 12,000. 7'he traders there, 
with the exception of one Italian and a few Slavonian houses, consist entirely of Greeks, 
as at Reni. There are also a few Russians, Annenians, and Jews thei'e. The custom- 
lioijfec and quarantine at Ismail are of the first class, and the custom-house at Reni i^ of 
the third class. Vessels wishing to enter at Isniail are obliged to turn the island of 
Tchatal, which much impedes navigation. At Kilia, the mouth of the Danube \v;hicli 
Tvould lead straight up to Ismail, there is only six feet depth of water.”* 

In 1834 one British ship arrived at Galatz, laden with assorted goods. 
In 18J;> tliere arrived at Brailoff 14 British ships, 12 of wdiich with assorted 
cargoes of merchandize, 3 in ballast for corn, staves, hides, and tallow ; 8 French, 
14 Austrian, 28 Russian, 96 Turkish, 31 Greek, 4 Walachian, 2 French, and 1 
Sardinian ship arrived the same year. At Galatz there arrived in 1835, G British 
ships, 45 Russian, 17 Austrian, 64 (ireek, 49 Turkish, 1/ Ionian, 1 Belgian, 
1 Walachian, and 4 Sardinian, vessels. In 1837 there loaded in the sports of 
Galatz 879 vessels of all nations, of which 15 were British, and ‘in^l838, there 
were loaded 968 vessels, of which only 6 were British. " « 


Mkrchandizk cxjiortod by Sea from Cialatz, in the the Years, 1837, 1838, and 1839. 


lH3r j 183H I 1839 


A R 1’ 1 C L E S. 

Quanti- 

ties. 

Average 
I'rice.s 
Vu'o 
on Hoard 

Value. 

Quanti- 

ties. 

Average 

Erires, 

Free 

on B »ari1. 

V alue. 

• 

Quanti- 

ties. 

^ Average 

i« 

Free 

on Board. 

1 

1 Value. 





.V. 

d. 

£ 


£ 

.V. 

d. 

£ 


£ s. 

rf.' 

:£ 

VVlipat 

. .qrs. 

»«,.3S0 

0 

15 

0 

7A,7H5 

171,813 

0 

16 

0 

1.37,450 

1.50,378 

1 4 

0 

180,4.55 

Inrliciii coin . . 

. do. 

8t>,9«;4 

0 

8 

0 

31,778 ^ 

58,374 

0 

8 

0 

23,350 

128,619 

0 12 

0 

77,189 

Millit 

, do. 

<i0 

0 

8 

0 

24 










B.irlt'v 

. do. 

107 

0 

5 

0 

42 












. do. 

4,'..35 

0 

10 

0 

2,408 










I .ontilfl 

. di). 

!i0 

0 

10 

0 

13 










Kiiliiey beans. 

. do. 

102 

0 

17 

0 

123 

118 

0 

17 

0 

106 

312 

0 17 

0 

205 

rriines . * • • • . 

. -cwt. 

710 

0 

5 

0 

185 

425 

0 

5 

0 

106 

175 

1 1 

0 

183 

J'oImico 

. . do. 

205 

1 

1 

0 

... 215 

200 

1 

1 

0 

210 

1,750 

2 0 

0 

3,500 

Wool 

. do. 

1,081 

‘-i 

0 

0 

2,102 

7.50 

3 

0 

0 

2,2.50 

1,737 

1 4 

0 

2,080 

Linseed 

..qr«. 

070 

1 

2 

0 

737 

2,000 

1 

3 

0 

2,600 

2,103 

1 12 

0 

‘ 3,304 

I'laiiks 

. . 100 


I 

12 

0 

1,345 

810 

I 

12 

0 

1,215 

40,747 

0 3 

0 

6,112 

Salt 

. .cwt. 


u 

3 

0 

8-1 

10,870 

0 

3 

0 

1,630 

48 

2 2 

0 

101 

Cheese 

.. do. 

681 

1 

0 

0 

08 t 

150 

I 

0 

0 

150 

208,000 

0 0 

0 

5,200 

Rutter 

. do. 

40 

2 

2 

0 

84 

12 

2 

2 

0 

25 

1,202 

0 5 

0 

300 

I'aMow ...A.... 

. . 

4'04 


8 

0 

145 

250 

1 

14 

0 

475, 

23,718 

0 0 

G 

593 

Wine 

• galls. 

101,070 

‘ 0 

0 

6 

2,549 

51,600 

0 

0 

7 

1,487 

200 

0 10 

0 

|.160 

Walnuts 

■ -cwt. 

2,093 

0 

0 

5 

523 

923 

0 

5 

0 

231 

354 

0 18 

0 

318 

ITonev 

. . do. 

US 

1 

10 

0 1 

H7 

125 1 

1 

J;) 

0 

187 

6,450 

0 1 

0 

322 

Manufactures . 

. bales 

18 

0 

5 

0 

90 

.. .. 


. .. 



114 

0 10 

0 

57 

Uaves number 






21,000 

0 

0 

6 

527 




.* * 

Uast|^ 

. dOj 






675 

0 

5 

0 

169 





Totals 



« 

120,213 


.... 

172,168 



280,205 


♦ See recent treyity between Austria and Russia for regulating the navigation of the mouths 
of the Danube; and wliich, in f/ict, contains a stipulation, that might leave to Russia the 
assumption of closing the Dinube agaiiSst British or other vessels, except Austrian and Russian. 
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Merchandize which Paid Duty at the Custom-house of Galatz, in the Year 1839. 


ARTICLES. 


Aleppeu* (manufactiire of iiilk 

and cotton) .piPCCRj 

Abba (ordinary woollens of 

Turkey) 

Nankeens of rarious co- 
lours .#■% do. 

Cotton goods of Turkey do. 

— of Constantinople do. 

Coffee okesl 

Wax, of Turkey do. 

Ciwtaro {wiknou nT do. 

(^’assia ligriea do. 

Caviar, Black, of UusMa ....do. 

— red ^ do. 

Cotton twist (fiiigliali) ..bundles! 

— (Turkish) «ke 

Bergamots do. 

SiKl trimmings do. 

Figs cantar.o 

IroiicRnssian and English).. ok esj 
M usliii, printed, of Turkey .pu’ce.'t 

Clovdi okes 

Mouthpieces fur pij>es . . . .pieces 

Incense okes 

Lemons 1000 

Aluiond.s okes 

MaddapoUutus pieces 

Oil okes 

Silk- towels piece- 

La-obskins, of Turkey ......do. 


(jiian- 

tities. 


231 

1,222 

1,128 

1,073 

1,448 

72,-l«5 

0,000 

i.oriO 

3.000 

7.000 

10,000 

3,080 

10,000 

40.000 
.HO 

5.000 
401,142 

814 

15,075] 

231 

30. 000 1 
500 

15,000 
1,500 
1^4,505 j 
.500 
8,090i 


pia^tuls. 
30 


00 

00 

10 

a 

10 

tf 

8 

10 

2 

30 

10 

2 

200 

50 

H 

70 

10 

100 

3 

100 

4 
50 

3 

30 

10 


piasters. 
7,020 1 
30,6001 
67,080 


ARTIC LES. 


Qiinn- 

tities. 


Average 

Value. 


Furs pieces 1,.H49 

Youft8,red d.». l,ooo 

Fepper okes 42,700 

Fiincutn do. 4,0:i0 

Fish, sail do. 1,000,000! 

Oranges 1000 I4Uj 

100,380' Lead ‘*k|.s J,000_ 

14,480;niee do. 412,500] 

301,025: Aleppo shawls, black and 

60.000 ltd pieces 890 

32,400 Printed cottons do. 802 

24.000 Hum okes 15,000 

70.000 Snap] 3,500 

20.000 Carpets (Turkish) pieces 132 

11 0,400, Cnbleached cottons do. 2, .590 

U<0, >00 Olives okes 5lS„Hh2 

80,000 {llutsius, black do. 3,000| 

6,000|— rt^d do. 2,725 

250,000 ‘Tobacco fTnrki.-ih) do. 65,000 

601.7131 Copperas do. 7,ooo 

56,980'Wine di». 50,000 

156,7 .50' Silk. gf)oil Turkish) pieces 6417 

23,100|Labhe» of coiton (1‘urkish) do. 26,07o| 
90,000{ Printed handkerchiefs ...do. 7,0< 0 

Sugar ukes 332,U0O| 


50.000 
60,000] 

7.5.000 
523,695 

17,700 

89,9001 


Total value piastersj 

Total value, at exchange of 


Ipiastei^. 

30 

30 

4 

5 
0.3 

,150 

2 

1 

30 

50 

3 

J.H2 

100 

50 

I 

41) 

CO 

10 

40 

6 
3i) 

3 


Totcil 

Value- 


piasters. 

40,170 

30.000 
171,040 

23,1.50 

300.000 

21.000 
2,000 

412,500 

26,7^ 

44.6m 

45.000 
469,920 

13,200 
129, .500 
1 18 382 

120.000 
^>3, .500 
650,00(1 

10,500 

50.000 
20,680 

150,42( 

210,00(f 

990 000 
i7,716,.H45 


65 piaAters per £ 


118,71^ 


Exclusive of the above, merchandize to the value of 146,483^. is stated to have passed in transit through Galatz up 
the Danube. 

Merchandize imported into Brailoff in transit up the Danube, daring the 

Year 1837. 


DESeitlP'l’tON. 

Quantities. 

.. . 

Average 

Prices. 

V^alue 





£ 

.V, 

£ 

Sugar 


...casks 

135 

20 

0 

2,700 

Coifee 


....bags 

t)27 

4 

0 

2,508 

]Manufacture.s 


— hales 

40 

20 

0 

800 

Tepper ?.... 



5 


0 

10 

Kosoliu 


....cases 

V2 



1.5 

Salt- fish 


.barrels 

30 

1 

5 

37 

Tobacco 


.cantffrs 

40 

6 

0 

240 

lucens» 


.barrels 

15 

3 

0 

45 

'Jin plates 


.... do. 


2 

10 

.571 

Oil 


....CWL 

J33« 

• 1 

10 

2,007 

Olives 


.... do. 

J24 

1 

0 

124 

Iron 


.can tars 

1200 

0 

12 

720 

Soap 


....cases 

86 

2 

0 

172 

Alum plates 


...value 




181 

Cassia 


.... do. 




210 

Rum 


.... cwt. 

21 

10 

0 

336 

Caviar 


.... do. 

60 

5 

12 

5 

M'ine 


, .. .casks 

1 1 



OA 

Fruit 


. . .vnlno 




ZU 

30 

Lemons 



50 

0 






• Total value.... 



i 



10,^31 


R E M A R K S. 


The foregoing Tables 
of Imports and Ex- 
ports are made up 
from the Quarantine 
Jiooks ; but ns they 
are not correctly 
kept, one-fourth may 
be added to the se- 
veral (iuantilies. 


and Leipzig fairs supply the Danubian principalities with the greater 
part of the dyed woollen cloths, white, dyed and printed cottons, linens, tools, furnitux%, 
g ass, &c. The only good agri(?ultural instruments found in Walachta ai;© tholU im- 
ported from Styria. • 


CO 


OTTOlilAN EMPIUK. 


Merchandize expoi-ted by Sea from Brailoff, in the Years 1837 and 1838. 


AilTICLi: 

I 

1837 



1888 

;s. 

1 Quantities. 

Average 
Prices, Free 
on Boitfd. 

Value. 

• 

I 

Quantities. 

Average 
Prices, Free 
on Roard. 

Value. 

r 

• 

, 

£ 

8 . 


£ 

1 

£ 

A'. 

d. 

2391 

^Vlicat 

.quarters’ 7.'j,T9‘2 

0 

14 

0 

53,054 1 

1 01,524 

0 

15 

0 

40,143 

Indian corn 

do. ; 24,313 

0 

8 

0 

9,725 1 

37,200 

0 

8 

l) 

14,880 

Jlarley 

do. ! 28,142 

0 

5 

0 

7,028 ' 

100.230 

0 


0 

20,557 

L!liecse 

cwt. 3,828 

0 

13 

0 

2,488 i 

2,921 

0 

13 

0 

1,898 

Salt and jerked beef 


0 

12 

0 

187 ! 

548 

0 

12 

0 

329 

Kidney iK?ans 

.quarters! 5,733 

0 

14 

0 

4,013 i 

7,435 

(f 

13 

0 

4,832 

Tallow 

'cwt. 18,112 

1 

8 

0 

2.‘i,3.57 i 

27,557 

1 

12 

0 

44,091 

Ilonev 

,do. ! 1,428 

1 

10 

0 

2,142 . 

d93 

1 

10 

0 

940 

Sod^ or barilla 

‘ do. I 5,820 

0 

4 

0 

1,102 1 

1.840 

0 

4 

0 

aos 

Staves 

..number 2,924 




114 ! 

1,700 

1 


1 

50 

Rutter 

cwt.; 404 

1 

18 

0 

708 ; 

30 

1 

18 

0 

60 

Tobacco 


I 

0 

0 

505 i 





1* 

Lhisml 

do. ! 1,718 

I 

2 

0 

1,800 : 

2,820 

1 

3 

0 

3,243 

Salt 

do. 8,889 1 

0 

3 

0 

L.-t3l 

.340 i 

0 

3 

0 , 

51 

^Vool 

do. 1,143 ! 

3 

0 

0 

3,4:i9 ; 

940 j 

3 

0 

0 

2,820 

Hare-skins 

..inimlxw 0.090 1 




08 

! 



1 


Heinj) 

cwt. 157 j‘ 

1 

0 

0 

1 V.# ) 

• 271 j 

1 

0 

0 i 

271 

jIMillet 

.quarters! i 





2,028 

u 

8 

0 ! 

809 

Lentils 






10 

0 

10 

1 

,5 

Yellow iKTries 

i ! 





380 

1 

15 

1 

(955 

Goat -skins 

.nunibor; 





1,010 

0 

2 

0 1 

127 

llojr-skins 






52 

0 

0 

1 

30 

Ruffdo bides 

i 



1 


30 

o 

0 

\ 

00 

Total value i * 



! 

113,481 

i 



1 

148,238 


The folloAving extract gives a fair account of the Trade of Moldavia : 

“ This priiicipiility. offering by the constitution of its governnumt, a sepjTrute and dis- 
tinct character from the other provinces of the Turkish einpirt', is tliereby jdacijd out t>f 
tlie direct sphere of the commercial convention, signed at IJalta Linuin in 1H3H. 

“ Moldavia, by the establlsliinent of a free port at Galatz, liad preceded the convention 
in tlie encouragement of its commerce : the regulations winch establislied its real francliise 
are of a recent date. The transit, according to the declaration of govdrninent, has been 
extended to all articles not destined for the consumption of the country whi^di require no 
previous declaration before their admittance to the benefit. • 

“ The duty on talW has been reduced from 2.3 to 3 per cent ; other articles of^xjiort 
and import arc subjected to the duty of 3 per cent, except certain articles of which a list is 
annexed. * 

“ Previous to tlie free port, the commercial system of this jirincipality was one of 
monopoly, and separated from that of the Turkish enijnie in general. Placed by the 
treaty of Adrianople out of its former relations with the Russian jiower, a new system of 
commeife was induced over its former vicious one. Policy here assumed a principal part, 
and for the first time the flags of every nation were seen at Gulatz, and Moldavia was 
enrolled among the free marts of commerce. In other respeerts its commerce w'as assi- 
milated to that of the ports of Turkey in general, and the same abuses jircvailed.” 

“ The following tables show the increase of commerce at Galatz and Ibraila during the 
last four^ears f • 

GALATZ. * 


Years. 

Iin])orts. 

Exports. 

Years. 

Imports. 

Exports. 

t4837 value .... 

....♦£ 86,674 


1 1839 value 

.... £140,460 

£503,592 



...... 130,998 

402,355 

1840 

202,294 


* • « 

1837 „ 

....£ 10,731....* 

IHllAILA. 

£22.3-riKfi 1 IttMO 

A'. 47 .3SR 

rjn*r ** < i 

Sh:1S 

.. .uut ^ven 

2 40d)72 1 

1840 ” 

9o’781 
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“ The grain exported, included in the foregoing amount, is as follows : 



Wlieut from Galatz. 


From Ibraila. 

Years. 

• Quarters. 

Value. 

Quarters. 

Value. 

1837 


.£ 90,380 


....£ 75,792 

1838 

228,000 .* 

. 171,813 

68, 000.... A 

.... 61,534 

183U 

200,000 

. 148,117 

171,150..... 

.... 142,270* 

1840 • 

230,568 

. 299,738 

1.51.200 

.... 159.118 


ludian Corn from Galatzf 


From Ibraila. 

jlS37 

118,000 

.£ 86,996 

42,000 

.... £ 24,313 

lS38 

77,000 

. «8,374 

41,000 ^... 

37^200 

1839 


. 1.33,762 

68,000 

57,268 

1840 

189,037 

. 160,682 

77,200 



The trade of the country is still considered in its infancy. 

“ This opinio# cnibraces more the advantages which the country may reap at a future 
period from the entrepot at Galatz, and its probable increasing importance as a free poi-t. 

Jassjr seems the line wdiich marks the export trade of Moldavia by Galatz and the 
Daiiube, tor beyond the products seldom reach the market of Galatz. The northern part 
of Moldavia is in its export commerce Austrian, and its pastui-age must principally supply 
it, csfttlc forming the chief export. 

“ On examining the commerce of Moldavia in its more natural channel by the Danube, 
the increase during the last four years in its imports and exports has nearly doubled, and 
the same observations apply to Walachia. The whole of this commerce, however, is not 
more than the moiety of the* resources of the country offer, for not one quarter of grain 
and pulse, which form the staple articles of export, is brought from the north of Jassy to ' 
Galatz. ^The cost of carriage does not permit it : a slow improvement of the high road 
from Gcalatz to the Austrian frontier is progressing. Germany and Austria require no 
supply of grain, but about 20,000 kilos of Indian corn pass over annually into Austrian 
Jiukovina and Transylvania. 

Thp cost of a ([luirter of wheat at Botochany, the most northern town and district of 
^’Moldavia, is abo^t eleven shillings, and the carriage about thirti'cn, and it will only be im- 
di'rtaken at ^ season when the peasantry are not occupied on the estates, or in the tilling 
of their owp grounds. 

“ Grain pays an export duty per kilo, wdiich will probably be seldom less than nine 
per cent. The salt-mines might furnish any amount for exportation ; but arc under the 
gt)vernment-farmer, who imposes his owm conditions ; the salt from them costs twenty-five 
piasters per one hundred okes, and could be imported from tlic JSIediterranean at nine 
piasters for tin* sftine tpiantity. Grain forms the principal article of exportation, being 
about two -thirds of the whole through Galatz, and cattle must form a considerable pro- 
portion of the same trade overl^ind. • 

“ 'jjlic import trade is subjected to a regular duty of three per cent, and the 
government has promised that the tnuisit trade shall be unrestricted. These are great 
advantages in favour of the import trade, but tw-# per cent additional cannot much affect 
them, and this is all that the treaty of Balta Liman imposes. 

“The import trade, via Galatz, may be estimated now', in 1841, at 250,000/., an 
increase of two-thirds since 1837. By the frontiers of Austria and Kussia the value of 
iuijmrts is officially given at 18,(XK),000 piasters, about 300,000/. sterling. This^amount 
is little more than half the real value. 

“ The export trade, via Galatz, w ithin four years has increased from 300,000/. to 
500,000/. sterling. By the frontiers of Russia and Austria, it is •stated at 12,000,000 
piasters. Fifty thousand head of cattle pass annually the frontiers of Austria; the 
anyimt officially given iif not 20,000. The sum of 250,000/. stejling* undejrates jjjie value 
ol cattle exported. Tlic real amomit of imports may safely be estimated at (>50,000/. ; 
expo^s 750,000/. 

“ Two-thirds of the imports are overland, and consist of all the articles received froi\^ 
Austria and the German fairs ; and of tlie exports two-thirds find an outlet by Galat'i.^ 
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“ The import trade from Austria is undoubtedly beneficial and most important. Much 
of it may ultimately find its way by tlic cheaper route of Galatz. Placed by its merchant 
marine at that port on a distiiig*uislicd footing, Austria has nominated a consul for Mol- 
davia, and for the general surveillance of the Danube, and yet allows the obstacles to its free 
navigation to contmue«in the condition of the Bar of the Soulink. 

“ Austria profits the most of all nations, in a commercial point of view, from this 
country, and previous to the treaty of Adrianople it was almost exclusively the field of 
her commercial interests. The subsequent cbangS has not much aflFected her profilLs but 
greatly hei; position. ^ ^ 

‘‘ Ml*. Consul Gardiner states that Galatz now rivals the Port of Odessa, and that trade 
generally throughout Moldavia is improving ; in fact, that the country is in a most pro- 
^mising position, as regards commerce and internal regulations and iinjirovelfients. 

“ The amount of exportations from Moldavia was, in 1840, as follows : — To Austria, 
11,485,174 piasters ; to Russia, 575,805 piasters ; to Turkey, 30,225,06(5 piasters ; to Wa- 
lachia 217,647 piasters. Importations — From Austria, 16,964,516 piasters ; from Russia, 
964,481 piasters ; from Turkey, 5,047,484 piasters ; from Walachia, 395,5 10 piasters. 

There is no transit or transhipment duty. 

“ On merchandize exported, grain pays an average duty of eight per cent. ; other 
articles generally throe per cent. ; cattle ]>ay half a ducat per head. 

“ The total amount of duties received on the above amounts of inijiorts and exports, 
were: — On exports, 2,677,219 piasters; imports, 701,287 jnasteis. Total, 3,378, 50(i 
piasters. 

“ The exports of Galatz alone are 504,474/. ; imports of ditto, 202,294/. ; and the 
amount of duties on imports and exports was 44,222/. 

“ The fisheries of the Danube, in which there are a great a variety of kinds, Hage- 
meister says 115, good eatable kinds, might be turned to profitable account at the mouths 
of the Danube, excellent hcmiigs, mackerel, soles, salmon, sardines, j>erch, barbet, and 
many others, all of good quality, arc cauglit. Sturgeon enter the river iu great numbers in 
March to spawn ; caviare is made but not in great quantities. In the Russian poijts of the 
Black Sea, the fishery is made a source of considerable profit, and the, caviare of tlie 
sturgeon caught at the mouths of the Don and other rivers is in great repute.!* 

t. 

r 

Arrivals and Departures of Vessels at Ibraila, 1840, 
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CHAPTER VIII. 


TRADE OF ENGLAND WITH TURKEY. 

Constantinople is said, even as far back as the time when it was foundecT' 
by Byzas, 656 fl. c., until it was destroyed by Severus, to have been an empo- 
rium for trade. From the time of its restoration by Constantine, who gave it 
hilf name, until its conquest by the Turks, it was certainly a mart of great ccjm- 
mercial importance. Its situation, one of the most cornrenient in the world, 
should have always rendered it a vast emporium. 

In 1084 the emperor granted warehouses and high privileges to the Vene- 
tian merchants at Constantinople. 

In 1190 this city is described as only having been surpassed by Bagdad,, 
and that it was resorted to by a concourse of merchants from all known parts, east 
and west, bringing with them the several wares of their own and of other nations 
for sale or interchange. The goods and spices of India were, at that time, 
Jirought* up the Persian gulf and over land to the Levant. Pero^ opposite to 
Constantinople*, was built as a depot by the Genoese in 1:304, and they retained 
their positje^ and trade there until 1453, when Constantinople was taken by the 
Turks. Genoa liad also at tliat time factories at, and held possession of Kaffa in 
tlie Crimea, and had consuls at Tiebisondy Sebastopol^ Sinope, and several places 
within the Black Sea, and were the first modern Europeans who traded with 
Circassia, The Doge of Genoa considered himself the guardian of the Euxinc. 
England haJ no trade wit^ the Levant from 1553 to 1575, nor any consul at 
Constuntinople, altliough Genoa, France, and Venice had their consuls at the 
port. England carried on a trade with ^Jorocco as far back as 1413, but it 
did not rise to much importance until 1490-2. It was, however, from the 
Morocco trade, that the trade to Turkey, and the Levant trade w^as extended 
in the reign of Elizabeth : she having settled preliminaries for the secjjirity of 
English commerce at Constantinople in 1579, and incorporated the Turkey or 
Levant Company in 1581. Their charter was renewed uyder various forms, 
afterwards by that sovereign and her successors ; and an extensive export trade 
fr<fm England to the Levant, especially* in woollen glothav wsfis carfied on some- 
times wdth great profits, and, occasionally, afterwards at considerable loss by the 
company and its members. 

In 1606 an English ambassador was, for the first trnie, appoimeA to r!?side 
111 lurkey, the grand seignior having some years previously extended to Englis]^ 
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merchants the privilege of trading to all his dominions. He agreed also, to allow 
the residence of English consuls at the Turkish ports. 

Mr. Munn in his ‘ Discourse upon Trade from England to £ast India’ says, that of 
all the patioiis in Eiucfpc, England drove the most profitable trade to Turkey, by reason 
of the vast quantity oP broad cloth, tin, &c., which we export thither, enough to purchase 
all the wares we wanted in Turkey : and in particular three Inmdrcd great bales of Persian 
raw silk yearly. Whereas there is a balance in money paid by the other nations tf^iding 
thither. Marseilles sends yearly to Aleppo and Alexandiia, at least 500,000/. steiShg, and 
little or no wares. France had not then an export trade in woollens. 

“ Venice sends about 400,000/. sterling yearly in inoiKy, and great value in wares ho- 
rdes ; Holland about 50,000/. and but little wares ; Messina 25,000/. in reiRly money : be- 
sides which great quantities of gold and dollars were sent from Germany, 1^)1 and, Flun- 
gary, &o. ; and all these nations take of the Turks in return great quantities of camblets,' 
grograms, raw silk, cotton wool, yam, galls, flax, hemp, rice, hides, sheep’s wool, wax, 
com, &c.” ^ 

Til the year 1643 an ordinance of the ParliaiiK^nt in favour of the Levant or Turkey 
Company was passed, “^r the encouragement of that fellowship^ which, bi^sides the build- 
ing and maintaining of divers great ships, and the vending of kerseys, sayes, *]»er- 
petuanas, and other commodities, hath been found very sor\4ccable to this State, by 
advancing of navigation, and transporting into foreign parts, for several years togetluT, 
above 20,000 broad cloths yearly, besides other commodities, dyed and dressed in their full 
manufacture.” 

In 1675 a Commercial Treaty was concluded at Adrianoplc, between Charles 
the Second (by his Ambassador, Sir John Finch) and the Sultan, Mahomet the 
Fourth : whereby 

“ All former Treaties, from Queen Klizahetli’s time downward wore confirmed ! and 
certain new stipulations were superadded.”* r, 

The Levant Company in 1720 complained to Parliament against* tlie Italian 
trade, and obtained an act for prohibiting the importation of raw silk and mohair 
yarn, the product or manufacture of Asia, from any port or places in the Straits 
or Levant seas, excei)t from such ports or places as were within the dominions 
of the grand seignior. 

“ In 1730 the Turkey Company are said to have shijiped ton thousand pieces of broad 
cloth in four ships in August for tlie Levant. It was allegell in 1 744 tliat the French had 
gained considerably upon England in their trade to the Levant, not only by the sh^rtncss 
of the voyage tliithcr from Marseilles, bu/. also by judiciously studying the manufacturing 
of such kinds of goods as best suited the climate, and whieli wore more flimsy than ours ; 
besides supplying the Turks cheaper than we could with sugar, indigo, 8cc. 

“ It was at this time (1744) much discussed in public, whether the best way to regain 
our ascejidant would not be to lay the Turkey trade entirely o[)en to all British subjects. 

“ A bill was brought in for this purpose, but the Levant Company being heard at tlie 
bar of the house, gave such reasons against it that the bill was withdrawn. 

The company ga^ve as reasons for the falling off in their trade. 

“ That during their most flourishing period tlie trade was principally carried on with a 
coarse cjptli m^e of^ English wool, in which jao other nation could vie with them ; but 
the French, after the treaty of iiie Pyrenees, enjoying a long course of prosperity, tumhd 
their views to foreign commerce, and particularly to that of the Levant, which Colbert 
p^hed forward at a vast public expense, till at length tlie cloth of Languedoc, made of 
two- thirds Spanifh wool and one-tliird of the wool of that province, could afford to sell at 

See fcnglish Treaties with Turkey, in this work. 
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the same price as the coarser cloths of England. The Fi*ench also made cloths entirely 
of Spanish wool. The French also increased their trade to Turkey by carrying thither 
indigo and coffee, which we did not, as also sugar, which they sell much cheaper than we 
can. The wars between Peter the Great and Persia also obstructed the bringing of 
silk from the province of Ghilaun through Turkey. The Englj^h before that* period 
usually bought at Aleppo and Smyrna, at least one thousand bales annually, worth about 
lOOL per bale, and chiefly in barter for^ur cloth. 

‘^he company go on to say that they are put to very great expense in supporting the 
charge Sf an ambassador and consuls in Thrkey, and other charges f and that* the bill, if 
passed, will nearly deprive them of their privileges, and perhaps occasion the total loss of 
their trade.” ^ * 

In 1753^ however, an act was passed, in consequence of the French still 
gaining, as waf asserted, upon the English trade with Turkey, enlarging and 
regulating the trade to the Levant, by reducing the price of admission to the 
company, from 25/. and 50/. to an uniform rate of 20/., and other alterations.* 
Even with this new arrangement it was asserted to be doubtful, whether the 
trade could be recovered, as the French had such an advantage from the short- 
ness of the voyage from Marseilles, &c. &c. 

In 1758 an Act was passed prohibiting the importation of French broad 
cloth into the ports of the Levant on behalf, or by British subjects, on account, 
not only of hurting British manufactures, but encouraging those of the enemy^ 
and for more effectually preventing the illegal importation of raw silk and 
mohair into the kingdom.” The Act says, that no such woollen goods of 
.French •manufacture shall be imported within the limits of the Levant Com- 
pany’s charter on account of any British subject.” 

The Le^fant and Russian Companies were regulated companies^ and not joint 
stock companies like the East India Company. A regulated company did not 
trade on its own account, but merely formed an association for protecting and 
regulating the t^ade, which its members carried on separately, and such members 
were admitted by paying a certain sum of money. Queen Elizabeth, on grant- 
ing them a charter, even •for seven years, added the following prudent pro- 
visos .“^viz. — 

Proviso 1. — “ That in case the exclusive yjant shall hereafter appear to he incon^ 
venient^ the Queen may revoke the same, upon one yearns previous noticed 

“ The Queen, during the said term, may nominate two persons to be added to the 
said number of patentees, with the same privileges, &c., as the rest.*' 

Lastly, “ if at the end of the said seven years, these grantees desire it, the Queen will 
grant other seven years to them ; provided, as aforesaid, the said exclusive trade shall not 
appear to be unprofitable to the kingdom.” 

Nothing can be more cautiously worded than this charter. But King James I., 
in^he third year of his reign (1605), incorporated ^^for ^er^a new comypny by 
the designation of the Merchants of England trading to the Levant Seas,^' It 
was then called a Regulated Company, there not being at that time any jointj 
stock company established in England. 
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In a memorial presented to the Royal Council of France by the Council of 
Commerce in 1701 , yi speaking of the Levant trade, 

They say, that the English carry on that trade with much more advantage than the 
French, their woollen cloths being better and cheaper. ^ 

“ The ^iighsh also carry to the Levant, lead, pewter, copper, and logwood, whiph are 
goods they are masters of, together with a ^eat deal of pepper ; ana that they may 
not drain their own country of its gold and silver, they take in dry fish of their own 
oatching, sugar of their own colonies, and other goods of their own product, which they 
sell on the coasts of Portugal, Spain, and Italy, for pieces of eight, which they carry to the 
Levant, to make up a stock for purchasing their liomcwai*d cargoes. Ujfon this plan it 
would be more advantageous for France to permit her j)orts on the ocean to carry on a 
trade direct with the Levant, without being obliged to unlade at Marseilles, under the fear 
of bfinging in the plague , whicli has obliged them to give up that trade entirely. * 

And by the edict of lG8o, twenty per cent was laid on all Levant merchandize im- 
^ ported, for preventing the w’ostern ports from being supplied therewith, as th(‘y had bc^foro 
been, from England and Holliiiul. Thus Marseilles thrives alone in its commerce.’* 

The Deputy from Marseilles disputed their statement, and the Deputies from the ocean 
ports confirmed the views of the Council of Commerce, and so the matter ended for the 
time. However, since this period the French commerce has gained ground, and the 
'•‘uiuantity of British woollens exported to Turkey lias decreased. 
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Merchandize exported to — 

Uvres. 

Constantinople, calculated at.... 

.. 4,000,000 

Salonica 

.. 2,300,000 

Morca „ 

2.50,000 

Candia „ 

250,000 

Smyrna „ 

.. 6,000,000 

Syria „ 

.. 5,000,000 

Kgj'pt 

.. 3,000,000 

Barbary 

.. 1,500,000 

Total 

..22,300,000 

To which is to be added for C'aravans . 

.. 150,000 

For smuggled goods, at least 

.. 1,550,000 

Making the whole Exportation 

..24,000,000 


Trade in 1787- 


Merchandize imported from — livrcs. 

Constantinople 1,000,000 

Salonica ;3,500,()00 

Morea 1,000,000 < 

Cundia ! 1,000,000 

vSmyrna 8,000,000 

Syria 6,000,000 

Kgypt 3,5(K),000 

Barbary 2,000,000 

Making the whole Importation 26,000,000 


Tbaue between England and Turkey and all^Countries, abstracted fmm ofiffoial 

•Papers. 


IMPORTS. EXPORTS. 

jg t. d. £9, 


In 17fl0.~ Encland and the Levant ... iv n « •!?* 

Total, all couiitii>B with Great Britan, 
1^, 1701. — England and the Levant 

.. 10,68.3,595 10 4 15,781,175 23 10 

103,366 19 A 54 ^2 2 

Total all countries with Great Britain . 
In 1783. — England and the Levant 

.. 10,20^.541 9 4 16,038,913 '2 0 

« Britain with all countri^. 

In 1764. — England and the Levant 

.. 12,568,927 8 5 15,578,943 3 6 

Total, Grent Britain with all countries. 

In 1765.-«England and the Levant ^ 

Total, Great Btitain with all countries. 
In 1766. — England and the Levant ’ 

.. 11,250,660 3 4 17,446,.'I06 6 7 

122,652 2 11 91,735 1 8 

.. 11,812,144 1 7 15,7ri3,8it7 10 6 

^ Total, GAat Blltain with all countries, 

in 1767 .—England and the Levant 

.. 12,456,764 17 10 ' 16,1»»8.068 10 6 

I’otal, Great Britain with all countries. 
In 1768. — England and the Levant 

•• iftffirvJV *•» iV 4'fyUV4 10 10 

.. 13,097,153 6 4 15,090,001 4 3 

• . 103.fi74 10 A IC1B fr A 

Tmal, Great Britain with all countries 
In 1769.— England and the Levant , 

.. 13,116,280 15 2 16,620,1.32 0 2* 

mm 144.414 17 21 flA QQA lift m 

Ts'al, Great Britain wi^ all countiim 

In 17«0.— England and the Levant ^ 

Total, Great Brikiio with aU countriea. 

In 1771.— Knaland and the Levant 

Total, Great Britain with all conuiiiea. 

•• ki 0 VllyCloO IB 0 

.. 13,134,096 12 6 15,001,283 5 11 

.. 104,366 3 6 2^032 15 8 

.. 13,430,298 3 1 15.994, .171 12 6 

100,443 2 9 20,573 15 3 

.. 14, 308,324 18 7 19,018,480 17 5 
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111 177t.—KDKl*nd Md tho LeTiDt* ••#••••••••••♦• •• 154,052 8 3 06,823 4 4 

Total, (>reat Britain with fell coiintritt.... 14,608,715 10 9 17,720,1(18 13 ii 

In 1773.— EoBlfeO** the LevfeOt J6;i,538 17 9 11K,475 6 o 

Total, Great Britainr with all countries 12,522,643 7 0 16,375,430 18 a 

In 177 1.— England and the Levant 143,322 4 0 160,053 0 « 6 

Total, Great Britain with all countries...* 14,^78,876 2 3 17,288,480 4 0 

In 1775. — England and the Levant 168,882 12 0 226,:'97 1 4 

Total, Great Britain with all countries.... 14,815,855 17 2 16,326,363 14 4 

In m6.~-England and the Levant 140,738 3 5 %215,756 4 1 

Total, Great Britain with all countries.. .. 12,443,434 17 1 14,75.5,70.3 17 ll 

11777. — England and the Levant 225,586 5 4 177,214 7 0 

Toul, Orrat Britain with all countries..*. 12.64.1,831 6 2 13,401,000 *2 10 

In 1778. -England and the Levant 148,010 1 6 50,128 10 11 

Total, Great BriUin with all countries 11,033,808 1 0 12,253,800 7 1 

In 1770.-England and the Levant 1,477 12 6 229 19 o 

T#al, Great BriUin With all countries.... 11,435,264 13 5 13,530,702 12 4 

In 1780.— England and the Levant 2,463 6 6 1,797 11 7 

TeUi Great Britain with ail coontries.... 11,714,966 7 11 13,698,177 12 6 

In 1781.— England and the Levant 24,180 2 6 1,502 19 10 

Total; Great Britain with all countries.... 12,722,862 i 10 11,332,29.5 10 iO 

In 1783.— England and the Ijevaiit 41,325 10 7 4,248 3 o 

Total, Great Britain with all countries.. .. 10,341,628 15 4 13,009,458 i:t li 

In 1783.— England and the Levant 48,963 2 6 42,666 10 0 

Total, Great Britain with all counti its .. . 13,122,235 8 6 14,681,494 14 6 

In 1784.— England and the Levant 75,167 17 1 4.1,052 13 8 

TomI, Great Britain with all countries ... 15,272,877 0 11 1.5,101,491 8 7 

In 1783.— England and the Levant 146,900 1 3 82,449 10 4 

Total, Great Britain with all countries ... 16,279,419 1 6 1(7,117,108 14 3 

In 1786. — England and the Levaut 121,054 14 4 11.1,321) 8 8 

Total, Great Britain with all countries ... 15,786,072 7 5 IG,.'300,7:il) 12 6 

In 1787. — England and the Levant 191,949 4 11 99,772 0 7 

Total, Great BiiUin with all countries .. . 17,804,024 16 1 16,869,789 6 6 

In 1788.— England and the Levant 183,335 9 2 47,8.18 0 4 

Total, Great Brifario with all countrioM ... 18,027,170 1 3 17,472,2.18 8 3 

In 1780. — England and the Lev ail t 223,424 19 11 136, .07 10 0 

Total, Great Britain with all countrie-* .. . 17,821,102 10 7 10,340,.''/48 17 7 

In 1790. — England and the Levant 249,187 14 10 113,170 17 1 

'i'atal. Great Britain with all couiitriesi ... 10,130,886 5 3 20,120,121 17 2 

In 1791. — England and the Levant 178,388 8 10 189,291 7 5 

I'ota), Gi eat Britain with all countries ... 19,609,782 1.1 7 22,731,995 7 3 

In 1792.— England snd the Levant 290,599 7 1 273.785 17 8 

Total, Great Britain with all countries .. . 10,659,358 6 7 24,90.5,200 3 5 

* In 1793.— England and the Isivant 184,681 4 1 45,270 4 10 

Total, Great Britain with all countries ... 19,255,116 18 5 20,388,828 10 5 

In 1794. — England and (he Le^ am 324,906 9 9 117,700 3 8 

TusA, Great Britain with all countries .. . 22,276,915 19 8 26,748,083 8 10 

In 1795.-J; England and the Levant 84,299 14 6 149, 9.(8 13 3 

ToU I, Great Britain with all countries ... 22,736,889 9 11 27,12.1,338 17 4 

In 179<h— T'liglaiidand the li«vaiit 1.50,182 1 2 11 155, .510 16 0 

Total, Great Britain with all countries.. . 23,187,319 18 5 30,518,913 la 0 

In 1797. — Knglai (I and the Levant 104,838 9 3 23,532 17 0 

'i'otai, Great Britain with all countries ... 21,013,9.56 17 5 28,017,010 8 1 

t In 1798. — England and the Levant 42,285 3 9 62,168 !i I 

Tutuf, Great Britain with all countries... 27,857.889 8 8 S3,.59l,777 14 g 

t In 1799. — England and the l.et lint 33,n9t 3 1 226,078 16 10 

Total, jCIreat Britain with all countries ... 26,837,432 6 3 35,991,320 4 9 

Id 1800." England and the Levant 19 «,773 9 10 166,804 I 3 

Total, Great Britain with all countries .. . 30,570,605 6 4 43,152*019 5 6 

_ The foregoing aAs oflicial values, and csosequeutly only approximate pb far at quantities t:\iUtr into a comnarative 
view of the imports and exports. m 


* Aftjr the year 1793, the prize goods taken are included m the exports to the difi'erent countries 
f The late Mr, Irving, the tht-n inspector-general, states, that I'niin a careful calculation «>f the value of the arti- 
cles exported in virtue of the Convoy Act, and exempted from the convoy duty, the real marketable value of British 
merchandize exported this year amounted to 33,148,682/. A sum almost equal to the qmdul value of the whole 
exports. 

t The real marketable value is stated by Mr. Irving, to total imports, 49,002,170/, 15.v. 4<f.: and the exports 
50,290,190/. I5 j. 5 d. ; and iti 180i» the real value was 55,400,416/. 5jr.; and the exports, 55,830,843/. 13 j. Mothiuir can* 
however, be more erroneous than the official ya'ues of import! and exports. ^ ' 

Value of Woollen Manufactures exported to Turkey, and to all Coun^es, 
in the Ten Years ending 5th of January, 1800. 


Turkey. 

All Countries. 

Years. 

Turkey. 

All Countries. 

£ 

£ 


£ 

£ 

. 15,076 .f..... 


1795 



. 41,095 

5,605,034 

1796 



. 84,334 


1797 

3,056 ... 


. 9,078 


1798 



. 6,395 


1709 
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OTTOMAN EMPIRE, 


Statement of the General Trade between Great Britain and Turkey, duringf the Yeara 
1790, 1791, 1795, 1799, 1802, and 1804. 


IMPORTS. • 


Cotton wool 

Carpets 

IMaildcrs 

Yellow berries 

Coats’ wool 

Sheep’s ditto 

Mohair yarn 

Sponges 

Silk 

Cotton yarn 

Safflower 

Gum arabic 

Asafeetida 

Galbanum 

Traggicanth 

Opium 

Ga" 

Whetstones 

Raisins 

Figs 

Valonea 

ICmery stones 

Boxwood 

Liqriorice-root 

Go:‘t skins. 

. Stu-v'P skiiiS, undressed. 
l^nwrougUt copper 


EXPORT S. 


Muslins and calicoes. . . . 

Cloths 

StufTs 

Glass and earthenware . 

Clocks and watches 

Indigo 

Guns and pistols 

Hardware and cutlery .. 

Iron plates 

•Sugar 

Tin in barrels 

licad shot 

Red and white lead . . . . 
AVrought and cast iron. . 

Brazil wood 

Rum 

Tin plates 

Lead in pigs 

Pepper 

Pimento 

Tar 

Rice 

CoiTec 


Weight 

or 

Packages. 

1790 

1791 

1795 

1709 

1802 

1801 

bales 

12,131 

• 2838 

1585 

1350 

3666 


do. 

119 

178 

118 

7 

180 

234 

do. 

2.ei4l 

3781 

1427 

.... 

3558 ^ 

• 2265 

sacks 

233 

419 

752 

64 

700 

690 

bales 

124 

247 

62 

94 

77 

no 

do. 

111 

100 


.... 

.... 

38 

do. 

100 

190 

179 

326 


377 

do. 

53 

76 

144 

74 

27 

266 

do. 

100 

306 

03 

.... 

10 

15 

do. 

241 

252 

546 


154 

422 

parcels 

358 

428 

114 

319 

703 

006 

1 

sacks 

438 

.367 

327 

10 

050 

318 

barrels 

27 

:«4 

100 

.... 

56 

114 

casks 

378 

3638 

382 

493 

1546 

8158 

barrels 

2,767 

7505 

26r>7 

441 

3125 

9301 

tons 

176 

273 

2 

.... 

120 

159 

do. 

.... 

33 

57 

7 

118 

110 

do. 

71 

200 

.... 

15 

133 

201 

cwt. 

.... 

.... 




40 

bales 

87 

330 

.... 

.... 


764 

pieces 

3»»0 . 

11 



i 

37 

tons 

168 

12 

.... i 

1 



I bales 

98 

15G 

50 

202 ' 

66 

151 

! 

121 ; 

216 

279 

196 

101 

14 

I do. 

7153 i 

1666 

602 

729 

273 

79 

crates 

.... : 

83 

•17 

494 

230 

277 

j cases 

31 

32 

27 

17 


40 

casks 

124 

138 

Sil 

222 

76 

01 

ca«es 

14 

6 


.... «1 

, 179 

22 

parcels 

32 

30 

’’’e * 

203 ; 

79 

27 

i boxes 

.... i 

52 

130 > 



276 

casks 

104 

112 

120 

443 1 

•|0?9 ’ 

123 

i barrels 

1360 

1493 

2423 

SI"© 

990 

310 

casks 

2663 

919 

1277 

575 ; 

373 

3*4 

j do. 




.... i 

.... i 

128 

1 tons 

296 ! 

1266 ; 

10 

163 1 

21 , 

24 

pieces 

100 ! 

31 ; 

.. .. 

2424 J ; 

55 

10 

nuns. 

boxes 

14 ' 

12 


54 j 

27 

51 

1097 

1769 ' 


.... 

1381 

740 

pieces 

6372 

4967 

3265 

7337 1 

1178 

915 

! 

388 ; 

318 

548 

644 ; 

6J2 


casks 

57 : 

25 

.... 

.... 

t 10 


j barrels 

504 ; 

128 

«> 




d«. 

507 - 

.... 


565 , 



1 bags 

177 

202 1 

15^ 

1371 1 

787 ^ t 


'ITie Official Values of Imports and Exports for the following Three Years from 
and to Turkey, and all countries, are stated as follow : 


1801. England and the Levant . 
Great Britain and all countries 

1 802. England and the Levant (peace) 
Great Britain and all countries 

^803. ‘England ffod the Levant (war) 
Great Britain and all countries 


Imports. 

£ 

. 141,137 

31,786,262 
. 182,424 

29,826,210 
. 175,427 
26,622,696 


Exports. 

£ 

. 172,198 
35,264,650 
. 180,000 
38,310,070 
. 155,369 
28,500,174 


The real values were much greater at that period. The real value exported of British 
merjhandize ditring the year 1801 was 39, 730, 659/. j in 1802, 45,102,330/. : in 1803. 
36,127,78?/. 
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At this period the trade with Turkey became so hazardous on account of the 
war, that Mr. Oddy and others suggested its being carried on through Russia ; 
and although but little of the import or export trade between England and the 
Levant was conducted by that route, the trade was carried qr to a considerable 
extent by the channels of Gibralter, Malta, Sicily, and various places in the 
Levai}|t. Mr. George Chalmers,* in his work on the Domestic Economy of 
Great Britain and Ireland, states the real values of exports during the years 
1805 to ISll^inclusive, as follow: 


• 

1805 

1806 

1807 

1808 

1809 

1810 

1811 

To Gibraltar, Malta, Sicily, and the Le- 
ttnt 

£ 

1,574,156 

51,109.131 

£ 

2,578,705 

5.3,028,881 

£ 

.3,325,106 

50.482,061 

£ 

6,834,401 

40,069,746 

! ^ 

8,456,211 

60.017,712 

£ 

6,393,867 

02,702,400 

£ 

7,303,300 
43,0%, GVO 

To all foreign countriea 


The above shows an extraordinary increase in the value of exports to the 
Mediterranean in defiance of Napoleon’s decrees. 

'fhe value of imports during these years from Turkey cannot be satisfactorily 
ascertained, and the customs’ accounts are exceedingly obscure on the subject.^ 
Mr. Moreau, of the Statistical Society of Paris, who compiled in England very 
elaborate tables from the British customs’ returns, arranges the annual average 
values for the seven years, 1816 to 1822 inclusive, as follow : viz. — 

Imports. Exports. 

• Great Britain and Turkey . £ 306,678 £ 764,116 

Greaf iBritain and all countries . . 34 , 921,538 53 , 126,195 


British Navigation with Turkey and the Levant, 


Y B A R S. 

INWARDS. 

OUTWARDS. 

1 Britiflb. 

Foreign. 

TOTAL. 

British. 

Foreign. 

TOTAL. 

Ships. 

Tons. 

Ships. 

•Tons. 

Ships. 

Tons. 



Ships. 



Tons. 

1800 

1801 

1802 

1821 

1822 

1823 

1824 

1825 

1826 

1827 

1828 

1829 

1830 

1831 

J832 

183,3 

1834 

1835 
%30 

1837 

1838 

1830 

1840 

14 

7 

19 

53 

53 

87 

138 

107 

109 
121 
122 
101 
116 
177 
180 
123 
134 
140 
130 

110 
123 
159 
142 

4430 

1839 

3780 

7,806 

8,166 

13,727 

23,269 

35,908 

21,807 

21,246 

22,790 

18,240 

18,518 

28,449 

28,351 

18.372 
18,6s8 
20.606 

19.373 
18,143 

17.373 
25,673 
23,000 

5 

2 

1 

*i 

1 

.... 

•.... 

*‘*i 

4 

1145 

274 

180 

'^0 

2^ 

210 

*298 

*238 

1005 

53 

5.1 

87 

130 

167 

109 
121 
122 
101 

110 
178 
181 
123 
135 
140 
130 
119 
123 
100 
146 

7,806 • 
8,166 
13,727 
23,460 
35,008 
21,867 
21,210 
22,790 
18,240 
18,518 
28,684 

28 561 

18.372 
18,980 
20,606 

19.373 
18,143 
I7,H73 

25 911 
24,065 

0 

10 

18 

31 

34 

40 

122 

05 

70 

60 

54 

85 

128 

150 

177 

163 

140 

140 

156 

147 

24.7 

206 

176 

2450 
2235 
38s8 
4/116 
5,368 
6.U77 
27,244 
19,181 
13,395 
12,035 
0,207 
13,791 
19,312 
20,249 
28/)82 
24,831 
20,780 
23,4 19 
26.632 
24,326 
45,351 
39,276 
34,676 

.... 

”3 

1 

.... 

’”4 

1 

• 

6 

5 

89 

7 

ios5 

’712 

410 

1613 

803 

*744 

292 

38*^ 

580 

1634 

1079 

0128 

21^9 

31 

85 

40 

125 

06 

70 

00, 

54 

85 

120 

163 

177 

167 

141 

153 

250 

245 

183 

4,516 

6,453 

6,077 

27,956 

10,501 

13,305 

12,035 

0,207 

13,791 

20,025 

27.052 

28/i82 

25, .75 
21,081 
23,886 
27,212 
25,960 
40,430 
48,404 
36,835p 


* 

* Tlic historian of Mary Queen of Scots, and formerly cliicf clcijt of the Board o^Trade. 
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OTTOMAN EMPIRE. 


BRITISH NAVIGATION WITH THE MORBA AND GREER ISLANDS. 


INWARDS. 


OUTWARDS. 


YEARS. 



BritUh. 

Foreign. 




Skips. 1 

1 Tons. 

Sbip.4. 1 Tons. 

Ships. 1 

1 Tons. 

1831 






1832 

13 

1985 


13 

ms 

1833 

11 

1577 


11 

ih77 

1834 

16 

2.111 


16 

2311 

1835 

17 

2261 


17 

2261 

1M36 

15 

2252 


15 

2252 

1837 

20 

2816 


20 

2810 

1838 

23 

3361 


23 

3361 

1839 

22 

3074 

260 

23 

3274 

1840 

36 

4945 


36 

4945 


British. 

Foreign. 

TOT/ 

Ships. 

Tuns. 

Ships. 

Tons. 

Ships. 


7 

1324 




1324 

13 

1697 


.... 

13 

1097 

10 

1158 


.... 

10 

1158 

8 

950 


.... 

8 

959 

3 

367 

.... 

*32# 

3 

867 

2.1 

4421 


24 

4747 

22 

4058 

.... 

... . 

22 

4058 

19 

2544 

3 

646 

22 

3190 

28 1 

4854 

2 

•464 

30 

5318 


BRITISH NAVIGATION WITH EGYPT. 


1831 

Nk32 

35 

8,447 

1 

233 

36 

8,682 

39 

8,178 

2 

396 

41 

4 574 

82 

7.501 

. ... 


32 

7.501 

50 

10,569 

2 

305 

52 

10,874 

1833 

3 

900 

.... 

.... 

3 

900 

48 

8,001 

.... 

.... 

48 

8,001 

1834 

6 

1,124 

.... 

.... 

6 

1,124 

24 

5,067 

1 

260 

25 

5,327 

1835 

21 

4,315 

.. •• 

.. . 

21 

4.315 

58 

11,005 

2 

60 

60 

<)1 1.065 

1836 

19 

3,306 

1 

300 

20 

3.606 

44 

7,879 

.... 

• • . . 

41 

7,879 

1837 

22 

4,392 


.... 

22 

4.392 

60 

12,238 

2 

680 

62 

12,9 <8 

1838 

24 

4,8<17 

.. 


24 

4.867 

46 

9.786 

.... 

.... 

40 

9,786 

1839 

16 1 

2,442 

.... 


10 

2.142 

.'?1 

13,130 1 

26 

7462 

80 

20,592 

1840 

31 1 

7,140 



31 

7,440 

28 

5,936 1 

.... ( 

_ •••• 

28 

5,936 


BRITISH NAVIGATION WITH TRIPOLI, BARBARY, AND MOROCCO. 


1821 

15 1 

1,600 


.... 

15 

1,69(1 

6 

654 



6 

654 

1822 

13 

1,471 



13 

1,471 

4 

487 



4 

487 

1823 

16 1 

1,778 


102 

17 

1,8H0 

4 

412 



4 

412 

1824 

12 

1,174 



12 

1,174 

3 

230 



3 

230 

1825 

15 

1,406 



15 

1,406 

16 

1,395 



16 

1,39.5 

1826 

11 

1,148 



11 

1,148 

7 

806 



7 

KlHl 

1827 

10 

1,104 



10 

1,101 

2 

220 



2 

220 

1828 

9 

1,084 



9 

l.Onl 

3 

351 



a 

351 

182!) 

8 

818 ■ 


8 

8lM 

.... 



.... 



1830 

11 

1,1 V7 



11 

1,127 

3 

3.31 


.... 

3 

3.3i 

1831 

12 

1,178 



12 

1,178 

3 

330 : 



3 

330 

1832 

10 

1,6/7 



10 

! 1.607 

3 

380 ; 


.... 

3 1 

.38(1 

1833 

16 

1,728 



16 

1 1,728 

15 

2,713 


.... 

15 

2,7 1.3 

1834 

33 

4,014 



33 

4,014 

29 

2,534 1 

1 

£22 

21 

2,856 

1835 

24 

2,538 



24 

2,538 

20 

2,745 ' 

5 

2,120 

25 

4,865 

1836 

20 

3,127 



26 

3.127 

20 

4,2.51 1 

10 

2,988 

36 

7,239 

1837 

15 

1,7.32 



15 

1,732 

24 

.3,322 

24 

6,744 

48 

10,066 

1838 

23 

2,517 



23 

2,517 

33 

5,161 

12 

3,068 

4.5 

8.229 

1830 

26 

3,124 



26 

3,124 

GO 1 

9,485 

9 

2, .543 

69 

12,028 

1840 

VO 1 

2,969 



26 

2,969 

71 1 

15,177 ! 

8 

2,862 

79 

18.039 


Imports of Cotton Wool into the United Kingdom from Turkey and Egypt, 

1820 to 1830. 



1820 

1821 

1 * 

1822 


1824 


Cotton wool 

lbs. 

285,350 

lbs. 

856,868 

lbs. 

395,077 

lbs. 

1,334,547 

lbs. 

7,719,368 



1825 

1 1826 

1 

1827 

1828 

1829 

1830 

Cotton wool 

Ib^ 

18,938,246 

lbs. 

10,032,400 

lbs. 

5,071,579 

lbs. 

6,926,288 

lbs. 

5,986,385 

lbs. 

3,401,710 


The increase of the quantity of cotton wool imported during the first six years, and the 
decrease,- down to the end of 1830, seems unaccountable. See also, importations hereafter 
di cotton wool, R31 to 1841, inclusive, from Turkey, Greece, and Egypt. 
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Imports of Wool from Turkey in each of the undermentioned Years. 


Wool . 


Wool 


1820 

1821 

1822 

1823 

1824 

1825 

lbs. 

lbs. 

lbs. 

lbs. 

* lbs. 

lbs. 

195,184 

29,376 

853 

nil 

, 196,985 

5l8,6l9 

1826 

1827 , 

1828 

1829 

1830 


lbs. 

IbB. 

lbs. 

lbs. 

•lbs. 


167,731 

315,807 

247,372 

304 

nil 



Declared Value of British manufactured Woollen Goods exported to 
Turkey and the Levant, from 1820 to 1830. 


Years. 

£ 

Years. 

£ 

1820 

12,871 

1*26 


1821 

3,772 

1827 


1822 

1,744 

1828 

2,326 

1823 

4,698 

1829 


1824 

10,778 

1830 


1825 

8,318 




Tlie trifling value of British Woollens exported to Turkey and the Levant is chiefly 
attributable to the competition of the beautifully dyed and very cheap woollen cloths ofi* 
Carcassonne, in France, — and also to the competition of the Austrian woollen manufac- 
tures which are dyed and manufactured to suit the Turkish taste. In regard to colours, as 
well as the suitable adaptation of various wwllen, cotton, and silk manufactures, the cos- 
tumes and tastes of Oriental nations are certainly less studied by the British than by the 
French, Swiss, and Germans. 

•• 

DECLARtm Value of British Cotton Manufactures, exported to Tmkey, &c., from 
• • 1821 to 1830. 


1824 


COUNTRIES. 


1821 Turkey, Eggpt, Tripoli, Barbary, 8tc. 

1822 Turkey, Egypt, TtipoU, Barbary, 

Igj 3 l Turkey and Egy|.l •... 

! ( Barbary, and Morocco 

Turkey 

Egypt (Mediterranean portR) ) 

{ Tripoli, Barbary, and Morocco.... \ 

1 urkey 

Egypt (Mediterranean porta) ) 

Tiipoli, Barbary, and Morocco . . . . i 

f Turkey 

I (Mediterranean ports) i 

( Tuffe** Morocco . . . . J j 

1827 < Egypt (Mediterranean portn) ! ! 

I Tripoli, Barbary, and Morocco 

f Turkey 

jKypt/Medltonanean portei) .*! 

(Tripoli, Batbary, and Moroixo 

iSfiQ { Turkey 

\ E|cypt (Mediterranean pgrU) . 


• ( Turkey 

1830 < Murea and Gn ek Inlands 

( Egypt (Mt’di^e rranean purta) .. 


Plain or White; Printed or . 

Hosiery and 

Twist and 


Cottons. 

|Dyed UuttdnH.j 

Saiallwart’s. 

Yam. 


Value 

Value. 1 

Value. 

Value. 

1 Value. 

£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

70,327 

102,537 

535 

31 436 

2G43S5 

184,006 

191,353 

238 

30,452 

406,651 

222,317 

234,027 

1,110 

76,802 

534,256 

3,623 

2.160 

1,463 

.... 

.... 

241,507 

285,637 

656 

39,312 

567,112 

4,217 

. 

296 


5,000 

211,401 

229,171 

505 

48.886 

490,413 

1,4 0 

873 

109 


2,382 

230.687 

143,352 

412 

60,657 

441,108 

1,760 

969 

209 


8,9M 

203,168 

160,940 

870 

30,094 

404,372 

3,600 

967 

.... 

70 

4,7;i6 

30,831 

1 1,884 

60 


48,765 

96, 011 
20,811 
10,151 

39,329 

2,857 

176 

832 

10,834 

141,046 
23,668 
10,3 7 

204.408 

128,317 

1,431 

39,018 

434.074 

40,954 

2,456 

.... 

2 

43,412 

521,421 

336.711 

3,02^ 

SO.l-d 

•X>47,907 

3,660 

3,792 

.... 

1,261 

8,713 

63.378 

8.026 

190 

8,940 

80,540 
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Foreign and Colonial Merchandize imported into the United Kingdom from Turkey and 

Continental Greece. 


ARTICLES. 


183i’ 


Barilla cwtj 

Brimstone do. | 

Ginnamoo ib8.j 

Coffee do. 

Copper, iiDwro|ight.cwt. 38 

Cora, wheat qrs. 7.383 

— barley do. | 624 

Cotton manufactures, 

entered at value ... £ . . • . 

Currants cwt. 8.702 

Figs do. 26,243 

Gum arabic do 

Hemp, undressed. . di 
Hides, nutanned. . . do. 4,685 

Indigo 4,181 

Madder root cwt. 23,833 

Oil, q^ve galls. 108,103 

Opium lbs. 8,184 

Raisins ..cwt. 100,458 

Saltpetre and cubic 

nitre do. | .... 

Seeds, flaxseed and 

linseed bushi^ls, i 10 

Senna lbs., .... 

Sumach cwt.| 160 

Silk, raw and waste.-lbs.' 452,266 
Skins, goat, un- 
i., dressed number, 

— kid, do do. j 

— Iamb, do do. 

Tall cwt. 

Tobacco, tmmanuiac- 

tured *bs.| 

— man ufactured , and 

snuff do. 4 

Valonea 102.225 

Wine of all sorts, .gatls.j 308 

Wool, cotton Jbs.; 360.550 

— sheep's do. j 11,447 


2,7110 

0,358 

2,781 


1832 

i 1833 

1834 





1830 1640 



41 


. i>iio 

1,018 



1,602 

j 227 

18 

13 

! 76 



73 300 

.... 

1,100 

538 

• 






20 

294 

8,837 


7,115 

i 11,044 

76 



436 


6,on 

3,460 

! 200 

#■ 

10 





258 

j 3,150 

43,740 4,802 

96 







1,772 

203 

1 

2 

16 

63 

11 

i 4.32 

131 3 


2,824 

270 

309 

351 

399 

1 618* 

1 10 344 

22,330 

16,397 

20,925 

17,269 

7,591 

1.5,141 

: 12,346 

14A25 17,803 

37 

965 

402 

17 

332 

202 

2 

413 65 




8 

4 


i ...^ 

30 3» 

4 


‘Vo 

5,018 

5,925 

138 

9 

102 

7 

892 

921 

.... 

401 

.... 


5,658 

18,294 

2062 

22,772 

24.102 

31,037 

36,660 

29.059 

47 587 06,529 

138 

^64 

40,247 

.34,789 

i 23,695 

13 431 

26,753 

40,303 24,013 

65,175 

72,020 

12.438 

77 986 

’ 110.929 

70.099 

80,554 

177 651 50,746 

89,649 

20,830 

69,339 

47,559 

: 71,348 

45,094 

28,942 

22,050 54,3.33 

1 .... 

! .... i 

6,521 





1 7,968 4i;554 

4,297 

' 13376 ' 

14.434 

! Ill 


62,866 

92,297 

1 48,070 ! 10,408 

1,348 

: 9,109 i 

13.687 

1 10,258 



3,260 

1 2,627 

.... 1 


JOO 

21 

J63 j 


1,454 

06 

457,866 j 

308,6^ ! 

419,368 

677,561 

: 678,751 ' 

383,855 

j 

; 478,775 

7.31,905 1 725,189 

168 1 

6,710 ! 

8,835 

3,166 * 

504 

2,072 ' 

; 6,549 

14,785 1 2.417 

20 1 

2M ' 

3 146 

308 ; 

... 1 

.... ' 


3 645 

4,020 

32,445 i 

161,678 

82,239 

1 38.848 

54.493 

243,565 

129 765 ; 103,354 


1 

5,139 

6,016 

6,938 ! 

1 

13 222 

7,016 

1 

5,522 ; 198 

1 1 

1,297 i 

2,123 ' 

3,091 j 

27,249 

; 27,032 i 

12,816 

i 1 

.... 1 2,118 

.... 1 

228 

16 ! 

17 

20 j 

37 

65 

i 14 i 

14!),43fi i 

117,604 . 

130,805 ! 

149,141 

58,724 i 

68,413 

106,756 

1 127,0I'8 1 143,095 

283 1 

390 i 

2,762 ! 

1,323 

1,010 j 

1 267 

351 

1 305 ; 2,620 

289,779 j 

433,898 i 

410,73(1 

557,949 

557,130 1 

608,129 

! 660,555 

! 162,4^3 46.1,978 

17,992 

301,591 ,1,474322 1,281,839 

2,473,028 ,2,277,775 

762,0 11,183,532 |65S,9fll 


Foreign and Colonial Merchandize exported from the United Kingdom to 

Continental Greece. 


Turkey and 


ARTICLES. ! 1831 1832 ! 1833 | 1834 


1837 


1858 


1839 i 1810 


Cassia Lignea. lbs. , 6,876 

Cinnamon do. ' .... 

Cloves do. • '161 

Cochineal do. , 12,549 

Coflee do. ; 73,760 

Cotton piece goods of 1 n • j 

dia pieces' 3,164 

Dyewo^, via. Logwood.tonsI 50 

Ginger cwt 2 

Indigo lbs. 196,634 

Mace dr 

Nutmegs do. 95 

Pepper do 42,830 

Pimento. ? do. ! 3,654 

Rice cwt! .... 

Silk manufactures of In* 

dia pieces 1,164 

Spelter cwt.( .... 

Spirits, rum proof galls. 13,533 

—•brandy do. 873 

— geneva • do. 23.5 

Sugar, unmined cwf. fl,l34 

Tea.. 

Tin cwt. 

iydiaceo,unmanufactu red 
^jind manufactured.... lbs. 

Wine of all sorts.... ".galls- 824 
Wool.^rtfon 0.. lbs. 


2,6 14< 27,^08 i 64.285 
1,085. 2 0 ! ,543 

1,3UII 4,105 I 5,883 

33,805 9,938 , 38,357 

1,210,015. 913,260 872,298 

2, 7901 7, 6(4 , 3,877 

30l 5 ; 20 

1 16 I 273 
185,997 1 50,906 , 1. 2,430 

i 400 201 I 3,030 

I 158,708 647,232 | 462,859 

9,620 13,588 

145 I 4,353 


115 

180! 

51,841 

2,3701 

83 

3,310 

1,440{ 


2,301 


1,003 

7,765 

3,122 

1,081 

9,368 

5,694 

1,498 

4,430 

3328 


1,555 

97,208 

3,481 

319 

8,926 

9,156 

2,114 

145 

1,846 

81,310 


14,258 

2,071 

2,921 

8,398 

5A22 

1,162 

53,339 

27,099 

17,325 

747,935 

935,552 

373,408 

4,090 

3,225 


2 

10 


101 


51 

282,615 

40,257 

76 

65,245 

1 160 

3,108 

1,420 

29,750 

117,1-37 

215,622 

37,048 

5,421 

10,822 

3,095 

73 

164 

182 

84 

551 

50 


225 

20,254 

1,362 

4,654 

3,083 

1,581 

3,817 

177 

140 

3,910 

0,630 

11*17 

7,836 

5,523 

9,814 

2,335 

Mil 

678 

012 


20,619 

3,070 

2,191 

1,871 


13,193; 

6,377 1 

1 M.Og, 



5M 

8,091 ! 

3,118 ! 

1 13,165 

38,906, 

39,12(1 

1 101,011 

1,540,095, 650,7 

2,201,180 

1,005, 

• a • • i 

252 

16; 

25 ' 

44 

280 

32 i 

149 

268,258 

80,714 : 

176.091 

j 

.... ; 

2,900 

‘**5961 

114 { 

678 

180,3671806,028 

367,760 

14,778' 

3,998 

0,917 


2,201 

57 

1,571 

1,588 

3,508 

102j 

120 1 

80 

9,617 

21,325 

20,321 

1,044 

1,580 

5,494 

306 

05 

513 

4,818 

0,385 

4,653 

7,124 

28,211 

44,415 

432| 

004 

114 

909, 

103 

*• 411 

748 

1,827 

2.632 


0.720 

79,800 
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British and Irish Produce and Manufactures exported from the United Kingdom to 

Turkey and Continental Greece. 


1833 1837* 183{to 


ARTICLES. 

He- 

De- 

Ue- 

De- 

De- 

Dc- De- 

De- 

Dc- 

De- 

dared 

dared 

dared 

dared 

dared 

dared dared 

dared 

dared 

dared 


Value. 

Value. 

Value. 

» Vaide. 

Value. 

Value. Value. 

Value. 

Value. 

Value. 

Apparel,?!^, and 
haberdaahery 

£ 

£ 

£ 


£ 

£ £ 

£ 

.£ 

£ 

.3,64.3 

3,792 2,974 

4,348 

3,060 

5,258 3,936 

5,551 

5,008 

4,5.35 

Arms and ammiiui- 





I 10,005 


22,091 

26,764' 


tion 

21,785 

29,331 

3,950 

2,503 

16,538 4,056 

3,002 

Bacon and hams . . A. . 

11 

25 

1 79 

32 

51 

20 61 

66 

44 

49 

Beer and ale 

667 

374 

i 863 

63.5 

1 78 

6I0; 1,201 

039 

524 

1,324 

Books, printed 

439j 497 

462 

522 

.596, 

oil 041 

.589 

1,225, 

090 

Brass and copper i 






5,060 3,057 

540 

1,701 

1,341 

manufactures . 

70 

, 962 

49.3! 

0,724 

] 3,906 

Butter and cheese 

128 

329 

137 

457 

! 360 

172 254 

455 

340 

172 

Coals, culm, and 

ci^tders 

Cordage 


189! 244 

250; 210 

082 

; 2,301 

5,306 7,001 

120 

13,470 

02 

11,222 

120 

U.047 

0 

Cotton manufac. 
tures, entered bv 

the ^rd 

585,473 

I 632,3941 750,604 

828,245 

970,033 

1,410, 950 [ 770,008} 

1,171»,272 

833,677 

741,880 

— hosiery, lace, and 








smallwares ........ 

3,335 

I 1,046 

2,080 

3,5461 3,314 

4,889 2,297 

3,970 

4..529 

1,234 

twist and varn 

90.01.3 

69.440 

00.0:.2 

100,735 

89,404 

112, .535, 180,225 

241,009 

108,912 

152,774 

Earthenware, of all 

sorts 

6,435 1 

4,713 

5,317 

0.274 

4,900 

C.OKO 5.009 1 

0.264 

0.113 

8,184 

79 

Fish, herrings 

98 

J60 

122 

1,.500| 

1,794, 

140 1,582 

82 

50 

Giass, entered by i 1 « 

weight 

— ditto at value 


1,237 

15 

1,284 

1,107 

sol 

1,089 

30 

l,.H28l 1,790 

156 204 

1,350, 

282] 

1,765| 

H5Gj 

1,84.5 

175 

Hardware and cut- 




1 


7,028' 0,712 



Icry 

11,067 

6,165 

5.395 

8,500 

7,107 

6,371 

6,033 

8,404 

Hats, beaver and 

felt . 

438 

44»: 443 

6901 2471 

130 176 

.344 

284 

303 

Iron and steel, 
wrought and un- 

wrought 

50,095 

39,217 

37.136 

53,853 

58,90.5 

17,713 40,827 

78,997 

59,720 

50,046 

Lead and slAt.. 

.3871 

! 739 

1.358 

755 

1.003 

1,815 008 

l,i45i 

847 

487 

Beafhor, wrought 

and unwroughc. . . . 

— saddlery and har- 

2851 

i 113 

138 

133! 

1 

165 

39.5 64 

00 

125 

33 

ness y.A. 

Linen manufac- 

tures entered by 

300] 

1 253 

592 

232 

760 

IGO 528 

237 241 

068 










the yard 

— thread, tapes, & 
smallwares 


1,306 

20 

2,358 

2,135 

i 

301 

5,324 

4,821 5,629 

10 

4,892 

07 

1 5,226| 

^ 50 

2,852 

63 

iifachineiy 6c mill 






work 

2,352 1 

I 2,905 

9,818 

i,;i7o| 

403 { 

4,228} 16,711 

18,S97 

, 10,080 

12,2.52 

Painters' colours 

1,047 1 

1 168 

257 

343 j 

7121 

028! 821 

1,470 

879 

1,133 

Plate, plated ware, 
jewellery and « 






watches 

0,999 

9,5601 7,901 

6,148! 

7,34: 

10.114 , 

11 55 

0,654, 

1 -as^sw 

9,223 

Salt 


4 

0 

11 

8 

3l| 

I 4' 

45 

Blk manu^tures 

2,725| 

2,026 1,802 

1,291 

3,291 

1,320 480 

389| 

307 

701 

Soap and candles 

Stationery, of all 

208 

147 

158 

156 

150 

790 449 

444 

572, 

849 







sorts . 

TOO 

665 

603 

788 

• 878 

1,0.57 84,5 

1,.358 

800, 

095 

)ugar, refined 

41,0201 

30,564 

50,050 

111,5.59 

83,762 

86,01.3 42,180 

104,032 

19,730 

63,609 

*in, unwrought 

13,9611 

23,153 

13,227 

6,363 

1,895 

lOJOOl 10,582' 

18,895! 

16,137| 

7,808 

fin and pewter 
wares, and tin 





plates . . 

Void, abeep and 

lambs 

Voollen mannfac- 

2,642 

5,757 

2,902 

9,467 

7,138 

2,331 G.88OI 


4,210' 

2,6gS| 

6,310 

tures, entered by 










the piece 

=• ditto by the 

17,275 

23,007, 

16,790 

25,779j 

38,098 

23,603 13,084 

22,330 

18,535 

20,780 

yard 

- hosiery & small- 

898 

4,715 

2,785 

3,076] 

3,618 

7,150! 1,071 1 

1,054 

2,2.50| 

3,125 

wares 

125 

• 107 

527 

484 

208 

241 1 ^ 265!.- 

10,356; %,016' 

l.Ofii 


1,677 

=11 other articles 

12,801 

9,820 

6,3 i2 

8,444 

10,330 1 

12,840] 

12,^{ 

]2;047 


Total declared value.. 888,054' 915,31t)j l,0in ,0n4| 1,207,941) 1,331,0091 1.702,441 1 1,159,01.3 1,767.1 10:1,178,7 12) 1,138,550 
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Foreign and Colonial Merchandize imported into the United Kingdom from the Morcil 

and Greek Islands. 

ARTICLES.* 1S31 l«38 j 1839 1840 

pot and pearl cwt. 32 

Cotton manufacture!!, entered at 

ralue £ .. 

CnrrantB cwt. 21,132 15,148 28,509 fl, 0 M 45,280 j 50,217 52,408 74 , 1 <I 2 71.5V 83,793 

Byewooda, viz., Fustic tons 51 27 20 15 18 22 17 j 13 ®0 

Figa cwt » 1*033 

Flax and tow, or codllla of Ut'nip 

or flax do. 3 

Hides, untanned do. j 49 

lAquorioe juice do. 47 32 i 

Madder root do. 41 \ 100 ..ISO 

Oil, olive Ralls.! 33,147 57,933 3S,K33 \ 04.452 0*1 1 l7,000 

palm cwt ' 1*2 , 

Baiains do. 2,.505 ri 

Seeds, flax and linseed hushel> ^31 

Sumach . 001 

Silk, raw and waste lb< 2 j . . 5,000 ! . . 449 ' 7,004 

Tohocco, manufactured and snuft’. . . do j . . i . . . . 4 ^ 

Valonia cwt 3,110 I .. I 4,27»i h,l*29 i 2,s49 2 ,** 19 j.hto 3,091 

Wool, cotton lb *4,210 

•sheep’s. do. ... . I .. ,K1,3S3 80,«73 I 42,8*3 

Wine, of all aorta pa 25 ! .. j 1 '< :15 ' 85 ! 149 440, 77 

Foreign and Colonial Mcrchaiulizo exportoil from the l^iited Kingdom to the Morea and 

Greek Islands. 


32 

5 0 

0*2 1 17,000 


4,27»i h,129 j 2,S49 } 2,Hiej h.*!H7 1.870 

j .. ; 81,383 80,«»73 


ARTICLES 


Cluves .... 
Cochineal . 


Indigo ....... 


'J'ea 

Tin 

Wine of all sorts 


ES. 1 

1831 

1832 

j l^;^3 

Xll 


! IS 0 ! 

IK37 : 

1838 

ls39 

1840 

lbs 



4,012 

0.978 

4,17.': 

j .5,218 i 

003 ; 

3,809 : 

I..V29 

4.,3.52 




— - 

39; 

4.010 

j 3.7«»<i ' 

f * . ' 

.... ) 


1,200 






2,393 

1 3,307 

i,5Hi : 

1,170 ! 

•27.5 

1,958 



100 

1.V.U7 

102,754 

101.139 

l<8>.43r, 

.7,<i94 

7,1.77 

*20.039 

9,5*20 

ds of j 





, 1 

1 

j 



.. . .pifcosl 



030 

r»55 

.3‘>0 

j .510 

210 ; 






1,01*2 

1,521 

j 3,000 

2 1,7k0 

! 27,810 

; 1*2,773 : 

3,.1.57 

0,<>53 > 

4,100 

4,138 



i .. .. 

! 57,40.1 i 

78,402 ^ 

4,2.55 

7,5(8* j 

H,.t30 ; 

7,151 , 

33,320 1 

35,273 

.proof galls 1 

‘Vio j 

00 

1 .... 1 

' 1,087 

2'<i ; 

I.0I2 

20* 

8,278 


572 j 

2 

! 1,002 

1 037 1 

1 1,9,41 

V,*274 : 

339 i 

*110 ; 

402 1 

|8IU 



.... j 

i .... 

310 

•2,29.5 

so ' 

0.5 > 

••93 ! 

517 

439 


.... j 

.... 


2lH 

80 

, ‘W i 

i 

40 «{ 
• ; 


24 






44 

1 197 1 

.... i 

.... 

40 


British and Irish Produce and Manufactures exported fi’om the United Kingdom to the 

Morea and Greek Islands. 


.ARTICLES. 


Apparel, slops, and ha* 

berdashery 

Arms and ammunition 

Coals, culm, and cinders 

Cotton manufactures, en> 
ter^ by the yard . 

■“ twiat and yam 

Earthenware, of all aorta . . . 

Fish, herrings 

Glass, eu|ered by weight . . . . 

Hardware and cutlery 

Hats, beaver and felt 

Iron and steel, wrought ‘ 

and unwrought ji. 

Linen manufactures, en- / 

tered by the yard j. 

SUtinnery, of all sorts . 

Sugar, r^ed .«. 

unwrooght. 

Tin and pewter wares, / 

and tinplates 2 . 

Woollen manufactures, ; 

%: entered by the pieee 


— diuo, by the yard 

— dilf^, hosiery and^mall- 


— dilf^, hosiery a 
wares , . . .Ft . . . 
^All other articles 


Total declared value.. . . I 


De- 

clared 

Value. 

1832 

1833 

De- 
clared 1 
Value. 1 

1 

De- 

clared 

Value. 

1830 

1837 

1838 

|83'J 

1840 

De- 

clared 

Value. 

D*'- j 
dared ' 
Value. ; 

De 

clared 
\ uliie. 

De- 

clared 

Value. 

• De- 
clared 
Valiuit 

De- 

clared 

Value. 

Dc ~ ~ 

clared 

Value. 



i 

£ 



£ 


iP 













... 

1 10 ; 

3K0 1 

531 

4.5 

307 

919 

325 

OHH 


38 

201 } 

70 

048 

9r>.7 

•25 

159 

797 

3.040 


322 

5\2 1 

523 1 

*20 

19 

3,431 

1,034 

1,202 

1.097 

0,540 

4,031 

12.31 1 

17,493 

8,287 


2,9*20 

2,850 

3,214 

497 

000 

50 


140 

.... 


100 

210 

1,355 


•27.5 

!0 

20 

•28 

237 

202 

98 

057 

545 

’*390 




120 

40 


515 

80 

82 

408 




27 

50 

97 

10 

1.54 

33 

122 



” * 1*2 

250 

1,101 

147 

401 

•208 

IH2 

183 




38 

48 


53 

35 

109 

15 

1,701 

2.853 

9,700 

9,800 

4,79* 

501 

4,011 

5,3.30 

10,401 

1W5 




310 

411 

30 

187 

190 

IHI 

067 



25 

73 

319 

1.38 

9.3 

104 

40 

180 


905 

J33 

3,007 

7.121 

1,770 

• 1,191 

.3,292 

2,402 

2.093 

Vs 

90 

70 

49.5 

1*27 

0*25 

408 

l,.525 

038 

•• 445 




105 { 

425 


300 

GOO 

145 

720 



885 ! 

1,009 


103 

24 

173 

1 

• 

320 



29 1 

51 


131 

10 

30 

50 

21 



.... 1 

* 1 

170 

179 

40 

100 

10 

00 

3‘n 


1,082 ! 

2,411 1 

.3,18.5 

1,151 

941 

2,599 

1,217 

1,085 

10,440 j 

10,149 ! 

25,914 j 

37,179 1 

*28,834 


15,431 

20,887 

2.1.122 

25.827 
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British and Irish Produce and Manufactures expoi'ted from the United Kingdom to Tiipoli, 

Barbary^ and Morocco. 


ARTIC LES. 


Coals, cuRri^and cinders 

Cotton manufactures, en- 
tered by the yard 

— hosiery, lace and small 

wares •m-. 

— twist and yarn 

Earthenware of all sorts 

Hardware and cutlery • 

Iron and steel, wrought and 

unwrought 

Linen manufactures 

Su|j^r, refined 

Tin and pewter wares, and 

till plates 

Woollen manufactures, en- 
teral by the piece 

— ditto by the yard 

All other articles 

Total declared ralue... . 


1831 

1832 

1833 

1834 

1835 

1836 

1837 

1838 

1830 

JL.- 

1840 

De- 

Ue- 

Dc. 

De- 

De- 

Dc- 

lie- 

De- 

Dc- 

De- 

dared 

dart'd 

dared 

dared 

dared 

dared 

dared 

dared 

dared 

dared 

Value. 

Value. 

V^Iuc. 

Value. 

Value. 

Value. 

Value. 

Value. 

Value. 

Value. 

£ 

£ 

jt 

£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 



1,530 ' 

750 

1,170 

3,460 

4,624 

3,367 

• 3,775 

7,140 

m 

205 

80 

0,902 

24,002 

10,177 

46,441 

58,840 

46,730 

46,790 

.... 

2 

140 

703 

125 

24S 

407 

1,090 

775 

177 


t - - - 


..*• 

.... 

.... 

.... 


2,105 

80 

HO 

40 


209 

202 

241 

369 

dm 

808 

451 



* *io 

Ml 

25 

00 


133 

1,115 

321 


eo 

148 

1,400 

902 

3,298 

20 

! 3,078 

6,717 

2,685 


.... 


145 

50 

30 

649 

l>8 

1,2.57 

468 

“iTH 

285 


76 

88 

300 


2,235 

4,262 

2,818 

• 

.... 


132 

77 

40 

125 

116 

648 

556 

810 




6Hl 

1,417 

740 

HOI 

2,235 

4,078 

1,180 

“lO 

*32 

.... 

.34 

.... 

.... 


168 

10 

22 

35 

12/ 

310 

450 

839 

1,505 

*077 

1,171 

1,885 

044 

42tS 

751 

2,350 

14,823 

20,040 

20,322 

54,007 

74,013 

74,073 

; 63,004 


Foreign and Colonial Merchandize imported into the United Kingdom from’ 

Syria and Palestine.* 


ARTIC LES. 


1836 1837 


1838 1839 i 1840 


Madder-root 


52 

i»79 


738 

! 318 

Opium .•.? 

lbs. 

6*J3 


571 

283 

5,879 

Tobacco, unmanufactured 


4U8 

3,518 


3,180 

6 

Wool, Cottem 


61,810 



79,236 


Sheep’s 

do. 

4,066 

69,y7y 



3^1,049 

W ines of all sorts 


39 

13 


16 

34 


Foreign and Colonial Merchandize exported from the United Kingdom to 

Syria and Palestine. 


^ ARTICLES. 


Cassia lignea 

Cloves 

Cochineal 

Coffee 

Cotton piece goods of India 

Indigo 

Pepper 

Pimento 

Silk manufactures of India .. 

Spirits, rum 

•— brandy 

Sugar, unr^ned 

Ten 

Tin 

Wine of all sorts 


1836 ! 1037 


lbs !^,097 l,4tH) 

do. 130 

do. 8,807 16,667 

do 16,108 79,899 

pieces 2,773 1,523 

lbs. 63,876 25,697 

do.i 33,290 90,771 

do.| 9,674 5,329 

pieces' 27 1,133 

proof galls. I 244 

do. 117 79 

cwt. 413 664 

lbs 436 

cwt. 164 

galls. 12 220 


1838 1839 1840 


1,008 


3,174 


226 

628 

22,475 

10,394 

25,655 

128,1.58 

59,965 

107,493 

964 

60 

109 

66,752 

77,448 

34.063 

27,177 

31,799 

16,292 


10,962 

7,833 

1,462 

2,740 

55 

130 

26 

684 

68 

175 

60 

40,3 

no 

757 

...Jt. 

«13 

• 81 

18 

85 


56 


34 


♦ The trade with Syria and Palestine was not distinguished before the yctfr 1836. 
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British and Irish Produce and Manufactures exported from the United Kingdom to 

Syria and Palestine.* 


A R c L £ s. 


lpparel,alop^ and haberdashery 

votton manufactures, entered by the yard . 

- hosiery} lace, and small wares . 

- twist and yarn 

Sarthenwaro of all sorts 

hardware and cutlery 

Iron and steel} wrought and iiuwrought . . 
liincii manufactures} entered by the yard . 

Machinery and mill work 

?late, plated warC} jewellery and watches . 

Stationery, of all sorts 

Sugar, refined 

rin^^n wrought. 

- and pewter wares, and tin plates 
Woollen manofactnreS} entered by the piece. 
ditto by the yard 

- hosiery and smallwares 
All other articles .. 

Total declared ralue. 


Declared 

Declared 

Declared 

Declared 

Declared 

\ aluc. 

Value. 

Value. 

Value. 

Value. 

£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

' £ 

141) 

10 

250 

334r 

125 

25}313 

330 

137,514 

195,771 

174.526 

95 


313 

413 

1,050 

2,110 


44}215 

42,547 

40,093 

185 

107 

65 

, 364 

103 

50 


195 

246 

036 

108 

‘iio 

390 

3,735 

1.004 




5 

ISO 

15 


*' €' 

2,305 

50 



*30 

00 

40 

Mi 


10 

IH5 

20 

2.571 

2,320 

2 271 

2,1H4 

1,480 

r»40 

^1,9H6 

1,623 

605 




367 

321 

270 

729 


247 

OlH 

1,370 



165 

050 

30 

40 




• 70 

i,o:i9 

i 520 

770 

l.lOtj 

232 

33,050 

5}4U 

)8K.440 

251,509 

223.030 


* The trade with Syria and Palestine was apt distinguished before the year 1H3U. 

Foreign and Colonial Merchandize imported into the United Kingdom from Eg}'pt 

(Ports oil the Mediterranean). 


ARTICLES. 

1831 

i 1832 

1833 

1834 

1835 

1836 

1837 

1838 

1839 

1840 

Com, wheat .... qrs. 


* « « > 


.... 




■HEO 

1,720 

2,874P 

— barley do. 

.... 



.... 


.... 

6( 5 

.... 

.... 

6.676 

Gum, Arabic . . . . cwt. 

32,3 

195 

1 333 

137 

136 

9i: 

470 

201 


1,027 

Indigo lbs. 

Opium ..do. 

Flaxseed and lin- 

2,911 


.... 

866 


1,374 

3,283 


P .... 

.... 

2 


9}fi99 

21,461 


— 

3,768 

12,321 

' 4,390 

.... 

seed bushels 

98,847 

15,763 

.... 

.... 



27,277 

6,287 

6,376 

.... 

Senna lbs. 

42,519 

38,6.36 

47,712 

42,729 


’77*695 

10,763 

68,532 



Wool, cotton do. 

7,714,474 

8,821,111 

553,364 

444,437 

5,181,017 

4,807,781 

7,27.3.41 1 

4,751.923 

; 2,864,748 

6,387,100 

Wine of all sorts.gals. 

53 

32 

15 

48 

1 

20 

no 

.... 

121 


Foreign and Colonial Merchandize exported from the United Kingdom t<5 Egypt (Ports 

on the Mediterninean ), * ^ 


ARTICLES 


1S31 j 

1832 { 

183^ 



I8.4li i 

1837 




Cochineal 

....lbs 

388 I 

1747 

K62 

I 200 

1572 


501 

IU05 

2532 

j 1.017 

Coffee 

. . .do. 

1320 ! 

IWS 

0720 

I 1,722 

15 



233 

142 

>28,013 

Cotton piece goods 

of 











India 

.pieces 


245 




70 ! 

41U 



3H3 

Indigo 

. . . .lbs. 


1569 




215 




10,126 

Nutmega^ 

...do. 










201 

Pepper and pimento . 
Silk man ufacturea of 

...do. 



0728 

; 12,200 







In. 




j 







dia, Tiz 

.pieces 

.... 1 

37 

100 

200 



32 

300 



Rum proof galla 

273 

395 

208 

! 1,856 

302 


210 

533 

362 


Brandy 

...do. 

540 

892 

338 

1 354 

314 


250 

047 

604 

280 

Genera 

>...do. 

371 

05 


58 

50 


44 

103 

175 


Sugar, unrefined.. X* 

...cwt. 

30 

30 


6 



, 17 

14 

.... 

223 

Tea ^ r. 

.. .lA. 

•33 

132 


107 

205 

213 

133 

254 

23 

978 

Tobacco..... 

...do. 




3,l;l6 


1375 

23 

84 

.... 

11,213 

Wue of all sorts.... 

..galls. 

68 



530 

1020 

313 

400 

010 

1164 

356 
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BaiTisii and Irish Produce and Manufactures exported from the United Kingdom to 
Egypt (Ports on the Mediterraueau). 



18S1 

1882 

1833 

1834 

1835 

1839 

1837 

1838 

1839 

1840 

ARTICLES. 

De- 

De- 

De- 

Be- 

De- 

De- 

Di- 

De- 

De-* 

De- 


dared 

dared 

dared 

dared 

dared 

dared 

dared 

dared 

dared 

dared 


Value. 

Value. 

Valjje. 

Value. 

Value. 

Value 

Value. 

Value. 

Value. 

Value. 

Apparel, uJSfi, and haber- 


£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

- £ 

jg 

£ 




• 







daahery 

A53 

166 

741 

535 

705 

1,111 

088 

668 

1,488 

1,431 

Arms and ammunition 

25,804 

16,065 

36,553 

5,616 

37,143 

12,415 

1,720 

68 

11,124 

793 

Beer and ale 

151 

62 

244 

60 

05 

150 

255 

138 

237 

274 

Books, printed 

405 

30 

304 

63 

148 

269 

250 

80 

211 

336 

Brass and copper manu> 











factiires 

100 

514 

HI 

50 

79 

10 

7 

2,317 

1,125 

704 

Ikials, culm, and cindef^. . . . 

1,127 

3,079 

H45 

1,367 

2,589 

1,855 

5,043 

4 001 

10,010 

2,287 

Cotton manufactures 

50,0H8 

55,950 

54,743 

95,874 

161,779 

134,950 

130,232 

188,310 

54,850 

62,621 

— hosiery, lace, and small- 











wares 

26 

66 

10 

290 

200 

139 

349 

780 

900 

106 

— fjiviat and yarn 

6,000 

19,819 

11,028 

29.iM)0 

20,603 

20,436 

41,372 

14,904 

3,070 

1,540 

Rartheuwarct, of all sorts... 

777 

507 

Kl3 

702 

1,018) 

576 

466 

1,342 

532 

«405 

Class entered by weight ... 

476 

08 

600 

145 

1 ,040 

545 

171 

1.432 

1,213 

430 

Hardware and cutlery 


bl4 

2 581 

878 

4,570 

1,661 

1,133 

1,871 

2 375 

502 

HatSi^eaver and felt 

17 

.... 

22 

08 

7 

96 

38 

38 

24 

26 

iron and steel wrought 


i 

1 








and iin wrought 

16,018 

10,M90 

28,207 ! 

1 11,973 1 

17,083 

25,368 1 

1 9,912 

1 8,740 

10.217 i 

982 

Saddlery and harnesa 

55 

15 

60 j 

i 50 i 

23 

227 

302 

139 

63 

110 

* ’lien manufactures 




' 36 

80 

415 

1,9.35 

102 

133 

127 

Machinery and mill work. . . . 

5,510 

iie 

095 

625 ' 

' 2,2 d 

4,502 

11,108 

8,i:i2 

18,s.'i6 

501 

Painters* colours 

18 

54 

257 

74 

43 

20 

252 

.... 

83 

24 

Plate, plated ware, jew- 











ellery, and watches 

565 

100 

037 

2,017 

884 

804 

324 

542 

321 

502 

Salt 

:io 


;17h 

315 


219 

4 

66 

440 

320 

Soap and caudles 


.... 

IK 

.... 

.... 

40 

335 

29 

ICO 

48 

Stationery, of all sorts 

60 

26 

131 

<)2 

108 

181 

207 

124 

476 

196 

Sugar, relined 

684 

3 

45 

1.4A5 

2,147 

416 

5,442 

460 


1,944 

Tin, unwrought 

520 

021 

435 

245 

65 


114 

48 1 

*510 

285 

Till and pewter wares, and 











tin plates 

573 

113 

055 

495 

1,105 

167 

1,061 

1,534 

1,492 

246 

Woollen manufactures, en- 











tered bydhe piece 

386 

9S6 

056 

1.508 1 

1,149 

3,679 

1,522 

838 

528 

10 

— ditto by the yard 

26 

no 

5 

355 I 

206 

300 

93 1 

15 

70 


hosiery and smaflwaros . . 

50 

33 

12 

; 25 

8 

10 

23 

4 

253 


All other article*. . 

2,235 

2,352 

4,278 

3,899 

4,605 

7,1 13 

4,695 ! 

5,438 

3,086 

2,220 

Total declA-ed value 

1 122, *>32 

|ll3,109 ^ 

* 145,647 

i 1 

i 150,877 

1 

269,225 

216,930 1 

219,980 

242,505 

|123,850 

79,063 


TRADE OF CONSTANTINOPLE. 

The present; trade of the capital of the Ottoman empire is, comparatively, 
of limited unportance — and confined chiefly to the actual consumption of the 
pbpul^ion, instead of its {)ort enjoying also that magnificent commerce, which 
ought to flourish in a place, naturally situated for one of the greatest trading 
emporiums in the w^orld. The spirit and tlfe habits of the Turk are certainly not 
commercial; and until the Christian population increase greatly in number, 
and become so far predominant, as to be uncontrolled by the former, in their 
local affairs, and have also greater freedom, and extension, allowed thenl, in the 
scope, and in the sites of their trade, Starnboul ^vill continue to be no more than 
a secondary commercial mart. * 

^ The harbour of .Constantinople is deep, commodious, and completely shel- 
tered. Above 1000 large ships can be conveniently anchored within the port. 
Ships can also discharge and load their cargoes alongside the quays. Scutari, 
on the Asiatic shore on the Bosphorus, one mile distant from Cojistantino^le, is 
the place of assemblage for the caravans from Persia, Armenia, and other places 
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in Asia that trade with European Turkey. The great warehouses for com are 
situated at Scutari, where there are also some fabrics of silk, and woven and 
printed cottons. During the continuance of Napoleon's continental system, 
British and coloniar^oods, even of heavy weight and great bulk, were introduced 
from the depots^ at Constantinople and Salonica, into Austria and Russia. 
Into the latter they were smuggled by the agency of the Jews of Bro8y in 
Galicia,— a place still famous for its adventurous and successful contraband trade 
in all kinds of fabrics, into Russia. The late war, between Russia and Turkey, 
was highly injurious to British, as well as to the general, trade with Constan- 
tinople. It revived soon after the peace, and the consumption o^ the population, 
including its suburbs, variously stated at from 400,000 to 600,000 inhabitants, 
requires a large supply of food, drink, and clothing. Galata, which was fil^t 
built by the Genoese, and now the principal residence of the Franks^ or 
foreigners, is the place of discharge and loading for foreign ships, and^iiere 
the custom-house is situated. 

The total port charges are limited to the small amount on a British vessel of 
^ only 300 aspers. The commission and other charges for transacting business 
are also moderate, although the Jew brokers, who conduct most of the bargains, 
are not on all occasions scrupulously honest. 

The imports consist of coffee, sugar, pepper, spices, rum, cochineal, indigo, 
logwood, cotton and woollen goods, cotton twist, cutlery, nails, furniture^ butter, 
cheese, flour, paper, glass, watches, jewellery, &c. The exports 'ttve wool, silk, 
otto of roses, opium, wax, hides, goats' liair and skins, bullion, diamofids, valonia, 
boxwood, mohair, yarn, &c. 

This market requires, annually, supplies of about 2,000 tons of coffee, 
1,200,000 lbs. of sugar, 300,000 lbs. of pepper and spices, 2000 puncheons of 
rum, and very large quantities of low-priced cotton manufactures. 

There is now a regular establishment of steamboats between Trieste, Con- 
stantinople, Smyrna, Odessa, the Danube, and Trebisond. These steara-paclcets 
do great honour to the company of ,the Austrian Lloyd’s at Trieste, and to the 
Austrian Danube Steam Company, who have established and managed them with 
great credit to those associations, and, compared to the farmer uncertain and 
tedious^means of conveyance, with the utmost convenience, and advantage, to 
the travelling and commercial public. 

We have included the British trade with Constantinople in the foregoing 
general statement of British trade with the Ottoman empire. The following are 
details df the*locaP trafle and navigation of the capital, and of other toM’Tis«of 
the empire, as far ^*s we have been enabled to obtain, and to condense them 
f.om tire returns British, French, and Austrian consuls; and from the 
statisuicahpublfcation^.,^ Austrian Lloyd's, printed at Trieste. 
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Navigation of Constantinople in 1840. 


arrived. 


DEPARTEJ). 


SHIPS. 


British ... 
Ionian 

Austrian 

Belgian .... 

Dutch 

French 

Greek 

Neapolitan 
Prussian ... 
Russian .... 
Safdinian... 
Swedish .... 

Tuscan 

• \ 

Totii 


No. of 
Vessels. 

Tonnage. 

No. of 
Crews. 

No. of* 
V essels. 

Tonnage. 

No. of 
Crews. 

567 

133,878 

6215 

568 

134,710 

6268 

264 

35. #14 

2942 

258 

35,108 •; 

2892 

869 

1 ... ( 


1 833 


7 



7 



1 



1 



4.5 



‘13 






2297 



159 



160 



2 



2 



,529 



500 



79.5 



799 



2 






29 



29 



.5.630 



5499 




N. B. The assumed invoice value of goods imported in British ships during this year is stated at 
£1,189,904. The goods were imported by 170 vessels. The remainder :?97, were in transit to and from 
the Russian Ports in the Black Sea : it is impossible to obtain the Invoice value of the cargoes of the 
latter. 


BRITISH TRADE WITH CONSTANTINOPLE IN 1841 AND 1842. 

It is not possible to give a return of the invoice value of the cargoes, but the following 
remarks may serve to give some idea of the nature and extent of British trade to this port. 

The number of British vessels which anivcd at Constantinople from the United King- 
•dom in f841 amounted to 186, and in 1842 to 250 vessels, of these, 


Vessels^ 1841. 

Tons* 

Vessels. 

1812. 

Tons. 

60 fro»i Liverpool 

1 0,075 

69 from Liverpool 

12, .394 

24 • „ liondoii 

.5,07 

27 

London 


54 „ England witli Coals 

1.3,760 

9,5 

England with Coals 24,4:50 

6 ,, Malta 

1,537 

11 

Malta 


11 „ Cardiflj &c 

2,374 

13 „ 


2 725 

31 „ Foreign Ports 

6,812 

3.5 „ 

Foreign Ports... 


186 Vessels. Tons.. 

. 39 63:1 

2,50 Vessels. 

Tons... 55,064 


The articles imported in the Liverpool vessels were principally British cotton manu- 
facUnrei^oods, some woollen goods, colonial produce, and a little iron and tin. 

Tn fne London vesseb East and West India produce, and various articles of British 
manufacture. ^ 

Of the 60 vessels from Liverpool, in 1841, eight touched at Syra and delivered parts 
of their cargoes : the remaining 52 vessels brought full cargoes to this port, small por- 
tions of which were occasionally taken on to Odessa. Of the 69 vessels, in 1842, from 
Liverpool, five touched at Syra to deliver part of their cargoes ; 1 2 of tlie rejaaining 
64 carried part of their cargoes on to Odessa, Galatz, and Trebisond, and three went with 
full cargoes to Galatz. 

Of the 24 vessels, in 1841, from London, five touched at Syra auid delivered also por- 
tions of their cargoes, the remaining 19 vessels brought full cargoes to this port, small 
portions of which were,also occasionally taken on to Odessa. In,1842, of tlnj vessels 
froin London, four touched at Syra and the Pireaus and delivered part of their cargoes ; 
18 earned a part also to Odessa, and one went with her cargo to Trebisond. 

• brought to this port from England in 1841 was about 20,000 tons, ancL 

m 1842, 32,360 tons. , • ^ 

The quantity of iron from England was 1382 tons in 1841, and 3550 tons Wt 18-^. 

1 ft nnfW from Liverj)ool may he estimated at an ajiproximate avei’age value oC 

’ rni ’ being chiefly composed of British cotton manufactured goods, 
iliose trom London may be estimated at about 10,000/. 
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According to this calculation the value of the importations 
would be as follows for 1841. 


by the preceding vessels 
£ £ 


60 vessels from Liverpool at £18,000 each 1,080,000 

c Deduct one-ouafter of carproes landed at Syra 36,000 

t 1,044,000 

24 vessels from London at £10,000 each 240,000 

Deduct one-uuarter of 5 cargoes landed atSvrac 12,;*>00 

227.500 ® 

Supposed value of 1 cargo from Bristol 10,0^0* 

Ditto from Glasgow 10,000 

54 vessels with 20,000 tons of coals at 10^ 10,000 

y ditto with 1302 tons of iron, at £7 9,674 


£1,310 174 

Tlie total values at the same rate of calculation of imports for 1842 w<fhld be 1, 357, 087/. 

Tliirty-one British vessels arrived from foreign ports in 1841, some with cargoes, 
others with parts of cargoes, and some in ballast : 35 British vessels arrived under sipii- 
lar* circumstances in 1842. The value of the merchandize brought by them is not 
noticed, not being the produce of Great Britain, or of the colonies, — and only affording 
employment to British ship})ing. ‘ 

Twenty-two vessels ivere loaded in this port during the year 1841 for Groat Britain. 
The articles of Turkish produce, manifested and known to have been exported in them, w^s 
as follows : it is possible that more may have been c-xpoHeil than what has been declared, 
but it is believed not of any great amount. 

Silk, bales and cases, 3888, part Persian ; opium, 500 cases ; Angora goats’ w'ool, 
5284 bales; sheep’s wnoJ, 578 bales ; yellow berries, 422 sacks; galls, C47 sacks ; lamb 
skins, 18 bales; boxwood, about, 300 tons; gums, 81 cases: tallow', 493 casks, and 
skins, supposed to be Russian ; goats’ hair. 72 bales : 1 500 goat-skins ; mohair yarn, 
19 bales; salep, 14 cases; wheat, 3750 quarters, supposed to be Russian. 

The following goods were also shipped by British vessels for Smyrna during ilie year ; 
Sheep’s wool, 356 bales; nuts, 368 quintals, from Trobi son d ; goats’ fvnol, 12 bales;' 
lamb-skins, 15 bales ; yellow^ berries, 13 sacks; boxwood, 1500 quintals. . 

Ten vessels have also been loaded at the Turkish ports in the neiglTlxwirhood f(^r 
England with full cargoes of l>ones and some timber for ship-building. And two vess(‘ls 
with cargoes of taUow and linseed loaded at Galatz and Ibraila for England. And tw o vessels 
with cargoes of valoiiia and linseed loaded at ports in the sea of Marmora for England, 

Eighteen vessels were loaded in this port during the year 1842 for Great Brifain ; the 
articles of Turkish produce, manifested and known to have been expdrted in them, was 
nearly as follows : — Silk, 2877 bales and cases ; opium, 65 cases ; brass, 3 c^^es ; tobacco, 
10 cases; pipe-bowls, 4 cases; Angora goats’ wool, 5469 hales ; sheeps wool, 614 hales ; 
mohair yam, 173 bales; refuse silk, 12 bales; hare skins, 51 bales; ox hides, bales; 
yellow berries, 568 sacks; galls, 554 sacks; linseed, 90 sacks; madder roots, 18 sacks; 
boxwood, 750 tons: valonia, 17 casks mastick, 12 casks; jalep, 66 casks; copper, 
19 pieces ; wheat, 48,235 kilos. 

The following goods were also sent to Smyrna by British vessels ; 200 tons of boxwood; 
141 bales and 200 quintals of wool; 75 bales of sheep, and 37 bales of lamb-skins ; 1 case 
of pipe sticks ; 1700 quintals of hazel-nuts from Trebisond ; one vessel loaded valonia 
at Pandormo, and one with bones at Rodosto, both for England ; five vessels ]oade<l at 
Galatz and Ibraila the following articles for England ; — 734 kilos (Galatz measure) of 
wheat; 346 sacks of* linseed; 104 sacks of yellow berries ; 1335 casks of tallow; 52 
casks of salt beef ; 156 bales of wool ; 7 bales of s’lk ; five vessels loaded full cargoes 
of bone#^t Galktz, aftd 2 %t Salonica for England. * « 

In comparing this return with that of last year, there will appear a decrease in 1842 
of about 1000 bales and cases of silk exported from this port direct to Great Britain.. 

The export silk for Great Britain from SrajTiia must, however, have increased in 
I hat /fear,,as a good deal of silk has been sent to thrft port for transshipment for Great 
Britain, of which no exact account can be procured here, it having been conveyed in 
'.steamboats under foreign flags, — Arranged from Consular returns^ dated Constanti- 
nople^ Det\ 31, 1842. 
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Arrivals and Departures of British and Foreign Ships, at the Ports within the 
Consulate of Constantinople, during the Years ending Dec. 31, 1841 and 1842. 

Arrived.— Brltiah, 570; Ionian, 296; American, 1; Austrian, 737; Belgian, 24; 
Danish, 1; French, 15; Greek, 2061; Neapolitan, 29; Prussian, ; Russian, 855; Sar- 
dinian, 530; Swedish, 9; Tuscan, 4; Spanish, 0; Hanoverian, , 5 ; Dutch, 3 ; total in 
1842, 5142; total arrivals in 1841, 4092 ; British in 1841, 378. 

JJepnrted. — British, 568; Ionian, *29 1 ; American, 0; Austrian, 732; Belgian, 24; 
Danisk, 0; French, 15; Greek, 2093; Nea.politan, 29; Prussian, 2; Russian^ 899 ; Sar- 
dinian, S30 ; Swedisli, 9 ; Tuscan; 4 ; Sj)anish, 0 ; Hanoverian, 5 ; Dutch, 5 ; total de- 
partures in 1842, 5206; total departures in 1841, 4133 ; British departures in 1841, 389. 

Of the toUil 378 amvals of Britisli ships within the consulate in 1841, which dis- 
charged or touched on their way to oi* from the Black Sea, 78 liad general cargoes, 35 wore 
in ballast, 1 had Indian corn, 2 coffee and sugar, 1 seed, 1 oil, 4 sugar, 67 coals, 
8 pai*t cargoes, 1 caviai’c^ and aniseed, 8 bones, 11 iron, 89 wheat, Ac., 31 tallow', Ac., 1 tim- 
ber and bones, 3 goods, 4 manufactures, 10 rapeseed, 9 wool and tobacco, 14 linseed, Ac. 

* Of the 379 departures in 1841, 12 had general cargoes, 10 rapeseed, 1.53 w’er? in 
ballast, 1 had manufactures, 1 oil, 33 part cargoes, 1 arms, 1 sugar, 9 bones, 1 6 coal*^, 4t5 
tall«w, wool, w'hcat, Ac., 2 boxwood, 1 cotton wool, &c., 1 valonia, 90 wheat, Ac , 2 iron, 

1 Indian com, 1 barley and wheat, 1 seed, 13 linseed, 7 in port. 

Arrivals and Departures of British Ships at the Port of Constantinople in the \ ear 1842 . 


ARRIVALS. 

Frulu the Ignited iviURdoni : viz. — 

Laden with 34,037 tonj coals 

„ 3UH0 ditto iron 

genet ui cargoes 


From Multa 

<ienoa, Tritaate, &c. 
Amsterdam 
Antwerp, &o. 

Rio Janeiro •• 
Forts of th^Otto- 
nian cnipir« 
Naples, iViaitu, Ac. 


Total from tke I’nited Kingdom., 
general cargoes 
ditto 


209I 


4 (For Odessa 


COO tons sugar . . 
733Cbags ciiiVec . 


bones, wheat, fitllow, &c. 
in ballast 


Total nrrivals 

Amounting to 5.^,103 tons and 257-i sailors... . 


DEPARTURKS. 

For the United Kingdom: via. — 

9Sl With wheat . 

12| „ bones 

boxwood { 2 

general cargoes ; 10 

Tctal to the I'nited Kingdom 31 

„ with part nf cargoes broaght! 

from the United Kingdom 34 

Ports of the Otto- 
man empire di’to j S 

Alexaiuliiu, ' 

Siuyrua, and ] 

Antwerp „ wheat rapeseed and timber.' 2.5 

Total of laden and parti/ laden . . 95 

i For Odessa and Kertch „ in ballast ' 84 

. Smyrnu „ in ditto 40 

Other ports „ in ditto... i 31 

Total departures ' 250 

Same tonnage and crew's as stated in the arrivals.! 


Return of BUtlsh Vessels w|jich touched at the Port of Con':laiitiu()ple ou their way to 
^ and from Russian Ports in the Black Sea, during the Year 1842. 


WHERE FROM. 

From the United Kingdom: viz. - 

With coals 

From Malta and Messina, with some wine 


Odessa 

99 

wheat 

»» 

»• 

talliw 

wool and linseed.. 

Kertch 

n 

wheat 

„ 

99 

tallow and wool . . . 


99 

linseed 2b rapeseed. 

Taganrog 


wheat 

tallow and wool . . . 

• 


liukecd 

Berdgiauaki 

" 

wheat . 

wool and sheepskin 

Marianople 

Ismail 

99 

9% 

wheat . 
hones . 


44< 


1 


1 (>I< 


WHERE ROUND. 
! For the United Kingdom: via.— 


With wheat . 

tallow 

tallow and wool 

linseed and wool 

linseed and rapeseed #. 

bones 


12A 

33 

6 

13 

13 

1 


19* 

29 

4 
2 

5 
44 


Mlta. «?X;p.Vce.-: 


' Total for the United Kingdom . 

jPor Malta, with wheat 

42' „ Leghorn and Trieste with ditto 

, „ Antwerp with tallow and wool 

! „ Odessa and Kertch with wine 

% coiAs f.. 

13 

Total with cargoes 27 ii 

In ballast for Odessa, Kertch, and other ports in the 
Black Sea 4^ 

I Total 

321 ships, in 1842, amounting to 87,710 ^s, vMi 
276. manned hj 3.517 8eau|pn. 

45, 92 abips in 1841, amounting to 4S.337 tons, 2145 men. 


321 


Total arrivals . 


I .321 
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OTTOMAN EMPIRE. 


Adbianople, although the river Maritza^ during a portion of the year, is 
navigable from the sea, can scarcely be called a seaport — £wos, near the mouth of 
the Maritza, being in fact the Port of Adrianople. British goods, especially 
cotton^, are carried^ to Adrianople for sale; but considering the beautiful and 
convenient situation of this city on the Maritza, and in the centre of a naturally 
rich country, its trade is comparatively insignificant. Adrianople has a popu- 
lation of from 90,000 to 100,000. About^one half are Turks, 31,0(K) arc^Greeks, 
and about 20,000 consist of Armenians and Jews. The streets are remarkably 
narrow and dirt}% The houses and the customs are said to be more perfectly 
Turkish than in any other town in the empire. The following ate extracts from 
consular returns. 

» c 

“ The country lias this year (1838) hocMi happily free from that divailful scourge, the 
plague, which jiroved so fatal to the country and its conuncrco during the two ])rcct*tiing years. 
Consequently the consunijitioii of gevuis, both loreign and British, has been regular,* and 
iiotwitlistantling the diiniiiisluHl ])opiilation, nearly as great as on former years. It would 
have been quite as large hut for the local govt*ri»inent oxaeting heavy duties on all trans- 
aetions that took place at the diderent /h/r.v held in their neighhourliood. 

, Tlwso exactions were certainly authorized by the Porte, and were they to Ik* eontiiiiied, 

they would soon have the effect of putting an end to the fairs, to the great prejudice of our 
trade. 

** To Adrianople itself there can bo no doubt that tlu^ late eoinniereial treaty will be 
productive of advantage; for this city being the only out? in lioumelia in which tliere is a 
custom-house, the dealers from the interior preferred .going as far as Philipojxdi to make 
tlieir purchases, wliere they were free from those duties on the purt^haj-c wliwdi wiudd 
have been exacted here. Now, that, by the new treaty, all ]>Ia(‘i‘s wiW. he on a level,' 
Adrianople will naturally resuTiie its commercial iinjuutanee as a centjal dijot for goods 
destined for the consumption of Boinnelia and Bulgaria. •• 

“Our export trade, tlii.^ year, has been very active ; hut the produce ot two of our ju-ineipal 
articles, silk, and otto of roses, ])rovcd very delicient : the former not being above lialf, and 
the latter two-tliirds, of an average crop. The eultivatoi>. howeve?*, lane been somewhat 
recompensed by the jirices, being about oO per cent above tlio>e uf !a>t year. Tlie im- 
proved manner of w'inding the silk is gradually becoming more gimeral. I'lie cultivation 
of linseed is increasing in tliis neighbourhood. Last year four rjigll^h, a»<l five foreign, 
vessels have been loaded Avltli this article : there are yet ^K'viual cargoes to embark, and 
from the high prices paid, tlierc can be little doubt that the cultivation will he sfrii furtlier 
increased. The principal jmrt of the wool of this neigiihourhoinl was. Ill'll year, sent to 
France and America; very little to England,*’ — Adrinnttplvy Jfimtnrjf 8, 1839. 

“ The different fairs in Routnelia wen*, in general, well attended. 

“ The crops of linseed, wax, and valoni.i have jiroved almost entire failures. That 
of corUy hardly more than sufficient for tlic* consumption of tlic country- and that of wool, 
owing \o a mortality am^nig tlie sheep, much less than usual. I’lius our princijml articles 
of export were confined to silk and of to of rosea ; both of wljicli w{*re nhundaiit, hut 
unfortunately those Jw-o articles are [ireciscly the ones wliicli are least influenet‘d by the 
stipulations of the convention. Silk, being a jiroduce of our imrnediale neighbourhood, 
was never subjected to any attenqit at monopoly, hut was, always, free on sale, and 
paid aJ' nearly as possiWc the same duties as at jircsont ; and* otto of roses, ow ing to 
the facility of smuggling it, and the little preeaution taken by the 'J’nrkish authorities to 
prevent it, continues as formerly in the hands of contrabandists.” — Adrianople. dune 
^1, 1841. 

^ On^of the principal articles of manufactures consumed here is gray calicoes : which, 
after being dyed by the delJers, are much used by the Bulgarians for summer dresses, &c. 
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The customs authorities pretending that these articles, having been dyed in this country, be- 
come Turkish goods, as sucli levy on tliein 12 per cent duty, in addition to the five per cent 
already paid on them. The same may be said of muslins, of whicli immense cpiantities 
are pmited here for the purpose of serving as women’s liead-dresses, &c. ; of sugar made 
iiito^ sweetmeats ; and in fact of all articles on which the slightest labour Iftis been 
bestowed. In spite of our remonstrances they still continue to levy these duties, and they 
have received direct orders from Coiistai^tinople to do so. 

other European nations, except Russia, liaving adopted the commercial con- 
vention, ^he Turkish autliorities abolished the intenial duties that we in common with 
Russian subjects formerly paid, intending that the latter should either directly or in- 
directly be subjected to the nine per cent internal duties stipulated by the convention. 
On the new snk coming to market, the Russian C’harge d’AffaiVes at Constantinople 
succeeded in obta^iing a vizerlal letter directing tliat only three jier cent was to be exacted 
from Russian subjects (according as the Russians say to tlicir treaties with Turkey). 

“ Since then a firman hits been received directing tliat wliile tlirce per cent only was to 
l)c*demandcd fi-om Russians, tlie sellers of all good> to them were to be called upon to pay 
the nine per cent internal duties. The Russian consul here, however, continued to resist ; 
a vijjerial letter was again' received, ordering tliat, though wlien tiny knew the sellers or 
goo(Is, they might exact from them the nine per cent duties, tliey wei*e not to insist on ob- 
taining that knowledge fn)m the Russian merchants. 

“This completely rendci-s null the jirevious firman, as it is impossible for the authonties 
bore t{> know the sellers of goods unless they obtain that knowledge from the buyers. 

“ 111 the meantime, while these privileges continue, the export trade in this cpiarter may 
be considered as entirely lost to us: or on the average prices of this year I calculate that 
we have to pay on silk ten to lifteen per cent more duties than tlic Russians, and on all 
otlicr articles aliont nine per e(*nt more. 

“ The cultivation of linseed and sesame in this ii(‘ig]ihonrhood is annually increasing 
to the advantage of oiir trade this year ; but, the heavy rains during the autumn 
destroyed about half the crop, damaging the remainder: notwithstanding whieli about 
(ioOO (juarters wt’te bought principally for the French markets. None was sent to England, 
tlie English fj^erchants tliinking the (pialitv not good enough for that market. A very 
large <pian thy of h(»th thest* articles is consumed in this country. 

“Tlie crop of rice has been very abundant hut of inferior (piality : average price about 
11 5. per cwt.” — Adrianople^ Jannarij 12, 1842. 

Approximate Slatement of the Quantities and Average Prices of the principal 
Article# of Turkish Produce annually brought to Adrianople for Sale. 


ARTICLES. Quantities. , | 

J nces. 





: C 


d. 

Hare-skim* 


3:h"»oo 

! 0 

3 

6 

Hides, ox and cow, salted . 


JOO.OOO 

0 

18 

0 

buflalo 



2 

0 

0 

Otto of roses 


4.’i,(M10 

0 

10 

6 

Mlk, raw 

lbs 

1 J .'),0(K) 

0 

10 

0 

3heep-skins 


2(K).ono 

0 

1 

3 , 

joat 


bO.OOQ 

. 0 

3 

0 1 

?heep*s wool 


1,400,000 

0 

0 

4il 

ioalgi' wool 


28,000 i 

0 

1 

1 ! 

lees’ wax 


1.000 

A 

12 

0 

'^ellow berries 


1?,.'>00 

0 

16 

0 

^aloniX (from Macri) 


H,tKKl 

0 

.5 

0 

’obacco 

lbs. 

448,000 

0 

15 

0 

tinseed 


20,000 

0 

4 

0 

•heese 


.'>,000 

t 

12 

0 

rooms 


^(Kl.OOO 

0 

3 

0 


Remarks. 


The principal arlicles exported to 
England are harc-skin8,^otto of 
rosp, silk, yellow berries, and va- 
lonia. The trade in tobacco and 
bees' wax is confined to Germany. 
The silk Jk about 10 per cent infe- 
rior to that of Krussa, and is 
chiefly consumed in the silk ma- 
il ii fart or ie.^ at Codktaniin^le. Tlie 
aheep’a wool i.s the tinest in 
Turkey ; it has hitherto been sent 
exclusively to France. 4 
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Arrivals and Departures at Kuos ( P<»rt of Adrianople) in 1840. 




A R R I V K D. 

DEPARTED. 

' 

description. 

No. of 
\\>ssels. 

1 1 

'Jon- ! No. of ; Invoice 
nage. iCrews.! Value of 
i C’aij^ops. 

1 j 

No. of ; Ton- No. of 
^^•ssels. ! nage. | Crews. 

1 j 

Invoire 
Value of 
Cargoes. 

- * — 

Briliiih , 

none 

1 

i '* 

1 i 

1 


French 


360 i ballast 

3 : 360 ! 

.V-<iO 

Austrian 


1 10V3 j yj : do. 

: 3 ! lO^Jo , -PJ 

■ ' V _ 

10,l‘>() 



i Ditto ! li? ' 

j r, ' l.ms ! 67 

13. 430 


A few iiritisli vessels have ioaded oceasiouallv at Kuos, hut owinuf to^lie total failure of 
the linseed croj), and the very small crop of valonia. no British vessel arrived in 1840. 
Tt(' invoice value of tlie cargoes exporttul has been calculated at the average exchange of 
106 piasters per £ sterling. In IS.'IT tliere entered 6 British vessels (426 tons) iji bal- 
last^ and sailed with cargoes valued at «‘1940/. stc^rling. In 1841 there arrived 2 Bri- 
tish ships (617 tons) in ballast, and carri<‘d away cargoes of bones valued at flOo/. 
One Turkish^ 4 French, 4 Austrian, 3 Kus*^ian, 2 (Jreck, and 2 Sardinian vess4*ls arrived 
in ballast the same year, and carried away assorted cargoes of linseed, silk, valonia, c<rc. 

Saloxic-A. — 'D ie roadstead of this city alFordis good anciioragc, and, after 
Constantinople, it is the most coinmorcial town in luiropean Turkey. The 
population is estimated at nearly 7i>/100 inhaliitanls, consisting of about 5000 
Turks, and 25,000 to 30,000 Jews, and the remainder (irccks, Franks, fkc. 
Tlie narrow streets of Saloniea are somewhat cleaner than those of most Turkish 
towns, and its appearance, varied by monuments and domes, >v]jen viewed froiq 
the bay, is remarkably imposing. In order to exhibit tlie comincfce of Sa!o- 
nica in 1832 and in 1842, we have taken the following abstracts from consular 
reports; the first, for 1832, abstracted from a rej)ort, drawn up oflicially for 
the government of the United States of America, and those for the latter })eriod 
from the reports of the Britisli consuls. 

State of the Trade in Saeonica in 1832. — The snles of imjjorts arc eoidined 
exclusively to the Jew buyers, who purchase at long credi^ and j)rotractetf, though gem*- 
rally siwo payment ; they give prices from eight to t\\clv<‘ per cent higher th;u^ in Con- 
stantinople or in Smyrna. 

PV)r colonials the credit allowed to bazaar dealers is from thirty-one to ninety -one 
days, and sometimes sales in them arc made for a hill on Uonstantinoj>le at sixty-one 
to ninety-one days’ sight. For manufactures, four to six months’ credit is exacted." No 
exchange for bills on Europe exists at Saloniea, and all money, as well as bill m^gotiations, 
are ill %.he bands of the Jew bankers, who employ their surplus ea])ital in purchasing old 
Turkish or foreign coins, Avhlcli they forward to their agents in Constantinoj)h‘, and re- 
imburse themselves afterwards by selling their bills at pai* to those in want of pa|)er to re- 
mit. vSometimes theSe bankers purchase, at their own risk for the solvency of debtors, out- 
standing bazaar liondsfor import sales, at the rate of two per cent per month, for the period 
the bo«ds may havato r*ui, against drafts on Constantinople ah thirty-one days’ sight; a 
sale operation thus effected w^ould result in an immediate remittance by a one month’s *bill, 
at the same prices as at Constantinople or Smyrna at credit. 

‘ The expott trade belongs exclusively to the Turk and Greek cultivators; who*, from 
theif indjg’ent nircumstances, require either advances 4 )n making a conditional contract, or 
borrow money at high yiterest to enable them to [>repare ‘their harvests, the parties 
advancing or lending having tin? preference of the produce as it conics to market, 
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\vjtli a deduction for interest on the current prices paid by other purchasers. The only 
opulent cultivators are five or six bef/s, or native princes, who produce corn and cotton 
wool, and do not require advances. It happens, though rarely, that a small barter 
against produce (with the exception of grain,) is made in taking it at five per cent 
advance on market prices, and by giving in exchange, one third •amount in oq|tstand- 
ing bazaar bonds, one third in bills at thirty-one days’ sight,* and the balancjc in 
cosh. The Jew bankers never allow discount, on selling their paper, and invariably 
demand two per cent discount on purchasing the paper of others ; thereupon, in giving an 
order })roduce, Turkish firman moneyv>r Spanish dollars should be sent. , 

“ Tlie tiade of Salonica in itself is considerable, as regards the daily wants of its in- 
habitants, computed at 100, OCX),* — viz., Jews, 50,000 ; Turks, .‘]0,000 ; and Greeks, includ- 
ing a few Fraulf fiunilies, 20,000, all of whicli, more or less, reejuire supplies, in coloniah, 
maniifactures, and metals ; added to whi<di, the city fui nislies a large portion of goods for 
the extensive fairs^of Parlepe in July, of Lucca in November, and of Seres in Febi uary, of 
each y(‘ar, where all transactions are for cash. 

^ “ In J 8d0 the impoi‘ts were only .‘b()()0,000 piasters, and the exports 500,000- In 
1831 the former exeecdc^d 7,000,00(), and tlie latter 1,000,000. In 1832, up to the 30th 
of June, the custom-house registers showed the imports to have increased to nearly 
(i,(XJf),000, and the ex[)orts to upwards of 1,000,000 juasters. 

“ vSiipplies in coiotnah and manufactures have been furnished for the last twenty years 
throngli indirect channels, at heavy additional expenses and wnth mucli delay, from 
Smyrna, Coiistaiitinoi)le, Marseilles, Leghorn, Trieste, and V'enice. Latterly, as respects 
inanufactur(*s, England and Austria have furnishc-d the greater part, but celoninl produce 
coutiiiucs to he received from second and third hands, whilst it could be imported direct. 

“ The United States having great capital, together with extraordinary commercial 
enterprise, no country could probably employ its wealtli and industry in monopolizing 
that part of the commorec of Salonica, whi<;h refers to imports of colonials, and cheap 
white and jirinted cottons. If the Porte were to do away with its injurious system of 
throwing every }»ossible difficulty in the way of the needy cultivators, and diminish the 
•heavy taxes iny^osed upon them, tlio export trade might he veiy much extended, con- 
sidering the#vast quantity of fine low land yet uncultivated, the extraordinary fertility of 
the soil, tli^* W leapness of niamial labour, and the disposition of the inhabitants to cultivate, 
if only a little encouraged by exemption from insu]>portahIe contnlmtioiis, so frequently 
levied by their rapacious and t^Tauiiical Turkish atjas, and otlier petty gOA'enioi*s, who 
endeavour to enrich themselves at the expense of the necessitous fanner, whose subsistence 
for himself, family, and labourers, depends upon the reduction he may be able to eftect in 
bargaining for thif taxes on his produce. 

Ea’/tort^ — S/iccf/s lP\fol , — Annual average produce, 6()0 to 700 tons; price, first 
cost ill 1831, 272 dollars per oke. 

“Tli^ season for receiving commences in April. In the months of November, Decem- 
oer, and January, tlio sliepherds bring their flocks from the mountains to feed in the plains 
near the town, and then make contracts with ]iiirchasers, who advance them from 25 to 
30 jier cent upon the probable quantity likely to be produced. 

^ “ Last year they were foived to sell their fleeces at 60 paras the oke to government, 
whilst merchants would have given 90. The prc'seiit year ( 1 833) 80 paras were given by the 
Turkish agent, although jmrehasers would readily have paid 100. Those arbitrsny mea- 
sures have had the natural effect of diminishing the quantity received by the airents, to 

90,000 instead of 600,000. o i j J' « . i 

“ Spmiffes.—AveTapc annual produce 20,000 okes. This articlo'si-ldoin conics direct to 
Salonica for sale. It is fished in the gulfs of Mount Athos and Koiitessa, du ring summer 
an^l early in autumn. 'The manner here for procuring sponges ris b\* making a con- 
tract with, and giving advances to the owners of the fishing boats, who engage to deliver 
the q'lantity they may procure, with the condition that the quality is approved of. 

Eaio iidk . — Annual average produce, as regards rccei[>ts at 8aloinc«, as follows : • 

xi.- 1 okes; Second imitation Piedmonte, ILOOC^kes; 
third imitation Piedmonts, 5000 okes. . » ^ > 

This estimate of the population and the number of Jews appears to* us exaggerated. 
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“ Season of delivery from the country, n.iid of \vovkinj]j in town, fiom June to October. 

“First quality villacre silk, 110 ; second quality villa)rc, 90; tlnrd quality villaj^s HO. 

“ Generally, an imitation of Piedmont silk is tliat exported : soniet lines the first and 
second quality of village silk also, but tlic latter, as well as the third quality, is idiielly confined 
to theccountry, to Smyrna, and to Greece; lor the purj>oseof bein^ inanufaetiired, mixed 
with cotton twist, int6 clifFerent kinds of stuffs woni by the inliabitaiits. Those who wind 
the cocoon in town always make advances to tbe^jvilla^es from October to April, of 30 to 
40 paras, for the amount of cocoons likely to be produced. This produce only l*e(|iiiro.s 
enooura/^einent, and a diminution in taxes# to be increased tenfold, and to ^etoine an 
article of great importance. 

IFine. — It is quite impossible to calculate the extent of the jirodiice of wine ; but 
it may be estimated at from 10,000 to 20,000 tons annually — average price lo to 20 paras 
per okc. The country being partlciilarlv favourable ft>r cultivating vinos, tlierc does not 
appear any reason for supposing that with proper care and inanageinent. the wines made 
in the numerous adjacent villages might not be rendered fit to snjqmrt a long sea voyage, 
ir^giving two or three paras more tlie oke, on condition that no water should be inixeil v'ith 
die grape. The general flavour of the wine made, when nnadnlterated with water and 
ime, resembles j^ort or strong claret. A village, distant from Saloniea about 30 mile.s, 
’ailed Maiiste, produces a limited quantity of wine, not exceeding 100 tons, of*' very 
uperior quality ; but the producers, from the .‘?eantiii<*s.'? of tlie crop of grape.*, general I v 
lemand oO to 60 paras the okc for the wine they prodnee. and c‘ven tlien mix it with 
rater, otherwise it would be fiilly equal to the best Burgundy in flavour, and not much 
aferior to port ill strength, liy giving 10 paras more for tlie oke tlian the usual price, 
Ills taste find strength might be insured. 

“ Timber, — Quantity incalculable, as there are many hundred acres of fine forest tree.**, 
pine, beech, oak, and walnut,) .still imtonebed; 3(K) small cargoes, forty to fifty tons each, 
re generally shipped to Smyrna, Jind other plaeo.s, in tlu‘ sliaju* of stave.s for fruit, wine, 
fid oil casks. The pacha of Egyjit sent large orders here to buy timber for shipbuilding, 
nd the finest de.seriptioii of masts and spars, large enough for a three-doeker, could be 
rociired in abundance and cheap. • . 

“ Corn, — Season of produce from June to Augn.*t. Thewlieat is (‘ompos«d of tlie hard 
nd tender quality of fair description, thongh not vf*ry clean, ’'fhe same may ke said of the 
ther grains. This produce is mostly in the hands of a few opulent Turkish noblemen, and 
le greater part is generally reciuired for government; hut a considerable quantity, except 
1 cases of scai’city, is allowed to be exported. Tlie kilo of Saloniea is equal in weiglit to 
mr kilos of Constantinople. 

“ Salted Codfish and Salmon,, as well as other dcs(Tiptioii.s of ehea'j) salted and dried 
sh, are largely consumed at Saloniea and in the vicinity : the fisheries /laving of late 
ears entirely failed, the wants of the place are furiil.shed frtaii other markets to tlie extent 
r oOO tons annually.” 

Navigation of Saloniea in the Year 1837- 
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C 0 »; NTRI ES. 

Vessels. 

1 

'Jons. 

i 

Value of I 
(’argot's. 1 

Ves.sels. 

Tons. 

! Value of 

1 Cargoes. 

ritish..... 

5 

aki i 

£ 

17,7.35 

.3 

316 

i £ 

1 .30 

altese^ 


393 

430 

3 

• 39.3 

1 1.39.3 

^niaii .... 

4 

183 

1,317 

4 

183 


*ench...., 

6 V 

1,124 

3,423 

6 

1 ,027 

30,312 

jstrian .. 

1 ,> S 

2,929 

9.090 

13 

2,629 

6, -1,32 

jRsian ... 

2 

' 2.'>0 

182 

1 

120 

262 

irdittian 

LS 

3,039 

6.340 • 

10 

2,478 

9,200 

■eek 

213 

11.344 

23,098 

23.3 

11,061 

46,882 

irkisli ... 

35 

.'>,434 

27,168 

29 

4 .768 

41,711 

Total 

,1 329 

23,492 

1 90,809 

306 

23.20,3 

136,614 
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Extract from Report of British Consul^ 31s^ Jw/y, 1841 : — “ As regards the import 
of British iiianufacitured goods, and the produce of British colonies, the undersigned is 
not aware of any infraction of the treaty, except a few trifling irregularities in demanding 
fees upon goods crossing mountain passes, the which, liowever, have always been re- 
funded upon application to the proper authorities. * t 

“ There being no British agents at any of the dependencies (of Ifiis consulate) and no 
British, and only a few Ionian, merchant, upon a very limited scale, it is impossible to ar- 
rive at any cei-tain facts. MercJiarits of 3ie country, rayahs, are the principal importers of 
British iHa^iufactures at Salonica, • ' 

“ Respecting exports, those articles which may still be considered as monopolies or 
subject to vexatiems, are salt, snitff\ timber, staves^ and abbas, a coarsg cloth of the countr 5 \ 

Salt is a lifonopoly. The evils arising from this monopoly are Kiertainly gi-eat when 
it is considered that were the salt trade free, the inhabitants generally of these j)arts of 
Turkey would purfliase their salt at 7 piasters 40 paras per oke, or 22.?. per ton 

(ex. 110), instead of paying as they now are obliged to do by firman granted to*the 
pur^ascr of the monopoly 1() jiiasters 40 paras, or 34.?. \\d. per ton. 

“ The quantity of salt yearly rendered from the salt pans in the Gulf of Salonica, 
is estimated at eleven millions of okes, or 13,9oO tons. 

“ff the cost of ftlhixh delivered to the Mirec he taken at fh(* rate of salt imported from 
:>t}ier j)arts of Turkey, which is, all eharg(‘S included, 7 ]»iasters 40 ]>aras j)er oke, or 
52#. lO'ld, per ton, the profit to the miree uj)on the jaMduce of tlie salt pans of Salonica 
rlone is about 825,000, piasters or 7500/. (cx. 1 10), but, strictly speaking, the profit is far 
more considerable, for the salt from the pans of Salonica (a bnnvn salt much esteemed by 
:.he people of the country) does not cost, delivered to the miree, 7 piasters 10 paras per oke, 
nore probably 5 jnasters 40 paras per oke, but it is diilicult to arrive at the hict. Tlie 
>urcha 3 er of tlie monopoly receives also the customs duties u]iou all salt delivered to the 
niree; he enjoys, therefore, a ]>rollt eonsiderably above 1 1#. 2.^V/. per ton derived from dif- 
Vreiiee of price, wliicli ex[)lains why it is generally estimated that the purchaser of this 
inonojxdy gains 100 per eout, but at the rate at whieh it lias been disposed of this year, 
profit will bc;iiearer 200 per cent. 

In a country like Turkey, whore the lower orders are so inucli subjected to oppression 
Tom the rajmefly of tlie minor authorities ; and whose very existence depends iij>on salt, 
jwiiig to the injunctions of the clergy to enforce a strict observance of ecclesiastical ordi- 
laiices, as regards their lihamuzan, or Lent, the fact of their being plundered of so large 
i sum is a grievous o]ipressiou. 

“ The timber trade is subject to certain restrictions at variance with the sense of the 
Tcaty. Merchants* who wisli to purchase timber for >bip building must now apply to the 
laclia for a pei^iit to cut the timber, wliieb application must be sent to Constantinople for 
ipprtival. • 

“ Sla^s , — There has been an endeavour to put on a tax, but on the representation of 
he consul it has been geiicrally waived. 

“ Snuff a monopoly to the prejudice of the fbreign merchant. 

“ The abbas eoarse e laths are used entirely by the majority of the people. 

“ Silk. — Although the coiiveiitioii has proved greatly beneficial to the silk trade, and 
las caused a very considerable increase in its producti<m, still complaints are made agiiinst 
he rates at which tlie duties are paid, all silks being valued at 2(K) per oke (ex!* 110), 
13.?. 7W. per Ih., the relative value of silk in these parts being — 1st, 185 to 200 per oke = 
12a*. 5d. to 13.?. 7^f/. ])er lb.; 2d, 125 to 130 per oke = 8#. to ii^?, lO^c?. per lb. ; 3d, 
10 to 115 per oke= 7.?. (id. to 7s. lOd. per lb. 

The first quality, called Fa^on Piedmontese, is manufiu*tured entirely for exportation ; 
)nl 3 ^a small quantity of the second quality is sent to Europe; the^greafter part of fBis and 
ho tliird quality is consumed in Turkey, 

“ iTlie rayahs engaged in the trade of British manufactures have suffered lately from 
allures at Vienna and Trieste, as they managed their bill operations with Eliglaiul tlirough ' 
heso places, there being no direct c?fchange. - 

“ Exports. — As regards exports fi*om Salonica to England, *1116 amount, is trifling. 

** ^nly article purchased for England during the last year at Salonica and the de- 
pendencies of the consulate has been bones for manure. 
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“ J,nporls.—Tho trade f.-om Britah. fo SaJoniea h so liiiiited, arising 
capital for commercial enterprise, that it is next to nn2>os8iblc to u I 1 

port of the advantages derived.” 

Navigation of Salonica for 1840. 
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British 

Ionian 

Turkish 

Austrian 

Ditto steamers, 47 voyages., 

French 

Gr-V.. 

l^BflpolitoD • • • 

^rdinian . 

Swedish 

Tuscan 

Russian . 

Total . 

The mamifactorios for draniiiff siJk have gr(‘atlv increased. 


Factories in 1838 

n 
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280 reels 
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„ 1839 . 

, 

. 12 

340 

739 

„ 1840 

. 

. 20 

439 „ 

11(59 


()2o pci'sous emidoyed 


The British goods that have found their way h' ^'e, have come through Vienna — iiativofr 
here having credit there for the same. 

Return of the Arrival and Departure of British si tips at the Port of Salonica during the 

Year IS42. 
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Gross Return of Britisli and Foreigfi Trade at the Port of Salonica during the Year 

1842. 
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TJio gross returns of trade for the veer 1842 show some improvement in the com- 
merce of Salonica, when compared with the year preceding. 


In 1842 
1841 . 


Tonnage. Value. 
Imports 41,590 £165,906 
„ 36,524 135,956 


. Tonnage. Value. 
Expoi^ 40,497 £1^3,293 
„ 36,275 140,170 


Showing an increase of . . 5,070 29,954 4,222 ^ 23,123 

• • • 

The above increase of trade may bo attributed to a more correct system of admini- 
stering the local jTovernment,— less oppression, — less plundering, — and to ever)' one being 
free under the treaty, it may be said, to dispose of his own. Much cr<;dit is therefore due to 
the local governmejpt of Salonica, and the more so, when it is considered that the same 
system of honesty and philanthropy is not general throughout tlie country'. ^ 

British Capital. — The only British cax>ital employed at Salonica during the year that 
the 4 indersigned is aware of, has been, for wheat, ; bones, 1100/. Total, 2386/. • 

Coals. — Those inipoi’ted during the year were for the Danube Steam Company. 
Tonnage. — The increase in the amount of Britisli tonnage may lie attributed to 
two causes. 1st. An increased demand for British goods. 2d. The resolution come to 
by the importers to receive goods direct, ow’ing to tlie vexatious delays w'hieh occur at the 
custom-house at Syra, and the inefficient state of the Greek vessels, by which they are 
transported from that island. The increase of foreign tonnage arises from the number of 
vessels arriving during the autumn for grain freights. 

British Manufactures. — The increase in the value imported during the year is by no 
means inconsiderable ; viz. — In 1842, imported direct, 61,16d/. ; in Greek vessels, vi& 
Syra, 12,000/. Total, 73,165/. In 1841, direct, 6380/.; by Greek vessels, ria Syra, 
35,270/. Total, 41,650. Showing an increase of 31.515. 

The demand for, and consumption of, cotton twist, gray calicoes, prints, shawls, and 
madapollams, have considerably increased : the improvement is at the same time general, 
though to a less esftent in the articles noted in the list of prices. 

The only atjicle which is on the decline is cotton velvet, wdiich at one time it was 
3xpected woilld have superseded nankins ; the latter, however, have regained in some 
legree the favour which they formerly enjoyed, the peojile of the country finding that 
these are more durable and more cleanly for wear than the velvets. British nankin is 
irefcrred to Saxon. British nankins have, it may be said, entirely superseded the foreign. 
411 British inanufac^jores imported during the yeai’ have been for foreign account. This 
;rade continues entirely in the hands of the people of the country, and will continue 
;o be so until tlie spirit of enterprise leads some one to supply Salonica as a depot. The 
>eople of the country would fiiidrit to their advantage to purchase on the spot, instead of 
ddressing^homsolves as they now do to the Greek agents at Liverpool and Maochester. 
The whole ol the manufactures, or at least by fi|j the greater part of them, imported 
luring the year, have been disposed of at the minor markets and fairs in the interior, at a 
profit of from 10 to 15 jier cent. As no trifling portion is given on credit, the deduction 
f interest thereon will leave the net profit at from 7 to 12 per cent. 

l^oreign Manufactures, — Those in repute are tlic demi-coton^ which an-ive in Jarge 
juantities through Belgrade by laud, and through Trieste by sea. Merinocs are rather 
riore esteemed and more in demand in the fall of the year ; w’hich may be attributed to 
ae general change, at that time, in the costume of the female class. • 

fancy This trade increases, and several retail shops have been opened; for- 

aerly there was only one, at Salonica: there are now five. Tlip frgedon^ of tr^Jing, 
/ lic^they now enjoy, enables tlicni to supply their w'ants without mar of persecution. 

^ ritish Iron, The consumption of this article lias decreased, owing to greater supplies 
cing sent from the mines of Samakoff near Philipojyolis^ which are more exten- 
iron is cheaper, ^wiiich is the chief cause of its being preferred to 
^ are chiefly supplied from Trieste and the Italian ports. ^ * 

e x^xport Trade has not been so active as in former years.* The grain markets have 
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OlTDAiAN mil’IIU:. 

?u very flat ; the crops liave boeu abundaut ; but the prices ^ 
lef demand was on the ]nirt of the (»reeh onjitains lor t le^ ^ 

Wheat. — One oar^o of wheat lias been exported tins yi^ar 
^ first that has bt'cn sent for inanv vears. 1 he stocks re 
len^ile. The total exi^ort of wheat ‘during- the yt‘ar has been ijimrters. 

Harley. — Ihe l:fi-g-est quantity exportetl has been for Algiers. I here ores i eavy 
tcks in first hands : the total e\port(‘d during* ijie year I S 12 was 15,215 quarters. 

Rye. — The export has been trilling-. It is eonsiuned in the conntiy. 

Mai^e . — Total quantity exjiorted during the year, 10,549 quarters. Chieflj' fo Italian 
rts. 

Sesanutm Seed. — The demand for this seed has betai very extensive for Marseilles, 
le orders coming for the most part from the CJreek houses of that place ), and the prices 
Uvsideriibly increased in oonsequeneo. There was an effort inad(» on tlu^ part of the au- 
□rities to prohibit the export of more than a certain ijuantity. under tlio pretence that 
was required for the eonsunn^tion of the plaet‘, but they found upon incpiiry that the 
;antity of the crop was fully adequate to meet even a. greater demaiul. r 

Cotton. — This article was in demand in the fail of tlie year for Italian pm-ls. 

Wool. — Nothing has been done in wool during the year, even the usual small pur- 
-ases for the American markets have not been made. 

Tobacco. — Only about GOOO bales ha\e been purchased for export to Trieste. The 
op has been ahuudaut, and there are heavy sua-k.- remaining in lirst hands, which will 
1 part be consumed in Turkey, and the rest sent lo Egypt and the tlreeian Aiehipelago. 

Silk. — The nu^de of winding- this article has been greatly improved within the last 
vo years by a person from Sicily, who had under his direction the royal silk-factory at 
atania. Some of thi.s new silk has been bouglit b\ the silk mrinufaetureis (»f Lyon.'*, 
'ho have willingly paid 20 per cent aliove tlie (oher tine <puditie> of Sahmicji. 
lie latter are drawn under tlie snjMM-intendenee of the JeW'i, to \vlM>m tin* greatiu 
)art of the factories belong, and who keep tlu in in an (‘.Kee<Niveiy tiltliy state, and pay iu> 
tteiition to the conveyance of either the steam or smoke from the caldrons or finvs ; the 
uality of the silk is tliereliy greatly deti‘nr)rafe<l. The advantage^i t«> tkr silk trade of this 
lace would he considerable, were the duties fixed a<.-eording- to tlie diiirretiPqiialities. The 
uties now paid are the same ujioii the low as upo!i tJie high qu.-diries. • 

Slaves. — The demand for tile Smyrna market where tin y aie for ilu‘ most pait sent 
rom the coast near Salonica, has been trilling during the year, and the falling off’ in the 
xport this year is full 75 per cent. — Snlonira^ Dec, dl, 1842. 


leinaitJwl exorbitant. 'I'li'’ 

leeian Archipelago. 

from Salonica to Liverpool, 

Itn It d 






CHAPTER IX. 

4 

lUAlJK OF ALHAXIA. 

The trade of this extensive section of European 'I'urkey is chiefly important 
js regards the intercour.se between its ports and (he Ionian Islands^ and the trade 
jetween Scutari and the ports of Venice, and Trieste. The j)orts of Prevesa 
-Ourazzo, and Scutari, might become important, if any great practical im- 
[)roT:fment, in agricvilture or trade w'cre made. Under the existing government 
we do not expect any favourable progress. Albania, including ancient Epirus, 
possesses a plimatc and soils capable of producing valuable crops of corn,*hcn)p, 
yiges,^urra;its, and various other fruits and productions. Tlie Jiucca di Calturo, 
belonging to Austria,* has one of the safest harbours w’ithin the Adriatic, and 
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forms the principal inlet a^»d outlet of trade for the wild, and almost independent 
country of Montenegro* 

Prevesa is conveniently situated for trade at the entrance, and on the^north 
side of the Anibracian Gulf. It has a population of only 4000 i«ihabitants, and was 
formerly the entrepot of Epirus. •Durazzo is admirably situated, and its 
harboujr jnight be well sheltered by consjructing a mole at no important expense, 
so as to render its port safe witli all winds. Population estimated at 5000. 

Avolona a deep, commodious, and well sheltered port, insalubrious from 
neglecting its drainage. Goods for Bcrat, a considerable inland town, are 
imported into Avolona. 

Scutari, in Albania, has a population of about 20,000. It exports timber, 
for which vessels ascend by tlic river to its lake. It has also some manufacturSs 
of C4»ttons, fire-aniis, &c., and yards for building vessels, which are engaged 
chiefly in tlie coasting trade, and in the trade with Venice and Trieste. 

Arta, though nearly dcinolished during the Greek insurrection, is still a 
place of some iinjxirtance, witii several bazaars and some manufactures of 
cotton, wool, and leatlicr, JluccataSy or shaggy capotes^ embroidery, &c. It is 
situated on the river Arta, about six miles from its junction with the gulf. 

The following extracts from consular returns, will illustrate the present com- 
mercial state of Albania, and especially of Prevesa: 

, “ The Tnrkisli financial year extending from the lj?t-13th of 31areh, IS II, to the 

l.«t-13tliof 31nffh, IS 12, has oflered the first example, in this province, of the public 
revenues bcln*^ directly collected on account of the govcrninent. The system lias effected 
viirious changes in the local usages and regulations, hy wliicli different hrauehos of trade 
were previously governed. Tlie new tariff of duties on importation and exportation lias 
been pnt into o|H ration within the same period. 

“ In tlie general iinjiort and export trade of this jirovinee, vessels under the Btitish and 
Ionian, the (Jreek,«nud Ottoman flags, are almost the onlv ones engaged. A few' Anstrlaiis 
forming occasional exceptions ; while only one vessel under the French ting has appeared 
here witliin the last ten yea/s, jyid very rarely any under the l^ussian. 

“ regard to tlie tariff valuations of i83S, wool and valonia, being tlie «)nlv articles 

of any inipt>rtancc* upon w hich tlu5 computation of duty according to the tarifl", had been 
found to bear an unfavourable ajiplication to the [^oduce i>f this province. 

“ This year the customs duties being farmed out to parties who are at Ilherty to ir.ake a 
general application of any exceptional rules which tlicv may think conducive to their own 
interests, within the limits of the tariff, they fixed ilu* duty on wool at (ii paras per pound, 
equal to2lJ-[} piasters per quintal, instead of 2-1 ^ piasters, w liicli will prove as n^^arly as 
possible equal in amount to w liat was formerly levied on the export of this article previously 
to tlie introduction of the tariff of 1838. 

“ On Valonia, also, a reduction of duty has been conceded — natnoly, for every 100() 
pounds, Venetian weight (equal to about 8i quintals), 40 piasters for all qualities, instead 
0^8 piasters as cstablislfted by the tariff. * * • • ^ 

“ The liberal maimer in wliieh tliesc Albanian contractors have detenniued to act in 
tills respect, is the more creditable to them, from their having paid an extra price for their 
contract, as may be observed by the following table, showing the ainomi^ received by tlicj 
goyemiuent for farming tlie custoii^s duties iu Epirus, during each of tlio^la'^t five ^^ars ; 
whicli, as compared with the trade under the britisli and Ionian flags at Frt^'sa, iflay 
afford some guide to the practical effects of the new system iu*this district; the difficulty 
of obtaining any precise data with regard to the other ports of Epirus a*id foreign flags ren- 
dering it impossible to carry out the compavison to aj idler extent. 
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REMARKS. 


Contract price, l«o,iiOO piHMters per month, 
equal to about J9,‘20O/. for the whole term. 

New Convention in partial operation from 
August, when the f*rmerH of Cuptoma threw up 
their contract, leaving the Paalia to (rollcct on hi» 
own account. 

Contract price fallen from 150,0(>0 to 128,000 
piastera per month. 

Ciiatoma collected on account of Ooremment, 
producing from 00,000 to 05,000 per mouth. JDefi' 
cieuey ansiiig. amunpac other causes, from eati- 
niHteel leas of about 300,000 ^ia'tera, by abolition of 
Halt monopoly. 

Contrai t price. 114,000 piasters per month, equal 
to about 1*2.200/. fi>r the whole term. 

“ The duties upon Ottomans, durinj;^ the last year, were lc\ led in conformity with a 
riff which put them very nearly upon an equal footini»’ with the subjects of foroip^n }>ovvcrs. 

“The abolition of tne salt monopoly, bv a special order from Constantimqile in 1840, 

.s occivsioned a loss to the ^overiiineiit of about ilOO.OOO plastcr.s, or nearly one-fourth 
the net jiroceeds of tlie customs and excise duties in this jirovinee. 

“ The selling* price under the inonopolv was nsually from 30 to 32 piasters per horse- 
id of 300 pounds ; and taking the av(>ragc consumption at about 18,000 horseloads, 
:jre remained a net profit of from 380,000 to 400,000 piasters per annum. 

“ This year a different sysiem has boon adopted, the custom-liouse le.s.^ors having 
pulated to receive from the .salt works 11,000 horscloads ; paying for the whole quantity 
liasters per load and 3 piasters land carriage, the selling j»rice will be 14 piasters per load. 

“By the abolition of this monopoly, the protits on the importation of Ionian salt are 
w thrown into the hands of our own peojdo. •• 

“ Snuff, which is extensively manufactured in this pro\inee, fonm'riy raiiked as a mo- 
poly; no one being allowed to purchase this article, excepting throng*h the hicdium of the 
rty who held his privilege from the government where the appafto of snuff for the 
lole of Roumelia is still farmed out^ from August to August, in each successive year. 

“ In the several districts of lloiiinelia, however, the subordinate ageiit.s charg<‘d with 
3 direction of this appajto are accustomed to control the trade in snuff. The same 
ing happens, generally, where an appalto of Turkish jiroduce is conceded, all di.s- 
ictions being lost sight of, when the parties are beyond the reach of immediate control. 

“ The trade in leeches, whieli is a source of considon.hle profit to the population of 
?se parts, was formerly a moiiojioly ; the lishing of which is now an iltizfiNiy or farm, 
d by the government in tlie same inanner as the other fisheries, from year to year. 

‘‘As, however, all the peasantry are ullou cd to fish for leeches, indi.scriinniatcly, without 
y special licence or authority, tlie contractors employing guards for the prevention of 
itraband, and allowing a specific sum for the quantities delivered : but the fishers sell 
dies to other parties, who are ready to offer them a higher price for the same ; — and as 
3ry L nded jwoprietor may he considered free to dispose of tlie produce of liis own estates, 
well ill tlie case of leeches, as with respect to other private fisheries, the contractors liave 
ver been allowed to interfere with British protected subjects, to whom the liberty to piir- 
ase, and export all articles, without any exception whatever, is secured. Thus the trade 
leeches is free to British subjects in this province, being expressly set forth as such in 
3 jia«!!na’s orckirs to^H^he «.ustoin-house officers- * 

Kermes was frequently subjected to monopoly; and during the past year an Ar- 
jnian merchant came here from Constantinople provided with an exYiress Jtnnan for 
3 purpose of ^collecting the whole produce of this district, under the pretext that the 
ieje was required for the dyeing of red caps in the government manufactories. 

“ This restriction was not extended to British protected subject.s, wdio continue to'pur- 
ise as before. 

“ In conclusion^ it may be proper to advert to the abolition of road tolls on horned 
tie. by wliich a considerable advantage has bocMi secured in favour of the commissariat 
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supplies for the British garrison at Corfu. These supplies of cattle are all drawn from 
the neighbourhood of Monaltir, on the confines of Rournelia and Upper Albania, whither 
the contractors, or their agents, are accustomed to proceed occasionally for the purpose; 
and the road tolls frequently recurring (about once in each day’s, journey) were heavy 
charges on the conveyance of cattle by way of Yanina to the coast.” — Prevesa, ffuhj 1, 
1842. 

REGU*.y*iONS issued by the Afo/ic (Superintendent of Finances^, for the 

Collectors of Customs in Epirus, Yanina, 27th March, (8th April) 1841. 

I. — ‘‘British, French, and Austrian nicrcliants importing goo^ds from Europe into the 
Ottoman dominions Avill pay on arriving at the ports, for customs duties three per cent, 
and for interior dffties on tin.* sale or transport of such goods, two per cent, in conformity 
with the tariff and treaty in our possession. 

^ 2. — “ Having obtained the proper teskares for the afnresaid goods, neither the Iniycrs qjir 
the sellers of such goods shall be required to pay any other duty for the same, to what- 
soever part of the empire they may desire to convey them. 

S “ In the same manner the merchants, subjects of the empire, whether Turks, 
Christians, Jews, Beratlis, or not Beratlis, importing merchandize at tlie several ports, will 
pay the same duties. 

4. — “ All Europeans and others conveying from Albania cattle and otlier articles, 
will pay nine per cent for interior duties, and three per cent for export duty, making 
in all 12 per cent. 

5. — ‘‘ On all live stock, the produce of this district, conveyed to the ports by subjects of 
tlu! beforeinentioned throe j)owers, tliere will be paid nine per cent and three per cent, as 
for all other ai'ticles the produce of tlie empire. 

(). — “ .\11 goods bought in the province of Tricala, or in Rournelia, and conveyed to the 
ship]>ing ports of Arta, Prevesa, and Zamouria, whether by a subject of the Ottoman 
Vmpire or by a iiuropean, on arrival at the place of embarkation, will pay nine per cent for 
interior duties, and tlirec per cent for export duty. 

7. — “ /yiilcllenic merchants and other subjects of foreign powers, who arc not com- 
prised in the new treaty, purchasitig merchandize in Turkey lor Europe, or importing from 
Europe into Turkey, will pay according to former usage; that is to say, the sum wliich mav 
he wanting to complete tlu* 12 per cent export duty on articles the 2>roduce and manufacture 
of the Ottoman territory, shall be levied on the (Htoman verufer of such merchandize; and 
on articles imported from Enrojie, tlic difference wanting to make up the 5-^ per cent 
shall be j»aid by the buyers. llclU*nic subjects shall pay on Ottoman produce an export 
duty of j)er cent, and the v<^iders (i L per cent, and it shall be iiioumbont upon them to 
produced* jiartios in order that tlu* ]>ublic treasury may in nowise bo subjected to loss, 
paying on Eiiropean produce tlirce per cent, and tlu* buyers 2^ per cent, to make up iu all 

per cent import duty. * 

H. — ‘‘All grain, vegetables, and other articles of food, including live stock, together 
with building materials brouglit from the villages into Yanina for internal consumption, 
will pay according to former usage ; tlu* same rule to appK' to all the otlier towns and dis- 
tricts oV Epirus. 

0. — “ All European goods conveyed into the town of Yanina, whereon the aforesaid 
customs* duties liave been paid, and such articles being converted intq anotlicr form, as, for 
example, silk into ribbon and the like, these, when conveyed to the villages of the same 
town, or to other t^wns,^will pay tliree per cent ; or if conveyed by former usage to other 
will pay nine per cent for interior duties, and three per ccilt export duty . 

10. — ‘‘ In the same manner, all articles of Turkish produce cutenng from the villages 
into 4lie tow’iis, and on becoming converted into another form, as for example, w'ool into* 
doth, cotton into thread, &c., if afterwards sent out to other towns and A^llagos, will pay 
according to former usage. * * ^ ^ 

II, — “All merchandize coming into Epirus by land frotn Constantinople, Smyrna, 
^alouica, and Larissa, accompanied by proper teskare, will not be lialde to any duty; but 
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not having the said teskares will pay, if the produce of the Ottoman cnijdre, nine per cent 
for interior duties, and three per cent on subsecpient exportation ; or if European produce 
two per cent and three per cent, inakinjf in all five per cent. 

12. — Goods, viz, articles of Turkish produce, destined for internal consumption, in- 
troduced into the towiH of Epirus from Tncala, Bitolia, and other parts of Roiinielia where 
the duty of Iktisap continues to be taken, w^ill pay according to former usage. 

13. — “ All grain, provisions, and live stock, cdming from the direction of Tricala, Ela- 

sona, Domico, and Rouiuclia, will pay according to former usage. ti 

14. — “ All grain, provisions, live stock, and other articles, which may be taken in or 
out of the towns of Grivona and Lesoovico, will pay according to former usage. 

“ The produce of the tithes of crown lands, and of the Spain tithes ca'iveyed into the 
towns, will not be liable to any duty.” 

(I 

Navigation and Trade of Prevesa during tbe Tiirkisb Finai^cial Years I8d0-41. 
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Of the 531 arrivals, 170 were in ballast, had wine, 23 wine, salt, spirits, cheese, 
and soap, 13 had soap, 4 wheat, salt, and wine, 5G rnnnufiu turos, 1 inauufactures and 
Indian corn, 10 wheat, 2 wheat, timber, and staves 21 Indian coni, 3 Indian corn, and 
niannfactnres, 3 onions, 1 onions and spirits, 2 rice, 1 rice and sjiirits, 62 salt.^l .salt, wlieaL 
and 72 bad cargoes of spirits, spirits of wine, iron, cbar(*ual, deals, stavtt?, coffee, and 
salted skins, barley, cheese, wolf, and other skins, vinegar, t(»bacco, leeches, apples, snuff, 
honey, flour, salt-fish, figs, d:c., raisins, cottons, inilistoiies and 1 horse. 

Of the 533 departure.s 50 had .salt fisli, 11 cheese, salt fish, olives, tiiiiher, and garlic, 
4 charcoal, 4 valoTiia, 2 valonia, and cheese and timber, 7 leeches, (> leeches, cheese, olives, 
bullocks, and valonia, 44 bullocks, 18 bullocks and ]>ig>\ miile.s, salt-fkdi, olives, tohac(! 0 , 
sheep, lambs, and staves; 160 in ballast, 15 had elieese, 1 1 cheese and butter, fish, hull«>eks, 
tobacco, lambs, and beans, 44 shellfish, 16 staves, 9 woollen^elotlis, 13 Indian corn, 16 tim- 
ber, 4 wool, <l'c., skins, 9 salt, 5 salt eels, 4 fustic, 4 wooden hoops, 7 firewir-d, << 0 ., 7 
with horse.s, mules, and iainh.s, 8 oats, wheat, and cheese, 6 pigJ^, chee.-:e, .salt fish, and 
staves; and 57 had liiLseed, ge(?.se, reeds, «oap, barley, wlieat, fishing tackle, salt fish, coals, 
cucinnbers, bean.s, valonia, butter, garlic, olives, wool, huflaloes, hulfaloes’ liidcs, orang<*.s, 
and Icmoji.s, fish, cotton, to]»acco, ineloii.s, fresh meat, wine, olive kernels, figs, s}u*ep, and 
lambs, salted hides, and manure. 

Nuiiihur and tonnage of British and Ionian vessels that airived at the jiort of Prcve.sa 
in the following years: — 1838, 400 arrivals, 5117 tonnage; 1839, 486 arrivals, 5983 
tonnage; 1840, 530 arrivals, 6196 tonnage. In the year ending 31st of December, 1842, 
there arrived 535 British and Ionian vessels, and 528 de])arted. 

Of the 535 arrivals, 186 u ere in ballast, 78 had rnannfaetnres, 42 salt, 18 salt and 
cheese, spirits,*^ soap, and oil; 57 wine, 29 wine and spiritsi, soa[», and oil ; 2 
powder, hides, and spirits; 1 rum, 1 Malta stone, 3 honey, 3 snuff, 5 wheat, 3 Indian 
5 spirits, 3 sugar and coffee, 23 soap, 4 soap, tile.s, barilla, and wlieat ; 3 coffee, 1 dried 
^rtsh, 1 currants, ‘5 tiles, 1 pij)e-stavc.s, 5 oil, 5 earthenware, 3 rice, 4 fruit, 1 macaroni, 2 
floj^r,^ bgpes, « vinegar and tar, 3 tobacco, 4 leeches^ 1 wolf-skins, 1 codfish, 2 ap]>ie.<*, 
3 mill stones, 1 timber, 1 garlic and tiles, 1 aniseed, 1 salt fish, 3 almonds, 1 oil of almonds, 
2 iron, 1 incense, 3 figs and sugar, 1 sliijis’ stores, I onions, 1 wax and candles, 1 rum. 

Of 528 departules, 115 were in ballast, 5 had barley, 4 beans, 1 hones, 38 bnllock.s, f) 
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buJlocJvs, salt fJsJi, bttffaJoes, * pigfs, Jambs, and oats; 20 cliecse, 12 cheese, salt fish, 
poultry, eggs, siiufF, Jainbsf &c . ; 1 charcoal, 1 canes, 2 dried fruits, 3 poultry, 

and siiellfeh, 1 eels ; 3 firewood, 5 fustic w’ood, 2 fresh fish, 1 goats, 4 lioney, 
barley, chestnuts, and olives ; 2 lioops, I horses, 91 Indian corn, 8 leeches, 5 leeches, oats, 
timber, olives, and oil ; o lambs, shec^p, and oats ; 2 lemons and oranges, 1 mules^ 3 nuts, 
beans, and olives ; 21 oats, 3 oats, onions, flour, beans, 8 olives, *4 olives, sheep, beans, 
wool, and pigs ; 1 1 pigs and swine, 1 ifice, 22 staves, 2 staves, lemons, and lamb-skins ; 

2 sheep and timber, 2 salt eels, 7 salt, 3S shellfish, 1 snufi and butter, 23 salt fish, 2 
soap and^ tobacco, 3 skins and butuu*, 1 sj»ifits, 11 valonia, 1 valonia and pigs, 1 wine, 

3 w'heat, 1 wheat and barley, 7 \vot)lleii cloths, 8 timber. 


ClI A PTEK X. 

ASIATIC TUIIKEV. 

Tins extensive region comprises Anatolia or Asia Minor, which is traversed 
by nionnfains, of w’hich the most conspicuous is the Taurus chain, and amidst 
wliicli are the Ida, Olympus, and Lebanon ; of part of Armenia, — part of Kur- 
destan, — the vast jiaclialics of Bagdad and Syria, — and, nominally, Arabia. The 
population has been variously estimated, exclusive of Arabia, at from 8,000,000 
to 12,000,000. 

Anatolia*, or Natolia, comprehends nearly all the peninsula, greater in 
extent t]ijyi«8j)aiii and Portugal, situated between the Black Sea and Mediter- 
ranean, and extending from Armenia to the Dardanelles. The military governor 
or pacha lias under him the beglerbeys of Anatolia, Sivat, Karast, Karamania, 
and Trebisond. ^ Population chiefly Turks and Greeks. 

Tlie climate is exceedingly variable, but the soil, as w ell as climate, are capable 
of rendering this country ot mountains, valleys, and table-lands, a most produc- 
tive, ridiT, populous, and pow'erful empire. 

The towns of the interior are numerous, but generally ill built and dirty. 
The principal seaports and places of commerce along the coast are Smyrna, 
Brussa, and Trebisond, wdth many lesser harboiirs on the Levant, Mediter- 
ranean, and Black Sea. 


TRADE OF SMYRNA. 

^ Sm yr n a.— The pqrt, situated at the bottom of a long deep Jnlet/)f the J^vant, 
elctends into the citj^', the population of wdiicli is stated to be betw'een 130,000 
and.l 50,000; half of whom are Turks, the rest Greeks, Jew’s, Armenians, 
There is deep water for ships (^ose to the quays. The towm, wh\ch is of ^reat 
antiquity is filthy in llie extreme, and not only geneially unhealthy m conse- 
quence of its narrow and dirty streets, but wdien visited by tlie, plague, the mor-* 
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tality has been proportionably greater than in any other town on the Levant : 
from 55,000 to 60,000 are stated to have been carried off by that pestilence in 
1814. The commerce. of Smyrna has long been of great importance. Its trade 
has bfcen carried on as well by shipping as by the caravans of Asia Minor 
Syria, Bagdad, and Persia. Here as w'ell as at Constantinople, and most of the 
Turkish towns, the Jews have managed to become the principal managers in the 
purchase and sale of commodities. 

The following account of the trade of Smyrna, is condensedj from private 
communications, from the information supplied by the Hritish, French, and 
American consuls, and from statements published in tlic “ Austrian Lloyds'' at 
Trieste. 

Report drawn up ofhcially at Smyrna in 1833-4 for the American govern- 
ment, (We have omitted a few passages whicli do not now apply, in conse- 
quence of the treaty of 1838.) 

“ The port and import duties are so and so little attonti(m do tlie Turkish autho- 
rities give to commeroe, that Smyrna may in faet be called a free ])ort. The imj)ort duties 
(now o per cent,) are, however, rigidly exacted, and the lighters which transport mer- 
chaiidize to and from tlie shipping, stop at the eustoni-liouse, which is on the linrhonr, 
where the goods are examined by the proper officers, l^he monopoly (now aholislied) 
of silk and some other article's seized by the Porto are exoejitions to tlie freedom of trade. 

“ In coming to anchor, each vessel i.s bound not to interfere with any other tliat 
may liave already obtained its position ; and if interference tak(‘s place so as to cause 
damage, the offender must pay the award given by the consuls of their respective nations. 

“ There are no lighthouse or harbour dues. The only charges to v^ihich vessels arc 
subjected, are those paid to the consuls: viz. — 

“ Deposit of papers, 2 dollars ; clearance, 2 dollars ; anchf)rage, I tfolkir ; bill of 
health, 2 dollars ; tesknre from the Turkish authorities, I dollar. Total, 8 dollars, or 
about 1/. 14.?. 

“ Ihere are no established pilots, hut there are persons wlio arc sufficientlv acfpiaint<.d 
with the navigation to act as such. It is not u.sual for vessels entering the ])ort t<^ take a 
pilot, hut it is sometimes done when departing. The masters of vessets make tlieir own 
bargains with the pilots before they sail. Tlie usual eliarge for piloting a vessel out is 
from 3 to 5 dollars, or about 10^. to 16.v. 4ri. American vessels proceeding from Smyrna 
to Constantinople generally take pilots, who are paid about 25 dollars, for wliicli Wum tliey 
navigate the vessel to Constantinople, remain on board whilst there, act as the cantain's 
interpreter, and bring her back to SmyniH if rcfpiired. ^ 

“ The annual importation of coffee from the United states, is about 2,000,000 lbs., and 
the annual consumption is near 6,000,000 lbs. 'I he importations of sugar (relink or 
Havana) amount to about 1, -500,(11)0 lbs., of whicli a very large proportion is carried here 
by the vessels of the United States. 

“ The cotton manufactures of New England termed bleached shecthigs or do?nestics, 
were, some time ago, from their superior texture, in great demand, and met with a ready 
sale throughout the Turkish possessions. But their reimtation was soon dc.stroyed by 
the introduction from England of immense quantities of an imitation of tliis article, of a 
quality-LoweveJ, so kifeiior as to exclude fair competition, and 'to efface the distiiicfive 
character of the strong American fabric. 

Jnarke^ now (in 1833) receives an annual supply of 100 chests of indigo, 
‘50,000 lbs. of coehmeal,^ 300 puncheons of rum, besides iron, tin, lead, brandy, A-c. 

of opium to China, chiefly by Ame'ncans, varies from 300,00011)6. to 
400,000 IBs. It is superion to the opium of Hindostan, and commands a readier sale. 
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“The ot)ier exports arc, 5(X),0(X) lbs. of silk, 60,000 quintals of raw cotton, 100,000 
pieces of carpets, 70,000 lbs. of old copper, 400,000 horse-hides, 1,500,000 lbs. madder- 
roots, 25,0(K) (pilntals wool, besides f^ats* wool and skins, valonia, olive oil, drugs, sponges, 
figs, and raisins in large quantities, <5l.'c. • 

“ 'I'hc wool exported to the United States amounts annually to* about 4000 square 
bales, wx>ighing from 300 to 600 lbs. The figs to 130,000 drums, and the raisins to 
200 tons. • 

“ Oilman average of the exports and imports, the charges on sales amount to about 
12 p(ir ceiTt, and on purchases to about 8 per cent. (Tlieso rates are still at>out the 
same.) 

The Frencl» enjoyed a valuable trade with Turkey prior to tlieir revolution. Tt was 
prosecuted c-hielly from Marseilles to C-onslantinople, Smyrna, Saloiiica, Candia, Cyprus, 
Aleppo, and other ports of Syria. The revedution, however, followed hy Xapoleon’s hos- 
tility to eommerce, broke up the whole of this hierative intercourse, and the resumj)tioii of 
it is hut (if recent date. It seems to be rajiidly advancing, and if no untoward event 
should again iiiterriqit its course, there seems to be good reason to believe that it will sooiT 
outstrip its aiHrient magnitude. 

“In 1783 the annual imjiorts into Marseilles from. Turkey amounted to 32,760,000 
francs, and the t^xjiorts to 21,440,000 francs. 

“ In 1832 the inqiortations from Turkey amounted to 23.874,830 francs, and the 
exportations thither from Marseilles to 16, 738, 03.'5 francs. In 1784 tliere sailed from 
Marseilles for Turkey 187 vessels, and there entered from the Turkish jiorts 145 vessels. 
The state of Frencli navigation wnth 3’urk(*y from 1825, the period at winch the com- 
mercial relations between the tw’(» countries were being resumed, to 1833, is as follows : 
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“ Hie priifcipul imjiorts into SmyiM».i, in vessels of the United States, arc 

coffee, sugar, 


spiccs, dyi'slufls, rum, coai’so cotton'^, and luriiitiirt*. And tliev take aw'ay return cargoes 
of wool, opium, old eopjior, drugs, Iriilt, wine, oil ol roses, and some few' otlier articles.” 


The Treaty of ^18.38 IjcUvecn Great Britain, with the Tariff of duties an- 
nexed, (which sec,) have been extended to Smyrna, as well as to other ports of 
Asia Miiior^ 1 he following extracts from the Consular Report, are introduced 
to show the O])cration of that TarilF and Treaty. 


“ rhe stipulations of the treaty, so far as they*i-elate to the export trade, and to the 
abolilion of monopolies of agricultural pro(luc(% luive heeii earried into execution at nearly 
all tlic places within the district of this Consulate. The tinllic in mastic is now' free, but 
It IS not yet decided whether any sura may he (hunanded for tlie masiie grounds for rent, 
as they are the jinjperty of the Sultan. Meanwhile the inurket ]>riee of tlie gum at^cio, 
IS no\v as higli as it w'as during the existenee of the monopoly. The exclusive privilege of 
manufacturing barrels at (Itishiv, for the packing of fruits, whic‘]i was granted a few years 
ago to an Ottoman s\d)ject residing at that ]>lace has been witbdrawn. •Several infractions 
the treaty, m respect to the import trade, have been committed, and notwithstanding 
iho re^nonstrances against dicin, in every instance, to the local authorities^ uw redreiP«has 
iitherto been obtained from the Poite. Among the most glaring infractions, is the imposi- 
Vr ' 1 \ (imported in the gray) after they are printed here. 

^ ^ value, hut it lias since been iiuTeased 12 i»er cent, 

le consequence is that tlie demand f«r goods of this description has ceased, i^mI an a rtiide 

mWw r on which no extra duty is levied, i* extensively 

substitute for them, to the groat detriment of Brlti.sh trade. 

^ lodo in tobacco received from Europe, after the ]:ayinent of tlic duties at itsim- 

VOL. II. 
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portation and sale, is not free, inasmuch as the exclusive privilege of manufacturing snuff 
(for which purpose only such tobacco is adapted) has been granted by a firman to one per- 
son, who is consequently the only buyer of the raw matcnal. The Mohassil of Scala-Nuova 
has established a inmiopoly of lead shot, and though protested against, still coTitinues it. 
The intentions of tlii^ Poi-te a]i])ear to he sincere in endeavouring to carry all the provisions 
of the treaty into effect, but the Mohassih (in all the jdaces where there are no British 
agents) study their own interests more than the Orders of tlie government, and in general 
are very ^ignorant and rapac;ious. In some^ cases they have added the 'ncir dut'cs to the 
old and collected double. Their victims are often afiaid to eoinplnin, but lately several 
Mohas^ih have been massacred by the people for this conduct. There is good reason 
to supj)ose that the surplus goes into their private coders. All other na<ion.s have jiartici- 
pated in the advantages consequent upon the treaty, and Biissla takes advantage of it 
by her subjects entering their imports in the names of subjects of tluit Powers who are on 
the sam(‘ footing as Great Britain, and on exports pays less duty by a separate treaty he- 
tween her and the Porte, whielishe adheres to in this re.speef/’ — Sttit/nfft, dulij 31, 1840. 

• Of the exports from Smyrna, SHIk is the mo-^t iin]>ortant and valuaijle. It is sorted 
into three different qualities all of which arc ex]u’‘rted to Knglauil in assorted proportions. 
Opium has, after silk, constituted the second article in jioiut of value. Fruit — \»z., figs 
and raisins; Drifrjs Chnn.% Galh^ Masti(\ Wdoaln, OUrr Oil, (the jiroduce chiefly 
of the Islands,) Spoiiffes, Hare ShinSy Cotton ll ooL Goat^s IVooly are among the 
other articles exported. 

Of MamtfactureSy carpets alone are of any important value among the exports. 

L sages of Trade , — In commercial transactions, the Armenians are considered in their 
dealings and obligations far more honourable than the Greeks or Jews. The latter sup- 
port each other by guarantees, and being often rich, mt>iiopoli/.c the brokerage on sales and 
purchases. The Greeks anj slow and evasiv<.? payees ; but there are honourable exceptions 
to bo found to tliis ratlier general cliaracter. 

Sales of imjHtvicd goods are usually made on credits, (seldom for cash,) by the hot/se 
broker to \\\e street broker^ that is by the merchants broker, to tbe^^ontdoor, or buyo/s 
broker. Sales and bargains arc made iiiidrT souk* bond, wiiting, or ol.lior guarantee. 
The crodits an? for jjcriods (called courier or post days), ojieli voarier b(‘pig 15 days — 
payments become by agreement by instalments. Credits for six months, are ])aid by 
one-sixth ench month, bcgiiniino- at the end of the first: until the whole amount is pai<i. 
Sales and purchases are al.-^f) made partly for cash and partly on credit. Barter, nhicb 
tedious in its process, must be considered as a sjieculative trado dejUMiding on the sale of 
the articles exchangc'd. Tiansactiun.s, partly in cash and partly in barter, iwv also c ommon. 

Momes, IVeujhts, and J/crAswrex, are the .same us at C'onstnntinojdo. 

» 

Xavkjatiox of .'Siinrua, 18;jO, 1,S.'!7, and 1810. 
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ll.sll 

1, ; 97 
2.19 

20.220 

2, K 0 

0,'.08 

1,132 
* 4,132 
23.860 
2 0(8 

78,777 


for composing the cargoes: 

for which see French consul s account hereafter. * ° ‘-art.ocB 
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DKSCRIPTIO N. 


HritiMh 


Ionian 

MulteMe 


I'lirkihh 


Aiuerican . 


Aiintriun 


Dutch 


French 

i . . . . 

Greek 

...» 

RiiMMian 


S.ircliiiiau 



iSwedUli 


Total 


PORT OF SCALA-M'OVA. 
looiAi 


POUT OF RHODES. 


ARRIVED, 1040. 

DEPARTED 

1840. 

Number 

uf 

Toiinage. 

Number 

of 

Number I 

of • , 

Tonnage. 

N umber 
of 

Vesnels. 

CrewA. 

VcHsela. 


(Urows. 

113 

17,450 

884 

120 

18,100 

035 


H70 

120 

15 

785 

113 

1,501 

Ul 

8 

1,503 

01 

23 

• 4,304 

103 

23 

4,304 

• 235 

210 

41,207 

4,2n8 

210 

40,140 

4,233 

(i 

5IH 

44 

G 

518 

44 

10 

rt,5H2 

371 

37 

4,884 

; 320 

515 

30,<i75 

4,155 

507 

:i(i,275 

4,110 

15 

2,508 

103 

ill 

2,508 

103 

IG 

2,083 

1 i;>2 

IS 

3,124 

: 216 

1 

104 

! li 

2 

4iNi 

i 

000 

107,500 

; 10 512 

002 

100,787 

j 10,402 

15 

402 

!_i!_ 

15 

402 

1 

1 97 • 



1 



; 


UritiMh - 

Ionian 

Malct‘ae . 

AuHtrian 

Frt'nch.. 

Orei'k... 

Rus'^iau. 

Sardinian 

1'uNcan . . . 

Turkish . . 


2 ;«1H 20 


3 

340 

1 33 

3 

340 

j 33 

2 

200 

j 25 

2 

, 300 

25 

2 

.587 

25 

2 

5S7 

25 

1 

220 

1 7 

J 

220 

/ ^ 

222 

J 2,074 

1 im 

; 222 

12,974 , 

1626 

M 

! unkiiov'ii 

120 

' J4 

, unknown 

129 

i 1 

120 

JO 

? ^ i 

126 

10 

5 

770 

65 

1 4 

550 / 

05 

.32.’i 

' unknown 

' .... ! 

! .725 ) 



577 

• 15,795 

1940 1 

574 1 

- 

15,157 1 

1020 


Tlie British Consul states that he cannot asceitain the value of the Cargoes in 1B40. 


Voyages and Tonnage of Vessels engaged in tlic Sca-Caravan or Levant Coasting- 
• ti'ade, wliicli entered at, and cleared from the Port of Smyrna in the Year 1839. 


COUNTlllES. 


Constiintinople 

Black Seal and Koumeliu 

Candia^ Arclii]K!lago, and Anatolia 

Cypms and Syria 

I'iypt 

Greece and tlffc Alorea 

Ionian Islands 

Total vot’afjes and tonnage . 


ENTERED. 

CLEARED. 

Number, j 

Tons. 

Number. 

Tons. 

185 i 

28,030 

210 

27,360 

1*12 ; 

8,250 

136 

12,452 

314 ; 

7,845 

323 

8,4.36 

10 : 

1,048 

20 

3,360 

28 : 

4,845 

16 

2.486 

203 i 

11,403 

! 131 

5,695 

u ; 

' 1,034 

1 2 

! 40 

1^1 j 

62,461 1 

1 838 i 

59,829 


“ The al)ove trade is carried on from the Alediterrancan and the Danube to Smyrna, 
and between the cotist of Asia Minor and the Black Sea, almost exclusively by Austrian 
steam-vessels ; and by Greek, Ionian, and Arab vessels between Asia Minor and Egypt. 
A few Lnglisli, breneli, Sardinian, and American vessels are also engaefed in this latter 
trade. ^ 

“ The coasting trade carried on between the different ports of the Levant is universally 
known by the name of ‘ caravan trade,’ wliich is a kind of coasting tri^jcle bgtweci^ tlie com^trics, 
whicli either do, or did, form part of the Turkish empire — viz., between Constantinople, 
and .^atolia, Syria, Egypt, the east coast of Barbaiy, Candia, Cyprus, Greece, and the 
Arcmpelago. It is, in fact, the trade of the eastern Mediterranean, exclu^ve of the trade j 
carried on, by it, with the west of IJurope. It includes not only native, but also foreign 
produce, which is conveyed from one point of the coast to the other.” 
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The following account (by far the most distinct in its details) of the trade of Sm^na, 
for the year 1839, is translated from the bidlctin of the 3Iiiiistcr of Commerce (Pans). 


COUNTRIKS TRADED WITH. 


England 

Austria ..j 

France 

United States 

Russia 

Sardinia 

Malta 

Holland 

Egy})t and Syria ... 

iSisoany 

Belgium 

Total 


Imports. 

Exports. 

£ 

£ 

1811,11)0 

1 418,070 


1 , •2'} 1,428 

4r),;{7G 

1 .•UiO,:J72 


1 174.4^2 

40.1184 

! .50,7 50 

i 

i 80,844 

5 : 1,0 IS 

I5,4;t0 

7^)80 i 

50,408 

‘-*‘>.740 1 

5,000 

7.572 

18,188 

:i.280 ■ 

4,040 

081,104 . 

1,4.84,240 


The principal articles composing this trade were a> follow 
Imports : 
r CJoibfl 


'S 

X 


( Caps, &c. 
Silk 


(Juu n tries vrhtncc imporUil 
X* X 

’ I I' Tiiuce . . 

' ^lucany... 

Austria. 


PORTS : 


iri-m 

1 i.rtiR 

it ; frJ 


f \ aloaia 


f Cotton, &r. , 


Coffee 

JE \ Iron raw /k ma- 
5 < nufacturud 

(V J 

5S C Tin and lead .... 
Corn and flour ..... 


Sugar . 


Hard^^ are aiiu cutlery 

I’otTery A: lass wares 

Inditro 

Spirits— rum 

Pepper and cloves ... 

Cocliineal 

Stationery and books . 
Butter 


io,36o(,:, :7:: 

* irranco 

I" Ki.jilaiid H4.00II 

irt\ * Austria 4t*.l)St» 

.Malta 

LVnitcfi .States .... ‘iO,oso 
/ riiited Slates .... SO 112 

1 ‘20,840 -( Austria *23 732 

[ Fnplaiid ^ Malta. IPJO^ 
( Etigiand Malta. ;i3,7‘2() 

50, G70 ! Austria II, s is 

t K ussia 3,sOo 

<1,041 England .5,104 

ximia! ijjrid*. 25,700 

* \ Kiissia 8,704 

( I hired States .... 12,2^1 

28,700 Austria 0, loo 

i Eiigl.iiid <i,<il<» 

( Emrliiiid & Malta . 11,:i2o 

18,2*20 ' A U'tiia S.s.Vi 

2,102 

10 


I 

7 -^ 

>. I Olhtr kinds. 


£ 

S0,252 ^ J 


C’liuiitries wbitber e 


Oils 218,200 


Cotton wool , 

thread . 

l>ried Fruits, 


Wool 


n *ranoe 

(!,!17a 5 

/ LiigL.nd 


M.Olo Kimlnnd & Ma;t 
1 1 021 Culled States .... 

C Atistria 

7,421) ' Eugl.jud ....... 

I Ki a lire 

t l^ngUnd 

.5,732 ' Surdii.i.i 

/ I'rariee 

■1/132 Austria 2,H!)0 

2,.501.[lj«'>‘M‘^l ».3»8 

I Ku:‘sia 1,210 


12 . 2.10 
1 s2s 
10.72<t 
10.*<2 1 
1,00 'I 

1.770 
’ 1,020 
•2.02.S 
I.IOn 
1,048 


Corn and Fbmr. 


Et gland 

Austria 

England 

10^),‘^s4< 

> 1* rat ce 

1 iiited States .. . . 

i Fratice 

f .Nardiiiia 

, Austria 

j Fi'diiee 

18l,:iOS< i“ r “ 

' Sardtiiia and Ju-- 

I cony 

Mnglan^ &. M.ilta. 

0.410 England 

/ Eouland Malta, 
j .Vustria 

1 )‘.«,0.>0< Itussia 

I I'nited Siaii s 

( HiilUt'd 

( I nitfd Stares .... 

13.5,*2,5*2 I France 

t p.nelai.d 

( Kngl.anrl ^ Malta. 

72,f»8s -. Sardinia and Tus* 


(Ipitim 

Wax 

Silk 

Hides \ Hare ... . 




r Hidlaud 

51*,2'.>0'S liiiited Sta4j;s 

llaigland 



rhraiire 


31,1 IS i 

f I- ram e 


i 


Sponge 

Carpets 

Thread, goats' hair. < 


5^1,000 \ , 

( k.Nglaiid 

OsO Austria 

( England 

21,004< Hiiiti-il iStates 

( France 

2l,<»0rt England......... 

IS,WH 5 Hol'an-I 
t AuHtria . 


I Gums . 


( Austiia , 
*•! li'nib 


16,.1>*8 J li'nited Statea 

(. England 


Xported . 

£ 

.51.800 

20. . 504 
I3S.700 

31.008 
7,812 
0,481 

147,410 

07.008 
>*i..504 
52, 428 
ls.720 

1‘2.7I2 

11.370 

.5.120 

41. . 532 

30.0. 52 
‘2(i..530 
‘21.010 
1.5,100 

l«;i.l7(i 

10.. 120 
13,020 
52,<2im 

12,004 

22,H10 
18,740 
8,400 
2.5, .'i.W 
.5,5*20 

I. 5,180 
10,048 

0,000 

f».<i<M 

080 

I I , 840 
3,032 
3,4 12 

18,200 

11,120 

4.‘i2H 

7,040 

2,410 

2,372 


®y co™parii>g 18!{<) with IS38 wc find an Increase in the total iiaviffation of 17,659 
tOM, and m tlie total vduc of trade of 407,912/., of which 298,320/. was in the exWs ; 

^ ^ relates to two years, docs not prove that there has been s 

dfefinitc incre^e in tlic trade betwwii Smyrna and foreiini countries; for. aa 
be seen hereafter, the^otal amount of tonnage in 1834 was equal to that in 1839, and 
tnc value of imports and exports in the former year was only 40,000/. less than in the 
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latter. It is to be hoped that the treaties of commerce concluded in 1 838 between Fi-ance 
England, and Turkey, and to wliich other states have adhered, will have the effect of in- 
creasing the commercial relations of the Ottoman empire with foreign countries. 

The first consequence resulting from the change in the political and administrative 
system in Turkey, was the abolition of monopolies. Before the abovementioned treaties 
were concluded, all or nearly all the produce of the soil was monopolized, either by the 
government itself, the governors of provinces, or the agents of minor localities, wlio only 
permit%d^ sales to he made to privileged li^iyers, who were made to pay deaily for this 
privilege. JVow the law authorizes neither preference nor (exclusion. Such a state of 
things cannot but develop the elements of commcreial prosperity which already exist in the 
country. • 


‘‘ Statemicnt of tlic Trade of Smyrna with Foreign Countries from 1834 to 1839. 


• 



i N A V 

I O AT 1 O N 



T R A J) K. 

«» 


YEAR S. 


j 









Entered. | 

Cleared, j 

TOTA I.. 

Imports. 

Exports. 

TOTA L. 

1831 

1835 



tOUH. 

4s,r»r;7 
. 1 3.'»,77:i 

totlH. 

^7.683 

30 !)3!) 

tons. 

MtJ 73'i 

£ 

aoi.Hsn 
li7B 34-i 1 

1.473,000 

1 tvi 1 Aiui 

£ 

2,07 l.S.'Sfi 




. j 34,.3.1.') 




1 1 n*> 'ikiiii 1 

1 i>iiC flO 1 

1837.... 



. 1 3U,3U1I 

•t 1 7 J 1 

T-t'oSO ' 

1 

1 i , 1 

1 sJufk *1^20 

1838.. .. 

18.311. . . . 




43,123 
D-i/iOT” i 

15,H70 

54.445 

Hh!» 93 
10»l.f>52 ; 

57 JAM} 
tisi.idi 

1,431,240 

MH 

1,707,492 

2,115,404 


“ By this account we see that taken all together there lias been no general progress 
made, hut there is an improvement in the two last years. 

“ For many years, four-fifths of the trade of Smyrna has been carried on with England, 
Austria, France, and the Tinted States. 


‘‘ AiiTiOLKS in which there was an Increase or a Decrease in tlie Year 1839. 

•• 


Lvchk.vsk. 

Imi)orts.— (,\)^i ^11(1 Hour 

Tissues, ijoi classed 

Su^ar 

llartlwares 

Kxiiorts.—DvestuH's 

AVnol 

Corn •. 

Opium 

Oil 


2lM‘U> 
7,«»no 
r>,r>2i) 
134,: jti 
‘U>,OGH 
.'16,4 r>is 

17, 1 OS 


Dkchkase. 

Imports. — Indipfo 

Cloth 

Exports. — Dried fruits 

SiM>ns;e 

Yulonia 

Gums 

Tliread, goats’ hair. 


£ 

4,508 

.*1,010 

35,904 

18,524 

15,100 

11,908 

10,724 


“ The direct trade between Smyrna and France exhibits the same variations as apply 
to the general trade. Tlie following table shows the trade between Smyrna and France iii 
each year from 1834 to 1839. 


YEAR S. 


1834 

1835....*,. 
1830^ 

i83ar. 

1838 

1839 


j Entered. | Cleared. 


tons. 

\ 1 

tons. 

lUi> 

5672 

8. ‘103 
4852 

.5221 

4360 

! 7664 

7073 

j 5080 

j 5254 

1 7666 

879 


TOT VI.. 

Imports. 

ttUJS. 

X 

13,408 

62,416 

10,524 

96,616 

9,581 

39,092 

14,737 

33,7iA 

10,334 

64,460 

15,545 

45, .376 


Exports. 1 

w 

TOTAL. 


£ 

325,968 

388,384 

181,772 

278,388 

^163,8‘4;> 

231,660 

20^^84 

2t”388 

245,524 

309,984 

306,372 ' 

351,748 


in navigation of 5211 ton*, aiul^RTcoiJi- 

x * Comparing the mean of the five years* with 1834, we find a de- 

crease of 1 266 tons, and of 106,684/. 
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The chief articles composing the trade between Smyrna and France, in 1839, were — - 


Imported into Smyrna from France. 

£ 

ffwooi 5 Cloth.. I n,7«o;) 

Ti..ue.of - ........ 

I Not described IiKSj 

Hides and 5 Raw 4,U48 1 

Skins . . i Manufactured, boots, &c 75i! ) 

Coffee 

Haberdashery 

Hardware and cutlery 

Sugar 

Pepper and cloves 

Cochineal 

Metals I iiViis'.’'.'*.'!.*.'!.’.'.’.'.'.”.*’.! 

Pottery and gl.iSAwau* 

Fish —cod 


4,S04 

4,‘2S}< 


I Exported from Smyrna to France. 

I Oil 

i Cotton wool 

I Brass 

I \\r 1 /Striped r),0727 

I {other kinds H),32i)5 

' Silk 

Ove-.tiiffs k berries 7,sim } 

. lijestims ) 


drain — corn 

v)pium 

I,<i20 i Sponge 

!.<• IS Skins, bare 

tirt.' ! t»mi!s 

I liceclies 

744 J Linseed 

(i4d ' Horns of Animals . 


2 ,itr 2 


£ 

147,416 

.'49,428 

35,944 

21,392 

10,tH8 

10,308 


4,U(i8 
.4 ,.'428 
3,412 
;4,f»8t> 
2 172 
2,032 
704 
bOO 


‘‘There was a decivost' in tlie following articles of import from France ‘into Smyrna: 
Tissues, hides and skin.s, eoffet'. cochineal, haberdasherv, and metals. The remaining 
articles experienced very little t‘hange. 

“In articles exported from Smyrna to Franco there was an Inerease on oils, cottonwool, 
brass, wool, and silk ; and a decrease in sponge, gams, and goats' hair.” * 


Arrivals and Departures at .Siuyj*na in 18-41. 




1 R R 1 V K D. 



1) E P A U r K 1). 


DESCRIPTION. 

; 




■ — 

, 

— 


Veasols. 

i Tonnatre. 

Cre*.v.*<. 


Tonnage- 

Crews. 

British 

129 

19,804 

1115 

119 

18,271 

im 

Ionian 

. . 20 

2,8; 8 

103 

20 

1 2,878 , 

lii3 

Maltese 

2 

<il9 

•24 

2 

1 oiy ' 

24 

American 

24 

5,7.VI 

21() 

23 

.5,4tki ' 

208 

Austrian 

214 

35,«»1 

4207 

223 

37,512 I 

4318 

Belgium 

3 

574 ! 

27 

.1 

; 574 i 

27 

Danish 

2 

275 ' 

17 

2 

1 »• ‘275 j 

17 

Dutch 

14 

2,:i7f» 

l‘2l> 

17 

1 2.870 1 

159 

French 

. . fJO ' 

H,;»02 

.54.5 

5k 

«.«I5 

.527 

Greek 

410 i 

20,.5|f) 

2l(i0 

401 

i ‘2U.‘200«. < 

2424 

Hamburg 

1 i 

lift 

9 

1 1 

110 ; 

\ 2:15 

9 

Neapuliiau 

. . 1 j 

‘2.45 

14 

1 

14 

Russian 

Sardinian 

Swedish 

49 

15 j 

• • 6 

.5.‘254 

2,2«S 

1,0(0 

424 

149 

55 

42 

1.5 

0 

' 4.v:i.5 

1 2.208 

! 1,010 

304 

149 

5.5 

Tuscan 

1 } 

130 

10 


I 132 

10 

Total 

951 ; 

I0.i,3<i2 

9504 

937 

r 104,722 t 

9534 


The French and ^Uistrian consuls give the values of tlie import.s, hut ijie British 
consul states^ that it is impossible to ascertain tlie invoice value of the cargoc.s, and no entry 
of the same is made at the consular oflice,^ nor is any record of the kind kept in the custom- 
house in this city. 

No Englisli mercantile steamers are in these seas. Of the 129 arrivals — viz., Go vessels 
were in ballast ; lo had coals; 38 general cargoes of British produce; 1 manufactures; 
2 part cargoes for England; 1 coffee ; o iron; 1 bones; and 1 boxwood. 

Of the departures 119 are named, but the cmisurs return sliows 126 viz., 10 with 

general cargoes of Turkey produce ; 24 witli madder-root, yellow berries, sulphur, galls 
opium, and scammorty ; 3 witli bones ; 18 in ballast; 41 with valonia, &c. ; 23 with fhiit 
&c. ; 1 with raisins ; 1 with wheat and barley; I with Indian corn ; 1 with coals • ^1 with 
cottoiwrool ; 1 withtfox jsvool; and I witli gdls.” ’ 


TRADE OF BRIJSSA. 

« 

ic! an important commercial city ef Anatolia, at the foot of the 
Olympus, 22 leagues from Constantinople. Population estimated at 60,000 
(by Balbi at lOOfiOO). It is one of the most flourishing towns in the Ottoman 
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empire in regard to commerce, industry, and expert artisans. The satins and 
tapestry arc among the most esteemed of its fabrics. Gauzes, talFetas, atid cot- 
tons are also manufactured. The trade with the interior is facilitated by the 
caravans which pass through Brussa, in the line between. Constantinople and 
Smyrna, and other Asiatic towns. • Tlie trade by sea is carried on by the shallow 
port qf Mondania on the Gulf of Marmora. 

The clay called Meerschwaum, or sea frothy abounds in a neighbouring 
mountain. TJfie monies and weights are the same as those of Constantinople 
{Dictiomiaire du Commerfaat), Brussa is said not to be clean ; and yet that it is the 
cleanest of tlie Turkish cities. The following abstracts of consular letters contain 
recent information relative to the products and trade of Brussa and its surround- 
ing districts. * 


‘‘ It was customary iii many cases to collect the saVtanc or communal tax hv instal- 
incTits. It is now exaett'd at one full payment, and causes general pressure throughout the 
district. The Mtthassil, or superintendent, lias, liowover, acted considerately and equitably 
in fixing tlie assessments, as far as circumstances permitted. 

“ This tax is nominally rated on individual property, without clear distinction hetween 
capital and income. Beal property is taken generally at a very reduced valuation, and 
the means or proht ot each p(*rson is kept in view, as well as his previous assessment, 

‘‘ Mussulmans pay rather less than th(‘ Rayas, but not in any excessive disproportion, and 
the wealthier classes are oi’ten surchargt*d, which relieves the p(H)rer. The ITaratch^ or 
liaya^s capitation-tax, is niaintaiiied at the same aggregate rate f<'>r their part of the 
country. It is said that alter ])ayinent of 120.0()() piasters, or about 1100/. sterling for 
^thoir commune, tlie Creeks could not complete tlie demand on tbcm for 140,000 piasters, 
without includiiig the infants and sujierannuated males in tlieir villages, as contributors in 
the highest <H^ss charged sixty piaster’s (about 1 hv.jper bead, and tiio deputies would have 
to call aue\f on those within the town to make u]) the deficit, if no deduction was allowed 
by the govoriiinent. 

“ It may be observed, tliat wliilst other duties and imposts have all been increased, 
those on imports liave heeii reduced o per cent, according to the new treaty, and that an 
abatement of o pty cent was allowed last year to the ]>rotIueers on tlie silk duties. 

“1 he damage arising from the river overflowing its banks and inundating tlie whole 
plain lias been very great. It is one of the richest in this part of Asia Minor for the pro- 
duetion of f*oni and tlie breedilig of cattle. Tlieir farms formerly constituted the iirinciiial 
wealth of the most eonsidi'rabie families: few' of whom now' reinain possessed of any siib- 
Btaiitial projiei'ty. 

‘‘ Many villages are abandoned from the suhnu^rsion of the lands belonging to tlieiii. 
ihe bridges «m the road to this ]»laee have heiui destroyed by floods within these 
lew' ycJU’s, or otherwise completely dilapidated and neglected. 

j^rresh indueements by foreign markets are presented annually for the culture of 
mulbciTies. Ihhs growtii of these trees is in conseijuenee followed iii> in tlie direction of 
olialitz with inereased attention, and replacing many of the corn lands. 

« V,', prufituljlc t« the proprietors of nei^^y-eultivated lands. 

v^?ek village of Demirdesh, near this place, reputed for its silks, is in a 
n..*. F '.o’ • “iltabitants, with their neighbours, are devoting tl^ir labgur and 
gT nc s o ■ le iiu reuse of this product, and reducing their cornfields and viiieyaixls to the 
narrowest compass. 

north-west of Urussa, omitains 2p(X) houses, and, 
from inhabitants. It is chifflj supplied with British and other f..reisn manufactures 

sZ.. purchasers (on credit) at the fair of Balu-lmsar on the r<?ute tdfRStIffty. 

nther tiao ilu^tities come also from the capital, together with* most of the colonials, and 
vy articles consumed. Mohahiz is not a manufacturing toiw, and its trade in 
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imports, on -wiiicb no precise data could be obtained, does not probably, from its range, ex- 
ceed 6000/., with the proportion of about three-fourtlis in Bntisli goods. 

“ On the Eastern border of the lake of Apolonia, large quantities of melmis and 
other veqetables are rawed, which are conveyed by water direct to the capital by the river 
passing ‘by Mohalitz frqm the lake to the sea. These arc grown on the lands inundated 
in the winter, and form a very extoiisiv'e traffic, in which a great portion of the inhabitants 
in that vicinity participate. In addition, eatable freparations from grapes, raised on the 
higher grounds, and forming an essential article of subsistence for the lower classes, fTesent 
to the same market from some of tlie villages. Among tlieso, tliat of Aj)oJonia is particu- 
larly distinguished, as having attained a state of opulence, including silk, in its resources, 
as almost imiversally a])])li(*s to this part of the country. i* 

“ The product of Mohalitz last season in silk, jointly with a neighbouring market-towm, 
amounted to 30,000 okes, a little sliortof tiOO bales of 170 lbs. (‘iieb, or t'o,(XX) lbs. The 
Wool furnished within the immediate jurisdiction of Mohalitz does not usually exceed 
25,000 to 30,000 okes, but it is increased by collections from other jiarts of the interior to 
40^000 to 50,000 okes, or 1 10,000 to 137.500 lbs. hast year it anuninted only to one- 
tbii'd of the quantity. The product of valonia, on the coast of tlic s(*a of ^larmora, more 
to the w’t'st, and for wdiieh llanderina, beyond the limifs of tins district, is the shipping 
port, is, this year, of very largo if not unpre<*odent(*il amount ; and tliis, owing to tin* freedom 
of sale and title to tlie full price, after t!ie deduction ot duties now enjoynd hy the p(*a- 
santry, instead of the pittance wdiich fell to their share under the system of special jiennits 
and monopolies, hy the local anthorities. Tlie time of sIn]imont has not yet commenced, 
to judge of the quantities to lie obtained in the (]nartor mentioned, wdiieh, as ren- 
dering the supply, is one of the most extensive in TurKey. This, however, takes in a 
range of couiitry whence a considerable part of the ])ro(laet may be conveyed to the Dar- 
danelles and Smyrna. 

“ No w*as raised last year for sale at Molialltz. There is little contraband 

from that place in silk, but the ease is different from the* villages immediately on the <*oast. 

“ MoUiNDAXiA lias no separate silk-market, and its product comes here for pavniciit (.f 
the 10 per cent tithe duty, when this is not ovad(‘d. I'lic trailic of MoKitflftniff with file 
ca]>ital consists of inferior w’in(‘s, costing \\(L to 5r/. pi r gallon Uahpvv or common 
brandy of the country, costing Lv. to 2.v. Zd. jier gallim. and a little olivt‘ oil, at the 
actual rate coining to about 45/. jier ton prime cost ; but in iicu of oil, the chief part of 
the olives are used and sent as black oliv(\s for eoinmoii food, costing 55 to (>0 paras per oke, 
or lO.s. to 11.V. ])er cwt. 

“ Guio. — The ])osition of Ghlo or (whvmhh^ i'i favoiu’ablt* for rciidfring it a depot for 
the eirculation of import goo<l.<, yet this is a very limited hraneh of its trade, and in wliieh 
few of tlie iidiabitants are engaged. Its amount is not ei\sy to aseertaiTi, from its b<*ing 
partly conducted hy itinerant Acnders, chiefly loniaiis, who bring ovc*r ass<>^inc*nts of 
manufactured articles from tiu; capital, wliicli they distrihute in the town and vicinity. This 
place is the main port for the reception* of corn from this ]iart of Anatolia, wdieii tlio 
deficiency of the crops for its own consumption render iu*(‘( ssary importations of Black 
Sea grain, as at presemt, from the cajutal, and this branch of its trade is of consitlerahle im- 
portance. Some of the dealers, part of whom are lonians, estahlislied at GV/zo, liave now 
stocks on hand of -2000 to 5()0() quarters of Wheat. It is chiefly Danube av>//, and partly 
hard, from the principalities, and oceasionallv tlie same soi ts of Russian gr«»wth. 

“ The same culture is taking ]»laco in the vicinity of dhio. In regard to the present 
taxes and duties, their pressure at Ghin ha« bec*n carri(;d to an extreme pitch. For tlie 
communal tax, property wnxs rated at 87^ per 1(X)(), but ]>remis<‘s in the town were esti- 
mated«i«.t only* <o of their real value. Grounds in tlit^ vicinitv, in a state, of 
culture, >vere, however, rated at their full di.sj)osal)le value. Olives, wliieli never before jiaid 
any tithe, are no w^ .subjected to 10 per cent of their value for tithe, and 12 per cent of 
•Customs duty is levied also at the jilace of consumption. I'liis luirdt^n is exorbitant. 

are subjected to the like imposts. In addition to the tithe, the owners have 
to support the communal cantribution on them ; and a new rate of 25 per cent on the wdiies 
when made, besides the duty on consumption of 12 per cent, payalile by the jmrehasers. For- 
tunately, in tliis qnafter they have one great source of livelihood (.silk) which can prosper 
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under its burdens. The communal tax was this year extended, for the first time, to mul- 
berry grounds, but the tithe was not superadded to that on silk. 

At various places, and according to circum^^nces, the returns vary for labour and 
outlay in raising silk. The lowest estimate is 20 to 25 cent profit ^n purchasing plants 
ations, which have arrived at maturity, and ereoi^|^ buildings for re^ng the wonfiS ; blU 
the rest of the labour is paid for in wages. An Ionian, who had bought a mtdbeny gar- 
den a few miles from his i-esidence at GhiOy measuring about an English acre, and costing 
6L sterling, but said to be worth SOL to 40Z., calculated by his other grounds, could, with 
the leaves, Ifrom this obtain 42 lbs. of Silk, ^orth 22/. sterling — all expenses, including 
taxes and duties might be 15/., and the clear profit 7/. 

“ Silk of a sijiierior quality, and where the labour, including the reeling, is performed 
by the owner or his fiimily, yields a mucli higher return. 

“ The traffic ii^ olives is very extensive at Ghio^ whence they are carried to different 
parts of the empire as far as Alexandria. In supplying pnrehasers 160 warehouses are en- 
gaged, each of which furnishes on an average 15,CXK) okes, making a total of 2,400,000 
okes, or 3000 tous of the value of 30,000 to 3.3,000/. From one to two shillings ^ 
day of wages are paid to the labourers employed in gatheriiig the olives from the trees, 
which ^t lhat season brings in numbers c»f poojde to assist from the more inland vil- 
lages. Ghio participates also iii the export of low wines and eominoii spirits for the 
capital. The town contains near 600 houses all Greek, save 25 Turkish; and it is in- 
creasing in population and projjcrty, as the inhabitants are industrious, with the advantage 
of possessing a safe and coininodlous harbour, the only orife in the gulf of Mondaiiia. 

“ Some families raise 160 to 170 lbs. of silk; and the product within the town was, 
on an allowed medium for eacli house, estimated to me at 20,000 lbs. for the last 
favourable year, and jointly w’ith its dependent villages, containing 2400 houses, to make a 
total of 80,(X)0 to 85,000 lbs. for 1 840. It has a pubhe market, and is the shipping place 
for the silks of two others, more to the eastward, within tlie district, each with their de- 
pendencies serving for a larger population. 

. “ Ghio is the great place of j esort for smuggling in the article of silk, for which an 
open beach arouiM <;fiers |H*culiar facility, and the several duties in all to be evaded amount 
to 22 per cent. % Notwithstanding tlie notoriety of the practice, there was no instance of its 
successful dettx'tion. There is no doubt but the owners and crews of smalleraft under 
Ionian colours, frcrjueiiting the port, have a large share in this contraband tralhc. To 
prevent or rejiress it, is, properly, the business of the Turkish authorities and their officers. 
Complaints were, however, made by the Douanier at Ghio of lonians forcibly resisting the 
custom-house servants, in the attempt to examine packages alongside the wharf, embarked 
without having been cleared. And not long since, under the previous Douanier, the crew 
of a small Ionian vessel had been observed taking off, in open day, from tlie shore some 
smuggled go^ds, which could oiiFy be silk, and wffieii the Turkish guard cutter approached 
their vessel, tliey kept her off by threatening to fire into her. The Ionian vessel immediately 
sailed for Constantinople, whence slic returned to Jihio under the same master, and con- 
tinues her voyages as usual. 

“ The Austrian Danube Company’s steamer performs the voyage regularly once a 
week between Constantinojile and Ghio, and the eonveyauce by her of go(/ds and pas- 
sengers is rapidly increasing .” — Brmsay March 18, 1841. ^ ^ 

“ Saiujdes and every' inibrniation ou nianufaetured goods have been given to the prin- 
dpal of a Glasgow house in the trade wlio was lately here. He stated his intention of 
jupplyiiig this market direct with all ihitish cotton goods suited for •it, to wliich would 
36 added imitations of various articles made liere, besides t/^ese such as arc sent from 
baxo^ and Switzerhind^ Avliich lie expects to produce and send ou^ to j^dvan^age. ^ 

“ xhe silk product of this district is not fully er|ual in quality or quantity to that of 
ast year in this district, owing to disease among the vvorms, which destroyed many and 
Gained* the cocoons. But in the next pnncipal silk district, the result is rej^rted as more 
avourahle.”— AuguM 27, 18^1. _ 

“Ihe revival of trade in imports has boon followed by a favourable demand, 

>r British manufactures and twist have risen 5 to 10 per cent. * Latter advices from the 
iir of Balu-kissar in the return are loss favourable, the demand tiiere esetends to the silk 
VOL. II. 
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stud cotton stuffs of local manufacture. Of these, the quantity sent to the fair this year 
was 2000 to 2500 pieces, bein^ 1000 pieces short of last year’s mission. The raw silks ol 
this district continue to sell ‘readily for export at 140 to 230 piasters per oke 2^ lbs., bein^ 
9s. Ad, to 15s, 3d, per lb. prime cost, according* to quality, or lls, 4d, to l7s, ()d, j)er lb., 
free on board at Constantinople. 

“ The prices of wheat arc from 18 to 23 piasters, and of barley 7^ to 8 piasters per 
kilo of Constantinople, recently introduced here the sole legd measure for giain (about 
an Englij^ bushel) w’hich rates are equal to 26s, 2d, to 33^. 5d, for w'heat, luujtlltf. to 
11^. 8d, for bade V, per quarter. The duties now' levied on the seller are eqiml to 7 A per 
cent on wheat, and 10 per cent <»n barley. 

‘‘ At Cr//io good wheat is selling at the highest rate paying heixj, but J understand the 
croj)s have been good about KonUt and the country on this side, from whence this market 
is chiefly sup]>lied. 1he cost ihvre, on the eve of getting in the crops c^f grain, is said to 
be sufficiently moderate to make wheat come to about 26s, per quarter including the 
expensive carriage liither on the back of camels .” — Scptcnihcr 17, 1841. 

“ With refeWuee to teskorcs (or certificates), the Douaniers agree that it is not t»bli- 
gatory on purchase, for British account, to take out certificates of the payment of tithe on 
silk, or any otlier Turkish product to accompany the exportation of the inerelvindizc, 
and that the usage should be dispensed with wdiero British subjects are concerned. 

Tlie custoinary teskere only is to be pi*ovided, ensuring the ])ayineiit of duties on the 
goods according to treaty at the places of exportal ion. Some silks w ere sent to an 
English house at Constantinople by their (foreign) agent in conformity with this arrange- 
nient, which is to be general throughout the district.” — Svptcinhcr 30, 1S41. 

The crops of wheat and other grain, have, with few (‘xcejjtioiis, tnrnetl out faA Ourably, 
and more abundant than iu any of the preceding two or tliree years. Maize from want 
of water for sufficient irrigation has partially failed. 

‘‘ In consequence of the good crops, the wheat has fallen to 13 to 17 paras per kilo or 
bushel, equal to IS.v. to 23s, 7d, per quarter; barley to 5^- to 7 paras per kilo, or 9.v. 9d, 
to 7s. KW. per quarter; flour has been reduced to 37 paras (40 t<'> the piaster) per oke by 
the assize fixed by the new' pacha. This season so g(*iierally propitious to fanners, has 
proved otherwise on an estate near belonging to two EngHsli gtuitlemen, in con- 

sequence of the destruction by locusts which are indigenous to that spot. 

“ The cultivation of rice in this vicinity, after the present year, is prohibited l)y a sjk?- 
cial firman, on account of tlie insalubrity of the atmosphere, attributcfl to the marsliy 
cfHuvia from the ricc-tields after inundation .” — Scpfnnhpr 3i), JS42. 

Tohareo cultivation is increasing, hut the quality is inferior. • 

Mulberry seedlings are raised for sale. A great nninber have l)oen sent to the estates 
of Redcbid Pacha, and other Turks of liigh rank in Rouipelia : price 2a. 6*1, per KKK) for 
seedlings, and 2a. 2d, per 100 for young trees. 

Sheep, — 3600 Mei-ino sheep have i)een this year imported hy the Ihirkish governnumt 
from the Crimea and put to pasture in the Mohalitz distru-t. 

The Silk and Grape crops have failed in 1842. 

A Siviss house has estahlldied, on an extensbe scale, a white wine manufactory. 
There has not been sufficient time to ascertain the (piality. 

The government lias introduced a woollen felt manufactory at Balii-kissar for <rlothing 
the troops. The common wotd of the country is used. 

In 1842 the consumption of Britisli gray long cloths fcotton) has increased, 6000 
pieces sold in the district of Brussa. Dyed sarcenets, 24 yards long by 6-1 of a yiird w ide, 
cotton shirtings and cambrics, were also in demand at remunerating ju’ices. 'Die proct*ss of 
salej^hiefly ret^fil, is*slow'. The business is carried on by a Swiss house, and hy (ircek j-ayjus. 
Cotton twists about 270,000 lbs. British sold. Of woollens, British chnies, oV thin figured, 
flowered, woollen dresses, are the only kind sold. All other British woollens are sujiplaiited iu 
cheapness by riiose of Germany, Verviers, and France ; the two former arc generally marked, 
of Ettgland were formerly, when the woollen-rlotli trade was chicdly in British lifinds. 
The marks are usually “•xtra fine,” “extra Mahouts,” “ London,” &c. 

The sale of Saxon and Swdss cotton goods made in imitation of the Brussa and Alejipo 
stuffs, did not exbeed the value of 2(KX) to 4000/, The patterns are taken from native 
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ftibrics. Swiss chintz, printaniers, aiid French sprig prints, are pi'efened to those of 
England. Paisley shawls, called zebras, wliich are very generally worn as sashes or other 
parts of dress, common Tangil muslin for printing, to make handkerchiefs, &c., gray and 
white cotton long cloths, printed and white calicoes, muslins, powe^-loom shirtings, and 
dyed sarcenets, ore the articles of British manufacture which still compete with those oif Ger- 
many and Switzerland in the market of Asia Minor. Red Caps ire supplied by Italy, 
France and even Tunis. Nankins andtprintaniers, by Germany and Switzerland ; glass 
and glasswares are supplied by Bohemia, either by the way of the Danube or by the Port of 
Trieste ;*gf)ld-tlu*ead by Russia, ConstantinojAe, and Italy ; cordage, butter, cafiaro, and 
some iron by Russia. The duties are often evaded, either by smuggling or by compoundmg 
with the custom| officers for a less sum either before or after seizure. It is said that in- 
stead of 12 per cent paid on exports by British subjects, 3 per cent only is paid by those of 
Russia. (See trejjjies between Russia and Turkey hereafter.) This is stated to be the 
case now, wherever Russian subjects are engaged in trade within the Ottoman empire ; and 
that instead of 5 per cent import duty paid by British subjects, Russians pay only 3 per cent. 

There are about 200 looms for weaving silk and cotton dresses at Brussa. Thesa 
manufactures, about 18,000 pieces, valued by the consul at 21,540/., each piece contains 
about J. 2 ounces of British twist, or in all 13,500 lbs. The chief part of the cotton twist im- 
portea is woven or worked by the women in their own liouses, and into various stuffs for 
<loniestic use. The foregoing remarks apply generally to Anatolia. 


Gexeual Prices Current of Merchandize at Brussa, during the Year 1841. 


ARTICLES. 


Fezen, or red caps, Tunis or French , 

Ditto, for soldh 

CofftM*, VWst.JntJia ] 

(•old tbiead I 

EuNt India 

Iron, FngliHh, in bars«« 

Loittl shot ^ 

Pepper ^ 

Sugar crushed, langlish 

Till in b-irs 

Tinplates 

Woollen cloth, French, CJerman, and Btdui.iii 

Ditto, same inferior, and Mahouts 

Hnti.sh iiianufartures: \t 2 . — 

KngltMi Chale, 28 yards 

Cumbrica, 24 yards hS inch**** 

Dumestica gray, 31 yards 52 inches 

Lappets (various) 12 yards U-4 

Loiigcloths, white and gray, 30 to 33^ yaids 5-4 

Di to, ditto, ditto, inferier 

Mulls, 24yards^2 inches 

Nankins, Manchester, striped and plain 

Printed calicors, 28 yards 7-8 blues 

Ditto, various, inferior 

Sarcenets, dyed 24 yards, 0-4 

Shirtings, supeifme, 40 yards | 

Tangil musliiia, 20 yards, U-8 and 6-4 ] 

Zebra shawls, 3^ \ards 0-4 

Twist, water No. 8 to 20 per bundle 10 lbs. . . 

Diths 20 to 30 do 

French, German and Swiss : viz.— 

Swiss printanicra or nankins 

Prints and furnitures, best wide, triHiog sale 

Ditto, nanow, 28 yard* 7-8 

Saxon, imitation Brussa stuffs, deiuicatons . 

Swiss, ditto called Outnis 
Exports : viz.~ 
on . 

Silk, uaw. 

Valonla 

Sheep’s wool (of Mnhalitx) unwashed 




Per 1 

Sterling. 

s. d, $. 

d. 

Per 

62 to 

265 

dszen 

10 

7 to 45 

4 

dozen 

375 

400 

do. 

04 

0 

08 

4 

do. 


7 

: oke j 

41 

5 

48 

0 1 

cwt. 

.300 

400 i 

I 60 dozens , 

0 

10 

7 

6 < 

ounce 

100 

125 j 

oke j 

0 

3 

7 

9 1 

lb. 

78 

80 1 

quintal 1 

11 

0 

12 

0 1 

cwt. 

43 

1 

; oke 

32 

6 

34 

* 1 

1 do. 

5 


do. ! 


2 

30 

0 1 

I do. 


6 I 

1 do. j 

1 30 

0 

41 

0 

1 do. 

u 

15 

1 do. j 

1 UO 

0 

102 

(3 

! do. 

400 

420 

; double box 

68 

4 

71 

8 

'doublebox 

50 

00 1 

1 auue 

8 

7 

10 

3 

auue 

30 

35 

] 

do. 

1 

5 

1 

0 

0 

do. 

.300 

400 j 

1 piece 

51 

6 

78 

0 

piece 

75 

80 i 

1 do. 

12 10 

13 

K 

do. 

112 

128 ! 

do. 1 

V.t 

0 

22 

0 

do. 

34 


1 (I*** 

5 

10 

7 

0 

do. 

75 

84 1 

I do. 1 

12 

10 

14 

4 

do. 

60 

70 1 

do. 

10 

3 

12 

0 

j do. 

40 

48 i 

d». 

6 

10 

8 

2 

do. 


1 28-10 1 

yard 

‘0 

3 

0 


yard 

80 

85 1 

pi.ee 

I.l 

8 

14 

6 1 

piece 

45 

57 i 

do. 

7 

8 

y 

0 j 

i do. 

40 ■' • 

45 1 

do. 

0 

10 

7 

8 

do. 

yo 

100 

do. 

15 

4 

17 


do. 

2.*> 

35 1 

do. 

4 

4 

6 *0 

do. 

23 

45 ; 

do. 

3 

0 

7 

8 . 

do. 

45 

50 ! 

lb. 

0 


0 


lb. 

50 

62 

do 

0 104 

1 

of 

do. 

m 

3 1-8 

3 3-8 

aune 

0 

64 

0 

7 

aunu 


7 

do. 

0 

0 

1 

2 

do. 

6.5 

80 

piece 1 

1 n 

1 

13 

8 

piece 

3 3-8 

34 

Bunc 


7 

0 


auue 

4 28-40 4 35-40 


0 

n 

0 

.0 

1 do. 

5 


oke 

24/. 12.V. 

28/. 10s. 

toil 

135 

06 

31 

255 

do 

1 quiutul 

1 oke < 

m 

lOL, 
! 0 

3 *15 
5#. 

2 4-5 

8 

! 

toil 
i ll>. 
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, ■ , f -I? known under the name of BrursaSf 

Summary of the Product in 1840 , of bI ri* ^ * 

raised in this and the adjoining Districts. 


City o:^ Brussa aiul adj^>iniTig villagvs, weighed for duties to March I,/ 


1841, raw 

Ditto, thro^ni 

Hemulniiig of 1840, from above date, abt)Ut . 

f 

Mohalitz and Kcrmaste, Wfigbed as above .. 
■ surplus product, left of 1840, about 


Gliio and Bazarkiig, weighed as above 

Nice or Isniuck, ditto alxiut 

Yeni Sheir, ditto, ditto 

Iiiighial. not known exactly, but computed at . 


Jotal for district of Brussa 

Ih'strict of Nieomedia, uncertain, but computed at. 

Beligik and Kiuplu, weighed for duties 

Kemaining uuweighed 


Rest of district of Kutakia, &c. , 


Total 

Quantity contrabanded, not included, but estimated at 
Total, including contraband 


okes, j 

CO', 970/ 
4,4001 


okes. 


lbs. 


,( 25,000: 

— 

96,370 f 265,017* 

21,700 

;booo 


24,70( 

67,925 


30.050, 

82,6374 

1 

15,500 

42,625 


7,50 

20,025 

n 

0,500 

17.875 

i 

180,620 

496„70,5 

1 

25,0001 

68,7.50 

j 5.'>,(»00| 

1 r),(K)0i 

1 60,000! 

1 (i(),0(M)j 

120,000 

330,000 


325,620; 

895,455 


61,000j 

167,750 


386,620* 1,060,455 


CHAPTER XI. 

TURKISH ARMENIA. ' ‘ 

A GREAT portion of Armenia is under Turkish rule — the remaining part, with 
Georgia, is under that of Russia. The improvement and security of the country 
under the latter is conspicuous, while that under the Turkish government is 
niuc I the same as in Asia Minor, The soil and climate are variable; the higher 
table-lands produce corn and other crops, — the valleys, tobacco, vines, &c. Agri- 
culture is in a rude state, and the country thinly inhabited. The original race of 
ArmeniaBs are an industrious, agricultural, and hardy people; tlie Turks are 
indolent and corrupt. The Kurds and Turcomans are a wandering, pastoral, and 
thievish people. 

Trebisond is situated near the south-eastern extremity of the Black Sea. 
Its population is Estimated at from 18,000 to 32,000; ships anchor on the east, 
and also on the west of a small point projecting into the sea. Vessels, though 
not well sheltered, except from southerly winds, ride generally with safety at 
anchor. This town has long been famous as an entrepot for trade ; and were peace, 
regularity of intercourse, and the protection of person and property, thoroughly 
estaWished in Armenia and Persia, this port would again become of great com- 
mercial importance 
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The following extract from a recent French report, gives some useful details 
of the trade, and rising importance of Trebisond. 

“ On tlie application of the system of prohibitions in the Russian tariff, Trebisond 
became of increased importance, as a place of trade. * * 

Fowign commerce with Georgia was before then of little or no^ value. Refined sugar 
and the wines of France are almost tl^ only articles that can be carried thither for the 
consumption of the country. Nevertheless, although inflicting serious injury upon direct ope- 
rations Titflis, the tariff lias had but litikc positive mfliience upon commerce generally 
in this jiart of the Black Sea. Large portions of the articles introduced heretofore into 
Georgia, was by tlie way of Rcdout-kaic ; those articles were chiefly.printed cottons, gauzes, 
silks, cloths, aifd a variety of other goods, intended for the consumption of Persia ; tliis 
commerce naturallv' changed its course tow^ards the port of Trebisond, which for this pur- 
pose, could the mure advantageously be substituted for that of lledout^kale, as the trans- 
portation by land from Trebisond to Tauris w'as exposed to much risk. 

* “ A Swiss house established for several years at Tifflis, and whose commerce was prin- 
cipally in French manufactures, has already determined to send one of its partners to Tauris, 
for the purjiose of forming there a new establishment. It is probably by the way of 
Trelnsond, that it will henceforth receive the articles proliibited by the Russian tarift*. 

“ Trebisond has become the only point of reunion for the merchants of Georgia and 
Persia, who go from their country to Constantinople, or who are returning from that 
capital. Now, if they go to Constantinople for their supplies, it cannot be doubted that 
they w’ill prefer making their purchases at Trebisond ; inasmuch as they will avoid crossing 
the Black Sea, and the heavy expenses w'hich w'ould attend the voyage and their sojourn 
in the capital; besides the sariiig of much time. 

“ All then that is requisite to render commerce flourishing at Trebisond, is peace, 
security, and the erecting of sufficiently large entrepots. To be convinced of tliis it is only 
necessary to consider, that situated almost in the centre of an immense extent of country, 
where there are no European entrepots, this tow’u could not fail, very soon, to see tlie 
Various and nuiajjrous population coming to seek their supplies there. Tnese are not specu- 
lative conjectfures. They are the result of an examination of facts and localities. 

** An British house established at Trebisond has done an excellent business. No 
doubt iniicli more would have been done, if there had been likewise established there mer- 
chants of France and other nations. In fact, several Persian and Georgian merchants who 
sought their supplies at Trebisond, have been obliged to proceed to Constantinople. 

“ Another advjintage would result from commerce w ith Persia, as that kingdom offers 
to speculators, merchandize in return for those they send there ; Avhereas, they can draw 
nothing of imjiortance from Georgia, which country, liowever, might supply farge quan- 
tities of raw materials, especially silk, for foreign manufactures. 

“ This market, it cannot be too often repeated, is capable of becoming a very large 
depot for articles of French industry and raanufactui*es ; and especially for its tissues, 
such as the cloths of Elbeuf, merino stuffs w’ifli red stripes, the silk of Lyons, satins, 
broc£ules, velvets, printed calicoes, muslins, cotton shawls, imitation cache meres. 

“ Among articles other than tissues, are refined sugar, rum, wines, principally cham- 
pai^e, iron, Iiardw^are. The following articles ought to be mentioned as part of those 
which are brought by the merchants of Persia, Georgia, and the interior of Asia IViinor. 

Sdk^ of wliich there are three qualities — viz., of the country, of Persia, and of Geor- 
gia; gall^nutSy yellow wax; the g^ims of Persia, and of Kurdistan ;0wools of Asia Minor; 
orpimenl, rhubarb, tobacco, tombike, nuts. 

Copper in pigs is also to be had here, but it is impossible to elude the vigilance with 
wMch the Turkish government maintains the prohibition of this metal.* * 

“ Manufacturing mdmtry is at a very low ebb in this pachalic. It is confined to a 
few «!oarse tissues of cotton, flax, and silk ; a part of which is consumed in the country, and^ 
the rest sent into the Crimea and Abasia. * 

^^ Agriculture, oppressed wi^* taxes, and deficient in good cultivatifrs, is^fllP from 
denving what ought to be yielded by a soil naturally producti'^e. To the articles already 
mentioned may be added, wheat, cam, flax, oil, and wine, of or^jnaiy quality. The 
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orange and lemon, trees, which at one time supplje*! largely the oojoniertc r 

have greatly suffered from the rigours of recent winters. 

“ The English have not , failed with their accustoriied spirit to enter on tins new career, 
and they are now prosecuting an extensive trade through Trebisond. Their packages of 
manufaftured goods are made up into parcels, weighing 160 lbs., so that four of them are 
equal to the usual load^of a cameJ.” 

In 1832 there arrived 6 liritish, and 19 foreigi) ships at the port of Trebisond. 


. Trade of the Port of Trebisondi, in the Years 1837 and 1840. « 


Countries. 

1 ENTERED, 1837. 

CLEARED. 

ENTERED, 1841. , 

CLEARED. 

Vessels. 

Tons. 

Value of 
Cargoes. 

Vessels. 

Tons. 

Value of 
Cargoes. 

V essels 

Tons. 

ValuQ of 
Cargoes. 

Vessels. 

Value of 
Cargoes. 

Britirii .... 
'rffiPlLiAb .... 
AUHtrian . . . 
KuMian .... 
Creek 

31 

73 

m 

4 

4 

5,313 

li,s:u 

4,UW 

tm 

3U8 

.€ 

623,372 

30S.945 

209,139 

‘2,305 

1,050 

31 

95 

19 

4 

4 j 

5,343 

15,521 

4,199 

Otis 

308 

€ 

210,173 

123,922 

21,486 

l.IOU 

201 

9 

105 

38 

24 

10 

3 

1,825 

18.373 

8,338 

2.752 

‘2,179 

551 

i‘ 

1K),700 
493,372 
1,091.92,5 
1 ‘2, 10.5 
2.800 
1,805 

9 
104 

3H 

21 

10 

3 

£ 

10.395 
7b008 
307,067 
0,058 
i 1,370 
400 

Sardinian . . 

Total 

131 

42,34!) 

1.14.'},ni} 153 

20,039 

35«,HHl 

189 

.34,220 

1,701,977 

IHM 

.390,898 


Of the 9 Britisli arrivals, 1 vessel was loaded with l)oxwood, 3 with coals, 1 witli coals 
and tea, 2 with manufactures for Persia, 1 with ditto and tea, 1 w ith sugar, wine, 
indigo, cochineal, and sundries. Of the departures, 1 contained boxwood and nuts, 7 
were m ballast, and 1 contained part of import cargo. 

The following is translated from a Return published in the Bulletin of the 
Minister of Commerce (Paris), 1841. 

Vessels which entered at, and cleared from Trebisond in the Year 1839 . 


ENTERED. 


COUNTRIES. 


fRlack Sea 

Russia < Tagjmrock . 

t Bessarabia .. 

Moldavia (Galatz) 

Hamburg 

England 


Total , 


155 


27,807 


Number. 

Tons. 

Number. 


23,262 

” jiu'i 


2,au6 l 

28^ 

d > 29 

! iJ 

! 1,657 > 4,068 

i V25) 

6 > 34 
... ) 

1 2 

275 



202 

1 


CLEARED. 


140 


Tons 

4,440 A 

1,320 > 5,760 
J 


101 

25,307 


Countries to which the ahovementioned Vessels belonged. 


COU^NTRIES. 


ENTERED. CL EARED. 


Turkey 

Austria 

^Kossla.. 

England 

G 

Sardinia 


Number. 

Tons. 

Numl)cr. 

Tons. 

93 

15,639 

77 

13,051 

48 

9,802 

49 

9,980 

5 

831 

5 

V)31 


806 

5 

806 

3* 

396 

3 

396 

1 

333 

1 1 

333 

155 ! 

27,807 

i 140 

25,397 


Total 
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Statement of the Value of Articles imported into, and exported from Trebi- 
sond in the Year 1839, distinguishing the Countries traded witli. 


COUNTlilKS, 


1 IMPORTS. 

( . EXPORTS. 



•1 £ 

£ 1 

£ 

£ 

Persia (Taoris) 

r Theodosia 


.. 1,022,924 1 

-I 13,184 i 

^ 1,036,108 

IS } 


305,700 


917,764 


1.5,784 '1 


8,448 ■ 


'J'apannxrk 


13,840 


128 


Jiiissia.. Gufllotr 


1,848 

^ 32,832 

... 

23,132 

Redout -kale 


424 


8,8.56 


Other tiPorts . 


936 j 


.5,700 J 


Hamburg 

England ... 



30,r>12 


3, .568 

Total 



1,405,1.52 ' 


1,31 2, .544 


'rlio ]>riiK*ii)al articles composing this trade were as follow : 


iniporm. £* £ 


rOf Eiiropt' 

TiHPUCM -j Corsia and Oasbrncre 

( Turkey 

Silk 

.... 49,000 
.... l0,(iH0j 

^1,020,904 
107, .109 

Uull-nutii 

Touinticki (Scluruz Tiibaccn} .. 


40,.'JK0 
a 1,900 
20,11*2 

Sugar 

(!uffeG 


nil 50 

i:i,a *20 

Salt 


io.:ii *2 



10, *229 

Hardware aud Arms 

Indigo 


0 0S4 
5,3HO 

Saiirnn 


4,‘200 


32xp»rtH. £ £ 

{ or‘ Europe yoi./irri) 

Persia aud Cashtnore -IH.-ITfi 958,850 

Turkey 8,s ;H j 

Silk l«7,M0 

GalUiiutH 49,3 

Toumbeki JO AOft 

Braas 19,749 

Supar 15,750 

Coffee I •2,900 

NVoid 5,9ti4 

Nutii 5,7 

Hardware and Arma 5,4.V2 

ludigo 4,740 

Saffruu.. 4*200 


By oomparifug the alMive returns with tliose of preceding years, it will be seen thcat 
there has heei^ii eonsiderable decrease in the trade of Trebisond since the year 1837. This 
is cxplaiiuHrby the crisis of 1837, by tlie troubles which have recently agitated Pei*sia, and 
by the late events in Turkey. 

Ill 1839 a rise of 30 per cent took place in the price of corn, so that though the value 
of coni imported was little less, the quantities were much less than in 1838. 

Some iCussiau iron was impoi*tcd in the year 1839, by the house charged with the depot. 

The expoiiatioii of leeches to Samsoun was, in 1 839, the object of numerous specula- 
tions, being encouraged by tlie^success exp(.*rieneed in the preceding year. 

Extraoi from Consular lieturn, dated Trebisond, 31a*/ of Dee, 1841. — “ Througliout 
the winter and spring, much distress prevailed in Trebisond and its neighbourhood, from 
the swireity and high price of grain. » 

‘‘ Forage in general was so extravagantly dear, that many muleteers ceased to carry 
gooils, and the cost of transport rose so high, that few merchants forwarded goods into 
the interior, and they accumulated in Trebisond. 

“ The paper-money circtulatiou in Constantinople, as well as the failure at Tneste of 
houses connected with tlie Levant trade, occasioned a great want of contidcnco, and a re- 
striction of credit; in consequence of wliicli, the traders here could not cany on tlieir busi- 
ness, from the withholding of tlie fac^ilitics wliicli they were accustomed to receive from their 
connexions at Constantinople. 

The crop of Indian coni was bad in consequence of the dmugl^t, and from want 
of this article to pay for manufactures^ required for the consumption of the |)eiq)le, that 
branch of our trade was suspended. Tlie crop of nuts was very scanty ; the ])easan ts 
were hound to fulfil their engagements to those who had advanced moncy^u their crops at • 
a fixed low price, and, therefore, aUliough it rose, the rise did not benefit tl^e gro^jjjj^ Jhe 
abundance or scarcity of this crop has an iinpoitant influence <kn the lot of the peasantry, 
as almost all of them have nut plantations. The trade with Abasia may be considered 
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as quite stopped by the vigilance of the Russian consuls at Trebisond and Sinope. The 
owner of a boat now and then tries the passage, tempted by the price of salt in Abasia, 
but the chances of being taken by the cruisers, and their property confiscated, and them- 
selves punished, prevents all but a very few from trying the experiment. 

‘‘ The Russian government continues to send iron here, but there is little sold. 

‘‘ Last year the importations were valued at 1,462,219/., and this year at 1,701,977/., 
showi^ an excess of 249,758/. * 

The exportations last year were valued at 365,822/., and this year at 3^6,898/., 
showing ail excess of 31,076/. 

“ The number of packages in transit for Persia shows a considerable excess over last 
year, and the number of packages from Persia shows a still more remarkaihle increase. 

“No ships load here direct for England. Goods are sent there tlirough Constan- 
tinople and Smyrna, this arises from a want of a sufficient quantity o^ goods to load at 
any one time a vessel direct for England. 

“ About 1200 packages have been brought here in transit for Georgia, of colonial 
articles and French wines, while about 600 packages have come from Georgia for trans- 
mission to Constantinople, consisting of silk, hides, and salted fish. 

“ Two steamers have plied regularly between this port, and Constantinople; oij?, an 
Austrian of 120, and the other a Tm’kisn boat of 140 horse-power. Several smaller boats 
belonging to the Austrian Danube Company have made occasional trips. The regular 
boats have realized very large profits, and they liav’^e scarce sufficed for the trade which 
offered, notwithstanding the check which tlie plague occasioned, as well to the transit of 
goods as passengers. The number of passengers who embarked from Trebisond for Con- 
stantinople, amounted in the year to about 15,000. 

“ The specie conveyed by the steamers is estimated to have been about 360,000/,, of 
which about 300,000/. on Persian account, and 60,0(M)/. on account of native traders. 

“ The carrying trade from this port is on the increase, and would aft’ord employment 
to two steamers capable of cariydng 3000 to 4(X)0 packages, and 800 to 1000 passengei's. 

“ The commercial convention of August, 1838, has been beneficial to trade, and I 
have much satisfaction in stating that it is observed j>roperly at Trebisond!” 

The monies, weights, measures, and import ami export duties of Tre()isomi are the 
same as those of Constantinople. 

Trade of Trebisond in 1842. — Ten British vessels arrived at and cleared from Tre- 
bisond in 1842, registering 2394 tons, and with 111 seamen. Six from Newcastle were 
loaded ^ith 2680 tons of coals, 3 from Liver|>ool were loaded with 1 250 bales mamifa(?tured 
goods for Persia, and with 216 cases of sugar and 15 chests of tea, and same in ballast 
from Constantinople : value of cargoes, 48,340/. Nine de[)arted in ballast for Kertcli and 
Odessa to take in cargoes ; 1 load^ for Liverjwol with 23^ kilos of nuts : value 1 150/. 

Fifty-two Austrian vessels arrived with cargoes of manufactures, &c., valued at 949,157/. ; 
and 90 Turkish, 9 Russian, and 4 other vessels arrived: tf)tal value of dl cargoes estimated 
at 1,221,873/., and of exports 317,611/. The former valuation was found to be at a 
higher rate than the real value — viz., 50/. per bale. The bale in 1842, has been valued 
at 33/. The number of bales imported in 1841 amounted to 29,802, and in 1842 to 
32,248. Tlie import of iron from Russia had overstocked the market, and Armenia has 
required 175,000 kilos, 21,150 imperial quarters of com from Russia and the Danube — 
a much less quantity than usual. For the steamboat navigation of Trebisond, see general 
head hereafter of the Steam Narigation of tlie Mediterranean, Levant, and Black Sea. 

Export of Specie , — About 460,000/. value of specie was exported to Constantinople, 
of which 390, OCK)/. came from Persia. 10,780 passengers embarked by the steamer in 
1842, «tnd 15,000 ki 1841, exclusive of troops; the consul attributes the frlling to 
quarantine impediments. 

Native Coal, dug at Penderaclia, was used by the Turkish steamers : the quality is 
^ very inferior ; bftt they are forbid to consume any other kind. ** 

— ^This city may be considered th^ capital of Armenia, as well as of 
the whole pachalic of Erzeroom. Its population had greatly decreased in conse- 
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quonce of the plague of 1826, and the e^ils of the Turkish administration. In 1 821) 
it was invaded and taken by Russia, and on its being afterwards ceded to Turkey 
most of the Armenians abandoned it* Previous to that period it had a popula- 
tion estimated at 80,000, of whom about 25,000 were Armenians, tke rest 
were nearly all Turks. Tlie present population is said to be under 30,000. The 
pachalic includes that of Kars. Erzerootn is chiefly important as one of the 
great ffafting places for the pilgrim ciravans, and it has numerous *kham^ or 
inns. It had formerly manufactures of copper, &.c. These have nearly all dis- 
appeared. Tiiere is a British consul here, with^ dependent vice-consuls at 
Batoom, &c. a place of transit it is still important, and its commerce is said 
to have greatly increased since the establishmciit of steamboats from Constan- 
tinople to Trebisond. The following are extracts from the consular returns : ^ 

“ The eoininereial convention of 1838 has produced no remarkable effects liere, be- 
cause# it was mainly calculated to benefit those parts, whicli abound in.expoi*table pro- 
ducts. In tliis neigbbourbood no article is grown, wJiicb forms an object of exportation to 
foreign countries. Tlie produce of tlie country is confined to grain and cattle. The 
heavy carriage to the coast renders all kinds of grain too costly to export, notwithstanding 
their elieapness in abundant se.ascujs. Cattle and sheep are sent to Constantinople and to 
Syria, either alive or in the shape of dried meats, A few furs, collected about the rivers 
and lakes, are oxporti'd to Russia ; but this part of the country produces nothing else 
w’liieh it docs not need for its own consumjition. — Erzeroom^ September 4, 1841. 

The close of the last and the commencement of the present year were accompanied 
by famine, and, with the summer, the plague made its appearance in its epidemic form, 
spreading itself generally througliout the pachalic and its dependencies, and committing in 
^nost places great ravages; but the greatest in Erzeroom and the city of 3Ioosh : the small 
towns and the viflages having suffered less. 

Tlie elintate here is so dry and cool, and there exist so few causes for the production 
of miasma, th.at it appears the disease cannot be endemic. 

“ The last great plague here occurred iu 1826, and the preceding in 1814. Tlie 
people appear to have a su[)erstitious ohjtvtion to avo>v that their relatives die of plague, 
and they are averse from mentioning the disease by name. 

“ Qnarajitiue refftdafio/is are regarded by all classes as useless, and by tlie Moham- 
medans as impious. The Mollahs preached up that doctrine, as well as the merit of per- 
sons accompanying the dead to^the grave, and of assisting to bear the coqise, and which is 
usually practised in all iMahomedaii burials. 

After the plague was universally spread, most of the Armenians in easy circum- 
stances, retired to tlie villages, and even many Mg^liornodans ftillowed their example. The 
pacha kept sti-iet quarantine himself, ns did his harem and personal attendants ; but 
although no pret^autions were taken by the numerous attendants of the lower class at 
the palace, only one or two deaths occurred among them. The cadi is said to have been 
greatly enriched by his fees on the transfer of ]U’oj)erty consecjiient on the deatlvof the 
owners. Very few attacks occurrei^l among the priesthood, though much cx]>osed, and even 
the Mollahs, whose business it is to w’osh the corpses before burial, were, 1 am informed, 
entirely exempt from the disease. The higher classes likewise sufterefl but slightly. 

“ From my experience I do not believe the disease contagious, as many instances 
ocq^irred where an individual amidst large families was attacked, ivul all thft rest aFinaiiied 
untouched. Although constant intercourse took place betw'een the large towns and the 
surrounding villages, yet the disease did not rage in both places. 

“A g^eat deal of distress exists now, os the consequence of the last famine, followed by * 
the plague ; and it will take sonicw time before the effects are removed. The total ces- 
sation of all trades, during the plague, caused actual penuiy apiong the laDourin^*<3asses, 
severe distress among the small traders, and great inconvenience to all. 
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“ Ma,ny persons who formerJv followed a ^aJe in articies of the country wanufaHum 
such as the stuffs of Damascus, Aleppo, Moossiil, Diarbckir, and Arapkir, have^ hitvly 
turned their attention to the importation of European nianufactinvs from Constantinople, 
and European goods gre gradually superseding the use of Turkish manufactures, 

“ No change has taken place in tiic nature of the relations of this city with Georgia as 
to European articles, /ind the piohihitory Russian system is still in full force there. There 
has been from thence a huger importation than nstaal of liides, in consequence of a demand 
from Europe. 

“ Up to this period, the silk from Persist entered at the cnstoin-liouse liaff dot much 
exceeded 1000 ballots ; tJic demand for Europe being dull. Kiamilec pacha abolished the 
kishlak, or winter quartering of the koords on the Armenians in JMoosl^ ; an act of dis- 
interestedness, for e\'ery preceding pacha appropriated to Iiiinself tlie money paid. 

“ They have been located in villages and lands vacated by the Armenian emigrants. 

The abolition of the Kishlak induced many of the Armenian emigrants to return to 
their lioines. It was estimated that oOOO families were driven by famine from Moosh last 
3 it*ar, either to Persia or Georgia, or to various districts of Turkey.” *. 

The pacha would gladly commence many })ublic works, but he says as bo is not sure 
of keeping liis office for one day, tliat be cannot commence that w Inch might be (bscon- 
tinued by bis successor. If the sultan gave him the government for a certain number of 
years, then be would make several improvements, as r(»nds, public buildings, Ac. 

“ The objection on the part of the Porte might be fi<i‘ ft‘ar that the pacha would make 
himself iiidependcut, but situated as iliis pacha lie is, so easily attackable by Russia, and so 
apj)roaehab]c by the facility which steam navigation aUbrds of spetnlily conveying troops 
hither from Constantinople, I consider the pacha too sbnovd to entertain such a project. 

“ The favourable harvest of the last year has reduced the ]>nce of l)read to nearly its 
former rate, and should the crops provt? good next autniuri, the return to tlie old and very 
moderate price of tliis chief article of food will go far t'» rc'Uiove the eflects of the late 
severe distress on the well being of the population.” — Erzvrootn, January 20, 1842. 

The consul at Erzeroom reports that, during the year 1842^ the price of 
wlieat had fallen as low as before the famine of 1810 — viz., to aboijfrSls. Grf. per 
imperial quarter ; — that the interruption of trade with Persia had e'eased ; that 
rice was in consequence imported into Armenia from Erivan; that some im- 
provement was visible in the demand for British manufactures, of which above 
3000 bales were retailed during the year in the bazaars ; that a decided taste for 
them exists, but that the poverty of tlie people impedes their use ; tliat there 
is no road from the capital, Erzeroom, to the coast; that the inhabitants, being 
unable to pay the taxes imposed by the Turkish pacha, are fast sinking into 
poverty and destitution ; that the paclia has imposed 4 per cent, on goods imported 
by Persians; in consequence of which they pass tlieir wares in the name of 
Russian subjects; and that since the session of Erivan to Russia, tlie Persian 
subjects born there, and who have removed to Persia Proper, pass themselves off, 
for the purpose of^ trade, as Russians, and thus evade the additional duty. 

Batoom, is situated near the Georgian frontier, on the east coast of the 
Black# Sea. • Its. harbour is deep close to the shore and protected by a poiqt of 
land. Population about 2500. The surrounding country is described as fertile. 

“ In consequence of the revolt in the neighbouring province of Guriel, and the dis- 
turbe^tate qf this part of the country, the trade of the district has been very limited 
durin^he year 1841, altl^ough the gross return of shipping exceeds that of the year 1840. 

“ The Russian government having confiscated a cargo of British manufactured goods, 
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which had been smug'i^led into Georgia, has for some time })ut a stop to the contraband 
trade carried on with that country. 

As Guriel was supplied with Turkish and European manufactures from tliis market 
and ChorooksoOf the trade of the latter has suffered in consequence o^the revolt. 

“ The following is an approximate estimate of the value of importations for the y^ar 
1841 : British manufacture, 2600/. ; Russian iron, 520/. ,* wool, 600/. ; Turkish and otlier 
manufactures, 3200/. ; total, 6920/. Tfcis amount exceeds but little the total value of im- 
ports ill the autumn alone of 1840. 

“ Tffe«rops of Indian com, although not •quite equal to those of 1840, are fconsidercd 
very, fair, and the failure of those in tlie vicinity of Trebisond, will, it is though^ procure 
a gO(Kl demand for the ailicle liere. The quantity of maize exported was estimated at 
25,000 kiloes, <?r as many Winchester bushels ; wax, 4000 okes ; honey, 8000 okes ; 
butter, 4200 okes. The fishery having failed last wdnter, the fish oil exported was trifling. 

“ Some cargoes of boxwood were shipped to Europe last year : the quality was in- 
ferior, and the loss on the speculation considerable.” — Batoom^ Jbecerpher 31, 1841. In 
18 U, 1 British vessel arrived at Batoom, bringing a few bales of gooils, and left 
Redout-Kale. 

In 1842 there only arrived at and departed from Batoom 7 vessels : of these 4 were 
'rurkish, (2 of which in ballast and 2 with salt) ; 1 Austrian (a steamer), with goods from 
"JVeblsoiid ; 1 Russian, for timber ; and 1 Greek, for timber. The number of packages 
which passed through Batoom in 1842 for Georgia, were 128 packages of furs, 280 Turkish 
manufactures, value 2800/. ; 2250 sugars, value 9000/, ; 900 porter (British), value 
1350/.; 200 Indigo; 195 pepper; 4()0 coffee; 200 tin; 50 spelter; 200 steel; 350 
champagne, French and llimgarian, value 3500/.; 400 Turkish tobacco. Total value, 
41,697/. The manuraeturos call(‘d Turkisli were chiefly British, cut into short lengths at 
Constantinople and dyed generally blue; in vvhiijhform they are allowed to enter Georgia 
as Turkish fabrics. There is a trade carried on between Trebisond and Batoom in coasting 
boats, and nearly half of the manufactured goods imported by these consists of British 
fabrics.” 

•• 

COA8\OF THK IJLAt'K SEA FROM TflE BOSPHORUS TO TRKBISOXD. 

• 

There arc several small harbours along this coast, and the country is capal^le 
of yielding numerous products for exportation. Among these small ports are 
Ercoli or Ilcrculae^ with 5000 to 6000 inhabitants ; the anchorage is good, and 
the Turks build vessels in this place; the timber in the neighbourhood, and at 
Aastrah, being of excellent cfiality. Sinope, with 10,000 to 12,000 inhabitants, 
has a tolerably good port, but not much frequented, except by vessels which 
carry timber to Constantinople. • r 

Samsoon, with a population of only 2000, carries on an active coasting trade 
with Constantinople in vessels manned by Greeks. According to the vice- 
con suFs report for 1841, no vessel had arrived at Samsoon under English colours. 

“ The entries of Austriiiu vessels being so gi'cat has been ow'ing to the frefiuent 
visits of the steamers belonging to the Danube Steam Navigation Company, which ply be- 
tween Constantinople and Trebisond, and which call hero both iu going to and in returning 
from the latter place. , ••••.» 

• The largest of the Austrian steamers, of 160-horse power, engaged on this .station 
vyas wrecked near Amastra, in April last, but afterwards got off and taken to Constan- 
tinople, vi’herc she still remains undergoing I'cpairs. At present, beside.sk one Austiiari 
boat, of 140-horse power, constantly employed, and another, of 1 20-hoi*se power, which 
makes occasional trips, there is one of 150-liorse power, which w^as built in liiglan^Tiavf- 
gating under Turkish colours, and commauded by an Eoglislunan, which plies regularly. 
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‘With the annual increasing carrj'ing tinde of Trcbisond, these vessels ore not sufficiently 
large to perform the work offering to Satnsoori. Independent of goods, they embarked 
during the past year, 18,870 deck passengers, of which 11,2(X) were troops. The rate for 
ordinary passengers ist24.?., but for trooj^s only 12^?. The gain therefore by this branch 
of the ^r\dce alone amounted to 15,924/. 

“Of tlic 7G50 packages of goods imported here, about 1550 packages were sold for 
consumption ; leaving GlOO ]')ackages, which passed through Sainsoon for the interior. 

“ With a view of ascertaining how far a direct ti'ade from England could be carried on, 
T brought ‘liithcr some English nianufacturcs,hron and cotton twist. In the comif»eheement 
the natives kept aloof, preferring to draw their supplies from Constantinople, for which the 
regular steam communication afforded every facility. So soon, however,^ as a quarantine 
was impost‘d o)i arrivals fmin this coast, owing to the plague at Erzeroom, they discovered 
that the delay and expenses were not compensated by the advantage they enjoyed in 
purchasing at Constantinople. They then came to my stores, but took what they wanted 
in such limited quantities at a time, that I am uncertain whether their original system of 
fltapoi’ting themselves will not he again resorted to when the quarantine is removed. t 
“ The consumption of Sainsoon itself can never bt' considerahle, hut a deposit of such 
goods as are required, might induce buyei-s from the suritmnding country to come |iither 
for their supplies. The quantity of Englisli iron is not large, ow ing to tlie preference for 
the Russian article. Tlu* pi’ejndice against English iron, however, is less here than in 
other jiarts of rurkey, and peiliaj>s the clicapness of direct importations may gradually 
bnng it into more general use. The Russian g'ovenunent, as at Trehisond, keeps a 
deposit of its iron at Sainsoon, but the agent enqiloyed (an Armenian of C\>nstantinoj»le) 
is so restricted hy high limits, that he has not sold any for a long time past. ife cannot 
accept less than 110 piasters ])or quin tal=lH/. per ton ; while others readily sell similar 
qualities at 80 piasters per quintnl=13/. ]KTton. The appearance tff corn among the 
importations into a district which ought to expoH that article may require expla- 
nation. Supplies from abroad were rendered necessary from the scarifity caused hy the 
failure of the crops in 1839 and 1840. The last harvest was foriumitely a good one, and 
the distress which preceded it has been partially r(‘moved. •• 

“ Regarding the exports, the quantity from k'nissaria/t ought to hijf e been consi- 
derably more, but in 1840 lieavy losses were sustained IVoin nien hantlizc^ beifig left out by 
tlic steamers, sometimes because it exceeded wliat tliey could carry, and often because they 
were obliged to refuse goods to accommodate troops. This year it was known that the militia 
which had been dispersed at Xezih were to he eollected, and sent hy Sainsoon to C'on- 
stantinople, and the mercliant.s of Ka’issariah^ anticipating in con«e(|nc‘nee a rejietition of 
the inconvenience of last year, preferred transjiortiiig their produce hy the longer, hut 
more certain route overland. Tlie realization of the hopes entertained, that the entire 
trade of Ka'issariah would jiass through Samsfion, cannot h(‘ expected until the esta- 
blishment on this line of steamers of greater ca|jacity than those now employed. 

“ The overflowing of the rivers in ^this iieiglibfiurhood, from heavy rains in autumn, 
caused serious damage to the linseed and rice crops. The cpiality of tlie seed grown here 
is good, but being carelessly cultivated and collected, it is foul and mixed with extraneous 
seed, and would require cleaning before it could be sent to Europe. 

“^The hemp and timber of this ju-ovince eoiitinne to he taken for the exehisive use 
of tlio Ottoman government, llemj) and tiniher, if their exportation were permitted, would 
eventually prove a great acquisition to English traders. 

“ The priiieipaharticlc of export grown in tliis province is tobacco. 

“ The steamers brought from Constantinople during the y(‘nr 24,000/. in cash, the 
purchase of iV’odu(;e. yhe s[)ecie shipped from Samsoon ainonpted to 43,000/., of which 
25,000/. was from merchants, and 18,000/. sent by the governor to tlic Porte. ‘ 

“With regard to the commercial convention of Angn.st, 1838, it is tolerably observed ; 
but the inclination to violate it is certainly not wanting in the local autlioritics. A 
Eurogean, who received a parcel of silk from Amasia^ on account of an Englisli liouse at 
Constantinople, says tliat^the governor, Abdullah Bey, bad demanded duties on it, which 
were abolished by that treaty, but bad immediately abandoned the claim, when told tjiat 
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the consul was about being applied to on the subject. The bey is too cautious to interfere 
in my own commercial business, and his fear of compromising himself is so great, that I 
have never yet been asked to exliihit a single teskere (a custom-house ccrtiHcate), for 
goods 1 have received, on which the duty had been paid at Constantinople. lie is not, 
however, so scrupulous with otliers. Some Austrian subjects bought^t Constantinople, for 
900/. sterling, the privilege of taking leeches in the territory between Sinope and fre- 
bisond. The attention of the parties «vas more particularly directed to this district, in 
which the leeches are most abundant, but Abdullah Bey gave them to understand that he 
would ffimtiage to prevent their getting auy^unless he also had a share of th^ business. 
The Austrians knew too well that the Bey possessed the means for doing wdiat he 
threatened, and were obliged to accept his proposals — viz., the sale to him for 1360/. of the 
privilege as far as it regarded Sarnsoon, they retaining the exclusive* right of collecting the 
leeches, juiying the bey at the rate of ()S piasters per oke=4i^. Gr/ per lb. for whatever 
ipiantity they exported. On a moderate calculation, Abdullali Bey must have made a profit 
of lo(K)/. stciTing. The absence of European establishments at Sarnsoon has hitherto 
])i .! vented that benefit which the convention was intended to produce, but its effects must 
sooner or later be felt in a country so rich in exportable commodities as the province 
of D^anik and its neighhourhood. In common with all parts of the j)achalic of Trehisond, 
Sarnsoon is not yet subjected to the fiscal regulations of the Hatli Sheriff of Gnlhcine .^^ — 
SamsofOi^ December 31, 1841. 

Faih of ZiLLini. — The almost total failure of the fair of 1840 was attributed to 
many eireumstanees against which it had not tliis year to contend. The war in Syna, an 
unprecedented early and severe winter, and the want of cash among the natives, in con- 
se(|uence of shoi-t/ crops for two successive years, were then all supposed to have caused the 
unfortunate result of the fair. This year, notwithstanding none of these impediments 
existed, it proved if any tiling still worse : tlie number of visiters was unusually limited, the 
rpuintity of goods less than half of that brouglit last year, and very little was sold, although 
the pec^ple remained a fortnight after the ordinary time. The sales effected were by the 
Angora merchants, M*ho being capitalists, and having larger stocks than others, could 
afford to give cv 4 ?dits of four and five mont.h.s, and in some in.stanees to consent to payments 
being delerrc^J till the fair of Vaprnhlee in Augu^t next. \Vith all these disadvantages, 
however, tltt? sellers <lid not get nmeh better prices than they [)aid for their merchandize at 
Constantinople. Tire fair is attended from all parts of the country, but the mass of pur- 
eliitsers are traders from places not very distant, sneh as Tokaf^ T.tvns, Amnsia, Tebo- 
room, Vnzpaf, Marsovou, cVc. Before the introductimi of steam navigation into this 
quai’ter, a journey to Constantinople from the above jrlaces was considered a very great 
undertaking, independent of the risk of plunder on the road. The facility afforded by the 
steamers, and the eonserpient security for travellers bav(‘ worked a complete change, rind 
people now find it more advanfageous to proceed with their cash to Constantinople, where 
they can adapt their purchases jn’eciscly to their wants. For example, a native of Aniasia 
can come to Sainsoon for G,<f., Ins passage to Constantinople would cost 24^., in all 30^. ; 
and as much more to return, and 20,y. ff>r expen.ses during a stay of ten days at Con- 
stantinople, and his expenditure would not exceed 4/. If we allow besides 20s, for 
emhaling, freight and transport of two package:; of manufactures, the whole outlay would he 
hut 5/. The prices at Zilleh, to cover interest, charges, and a moderate profit, are not 
considered remunerating \in1ess they yield 20 per cent over those at Const anti nopU*. 

“ Now the Ainasia shopkeeper who requires two ballots of inanufactures valued at 50/. 
sterling, by making his purchase at Coiistantinojde, and after payij;ig bis disbursements, 
5/., w'ill save 5/. or 10 per cent, and he has moreover the advantage of making a particular 
selection, and the satisfiwtion of seeing the capital. 

“ The agent stationed at Zilleh, from the mint at Coffstantinopflp, collAjced old 
Turki.sh coins, in 1839, to the amount of 5(K)0/., in 1840 only 600/., and in 1841, no more 
thati 300/. This may be partly attributed to the coin being called in, and destroyed as 
soon as it is found, which necessarily diminished tlie amount in circulatidn.” ^ 

Amasia. — “ The crop of silK in this district has been vciy abundant. t^tal 

quantity produced is calculated at 48,000 okes = 1 32,000 Wjs., being an increase over 
1839 of 28,000 okcs= 77,000 lbs. ; 1840, of 12,000 okcs= 33,000 ibs. ; and of 18,000 
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okes = 49,500 lbs, more than what has liitherto been considered a tolerable crop. Prices 
were higher than authorized by the value of silk elsewhere. The quality, which last year 
was sold at 25 piasters per (itrn = per lb., this year ruled at between 32 and 38 
piasters per litra := 7s. 9d. to* 9,?. j)cr lb. With so plentiful a crop there was no demand 
from abroad to whiclw to attribute these higher prices, wliich were caused by two Euro- 
peans, ^agents for liojiises in Switzerland, who, in the commencement of the season, 
imprudently attempted to prevent each other from nurchasing, by paying exorbitant rates. 
The Europeans this year exported between them about 14,000 lbs. of silk. 

“ Some natives wound olf a small quantity on the short reel, but the principal Turkish 
buyers, prejudiced against changing old customs, declared they would not purchase any 
of the new dimensions, and even the Moithassil interfered to oblige people to continue the 
original method of reeling the silk. The innovation, therefore, immedirfeely fell to the 
ground, but the preference shown by Europeans for the short reel has rather encouraged 
those who introduced it. Another important advantage has already be^ii secured ; until 
this year, to render the silk very white, milk was mixed with the water employed in wind- 
ing off the cocoons. It appears lhat this prevented the silk from eiisily taking a dye, a,nd 
hfrnce arose a great objection to the article in Europe. The circumstance seems to have 
been brought to the notice of the Turkish government, and before the time for reeling this 
year arrived, a finnan was published interdicting tho use of milk under pain of severe 
punishment. The difference in the whiteness is hardJy perc(‘ptible, and if the ]>eople 
could be persuaded to pay more attention in the prej)aration of their silk, Amasia woidd 
soon be able to supply Eiiroj)e with a voiy considerable ({iiantity of this rich commodity. 
The trial in preparing it, made hy an English liouse at (Constantinople, completely suc- 
ceeded, and the quality proved very little inferior to Brussa silk, and quite fine eiiough 
for the English market. 

“The goveniment has paid no attention to the ])etiTion of the Amasia nicrehants, 
praying for some reduction in the duty on their silk. Tliis i*ontinucs to he 12 per cent on 
a valuation of 200 piasters per oke, or 24 j)er cent on its real value, besides which a duty 
of 10 per cent is taken from the sellers by the local authorities, so that the article is taxed 
34 per cent by the time it arrives at Constantijiople. 

“ The Afshar tribes, lately [dundered at Albostan, near Gbunin, a caravan of goods, 
valued at lOOOZ. steiling. Three quarters of the property were recovt*re5 ky Aly Bey, 
the Zahtlyeh (executive authority) at Gliurun, who iinnu'diately niised about 100 volun- 
teers, and went in ])ursuit of tlie robbers. No punishment was, however, inflicted, and 
tlielr being allowed to retain a portion of the plunder is attributed to the great friendship 
existing between Aly Boy and tho chief of the tribes referred to. 

“ The town of Amasia, by order of the government, is obliged to pay an annuity of 
30/. to the family of the Italian doctor of the quarantine who was murdered there hy the 
populace last year.” • 

Tokat is a large town in the interior of Asia Minor; tlic population is* estimated 
variously at from 40,000 to 80,000 inhabitants. The following is extracted from a consular 
report in the country round Tokat : • 

“ The crop of yellow berries was much injurcMl hy hall-storms ; the quantity produced 
was small, and the quality bad. The same occurring at Kaissariuh^ where yellow berries 
are principally grown, people expected that prices would rule high at Constantinople and 
Smyrna. Owing to the dull state of the European markets, tlie short crops produced no 
effect at the above places, and lieavy losses w^ere experienced by tliose wlio speculated at 
the places of growth. Trees. Avhich in good years gave 13 okcs=3o^- lbs. of berries, 
this year only rendereh 1 oke = 2^} lbs. 

“ If the samples of tlie maddtjr-roots of Tokat, sent to good judges, will suit the 
demandfrom England, tliis article may ho shipped from Sanisoon At a little more than Ifalf 
what it costs at Smyrna. The price at Tokat is 120 piasters per f/uinial, and tho transport 
to the coast about 20 piasters, together 140 piasters per quintal = 265. per cwt. .At 
^Smyrna the selling price is 250 piasters per quintal = 415. Gd. per cwt. 

Tim extensive copper refinery, built at Tokat under the superintendence of Mr. 
Gustaveae Pauliny, will not be completed until the month of May, 1842. The cost of it 
was not expected to exceed 10,000/., but 15,000/. will be nearer the expenditure. 
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“ The quantity of copper brou^lit to Tokat for refining tliis year from Arganah was 
130,000 batmans = 975 tons. The people in the interior seem better pleased with the 
hatti-sheriff of Gulhaue than they were last year. The government seems determined to 
prevent abuses on the part of its agents, and the Mouhassils of Tqjtat and Amasia have 
been changed repeatedly duiing this year, for not conforming strictly to the regulations of 
that edict. The Mouhassils, formerly appointed from Constantinojifo, are now nominated 
by a defterdar residing at Sivas.” — Samsoon^ December 31, 1841. 

Copper Afbies of Arganah, — Information given to the Vice-consul at Samsoon by 
Mr. Gfistave de Pauliny, Director-general iof Mines in Turkey: — ‘‘M. de Pauliny luis 
just returned from Arganah, where he went to establish some Hungarian engineers in the 
Turkish servicc^now employed in working tlie mines in that district.. He visits the capital 
to rej^resent to government the absolute necessity of a change in tlie system now pursued — 
of supplying the mines with fuel by forced labour. The people are obliged to furnish it at 
about sterlin*g per horse-load . and such as do not themselves own horses, hire them 
from others at about l.v, 9|r/. per load, or 1.9. 3^/. more tliau they receive. 

' “ The quantity of fuel wliich the forests within twelve lioiirs* reach of the mines cp*. 
supply, w'ill not last for more than twenty years, and imless some means are devised, the 
mines, he says, will be lost to the country. 

‘^The average quantity of copfier which the Arganali mines yields, is 140,000 batmans, 
or 1050 tons ])er annum. This cstahlishment is placed under the charge of a Turk ap- 
pointed by the ‘ Consul dcs Clines’ of Constantinople. 

“ Ho says there are copper-inincs yet unexplored in many parts of Asia 3Iinor ; some 
of them in the immediate vicinity of Tokat. He visited the Livaii 3Iountain near Har- 
])oot, to report on the iron, which is found there in great (quantities. The ore is exceed- 
ingly rich, and renders 75 q)er ctuit qmre metal. 

There is no doubt whatever that veins and deposits of ore in this country are every- 
where to be found, and it is not iinqwohablc that if the Turkish government permitted 
Euroj)eaiis to work mines on paying a modei'ate seignorage, speculators would be found 
w ho w ould enter on such undertakings.” 
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Kaissartah (Ca*6Grcfl), in the province of Karamania, nearly in the 
centre of Asia Minor, contains 32,255 inhabitants, 2500 of whom are Greeks, 
Armenians, and Jews, It is situated on the edge of a large fertile plaid, and 
has some manufactures of cotton thread, clotli, and yellow morocco leather. The 
land is fertilized by inundations. ^ 

The population of fhe district of Kaissariah living in^the^towp, witl^its six 
sub-districts, and 102 villages, were estimated, in 1841, as follows: — Houses, 
12,4 i 22 inhabited by Turks, 3716 by Armenians, 2854 by Greeks^- — total num- 
ber of bouses, 24,992. If eacb.house be estimated as lodging five inhabitants, 
the total population will amount to 124,960 inhabitants.* 
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Ill consequence of the central position of Kaissarmh, a British consul has 
been established there, and we slmll conclude oar statements relative to the pro- 
ductions and trade of Asia Minor, by the following abstracts from a report drawn 
up by iiim for the year 1841. 

« Kaissariah, or, L it is pronounced by the natives, Kahsariftjrh, and more commonly 
Kaissary^ was fonncily tlie centre of the comnn^rce of Anatolia, and the (nnporium to 
which tiie^ traders of "Koordistan, Syria, and Moso]>()taniia, rcsortwl to dispose lof their 
produce, and to obtain suj)plies of European merchandize. 

“ The people iLave been always remarkable for groat intelligence and activity, and for 
a spirit of commercial (‘iiterprise, whicli lead them to pin’sne their trading, occupations in 
all parts of the empire. 

“ The trade of Ka'issariah has been long gradually diminishing, but h.s decline has been 
more rapid dining tlie last few years, wiiich by many is attributed to the facilities of com- 
munication introduced by steam navigation. The more imnu'diate causes however appear 
‘fOrhave been the depressing influence of the war witli Mehernet Ali ; the iii'secuiity of liie 
country, owing to the constant incursions of the Kurds that inhahit the neighbour- 
hood, and the failure, for two years, of the grain crops all over Asia Minor. \ ct, nltli nigli 
much reduced from its former impoi taiici*, Kaissariah is still the scat of a considt‘i ahlc tia<h‘, 
carried on with the surrouiidifig disiricts, with Er/ei’ooni, Tarsons, Constantinoph*, and 
Smyrna. The intercourse with the two last-nientioned j)laces is inaintaimHl pai’tly through 
Tarsous and Sanisoon, but not to a great e.\rent through citluT ; and since the disappoint- 
ment and Joss which attended the latter route two years ago, in eonseepumee of the failure 
of engagements on the ]>art of the Austrian steamers, that channel is now hut seldom 
availed of, and the trade with Smyrna, particularly that in exports, lias almost entiiely re- 
sumed its previous direct course overland. 

“ Imports. — The arti<;les of colonial and British produce impoiled, arc cofTee, refined 
sugar, tin, sal-ammoniac, sheet ii*on, copperas, and indigo (consumed to u great oxtont); 
and cochinoak dyewoods, pejipcr, [limento, cloves cassia lignea, and other spices, and tin 
plates, — of the latter the consumption is more restricted. ** 

“ Unbleached calicoes of all descriptions, muslins, shawls, ])lain and stript^f nankins, are 
very largely consumed ; and bleached calicoes, all kinds of jirinted cotton pit*cc goods, 
cotton velvet, and cotton twist, are used, but in smaller (piantlties. English slu‘et iron, re- 
quired to a large extent, is employed in all this part of Anatolia, for the plates on which 
bread is baked. A good deal of indigo, eocliineal, and dyewoods, is wanted for the mimn- 
facture of carpets. The remainder, with a jiortion of the unbleached lalieoes iin]»orted, 
(which annually exceed 4d,(X)() pieces.) and some of tlie niiislins, are worked uj) in the nu- 
merous dyeing and printing establisJiments, and the |>rodiq*(* is distrihnled tlirongliout the 
country. Striped and plain -coloured nankins are worn by all classes, and very large quan- 
tities, especially of the former, are sold. Those from Switzerlaml being provided ebeaper, 
have, in some degi’ce, superseded the British mamifact lire. Some cotton twist is used in 
the native manufactures. The demand for it has lati‘ly falkm off: many places, wliii^Ii 
drew supplies from this market, now obtain from Alej)]>o and Erzeroom. 

“ Other imports of foreign European articles consist chiefly of Russian bar iron, 
German steel and glassware ; Italian common writing paj)er, Frencli and Belgian woollen 
cloths, foreign silks, and red caps or fezzes ; — to which may he addetd, cotton and silk 
stuffs, brought from Diarbekir, Moussul, Aleppo, and Damascus ; Persian shawls, tobacco, 
and klieniiah, brougitt from Erzeroom. 

“ The consumption of Russian iron is large, for borse-sbocs, nails, cai*t furniture, and 
implemg)nts of chusbandry. Common English iron has been tried* and not approved, oujing 
to the difficulty of working it ; the quality, called No. 3, would not present that objection, 
and its cheapness may, in time, enable its being brought into successful competition with 
the Russian. There is a great sale for paper, as it is substituted for glass in the windows of 
almost all houses. Woollen cloths are sold in coiisidei»,ble quantities, but few of English 
make ^1 answer : those ui^ually sent to the Levant not being of sufficient substance to suit 
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the ffeiici'al wants in this directinn ; fnr this reason the foreign fabric enjoys a preference, 
but, by bn'n^iri^ the proper quaJities to the notice of our manufacturers, English cloth may 
become a more important article for this market. The foregoing imports connnand 
the most extensive and constant demand. There are many others wljith are either of un- 
certain or only limited sale, and, with few exceptions, all varieties ^of European articles 
used in Turkey can he found in small quantities in tlie spacious and well-stocked bazars. 

“ The district of Kuissariah is not fertile in corn ; a plentiful liarvest not sufll(‘ing for 
more than three months’ consumjition. The residue is su{)plied from Yuzgat and Sivas. 

A vafioty of cxj)ortahle commodities, IJbwcver, arc obtained ; viz., yellow heiTies, 
sheep’s and goats’ wool, raw' cotton, madder roots, gum tragacanth, aniseed, linseed, 
scanimoiiy, furs, f^ins, hides, Arc. 

“ YeUow Berries. — The principal production of the countiy^is the yellow beny% to which 
the climate and soil^if Kaissariah are peculiarly favoura])Ie, the quality here being ac- 
knowledged I'ar superior to that gi'own elsewhere. The shrubs wdiich spring spontaneously 
are the most hardy and productive, hut are few compared with what are cultivated : of the 
latte*#, large plantations exist in the neighliourliood of tlie town, and of most of tlie vil- 
lages ; much attention and expense are bestowed upon the cultivation, hut the return is 
very j^’cearious, shrubs which yitdd abundantly for several ytrars frequently become 
l)arreu, and tlu; plantations arc tlu‘ii renew’(‘d. The blossoiti is c>ften injured by fogs 
md heavy rains, and tlie lauTy is cx]>osed to many accidents from uiiseast)nahl(* weather be- 
"ore it ripens. A tree in full h<*aring* will give as much as () okcs= Ifi.V lbs., but sometimes 
■lot more than 1 oke = 2^Mhs. In fair seasons, the average for a fruitful tree is about 8 
ikes = 8;}^ lbs. After gathering, the berries are very carefully dried in well ventilated 
Y>oms, conipl(‘tely sheltered from the sun, any exposure to the influence of which would 
dl’ect their coloring matter. In the process of drying they lose half their w 

“ I'lie w hole product* of yellow berries, in a good season, is estimated at 350,000 okes 
= 8,750 cw t., and it has sometimes amounted to as much as 500,000 okes = 12,500 
■w't. The last year ga>o a short cro[>, which in all did not exceed 200,000 okes = 5000 
w t. Of the total <piaiitity of tliis article annually produced it is reckoned that tw'o-thirds 
re grown in the diwtrietof Kaissariah. 

“ Sheep'" s JV^(d is purchas(*d from the Kurds and Tiukmans who, in spring, In'ing 
iieir flocks to l4ie pastures in this neighhourliood. About 9000 quintals = 500 tons can 
c easily collected for exj»ort, and the article is well adapted for England, where it has been 
)ld at from 9t/. to 1 1 cl, per pountl. All that does not go abroad is used on the spot iu the 
lainifactnre of oarj)cts and coarse cloth, and other articles worn by the peasantry. 

Cotton ICooL — Large supplies of raw cotton, the growth of Adana, is sent to Smyrna 
liefly through Tarsous, hut a great deal finds its w ay thither from this jilaee. 

Madder Boots are ohtaini-il in the adjoining districts of Carainan, Elegri, and Ak- 
L*rai. The qiiantity is ealeulatecf at about fiOOO quintfils = (>(>00 ewt. ; a part is shipped 
•r Europe at 'farsous, some is sent to Smyrna, and some is consumed by the native dyers. 

Gain Tracfcuanth, which abounds in this (piarter, is brought to market by* the 
iirds, and the soiling, ])eil'ornio(l here, cn.ahh*s the selection of a very fine quality : nearly 
c wliolo is sent to Constantinople and Smyrna, for Europe. 

“ Gnats" ll ooL — Very little white goat’s wool \f> found hero, but it is procurable from 
e vicinity. Of the gi ay and black, or mixed qualities, about 40,000 okes = 1 10, (KX) lbs. 
e annually produced near Kaissariah. 

“ Aniseed and Linseed can be had in considerable quantities; the former^ said to grow 
Id, is gathered by the Kurd tribes, juul gi>es to Smyrna. Very little li.l¥!eed w as raised, 
t the demand in Europe has encouraged the eultivatiou. Last season 30,000 kilos, 
about 4000 quarters, wer^ ex]ioiled, and a great increase is anticipate^ this^ car. , 

“ ^cammonp. — Tlie quantity of scammony is small ; and of galls, which come from 
larbekir and Mousul, the supplies arc limited. 

Skins. — A good many fox-skins arc sent hence to En^room, for the dealers from 
>orgia, and from 50,(X)() to 60,000 hare-skins, of good qiiality aud cheap, are annually 
ported, principally to Trieste. A vast number of lamb, slieep, and goatif skins! ' are *' 
?d in making yellow and red morocco leather, the preparation dl' which forms a great 
mch of native industry, and many parts of Turkey are supplied w'ith ^ho article from 
VOL. TI. Ij 
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hence- Of cow and ov-Iiides, independent of those remaining for home use, about 
are available for evjjort. cT. ^reat many cattle brought from LrztTOOin and Sivas beini*‘ 
annually slaughtered for making’ ^ pa sioormah^' or beef preservKl witJi garlic and pej)- 
per, and diied in tt<e sun for winter food. Besides proviiling all Aiiatoha, Aleppo, and 
Damaicns, 4000 to 5000 packages, or about 0000 cwt. yearly of it, is seiit tt> Constanti- 
nople. * 

Leeches , — The leech fiAierics of Kaissariab, like those in other parts of the einjiire, 
are annually disposed of by g<H’ernment to the highest bidder at Constantin<j>le. For 
three sucV’essive years, they have been purchiised by the same jiarties, who are*^Luro]U‘ans, 
accustomed to the trade, and who send the leeches for sale to Alarseilles. As the nuirshi's 
in this direction had not been previously explored, the ii^heii(‘s were tlu'^first ycuv s(»ld for 
the small sum of 250/. By competition the price was raised the following year to SOO/., 
and last season it iiicieascd to 1200/, The purchasers realized a greaJ^])rotit at the coui- 
mencoment, but latterly most of their leeches perished before getting to inark(‘t, and, besides 
the risk, the business is attended with so much expense, tliat tliey an* not su]>]>osctl on tlu* 
,.whole to have realized very ample gains. The marshes have been much exliaustedr yet 
it is said that (>000 ok<*s = 16,500 lbs. of leeches were obtained last season. Tlie monopedy 
has this year been order(‘d to he sold on the spot, instead of at Constantinople. , 

A57rc is collected here for the governmeiit, by two persons sent from the superiu- 
tendeiit of the powder mills at ('onstantinojde. T])e\ are not seconded by the authorities 
in preventing a trade in the article, and have he(‘ii uitableto ju’ocnre more titan 28,000 okes 
per annum. Natives liavo offered, if ein}doyed, to })rovide 50, 000 okes = 1250 cwt. 
aiiiiiially. and about as much mnro is now extracted secretly and sold in the country. 

“ The town of Kaissariab numbers 6451 houses, atul is situated at tlm foot of the 
mountain of Ergves, which lias been estimated as vinng to an elevatimi of njiwards of 
12,000 feet. AccMU'ding to a statement, obtained fron\ aeciirato sources, the whole dis- 
trict compT’ises a jiopuUitiou of nearly 125,000 souls, and the villages are said to he more 
numerous, larger, and to contain a greater majority of inhabitants in easy cirenmstanees. 
than any other part of Anatolia. The rayahs an* exelusiiely Armenians and Crei*ks. 
The climate is warm in summer, and not very severe in winter, allhoui«h a great d«‘al of 
snow falls. It is goiierally considered healthy; hut fi‘ver3 are very eomii|«»n in tin* warm 
season, and are Oieii so prevalent in the town, that most of the peo])lo are t*bligi‘d to <piit 
it. 'I'he nnhealthiiioss of the town is ]>orhaps chiefly owing to its being built iip«*n a 
perfect level, wliich, pieventliig proper drainage, occasions a great deposit evi'rvw hen* of 
stagnant w^ater, particularly from the nurnt'rous tanneries and dyeing*-hoiises. There is, 
besides, an accumulation of filth allowed in the strc£*ts and t>tlier parts, w hich alone seems 
sufficient to cause sleknoss. A sujjerintendent, and a doctor of the fpuiraiitine who are 
resident here, have endeavoured to introduce regulations for enforcing eh*anlliiess. The 
autliorlties promised their co-operation, but it w^as iibver cordially afforiled, and the 
attempts at impioveineiit in this respect have thcrciure been attended with little oi’ no 
effect. The country has sometimes suffered from plague, hut has not been visited by tlie 
disease for several yeai-s, and on the last occasion it was iK*ither violent nor of "long 
duration. The houses are solidly built of hewn stone, and have terraced roofs : their 
internal distrlhution is had, and adapted more to a very warm, than to a temperate 
climate. The villages contain some handsome dwellings, constructed on the style of (liose 
on file Bosphorus. Grain from Yusgat is cheap ; fuel scarce and expensive. IVoiisions 
of most iuuds are good and abundant, but dearer than in most otlier iidand jmi’ts of 
Turkey. Many tlie fruits of warm climates are grown, and wine is made, thougli of 
indifferent quality, and only in limited (jiiantities. 

“In proceeding to my post from Saiusoon, instead of taking the direct mad through 
Zillcii, 1 VI as induced to go hy Sivas, as I had hecMi told that Kaissariali was a depeiWeuey 
of that pachalic. It proved, however, that I had been mlsinfonned, tliis ilistrict being sub- 
ject to the jurisdiction of the pacha and the Mouliassil of Vii^gat. Both those • officers 
resided at that place, and 1 found Kaissariali governed by the ‘ N'ekil* (lieutenant) of the 
•MoufKissil, ds the civil authority, and by a ‘Zabtiyeli,’ as olfieer for tlie executive. They 
are appointed by the pa6ha, and are assisted a munitupal council, of which tliey them- 
selves are memters, the others being the cadi, the mufti, two deputies from the Mus- 
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5.iilmans, and two from the Armenians and Greeks. The pacha has only once been at 
Kjii'ssariah for a short period, drid the Mouhassil, who occasionally visits it, is never ])rosent 
for any length of time. This has been a source of constant inconvenience to tlie public 
business, for all matters, excepting* those of the most minor importance, are lefern .] to 
Yiisg-at; while Osman Pacha, who is indolent and addicted to debaucheiy, pays^little 
attention to what is submitted to him, or to the proper discharge of hf!s duties. TJie per- 
sons here intrusted with the conduct of ailiirs cannot act with decision, and being natives, 
and Influcncod by local interests, are not active in maintaining thcij* authority, and adduce 
their wanf of power as a frequent pretext for wkhholding justice. Gi eat disorder has been 
tbe consequence ; tlie roads have become more than ever insecure, and robberies and otlier 
crimes, which ba\y not been uncommon even in the town, are committed with impunity 
iji all parts of the country. This being productive of universal complaint, tijo Porte lately 
directed the Pacha ^and the Mouhassil to transfer their residence hither from Yusgat. 
With this order the latter immediately complied, hut the Pacha has not done so. He is 
aware it were not possible for him to pursue here the dissolute life he leads at Vu.sgat, which 
is th^ motive for his ])referriug it as a residence, aud is therefore emjdoylng every nujans to ^ 
obtain ])ermission to remain there. It is anticipated tliat this will t)Lcasion bis dismissal 
from hij post, the pi*ospect of w^hleh is a subject of general satisfaction. It is a glaring 
inconsistency, that so important a place as Kaissanah, slioiild so long have been witliout a 
resident Paclia, wdille one slionld have been stationed in a towm comparatively f»f sucli in- 
signilicance as Yusgat. Tliose that inliahit this vicinity and frecpicnt the pastures, are 
the Turkmans, the Kurds, and the Aosliars, a race said to be distinct from the other two, 
and pt'culiar to this pju*t of tlio country. The Turkmans arc generally peaceable, but the 
others are not so; and from the Aoshars in particular, whose piincipal occiJ])ation seems to 
be jdundor, the iuhahitants of this quarter siifha* eontinual molestation. Whole villages 
are sometimes niiiicd by their depredations; which are not confined to any y)artieular 
st*ason, and in which it would a])pear they have been encouraged by the lax police of the 
autliorities, and the abolition of I lie punishment of deatli, the only efi’cetual restiaint iqion 
these wild and lawlo-s pe<)]»le. On iny journey through Sivas, Seid Pacha would not con- 
sent to my jirocecding without an escort of armed liorseineii, as a proteciion against these 
marauders, a itTy ty of wliom liad hut a sliort time before ])illaged a caravan near Ghuruii. 
Trav(dlers, unfleeompanicil by a guard, can raredy j)a>s with any chance of safety. Since 
my arrival, many have been phnulen‘il at a short distance from this ]>laee, and T am in- 
formed that, in suimiier, ])assengers from the town are constantly waylaid and rol>h(*J. A 
tiriiian lias just been puhlislu*d, nnthoriziiig the punishment of deatli. There is also a 
report that an expedition agaiii>t the Kurds is to be undertaken next summer, by tlie 
Paellas c)f Sivas, of ^'usgat, and of Koniah. 

“ The p(»opIe in this (piarter, and in tliat jiortion of the Pachalic of vSivas tlirough which 
I passed, acknowledge w ith resjicH^ t/> the lute that thougli not alw ays strictly 

observed, it has been productive of great good, in restraining abuses and extoriion among 
local governors; and tlie rayahs, espi'cially, speak of tlie greater freedom and tranquillity 
they HOW' enjoy. All, however, agree, that aholislihig the punishment of death has been 
prejudicial to good order, and has tmuled to the increase of crime ; and many complain 
tliat tlic taxes claimed for government are heavier now than under the old system. 
The contributions reipiircd from the whole (iistrict of Kaissariah never exceeded 1600 
])urses=: 8,000/., till the year in which the death of Sultan Mahmoud occurred.* At 
that period, the extraordinary demands in this country for the army einph^VjyiAiiw^lie ])re- 
paration for war with Kgyiit, raised the amount to 2000 purses <s:H U)^)0/. ToO 
pursers = oToO/. more, are besides exacted from the sub-districts: being nearly threc- 
lourths over the form^u* amount of taxation. The contributions wore projiortioned on the 
numner of houses, hut the jMussulmans last year protested agaiiist*this*nde,*urgiug that, 
though they w'cre the most numerous, the rayalis were inoi e W’ealthy, and should bear a 
heavict sliare. The question was settled by the rayahs giving a sum in diminution of 
the quota due by the JMussuhnaiis. 1 w^as not pre])arcd to expect the estahlislinioiit of 
a European Consul w’ould he favourably view'od by any of the natives. •! have been 
treated with politeness by all, how'evor, and have had no eaus& to conqilain of my re- 
ception even by the authorities, having, on arrival, received visits from inost of the persons 
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in office. The Mussulmans of Kaissariah are extremely bigoted and intolerant, and they 
prohibited the rayahs from wearing dresses of particular colours, from riding through any 
part of the town, and obliged them to dismount on being met anywhere on horseback by 
any respectable Turk. In the Christian churches (no bells being allowed) a rattle is sounded 
as a <^11 to jmiyers.* The custom gave great olleiice to a Mollah who has great influence, 
and a threat from hiiu compelled its discontinuance. On learning that I was expected here, 
the Cadi recommended the Mussulmans to be aw#re of insulting or molesting any of my 
people, and to abstain from annoying the rayahs. The primates informed me, that this 
soon caused a cessation of the vexations m^ticed, which 1 understand have nefi teen since 
renewed. There are many pei’soiis here, either natives or long established in the country, 
who have Russian or Greek passports, and are treated as rayahs. Em’ojieaii merchants 
at Tarsous experience great inconvonienee in trading* with the interior, owing to ignorance 
of its resources leaving them entirely at the mercy ot native information. The coniitry 
between this place and Tarsous com])relu‘nds districts, rich in various productions, wliicli 
have hithci’to been but little explored by the Kiiropt'aii trader, and a more intimate 
knowledge of their commercial resources might tend materially to the extension of B/tish 
^trade in this quarter.” 

“ Ea change. — About 1 lo piasters at present rate of excliange = 1/. sterling ; a}»atmaii 
= () okes ; an okc = lbs. 

“ Tin bars are sold with ^ their weight of salammoiiiac, without which the article 
cannot ho used for tiiiuiiig copper vessels. 

“ The charges are, duty according to the tarid' (on most ai-ticlcs about 12 per cent), 
and o or 6 per cent for brokerage, commission, ^^c.. and carriage to or from Smyrna, 
about 90 piasters per quintal of J 80 okes = 4.s. per ewt. The carriage to Samsoon is 
about 2.V. iW. ; that to Smyrna, camels enqdov thirty to tinrty-iivc days, and liorscs, tw'cnty- 
six to thirty days. To Samsooiij the caravans can go in about half the time.” — Kaissarialty 
Evhruarif 26, 1842. 

Lists of Prices and principal Imports and Exports at Ka'issanah, 
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PRICE S. 


ARTICLES. 


CurrtTcy.l Per 


Sterling. 


Per 


ARTICLES 

(’urrency.j Per | Sterling. [ Per 


Copperas . . 

piasters. 

2 

C«..flee 

H to 

('orhineal , 

130 

Cloves.. . . . 

23 

Ca.-<.sfa ligoL'a 

40 

Iron bars, Ru.s.siau .... 


— sheet, English j 


Indigo 

130 

Peppi 

7 

Pimento. . . . 

14 

Taper 

3U 

Sugar, loaf , 

H 

— crushed. 

S:ce1, ^ierman. . . 

7 

Tin bars 

MANLl'ACriUT^, 

120 

Unbleached J 

45 to 115 

Bleached ditto TTy 

to 115 

Mus 

Nankins, striped and' 

.00 to GO 

plain, coloured. 

3^ to 4 

Cotton CcJlvt't- . . A . . . . 

k 3ia 

Prints of various kindt 

GO to 140 

Shawls, zebras 

2K to 30 

— pines 

45 to 55 

Twist, water, 20 to 30. . 
Persian tobacco 

21 to 23 

12 

> khennah ’ 

« 1 

10 


pirtHters. 


oke. 

IGs. 


Aniseed . 


okc 

4.5.4. 

cwt. 

do. 

GMs. 

do. 

|<;al]s 


do. 

48». 

do. 

do 

4s. Ud. 

11 . 

jCum tragacantlT . . . 

10 

do. 

KOS. 

do. 

do. 

lid. 

do. 

Linseed . 

1*/ to U 

kilo. 

2G>J. 

rjrter. 

do. 

Is. 5d. 

do. 

Hides 

p, 

nk(.^ 

40.4. 

cwt. 

dll. 

287. 

ton 

Madder-roots . . 

3 

do. 

244. 

do. 

do. 

*2^1. 

do. 

Scarnmuoy .... 

GO to G5 

do. 

4s. Gd. 

lb. 

do. 

4s. Ud. 

lb. 

Skins, goat .... 

G 

each 

Is. 2d. 

each 

do. 

.'Id. 

do. 

— sheep ..... . 


do. 

lid. 

do. 

do. 

G.l. 

do. 

• bare 

li 

do. 

.'lid. 

do. 

ream 

Gs. 

ream 

Wool, goats’, white. 

14 

oke 

lid. 

lb. 

oke 

G88. 

cwt. 

— ditto, mi^ed 


do. 

Giid. 

do. 

do. 

50s. 

do. 

— sheep’s, wa.'ihed. 


do. 

54d. 

do. 

do. 

40.4. 

do. 

Yellow berricH 


do. 

hi. 

cwt. 

do. 

48/. 

do. 

Raw cotton 


do. 

4id. 

lb. 


pit'ce j Us. to ‘i3». piece I 

Inll* fo! Khenua is a dye for the hair used in the baths of Con^ 

do. Il0s.tol2a.. do. 'stantinople. 


mine yard 

pike Is. do. 
piece 1 1 2s. to 2 Sh. piece 
do. |.*is.Gd.toGs. do. 
do. Us. to I Is. do. 
oke lOd. 1b. 
do. 5d. do. 
do 4d. do. 
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SYRIA AND PALESTINE. 

• 

Syria and PAnESTiNB. — A great portion of this extensive country consists 
of a succession of hills and valleys. On the north and west it presents a 
rugged appearance, and mountainous character. The country east of thq^ 
Orontcs and Damascus is level and fertile ; and in many parts of Palestine and 
Syria there are valleys and tracts of great natural fertility. This region, so cele- 
brated in sacred and profane liistory, is at present in a state little removed from 
general anarchy. Under the military despotism of Mehemet Ali, order was cer- 
tainly maintained. His lieutenant, Ibrahim Pacha, was far from being a mild 
ruler, and his conscriptions and exactions were excessive and severe ; but there 
was some security against internal and external depredations, while, under the 
administration of the Porte, all security has disappeared ; life and property arc 
no longer safe, and the mountaineers of Lebanon seem prepared, on every occa- 
sion, to pour down upon the inhabitants of the lower countries. Considering 
the uncertaUi state of Syria and Palestine, we shall not enter upon any details, 
except such as bear upon the mere commercial statistics of the country.* 

Popnlalion.— Wc have only estimates of the population of Syria, which has 
been stated at about 2, 000, 000 of inhabitants, thinly scattered over many parts 
of its surface. Col. Campbell, who was consul-general in Egypt, estimates the 
j)opulation of Syria at 1,SG4,000 in 183G, viz. — 007,000 Mussulmans, 22,000 
Bedouins, 17,000 Mutualis* and Yezides, 2G0,000 Catholics and Maronites, 
345,000 Greek Church, and 1 7i>,000 J ews. Consul Werry, computing the number 
from the collection of tlic firdah or capitatidn lax, concludes that the population 
does not mucli exceed 1,250,000. At present, considering the loss of life during 
the late war, and the retreat of Ibrahim Pacha, and in consequence of the ravages 
of the Druses and other tribes, it is doubtful whether the number of inhaliitants 
exceeds 1,250,000 for a region nearly 50,000 square miles in 

Mr. Moore, consul of Beyrout, gives the following statement of some of the 
towns in Syria, but he* considers the estimate as merely api^ro^wmate : • 

“ Damascus, from 100,000 to 110,000; Aleppo, 60,000 to 85,000 ; Hamah, 44,000 ; 
Tripoli, 15,000 ; Beyrout, 12,000; Jerusalem, 10,000 ; Latakia, 5000; Nazaretli, 2000; 
Bethlehem, 1500.** 

• • » 

^ Consular Heports, Dr.lBowring’s Report, La Syric 

sous Mvhemet AH, Marmorit’s Travels, kl 
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And he deems that part of Mount Lebanon which is under the jurisdiction 
of the Emir Bechir to consist of — 

Maliomedans, iOOO ; Mutualis, 6000; Druses, 37,000; Christians, 120,(K)0 ; — in 
aU, 16'r,000.” 

The JIa//o//iet/r//is are the most numerous^ inhabitants in the secondary towns 
and villages, and they occupy also a great part of the agricultural districts ; but 
they arc rarely associated with the progfess of arts or industry. Thd- trade of 
the country is chiefly managed by Christians or by Jews. 

The Jeu's in Syria are poor, except at Damascus, Aleppo, and a few other 
places, where many of the race are rich, and live and dressi in comparative 
splendour. They are bankers, or, more properly speaking, discounters of bills 
^iod money-lenders. * 

The Armcuifuis of Syria are active, industrious, and follow several pursuits, 
from those of domestic servants and cofiec-house keepers, to tliose of traders, 
moncy*lendcrs, and bankers. 1’liey arc generally piinetual, trustw'orthy, and 
cautious. They have seldom liad suflicient confidence in the power, or justice, 
of the government, to induce them to bring tlicir wives or families from Armenia 
to reside in Syria. 

‘‘ The inhabitants of Mount Lebanon are an active and laborious race, wlio turn to 
good account such parts of their soil as are suited to agricultural j>rodiu*tion. Tlu‘ir per- 
sonal bearing is far more proud and independent than that of the Syrians in general. In 
many parts of the nioiuitain-range the land is laid o\it in terraces, much vesemhling the 
almost horticultural cultivation of Tuscany and Lucca. The agricultiira}» insti uinents are 
rude ; the plough is ordinarily drawn by a pair of oxen, tl^e peasant being 'very d(‘\trous 
in its guidance over the nigged surface. Large quantities of mulberry-trees ‘grow at \ a- 
rious elevations. There is also an abundance of olive-trees, some vineyard-grounds, nnieli 
wheat and maize, and many gardens filled with vogt?tablcs. There is no [)art of Syi ia in 
wdiich there is so obvious an activity — none in winch the inhabitants apj)ear so jirosperous or 
so happy. There was formerly a considerable manufactory of gold and scarlet cloth at 
Deir el Kami* (the Druse capital), but it exists no longer. 

“ The Druses still wear a garment in which much gold is mixed witli tin* woollen tissue, 
and it is, I understand, a domestic manufacture. Looms afe sonu tiiiKis seen in tlieir cot- 
tages, and they tlius mingle (but not generally) the manufacturing witli tlie pastoral lift?. 

“ They have also a manufacture of the high silver ornaments (or horns) which tlie 
women wear on their lieads, and wdilcli are the distinguislilng badge of wifeliood. \^'ith 
but few exceptions, almost every individual Druse, as indeed all tin* male jiopulation of 
Lebanon, arc proprietors of land, and are engaged more or less in agriculture. 

“ The manner in which some of the water-courses are construeted, and are still kept 
in order, does great credit to the sagacity of the Dniscs. Tlu re are streams that flow 
many mileS*?ft«ijig^e sides of the hills, that have been condiurtcd througli mountains ]ier- 
forated for their paSitige, carried over wide valleys by admirable aqueducts, and which irri- 
gate large tracts of land in their progress. 

“ Tjjae Arab tribes d\^ell, for the most part, either in the Desert or on tlie exterior ridge 
of Eastern Syria. There is of late years rather a tendency among them to engage in 
agricultural pursuits ; and if taxation w ere light, and they could obtain security for jM*rson 
and property, in. a generation or two I think their predatory and wandering life would be 
exchanged for that of the peasant.” 

Polygamy is common^ and it is stated that a much greater number of females 
are born than of males : the latter have also been greatly diminished by conscrip- 
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tions, war, and the hostilities of the mountain tribes. lu the towns, bad 
drainage and dirty habits occasion frequent diseases, especially plague and small- 
pox, Avhich rapidly thin the population. , 

The following are Extracts from Reports of British and Boreign Consuls. 

Colonel CamphelVs Report — Sijricmin 18;U5. — ‘SSyria, properly so called, was divided 
into four pachalics, namely, the pachalics <rf Alejipo, Damascus, Saida or Acre, and 
Tripoli* <tiid, to comj)lete the division of tfie countries subsequently coiu|uefed by the 
Egyptians, the district of Aintab was governed by a mutselJim, yearly apjjointed at Cou- 
stautinojde — th|t of Adana, from Beylan to Koiilek Bogas, by a pacha of two tails, whose 
appointment was e<jually dependent on the Poj-te; but the titujar pachas of the four 
principal paelialie^ were far from being the real rulers of the whole countries winch were 
thus nominally placed under their orders. Abdallah Pacha, of Acre, whose fanaticism and 
cruelty are now proverbial, had obtained in the latter part of his govennnent the pachalic 
nf» Tripoli in addition to that of Acre, togetlicr Avith tlie districts of Nahlons and Jerusc 
lem : but tlu; authority was ]>urcly nominal over the mountainous districts of Lebanon, ami 
the Bechir was in fact the sovereign ])riuce of that country. Abdallah Pacha liad 

certainly no means to subdue him ; and the emir, rather from a peaceabh* incHnatioii than 
from real depoiuloncc, coiitiiiued to pay his annual tribute. f)ii the other hand, the cele- 
brated Ahtm Ghosefi iniled, without any control, over the nifiuntainous districts of 
Samaria and Palestine, and arbitrarily taxed the jiilgiims of everyMiatioii w.ho*visitcd the 
Holy F.aiul. 

‘‘ TJie pachalic of Damascus Avas still in a more disorderly state. Selim Pacha liad 
been struggling, Avithout success, Avith the people of that populous towui. Me Avas ulti- 
mately murdered by that lawless and fanatic populace, Avheii the government fell into the 
hamls of a Sheikh Tafetmi, one of the elders of the town, Avho continued to he the 
nominal governor of Damascus until the city became tlu* prey of the Egyptians. During 
the ]>eriod of liis government, the city may be considered to have been in a state of com- 
plete anareliy, being no sort of clieck upon the will of the populace. 

“ The Christians and Joavs, under the governments of Abdallah Paclia, and of Sheikh 
Tafetmi, Av<*re subjected to every sort of violence and injiuttiee, and the trade of these 
countries Avas almost annihilated from the total Avant of eontidenco. 

“ Sheikh Tafetmi lel't Damascus on the approacli of tlie iin ading amiy : lie rc] laired 
to Constantinople in the hope of obtaining employ. Being tired of the deceitful promises 
of the Ottoman ministers, lie soon came to Cairo, Avhere he obtained permi&sion to return to 
Damascus, but has not been suffered to interfere with jmhlie affaii s. 

The pachalic of Aleppo Avas ruled by Mahomet Pacha. This man, generally knoAAii 
for his apatliy, left the Avhole Tiurdcn of his public duties in the hands of his favoAirites ; 
the rich inhabitants of Aleppo obtained, therefore, by brihmy, a large share of poAver, 
higldy detrimental to all the infei ior classes, and essentially destructive of the public welfare. 

“The districts of Aintab and Adana were much iii the same condition. All the 
eastern Irontita* of Syria Avas open to the depredations of the Bedouin Arabs, and, in fact, 
eA^cry community in Syria sought for defence in its oaa n means ; a resource Avliieh, hoAvever 
necessary, contributed to arm the entire of its population, and thus became the efficient 
cause of the bloody struggles which have so often rendered its territones the thc?itre of 
civil dcA’^astation, of open resistance to laAvful authority, and of deprcj^iiMiP upon tlie 
innocent stranger. Such was the unsettled and miserable eondii^i of Syria, Avhen 
Ihrahiiu Piicha landed Avith his army at Kaifa, in November, 18dl. The details of the 
rapid movements of Ihrajiiiu Pacha, of his vietonous and unexpected progi*ess and success 
over the discomfited Ottoman armies, are too well knowm to require any ^iseiwaflon from 
me. It AA'as immediately after the treaty of Kutaya, in the month of INfay, 1833, was con- 
cluded, that Ibrahim Paclia, on his retuni from Syria, published his intention of organizing 
the govei'innent of the country in the manner which 1 sliall jiroceed tfi detail. 

RoHtwal l)i visions^ — Sopn after a civil goA'crnor-general of Syria A^as aj)pointe<I*to 
reside at Damascus, Shcrif Pacha, wlio had been a long tiifle the viceroy’s k ay a-hey at 
Cairo, was selected for that high and responsible situation : his conciliatory and dignified 
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manner, mixed with a natural but reasonable severity, rendered him a very fit person to 
contend with the fanatic population of Damascus ; and ^rcat credit is due to his measures 
for the security and traiKpiillity, as well as the entire and open rcliti^ous tolei’ation which 
are now enjoyed in tj^at (?ity. All the other p^ovevnors in Syria were placed under his 
orders, r Syria was then divided into the followin<^ provinces : — Aleppo . — General Ismael 
Bey Mudir (or g’overiKlr-chief). Tripoli governed by a delegate of the governor-general. 
Adana and Tarsnits , — General Menekly Ahmed i^aclia Mudir. Saida and Jerusalem ^ 
andNablous . — Hussein Abd-el-Kedr Mudir# Gaza. — Sheikli Saayd-el-Mustaplia Mudir. 
Jaffa . — Oeneral Ibrahim Bey Mudir. ♦ * 

“ The Egvi>tian government left to the Emir Bcchir the whohi of the countries 
(of Mount J^chanon) which were under his orders before the ci>nqiiest. Thyse mountainous 
districts are bounded in their length by the territory of Tripoli and Knnzyr, between Saida 
and Sour (Tyro), and in their breadth by the 3I(*diterranean, with the ex^*eption of the sea- 
coast towns of Tripoli, Bey rout, and Saida, and on the opposite side by the ])lains of 
Balbeck. This sjiace of land is about 110 miles in length, and 36 in breadth: it is 
^vided into ten districts, and contains about oOO villages. ^ 

The Emir Beehir pays an annual tribute to the Egy]>tian government of 1300 ]nirses, 
that is, 6o0,000 piasters, which has lately been yeduced by Ibrahim Pacha to 800 jiyrses, 
or 400,000 piasters, as a mark of his Highness’s satisfaction at the emir’s conduct in the 
last disarmament of the Druses. Still the cmii* receives from the inhabitants, and for his 
account, the same taxes as are ])aidby the rest of the ]>opulation of Syria. 

“ The Jkaratch (or toleratioji tax) calk'd Djouali, in 31ount Lebanon, is paid in the 
following proportions by persons from lo to 60 years of age — By 77,000 ^laronites, 
15,000 Druses, 8000 Greeks, 2000 Turks, ^lutualis, 8cc. : 102,000 individuals. 

“ The sheikhs of villages, the priests and tlie monks, who are all exempted from this 
tax, are about oOOO in number. 

“ The Roman Catholic religion is in favour In these mountains ; the Maronites have 
acknowledged the supremacy of the ]k>pe since* the fourteenth eentnr^'. They have* a 
patriarch elected by their bishoj)s, and confirmed by the Court of Koine, 4'he Maronite 
clergy is composed of twelve bishojis, and a curate in ever}' village, besidosj^i great niiniher 
of priests: they have also three orders of monks, dlvldi'd in about ft>rty c()ir\'t‘nt<, six of 
wliich are for women. 4’he Greek Catholics have also a patriarch, who assmh(*s the title 
of Patriarch of Antioch, but who generally resides at Damascus, or at Ain 'Pih'ss, n(*ar 
Deir El Kamar : they have also various hi.shop.s, and five or six convents. The Syihni 
Catholics have a patriarch of their own, who reside.s in one of the convents in Castnivan ; 
in another, near Deir M/Aimmar, there is also a patriarch of the Annenian Catholics. 

“ The Greeks of the Oriental Church have also a dozen of convents in Mount Lelianon, 
dependant on tlieir patriaich at Damascus. Tlie 31aronite nation, although by far the 
most numerous in those mountains, has not always been the* most jiowerful, nor, indeed, so 
wariike as the Druses, who form a 3Ialioniedaii sect. Tlie 3Iutualis also, who descend from 
the Persians that commanded in Sjria, are remarkable for their warlike disposition. This 
explains that sort of necessity which has*been felt in these mountains, to be ruled by a 
foreign family, as that of the Chaabs(the Emir Beehir), whose princes, up to this nu»inetit, 
born Cliristians, live as Mussulmans, and die as Druses, to be in liarrnony with the ditferent 
nations over which they rule. The Emir of Lebanon has always been considered by 
the Pofte as a delegate of the Pacha of Ain, who had the nominal ))ower to remove him 
at his wdll as^^l^sure. Each district of Mount Lebanon is under the government of one 
of the prince.s ortj*i*Jlniir’8 famiW^ and every village has a chief selected by him, found 
among the richest inhabitants, who is invested with the authority of a justice of the 
peace, and collects the taxes for the Emir. The Emir has no other troops but his house- 
hold and his farmers* and* those of the families of his sons and relations. ‘ 

licvenues . — I belieye the annexed return may be considered as correct ; it has 
been given by ^ Bahry Bey, the minister of finance and commerce in Syria, v/bo 
resides at Damascus: it will be perceived that tin; total revenue of Syria, dur- 
ing the year k250, amounted to 87,758 purses, or 43,879,000 piasters = to about 
440,000/. In the present year a diminution of 530 purses will occur, in consequence of 
an equal diminution of tribute granted to the Emir Becliir. But, on the other side, the 
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progressive amelioration of the administration, continually tending to a better and more 
regular perception of the taxes in every branch, will doubtless produce an increase. Great 
credit is due to Ibrahim Pacha on this head. His attention is constantly occupied in ex- 
amining the proceedings and returns of every branch of the public revenue ; and any dis- 
honest act on the part^of the employ^ is certain to meet with an adequate puniiAiinent. 
Great regularity has been already introduced, and daily improvements are experienced by 
his direct orders. Still it must be said that the system wluch is now in force, of farming 
almost qyery branch of the public revenue, is defective in principle, and tends to put into 
private haiSas the means of introducing abuscS. The above revenue, with the exception of 
the ferdah, is formed by the same imposts which existed in S 3 nia under the government of 
the Sultan. Tli^ ferdah seems to be a war tax, known of old in the Ottoman dominions, 


but which was never enforced except when the state was involved in, war : it has been per- 
manently enacted iome ten years ago in Egypt, and introduced into Syria in 1834 ; it is 
paid by the male part of the population from 15 to 500 piasters per head, according to the 
means of the payer. No one is exempted from this tax, and the rich pay a larger sum of 
5O0 piasters to make up for the insolvent. 

“ The miriy or land-tax, has never been fixed in Syria by an invariable rule, or by any 
admemurement of the land. A ‘ dissertine,* which is the word used by the Syrians for a 
determined surface, is nothing else but the extent of land which can be ploughed by a pair 
of oxen in eight hours. In the pcrcejjtion of this tax it is said, for instance, that the go- 
vernment of Aleppo has to pay 300,000 piasters of miri, or 300 kcrats of 1000 piasters 
each. This sum is then apportioned among tlie different villages according to their greater 
or less amount of population, or more or less extent of land. It is in this way that one 
village is perhaps taxed at two kerats (shares), another at two and a half or three, and so 
on ; that is to say, that one pays 2000 piasters, the other 2500 or 3000 piasters, and it is 
the peasants themselves who make the repartition of tlie whole sum amongst the different 
villages. Under the head of ‘ different taxes,’ are included — a duty of from 5 to 1 5 per 
cent on the transfer of real pn)perty, a duty on houses and shops and on windmills, a duty 
of 300 piasters on every silk-loom, and some other local manufactures, and a duty on salt, 
tobacco, oil, soap**trees, camels, horses, mules, tents, &c. (the habitations of the pastoral 
Bedouins). j5at besides these taxes the peasants complain of the continual demand of the 
gt^vemment for provisions of every description, which are required for the army, and for 
wliich the price is fixed by the government itself at about half the market price : tliis (after 
the conscription) is one of the most loud and reasonable sources of disaffection, and certainly 
aggravates the population of Syria to an immense degree, since the w'hole of the Egyptian 
forces are subsisted upon this principle. The same observations apply to the continual re- 
quisition for beasts of burden for the transport of government stores, as well as in assistinfr 
in the removal of tlie different <^rps, when stations are almost periodicaUy changed, . 
also for the requisition of workmen of all sorts, who, for about half the sum theyj||tt^-j 
obtain near their own residence, are driven fi*om their families and relation!^ to^ 
taiiccs to the public works. It is, however, just tp I’emark, that, both in pp?T^I 
as well as iii value of provisions, &c., the Egyptian government pays more flay U 

by the Sultan’s government. ^ 

“ The taxes levied arc — ^ferdah (capitation-tax), karadj, or karatch (tofe at* fix), 
house-tax, and BuJtz. This last is a tax levied by the Emir Beehir. i 

“ In the districts of Jaffa and Nablous, iiidependeiitly of the abov e imp osts, the 
following taxes are levied : 

‘‘On every olive-tree, 1 piaster. A yoke of oxen for arable lon^ 150 piasters. A 
yoke of oxen for vineyards, 30 piasters. A yoke of oxen for gan^ens and common pur- 
poses, 50 piaster. Sheep, 1 piaster per head. Mules, 20 piasters perJieack Camels, 40 
piasters per head. Other animals, 10 piasters per head. 

“ Besides the ferdali, at Nablous and its neighbourhood there ij a poll-tax of 20 piasters 
per head : the^ ferdah in the above district b fixed at 32 piasters few each peasant. 

The miri, or land-tax, paid by«agiieidturalbts, lias not been altered. 

“ The mode of levying imposts is as follows : , 

“ This diief pays the amount received by luiu to the chief of the dbtrict, who in turn 
transfers it to the governors. • 
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“ The ferJali and house-tax are common to all classes ; the rate is 13 to 500 piasters 
per head. 

“ The karadj, paid onJj^ by the Rayas : the rate is from 22 to 60 piasters. 

“ Baltz, peculiar Mount Lebanon, and levied for and by the Emir Bechir. 

“ At Alcpf)o, Adana, Tarsous, and dependencies, there is an ancient local tax called 
Sullian, which had been rescinded by the former government, but is now enforced. 

“The fenlah tax for all Syria produces annually 25,000^ purses. The only taxes 
under the former governm^t were karadj and miri. Besides the new taxes imposed, the old 
imposts have been, as near as may be, doubled, tlie miri excepted.” ' 

The estimated expenses of the government of Syria for the Turkish year 1251 
(a. T>. 1835-6), were — r 

“ Tribute to the Sultan, 15,000 purses. Civil government, 4800 purses. Judiciary 
expenses, 970 purses. Karatch transferred to tlic Sultan, 1726 purias. Expenses for 
collecting the revenues, &c., 1250 purses. Repairs of bridges and roads, 240 purses. 
JRepairs of schools and public institutions, 360 purses. War department, 12,000 pui^es. 
fortifications, barracks, arsenals, &c., 15,000 purses. Expenses attending the levying of 
conscripts, 1500 purses. Pay of the army, 24,000 purses. Total, 76,846 purses. 

“ The above 76,846 purses, at 500 piasters each, arc equal to 38,423,000 piastifi's, or 
about 400,000^. sterling. 

“ Judiciary System . — The administration of Justice in Syria has undergone, in a very 
short period, all the ameliorations which Mahomet Ah had introduced into Egypt during a 
long course of years ; the Mekeraehs %verc the only tribunals which existed in these countries. 
In every province a chief justice, called mufti, was yearly appointed by the Porte ; and he, 
in his turn, had the appointment of the inferior “ cadis,” or judges. The Mekemeh takes 
its decisions from the Koran, and Christians are only admitted as witnesses. The de- 
pravity and venality of all these tribunals is beyond conception ; and even at Constantinople 
there is a coffee-house known as the rendezvous of false witnesses, who can be bought at so 
much for the day. The muftis generally make their fortunes in ten years, for the appoint- 
ment of the cadis does not depend upon their fitness for this situation, but on the sum which 
they can pay for the same. This institution is still in force in Egypt as in ^Syria, hut the 
real benefit introduced by Mahomet Ali consists in having very much curtaik-d^the preroga- 
tives, for ic was certainly not within his province to destroy its existence. The mortal stroke 
given to the Mekemeh is, that they cannot proceed in a case without an authority, in uTit- 
ing, from the governor. All cases, therefore, wliatever be their nature, are represented by 
memorial to the head of the government, who has the right to decide liiinsclf, but generally 
declines, except in criminal cases. All questions relative to fahiily affairs, state religion 
(Mussulman), real property, as houses, land, &c., are referred by him to the decision of the 
Cadi, by means of a decree on the original memorial of tlu plaintiff. All affairs of taxes, 
or TOyenue, commercial differences, and civil debts, are referred in like manner to the 
Sterah. The Shorah is a tribunal instituted by Mahomet Ali, and composed of some of 
the principal elders of the town and some of the merchants. They are not generally paid, 
but in some of the principal towns the members of the shorah receive a remunerating salary. 
The shorahs are not composed of Mussulmans only, but there is a competent number of 
Christians, and even of Jew members. The sentences of the cadi are, or may be referred 
to thd* mufti. Those of the shorah to the same tribunal of the larger towns, to the govor- 
nor-gener^^nd, in some cases, appeals have been received by Ibrahim Pacha, and 
even by hisfaSJ^ In Egypt a commercial court has been establi.shed besides the 
shorah. 

“Criminal cases are invariably decided by the executive power ; still death cannot be in- 
flicted Vn Egypt without the previous sanction of Mahomet Ali, who, it must be adtnivced, 
is scrupulously miuutious before he confirms the awful punishment ; and the same preroga- 
tive is vested in Ibrahim Pacha, and I believe in the governor-general of Syria. It must, 
therefore, be admitted that great progress has been m^e in the judiciary system, under the 
Egyptian goramment. Venality exists to Jhe same extent with regard to the mekemeh, 
but nothing of that description can be said of the different shorahs ; at least their re- 
putation stands h^h, and the people at large appear to he satisfied of their justice and 
equity. All natives who are not Mussulmans have reaped a great degree of secu- 
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rity and liberty by the ameliorations referred to, and have freed themselves of the 
wanton injustice of the mckemeh, and of the evil consequences of their fanaticism and 
partiality.” 

Since the evacuation of Syria by Ibrahim Pacha, the juaiclary systepi has 
not in itself been changed in any important degree, but its vefiality and insecurity 
are said to have become more general. 

Agfiimlture in Syria is in a rude state, and the fertile grounds only oultivated 
to a very limited extent. Ibrahim Pacha, who is, in Egypt, a great agriculturalist, 
endeavoured b^ his example, while in Syria, to improve and extend its husbandry. 
He did not succqjed, from the scarcity of labourers and other causes. 

In 1836, Colonel Campbell reports, “ There can be no doubt that since the conquest 
of Syria by Mahomet Ali the agriculture of that country has made considerable progress. 
Ibmhim Pacha has employed large capitals of his own in agricultural pursuits, and many 
villages which, under the sultan’s government, had been deserted, are now again inha- 
l)it£?d,®aud tlieir lands cultivated with considerable advantage. The principal produce of 
Syria, which under a more enlightened system, would certainly double its resources, is the 
silk. It is cultivated more generally in the districts of Saida, Bey rout, Lebanon, Damas- 
cus, Tripoli, Latakia, and Antiocli, where extensive plantations of the mulberry-tree exist, 
and which have been greatly increased since the conquest. 

“ The mulberry-trees are planted in (quincunx) rows at four paces distant from each 
other. . During the first eight years they give a greater or less quantity of leaves. After 
that term their produce, if cultivated with care, remains stationary, but soon begins to de- 
crease if the cultivation be neglected. The plantations of mulberries require great care, 
and the ground between the trees is ploughed or turned up eiglit times each year, and the 
greatest attention is necessary to extiipate all weeds. When a person buys a plantation he 
reckons that three trees will give 20 rottoli of leaves. Then 130 to 14*0 rottoli of leaves 
are considered^to^Suffice for the nourishment of worms enough to give one rottolo of silk of 
720 drachms^ •After the worms are hatched they arc left twenty days in a room in osier 
baskets. The worms are ke[)t four times fasting in all their existence ; after eight days 
they fast four or five days : they are then removed to a larger habitation made of reeds and 
matting, and in which they make their cocoons or balls. The Syrians are ignorant of the 
manner of making tlieir worms produce twice in a year ; they are ignorant of any other 
plant (as in Europe) to serve as a substitute fiir the mulberry leaves, with wdiich tlie worms 
may bc'nouiished during the first four days. The miri, or land-tax, is fixed in proportion 
to the ^Juantity of seed (eggs) oft silkworms which the cultivators can produce. Experience 
lias shown that one ounce of eggs jiroduces three rottoli of silk. In the district of Beyrout, 
at half an liour from the city, the miri is 33 piasters; besides three piasters more jier rottolo, 
in virtue of a tax called Bisreye, which makes 30 piasters tax, in all, per rottolo. In the Le- 
banon the tax is infinitely higher ; it amounts to nearly 100 piasters ; and, although in the 
middle region of the mountains, one ounce of eggs gives somewhere about 50 per cent more 
silk than on the plain or at the summit, still the whole produce is often absorbed by the 
enormity of the tax. In the neighbourliood of Beyrout the mulberry plantations are wtirked 
in the following manner : — The proprietor takes a farm-servant, wno, with H^&jiyily, lives 
in the plantation, and does all the labour required for the cultivation of>^ o mulberry-trees 
in the course of the year ; but, dm'ing the two months in which the silk is produced, tlley are 
obliged to hire people, and, between women and children, 15 are required for each 1000 
mulberry-trees. Labour ife rather dear in Syria, a man is paid 5 pinetsteia ][>erMay, a %oman 
4 piasters, and a young person 3 piasters. In conformity with a convention generally adopted, 
the f^rm-servant receives for his share one-fourth of the produce ; of the remaining six- 
eighths, three-eighths are absorbed by the expenses of cultivation, oiie-eighfli serves to pay 
taxes ; so that the clear gain of the proprietor is only on^- fourth of the whoje. And as a 
plantation which would give 20 loads of leaves, costs, in the present day, 6000 piasters, a 
capital employed in this branch would not yield more than 5 per cent. In one ‘ di- 
vision it is generally calculated that there are 1350 trees which will ^ive 450 loads of 
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leaves, and will produce 64 rottoli of silk, which, at 200 piasters per rottolo, ^ve a total of 

piasters 12,800 

Deducting one- fourth for the farm -servant . . 3200 

three-eighths for expenses of cultivation 4800 
' one-eighth for payment of taxes . 1600 

9600 

Proprietor’s net profit . piasters 3200 

“ In the Lebanon the mode of workingjus different, inasmuch as the proprietor culti- 
vates the ground himself, instead of letting it out to a farm-servant. By this means lie 
economizes one -fourth of the produce ; but as the taxes, as I have stated already, are much 
higher, the gain of the proprietors, in good years, is not more tlian one-fi urth, and in had 
years, it hardly suffices to pay the expense of cultivation and the amount of the taxes. 
The total amount of silk produced in Syria may, for 1836, be quoted at 1700 cantars, of 
which 100 from the district of Saida, 200 for Bey rout, 100 for Tripoli, 700 for Lebanon, 
70 for Damascus, 30 for Latakia, and 500 for Antioch : total, 1700 cantars. 

^ “ With regard to the cultivation of other produce, the system of farm -servants may be 

said to be in usage all over Syria, but the conditions vary from those relative to the culti- 
vation of silk. The proprietor makes with the peasants the following airangements — lie 
supplies them with the seeds, and a certain sum of money to buy oxen, cattle, and instru- 
ments of husbandry ; from the produce of the harvest he receives 10, 15, or 20 per cent, 
according as (after ancient regulations) the ground is more or less taxed. The remainder is 
divided into two equal parts, one o£ which the proprietor takes, and the other is for the 
peasants. These last arc obliged to repay the money advanced to them, but not the seeds. 
The miri, or land-tax, is, besides, entirely paid by the peasants. With the exception of 
the complaints whicli the peasantry of Syria prefer with the rest of the population against 
conscription, and statute labour (corv^es), and the requisition of their beasts of burden, 
and provisions for tlie army, they appear to be satisfied with the present system of govern- 
ment. M. Molinari, the Sardinian consul at Aleppo, who has the best means of informa- 
tion, and of whose impartiality I liave no reason to doubt, says that tlie peasants are well 
off under the Egyptian government; that they will all become rich, be5au^e they are not 
subject to the vexations which they formerly suffered. The village of Dtfnq, for example 
(he said), on the road to Antioch, had, under the Sultan’s government, 2(K),0(K) piasters of 
annual expense ; whilst at present, including the loss which it sustains in furnishing pro- 
visions for the army, the sum docs not exceed 35,000 piasters. Property in Syria is not 
acquired and retained under the same princ*iple as in Euro[>e. For a certain sum right is 
acquired over lands for life, for w’hich the miri is annually paid. This right is not trans- 
ferable by inheritance, hut may be ceded to the children or to any person by means of the 
requisite formalities, and in paying tlie sum demanded for**! fresh finnan. • 

“Besides silk, Syria produces 3600 cantars of cotton, 10,700 cantars of tobacco, 
300 cantars of madder-roots, some three or four cargoes of sesame-seed, some scammony, 
some wool, sponges, and some oil. The grain, wheat, pulse, &c., do not generally suffice 
for the wants of the countiy, and a quantity of these necessaries are annually imported 
from Egypt, Caramania, and the Archipelago. If the government were to take into 
serious contemplation the want of proper public roads, especially between Beyrout and 
Dan^iscus, Damascus and Aleppo, by Hanian and Homs, and between Aleppo and Scan- 
deroun, UJ ^^ culated that about 80,000 beasts of burden, and some 30, (KK) men, out of 
those who arelip^ic^employ ed in the transport of merchandize and the stores and provision 
for the army, would be restored to agriculture, and thereby augment considerably the agii- 
cultural produce of the country, which is highly susceptible of amelioration, as well as to 
be rendered d very wealthy and populous province. * q. 

“ The soil at the lowest estimation of its productive power would yield sufficients main- 
tain ten for one of its present number of inhabitants. Regions of the highest fertility, 
uncultivated, fowns amidst lands capable of the most profitable cultivation, import corn 
for daily uset- Such is the case with Antioch in the immediate neighbourhood of the 
Turkish lands on the banks of the Orontes. 

“ The old Rom^ plough, drawn by bullocks, is generally u.^ed. In Mount Lebanon, 
the scantiness of soil requires a succession of tcn-accs for cultivation, and spade husbandry. 
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“ To the more important articles of export, may be added wheat, barley, maize, 
niillet, lentils, sesame-seed, and other produce, consumed principally by the inhabitanto . 

“ At Suediah, in the vale of Antioch, Latakia, Tripoli, and many other places, the 
cultivation of tobacco is one of the first importance, and is on the increase ; and there is 
scarcely any place in Syria where it is not now grown, but the qualities are very vapous. 

“ The fellah at present of Syria earns little more than a bare snbsistence. If left to 
themselves, and if they were convinced «f security, the peasants would thoroughly cultivate 
the country.” 

• • • 

PRODUCTS WHICH ARE EXPORTED FROM SYRIA. 

Cotton- WOOL, silk, sheep’s wool, olive oil, sugar, indigo, the finer qualities of 
tobacco, and m&ny other articles might be produced extensively for exportation 
under a government which established order, and maintained security. The im- 
port trade is limited from the want of exportable commodities for the Europeaii 
markets. Many articles can be imported into Mesopotamia and Persia from 
Smyrna and Constantinople, more cheaply than from Alexandretta and Beyrout, 
notwithstanding their greater adjacency, in consequence of the lower freights 
from Europe which are paid to ports which offer a return cargo. Some only 
of tlie vessels which bring manufactures from England can obtain return car- 
goes in Syria, and ships are consequently compelled to proceed in quest of freights 
to Smyrna. They sometimes load a cargo by proceeding to the different ports on 
the coast of Syria; but this is attended with uncertainty, delay, and expense. 

Ctonfi and Drags^ formerly of gi*eat importance, are at present of little amount. 

“ Gum Artfhic is received liorii Bagdad and Egypt ; there are two sorts, red and 
white. Tlie\o]isuin[jtioii in Aleiipo is not more than 3 eantars, and it is a rare circum- 
stance if a Birger tpiaiitity is in the market. The pistaccio, apricot, and prune trees pro- 
duce gums which are used in Syria ; the two latter as a substitute for gum arabic- 

“ Tragaranth is received from Anatolia, Marash, and from Mesopotamia ; it forinerl) 
was obtained from Bagdad and shipped to Europe. At the present time that received 
IVoin Karpout is mostly used at Aleppo, though some is received from Diarbekir ; the firsi 
is w'orth (i piaster per oke, and the second and third 5 piasters. Aleppo and its districb 
consume in the manufactories about 20 to 35 eantars annually, and about the same 
quantity is sent to Damascus. * 

“ Scammony is a gum resin, the produce of a species of convolvulus or creeper plant, 
which grows in most parts of Anatolia and in No»thern Syria ; it is obtained by an incision 
made into the roots, which yield a milky juice, and is i-eecived in sea shells placed for that 
purjjose : when kept it becomes hard. It is valued for its medicinal properties, and prin- 
cipally used by the medical faculty for its purgative and laxative effect. It is sold to the 
country and Jew dealers, w-lio adulterate it, mixing four or five rottoli of starch to one 
rottolo of scammony, in which state it is sent to England ; it is worth 250 to 300 piasters 
per rottolo. TJiere is an inferior quality sold at 15 to 20 piasters per rott^^i^cf^iich is also 
adulterated by tlie Jews. This dmg is collected on the mountains Karpout, Malatia, 
Diarbekir, Kaissariab, Marrash, Basna, Aintab, and Latakia. The amount does not ex- 
cqjid five or six cantare dof pure scammony It is not consumed in Syriq. Th^ Alep]io 
scammony, commonly so called, and considered the best, is sent direct to England ; a portion 
is also sent to Smyrna and other ports, from whencje it is shipped to England. It being a 
drug collected in most parts of Anatolia, is sliipped from many ports tl^jnce to Eurojjc ; 
but England takes the largest quantity. 

“ Opium is not cultivated in S 3 ’ria. • 

*^Harey Fox, and Jackal Skins, ai'e collected and receired from Tokat, Kaissariah, 
Karpout, Malatia, Diarbekir, Aintab, and Basna. There is no conivumption for them in 
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Aleppo. They have been chiefly sent to the French and Italian porta, and are consumed 
by the hatters for making hats of fine quality. 

“ It is stated, upon official authority, that 300,000 skins of hare, fox, and jackal, are 
exported from Tarsoi:)^ to different ports, but none to England. 

“ Qalls^ or Gall-nuts^ called in Arabic, AJis^ and in Turkish, Maziy form one of the 
principal articles of export from Syria. They are abundant in Asia Minor, Mesopotamia, 
Syria, and Persia. There are three species — ^viz ,«the white, green, and blue. They are 
chiefly produced in the mountains in the vicinity of Moussul, on the banks of the 
Tigris. The real Moussul galls arc the best of any, but all tliat are gatherecl in the 
surrounding country are sold under the name. 

“ The greatest quantity of galls shipped from Syria comes from tl^p mountains of 
Moussul, which are the most esteemed. The annual gathering is calculated to be 7000, 
8000 to 10,000 cantars ; but in this quantity arc included some sma^ parcels of galls 
from the Singar mountains, and Giaour Dagh of Killis, amounting to about 60 to 70 
cantars. The annual consumption in Aleppo is limited to 50 or CO cantars ; the rest is 
^^vported to Europe. * 

“ The prices in Moussul have been as high as 2000 piasters. 

“ Saffron , — The finest quality comes from Persia, Odamish in Anatolia, and jjrze- 
rooni. it is worth almost 400 piasters per oke : the second, 150 okes, worth 500 j)iasters 
per oke; the third, about 350 per oke. 

“ These fine qualities arc consumed by the manufacturers of goldthread, to which it 
gives a blight colour, and diminislies the use of a large quantity of gold. 

“ Safflower is produced in the gardens and fields of Aleppo at Hamah, Homs, and 
Nebk. The cultivation is not sufficient to produce a quantity for t^vportation.” 

I^oreign Trade of Si/rla , — “ The progressive augineiitation of foreign trade since the 
conquest is not to be denied. The English trade has made, comparatively, more pro- 
gress than all the rest; and since the firman of Rhamaan, 1251, has been put in force in 
Syria, we can fairly say that our commerce re.^ts upon the basis laid down in the capi- 
tulations. Great activity prevails in the ports of Syria, and the general navigation is much 
increased : it is certainly superior to what it was under the former govomament. J have? 
not been able, how'ever, to procure regular returns from the different ports^' owing to the 
very irregular state of the records. In 1831 the first Rritish vessel direct frdm England 
arrived in Syria ; nine in 1833, and eleven in 1834, of the burden of 2934 tons ; their 
cargoes consisting of 9430 bales of English manufactures, 1553 pieces of Brazil wood, and 
875,000 lbs. of cotton twist ; — all those goods for ’the Damascus and Aleppo markets. 
The port of Beyrout is the most frequented. Scanderoun is likewise a place of importance 
to us, the w'holc of our goods destined for Alejipo being landed at that port. I also remark 
that a somewhat active trade had been opened by om* merchants at Tarsous, from which 
they provide all the district of Adana, and even the centrar'parts of Anatolia. I have not, 
however, been able to acqufre mueli information regarding Adanu and Tareous during my 
tour in Syria, which did not extend to those provinces. The trade with Tuscany seems 
also to have made considerable progress, as well as that with Greece. But the peoj)le of 
the latter country, it must be owned, arc often guilty of dishonest acts, and even frequent 
ban’atrles, wbich has produced a strong feeling of distrust in regard to the Greeks in the 
whole commercial community of Syria. The French and Sardinian trades liave con- 
siderablly diminished, and this is ascribed to the preference given by Syrians, indiscri- 
minately, ff>iJiL.sort3 of British manufactures. The exportations from, and the import- 
ations to, Syria, mSj* be reduced to the following amounts : 


Exportation. 


Pi£Wt(*rs. 1 

Importation. 

Piasters. 

To Austria 


957,700 

Emm Austria 


lA*iince f, 

• 

6,525,000 

Egypt '■ 

14,684,00ti 

Egypt 


. 12,090,000 1 

Enuice 

6,682,000 

Great Britain 


550,000 1 

Oreat Britain 

7,201,600 

Greece ....^ 


246,680 j 

Greece 

124,4*00 

Sardinia 

Tuscany , 


. 3,133,520 

Sardinia 

Tiisc«any 

Turkey 

3,700 

Turkey 

».••• 

. 4,677,3()0 

8,841,400 


28,180,200 ' 


Total 


Total 


48,200,600 
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“ The above statement for the year 1835, leaving a difference against Syria of about 
20,000,000 of piasters, or 1,000,000 of dollars which she must pay in hard money, or in 
ingots of gold or silver, &c. Her majesty’s steamer now carries monthly from Syria for 
Malta and Europe considerable sums in specie. • 

Internal Trade of Syria . — “ The augmentation of the produce of the soil, a» well as 
the progress of foreign tr^e, have naturally exercised a beneficial iitfluence on the internal 
trade of the countiy. • 

‘‘ Damascus, a populous city of about 1 20,000 souls, has much gained, especially by 
the intr^dfiction of British manufactures. Itf is now the chief emporium of the* trade with 
Bagdad, Bussora, Persia, and all the adjacent countries ; and in May last, no less than 
6000 camels aiijved at Damascus to buy European manufactures, and there were hardly 
goods enough in the market to load one-fourth of the arrivals. A 11, the necessaries of life 
have tri])lea in prye at Damascus ; but every person gains more, and there is evidently an 
amelioration and greater prosperity in the country. In return for the manufactures sent 
from Damascus to Bagdad, &c., they receive silk, drugs of Persia, saffron, gums, shawls, 
pc%rls, ingots of gold and silver, gall-nuts, and a groat quantity of timber. "To the sort cf 
submission into which the Egyptian govemment has been able to bring the Bedouin ti*ibes, 
is chipfly owing the flourishing state of the trade at Damascus ; for, as Mr. Farreii 
himself explicitly stated to me in Damascus in the month of April last, the possession of 
Deir, which adds considerably to the means of controlling the Bedouins, has proved most 
efficient in ensuring the sate passage of the caravans between Bagdad and Damascus. 
These caravans do not pass through Deir, but follow a line of cisterns betwHn Palmyra 
and Aza, the whole of which line would be completely opened to the Bedouins if Deir w ere 
not occupied by the rulers of Syria, and the Arabs overawed by the efficiency of their mtans 
of repression, 

“ Deir, as far as I have been able to learn, originally formed part of the pacbalic of 
Aleppo, and the convent there of Armenian Catholics was founded by, and subject to the 
spiritual direction of the chief of that religion in Aleppo. It fonns, at any rate, a pfirt of 
Syria, and cannot in any way be said to belong to the district of Orfa or to Mesopotamia. 
In the course of^ime the power and authority of the j>a(dias of Aleppo became ver}^ weak, 
and they w’cr^ finable to enforce obedience to their ordei*s on the part of the Annassi and 
other tribes ftf Bedouins who inhabited the desei-t round Deir, and who completely ruled 
over all that tract of country. In consequence, the Porte, many years ago, separated 
Deir from the pachalic of Aleppo, and placed it under the orders of Daoud Pacha, then 
])acha of Bagdad, who, being a man of energy, would, it w^as supposed, be able to bring 
these turbulent tribes of Arabs under order and subjection. Daoud Pacha was unable to do 
so ; and for five years before the possession of Syria by the Egyptians, Deir and its district 
had been completely abandoned by the Pachas of Bagdad, wlio neither received tribute from 
it, nor in any way interfered wdtliit, and it had again fallen into the hands of the same Be- 
douin tribes, who acknowledged no other master. Ibrahim Pacha, considering Deiras a part 
of Syria, and probably considering it a good boundary^ took possession of it, tlien brought the 
Arabs under subjection, rendering thus the roads secure from their depredations, to the great 
benefit of all the Syrian frontier, as w’cll as to our own trade with Ba^ad and Persia through 
Damascus, which would otherwise be very materially injured by the precarious security, or 
rather insecurity of caravans. ^ 

“ I have not been able to learn, either in Aleppo or elsewhere, that the Porte or Reschid 
Pacha have in any manner complained of the occupation of l)cir*by Ibpdiiliryacha, and 
which Reschid Pacha would certainly ha^ e done, either directly to Ib^iim Pacha or the 
Porte, had Deir belonged, as Mr. Fan'cn says it does, to the district of Orfa. The occupa- 
tioi^ of Deir may also be Wneficial to the Euphrates expedition, as it is certainly piv^ferable 
that the Bedouins on the line of that river should be subject to a power that w ill keep them 
in order, and be responsible for their conduct, rather than to have to deal wdth them directly', 
w'ithSut hopes or means of redress against any means on their pai’t. The^rade of Aleppo 
has also increased to a considerable eJitmit, ana it is the place from whence they no^v supply 
all tile north of Syria, Mesopotamia, and part of Anatolia. Another cause of the rapid in- 
crease of the internal trade, is doubtless the confidence felt by that part of the pojmlation 
especially, which is not Mussulman, in the present government. 
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“ Without arguing the cause of this change, I will mention the fact, that a large number 
of individuals, whose only study was to make others believe that they were poor, have now- 
brought forward their riches, wliich they have embarked in speculations. The very bad state 
of the public roads ia a subject of deep regret ; they are almost all impracticable, and were 
they tor be placed on a tolerable footing, it would greatly contribute to increase the rising 
spirit of speculation, Ky facibtating intercourse, and add much, as I before observed, to the 
agricultural produce of the country. • 

“ Native Manufacturing Industry of With regard to native industr);, it is not 

very cxtciisive : their silk stud's form the malh produce of their manufactures ; fUbout 1 20{) 
cantars of the silk produced in Syria are consumed in the following manufactories : 

“ Aleppo 300, Damascus 500, Tripoli 100, Hamah 20, Beyrout lOt^, Lebanon 130, 
Saida 50. — 1200 cantars. The manufactory of sword-blades, &c. at Damascus no longer 
exists. The celebrated Ph(enician sources are here, and they are suHV'iently powerful to 
put in motion the largest machinery .” — Colonel CampbelCs Report, 


TRADE OF ALEPPO. 

{Haleh-es-s/tabha) in the north of Syria, about 75 miles east from A*iexan- 
drtlla, or hkanderooHy wliich may be considered its seaport. 

The population at present is estimated at about 60,000, of wliom 16,000 are 
Christians ; as late as the year 1795, it is said to have had 250,000 inhabitants. 

The houses and other buildings are described as of Saracenic architecture, 
built of stone, with flat roofs, spacious apartments, large windows, and richly-or- 
namented walls and ceilings. A great part, including the ancient palace and 
many of the mosques and other buildings, are described as ruins. The earth- 
quake of 1822 caused multitudes of the inhabitants to desert Alepj)o ; before tliat 
time its manufactures of shawls, cottons, silks, gold and silver, &c„'were of very 
considerable value. It is still the cleanest town in Syria, and the comniercial entre- 
pot for the trade between the w^est and Persia, and Upper Arabia; and between 
the latter and Asia Minor. Aleppo had, in former times, a considerable trade with 
Ungland by its port of Alexandretta. The position of Aleppo, its large warehouses, 
its bazaars and its communication wdth the Euphrates^ render it a place conveniently 
adapted for an extensive trade. The obstacles are insecurity of life and property, 
an uncertain government, and a vast country in the midst of which it is situated 
being laid waste by depopulation and by war. Under Ibrahim Pachaits trade 
was extending, and there was then some protection for life and property, and secu- 
rity was extended to travellers and to the caravans. 

The jo lly ing statements are condensed from consular reports, (English, 
French, an(P?*Naftrian,) and from the consular returns, reports, and statements, 
imbodied in Dr. Bowring’s report on Syria. 

“ IMPORTS from Great Britain into Aleppo during l636 and 1837. 

“ Sugar 358 sacks, 484 barrels, sacks weighing about 25 rottoli. barrels weighing each 
about 50 rottoli ; prices 10 to 12 piasters per rottolo in barrels, and 10 to lOi piasters per 
rottolo m sacks. The sugar in barrels was English i^flned, crushed, and in sacks East 
Indian. Twd-thirds of the above quantity were consumed in the city of Aleppo. Coffee, 
792 bags, wwghing about 30 rottoli = 23,760 rottoli ; prices 16-1 to 17i piasters per 
rottolo ; one-third.consumed in Aleppo. Indigo, 170 cases, weighing about 50 rottoli = 
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8500 rottoli ; prices 180 to 220 piasters per rottolo ; two-thirds are consumed at Aleppo. 
Cochineal, 84 barrels, weighing about 70 okes=:5880 okes; prices 130 to 150 piasters per 
■ rottolo ; one-half used at Aleppo. Copperas, 121 cases, weigliing about 60 rottoli = 7260 
rottoli ; prices 200 to 350 piastres ; one-half used at Aleppo. Tin bears, 163 casks, each 
45 rottoli r= 7335 rottoli ; prices 28 to 34 piasters ; one- third used at Aleppo. Tiijj)]ates, 
84 cases of 225 sheets, prices 250 to 280 piasters per case of 22^; two- thirds used in 
Aleppo. Pepper, 701 bags of about 1 5i rottoli each = 10,515 rottoli ; prices 11-^ to 12 
piasters per rottolo ; one-half consumed in Aleppo. Pimento, 40 bags at 30 rottoli each 
=r 1200 roftoli ; ])rices from 12 to 12L piastei% per rottolo ; the half used at Aleppo. Sal- 
ammoniac, 49 cases, 31 barrels, weighing each 50 rottoli = 2450 rottoli ; prices at Alepjio 
from 24 to 26 pi^ters per rottolo ; one-third consumed at Aleppo. Rice, 540 bags, each 
weighing 15 rottoli, prices from 5L to 6^ piasters, consumed at iVleppo. Cotton water- 
twist, 3877 bales, ^ach bale is valued from 2000 to 2200 piasters ; one-third is con- 
sumed at Aleppo, and tw’O-thirds sent to 3Icsopotami{i, Armenia, and as far as Trc- 
hisond. Mule yam, 600 bales, eacli bale valued at 3200 to 3400 piasters ; two-thirds w’erc 
contiimed at Aleppo. Manufactures, 5336 bales and 53 oases ; these consisted of all sorts 
of British maiiiifactures ; each bale is valued at from 3000 to 5000 piasters, and a. few at 
from (jf)OO to 8000. Aleppo consurncs half tlic manufactures imported, and the remainder 
is forw'arded into Mesopotamia, Armenia, and Bagdad, and even to Persia. 

Imports from Gcj’inany to Aleppo, during 1836 and 1837 : — Cloth, 44 bales, from 
Trieste, each bale eontainiiig 12 pieces = 528 j)ieees ; value of each bale estimated from 
8000 to 10,000 jnasters ; half the quantity was consumed at Aleppo. Tarbouches or red 
caps, 163 cases of 120 dozen each =19,560 dozen; prices from 35 to 40 piasters per 
dozen ; one-tliird consumed in Aleppo. Divers manufactures, 94 bales ; principally printed 
handkerchiefs from Gemiany ; each bale valued at from 5000 to 8000 piasters ; oue-thii’d 
consumed at Aleppo. Glassw'are, 50 cases, consumed at Aleppo, or sold in retail to peo- 
ple from the interior. 

“ Imports from Italy to Aleppo, during 1836 and 1837: — Sugar, 73 cases and 100 
bags, average weight, 50 rottoli; prices at Aleppo 12^ to 13 piasters per rottolo; two- 
thirds consumed ^ Alcj)po ; total weight imported, 8(>5() rottoli. Coffee, 321 bags, at 35 
rottoli eiich =*11,235 rottoli; prices 17 to 18i piasters; one-third consumed at Aleppo, 
rarbouches, 5r red caps, 255 cases, generally Tuscan manufacture ; each case 70 dozen 
=:l/,850 dozen; prices from 70 to 120 piasters per dozen; one-third used Jit Aleppo. 
Pepper, 237 hags at 15 rottoli each = 3555 rottoli ; prices 11 to 12 piasters per rottolo ; 
half the quantity consumed in Aleppo. Pimento, 29 bags at 30 rottoli each = 870 rottoli ; 
prices 12 to 12-^ piasters per rottolo; one-half consumed in Aelppo. Indigo, 11 cases, 
weighing 50 rottoli = 550 rottoli; prices 180 to 220 piasters j)er rottolo; two-thirds 
consumed in Aleppo. Coral, 2^ cases, of various qualities, cases valued at Kj'OOO piasters 
^ t>0,()00 piasters each ; about 8 cases to 10 wore sold in Aleppo to the Persians and 
Bedouins, the remainder were sent to Bagdad and Pe*rsia. Cochineal, 82 cases, weighing 
about 70 okes eacli =:5740 okes ; prices at Aleppo^ 130 to 150 piasters per okc ; half used 
in Aleppo. Paper, 166 bales, each bale of 20 leams = 3320 reams; prices 25 to 40 
piasters per ream ; half consumed in Aleppo. Manufactures, 293 bales, of all sorts, of 
which a considerable portion British, bought in the Italian depots ; each bale was esti- 
mated at 3000 to 5000 piasters ; about one-third ot w'hich in 97 bales were used in Aleppo. 

Imports from France to Aleppo, during 1836 and 1837:— Sugar, 114 baiTcls, 766 
cases, average weight 50 rottoli each, weight 44,000 rottoli : prices at Alep)|^M4€tfing these 
two years w ere 12^- to 13 ]nasters per rottolo ; two-thirds were coiisumeu at Aleppo. Coffee, 
330 babels, 725 bags, average weight 35 rottoli each ; weight 36,750 rottoli ; prices 17 
to 18 piasters per rottolo ; -one-tliird consumed in Aleppo. Cochineal, 35 baiyels, 68 cases, 
weighing /O okes each ; total weight 7210 okes ; prices from 130 to 150 piasters per oke ; 
half consumed iu Aleppo. Tarliouches, 64 eases, from France, manuhictured at Tunis ; each 
c^e contained 50 dozen ; prices 200 to 400 piasters per dozen : half, consumed at Alejipo. 
pepper, 135 bags, e^h weighing 30 rottoli ; =4050 rottoli ; prices from 11 to 12 pias- 
consumed in Aleppo. Pimento, 129 bags, weighing 3f) rottoli each, 
— o870 rottoli ; prices from 12 to 12^ piasters per rottolo ; half coiisimied in Aleppo. Indigo, 
cases, weighing 50 rottoli each ; prices 180 to 200 piasters per rottolo; two-thirds con- 
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sumed ia Aleppo. Manufactured silks (from Lyons only), ten cases were import^ during 
the years 1836 and 1837 ; each case contained 10 pieces, each piece, 3«5 pikes ; prices 10 to 
60 piasters per pike : not used at Aleppo or Mesojiotainia, but purchased generally by the 
Persians. Wrapjiiiig-papcr, 280 bales ; each bale 30 reams, sold at 10 to 12 piasters per 
ream half consumed at Aleppo. Clotli, 398 bales, imported during the two last years ; eacjh 
bale contained 1 2 piodes ; the cloth from France is of such different qualities, each bale was 
valued at from 4000 to 6000 and to 8000 piasters* half the quantity used in Aleppo. Divers 
manufactures, only 9 bales imported during the two years, principally prints of SwJ^ss manu- 
facture. ‘Ordinary payments in Aleppo, for *hianufactured goods, is by bonds or promissory 
notes, due at a given period. It was not usual to discharge them in full when the time 
stipulated for payment arrived. A i)art was ])aid, and written on the back of* the bond ; many 
months often j)asscd before the whole was paid. The custom has been and continues to be, 
for colIectoi*s to go round, according to circumstances, to gather in Wijiat they can on ac- 
count of those bonds. They are used often by the holders to make other payments with, but 
they are not endorsed, and the risk is transferred to the party who consents to receive it. 

“ Christian Merchants. — There were about 30 Christian houses which liavc traded with 
Great Britain, France, Italy, and Germany. The whole amount of capital possessed by 
their establishments was calculated to be from 14,000,000 to 1 8,000,000 ot piasters. <There 
were 7 Christian houses whose capitals exceeded a million of piasters. 

“ Mussutnian 3[crchants. — About 70 Mahoint'taus have traded with Europe. The 
lowest estimated capital of one among (hem was 100,000 piasters, the highest from 

1.300.000 to 1,400,000 piasters. The whole iimouiit of Mussulman capital engaged in 
the European trade was calculated at from 6,500,000 to 7,500,000 plasters, 65,000 to 
75,000/. sterling. There were 15 Turks who traded in Eurojieau commodities, but not 
direct with Europe. 

“ Jcuiish 3Tercha7its . — Tliere were 10 Jewish mercantile houses in Aleppo that traded 
with Europe, and estimated to employ in the trade from 2,000,000 to 2,500,000 of piasters. 
The wealthiest of these w as supposed to have about 1 ,000,000 piasters engaged in business. 

“ Ihmhcrs . — Tliere were, iiuk'pcndently of the above, several rich bankers ; the 
merchants from Bagdad, Moussoul, Diarbekir, Orfa, (k^iistaiitinople, and Smyrna, who w^cre 
settled in Aleppo, were not included among those enumerated in the foregofiig lists. 

^ho2)heepe7'S , — There were more than 50 sho])keepers, who sold the manufactures of 
Aleppo. 1 he whole ainomit of capital engaged in this trade was not believed to exceed from 

1.200.000 to 1,600, 000 piasters. Twenty-one sho])kee])ers sold silks. Nineteen shop- 

keepers were engaged in the sale of doths from France and Bidgium. The capital em- 
ployed by this class is from 330,000 to 410,000 piasters. There were 70 sho})keepers 
who sold British manufactures ; their capital was estimated from 750,000 to 880,000 
piasters. ^ 

“ Druggists, — There were 35 druggists. Estimated capital 325,000 to 420,000 
piasters. 

A large proportion of the trade of Aleppo was and is carried on by the general system 
of credit establi.slied there. The merchants collect their receipts by a system of incessant 
dunning, employing chiefly native Christians, dragomans. There are four British mercantile 
houses established at Aleppo.” 

Ei'tract from statement drawn up in 1838, by Mr. Ileugh of Aleppo. 

“ Th e lang uage usually spoken is Arabic ; every European merchant has his magazi- 
wicr, whc?sp5Sii|^jencrally one or more European languages, and who acts as dragoman, 
assists in making saies, and collects the money. Nearly jdl sales are made through brokers. 
The best brokers speak Italian, as well as the language of the country. 

“ T{ie magiizini^rs are all Christians, the brokers are nearly all Jew's. 

“ The brokerage is generally paid by the seller. The charge for brokerage here is one 
per cent ; the charges of the British houses, on sales made, amoimts to about 7^ per cent 
for commission,* storage, and del-credere, exclusive of carriage, porterage, petty charges, 
and brokerage which make the total charges on sales about 13^ per cent. 

“ Sales are generally m^e on a credit of four months ; but this credit is extended, ac- 
cording to the times, from eight to twelve months, and, in some cases, even eighteen 
months or two years, where the buyer is quite sound, but cannot be forced to pay. 
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“ Accounts are kept in piasters and paras, but the payments are made in Turkish and 
European coins ; and from . the immense variety of coins, and tlie want of any proper 
facilities for transferring money, there is an enormous consumption of time, in the collec- 
tion and counting of money. • 

“ There are scarcely any bills on Europe to be had, but the course of exchange made by 
remittance iu specie averages 104 to 106 piasters per \L sterling. * 

“ The following are the values of European coins, as published by the government, and 


they gass current among the merchants : 

Published Rates. 

Current Rate! 

• 

piastei’s. 

piasters. 

Sover^gn .... 

• yvi 

103 

German dollars 

. 20 

205 

Spanish ^tto 

. 21 

21 J 

Dutch ducats 

. 45|g 

47 

Venetian .... 

• 46xe 

47i 


“ The mode of selling twist is per bundle of 10 lbs. English. Gray cotton, per piece, 
or per English yard ; white and ])riiitcd cotton, per j)icce ; handkerchiefs, per dozen ; sha^vls, 
per jflece ; tinplates, per 2 boxes ; tin, in bars, per rottolo ; sugar, per oke ; pepper, per 
oke ; coffee, per rottolo ; cochineal, per oke ; Indigo, per rottolo ; broad cloths, per pike ; 
velvets and silks, per pike ; dye roots, per cantar of 187-i' okes. 

“ Produce is bought nearly all for cash, a little on credit, and a few barters are made. 

“ Galls are bought, jier caiitai' of 187*^ okes ; cotton, ditto ; wool, ditto ; silk, ditto. 

“ There is an allowance on sugar of two per cent for tret on coffee, and 10 per cent on 
pepper, and five per cent tret on indigo and cochineal : all on the real tare. 

“ In purchasing galls the buyer pays the brokerage, &c., and has an allowance of five 
per cent tret in lieu of it Cotton and wool are bought net, or, if in hair bags, the bags are 
w'eiglied as wool or cotton, and no charge made. Silk is bouglit at net weight. 

“ fVeighls , — The cantar of Aleppo is 187^ okes; the rottolo of Aleppo is 100th part of 
1 cantar ; the ol^ of Constantinople, used ft^r cochineal, is about 2^ of a lb. avoirdupois : 
the Egyptian is 4 per cent lighter. The 1000 drachms of silk are 7 lbs., the pike is 27 inches. 
• 

Prices current in Aleppo^ in 183B. 

ARTICLES. 


I’eppcr 

Sugar, cruslicd 

Brazil, white 

Coffee, ditto 

Mocha 

Indigo, copper, and violet, tine 

Ditto, good 

Ditto, low 

Cochineal, silver 

Tin, in bars 

Twist, 12-14 

Ditto, lG-24 

Ditto, 20-30 

Domestics, 45 inches 36 yards, weighing ll^lbs. 

• 33 „ 24 • „ 61 Ihs. 

Galls, in sorts 

Ditto, black 

“ The exchange is calculated 105 piasters per 1/. sterling; and all charges, tares 
and trets, on this side are taken off. * 

'* Prices in 1842. Coffee, 2400 piasters per cantar ; lead, 500 ditto ; shot, 1200 ditto ; 
sugar, crushed, 1100 ditto of 187^ okes = 504 lbs. English, = per cwt. nearly 40s. 


Value in Coin of 

Value — English 

the Country. 


Money. 

luastcrs. 


d. 

54 per oke 

0 

3f per lb. 

8 

51 

0 per cwt. 

61 „ 

40 

0 

19 per rottolo 

60 

0 

25 

80 

6 

270 

8 

10 per lb. 

230 

7 

6 

170 „ 

1 ^ 

6 

114 per oke 

8 

6 ,f 

36 per rottolo 

76 per 10 lbs. 

133 0_per cwt. 
’^-nlTper lb. 

80 „ 

15 

01 „ 

84 

16 

05 „ 

110 per piece 

16 

9 per piece 

62 „ i. 

1« 

0 •„ 

1200 per cantar 

55 

0 per cwt. 
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sterling ; olive oil, 800 piasters per cantai* ; sheep^s wool, 600 to 800 ditto , silk of Bossora, 
scarce and dear ; gpiiin arable, very scarce. 

Average •Annual Consumption of Aleppo, and the Places it supplies. 


ARTICLES. 


ALEPPO. 1 

1 OTHER PLACES. 

I 


Quantity. 

j Woigh^or Measure. 

Quantity. 

Weight gr reasuru. 

Twist 

400 bales 

120,000 12-60 lbs. 

550 bales. 

165,000 16-30 lbs. 

Gray cottou . 

000 „ 

500,000 yards 27-72 inches * 

500 „ 

500,000 yds. 27-72 inches 

White ditto , 

300 „ 

375,000 „ 21-40 

300 „ 

37%00(> „ 24-40 „ 

Shawls 

25 „ 

5,000 pieces 

50 „ 

10.000 pieces 

Muslins 

30 „ 

({(1,000 yards 

70 „ 

140.000 yards 

Printed cotton 

Ditto handkcrchieis . 

Tin plates 

30 „ 

1,500 pu Cl'S 

3,000 dozen 

1 100 boxt's 

60 ., 

00 „ 

3,000 pieces 
^7 , >100 d(»zcu 

Ditto iu bars 

45 blls. 

00 cwt. 

80 blls. 

360 cwt. 

Sugar, rchued. 

» Cochineal 

400 packages 

50 tons 

400 ,. 

50 tons 

]00 ca 

114,560 lbs. 

100 

14,560 lbs. 

Jtidigo 

75 „ 

10,920 „ 

125 „ 

18,200 „ 

Pepper and pimento 

500 bags 

, 350 cwt. 

500 bags 

350 cwt. 

Coffee 

400 

1 500 

800 „ 

1 ,600 

Rroad cloth 

50 bales 

! 600 pieces 

100 bales | 

1,200 pieces 

Dye woods 


10 tons 


40 tons 

Copperas 


10 tons 


10 „ 

Sal amuioniiic 1 

Ironmongery 

Earthen ware j 

Window glass 1 

15 bales 

30 „ 

50 

150 „ 

j 30 cwt. 1 

60 bales 

1 

i 

1 

120 cwt. 

'i'arbouches • 

Trench silks and velvets 

70 boxes 

20 „ 

H,400 dozen : 

10.000 yards , 

70 boxes j 

8,400 du7.cn 

Paper, writing 1 

100 „ 

2,000 reams i 

100 reams | 

2,000 reams 

Ditto, pricking j 

200 „ 

1,500 .. j 

50 „ 1 

325 „ 


“ JVacfcs of Labour, Food, — A mason per day 12 piastefs, really 8 ] Rasters ; a car- 
penter, 12 piasters, really 8 jnasters. Sh(H‘iiiakt»rs, tailors, printers, and dyers. — These trades 
have no fixed rate of laboiu', but an? associated each among* themselves, and divide the ]»rorits. 
A weaver is paid per pike d to 10 piasters, and can make from 1 to 2 ])ikes pjr dav. A porter 
may make 8 or 10 piasters per day. A servant has 00 to 200 piasters j)er month. A mason 
or carpenter, when employed by any inhabitant, must furnish to gco ernmenf :uman to work 
as long as he works for. his jmvate employers. The privnti* employer jiays 12 piasters 
per day, the government 4 ]nasters. So each man receives in reality oidy 8 piasters j)cr 
day, idthough it costs the inliahitant 12 piasters. 

AuTiCLES similar to those manufactured in Britain, hnt imported into Aleppo from other 
European States, at lower Prices than they cun be suj) 2 )lied by Britain. 

“ Paper , — For wiitiiig* and jiacking the stuffs (»f Alej)po. It is furnislied from Italy 
about 15 per cent clieaper than it can be from Britain. The quality of British paper is 
better ; but aft(*r alh)wiiig for tlie ditl'erei|ce of quahta^, the Italian ))aper is cheaper. 

“ Cloth , — All kinds of cloths and crassiineres. The prices here show a loss on English 
cloths, whilst a large trade is done in them with France. 

“ Steel is supplied cheaper and hotter from Trieste tlian from England. 

^^Vehets , — Satins and silk from Genoa and Leghorn. Cotton crapes from Lyons. 

“ Alum, from the interior of Asia Minor. 

“ Cuyin?71^Vc^witzerlaud about 7^- per cent cheaper than British. 

“ Pullicate iJandkerchurfs , — From France and SwitzxTland about 12 per cent cheaper 
than the same quality of Scotch. 

“ Turkey ered printed Carments , — From Switzerland fully 20 per cent cheyper 
than the nearest quality of British. The quality of the Swiss is also better. 

“ Striped and plain Nankins , — Better from Switzerland than from Maiichcstei\ and 
fully 5 per cent eheaper. 

Manufactures of Aleppo, Soap , — There were in 1838 in Aleppo 30 soap manu- 
factories, and in Edlip half ^at number, employing about 1000 men, at wages of from 5 to 
10 piasters per day. The quantity produced varied from 500 to 1500 tons annually, accord- 
ing to the crop of oil. 
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“ Stuff's, — Aleppo was farjious tliroug^hout tlie east for her woven goods. Those which 
are still ’manufactured, consist of silk stuffs, with gold and silver thread ; silk and cotton, 
flowered and striped; and the striped cottons, called nankins. Few modern improvenients 
have been introduced into the machinery ; the fabrics are, many of their^ beautiful, and costly 
when silver and gold arc used. There are in all about 4000 Jcwms employed, and abo^t ^1800 
])ersons, men and children, earning from 3 to 12 piasters per day. (X the 4000 looms 300 
are employed in producing stuff’s of silR and gold and silver thread, yielding per annum 
about 6^00 pieces ; averaging, per piece, 150 jiiasters each, which gives a total value of 
900,000 piasters. • 

. Piasters. 

‘‘ 1700loom%^e employed in making the stuffs of silk and cotton, 
producing about 340,000 pieces per annum, of the average value 
of 40 piasters j)er piece, giving a total value of . . . 13,600,000 

1 000 looms are employed in making the cotton stuffs, of which they 
produce annually about 500,000 pieces, worth 1 2 piasters per 
• piece, giving a total of ...... . 6,000,000 

‘‘ Besides these there are about 1000 looms employed on low mus- 
• lins, used for printing on ; they occupy about 1200 persons, at 
rather lower wiiges than the others, and prodiw^e annually about 
500,000 pieces, worth 10 piasters 2 >er piece, giving a total of . 5,000,000 


Total piasters . . 25,500,000 

Total sterling . £250,000 

“ These stuffs are sent east, north and south, and form a large j>art of the trade of Aleppo. 
All the British twist im]iorted consumed was in these looms. 

The j*ich stuffs are worn by brides and wealthy women ; all other sorts are used for 
the every day outcu* gannents f)f men and women. 

“ Dyvhuj and Print JVorks . — There were about 100 dyeing and jnant works in 
Aleppo, cm 2 )loying about 1500 2 )ersons, wlio earn from 5 to 14 jnasters each per day. The 
dy(nng is cliieily tsJiat of silk and cotton yarns used for stuffs, and, in fact, all fast colours. 
The j)rintin^%5 also oii fast colours, but in a very rude state. Compared with the other 
manufactures here, the chief husliiess is })nnting the handkerchiefs worn by women and lads, 
tied round ih<^ heads, and for veils for the woTiien w hen they go out of their houses. 

“ Gold a7id Silver Thread , — There are 15workshoj>s of gold and silver thread, in each 
of which about four ]iersous are emj)loyed. 

“ The ports of Alepi^o are Alexaiidretta or Scandoroon and Latakia. The conveyance of 
goods to and from the coast is by mules and camels. The journey to and from the latter 
is done ill winter, by camels, in 7 to 8 days ; by mules, .5 to 6 ditto. In summer, by 
camels, 5 to 9 days ; by mules, 4 to 5 days. 

“ The cliarge of carriage varies from 60 to 120 ])iast ers jier cantar of 187^ okes. 

“ The journey from Latakia occiijiies from twx> to tlin^e days more, and tlie charge of 
carriage is from 30 to 50 jier c.eiit higher. * 

“ Caravans , — The caravans between these places vary from 10 to 100 mules or camels. 
There are muleteers who are continually emjiloycd on these roads, so that there is always 
abundance of opportunities for the transmission of goods, cxccjit when a seizing by govern- 
ment takes })Iace. The coniiminicatioii with Moussul and Diarbekir, Bagdad, &c., is not 
so frequent, aud tlie caiavaus are generally accompanied by the mercliants w'h<^load them. 
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Table showings the per Ceiitag^e which the expense of Carriage amounts to on the follow- 
ing Articles by the different Routes. 


A RT I G L E S. 

Between 

1 Aleppo and 
Soaitderooii. 

LatakLi. 

Tar.^ous and 
Adana. 

Marash, 
Aiittob, and 
Kiliis. 

Orfa. 

Diarbekir 

and 

Meidein. 

Moussoul 

and 

'Bagdad. 


per ceiir. 

per cent. 

per cent? 

per cent. 

per cent. 

pvr cent. 

per cent. 

Twist and heai’y cotton.... 
Other British manutiictures, 
cochineal,* iudign, ami 

1 to 

l-i 

li to 

2 to 3 

r 

a to 2i 


to 2^ 

2^ to 4 

r 

3^ to 5 
r 

spicos 

Sugar, coffc<", pepper, and 

1-10 to 

i? 

i to 1 

g to U 

i to 1 

i 

to 1 

1 to lA 

li to 11 

metals 

1 to 

8 

6 to 10 

7 to 12 

7 to 10 

6 

to 10 

10 to 10 

20 to 30 

Galls 

4 to 

8 

(( to 10 

7 to 12 

7 to 10 

6 

to 10 

ll' to 16 

20 to 30 

Silk , 

i to 


A 2 

4 to 1 

i to i 

i 

to {! 

}{ to 1 

U to 11 

Cotton 1 

fi to 

12 

9 to 15 

11 to 18 

9 to 15 

U 

to 15 

15 to 24 

30 to 45 

Wool 1 

9 to 

18 

13 to 22 

16 to 27 

16 to V2 

13 

to 22 

^22 to 36 

45 to 67 


“ Quarantines . — There was, and we believe there is still, a quarantine establislied at ab out 
two days’ jounicy beyond Adana on tlie frontiers of Svrla. The effect of this quarantine has 
been to shut out from the markets of Tarsons and Adana all the ])opulation of the ipterior 
of Asia Minor. The caravans whieli formerly came from Tarsons and Adana, from the coimtry 
on the north side of tlie Taunis, haA c for some years gone to Smyrna and Constant inojde, 
in order to ai'oid from 7 to 20 days in quarantine on a jiumiey of 4 days. 

“ The same is true on the frontiers towards the Euphrates. These quarantines are 
absirrd from tlie fact they can almost always be passed by paying money ; a bakshish^ or 
a bribe, usually procures an iinincdiate pass. 

“ Posts . — The communication with Emopc \'as during the possession b}’ Ibrahim Pacha 
carried on by post sent to Beyrout, to meet the steamer from England, once a month, and 
by Tatars to Constantinople about once every six wee^ks, but there was no regularity in 
their time of starting. The post used to go to (k)nstantino])lc in 7 days in winter, and d 
days in summer ; the postage was about Ad, for a single letter. The Tatai’ went to Con- 
stantinople ill 12 days in good weather, and in bacl weather he was fye(|nontly 20 days 
on his journey; the postage, by him, for a single letter was about f)f/. Hq 'earned money 
at the rate of one-lialf per cent for gold, and one-third for sih er. There were also two oppor- 
tunities per month by liorse post, for the conveyance of money to Beyrout ; one was iu 
the hands of tlie British merebants, and its rates of carriage 'were tbree-eigbtbs per cent 
for gold, and one-eiglith for silver. Since the evacuation of Syria by INIebemet Ali, the 
same system w'as presumed to^ continue ; but there is less security and regularity. 

“ Aleppo, as an entrepot, supplies not only the surrounding country, but also parts 
of Armenia, south from Arabkir. To the north it supplies Marash and its neighbourhood ; 
to the east and south-east, Orta, Diarbekir, Merdiii, and 31bussul are supplied fj‘oin Aleppo, 
and it sends a caravan, once a year, to Bagdad. 


Value of the following Articles imported from England during the Years 1830 to 1837 

inclusive. 


ARTICLES. 


Twist 

Gray cottons 

White ditto 

Shawls .|4 V'. 

Muslins 

Printed cottons 

— — handkerchiefs . 

Woollens 

Tin pistes . 

- in bars . 

Sugar . 

Cochineal 

Indigo 

Pepper and pimento. 


1830 


1831 { 1832 1833 


1834 


1835 1830 1837 


piasters. 

4,000,000 

i.oon.ooo 
1,800 000' 

700.000 

325.000 

1,530,000 

90,000 1 

10,000 

105.000 

90,000 

fi25.000 

1,530,900 

162.830 


piasters, 

4.200.000 

1.100.000 
2,000,000 

650.000 

400.000 

1,20t,000 

130.000 

15,000! 
60,000' 

54,000 

637,000. 

1,. 330,00.1 
135,200 


piasters. 

7, 500,0001 

1.480.000 

1.500.000 
600,000' 

595.000 

1.950.000 

160.000 

20 , 000 | 

225.000 

72,000 

915.000 

1.625.000 

183,900 


piRstem. 

4.600.000 

1.700.000 

1.550.000 

580.000 

850.000 

2.500.000 

180.000 

23,500 

129.000 

36,000 

780,« 00 

1.115.000 

195.000 


piasteiH. 

3.700.000 
2,300,0(0) 
2,IOU,OpO 

700.000 

610.000 

3.309.000 

230.000 

25.500 
1 HO, 000 

24,000 

915.000 

2.200.000 

200.000 


piRSters. 

1.400.000 

2 . 200.000 

2.900.000 

800,000 

535.000 

1.725.000 
740,000] 

3C,500| 

318.000 
228,000 ! 

1.050. 000 1 

1,800.000 

06,900 


piasters. 

1 800,000 

2,600,000 

3.500.000 
900 000 
560,000| 

2,000,000 

870.0001 
200,000, 
37,000! 
240,000' 
480 000 
075,00)1 

1.600.000 
85,00» 


piasters. 

4,»00,00i> 

2.250.000 
1.5(L<],000 

480.000 

235.000 

1.500.000 

270.000 

10,500 
1 86*000 

490.000 

1.050.000 

500.000 

152.000 
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“ Formerly the import of British manufactures into Aleppo was done chiefly through 
Leghorn. The value of Britisli manufactures imported in 1837, was 11,811,000 piasters, 
the value through Leghorn was only 191,000. 

‘‘ The direct import trade from Great Britain to Aleppo was begun*in 1828. In 1832 
the late British Consul-general opened a house here, and in 1833 ari^ 1835, three four 
British houses were established, and if the security of the local business, and of the transit 
trade were insured, Aleppo might again necome a great depot for commerce. 

“ Thgre is no possibility of getting coireet, jjr even approximate accounts of the cxp()rts. 
They are made on Aleppo account from Tarsous, Latakiii, and Alexandretta. T^he trade 
between Aleppo and these phiccs is canied on chiefly by natives, who purchase from im- 
porters, sell the f^’oods to the producers in advance for the coming crops of silk, cotton, 
wool, &c., re(^ei^■ing payment in these articles, and resell them to the importers, for ship- 
ment at the nearest fort. 

“ The products f)f Syria, and those brought into Asia Minor, and exported on Aleppo 
account, are cotton, grown on the plains of Tarsous, and Adana, in Caramania ; silk, raised 
iieai? Antioch ; silk, brought from T'oeat ; Wool, grown around Aleppo, or brought from 
Tarsous and Adana ; Galls, brought from Killis, Merdem, Diarbckir, and Moussoul ; camels’ 
hair, bought from various parts of the interior. 

“ The average price of cotton during the three years ending 1837, was 1000 piasters per 
eantai’; average . expoits 2700 cantars, A’alue 2,700,000 piasters, of which three-fourths 
W'as exported to JMarsculJcs and Leghorn. 

‘‘ Of silk — Antioch produced about 9,000,000 drachms. 

About three-fourths was exported to Marseilles and Leghorn ; to Great Britain. 
none ; the remainder was retained for the consumption of the country. The average price 
for the thr(‘e ytjars 1835 to 1837, was 400 ])iasters per 1000 di*ams ; the average exports 
6,750,000 drams — ecpial to 2,700,000 piasters. 

“ Of Amasia silk, from Tooat, thc're came to A]ep]>o, in 1830, 180 bales ; in 1831, 
165; in 1832, 190; in 1833, 60; in 1834, 80; in 1835, 12; in 1836, 40; and in 1837, 
60 bales, containing oat*h 25,000 drams : giving an annual importation of 2,487,500 drams, 
worth, on an ^vt^age, 450 piasters per 1000 drams rm 1,1 19,150 piasters ; of which was 
shipped one-t|^ii1i (373,050 jiiast ers), and tw^i-thirds are retained for use here. oo/ from 
Tarsous and Adiina 1500, and from Aleppo 850 cantars. — Total 2350 cantars. 

“ The average price during these three years w as GOO piasters per caiitar ; the average 
exports 1750 cantars, value 1, 050,000 ]>iastcrs. 

“ Galh from Killis, 150 cantars; fnun Merdem and Diarbckir, 500 cantars; from 
Moussiil and Bagdad, 700 cantars. — Total 1350. 

“ The average [irices during these three years were 1700 j^iasters per cantor ; and the 
average exports were 1050 cantawr^: 1,785,000 piasters. 

“ The cotton of Syria is very short in the staple, and very full of seed ; the manu- 
facturers of France, Italy, and Switzerland, consume a much greater qumitity of such cotton 
than Phigland does, it being chiefly used for lamp and candlevvick. The silk is reeled 
so very long (about eight fl‘et diameter) that it is impossible to find purchasers for it in 
Britain. The cpiality is estimated in England at 5 to 10 per cent bettor than Persian. 

“ Wool is adapted for the ])uq)oses of British manufacturers, but its price has generally 
been too high to permit sbi])ments to be made to Britmii. • 

“ Galls are the only article sent to Britain in any considerable quantity. 

‘‘Alexandretta — {Seandvroon), — The bay of Scanderoon affords the only safe 
anchorage, at all times of the year, on the coast of Syria, and is defended from all winds. It is 
the natural port of Aleppo, and of all northern Syria. Britisli iinjiorts and exports, and the 
(p*e^ter part of the foreign, pass through it ; — except what is carried by sitioll vessels 8f very 
light draft of water during the summer; at wliicli season, on account of its greater salubrity, 
Latakia, a small port, about 40 miles to the south of the Gulf ^of Scanderoon, 
hut capable of containing only three or four vessels, and very unsafe except during the fine 
summer months. Another great advantage that Alexandretta possesses is tlie much less 
cost of carriage and the greater facility of procuring animals tharf at Latakia. 

“ The diawhocks to Alexandretta are tW marshes in its immediate vicinity, which pro- 
duce intermittent fever during tlie summer months, and consequently deter vessels availing 
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themselves during that season of a safe and commodious port. One, and tlw most con- 
siderable marsh, was, ei^ht years since, drained efibctually at the instigation of Signor Mar- 
tinelli, the then agent and factor, since which time the place has been much more healthy : 
such marshes as rcnieuii being all above the level of tlie sea might be very easily drained 
at a small expense, which would then render the place as healthy as most other parts of 
Syihi, and open a sale retreat for vessels at all times of the yeai’ without danger 6f their 
crews suffering from sickness ; this is particularly !l})plicahle to British vessels, which are all 
coppered, and also unable, from their draft of w^atcr, to avail themselves of the port of 
Latakia during the unhealthy season from Jiftie to Sejrternher. 

“ The Bay of Alexandretta possesses also an advantage from its ])roxiinity to Tarsoim 
and other parts of Caraniania, the whole coast of which is destitute of an^^; port, and is the 
countiy where most of the cotton and w'ool of Syria is produced. 

‘‘ The British im]jorts at Alexandretta for the year ending ^5 1 st D('^;embGr, 1 836, wore, 
for the first six months, in British vessels, comprising together a register tonnage 1086 of the 
approximate value, calculated at the prices of Great Britain tSb,4()l/., as detailed in the six 
months’ return ; and for the last six months, six British vessels com])rlsing together ‘^69 
register tons, in value 65,827/. 

“ The exports to Great Britain in British vessels were for the first six months in three 
vessels, comprising together 392 register tons, in valra* 1(S,790/. ; and for the la-^t six months 
in tw'o vessels 255 register tons, in value 8250/., the decline of which may be attributed to 
the advices of the high ])rices of galls received froui Great Britain at the latter end of the 
year 1835 causing a larger supply of that article to be sent during thesj)ring* of 1836 than 
the market could consume. 

‘‘The imports by foreign vessels for the first six months of 1836, were 1 French vessel 
of the register burden of 240 tons, value about 300/, ; 1 Sardinian of 160 tons, value 
about 1200/. 

“ The foreigji exports for the first six months w ere 2 French v(*sscls, comprising* 
together a register tonnage* of 360, value about 2(),00()/. ; 3 Sardinian vessels comprising 
460 register tons, value about 18,000/. ; for tlu‘ last six nnuitlis tliere w ore not any foreign 
imports, and the exports were 1 Frencli, 112 tons, valtu‘ about 7500/., frild Tuscan loaded 
for Leghorn 1, of 188 tons, value 12,300/. 

“ It is to be observed that the British vessels coming to tlio coast of Syria are all 
entirely loaded, tlieir cargoes being nearly equally divided between Beyrout and Alex- 
audretta, the larger portion rather fur the latter place, and that of the 1 4 vessels arrived 
during the year, 5 only w'cro enabled to find return cargoes, the remainder having recourse 
to Smyrna or Alexandria, but 8 out of 10 go to the former place, whereas the foreign 
vessels come out with frequently not more tlian two-thirds of a cargo, and frecjuently much 
less, depending on the return, winch they arc almost invariably enabled to find between 
Beyrout, this plaice, Trijioli, and Cyprus ; this is accounted for by galls, silk, and cotton 
being the staple ai*ticles of export, but wliich are not suited to tlie llritish market, the high 
price of the first preventing its more general use, which is caused almost entirely by tlie ex- 
pensive land-carriage tlwy are subject to from Moussul, where the greatest part arc col- 
lected : a portion comes from the banks of the Tigris to Alej>po. 

“ The direct iin])ortatiuns for the supply of Alexandretta, and that of the surrounding 
country, consist princi])ally of grain, rice, and salt ; tlie former coining mostly from the plains 
about Tarsous. The rice and salt arc imported from Dainietta^ on the coast of Egypt. 

“ The only staple article of export, the produce of the district of Alexandretta, "is dips, 
or beshmet, made from grajies into a consistence resembling lioney. The production of that 
article, wliicb is all made in the mountains, is about 350 to 400 cantars per annum ; of which 
about £00 to <*250 are exported principally to Tarsous and Karamania. It forms a g^eat 
article of food among the natives of the country. It is sold in the place at from 350 to 
400 piasters per cantar ; each eaiitar is equal to 500 lbs. English. 

“ The distritit of Alexandretta extends from Cayie Kanzyr, the southern point of the 
gulf, as far Byas, the N.E. extremity, and comprises the tow'iis of Beilan, with a popula- 
tion of about 1500 persons; Arzous, about 250; and Alexandretta, 250, with 20 
villages, containing a population of about 1500 to 1800. The inhabitants of BcUan are 
principally Turks, wdth a few Armenians ; those of Alexandretta are about half Greeks and 
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half Turks, and Fellahs, who observe the feasts and outward ceremonies of the Turks, but 
are idolaters in their religion. The cultivation of the villages is very procjarious, and fre- 
quently not sufficient for the consumption of the district. About 40,000 trees were felled in 
1836 in the moimtains for Mehemet Ali : the greater part were fit Ipr ship-building pur- 
poses. They consisted generally of mountain pine, very tough and close grained, wiUi a few 
oaks of rather inferior quality. For tlie transport of which 50 vefsels, forming together 
about 20,000 tons, arrived from Alextridria during the course of that year. Tlie sum 
allowed by the government for each man's daily pay was 3 piasters = 7 sterling (the com- 
mon priftj for labourers being 5 jnasters). • 

“ Duties , — On every loaded beast coming to, going from, or passing through Alex- 
andretta, there is a tax of 26 paras. Till this year only 6 paras. 

“ On every kjk> of gi*ain imported, 18 piasters ; on every cantar of dips made, 6 piasters. 

“The British imports, during the year 1837, were in 12 vessels, tonnage 1574, 
estimated value 0^149,773/. sterling. 

The exports to Great Britaiji, during the year 1837, were only by one vessel, tonnage 
10*^, estimated value of 1710/. sterling. 

“ The foreign im])orts at Alexandretta, for the year 1837, were in four French vessels, 
tonnage 659, estimated value 15,439/. sterling; and ex|>orts bv" four Frencdi vessels for 
Marseilles, tomiagt; 562, estimat(‘d value of 4440/. sterling. Two Austrian, and three 
Sardinian for Genoa and Leghorn, of the united tonnage of 676 register, and e.stiiuated value 
of 13,550/. sterling. 


Britisfi atidt.Foreign Trade at the Ports within the Consulate of Aleppo, during the 

Year 1837. 


NATIONS. 

% 


Number! 

of : 
VesMcla. ; 


PORT OF AfcEXANDKKlTA. 

Britinh 

Freiicli 

AiiHtrian 

Tiincan 

SariUuiau 


13 I 
7 ' 


Total, lrt37. 

„ lS3r». 

PORT OF LATAKIA. 

French 

Auntrian 

Sariliuiaii 

Tusirau 

GrcciL 

Turk 

Arab 

Egyptian 

Total, im. 

„ I8.3ti. 

PORT OF TRIPOLI 

French 

Tuacan 

Greek 

Arab 


24 I 
10 


02 

lOG 


1 

2 

20 


Total, 1837 
„ 1830. 

PORT OP TARSOUS, 1836. 
RritiH\) .. 

French . , 

Auatrian . 

Greek. . . , 

Arab 
Dtrors . 


31 

36 


2 

5 

1 

Sfi 

03 

8 




ARRIVE I). 


D K P A 11 T E D. 


» 

Nnwiberj 

Invoice 

Nuinbt?r 

! 

I 

Number 

Invoice 

Tonnage. 

of ! 

Value of 

of 

Tonnage. | 

of 

Value of 


(Jrews. 1 

Cargoes. 

Vessels. 

i 

(Jrews. 

Cargoes. 


1 



1 


£ 

1.720 

100 1 

105 177 

12 

1,591 1 

93 

1,710 

1.017 

63 1 

1.5,439 

0 

887 i 

.54 

8,865 

l«0 

10 


1 

180 

10 

1 650 

140 

8. 1 

.... 

1 

Jio 

1 

1,035 

270 

16 1 


2 

! 

16 

8,195 

3,327 

197 i 

180,616 

22 

3.0ri8 

181 1 

1 21.455 

2,25S 

1.30 I 

157,228 

15 

‘A 119 

122 1 

.32.773 

1 ,328 

85 

21.153 

10 

! 1,371 

i 

88 

i 1 ,80.3 

423 

22 

10.770 

3 

.590 

31 

600 

(iOll 

.36 

8.612 

4 

090 

.36 

3,9S» 

620 

37 

23,330 

5 

771 

46 

3.700 

245 

25 

1,100 

3 

245 

25 

900 

320 

2i 


.3 

320 

27 

50 

5,150 

469 

23,742 

.56 

5,150 

469 

11,119 

1,140 

100 

4,182 

9 

1,040 

91 

7 ,580 

10,216 

801 

92,925 

913 

10,477 

813 

.39,732 

12,3.32 

lUPO 

121,247 

102 

11,047 

1 1036 

^29,713 

1,151 

76 

9,980 

2 

.370 

18 

10,500 

100 

9 

2,800 

2 

304 

23 

3,270 

140 

18 

300 

1 

70 

8 

1,000 

2,670 

15J 

9,092 

f> 

040 

45 

3,000 

4,001 

254 

22,172 

11 

1,384 , 

► 94 

- 17,770 

4,629 

257 

14,440 

16 

2.>84 

' 117 

■ 37,440 

346 

21 

In ballast 

2 

340 

24 

1.184 

949 

56 


5 

949% 

50 

2,812 

332 

12 


1 

332 

17 

2,800 

4,600 

470 

28,900 

55 

4,600 

^ 470 

45,500 

6,050 

580 

33,300 

95 

6,050 

• .580 

32,600 

670 

70 

1,.500 

• 8 

670 

70 

4,600 

19,947 

1212 

63,700 

160 

12,947 i 

1212 

89,820 


Total. 
VOL, IT. 


IT 
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Navigation and Trade of Alexandretta and Outports in 1841. 


ALK^NDRETTA. 
latakA, & TRirOLI. 

• 

ARRIVED. 


DEPARTED. 

Vysiels. 

Tons. 

Crews. 

* 

Value of 
Cargoes. 

Vessels. 

Tons. 

Crews. 

Value of 
Cargoes. 

ALEXANDRETTA. j 
Bnd«b i 

20 

2,041 

157 

e 

147,449 

19 

2.497 

1.50 

£ 

20,037 

French i 

33 

4,1112 

327 

• 43,779 

33 

4,012 

327 

f 5^ ,004 

SardiniaH 1 

0 

1,103 

90 

15,805 

0 

1.103 

90 

13,701 

Tuscan j 

4 

042 

30 

7.091 

4 

042 

30 

9,714 

Austrian 

.3 

035 

35 

1,248 

3 

035 

35 

4.2<;5 

Arab i 

173 

1Q,.W2 

1409 1 

13,500 

17.1 

10,:U»2 

1409 

14,007 

Greek I 

17 

1,060 

157 1 

2,500 

17 

1,000 j 

157 

2,450 

Total i 

230 

21,085 

2211 i 

232,035 1 

258 

21,841 i 

^204 

114,.188 


Of tlie 20 British arrivals, 9 vessels had manufactures, 2 niamifactures and colonials, 
3 colonials, and 6 twist. Of the 1 9 British vessels which departed, 9 had galls, 1 with 
yellow' berries, 8 w'erc in ballast, and 1 had tonibak. 

TRADE OF DAMASCUS. 

Damascus^ one of the oldest and most beautifully situated cities in the world, 
has a population estimated lit from 120,000 to 150,000 inhabitants. About 12,000 
of whom are Christians and about 13,000 are *Tews. It is 180 miles south-^east of 
Aleppo, and 70 from Beyrout. This city is surrounded by a country of great na- 
tural fertility at the foot of the Anii-Lebanus i and the rivers and clear streams of 
Damascus flow tlirough and round the city, as in the days of Abraham and Ahab. 
The buildings are mean, but the houses of the rich are described^as gorgeous in 
the decorations and furniture of their apartments. They have sparkling foun- 
tains and flower-gardens attached to them. An European costume is seldom 
seen in this most Oriental, in its manners, of Turkish cities. 

There is a great Khan, or huge building, frequented daily by the various 
merchants, and in this edifice and in 30 inferior Khans, purchases and sales arc 
conducted by the merchants, w’ho liave their countinghouses near them. Sales 
are made very generally for ready money, or to the regular caravan merchants 
on credit, often until they return the following year. Bazaars are numerous, and 
arranged for the respective tradesmen, such as goldsmiths, jewellers, druggists, 
hardware and cutlery dealers, ready-made clothiers, pipe-dealers, &c. ; public 
cookg of whom there are more than 500, grocers, dyers of woollen stuffs, saddlers, 
shoemakers, leather-dealers, &c. 

Caravans , — Traders and merchants arrive and depart with the caravans to 
and from Mecca once a year ; to and from Bagdad, Mesopotamia, and Persia, 
two of three’^times a year; to and from Aleppo twice a month; to and from Bey- 
rout weekly. Damascus is one of the holy cities, and here the pilgrims as- 
semble on thfeir journey to, and separate on their return from, Mecca. 

« There a tribunal of commerce for the settlement of business disputes. It consists of 
9 Mi^sulmans, 2 Christians, and 1 Jew. It is said that the Mahomedan majority has seldom 
acted unfairly to the Christians. 
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Impobts arrived and received at the Custom-house of Damascus.* 




1836 

• 

1837 

articles. 


1 

Witliout 

Te(*korc. 

With 

Testkere. 

TOTAI.. 

WHthout 

Traket^. 




oXes 

110.24» 

11,198 

121,447 

100, 02^ 

12 700 

1I2.72’2 


do. 

3.U14 

3,914 

12,239 

.... 

12 239 

CiOpperati 

do. 



10,205 

4,728 

.... 

4,728 



3,118 


.1,118 

3.534 

.... 

3 5.11 


do. 

18.840 

4,6.10 

23,470 

23 787 

3.460 

27,247 


do. 

4..'S03 

5,071 

75,122 

1,128 

4.503 

5.055 


5 055 

Cariiinnal 

do. 

1,463 

7,434 

75,122 

8 791 
liO 210 

2,8 3 

11,644 
80 210 




1,128 

3,594 

200 

3,794 


do. 

' 45 


45 

117 

50 

167 

rt biiiiditia 21,046 ) 

Cotton twut ^ ditto 11, .181) 5 

do. 

pii'COii 

75,701 

21,415 

21,030 

4. .162 

30,861 

8.5(m 

1 15,022 

32, 9** 1 

102,228 

21,375 

35,282 

4,5/7 

137,510 

25 952 


14.1!)6 

36 095 

21,118 

9,419 

30.537 


do. 

2 039 

6,401 

1.790 

1 029 

2,819 


do. 

20,630 

8.452 

29,088 

20,039 

5.3/0 

25,409 


13,500 

13, .500 

12. /.on 

12,500 

Nilk, froA Lymis 

piec«‘8 

ri'ama 



1,101 

1,101 

W ritiii^ papt?r 

1\897 

3,402 

1*9 299 i 

*7 960 

2,8 -.0 

10,540 

Wrapping ditto 

do. 

.1,040 

5,910 

2,436 

2,436 

R«il skiillmp'* 

duxciis 

11,017 

28 

4*125 

i 

15.142 

6,536 

4,7.55 

11,291 

litiplutua 

boxtia 

106 

153 

16 

169 

Inin 

cantars 

32S 

32’) 

.. .. 



Indigo, from Sjg'lad 

ckoa 

7,339 

7,339 


V.oii 

1,071 

Tuiuliat^ 

do. 

302.000 

41,000 

i;h,5«8 

11,370 

302.000 

117,210 

117,210 

Tiihncnt, pi'oilin'O iif l)ani»HOiia 

do. 

:::: ^ 

51,000 


■— from rbtj mountain 

do. 

do. 

2.10,878 

124,175 

.... 1 

190,577 

— from dilTciunt pliioua 

( 

1 15,402 

.... 3 


* The Tt'skeT^ is a custom-butise pass, for goods passing from tlie seaport or frontier to tbc mterior—ceTtifying 
that the duty has been paid. 


“ Mnhomednn Merchants, — There are iii Damascus 66 Mahomedan commercia] esta- 
blislimeuts which trade with Europe. The whole amount of their capital is estimated at 
from 20 to 25, WO, 000 of piasters— 200,000/. to 250,000/. sterling. Of these houses, 
eight are beheved to possess a capital exceeding 1,000,000 of piasters. There are two 
(Abderachiiia n A shim and Mahomed Said AgaBagdadi) who trade w ith Bagdad, whose 
capitid is estimated at from 1 J to 2,000,000 plasters ; and one house (Hadji Hussein 
Chertifehi) which is suyiposed to have from 2 to 2,500,000 piasters in trade. The larger 
liouscs generally trade with Europe and Bagdad ; those of smaller capitals w ith C^mstan- 
tinople and Smyrna. There are about a do^.cn engaged in the Egyptian trade with Cairo 
and Alexandria, one or tw > witli tlio holy cities of Mecca and Medina, and a few with 
Jerusalem, Nabh)us, and otlier parts of Palestine. There is one of tlie principal houses 
whose commercial relations extend as far as the East Indies. 

“ Christian Merchants, — There are 29 Christian merchants at Damascus engaged in 
foreign trade, the wdiole of whose ca]ntal is estimated at 4^ to 5,500,000 of piasters. 
By far the wealthiest of these establishments is that of Hauali Ilanouri, having a capital 
of from 1^ to 2,000,000 of piasters, and carrying on a trade with England, France, and 
Italy, besides being a considerable manufacturer of Damascus stuffs. Several others of tlie 
Hanouri family are engaged in foreign commorce, and are among the most opulent of the 
Christian merchants. A great proportion of tlie Christian commeixjial houses have con- 
nexions with great Britain. They arc less opulent than the Mussulmans or the Jew’s. 

“ Hebrew Merchants, — As a class the Jewish foreign merchants of Damascus are 
the •most wealthy. Thene are 24 Hebrew houses engaged in foreign trade, and their 
capital is estimated at from 16,000,000 to 18,000,000 piasters, making an average of 
from 6000/. to 7000/. sterling each. Among them there are no less than nine houses whose 
capitals vary from 1,000,000 to 1,500,000 of piasters. The tw’o most opuleht are believed 
tobeMourad Farhi and Nassim FaiJii, whose wealth in trade exceeds 1, 500, (XK) each 
Most of the Jewish foreign houses trade with Great Britain. ^ 

“ Itetaihrs of British goods, — There are 107 shopkeepers who retail British goods in 
Damascus. The whole amount f:>f their supposed capital is from 1.600,(X)0 to 2,100,000 
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piasters, so that the averag’C eapital jiossessccl by eaeh is only from 1 50/. to 1 80/. sterling^. 
Their bazaars are kept up to a groat extent by of tliose who sell them goods on credit. 

Woollen Shopkeepers, — There are 15 sellers of woollen cloths by restail. They are 
the most affluent b#»dy of the shopkeepers, and ai*o deemed to have from 650,000 to 
800,0^^0 piasters employed in all : making the average of their capitals from 400/. to 
500/. sterling ; tlie wealthiest of them having about double that amount, and the lowest 
among them being supposed to possess from 200l,%o 300/. 

“ Staff M a nvf act If re rs , — There are 14 ^Mahomedans engaged in the stuff jnanufac- 
tures of Damascus ; their capital varies from®200/. to 1200/. sterling, and the whole amount 
engaged is from 600,000 to 750,000 piasters, giving on an aviTage from 400/. to 500/. 
sterling. Tlie two most opulent of these maiiufaeturers art^ dervishes. c 

Tliere are 45 Christian ostablishnients for iiianuracturiiig Damascus stuffs. Their 
total capital is from 1,100,000 to 1,500,000 ]»iaslers, or an average frojri 220/. to 335/. 

The number of loonvs for silk and ei>tton stufts iii Damascus is about 4000 ; each of 
which produces weekly from 4 to 5 ]>ieees, of 11 jiikes i)i length by 1 in width, containing 
about 100 drachms of silk, and 1 00 drachms of cot ton twist of ^"os. 16 to 24. The price of the 
piece varies from 80 to 95 j>iasler.s. The price of is from 8 to 10 piaster.s per piece. 

“ The mimhor of Joom.s for cotton stiifls is alxuil 400, which make each alMurl 7 to 8 
pieces per week, requiring about 200 drachms of cotion t\vi.''t, ?Vos. 16 to 24 ; eucJi piece is 
1 1 pikes long and 1 broad. Tlie price is 20 to 21 piasters ; the lahoin*, 6 piasters j»er piece. 

“ Gravers ami 1) raff gists . — (JroccTs and drug-gists are immerou.s, and are computed to 
be about 80, having one with another, on an average, a capital of about 10,000 piasters 
each. 

“ Value of monies, according to tin* firman proclaimed in Damascus, 

April, 18, 1838 — 

Piastt'rs. Paras. 

Old Gahadi , . . .60 23 

New Gahadi . . . . 50 33 

Cdd Funduckly . , . 43 10 

Old Seliini Fuiiduckli . . . 36 12 

New Fundtickll of 4 'fubi . 34 9 

Selimi, from Constaiitinnple . . 25 13 
Old Mahbnl) of Egypt, Mast iifaiie 24 1 

Egy})tian Mabbui), Old Malnmuli 20 24 

Old Adli . . . . 17 16 

NewAxdJi 15 28 

Wliite Rubia Zarilfa . . 3 3 

““ At these rates coins arc orden*d to be received and paid as Ic'gal tenders. 

‘‘ It is calculated that a miskal of gold of good quality of 24 kcrats, i.s worth 13.«f. in 
England. The miskal weighs J J,- drachms of 24 kerals. 

‘‘ 100 drachms of silver, puiv, i.s >iorth in England 21. IG.v. ; a quintal of England of 
112 lbs. weiglis h<!re 41 J olvcs. 

“ 100 English yards are = 130 pikes, country measure. 

The exei urn ge in London is calculated at so many plasters per jjonnd sterling, the 
recent rates being about 100 ]>ia.sters, so that the pia.ster is = 2'i/i, 

“On France the exchange is calculated at about 4 piasters pcT franc. 

“The oke = 400 drachins = 2-^ lbs. English, or 40 okes= 1 cwt. 

And 800 do. — 1 ton. 

( ,, 640 do. — 252 gals, liquid measure. 

" 720 drachms = 1 rottolo = , . . 5 Ihs. Englisli. 

TOO Habbies of Jaffa = . . .39 (piarters. 

^ ^ A = . . . . . 1 yard. 

The Syrian cantar is 180 okes of Constantinople 504 lbs. 

“ Quarantines and ^pards of Health . — The plague lias rarely appeared at Damascus. 
Reyrout being the principal port of Syria is the principal quarantine station. The esta- 
hli.shrneiit was, until lately? under the control of a Board of European consuls, and after- 


Piasters. Paras. 


Bed Ruhia Zarilla . 

2 

28 

Old Ga/i .... 

20 

5 

.Mamduelii, or New Ga/i 

17 

10 

Old Jus.seli . . 

174 

4 

New ,lussi4i . . ^ 

173 

11 

Old Bedilik .... 

16 

22 

Jn/liu*k .... 

11 

23 

Beshlik, will) cresicnt t>f 5 . 

2 

24 

Altlmi.shlik . . , . 

3 

1 

Iklik .... 

9 

39 
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wards under the caj^e of the governor, and is specially managed by an Italian. We are not 
ac(|uaiTited with its management since Ibrahim Pachas retreat. 

“ The Board of Health at Aksppo, wliich watclied over the sanatory state of that 
district, and superintended the quarantines, which were fixed by its authority on the 
northern frontier, from Aintab to Bir, and extends the same superintendence by«a qua- 
rantine into the defile of the Taurus. The Syrian quarantines exliibfted the absurdities, the 
exactions, and the extortions of the lazzAet system in Europe.” 

Be^rout is the seaport of Daniasgas, from which it is distant about 70 
miles. It is little more than a deep roadstead, with good anchorage, the mole 
being neglected. Its population is estimated at about 15,000, and its bazaars are 
large, and generally well supplied with merchandize. The consul states in his 
report, written before the retreat of Ibrahim Pacha, — 

“ The internal ti’ade of the country has increased within the same period, as native 
cajStalists now venture to embark their fortunes in coniuKU’cial speculations, which for- 
merly they did not v(.*iitiire to do. ft would, liowevcr, be an eiror to suppose that the 
rntvrmtlioufd vnustimplioii of Euro])ean goods in Syria has materially uiigmeiited. No 
direct coinineree is carried on betuixt Tyre, 8idon, tu’ -;Vcre, witli England or other 
British ports, as no British subject, with a caj)itaJ ade<piate to important eonmiercial ope- 
rations, resides in those ]>laces ; but an iuteniaJ, and I have reason to believe an increasing 
trade exists between those places and Bey rout for articles of British produce. 

“ Tlie iinjjortations in transit, forwarded to Damascus, not being for the consumption 
of that city only, go by the (!ai’avans t(» Bagdad, wlience th(*y are distributed^in the ad- 
jacent countries. Those, again, destined for Aleppo find theh way into Asia Minor, 
espocrlally to the towns of Orfa. Diarlx'kir, Malatiah, Sivas, <S:c. 

“ Biyrout is certainly, at pr(*sont, the most fiourishing eommei‘(‘ial city in Syria in 
proportion to its sixe; and, as my [HU’soual t>hservatioiis have hitherto l>een confined to this 
place, I may be iiicllned to overrate the geiKual eoinincM’elal ])rosperity of the country. A 
wealthy cla<s of tlhristians reside here, whose liabits, both as regards dress and the con- 
Kiimptiou of^ (^lier luxuries of civilized society, exceed those of the geTienility of their 
coinitryinen. This body of ChristiaTis w<*re, under I lie former govermneut, refugees to 
Mount Lebanon, and have now returiuMl to Bey rout since the Egyptian invasion. If any 
Christians feel a leaning to the [ircsent government, it is those who liave found a security 
to their property under it, wliich tlicy (lid not previously enjoy ; even these feel that they 
])ossess, by a most precarious tenure, their advantage.” 

Ac cording to nil the information wLicli w'e have since received, misrule, 
corruption, and insecurity, linve succeeded the security of the military despotism, 
and severity of Ibrahim Pacha’s government: and this is coufinned by the con- 
sul, who states that the articles imported, luive, in 1842, increased in quantity, 
but being of a coarse kintl, not in value ; that there is no safety or security in 
the intend^, and that the system of selling on credit has been greatly limited : a 
proof of commercial insecurity. 

“ With respect to the moral state of Syria, Mr. Moore, tlie eoiisul, states it must be con- 
sidered as one of d('gradation — where man is no longer looked upon as a free agent, and 
treated acjcordingly, it cannot be otherwise ; and we need not he surprised if we meet wdth 
littfb of eitlier rectitude or princl[>le, or dignity of conduct in the native 'Syi fan ; wflilst the 
reverse of this is too frequently found — intrigue, pusillanimity, and falsehood, forming the 
component parts of his character. In a coininercial point of view’, the position of Syria is 
highly favoui’able : its coasts alfoi-d facilities for the external supply of its wants, wliilst its 
^ipoj^aphical position, as respects jitirt of Asia Minor, Mesopotamia, Bagdj>d» Persia, and 
Arabia, is equally advantageous for furnishing these countries with our produce. 

In a manufacturing point of view’, Syria has lost, in proportion to her imj^ortation of 
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foreign goods, as well as on account of her diminished population, and tlie gradual im- 
poverishment of the country. Agricidture has equally declined for the two latter causes. 

Colonel Campbell observes — 

“ Since the government of Ibrahim Pacha was established in Syna, the police has 
become much more eflicieiit, and the government has been more regularly obeyed ; — that a 
far greater toleration of religious opinions has l^cn introduced, and the punishment of 
offences has been more prompt and certain. Tlie position of Syria, divided from Asia 
Minor byrtlie Taurus, and by the desert fron^the Euphrates, having more iiitimqtert’elations 
with Arabia and Egypt than with any other parts of the world — no Turkish spoken, but 
Arabic, the universal language, would have all tended to cement the union with Egypt. 
In the former agents of the Turkish government, and those interested in hs abuses — in the 
robber hordes who hover about the frontiers — in those who dread, and naturally dread the 
conscription — and in the intolerant Mahomedans — there are, of course?* elements of great 
discontent, and desire for change. Tlierc is evidence of great iinprovcinent both in agri- 
culture and commerce. Tliirty-seven thousand mnlbciTy- trees have been planted in ,tlie 
district of Beyi out, Sayda, and Tripoli — a large part of the j)laiiis of Esdredon snid Ilekaii 
planted with olive-trees. The imports of cotton-twist increased from 200,000 lbs. in 1832, 
to 875,000 lbs. in 1835. Religious prejudices are weakened on the part of the Ldalio- 
medans towards Christians in general, lleligious hatred and strife among Christian sects 
tiot lessened. There is a great change in the Mussnlinan feeling as to their invinciblcness. 
The loss of the Morea — the success of the Russians — the battle of Navarino — stoppage 
of Ibrahim Pacha at Kutaiah, by the intluonce of the Great Powers — the greater contact 
with Europeans, both on part of governments and ]w.*op]e — the comparison of the intelli- 
gence, wejflth, activity, intercourse of C'hristians with Mussulman authorities — have all 
tended to lower Mussulman pride and confidence. 

“Mr. Moore, consul at Bey rout, gives the following rates of wages in llie Beyrout 
districts: Field labour 5 to 6^ piasters = 12</. to lor/.; artisans, masons, and caqainters, 
14 to 1 5 piasters = 2.V. lOd, to 3**. Wd, 

“ .The annual cost of clotlnng for one of the lahouriiig classes is 3/. to 4/.; food, 7/. to 
8/. ; lodging, in town, 21, to 4/. ; lodging, in country, 1/. to 2/. — The hai)iti‘,lion generally 
consists of two rooms. * . 

“ Ports of Sf/ria , — Exclusive of Alexandretta and Beyrout. 

“ J/rrsiti, the port of Tarsous, is safe for a limited niunher of small vessels. 

“ Tlie port of Latak 'm (anciently Paodiccfi) is small, the entrance to it very dangerous 
and intricate, with ruins falling into it; not more than two or tlirce vessels can now anchor 
in it, and, except in the summer niontlis, it is always considered unsafe. 

“ The port of Tripoli is very small, and cannot be considered an harboui', except for ves- 
sels of a moderate tonnage. The anchorage in the roadstead can only be made use of in 
summer. 

“ The bay of Akka or St. Jean d’Acre is liu*ge, but nuieh t^xposed. It is frequented 
chiefly by Frencli, Italian, and Austrian vessels. British vessels seldom touch there. The 
anchorage at Hypka, under the southeriuTiost point, affords some little shelter. 

“ The ancient ports of Jaffet^ Tour (Tyre), and Sayda (Sidon), are now all choked 
up, and offer no security to shipping. 

“'The harbours on the coast of Syria arc many of them suscej»tihlo of hc‘ing sufficiently 
improved for tlie safety of trading vessels ; but no undertaking requiring permanent 
security for capital and enterju*isc can be entered upon, while the condition of the country 
in regard to its administration remains under the Turkish ])aclias. 

“ In a recent report of the consul at Beyrout, he states that internal disorder, and 
insecurity in respeCt to person and property, still prevail in Syria.” * 
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Statement by Mr. Consul Moore of Arrivals of Merchant Vessels under British Colours, 
during the Years 1824 to 1837 inclusive. 


YEARS. 


Number 

of 

VeBscla. 


Three only of these 
vessels have the 
tonna{^e registered, 

making *101 Tons 

One only of tin sc 
vessels have been 
registereit, making 002 „ 

j One only registered. 1 11 


mot registered. 

I One only of these 
vessels has the 
tonnage register- 
ed, making 131 

jOne only of th(>e 
vessels has the 
tonnage register- 
ed, making 14 

Two only of these 
vesstds have thu 
tonnage register- 
ed, making 208 

I One only of these 
vessels has the 
tonnage register- 
ed, making 100 

Tonnage.. ..14!)6 


Only one vessel has the num- 
ber of crew registered, mak- 
irig 10 men. 

Not registered. 


Only four vcs^t'ls have the 
crew regisUred, making 33 
men. 

Not registered. 

Only three of these vessels 
have the number of crew 
registered, making 23 men. 


[The n-gistration i.f vessels be- 
gan in the year 1824, but not 
with every particular. 

It is impossible to give an ac- 
curate statement of the ton- 
nage, crews, and places from 
which the vessels arrive, as 
: they were not regularly re 
gistered previous to the ar- 
rival of Mr. Consul Moore. 
The departures are the same 
as the arrivals, and the pi>rts 
I of destinution arc not regu- 
j larly registered. 


Not registered. 


N. 11. —Great difficiilty exists in 
tbtainiiig lists of the fereigu 


Only six ve.sKels have the nnm 
her of crew registered, mak- 
I iiig fiO men. 

jOnly four lessels have the 
number of crew registered, 
making 3(> men. 


British Trade within the Consulate of Beyrout, during the Year 18.35. 


ARRIVE I). 


DEPARTED. 


Where Nature of | Name of 

from Cargo. ! Vessel. 

Lt’M^rpoul Cambric, 05 Orescent . 

bales ; cotton j 

do. twi'>t, 9G7 do. ; I Grace ... 

calico, 151 do. ; 

do. Lougcloths, 220' 

do.; indigo, *51 Denuet .. 

do. jeases; imit. Ital. 

Bhawls,l30 bales;; 

do. ipriiits, 82 do. Caroline . 

|iuut«1iii, 230 do. ;! 

do. shirtings, 45 do. ; Plym . . . . 

'madapolams, 
do. 1327 ; handker- 

chiefs, 81 do- ; 

London and .small shawls, 23 
Liverpool, jdo. ; cloth, I bal ' 


§ ui Where 
H S I bound. 


Nature of 
Cargo. 


Delos Jan. 15 131! 7 Lt’K$rpool Cambric, G5 Crescent . Liverpool. Inferior qua- 

! bales ; cotton I lity of silk, 20 

Caroline Jan. 30 13<r 7 do. twi*.!, 907 do. ;|Grace ... London. bales; cotton, 

I calico, 151 do. ; 100 do. : sheep's 

Royal William . March 13 1271 7 do. Lougcloths, 229' f Glasgow, wool, 10 do.; 

! do.; indigo, *51 Denuet .. Greenock, or 'sheep skins, 15 

Emerald May 31 150 j 9 do. leases; imit. Ital. t Liverpool, jclo. ; goat skins, 

I Bhawls,l30 bales;; .2230 do. ; hare 

Iris June 4 125 j 7 do. |prmts, 82 do. Caroline . London. Iskins, Ido.; hides, 

» ; umoliii, 230 do. ;! 802 do. ; madder 

Mary Hulkct ... July 28 183 10 do. shirtings, 45 do. ; Plym .... .... roots, 75 barrels ; 

I Imadapolams, gumTraga%anth, 

Plym Aug. 31 1281 7 do. 1327 ; handker- 45 do. ; gum Ara- 

I chiefs, 81 do- ; bic, 3 do. ; gum 

P«,.« c * n 1,0 n i London and Ismail shawls, 23 Calilme, 1 do. ; 

S'P*- * i Liverpool, do. ; cloth, lb»l ^ Bolla. *?9 do.; 

soap, 37 cases ; 
oil, 4 barrels ; 

• • \ * clay, 2^ do. ; 

f^uit, 12 cases ; 
tobacco, 8 bar- 
rels ; sponges, 8 

* % ditto. 

N. B.— No direct trade exists betwixt Tyre, Sidou, Jaffa, and Acre (the oiitports under this jurisdiction) and Great 
UritaiD, The vessels cleared out for England took in part of their cargo at Alexan^etta. 
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Navigation of the Port of Ikjrout, iu Syrin, timing tiio Voar 182,7. 

A It n 1 V K IK 



1 BriAsh. 

|AustrirtiJ 

j French. 

^ Grttek. 

/sardinian. 

1 

f Tuscan. 
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/Russian 
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1$2 

(i 

(J3H 

Candia 
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1 i 

•J.'i.'l 




*2 

175 










3 

428 

CHramania 

3| 312 

2 

330 




18 

7JM> 


. 




25 

1.570 


1.50 

40 

3,101 

Cyprus 

1 

1 83 

1 

10.1 


. . 


0 

74(1 


3 

53(1 



4(5 

2,05.5. 



(10 

4,425 

Constantinople 

2 

• 2 (;o 

3 

730 




1(1 1(101 


1 

17(5 


.. 

4 

.".38 

(5 

887 


4,10.5 

Maredonia ilc Thrace 

J 

1*27 






5 

*200 






2 

‘210 


17;{ 

Jl 

830 

Anatolia 

2 

2'2U 






1(1 

1 158 


1 

(51 



0 

7A5 


8'.* 

20 

2.*27(> 

S)ria 

4 

3113 

11 

107 1 




12 10(15 


1 

1807 



827 

22.W»5 


145 

8(10 

27, .571 

Austfia 



7 

1037 
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1 ,037 

France 





13 

‘2(117 
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i 10 
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105 
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2.271 
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1,1*28 

Greece 
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3 j;i ! 







•2 

313 

'I'uscan)' 
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0 ; 1 

;i 

15(1 





10 

1.427 

I'fiypt 

4 

5S-1 

7 

17. Vi 

]• 

ill 

i 

8 

1 

7 13 


4 

1 

1 

15S j 

212 

*2 l/ilO 



2^ 

*28,142 

Total 

*27 

1 3373 ;;{2 

(1181 

11' 

•il*2ri 

.07 

7383 


17 -20 1 

.'»! 

7 10 iil’25 

5*2,383 

11 

l.j7(i 

i;.4n 

78,103 








DEPARTED. 









Whereto Cleared. 1 
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j 
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! 
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i 
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i 

i 

1 



1 

1 j 



Archipelago 


, , 
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• j 

• • I 
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134 ! 

3 

‘217 
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*2, 

(503 j! 

I 

• ! 


14i 

118J1 , 

1 


20(1 ! . 



2() 

1 * 0.50 

2, 

:o5o ! 

45 

4,308 

Cyprus ?. . . J 




. . 1 . 
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i 

I'i 

Hsri . 



.. 1 


lOtl 

18 

I, *200 ; 


141 ; 

31 

V.4*2*2 
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i 

iio 

I'i 

3’2*2 1. 

•1 

i 


t: 

174 



. . 5 . 

1 





. . j 

4 

0.30 


1 

IU‘2 



..1 

.. 1 


1 

513 ». 






41 

1 

5.500 ' 



40 

0,175 

Macedonia <Sc Thrace | 

••1 


:: i; 

-1 

i 



4. :. 



• • : . 



13S 


'* ( 
* • 

2 

185 

Anatolia j 

3* 

5ni 

. ' 

.. ]. 


. , 



301 ' 

1 

(54 1 . 




1 


.. 1 

s 

0*20 

Syria ; 

S 

1U41 

11 

2*2*20 !j 

lo! 

115(57 

2 

!> 

’ill(> 1 

a 


2*2 1(1 : 3 

508 

.53-2 

1(5.3(50 


01*2 (514 

27,01.3 

A ii«#i*isa ..... 



() 

1137 . 

. i 



1 

1(50 ' 

1 


150 . 

1 






8 

1,117 

France : 

yj 





1550 1 


i 

2051 '. 



. . 1 . 





• • 1 

•• 

12 

i,sr>5 

Great Britain j 


717 


, . 1 . 















5 

717 

Greece 





‘j 

* * 1 


5 

380 !, 




j 



. , f 


.. 

0 

380 

Tuscany ' 

!’.! 



ll’23 . 

I 



1 

873 : 0 


1*255 j : 

■ 

508 





23 

3,750 

Total I 

18 

2(»'2I 

is' 

.Vio.'j lo' 

3223 ’ 

71 

1* 7032 :2 


' 

380 1 : 


112*2 (>18 

' '2.5, *238 

(1 

1547 

h07 

50,172 


British and Foreign Trade, at tlu? Port of Beyrout, dining’ the years ending tiled 1st of 
Deconiher, 18do, ISdG, 18d7, and 1841. 


YEAR ENDINC; .list DECEMBER, 1^35. 


NATIONS. 

ARRIVED. 

D E PA IIT ED. 

9 £ 

s c « 

a it 

> 

\lA 

Tonnage. 1 2 ® i 
jX u 

Invoice 
Value of 
Cargoes. 

5 0 S 
- 

Tonnage. 

? £ 

Invoice 
Value of 
Cargoes. 

RKMAnafi. 

1835. 




£ 




£ 


British 

1.3 

1 635 

103 

unknown 

12 

1,513 

04 

.... 

Tonnage, Depar- 

Maltese 

4 

701 

49 

do. 





tiires. Number of 

Ionian 

9 


89 






Vessel.s, and Num- 

Egyptian 

124 



cannot be 

31 


8*2 

65,250 

bar of Crews, not 

•> 




obtained. 





registered previ- 

French 

20 

2.017 

123 

60,825 

16 

1 ,388 

171 



ous to Mr. Con- 

Austrian 

20 

4,153 

*200 


17 

3,617 


‘ - r 

sul Moore*# arri. 

Russian 

10 



.... 

.... 

.... 



val. 

Sardinian 

31 

*4,748 

3(1 1 

.57,380 

.32 

4,8.52 

309 

(57 ,*2(50 


Greek 

104 

7,093 


1,214 

108 

7,742 


2,400 


TotaL 1835.... 

341 

21,247 

8(55 

125,449 

210 

19,112 

659 

134,976 


Total, 1830...: 

35G 

44, *251 

3490 

.... 

352 

43,700 

34!j8 



ToUl, 1837 

472 

15,001 

4380 

.... 

472 

15,001 

4.38(5 



1841. 










British 

35 

5,231 

310 


35 

5. *23 1 

310 



Arab 4.. . 

132 

7,l(i6 

988 


132 

7,100 

.988 


* 

Turkish 

77 

10,400 

1719 


77 

10,460 

1719 



French < 

23 

3.322 

222 


21 

, 3,009 

203 



Austrian 

20 

3,066 

5*27 

*30,000 

26 

3 960 

5*27 

20,000 


Sardinian 

18 

1 2,394 

180 

unknown 

18 

2,394 

180 

unknown 


Russian 

4 

326 

43 

2 000 1 

4 

320 

4.3 

in ballnst 


Greek 

68 

5.576 

350 

34,748 I 

68 

5,576 

350 

5,128 


Total 1841 

383 1 

1 38,441 i 

43.39 i 

66,748 1 

381 

38,1*28 

4320 

; 25,1*28 

1 
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Durirjff the throe first years 13 British vessels an*ivetl and departed. 

Of the 36 British arrivals in 1841, 31 vessels had ffciicml carg-oes, 1 wheat, 1 pro- 
visions, and 2 had Syrian produce. Of the 35 British departures, 23 were in ballast, 8 had 
in pait and in whole general cargoes, 3 had Syrian produce, and 1 haf! galls. 

Sales and Paif merits, — Sales are generally effected at a credit gf three or fourlnonths, 
but the term is only iiominal, as none of jlie buyers pay when it is expirwi. For the most part 
buyers only Ire^m to pay in about a montli after tlie sti[)ulated credit is past, and six, eiglit, 
and even twelve months not unfrequcntly pass over before the final liquidation of the debt can 
be obtaineft, and in very few instances can interest be obtained for the excess of credit. With 
buyers, wlio prove more than ordinarily dilatory in their payments, we are often obliged to 
apply to our cor^^ul to exert his official influence in forcing them to pay ; and when the 
debtor is a ^ Rayah’ (sul)j(^ct of government') this nujthod generally is pretty successful, 
but there are ^ery^ew of the buyers indeed wdio, from some ground or influence equally 
unintelligible, have not claimed and obtained the protection of some foreign power, and 
the difficulties wdiich the consuls, who find it to their advantage to afford this protection, 
thiow in the w’ay of obtaining this liijuidation of a long j)rotracted account, are of the most 
serious and vexing description. W^heii the pai-ty owing and failing to pay is a ‘ Rayali,’ 
the (*(insul has only to address liimself to the governor, who, on hearing the circumstances 
of tlu^ ease*, gives an order that the amount due be instantly ]>aid ; and if this order be not 
attended to within a reasonable time, he proceeds to punish the delinquent. The case is 
far different w’ith a debtor wdio has succeeded in obtaining the protection of a foreign 
power, as in this case all complaints must be made to the party protecting ; and in every 
instance we have found their conduct such as to impress us witli the idea that they find 
it their interest, iis they make it their practice, to screen the delinquent os much as in their 
pow'or. And this protection system is by no means limited in its extent ; for of the whole 
Christian commercial community of Beyrout we only know of one who is not protected 
by some consul or another. 

“ The constant tendency of the current coins to rise in amount is a source of the most 
perplexing uncertainty as also of considerable loss to us. It appears to us there is a con- 
tinual traffic in rrtonoys going on. Certain coins frequently disappear, and are only again 
brought into ciVrmlatioii w'hcii their increased value offers a fair remuneration to the specu- 
lator or holder. This tendency of the currency to increase in value affects us in two ways. 
First, it offers a premium to the debtor to jirotract his ])a}'raeiits as much as possible, as the 
coin, which if he pays to-day will bring only a certain number of piasters, will in all pro- 
bability be worth 3 to 5 per cent more, if he can manage to w ithhold his payment for a 
month or two longer. S<?condly, in tlie loss w'c sustain by the increased value of moneys ; 
for instance, we sell to-day at a ]u*ice based iqioii the Spanish dollar being worth 21 
plasters, hut wc are unable to obtain payment before five to eight months, wdien tlie dollar 
has advanced perhaps to 21^ or 22 piastei-s ; and thus w^e lose 2-', to 5 per cent, besides re- 
ceiving no compensation in the Avay of interest, and our calculations rendered doubly pre- 
carious — on the one hand by the uncertainty as to the time we shall be paid in full, and on 
tlie other, by the uncertainty of the value the coins may have when w^e are paid. The 
different serafis are in the constant practice of buying up all the coins which arc in demand 
for exportation, and by curtailing their clrcidatlou in the first instance, they contnve to in- 
crease their value ; and in the second, by becoming the principal holders, we are forced to 
pay them an advance on the current value. Many of the coins ai’e also ‘ clipped,’ and of short 
weight; it is true they make a reduction of so much per grain for every grain of short 

weight, but that reduction in general is below the cuirent value of the coin, and thus they 

gain by paying coins of short weight. For instance, the Dutch ducat, before the procla- 
mation, was in circidation at piasters ; the fidl weight of the coin is 63 fftains, ^d the 
reduction allowx*d for short weight is per grain, leaving a very considerable gain to the 
payer^ as the following statement will sliow : 

53 grains value at full w’cight 46 ^0 

53 grains at (the rato»allow'cd for short weight) , . 39 3Q 

Difference . . 6 30 

Or nearly 14 per cent profit by paying coins of short w^eight ; this could be easily obviated 
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by fixing the value of every grain of short weight considerably above its proportion com- 
pared with the value of the coin. 

“ The Britisli trade with Syria is by no means a reciprocal one, as all, or the greatest 
portion of the returns, must noct\-sarlly be miule in specie ; and a continual drain of this 
nature iielps, in a degiiee, to increase the value of spetde adapted for reinittances, and like- 
wise influences the fluctuations to which it is suhj^'t. The country ]>roduces ample means 
for i)aynig for its importations in cotton, silk, and other exports, l)ut owing to tlie very 
inferior quality of the former, and the uusu^ahle manner in winch tlu^ lattcu* is ^^repart^d, 
tlioy arc not ada])ted for the English market. The export trade is jirincijially carried oii 
with France and Italy, and to those markets is sent by far tlio largest jiortioii of the cottons, 
galls, silks, gums, madder-roots, wools, e'ec. e.vjiorted fnun tliis coast. Tluthest intormatiou 
which w e have been able to procure states the aiiuual production as follows : 

“ Cotton : Acre and NahJous, about 21^00 tons.# 

Tarsous and Adana . 2o()() 


4700 

SUk^ in all about 600,000 ok es, or equal to EGoO.OOO lbs. English. Since 1834 w'o 
do not think any silk, e\c(‘pt some few bales of irastty l:ns been exported to England!. 


Ej:portatio\ of Silk from Beyrout in 1S33, 1834, 183o, and 183(5. 



I 

183;* 


18.34 

1 1 

I-3:* 


183»i 'T(.t:ilin 4 Years. 
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: 
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j 1 


.... 

1 j 1 
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1 Francs. 

1 Hales. 

Francs. 

1 Hales.' 

I'rancs. 

Hales. 

’ Francs. ' Hales. 

Francs. 


. ! io:t 

2«J‘2.150 

1 051 

],.302.,300 


.507,000 

820 

i 1,1.30,084 ; HM58 

3,50.5,131 


5<15,20U 

< ci:t 

I,‘22i>.000 



.500 

' 1,02.5,705 ' 2112 

3,086,20.5 

I'*- 

Mugland 

, ' .. 


1 

88,000 



3 

t .5,220 : 47 , 

0.3.220 

Gri^ece 

1 

. . 

2 

•1,000 




1 .. i ‘-i 

4,000 

Tusi'unv 

, ! 50 1 

102,000 

i:u 

2()2,000 

! 72 

100,125 

3.31 

581,227 : 506 

1,0.54,3.52 

Turltcy 

I 1 

1 r»,nuo 

1 10 

21,000 


40,350 

. , 

1 /. : n , 

<••7,3.50 

AuHtria 

1 ^ I 

1 10,500 

^ 13 

2 r»,ooo 

1 

10,287 

7 

.30.48.5 * 4.5 

• 

83,272 

Total in each year 

1 5n-2 

0.32,150 

1104 

1 

• 2.0i0,300 

1 

1 ,556.002 

1700 

' 3,070,321*. 4811 , 

1 ' 

8,40.3,533 


‘‘ The eommeree of Beyrout and Damascus is gr<*atly dejieiidcnt upon that of Bagdad.'’-— 
Extract from a statement droicn up for Dr, Botrring hp a mercantife house at lieprout. 

Exclusive of spices, sugars^ drugs, and dyestuffs imported into Syria for the 
use or consum])tiou of tlie country;, or to be forwarded to Bagdad, the trade iii 
such articles as arc manufactured in the United Kingdom, retires some notice. 
British commercial houses w’ere established in 1833. Before that time the 
manufactures of the United Kingdom were imported into Syria through some of 
the J^taliau ])orts. The markets promised a constantly increasing demand, as 
the countries to the east became more and more in connexion with Aleppo and 
Damascus. The disturbed state of Syria has no doubt been injurious to the 
sales of British manufactures ; but there are many foreign articles, especially 
Frencfn wooilene, which compete profitably, and even undersell those of Englr.nd, 
in Syria as well as in the Levant. 

Goods wbre formerly shipped by the manufacturers to agents at Beyrout 
or Aleppo, ♦and sold on credit. This system was followed by that of Syrian 
houses giving their orders for goods to the British agents at Beyrout ; payments 
are made partly in advance, and partly on the delivery of the articles ordered. 
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The trade in cotton domestics had increased considerably during the more secure 
state of the country under Ibrahim Pacha. In 1836, there >vere about 20,000 
pieces of diflerent measures imported from England into Aleppo, and nearly 
double the quantity was imported the following year. ^ • 

Damascus requires for its us® and sales 600,000 pieces, or al)out 800 
bales. In 1836 and 1837) 5336 bales, and 53 cases of British manufactures were 
imported®from the United Kingdom ; ff bales only from France, consisting of 
Swiss prints ; 293 bales of all kinds from Italy, of which a considerable part 
were British fabrics. The remainder was sent by the caravans to Bagdad or 
Mesopotamia; 94 bales were imported from Germany principally. The red caps, 
or tarboucheSy worn, are chiefly from Italy, and the Consuls report that no uooUen 
cloths arc imported from England ; that n trial was made, but did not succeed, 
and France supplies Syria with Languedoc woollen cloths ; Belgian woollen 
manufactures are also finding a market there. 

‘‘ 111 183() and 1837 Alejipo roeeived from France 398 halos, imported during the two 
last, years, ouch halo containing 12 jiiecos ; hut tin? cloth from Franco is of such various 
fpialitios tliat it is dlflicult to name a price' ; ca<‘h hale is valued at from 4000 to (>000 
piasters, and as liigh as 80,000 piasters ; half the (piaiitity for the consum])tioii of Alc*])po, 
and the remainder is exported to the Fast : only a hale or two are imported from Italy. 
GiM'many sent 44 halos through Trii'ste, each halo containing 12 pio<*(S=o28 jiiccos ; tlie 
value of each halo is ostimati'd at from 8000 to 10,000 ]>iastors, according tocpiality. Half 
of the above ipiantity is consuinod at Aleppo, and the remainder goes into the interior. 

Daniiiseus imported in 1S3() ...... 6401 pieces. 

and in 1837 2819 

% 

No nia\n^acturod silks are received from (ireat Britain. Aleppo imported, in 1836 
and 1837, fivtni Lyons, only 10 cases during the two years, each case containing 10 ].>ieccs, 
each ])icceof 35 pikes ; ruling jirices 10 to 60 ps. per pike. French silks are not consumed 
at .Vle})po or in iMesopotamia, hut they arc generally ])urcliast?d hy the Persians.'’ 

The low prices and the dj/es of the light cloths of Carcassoii adapt them for 
all the Eastern markets. 

Paper for irriling, and for windows instead of glass, is imported from Italy 
and France ; glassware from Bohemia by way of Trieste. 

“ Of some of the staple articles of Great Britain, sueh as earthenware, iron, iron-plates, 
tin-j)latos, tin, loaf-sugar, lead, Icad-sliot, sheet-lead, the cousuinptioii generally is in- 
ereiising ; and sliould a regular and uniform systi'ni of government analogoas to Europetan 
countries, on a liberal basis and principles, ho eventually acted on, it may reasonably be 
expected to increase still further. 

jA)af-su(jar is not imported from Great Britain into Syria in the (juantities it is sus- 
ceptible of being consuimul ; tlie French loaf sugar interferes, and competes successfully 
ill its consumption. No obvious reason prevents the eompetitioii of Great Britain with 
other countries in this article. 

^ The trade in colonial articles imported is subject to more open conjpetition from 
America, and from tlje ports of France and Italy ; which latter has hitherto, during the 
peace since 1814, nearly destroyed the trade between Turkey and Great Britain in coffees 
and mw sugara ; little of these aiticles is now imported from Great Bntain into the sidtan's 
ports, and none wiiatever into Syria. Cochineal and dyewoods are also imported from the 
same quarter ; and of all tlie coloiifal articles, East India indigo is the Oitly one which 
remains as an article imported iu a tolerable quantity direct from*Great Britain. I'he Ame- 
ricans also import this article, and it finds its way from India, via the Persian Gulf and 
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Bagdad, into Syria ; some may go to Mesopotamia, to IMarbekir, but not fuiiber into the 
sultan’s dominions throug-b either tliat clianiiel or by the sea from Syria. 

“ The ai'ticles of British ^naniilacture foniiing the bulk of trade are longcloths or gray 
domestics, cotton yarn, muslins, and some nankins. The two first are of large importation 
for consumption; the former interferes with the manufacture of similar goods fonnerly 
made in Syria, and Ifts entirely superseded the importations ?vVi tlie I’crsian Gulf of a 
similar quality from the East Indies. • 

“ Cotton yarn in its a])plieation for the manufactures of the country is, like a two- 
edged sword, cutting both ways ; it being of^rcat consequence as an article of \nf»duction 
by the British maiiiifaetories, at the same time furnishijig the inanuftieturers of cotton 
alone, and of cotton and silk goods of this eoiiutiy, with an article in g^meral consump- 
tion, used for long under-garments, which checks the incieassed eonsum]>tion of British 
prints. Tlio maniifaeture of the finer cotton and silk goods of tins description has 
sensibly declined, hut still a liu'ge quantity of ordinary goods, both of cotton, and cotton 
and silk, is consumed .” — ConsHrs liejwrt. 


CHAPTER XIH. 

DIAHBEKIU AND TUKKISIJ Kl hDISTAN, 

Diarbekir is the capital of the pachalic of the same name, situated on tlic 
Tigris. It formerly, as well as Or/uy j)ossesse(l a considerable share of trade, 
and goods are still forwarded to both from Aleppo, Diarbekir has greatly 
suffered, and its condition has been deteriorated by the depredations of its 
neighbours the Kurds. The population is estimated at about 30,000, and the 
neighbouring country is naturally very fertile. It formerly had several manu- 
factories, and its bazaars have been usually well filled with merchandize. 

Turkish and Persian Kurdistan , — Kurdistan lies chiefly in the upper basin 
of the Tigris, and extends for some distance ovt^r the adjoining mountains. 
The number of inhabitants is uncertain, and variously estimated at from 800,000 
to 1,200,000. They are Mahomedans of the sect of Omar, and acknowledge 
little or no allegiance either to Persia or to the Porte. The Turkish Kurds 
live chiefly in fixed habitations, and attend near the towns and villages to 
somd agriculture, and to certain trades. The Persian Kurds are a nomadic 
people, and often plunder their neighbours for the means of living ; sheep and 
goats afford them, as well as the Turkish Kurds, tlie means also of sustenance. 
Agriculture js in the most rude state, and there is but^ little trade carried on 
with the country. 

The inlan(J trade of Syria with Orfa, Diarbekir y Merdiny Moussouly Bagdad^ 
and other places by caravans, have long been of great and important value. 
As many as 5000 camels have been employed by these caravans, each camel 
carrying about 500 lbs. 
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There are several Turkish and Christian merchants at Orfa^ DiarbeJeir^ and 
Moussul, who exclusively carry on the trade from Aleppo to those places. 

Three-yifths of the capital employed, about 50,000 dollars,# and of the credit 
accounts in the trade between Aleppo and Orfa^ is stated by ];he consul tol3c for 
British manufactures, chiefly cottonitwist, calicoes, prints, muslins, and nankins; 
the colonial goods, &c., employ the remaining capital and credit. The returns from 
Orfa to Aleppo are in specie. The duty paid at Orfa by the Rayas is 5 per 
cent on the in\jpice cost of goods. The cost expense of transporting goods from 
Aleppo to O/yJx is from SO to 100 piasters per Aleppo cantrfr. Orfa supplies 
A Icppo and the florth of Syria with wheat and barley, and there is an active 
intercourse between Syria and Orfa by lUr over the Euphrates. 

The commerce from Aleppo to Diarbekir^ and Alerdin^ is in the hands of the 
Turkish and Christian merchants of the latter country, and conducted on the 
same plan as in the trade with Orfa^ and the capital employed is about 100,000 
dollars, but a credit business is also carried on. Diarbekir is said not to take, 
however, more than 35,000 dollars from Aleppo^ 25,000 of which are for British 
manufactures, and about 10,000 for colonials. The returns are partially made 
in galls, but the payments are chiefly in money. These merchants also fre- 
quently obtain, through the European Aleppo agents, goods direct on their own 
account from Great Britain. The expense of carriage from Aleppo to Diarbekir 
is from 200 to 250 piasters per cantar. The custom paid at Diarbekir is the 
same as at Orjdy 5 per cent on the value of goods. 


CHAPTER XIV. 


PACIIALIC or BAGDAD. 

The extensive Turkish province now comprehended in the Pachalic of 
Bagdad embraces those once populous regions of antiquity, including Babylonia, 
Chaldea, a great portion of Assyria and the whole of Mesopotamia. Its most 
fertile parts lie between the Euphrates and Tigris, and the whole extends over 
a surface of more than J 00,000 square miles. Yet it is doubtful if ^ the popula- 
tion of the whole Pachalic exceeds 1,200,000 inhabitants. Here once stood the 
cities* of Nineveh, Babylon, and many others which do not now contain a single 
inhabitant. The Euphrertes and jthe Tigris aflbrd abundant water for inland na- 
vigation, as well as for irrigating the lands; and wherever cultivation appears, 
the crops are said to be generally abundant. These consist of wheat and most 
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other kinds of grain ; tobacco^ hemp, flax, See. The administration is generally 
weak, extortionate, and corrupt, and property is said to be insecure. Ihe Kurds 
and Arabs ackiiovUcdge scarcely any authority. Under tlje Porte ^ no security and 
no inf)[)rovemeiit can be hoped for, in this beautiful and naturally fertile country. 

Trade of ]»(igd(uL — This city is conveniently situated on the banks of the 
Tigris, about 190 miles above its junction with the Euphrates. The population 
is said to be yearly decreasing, and not at present, as estimated, aboVe 65,000. 
Bagdad has for many ages been the great entrepot for the trade^ of the nations 
east, west, north, and south of this once famous emporium. The following ab- 
stracts, condensed from consular reports, embrace nearly all the information we 
possess relative to its present state. 

“ The trade of Aleppo and Damascus with Bagdad, the former tlirongh the deisort, 
across the Euphrates at Anna or Hit, anti the latter across the desert, by way of '^Fadinor, 
also traversing the Euphrates at Hit, is chieHy carried on hy Mussulmans and Cliri .tlans : 
some few Europeans arc engaged in it ; but hlthcM-to British merehaiits have seldom ad- 
ventured on it. There is not often more than one caravan of from T^H) to KHMJ camels 
annually between Aleppo and Bagdad, and <»iie oi from 1000 to 1200 or 1500 yearly 
between Damascus and Bagdad. 

It is difficult, or rather impracticable, to state tbe quantities of the different articles 
forming tins commerce. Those sent to Bag-dad are ciii« lly cotton twist, calicoes shirtings, 
prints, imitation shawls, woollen cloths, some d\es and an assortment of tlie different 
articles noted in the list, all of which vary extremely as to (juantity and prices according 
to the state of the res[)cctive markets: thes(i articles are roceixed from Europe generally. 

“ The chief articles 7-(*cei>’e(l in n‘tnrn, independently of remittances in specie, which 
generally form the princi[\al return, are lVr>iaii and llussineeh Toinhak, galls, buffalo 
hides, East India indigo, pearls, Cashmere shawls, some 3locha coffi.e, 'and an assortnumt 
of the other articles. ** 

The cost of carriage varies from o50 to doO ]»ia>ter> per cajuar, between Aleppo and 
Bagdad, and from 550 to 400 piasters per cantar lietwcen Daniasciis and Bagdad. The 
chief cause which enhances the price of carriage Jicross the desert is the insecurity i>f the 
route from the menaced im invions of the Arab tribes, which frccpiently ohlige'.s the body of 
merchants of Bagdad to comjn'omi.se ami give considerable sums and pre.scnt.s to the chiefs of 
tlie Shammahk and Anazee tribes at Bagdad, who become n‘S])ousil)le for their respective 
hordes not j»lund(uing the earavan on its ])assai*'e thr^nigh tludr distriels. 'I'liese pre- 
sents vary according to the value of tlie caravan. The Aghali Arabs, who act as guards, 
and accompany the caravan, rccinve j»ri‘sents, and are paid as a kind of military and pro- 
tecting escort. , 

The customs duty yiald at Aleyqio and Damascus is y»aid indiscriminately both by 
Mussidmaiis, (5iristiaiis, and EurojMjans. 

“ It is stated, on the authority of information obtained from the eliief merchants iii- 
tereftLed in the trade between Damascus and Bagdad, tliat the trade of tlie former has eon- 
slderahly suffered from the declining state* of the Bagdad markcl, arising from Persia no 
longer supplying lierself to the extent it f<r»rinerly did from Bagdad ; Persia now receiving 
her chief supplies, in the northern provinces, via Trciliisond, from Gieat Britain and Con- 
stantinople, and in tlie southern, direct from India and the Persian Gulf.” 

AfoussxjL situated in the paclmlic of Bagdad on‘the banks of tbe Tigris. 
Population about 30,000, of whom one-third are said to be Christians. It has 
been long in a declining state, and the streets are narrow, dirty, and gloomy. 

“ In the^ trade between Aleppo and Moussul there are about 25 Turk and Christian 
merchants engaged, who^e capital is stated to be from 170,000 to 200,000 dollars. Mous- 
sul takes annually from Aleppo to the value of about 150,(X)0 dollars, of which the 
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^eater part is for British manufactures, and the rest in colonials ; but since the occupation 
of that town and district by the Sultanas paclia, from the fines and severity imposed on the 
population, the trade has declined. Tlie returns arc princij)ally made in galls, and some 
specie ; the article of galls being one of considerable impoi-tance in wJlich many merehiints 
engage. The trade is considerably greater than of old, and offers t^ those engaged in it 
tJie means to carry it on, on a credit sys^m, as the JMoussul merchants are considered tin; 
wealthiest in Mesopotamia. The (jarriago is from to /y5() piasters per cantar on all 
goods, wliether by camels or mules. The inland duty to this place is heavy, but it gives a 
free passag? to other places — that is to say, aTl goods c‘xce])t copper, as iron, lead, soaj), 
pepper, and inmento, pay to the riultan’s customs, on passing through Bir, a Mmdgi’ of 
100 piasters per^jamel or mule load, and on their arrival at Mouf^iiul pay Miadgi’ 200 
piasters per load, with 2^ ]K;r cent on invoice cost. Odier goods pay M)adgi’ 50 piasters 
per load at Bir, anil 00 plast(;rsper load at Monssiil, with 2i |.>cr c(*nt on invoice amount. 

“ Tlierc is a trade between jMoussul, Merdlii, L)iai])ekir, and Orfa, with Erzeroom, 
Karpout, and Trebisond, which cannot be sjiecified or calculated ; but it consists in most of 
tb )‘' articles received from Europe, and in articles of the country. It a])[»ertains to the 
juiisdiction of the Erzeroom eonsulate, and the trade is susceptible of extension, both in 
regard to tlie produce of these coimtries in g'alls, sheep’s wool, Persian yellow berries, from 
Ka'issariab, goats’ wool, buf-ealve and otli<;r bides, and for the consmnption on that line of 
country, of cotton-twist, calicoes, manufactures generally, and colonials, which trade is 
carried on in the same way as the trade between Meso]>otamia and Ale]»po.” 


ClI A PTIOR XV. 


Tl'HKLSII ISLANDS. 

The Islands which appertain to Turkey in Europe and Asia, are adapted by 
climate, soil, position, and harbours, to maintain a pot^ulation in agricultural, ma- 
nufacturing, and commercial pursuits, which might render them, probably, as 
independent and powerful as the whole Ottoman empire in Europe is at 
present. Tlie principal islaiuls arc Cyprus, llliodes, Candia, Samos, Khio or 
Scio, and Mytilene. 

Cyprus. — This island is G4 miles from the coast of Syria, and 45 from Asia 
Minor. Its length is 131 miles. Breadth varying from 6 miles near Cape St. 
Andreo, to 20, 25, and 3G miles in the wider parts. The ancient Olympus, now 
Mount St. Croce, rises in the centre, and two principal ridges extend along a great 
part of the island. The country has been greatly neglected and oppressed. 
Malaria prevails during hot weather, from the alisence of drainage. In winter 
cold^^winds blow from tlie mountains of Asia Minor and Syria. •The soil is 
naturally fertile, and at one time maintained a population of nearly 1,000,000. 
Cotton, grapes, and all kinds of grain and fruits grow ; but agrictriture is in a 
most rude state. The corn crops are said to be nearly monopolized by the 
pacha and bishop. Sheep and cattle thrive. Copper abounds, but the mines arc 
closed. Various minerals, and asbestus, are said to be abundant. Salt is made 
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on the sea-shore. Game and fish are plentiful. Nicosia, in the centre of the 
island, is the capital, population uncertain ; but estimated at 48,000, more than 
half of which are Greeks. 

Bafa^ tlie ancient Paphos, is a sheltered port. Famagousta is also a well- 
sheltered, l)ut neglected port, and the town nearly in ruins. Jjarnka has good 
anchorage in a bay, from whence wheat and other grain is exported. , c 

Statornont of the population of Cyprus in the year 18,41, calculated from the number of 
contribi^tors to the Cvfaliatieo^ or personal tax, allowing five iiidividualj to each family : 
Greeks, 70,000; Turks. 30,000; Catholics, 400; Aiaronites, 450; Armenians, 100. 
Total population, 1 00,950. 

Statement of the produce of the Island of Cyprus, taken upon an average of five Years. 



ARTICLES. 

Quantit). 

Quantity in | 

English Weight. 

Price,. 

Wheat 



ijnarter.s 

37 ..WO' 

per <]iiarcer S0«. 

Barley 



oou.uoo 

tio. 

75 0 0! 

do. Oa. 

Carrubia .... 



«Um CAVt. 

03,392 

per cwt. 5f. 

"♦Colocynih.... 



,0t'0; 

do. 


do. 43!(. 

Conimaridcria 

wine 


galls. 

90 ,000 ! 

per gallon Od. 

Bed ditto.... 





, 1 .,. 

1,150,000 

do. 3d. 

Cotton 




wt. 

12,053 

per cwt 50«. 

Hemp 


jokes 

iMt.oeo 

do. 

2,100 

do. 0.4. 0(1. 

liiniieed • 


j do. 

20 n:» 0 . 

do. 

.500, 

do. ‘M. 

Maddtr 


leantars 

1,200 

do. 

5.7S7 

do, 24 a 

Bitch 


okea 

100,000. 

do. 

2 (i7*< 

do. Ms 

Salt 


do. 

7,000.(*00 

do. 

19B,20S 

do. .5(1. 

Silk 


do. 

ir.,oot» 

do. 

401 

do. 39/. 

Wool 



l,00tt, 

do. 

4, MU 

do. 20*. 

Tobacco 



JOO ooo 

do. 

2.f 78 

do. 504. 

Olive oil 



loO 000 

do. 

4.017: 

do. .'ITh. 

.Seaanie 



100,000 

do. 

2,ii7s 

do. IHx, Od. 

I'heeauii 



l2.'j,ot»n 


i 

each V^ci. 

llaiMina 



l.'iO.OOO 

do. 

■1.017 

, perewt. 9.4. 4d. 

Lamb^tkina .. 



30.000 



t each .5d. 

Vine^'.ar 



200,000 galls. 

NO, 000 

gallon .5'!. 


Trade of Cyprus for the Years 1838 and 1839, translated from Bulletin of Minister of 
Commerce, Pans (1842). Number and Tonnage of Vessels, distinguishing the 
Countries to which they belonged, which Entered at, and Cleared from, the Island of 
Cy])rus in each of the Years 1838 and 1839. 


183H I lH3!t 


C 0 U N T K J E S. 

^ Entered. ] 

; Cleared. i 

Entered 

1 Cleared. 


No. 

Tona. 

No. 

Ton*. 

No. 

Toiih. 

i 

i No. 

! Ton A. 

Svria 

1.54 

16,181 

131 

14.192 

123 

11,212 

121 

11,176 

Caramaiiia 

Egyi^' 

France 

: 42 

i 19 

3,302 1 
2,215 ! 

.1.5 

19 

3,161 

1,Kin 

2.9 

16 

3,000 

1,193 1 

27 

K 

1,877 

621 

3,420 

Algiera 

' 1 





24 

Tu-cany. Leuhorn 

! ) 




j » 

140 

{ ' 

1 

1,045 

140 

Sardinian .^tatea. Genoa 

Auatria, Trieste, and Venice 

1 ' 3 


.5 

2 


570 

509 

Enuland , 

i ,, 

Vili 

3 

Malta - 

i 1 

140 



• • 


2 

300 

Turkey? : 

8 ) 03 

AA 



2,785 

20 


Smyrna and Archipelago 

53 

4 KI<S 

Ml 

6,770 

23 

25 

2,281 

CoatiCing I'rade 

Ul 

*190 lal 
i V *17 1 

Oil 
*1 1 

5,881 

2,022 

14 

1,208 




ol 

2,278 

28 

1,868 

31 

2,109 

TGtal 

361 

1 40,152 

1 355 ( 39,8.50 1 

2G0 

24,540 

255 1 

*7^ 



1 24,267 



Statement of the Value of Imports into, and Exports from, the Island of Cyprus In the 
Veal’S 1838 and 1839, distinguishing the Countries traded with. 


COUNTRIES. 




Imports. 

1 Exports. 

Imports. 

Exports 



, £ 

...! • 15,600 

£ 

t 19,560 

£ 

3,280 

2,400 



. . . i 11 560 

1 160 

800 

240 



1,880 

i 560 

1 ,400 

640 



. . . ! 1 840 

31, 120 

6,280 

28,520 



... 1 7,010 

; ) 

) 5,320 

ii • .... 


Sar4liiiian KtateS'—Genoa 





Austria, Trieste, and Venice 

Kiigliin4l -M. 


; ; ! i 4,720 

I 3.810 

1 410 

1 3,720 

' 1,610 

1 

1 




i 1 


air 

Torlc#*y 


. . . ' 30,560 

1 8,810 

.5,020 

1 4, .520 

and - - - 


. . . ! 2,480 

' 720 

2,160 

I 760 

Coasting trade 


...1 1.920 

1 ! 

i 


T4>tal 


, . . . ’ 80,800 

1 74.800 1 

28,ssa 

' 15,600 


The principal articles composing the trade in I -^39 were as follow : 

Tmtortr. Countries wht’lire import4*d.! Exports. 


Countries wlieiice import4*d 

Tissue, of cottou 3, MO 

iwo of wool 2,«HH \ r.;-;;.::-;.;:: 


Countricj* whither exported. 
JL' i.* 

( France J I.SHO 

3,072’ (icnoautid Leghorn. 7^2 
I Austria 400 


uscany 

Sponge 3 '''““lSyrL"'‘‘ 

Hire, vegetables, and 5 Syria 1,0 >o 

dried fruits 1,920 ( Egypt )0 

1 ufM $ Austria hso 

Krat.ee -ko 

5S0 


n 

. 1.. ) (hMif)a and Leghorn. 

Cotton wool ’ !> 

1. Loiidtin 


7I« 

.'>60 

.'lOO 


Sugar 

Metals, raw and 
nnfactured 


ma« < I'll* cany 

1,612 } Constantinople 480 

‘>00 


.jain-wl.eat au.t hat- ^ ^ foiiatantinoplc 3, RIO 

^ ( Kngland LrxiO 

} France 1,500 

Siiniinia 2,218 

f'rance 740 


Madder 3,800 

Wool 3,0t>0 ^ 


1 iH' 1 ^ ranct* ;»v,,r t * * ...iv k.............. ■ 

V ^ Austria 400 Sponge 2,SU0 France 2 800 

Cotton thread 1,300 Cotistantifxiple 800 u’;. o mo f 1,200 

ware areA 5 France 502 " i Austria 300 


Pottery, delfware areA 5 ^ 

glasswares f, .. l,2l»6 I Austria 

Ciinpow4ter 1,040 Tuscany 

Grain — wheat, barley, } „ 

and meal... I. J Cararaan.a 

( Cuiistantiuople . 

Specie— gold and silver .'»,000 '. Sm>r«a 

( Syria 


452 Leather aufi hides. . . . 
1,010 Tissues of cotton (Na> 

210 


4,000 

60(1 

400 


Specie— gold and silver 840 


5(i0 Francis 480 

+32i) ) 

i Genoa and Leghorn . 440 

( t* ranee 4U0 


* The imports of grain in IK3S amounted in ^.'ilue to 41,210/., of which 28,920/. was from Con&tuatiuoplo, and 
12,720/. from Syria and tVirauianid. 

t lu 1838, the export of this ai tif'lo amounted in value to 7400/., of W’hich 7200/. was to Coustantiuople, and 200/. 
to SiayruB. 


Tlio (liroct trade hetwooii tlie Island of Cypnis and France in the Veal’s 1838 and 1839 
was as folliws : 


I'issnen of Wool 


C«>nee 

Sugar 

I’oltery, delf & glasswares . 
Mi>tuls- - iron, stt'el, and tin . 
Leather and hides, tanned .. 

Cochineal and Indigo 

Fish, Cod 

Other articles 



1838. 

1839. 1 Exported to France. 

1S.3S. 

1S39. 


■f 

£ 1 

£ 


1020> 

1 I2(> 

I2« 

? .1 Cotton w'ool 

■‘••'"’.Silk 

13,520 

10,444 

100 s 

1 1 ,500 

11,880 


9.52 

iXlO, Maddor 

3 000 

A, .560 


900 

7S0 Sponge 

2,800 

2,800 


800 

.592 \Viiol 

l,(!6S 

740 


252 

272 Wines 

400 

100 


210 

400 Hides, raw, and leather. 

210 

180 


240 

2(M)' Specie, gold and silver 

flOO 

400 


160 

160 

208 Other articles 

5641 

200 

116 


The following is a summary of the trade of 1839 as compared with 1838 : 

Navigation ftoniiacreL lucreaM*. nt>rr<RnM,.. Trade (value). Increase. 


Navigation (tonnage). Increase. Decrease. 

General trade, entered 30 per cent. General trade, impiarts 

»9 », exports 

with France, enttired .... I2j per cent. • Trade with France, imports 23 per cent. 

*’ cleared 19A ,, „ exports • 16} 


Decrease. 
64} per cent. 
23 


In the general import trade some manufactured articles liave experienced a decrease. 

VOL. II, 
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Com exhibits a remarkable falling off. In 1838, corn was imported to the value of 
44,240/., to supply tlie bad harvest ; and in 1839, only to that of 240/. 

In the export trade, the decrease has been chiefly in native cotton stuffs, cotton wool, 
grain, madder, wooUand wiues. 

Tkc variations in tin* trade wltli France are too insignificant to be mentioned. 

Generally speaking, the e\[)ort trade of the island of Cyprus is more imjmrtant than 
the import trade. This is owing to the sur^du:!? of agricultural ])roduce in the islainl, as 
well as to the few* wants of the inluihitaTits, and the state of comfort in which they are 
placed. *A contrary result occurred in l8?/8 it is true, but that was owing <td the bad 
harvest of corn, when tlie island was obliged to draw* upon Turkey, Egypt? mid Syria, to 
the amount of more tliaii 4 4,000/. ^ 

The political events wliieli have for some years agitattnl most of the countries of the 
Levant, have doubtless tended to restrain the eommerelal transaetiojis ol the island of 
Cyprus with foreign countries ; hut the ipiarantine to wlilch its jiroduee is exjiosed at 
Beyrout lias an c^qual elleet. In consequence' of the (piarantine arrangements, vessels 
coining from Europe, instead of proceeding straight to their destination, make for Beyi nit, 
and there discharge their cargoes, wliich are then conveyed to Cyprus in coasting vessels, 
as the produce of Syria, where*ns they are generally the products of the varioug states 
of Europe, and especially of France. 

Statement of tlie Value of tlie jn-ineipal Article*^ <‘\ported fn^in the Ishuid of Cypnu*, 
distinguishing tlie Trade w ith each Country in tlie Year 1841. 


A 11 T I C I. E .S. 

Kupliiiul. 

France. 

Aue^triu. . 

ItiiR-i; 

. j TiHcany. 

Greece. 

Turkey. 

TOT A I.. 



£ 

Jt 

£ 

£ 

i £ 


1* 

jfc’ 

£ 

Bariev 









aoo 

300 

Carnibia 





9:;tn 

' 



L270 

JO 400 

Cnioryiitli 
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Statement of the Value of the ]»rineipa] Articles impo^+ed into tlie Island of Cyprus, dis- 
tinguishing the Trade with each (.^Mlntrv in the Year Is tl. 
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Rhodes, so famous and rich in ancient times, and afterwards so highly im- 
portant, under the knights of St. John of Jerusalem, — and with a climate mild 
and healthy, and a soil capable of yielding in abundance the richest products of 
grain, vegetables, and fruits, is now a wretched and tliinly inhabited island.* 

It is 44^ miles long, and varies fr#m 14 to 18 miles in breadth. Dr. Clark, and 
all other recent travellers, extol its natural beauties and advantages, and the 
fragrance of its orange and citron groves. The island of Cos, and several other 
smaller Turkish^islands, are described as of equal beauty and fertility. 

Samos is about 30 miles long, and 7 to 9 broad. It is fertile, and produces, 
even with bad culture, wheat and other grain, cotton, silk, wine, olives, oranges, 
figs, &c., and exports corn, grapes, and raisins. Population about 30,000, chiefly 
Greeks, are described as miscreants, who voluntarily surrendered to the Turks. 

Scio is somewhat larger than Samos. Population, variously estimated at from 
75,000 to 150,000. It is mountainous, with fertile valleys. Dr. Clark calls it 
the paradise of modern Greece. It however grows a little corn, silk, mastic, 
lemons, oranges, wine, olives, cotton, almonds, &c. K//io, the capital, is de- 
scribed as the cleanest town in the Levant. With the exception of the period 
which immediately succeeded the Greek revolution, the island has, generally, 
been subjected less to Turkish rapacity than any other of the Greek islands. 
It has numerous Greek and Roman Catholic churclies. Previous to 1822, there 
were several silk and damask manufactories. The part which some of the 
inhabitants took*in the Greek revolution, and who ])ut a small Turkish garrison 
to the sword,. led to a large Turkish force being landed, who massacred, it is 
said, 20,000 of the population, pillaged and laid waste the whole island, and 
carried off nearly 20,000, chiefly Avomcn and children, as slaves. Its commerce 
and industry forsook the island in consequence, and the principal inhabitants 
who escaped the massacre fled to Greece. 

Mytilene (Lesbos) is 02^ miles long by 1? to 18 broad. It is fertile, 
and yields corn, olives, grapes, figs, cotton, silk, building-wood, oil, fruits, and 
pine timber, and pitch are among the expor's. The population is estimated 
A'aguely at 40,000, nearly half of whom are Greeks. Under a mild and just 
government this once ricn and populous island would soon become of great com- 
mercial value in the amount of its exportable produce. This observation applies'to 
Marmara, Imhro, Scarpaiito, and numerous »7«a//crw/«H</s belonging to Turkey. 

Crete, usually named Candia by Europeans, and Krili by the Turks, is 
about 161 miles in lengthy and varies in breadth from 7 miles in qjie najrow 
place at Istrona, to in the next, and to 49 from Cape Matala to the town of 
Candia. The average breadth may be computed at 21 miles. It is divided into 
the three provinces of Candia, Caijea, and Rctimo ; each of which are divided 
into districts; in all 20 districts. Under Mehemet Ali tl*e country- was justly 
governed, comparatively to its administration under the rule of the Turks ; and, 
in 1837, when he visited the island, he abolished many absurd restrictions on 
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trade, and especially that which prevented foreigners having any trading inter- 
course with the interior. Under Turkey, despotism and extortion were the cha- 
racteristics of the pachas and their dependant agas ; and since the resumption 
of thfi' government,by the Porte, we fear that neither the security of the people, 
nor the prosi)erity of the island, is likely to^idvance. 

Crete is capable of maintaining more than 2,000,000 of inhabitants : the po- 
pulatioii at present docs not probably exceed 150,000, 

Trade of Crete. The following are condensed statements, taken from 
various consular reports ; and from Dr. Bowring's Beport on Candia, and also 
from statements published at Trieste in the Austrian Lloyd's JSTournal. 

Tn fourteen months of die tw o years 1817 and JS18, the following vessels were loaded 
with olive oil: *54 French with 70,510 barrels ; Anstrians, 22,155 barrels; 8 Sardi- 
nians, J 1,200 barrels ; 2 loiiians, lloii barrets; 2 Greeks, 8781 barrels. 110, 

barrels of Venice ; woi tb at that time about J 31, 8(H)/. .sterling. ^ 

A eonsidernblc eomiiieree in raisins, ear<d)s. and wine >>as carried on. 45 inanufac' 
torics of soap e.vistod, wliieb snp])lit‘d Constantino] do. Smyrna^ and other j)ai‘fs ot Turkey. 

The Turks and Greeks who carried on this trade brought back in return inanufae* 
tiiros, ^e., for the eonsiiinption of the island. 

France furnished direct some cloth, Ac., and .Viistria 5 up[)lied nails and glass- 
ware. 

As soon as the Revolution broke out iji Greece the Spakiote.s and the rest of the 
niountaineors llcw to ann.s. and soon succeeded in dri\ing tlie Turks into the Jortrc-sses, 
wliere immense numlx'i’s fell victims to the ])lague, wbieh committed great ravages for 
nearly live years. The Turks liaviiig been subsfMjiiently reinlbretxl by several thousand 
Albanians took the field, and with some little success. 

“ JNlany of the peasant.s left the island, others retired to the summits of the mountains 
with their wives and (diildrei!, but t>tbers, Jos foH unate, fell victims to^ *1110 Turks, llieir 
houses were burnt, and their lands laid waste, and thousands of olive trees*^ were felled to 
supply the troops with fuel. AVlieiiever the possessions of the* 1'urks fell into the hands of 
the Greeks they were treated in the same maimer ; and, altliougli seven years have elapS(*d 
since the restoration of traiKjnilllty, the ruined farms and villages in every direction show 
to wdiat an extent this dostrneti^ c* .system was carried. 

“ From 1S2J to I 830 little trade existed, hut this little was very lucrative. 

“ The Greeks had in general the eomiuand of the .sea, and [U’eveiited the arrival of 
supplies ; the few cargoes therefore which reached their destined jiort left large profits. As 
long as the Greeks were masters of the country they established a council at tin* village 
of JMargarites in tlic province of Ketiiuo, and any mereliant wishing to load a cargo of oil, 
sent thither an agent to tn^at with the council for the ])ncc ; after whlcdi a place was fixed 
for the delivery, to wliicli the vessel went, and the ejuantity was then delivered by the pea- 
santry ill presence of the ti oops of the eouiieil. 

The allied powers having dcciiled that Crete should lie given to llie viceroy of Egypt, 
the C re tan. s, in 1830, laid down their arm.s, the g’overnment of the island was confided by 
the viceroy to Miustajilui Jhichn, an Albanian, wlio had ennnnanded a body of men here 
during the w’hole of the Revolution. To assist him in the discharge of his duties tliree 
councils were established, one in ea(:li jirovinee, composed of the cadi, treasurer, douaniiier, 
and f thcr fifucticAiaiies of the province, also a Turlvish and Greek representative foy^ each 
of its districts, chosen, not by the persons they represent, hut by the pacha, from whom 
also they receive a salary. A president with a high salary, and ■who was either an 
European oi^ A.siatic Turk, was also apjioiiitcd by the vie(?roy to each council : this 
person was considered the goveiiior of the province, wlieii the paclia was absent. 

‘‘ When the viceroy^ toolc possession of the island he declared to the council and to the 
inhabitants, tliat he would impose no new taxc-s, but content himself with those established 
by ancient usage; he had so far departed from this declaration in 1833, that a vai'iety of 
new taxes, amounting to nearly 10(X)/. per aimuni, were levied* 
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The Greeks and Turks colJected in great numbers m tbe iieiglibourbood of Caiiea, 
and made representations to tbe consuls of England. France, and Itussia. As soon as the 
viceroy lieard this, iie sent a number of troops, and tJie asseiiibJy separated ; abrmt 32 were 
taken and hung in several parts of the island. • 

‘‘The population previous to 1821 was about 260,000, nearly one-half Mussfih.mns, 
the rest Christians. In 1830, the above number was reduced by eimgration, plague, and 
civil war, to less than one-half. In 1^12, according to a census taken by the metropo- 
litan, the Greek rayabs amounted to about 60,000, and tbe whole island contained, in 1838, 
at least 000 souls, exclusive of 4504 Al}>:ftiian and Arab troops. 

“ Tlie projiortioiis may be* c wisidcrcd as follow : 

Greek rui’al pOTJulation . . .... 100,000 

Turkish ' . 27,000 


Turks . 

G r(‘eks 

Jl‘WS 


Cities of (^india lletlmo, 
9,000 . 3,000 

. . 2,500 . 700 

20 . 20 


Canea. 

5,000 

1,800 

200 


11,520 

Foreigners, ])rlncipnlly Ilel- 

hmes and lonians . . 480 


12,000 

lllaek male and female slaves 


3,720 7,000 

280 . . 1,000 


4,000 . . 8,000 

24,000 

2,000 


153,000 

“ Tbe number of Greeks, both in town and country, has greatly increased ; this is to 
be attributed to the return of many of the emigrants, to the absence of plague, or any 
other unusual maladv, and to the number of mairinges which took ]>lace immediately on 
the return of traiT(|uillity, and which still continue, because th(‘ jieasant tindsit advantageous 
to have a W'ife%^bo will ])repare his meals and aid him in the management of his farm, 
diildreii, as*oon as they attain the aj^o of seven or eight, arc also an advantage, being 
useful in wati-hing the tloeks, collecting olives, and many other trifling occupations. 
Clhldrtui artJ inueli more iiiinierous in projawtion than adults ; there is seareely a family in 
Avliieh there are not three or foui* under the ag(‘ of eight. 

*• Owing to the loss of life amongst the males during the revolution, and the departure 
of those w'lio have entered tluj service of the viceroy, the females greatly exceed in 
numhers the males ; about 600 jLi reek marriag’cs take place in a year, and tlie proportion 
of births to deaths may he taken at three to two. 

‘‘ A chain of mountains runs from one extremity of the island to the other, liaving on 
each side many fertile valleys and plains. Tho^o which have rivulets running througb 
them art*, from June to the end of September, very unhealthy, fevers being prevalent in 
them ; so that altbongb veiy productive, and olfenng facilities for the conveyance of pro- 
duce to market, most of tbe jieasauts prefer residing in tbe bills, where tbe land is less 
fertile, but where they are sure of enjoying uninteiTU])ted health. • 

“ The productions of the soil are — 

“ 0/7. — Altboug-h great numbers of olive-trees were cut dow’ii during tbe revolution, 
tbe population is still iiisuflici(*nt to attend to them all ; tbe only eultnro they receive is the 
having the ground in which they stand ploughed. The fruit is allowed to drop of itself, it 
IS tiion eollected by the women and cliildren employed for tliat puri>oso, Vho deceive 4br their 
trouble one-third of wdiat they collect. If tiie crop he good, one-fourth is generally lost 
lor want of hands to gather it up. 

In the district of Apokoroua the fruit is beaten from tbe trees, but vliis is considered 
to injure them, and certainly they are smaller liere than in any other pai*t^of the island, 
riic fruit as it is collected is put into heaps, and, as soon as tb§ quantity is sufficient, it is 
taken to a mill of the rudest and most simple description, where it is bruised; after which it 
is put into a wwden press, worked by two or four men. Tlie oil from this first pressure 
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belongs to the owner of the olives, out of which the goyeninK tit. n-ecivcs ^ 

mass? is then as^ain put into the press, and an oil of an inferior qiiality ox lat t , q y 
about one-tliird of that produced by tlie first pressure ; this oil is divided into seven is, one 
of which is taken by ^le o-overiiinoiit, two divided ainon<if the workmen, and tlie rcmaiinn^ 
four beUmg- to tlie owner of the mill. The fruit sometimes underg’oes a thii’d pressure, and 
the oil thus produec^d, Vifter deducting the seventh, is <livided e<|ually among tlie workmen 
and the owner of the mill. Those persons who haVc not mills of their own are obliged to 
take their olivcvs to tliose of the government ; and no person is allowed to erect a new one 
or repair ah old one which may not have beeif worked since the revolution. Frc^iu* want of 
care, tlie oil is not much esteemed in Eim>pe, except for making soap. The villagers bring 
it in skins and sell it to people who keep miigaziiKs; it is then put into ^*'^gc wooden re- 
servoirs ; the purchasers liave in general advaneed money to the ]>easauts mouths before 
the recoha, for whicli they receive the counter valut^ in oil. Two mtgflions of gallons of 
oil is considered an averfigc erop, and an ahiiiulant one will pi-oduct* more than t'},()00,(KX). 

“ SUh is produced in small <juantities, a good crop will not amount to more than 8000 
okes ; it is considered ecpial to tliat of .Vdriam^ple. ^ ' 

JJ hit and 7iV//.s7//.s'. — T he vines Avere almost totally destroyed during the revolution ; 
great numbers, liowevor, have since lieeii planted ; tlu* ])roduce oi u iue is suOieiept lor 
the consum|)tion, and the (|nality is as good as tliat of any Aviiu* of the Arcliipelago, 
The black raisins exported from Caiidia are of iiderifn* ipiaiity. and usimI for distillatiou. 

“ Carohs. — Alxmt 2000 tons are prodnci^d annually in ('andia and Ketimo. 

“ J'ahnia. — This article lias not till verv lately been utteiuhal to. 

Oranges and Lctnons, — Of these there are great •|uantitles, and they form a eon- 
slderahle article of export. 

Cotton, ^fiax, irax, honeg. linseed, ahnnnds, and e/nsnnts are also produced. All, 
except the two first, are exported in small (pinntities. 

Corn. — Sufficiont /‘o/v/, tnirlei/, oats, beans, tse., for eight or nine months’ consump- 
tion is grown. TJie wlieat and barky are of very fine ipialiry. 

“ Sheep and Goats. — About (iOO.OOO slur]) and goats art* fed on the mountains, each 
of which gives on an avirage half an oke ( l^r Ihs. Knglish) of coarse wooK Tlndr milk is 
made into ch(*eso ; each female gives about one oke (2 ‘ lbs. Fngli.''Ii) in a }*V‘ar: tlie milk 
of coAVS is never used, there lieing a ]n (‘judice against it. 

Homed Cattle. — Of lionied cattle there may he o().0()(>, used ]»rlnelpa]ly fi)rpl<»ugh- 
iiig. These pay no tax Avhatever, neither do Iku’-ncs, mules, or asses ; of these the iiumhcr 
is at le.ast 20, 000 ; no imjinuemeiits liave lieeii inadi* in agrienlture for centuries. 

Returns of Produce. — Aralile land, if sown with Avlieat, ]»roduees six to twelve fold. 
Barley and oats in projiortion. I'lie cultivation increa«‘s Avith the po])iilation. 

Manufactories . — There are now at (’andia nine, at Jietimo six, and at Canea eiglit 
soap manufaetovies at Avoik, and they can ]iroduee OOOO tons of soaji auimally ; liitherto not 
much more than one lialf of tliat ipiantitv lias been jinuluced. Kaidi manufactory has in 
general one caldron, Avhich will contain 00 cwt. of oil, and jiroduces on an average 1 10 
CAvt. of soap ; it is usual to let out the premises to any person Avho is desirous of making 
that quantity, an operation Avhich takes about fifteen days. The average cost of the manu- 
facture, exclusive of oil, amounts to about 7^^. \)d. per cwt. 

“ i''he quality is highly esteemed all tlirough tlie Lewant, especially tliat made at Candia ; 
at Trieste it always obtains the highest ]>rice of the mark(‘t. ()\\ing to the employment at 
Marseilles of an alkali called soude faeliee, oil is taken thither from the island at an ex- 
pense of 50 per cent, tliere coinerted into soap, A\hich is sold in the market of Trieste at a 
loAver price than it can he furnislied at dircM-t from the island. 

“ Ar3mall (piantlty of leather for tlie use of the island is made at Uetimo. t 


Rritish Goods . — Tlie average consumption of British manufactures and metals 
amounts to 21,830/. They reach us principally from Syria and Trieste. This latter 
place also fiiinisncs some of Austrian manufacture. Somc^ colonials also reach us from 
England by these routes, but the quantity is uncertain., 

“ The few European establishments liere attend to tlie trade in oil and other exports, 
but only on commission, as they prefer putting out their own funds at interest on good 
security at 2 per cent per month, and sometimes at even more. 



Corn is impoHod partly from Russia, by way of Constantinople, and partly from the 
shores and islands of the Archipelago. 

Oil is purchased for cash, soap at a credit of two and three niontlis ; to ol)taiii tlio 
other articles of exj)ort it is necessary to advance money to tlic gfi*ower«sevcral moutlis before 
the delivery of the; goods. » 

A frequent intercourse is kept up between the diffci-ent parts (Jf tlic island ])y nu'ans 
of small Turkish boats, and tlie [irovinAis (»f Ketinio and Candia receive in this manner, 
from Canea, frequent siqqdies of maiiufaetures, Ac. 

‘‘ FPri^ht . — The ircightis always excessi\'^ly low, about o [)iasters per bale. • 

Charffvs . — Tlic charges on^[)urehas(‘s and sales are, 2 per cent commission ; 1 per 
cent warehouse jirnt ; 1 per cent brokerage. 

“ (Utsfoni-htntsc Ccrtijlrafcs . — The only eustom-hoiice regulations are, that a vessel 
previous to saihngj^nust |)ro(Mire from the custom-house a certificate that the duties on her 
cargo have heen j>aid. For this certillcate Kun)peaii vessels ]iay 20 paras, and Ottoman 
one jiiastei* ; the port dues vary from I piasters to 4 piasters for ea(di vessel. 

• Tcskhrvs. — l>v our ca]fitidalions,«goods AS'hich have once ]>aid duty in any jiort of the 
Ottoman empire inav be sent hy tlie inqiorter to any other port witliout any fin*ther duty 
])eing^l(;manded of him, for which j)nrpose they are generally accomj>anicd hy a feahcrc 
(custom -I mus(* certiticate). 

SmtKjyUntj . — Although thcMluties on silk and wax did not exceed 0 per cent, the 
greater part of these articles wen* smuggled, as tlie onlv ]>enalty for so doing was double 
duty, whlcb, of course, was not a suthcieiit ])imi.shincnt to ])ut a stop to a practice, detri- 
mental not only to the governnumt, but to the regular trader. 

“ JSfoHcifs. — 14ie money of the eoiintry is the same as that of Constantinciple. Re- 
mittances to and from the island arc madt' in specie ; and as tlie exports usually exceed in 
value the imports, tliere is an influx of foreign coin, ]>rincipally English sovereigns, and 
S])anish ami Im|>erial <lollars. There is also a good deal of old Turkish coin. 

Rills are rarely otfered for sale. Now that the Austrian steamers liave rendered our 
communications with Constantinople quiek and certain, the price of coins hero must follow 
the courses of ex(4iange in that city. 

‘‘ f/W/y///.s“.^Th(*se are the oke and quintal of (kmstantinople ; the fonuei* equal to 
2 lbs. 13oz. 5 drills. ; the latter is 44 okes, e(pial to 12()]bs. English. 

Mcdsnrv . — The arshcen, (Mjual to 27 inches, for woollen cloths ; the endaze, equcal to 
2d inches for other gtiods. 

hand Midsorv. — 44io ar.^luvn of 33 inches English ; the deunum, 44 square arsheens. 
Vineyards only are sold by this measure ; the misiiri, or measure, which implies the quantity 
of land that will contain a measure of seed, when sown. 

Corn Mrastrrv . — The kilo of Canea capial to tliat of Constantin ojde ; the misuri of 
Retinio equal to the AVinchcst<T*l[mshel ; the misuri of Candia, of which 140 arc equal to 
100 kilos of Cauea, 

“ Oil Mcftsure . — The mistaeh of S J to okes, according* to the purity of the oil. 

// me Meatitire. — The mistaeh of Canea weighs 14 okes ; Retimo, 12 okes ; Candia, 
8 okes. 

Seapouts — Cfnira. — This is the one most frequented, as it is larger than the other 
two, and has not been so mueh filletl iqi with sand; it is formed by a mole IIGO Fteneh 
feet in lengtb. It lias umlergoiie repairs, and a liglitbouse lias been erected at its ex- 
tremity. The entrance, wlili*li is very narrow, is about 24 feet deep. At the aneliorage 
there is only 18 feet water at the deepest [lart. A vessel drawing more than 12 feet ought 
not to enter without a ]nlot. Tlie eiitranee faces the north, and if the wind blows strong 
fioil> that (juarter, vessels oannot go out ; it would scarcely be safe eveh foi* a steamer to 
attempt it if there were any considerable swell. 

“ Sudn . — This port is by land, three miles distant from Canea, and is a^iout seven miles 
long, and perfectly safe in all weathers ; it has several small islands at its mouth, on one of 
wJiich is a small fortress, which eoniiiiaiids the entrance. 

“ Candia . — This is formed by a mole, but it is so tilled witlv sand that only smallcraft, 
drawing eight feet of water, can enter. Vesseds loading from Candia anchor in one of the 
three ports of the small island of Standia, opposite the town, at a distance of seven miles. 
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The middle port of tliis Island is best adapted for uierrhanfmen, whilst the one at the east 

end is most iitted for vessels of war. ^ . n i i r 

“ Retimo, — Tlie port of’ Bctinio is fanned by n niolo, anti is still sinallor than thiit oi 
Caudia. Any yesseJ,recefvii]£»’ oil t'rojn this port usually ancliors at tlic fortress of »Snaa, 
about i^vo miles distant. Both of the jjorts liaA'c been cleared out a little, and attenijits 
are making- to render ihoiu still deeper. 

“ SplitnloN(fa. — The ])ort of Spinalong-a, at fht' east end of the island, is good ; but 
the entrance is subject to sudden stpialls. The small port o^ A t/lo-NtcoUt, a few miles 
south of Sj)inalonga, is, next to Suda, the be#fc harbour in the island : but the neas/-e?‘t village 
to it is at five miles distance. There is also a small j>ort the southern ]»art of the island, 
called Liitro. ^ 

“ R(Kids , — Those are, except in the immediate iieighboiiihood of the three towns, little 
more than ])aths, not bettor than those in the island of Sicily. They sye, as iii the latter, 
traversed by mules and asses. The bridges are impassable. 

“ Goods are carried from t»iie ])art of the country to anotlu*r on tlio backs of horses and 
mules ; there are no public carriers, and every persoii wishing to send any thing to a pla^e, 
must hire a beast, for which he must ])ay from five to nine [ilasters per day until h(‘ re- 
turns it to its owner. A horse or mule will carry from 2 to 2^ ewt.. an ass 1 to 1-i fwt. 

Landed Propertf/. — Almost every peasant has (or at h-ast bad under Mi-IuMiiet All) 
Ills own farm, and the few who have not, cultivate those of the r/f/r/.v. who Furnlsli the fariu- 
liouse, the seed, and all tlie necessaries of Imshandrv. ]>rodace, alter deducting the 

seventh ])ald to government and the seed furui'^hed by tlie aga, is ilivided in ecpial pro- 
portions between him imd the cultivator. Olivt- trees arc not iucliuh‘d. 

Tlie Greeks have been eontinnally purchasing the lands oF the Turks, and to make 
up tlie jiurcluisc money for atiy jiartieular piece of* land, they liav(‘ borrowed it at an interest 
of from 20 to 30 per cent ])cr annum. 

Tlie expenses of repairing or rebuilding rlieii* liouses lias exhausted tlie ]K>ekets of 
the peasants. Tliey enjoy but few comforts ; their houses are invariably built of stone and 
covered with a sort of clay, beaten down so as to ])revent the rain from making its way 
through it. Their clothing on working days is generally (d‘ coarse wliifre cotton or linen 
cloth, manufactured from the law material by their wives and children, \>’ho also manu- 
facture wool into cloaks, coverlids, and sacks ; the latter an* re(piir(*d in grenl numbers to 
contain the soap exported from the island. Foreign cotton or linen manufactures are of 
too wnak a texture to stand the wear and tear on the mountains; they are, therefore, not 
much worn, exeejit on liolidays. 

Food, — Barley bread, cheese, and olives, also beans, ]nilse, and vegetables cooked with 
abmulanee of oil, art? their usual food. The poorest faniilv eonsunies 12 mist aches (about 
40 gallons) of oil in a year. The average consumption of bread may be taken at 1 lbs. 
a day for each individual ; frecpiently a grown -u]» j>ersoir will i*onsume nearly 3 lbs. per 
day. This will occur ])riiicipally in Lent and the other immennis Greek fasts, wbieh are 
rigidly observed. The consumption of animal food is small. Wine and spirits are diamk 
as long as tlie vineyard of eac*li family may bapjieii to supply it. 

“ Wages of J.ahour, — 2\ to 3 piasters (Gf/. to 7^^/.) per day is jiaid, with food, or 4 to G 
piasters (9^r/. to 14r/.) per day without it. The jirice of food varies so much from a variety 
of cjv.ises, such a.s wlietlier the article he growai on the spot or brought from a distance — 
whether the roads be very bad or not — that one can seareely ejuote any otlicrs tlian oil, 
which is 35 piasters per mistacbo, and cheese 3 piasters per oke. It is also e<pially dilheult 
to quote jirieos of clothing. Kach jicasant spends from 24 tf) 40 ]>iasters per annum in 
boots, without which they never stir out, and some do not take them olf once a week ; 
these cost 8A\fito Ma-. per pair. They take the produce tliemselves to the markets 
of the capitals, and, owdng to the bad roads, this takes tliem two or three days in the 
provinces of Bofimo and Canea. Tliey arc frugal and bos])itable, and are extremely fond 
of their children ; tlieir piincipal vices are lying and stealing. ‘ 

Their Amusements are, attending the fetes of the different villages and monasteries, 
where tliey d^nce and play upon a small instriinient resembling a guitar, which they ac- 
company with their voice. 

“ The number of Holidays, including Sundays, is about UK). They have not the same 





intelligence and activity of body, widch the Ureeks of the other islands generally ham 
They are, however, fine strong men, ^ 

The price of labour and food in the cities is as follows : — Common labourers, car- 
penters, &c., 3 piasters, equal to Is. per day; head carpenters and maspns, 8 to 10 piasters, 
equal to 1^. to 2s. per day ; household servants, 300 to 3(X) piasters, equal to 3/. to^.,5/. per 
annum ; women 100 to 300 piasters, equal to U. to 31, per annunj, and one or two suits of 
clothes a year, and as many shoes as they may require. One suit of clothes will cost 80 to 
100 piasters. 

^^Pric^of Food at Beef, per oke, 2 piasters ; mutton, 2^piasteis; goats’ 

flesh, 2 piasters ; bread, 1 piaster ; olives, 2\ piasters ; rice, 2f piasters; butter, 9 piasters ; 
ceci and beans, per oke, 1 piaster \ wine, 2 piasters ; spirits, 6 jiiasters ; cheese, 3^ piasters ; 
oil, 5 piasters; Barley, per kilo, 10 piasters; wheat, 18 piasters. The prices at Candia 
and Rctimo are lower. 

C7er^y.— PriMous to 1830 there were 12 bishoprics. The expense of supporting 
such a number of clergy was too great for the island ; the bishoprics reduced to 8, in- 
duing the metropolitan, who resides at Candia. The patriarch of Constantinople received 
annually from Crete 230,000 piasters. Tliere are as many as 30 monasteries in the island, 
possessing large estates ; tlieir edifices shared tlie fate of all others during the Revolurion, 
The nftinks or caloyers are now few in number, but they have been gradually restoring their 
monasteries. The clergy are veiy ignorant ; most of the priests were, in 1838, unable to 
write, and the peasantry were in the lowest state of ignorance. The Mussulman population 
were on a par with the Greek as to education. 

“No provision exists for the poor, and they are few in number. Lands here, as in 
other parts of Turkey, are of two sorts, mulk and vakoof ; the latter are those which have 
been given to mosques and have been sold by the mutei'^elU (executor), on condition that 
they revert back to the mosques in case the proprietor die without issue. These are fre- 
quently transferred from one person to another by paying to the mosque a small sum at each 
transfer. Mulk, on the contrary, descends freely to whomsoever may be the heir. 

“ Quarantines. — In May, 1831, quarantines were established. A committee was 
formed at Canea, consisting of the consuls, and Dr. Caporal, a French medical man, who 
was appointed by the government as president. 

“ By 1835 the consuls, unable to agi*ce amongst themselves, one by one withdrew, and 
the direction since that period has been solely in the hands of the doctor. Although the 
])laguc has at various times been in the lazaretto at Suda, and although the Egyptian fleet, 
with this disease on board, >vas for a long time ancliored in that bav, the mahidy has not 
obtained a footing in the island. A vessel, wdth a foul bill of health, having susceptible 
goods on board, must proceed to the bay of Sudu, where she must discliarge them into the 
lazaretto, to be aircd for 31 days. If she lias no susceptible cargo on board, and bo 
destined for Candia, she may proceed direct to the island of Standia. At one of these 
two places the vessel must perform 1 1 days’ quarantine, and is then allow’ed to j^roceed to 
the destined port, where she finishes her quarantine, which is usually 21 days. Vessels >vith 
clean bills of healtli may proceed direct to their desiined port. 

“ The quarantine dues for vessels are, tw'o paras for every ton not exceeding 100; one 
para for every ton beyond 100 ; lialf para for every ton beyond 200 ; thus a vessel of 300 
tons would pay 350 paras. 

“ If the vessel intends taking, a pratique , a guardian is put on board her, who receives 
3^ piasters per day with provisions, 4-^ piasters without, for goods. Susceptible goods pay 
one per cent ad valorem, and pay of guardian as above. The lazaretto for passengers at 
Canea is a small but excellent establishment ; the expenses arc extremely moderate. The 
employes of the sanitii are mostly Ccrigois. The recu^ipts exceed tho»aunyal exj^iises; 
but the expenses of tlie lazaretto at Suda, Ac., amounting to 1800/. sterlii^, have not yet 
been made up. \ 

^^Jlevenue of Crete. — When the island w’as taken from the Greeks V)y the Turks, 
the lands were divided into compartments, each of which was to pay the one-seventli of its 
produce to government. The revenues of some of these departments were appropriated to 
certain oiHcers of the pachalies, others were applied to tlie maintchance of mosques and to 
facilitate the collection of the rest. Government farmed to contractors its right to receive 
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the tithes, upon condition of their paying, besides tlie original purchase-money, a fixed 
annual amount either of money or of jirodiice. 

Each depai-tinoiit was called a mukatta^ and the receiver of the tithes was the mukatta 
aga. He enjoyed his privilc‘g*e for life, and at his death the muhdtta was a^in sold to the 
highest bidder, the annual amount to be paid remaining always the same. The children 
of the deceased, w/io Were generally bidders, always had the preference. These inukattas 
were frequently transferred by the aga to his chiJdifen dining his lifetime, or sold by him to 
another, and the Porte received, at each transferor sale, a sum of money on making out the 
necessary documents. « r 

The receipts at the custom-house were dealt with ip the same manner. 

“ The aga, of course, possessed great influence in his own particular district. 

“ There is in each village a so?/lff/c/ie ; generally one of the Albanian irregulars, 
and whose duty it is to overlook the grammnficn^ of which there is also one in ahnost every 
village. * 

“ We have already seen how the seventh of oil is taken ; when government finds it to 
its advantage to receive the tithe in kind, the proprietor is obliged to convey it at his own 
expense to a place designated. Freijueiitly the amount is taken in money, and then almost 
invariably at a price exceeding the value of the article at the place of production. The 
seve7ith of corn Avas taken after it liad been thrashed out, but government, bc?lieving that 
this exposed it to being cheated, takes every seventh sheaf; and the proj)rietor is obliged to 
thrash it out immediately, and convey both corn and straw to the magazines of the 
goveninient before be can attend to bis own. Fruits, instead of paying the seventh, 
formerly paid 2 to 3 panis per tree, 

“ Silk in some districts paid nothing; instead of it mulberry-trees paid a slight tax. 
In lieu of the seventh of wine and spirits, a small sum was exacted from each village. 

“ Mchemct Ali levied a seventh on all these articles, except oranges and lemons ; he has 
also raised the tax on sheep and goats. 

“ The tax-gatherers, who receive but a small remuneration for tlieir trouble, make up 
the difference by helping themselves out of what belongs to th(‘ govornniont. 

“ Capitation Tax . — This tax was formerly levied at the rate of 4, and 12 piasters, 
according to the pecuniary means of the individual; the rate was increased to 16, 30, and 
60 piasters, payable by all rayah mules above the age of 13 ; the average ankoimts to a little 
more than 30 piasters per head. 

Octroi . — This is the third head of revenue, and produced, under Mehcinct Ali, rather 
more than one million,” 


Octroi oil Animals entering the Three (’ities.* 


D >: S C R J P T i O X. 


( Candia. j 

Ketiroo. 

Canea. 



piaster-*. 1 

piasters. 

piasters. 

Oxen and cows, each . 


4 to 8 

rt to 24 

4A to y 

Sheep and f;:oaTs, each 


7 to 24 

1 


Larabs and kids, each . 


1 to 1* 


54-50 

Pigs 


U to l} 1 

1 

'f 

Farmed at 


1 115,000 ! 

10,250 i 

45,000 


Various other articles ■were subjected to il»e octroi. 


GOVERNMENT OF CRETE. 

Before tte Greek revolutions there were three pach*as in Crete : viz. — 1 pacha 
of three tailf^^in Candia; 1 pacha of two tails in Canea; and 1 ditto in Retjmo. 

These were often removed at the caprice of the sultan, or the demands of the 
janizaries, *who had g^eat power in the island; and as the country was always 
heavily taxed by the new pacha, the change was never profitable to the island. 



The European Christian merchants had to send their remonstrances to Con- 
stantinoplcj and when they even prevailed so far as to have tlie pacha removed, 
his successor was found to be equally unjust. The Turks in Crete were haughty 
and insolent towards the Greeks and other Christians : the janizaries turl)ulent 
and unmanageable. The Greeks \^^re kept in a state of degradation, and when 
the revolution broke out in continental Greece, the spirit of revolt extended to 
Crete, and would have succeeded, nothwithstanding the fury of the janizaries, 
if Mehemet Ali had not ganisoned the principal cities with the Arnaut troops 
and two regirJbnts of regulars, which he sent under the command of Mustapha 
Pacha and Osmjr Bey. A great number of Greeks fled from the island in con- 
sequence. Mustapha Pacha was named seraskeir, or governor of Crete, and 
although we cannot defend the taxes imposed in many cases by Mehemet Ali, 
or his seraskeir, yet the government of the island was more justly and equally 
administered under him, than at any previous period of Turkish rule. He 
created mixed councils of Greeks and Turks. He advanced money and cattle to 
the peasants whom the war had ruined : he pacified both Turks and Greeks ; and 
many of the latter who had fled to the Morea and Greek islands returned. He 
extended positive liberty to the Christian church ; he established printing and 
lithographic presses ; he directed free access to the customs’ books, to ascertain 
the state of duties paid on the trade of the island ; he directed the gratuitous 
vaccination of children; and he abolished a most obnoxious grievance, the tax on 
cattle. During the rule of his government order and security were certainly 
maintained iri, Crete. 

Soon after the government of Crete was transferred from Mehemet Ali to 
the Porte, an attempt was made by the inhabitants to achieve their inde- 
pendence. The country has, in consequence, l)cen subjected to severe military 
rule, and industry and trade seriously injured. There is but little hope of 
improvement under the present government, and being inhabited chiefly by 
Greeks, near tbe continent and islands of the kingdom of Greece, dissatisfaction 
will continue to prevail . among the Christian population, to whose appeals in 
1840 and 1841, their fellow Cliristians in Europe did not respond. The unsa- 
tisfactory state of contitiental Greece, has certainly contributed to prevent that 
sympathy for the inhabitants of Crete, which might naturally, if not reasonably, 
be expected. * 

By a report for 1842, on Crete, it appears that since the withdrawal of this 
island from the government of Mehemet Ali, the cleaning out of the ports have 
been abandoned, and that Coudio and lietiwo are filling up^ tint Mustapha 
Pacha is fully alive to this, but says he has no funds left atViis disposal to 
employ in public works ; and that the export duties have, to the great injury of 
the island, been raised to 12 per “cent. 
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Average Annual Revenue and Expenditure of the Island of Crete under Melicmet Ali. 


REVENUE. 


Average 

Amount. 


piafitem. 

Taxes on agrieultural prodd^e I 

From this in to be d^uuted the pioportion. 
belonging to the Mukatta Aga*, which may 
be estimated at a fourth, but they do not] 
receive this prnportiuu on the new taxes ; 
it mav, th&rcfore, be estimated at a fourth 
of 5,200,000 1,300,000 


4,375,000 


Amount of payments of corn, dec., made an* 

niially by the M ukattas . 500,000 

Capitation tax 900,000 

Duty on oil exported 1,043,750 

Ditto, soap 41*2,500 

Duties on other exports tiH,52t 

Ditto, on iaixmrts, 3 per cent on 10,000,000 . 300,000 

Ditto, of octroi 1,000,225 

Ueceipta at Mebkeme, supposed at 74,000 

Total I 8,770,000 

Sterling jfc’ K7,760 


EXPENDITURE. Average 

Amount. 


Salary of Mustapba Pacha, the Governor. . . . . . 

Pay. trations. See,, of one regiment of Arab re- 

gnlar troops 

Ditto, 1300 Albanians , 

Expenses of the three councils, includ^gi 
Salaries 

Expenses of Treaoury 

Expenses of ^Mehkeiuo, printing-office, and 

custuDi-lintisc 

Expenses of colhfctijig tithes 

Repairing fortresses and other public works • • 


piasters. 

2,500,000 


4.000. 000 

1.000. 000 

000,000 

120,000 

100.000 

lbO,UlM> 

1 , 000,000 


Total piasters ■ 10, 1 

Sterling M£\ • 101, (MM) 


Average Annual Quantities of Agi*icultural Prt>diice taxed in the Island of Crete, with 
the Average Price, Rate of Tax, and Amount paid by the Fanner thereof. 


articles. 


Quantities. 

j Average 

TAX. 



Prices. 

Rate. 1 

1 Amount. 

Oil 

Wheat 

Harley 


llli ill'll I 

piasters. 

35 

15 

8 

4 

1.7th 

3,750,000 

4:iO,0(N> 

680,000 

179.000 



10 


286,000 

Flax 


5^ 


47,IMH) 

80,000 

120,(H>0 

40,0(HI 

28,.5U0 

25.000 

1,000 

250,000 

50.000 
200,tM)0 



7 


Silk 

Carobs 

,. ..quintals 

120 

8 

40 


Almonds 

Chestnuts 




Walnuts ) 

Orange, lemon, and other fruit trees. . 
Wine 


o' o' O O C f 


2>40 per tree 

4*4(1 uIl^ 



nkc*4 


8-40 „ 

U-IO to 19-40 

Sheep and gonts .................. 



D omed csttle .. •« •« 

do. 



niulnn, Riid »sfl«a .. ........ 





Wax 


15 

3 

2 

No tax paid 
uu these. 


Honey 

Weel 


60,000 

200,000 

3,000 

400,000 

12,000 


Liuseed 

ChpAACt ..... .......r 


12 

2^ 



Vineyards 

. . . .dennum 

Total . 

35-40 per dennum 

10,500 



At the Exi 

’hange of lOO piasters per 

fr sterling. 

56,750 


One mistach of oil is equal to about 3 imperial gallons. The mistach of wine varies from 3 to 5 gallons. 

The dennum is about 40 square yards. 


Navigation. — The arrivals in 1831 were 18 British vessels (none from England), 
G6 lonitiu, 20*Aust5ian, 16 French, 2 Russian, 3 Sardinian, 261 Greek, and about *100 
Ottoman. 
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VSSSELS which arrived at, and departed from the Island of Crete, in 1836 and 1837. 



1 ARRIVED. 1 

DEPARTED. 


1830 1 

1 1 

1 1336 1 

1837 

COUNTRIES. 

Vessels. 

Tonnage. 

Vessels. 

Tonnage. 



Vessels. 

Tonnage. 

British 

11 

1,601 

■■Qll 

016 

11 

g,60l 


910 

1,507 


82 

1,634 , 


1,024 

02 

1,634 



0 

687 


602 

6 

670 


1,015 

Btissimij t.rii.t-tTt----**- 

u 

1,361 

1,660 

28,001 

6,006 


1,136 

0 

1,361 

10 

1,135 

Sardinian 

13 


1,154 

13 

1,660 

11 

1,151 

Creek. 

728 


18,121 

608 

27,030 

407 

18,006 

Ottoman 

136 


8,014 

110 

6,401 

132 

0,880 

Swedish 


460 


• • a • 

2 

459 

Papal, &c 

’*2 

•“iio 


.... 

2 

140 

24 

2,032 

Austrian % 

22 

3,070 

• 22 

2,0S4 

22 

3,076 

Total 

988 

43,006 

771 

35.800 


KSpi 

7.15 

34,192 


Merchandize imported into Crete, in the Year 1837 


Quantity. 

Prices. 

Value. 



Austria. 

Egypt. 

France. 



£ 






50,000 

15d. 

3,7.10 

750 

2,626 

.375 



4,000 

2(h. 

4,000 

800 

2,400 

ROO 



8,000 

7s. 

2,800 


1,400 

700 



... - 



14,905 

2.400 


3,400 


.... 

500 

9L 


270 


1,800 


180 

.... 


8,000 

2,600 

6,000 

400 



4.1,«U0 


2,739 

1 . * • 

1,.‘»20 

990 

.... 

330 

01,000 


5,400 

240 

1,200 

l.BOO 

240 



hMph 

1,430 



380 



.... 


1.380 



400 



... - 


250 

250 





300 

31. 

000 

• . . - 

360 

540 



« • s « 

.... 

1,000 

300 

.... 

200 


300 

.... 

T t . , 

1,200 

s « t t 

400 

800 



.... 

“ - » T 

800 

t * * - 

000 

200 



172,000 

88d. 

6,020 

6,020 





.... 

.... 

200 






...» 

• ••. 

3.500 

1,000 

.... 

2,500 



.... 

.... 

2,000 

2,000 





.... 

.... 

3,800 

1,000 

800 

.... 

1,400 


.... 

• • • • 

3,100 

1,000 

.... 

.... 

.... 

2100 

13,760 

D.frf. 

1,100 

000 

100 

.... 

40 


18,560 

Os. 

8,347 

.... 

.... 

135 

8,100 

112 

318,000 


7,166 

180 

.... 

• •• • 

0,075 


43,000 

U. M, 

3,010 

.... 

.... 

.... 

3,010 


• no 

. 9 /. 

000 

090 





030 

32s. 

1,008 

.... 


.... 

.... 

.... 

.... 

.... 

1.600 


500 

.. .. 

.... 

.... 

100,000 

3.4. W. 

10,000 

10,720 

6,280 




200,000 

Is. {(/. 

14,«00 

iMiaiitim 

2,100 




30,000 


3.000 

2,000 

1,000 





.... 

127,804 

47,t»0 

37,530 1 

15,420 

10,765 

4882 

— 

.... 

161,864 

76,377 

28,275 ! 

22,032 

.... 

0340 


ARTICLES. 


Cotton twint. Ihs. 

Calicoes, unbleached pieces 

Imitation aha win do. 

Cotton goods value 

Cloth pieces 

Hidufl and leallter value 

Coffee okea 

Sugar do. 

Other colonial produce.. . .value| 

Tin, iron, and ateel do. 

Cupper utensils do. 

Nails barrel a| 

F.arthenwaro and pottery, .value] 

Cilass, cord, paper, dec do. 

Cutlery do. 

Tobacco okes 

Smiir value] 

rianks and building timber, .do. 

Firewood do. 

Ued skullcaps a do. 

Codfish and other s§U nsh . . do. 

Raw cotton okes 

lisrilla qiiiutals 

Rice okes 

It utter do. 


^heat busheli 

Barley do. 

Beans, peas, dec do. 


Total in 1837... 
Total ill 18341 .. 


England, 

Malts.de 

louian. 

Islands. 


000 


180 


lOOS 

600 


2,187 

0337 


Merchandize exported from Crete in the Years 1836 and 1837. 


COUNTRIES 

To which Exported. 

0 

Soap. 

1 

a 

& 

§ 

a 

4 

1 

i 

1 

Valonia. 

i 

e 

OD S 

V c 

f s 

l-s 

Wool. 

■s 

1 

2 

<• 

a 

s 

s 

ja 

■S 

a 

1 

a 

Total 

value. 

Malta and England. 
The Baltic 

galls. 

94,309 

95,899 

cwt. 

lbs. 

cwt. 

•• 

Um. 

cwt. 

cwt. 

tons 

cwt. 

1000 

lbs. 

bshls 

se 

cwt. 

2,200 

£ . 
11,128 
10,588 
15,234 
12,060 
41,1.18 
753 
70,190 

Austria 

France 

22,454 

114,710 

• • 

1,000 

ii'iooo 

lo 

- 


3^ 

2^ 

•• 


- 

650 

•• 

3,300 

Greece 

Sardinia 

Turk!) and Egypt.. 

2.1,000 

3t,odb 

.. 

. 

11,000 

*45 

8*^000 

24,^ 

270 

8\700 

lOAOO 

•• 

'75 

150 

2M 

200 

:: 

650 

* 076 
a 

420 

• * 

7,71® 

§< 

rTotal 

327,381 

03,000 

22,000 


32,000 

380 

21,000 

235 

225 

400 

.. 

22X 

420 

13,200 


AvVragu prices . 

2s. 2 ^ 11 . 

37s. 

lls. 

71. 4s. 

wm 


2s. 3d. 

81. 

2|.<. 

12s. 

.. 

2s.oir 


Os. Od. 



[ Total valne. . .£ 



12,100 

828 

B 


2,381 

1880 

270 

240 

.• 

285 

42(1 

) 4,200 

101,? 03 

-J 

"Total 

50,000 

20,500 

10,085 

104 

28,000 


23,470 

m 

075 

3000 

113,400 

2000 

860 

1 13,000 


to 4 

OL A 

Average prices . 

2s. laj. 

33s. 

10s. 

17 10s. 

aid. 

40s 

2s. Od. 

1 10 / 

24s. 

10s 

24 r/. 

.'Is.OfI 


illL 



Total value. . 

■EISEI 

3.1,825 

5,3 13 

1.114 

408 

lOVO 


1170 

I80<» 

1,183 

.1.10 

8.10 

IIQQI 

04,440 
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An Account of the Average Annual Consumption in Crete of British Manufactures. 

Piasters. 


70.000 lbs. cotton twist, JJos. 12-30, at 80 

4.000 pieces gray calicoes at 100 p. each 

3.500 pieces Madapollams at 70 and 90 p. 
500 pieces long cloths, at 70 p. 

8.000 pieces imitation shawls, at 30 p. 

30.000 yards of nankins, at 2 p. 

2,500, pieces plain and worked muslins • 
1,200 pieces prints, at 70 p. . 

1.500 pieces cambrics, at 100 and 130 p. 
500 dozens printed shawls, at 1 20 p. 


600 quintals iron, at 80 p quintal 
20 barrels tin, in bars, at 2,400 p. . 
80 boxes tin plates, at 200 p. per box 
100 sacks lead shot, at 20 p. per sack 


►. per bundle of 10 lbs. each . 560,000 

400,000 

280,000 

35,000 

. * 240,000 

60,000 

.lC0,tXX) 

84,000 

. . . . . 180,000 
. . 60,000 


2,069, (XK) 
48,<XX) 
48,(K)P 
16,(X)0 
2^000 


2,183,000 


At the exchange of 100 per £ sterling .... £21,830 


Tkads and Navijjatiou of Crete during the Year 1840. 


ARRIVED. 


DESCRIPTION. 



Vessels. 

Tons. 

Crews. 

CANEA. 

Britidh 


274 

10 

lunian.. .. 

94 

‘i,40S 

073 

Turkish... 

115 

C,0H7 

1024 

Creek .... 

337 

12,045 

23m8 

Austrian . . 


3,533 

203 

French .... 

5 

40A 

40 

Russian • . . 

G 

1,122 

80 

Tuscan.... 

2 

228 

15 

Sardinian , 

2 

3MH 

10 

American.. 

I 

212 

14 


580 

27.195 

4472 

RETIMO. 

Greek . 

13 

3% 


CANDIA. 

Ionian . 

1 

83 

7 

Turkish . . . 

50 

1,581 

*310 

Greek 

03 

4,520 

500 

Austrian .. 

3 

252 

20 

Russian . . . 

2 

581 

38 

Jerusalem . 

1 

S3 

U 


7 , 1 «« 


departed. 


Value of 
Cargoes. 

Vessels. 

Tons. 

Crews. 

Value of 
Cargoes. 

£ 

020 

3 

.378 

27 

£ 

i.ino 

8,0K2 

91 

2,495 

d93 

35,200 

20 Gt4 

97 

4,031 

793 

17,100 

32 270 

289 

10,K79 

1910 

29,300 

10,000 

23 

3,013 

212 

23,400 

l.,'iU0 

1 

145 

10 

b;\llast. 

2, <’>00 

5 

972 

09 

J.lOO 

500 

1 

102 

9 

1,000 

GUO 

2 

388 

10 

500 

85,810 

515 

« 

23,003 

.1775 

}OS,700 

1,000 

21 

791 

132 

3,100 


1 

83 

7 

120 

10,000 

G4 

2435 

407 

8,000 

15,0ti0 

129 

00^1 

931 

29,400 

508 

3 

252 

20 

3,531 


2 

5H1 

38 

1,5S0 


1 

83 

V 

25,028 

200 

0515 

1 172 

42,031 


“ The importe consist of barilla from Malta ; the Ionian islands and Sicily ; barilla 
1 rice from Egypt; manufactures from Syra and Trieste; coni and tobacco from 
Turkev. 

X ne exports^o France consist wholly of oil ; about 50,000 cwt. of soap have been ex- 
ported principal to Turkey, of which the value is about 75,000/. 

It is exp^ted that the trade of 1841 will greatly exceed previous years owing fo the 
large crop of olives; the value of the oil of which, for exportation in 1841, is supposed will 
be about 180;000/. 

“ By the new conventfoii between Great Britain and the Porte, the duties on all pro- 



(luce, except oil and wine, will bo greatly increased ; most ^icles of agiicultural produce 
pay also to the government a tax of the ‘ Seventh/ whicfi is conveyed in kind, at great 
expense, to the government stores. In other j)art8 oi Turkey only the tenth is paid. 

“ The duties of 9 per cent to be levied by the new tarift*, in addition to tlie tax of the 
‘ seventh/ will seriously affect the agricultural interest here. 

‘‘ The duties having been taken off soap (except those paid her|!) will give a great in- 
crease in the trade in this article, and prevent its being smuggled as heretofore. 

“ On the other hand, the high duties on silk, wax, articles of small bulk, but of great 
value, \ ili offer great temptation to smuggli^^g, and but little of tliem will leave the island 
in a legal manner. The Ionian vessels are principally employed in the exportation of soa|). 

“ The oil nroduced in tliis island does not rank high in the British market, owing to 
inattention on rlie part of the shippers ; attempts are, however, now^making to establish 
a trade in this article with England, which will probably succeed. 

“ Valonia, als#, will now no longer be purchased for the Eg}^ptian government and will 
form an article of expoi*t to England. 

“ One great advantage which may accrue to this island from the new treaty, is that 
it may become an entrepot for the product of the neighbouring islands as well as the coasts 
of Asia and Barhary, from which places goods may be imported and resliipped to Europe, 
with Alt any payment of duty, which lias not liithcrto been the case.” — Extracted from 
Commercial liejport which accompanied the Consular lieturns. 


Trade and Navigation of Crete during the Year 1841. 


DESCRIPTION. 

ARRIVED. 

Vessels. 1 

DEPARTED. 


Vessels. 

Tons. 

Crews. 

Value of 
Cargoes. 

Tons. 1 

Crews. 

Value of 
Cargoes. 

CANEA. 




£ 




£ 

Brititih 

5 

749 

44 

1,610 

3 

402 ! 

26 


Ionian 

95 

2,009 

638 

10,293 

88 

1,888 

480 

27,906 

Turki<«h 

118 

(5,953 

1120 

29.500 

1.14 

7,1(53 

1212 

33,700 

Greek 

24(1 

11,0 Id 

1.580 

3 1,800 

253 

10,103 

1027 

20,(09 

Atintriaii . 

18 

3,198 

109 

12,100 

M 

2,400 

129 

10,4(>0 

Sardinian 

H 

1 243 

H7 

3.400 


1,040 

74 

8,500 

Freiirh . • . . . . 

30 i 

.1,319 

204 

5,000 

34 

2,010 

249 

110,000 

Kiistiian 

1(1 

91(1 

129 

4,970 

14 

820 : 

114 

3,800 

Jeriiaalein 

1 

172 

9 

350 

1 

172 

9 

200 

American 



.... j 

.... 

1 

212 

!•» 

3,400 


573 

29,(505 

4032 

102,023 


26,558 


230,075 

RETIMO. 









Ionia 

2 

40 

10 

ballast 


40 

10 


Turkish 

11 

280 

04 

1,500 


187 

31 

88 

Greek 

21 

8(57 

I2I 

2,250 

15 

80 1 

104 

1,430 


34 

t,199 

195 

3,810 




1,518 

CANDIA. 



1 






British 

.... 

.... 


.... 

3 

402 

20 

4.792 

Ionian 

7 

244 

*58* 

1-040 

11 

417 

H9 

7,^25 

Turkish 

51 

1,830 

328 

if, 000 

04 

2,748 

444 

16,000 

Greek 

88 

4, .551 

050 

13,100 

101 

5 020 

738 

28,800 

French 

4 

200 

20 


6 

450 

40 

13,3»0 

Austrian 

3 

201 

21 

790 

5 

581 

37 

800 

Russian 

5 

170 

40 

2,2S0 

7 

259 

50 

2,0 0 

Jerusalem 

I 

80 

10 

810 

1 

80 

16 

bi|^laBt 


159 

7,408 

1139 

27,.526 


9,003 ! 

! 1440 

1 73,507 


In 1842 it does not appear that any improvement has taken place in British 
t^jide. Of 666 vessels^ which arrived in the port of Canea 2 onl^' were British (in 
ballast, they departed with oil, &c.), 115 were Ionian, l70Turkisl*, SScT Greek, 
1 ^Austrian, 3 Sardinian, 14 French, 17 Russian, 1 Syrian. invoice value 

of all these imported ca%oes is stated by the consul at 137,3/6/. ; of exported 
cargoes, 129,850/. ’ • 

Of 117 vessels which arrived at Retimo, none were British, 3 were Ionian, 
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2 French, 3 7 Turkish, 69 Greeks, and 6 Russian, Invoice value of cargoes 
imported 24,204/, ; of cargoes exported, 21,234/. 

Of 220 arrivals of vessels at the port of Candia none were British, 1 was 
Ionian, 91 Turkish', 112 Greek, 9 Russian, 3 French, 2 Austrian, and 2 Sardinian. 
Value of imports, 30,972/. ; of exports, 43,835/, 


CHAPTER XVI. 

FINANCES OF TURKEV. 

If principles, which have been promulgated since the time of the founder 
of Islamism, had been justly practised in the Ottoman Empire, perhaps no 
country w'ould have enjoyed a more independent treasury, or a people more equally 
taxed. Mr. Urquhart who bestows the highest praise on the Turkish municipal 
system, in his work on Turkey and her Resources, says, 

‘‘ Since the reign of Mahommed the second, the collection of the revenue has been 
by farm (iltizam), which are put up at auction, and sold to the highest bidder. The sys- 
tem has undergone multifarious modifications and changes, the farms have been increaseil, 
diminished and subdivided, new brandies of revenue have been introduced, and old ones 
newly appropriated; and all those modifications have applied to the subdivisions of tlie 
revenue, both generally and territorially. In some districts, certain of the iltizam are 
farmed, as a matter of course, yearly by the pacha — in others there are farmers for life ; in 
some districts there are distinct farmers for the dilTerent branches, in others tlie whole taxes 
are at once compounded for ; but all tliese distinctions vanish in practice, which resolves 
itself, as 1 have already said, into a sum of so much demanded from each distpet or village, 
which the peasants are allowed to collect as they please : the mode may, therefore, vary in 
each village, but the object in all is to adjust taxation to property. 

“ Taxation may be reduced to tliese five heads : 1st. Poll-tax, divided into throe classes, 
ala, evsat, edna, under Solyman the Second, (or first, according to the Turkish historians,) 
and fixed at ten, six, and tliree leonines, or piasters, on adult males not professing the Ma- 
liomedan religion. 

“ The number of papers yearly issued is 1 ,600,000 ; Ivit many districts compomid for 
a certain number, and then the amount is added to the general property assessment. 

“ 2d. Land-tax, one-tenth of the produce, or by assessment ; tlie tenth is cither paid 
to government or affected to military defy ; a portion of these applied to the support of the 
goveniors, the remainder to the body of spahis ; 450,000 men are thus calculated to be 
supported. The tributary lands are farmed at from one -third to one-half of the net 
produce. 

“•3d. NouzolL and avarisi, assessed-taxes in towns where the population is not agri- 
cultural. 

“ 4th. Customs, 3 per cent on foreign commerce, export and import ; internal trans- 
port duties at gates of towns and bridges. 

“ 5th. Excise upon gunpowder, snuff, wine, and duties on various articles of late intro- 
duction, •chiefl/ estsJblished to meet the expenses of the new orgdnization under Selein the 
Tiiird, I omit tMse branches of revenue which are not of miiversal application. 

“ The local sf^d municipal expenses, independent of arbitrary exactions, amount at. the 
very lowest to three times the sum received by the govei#inent ; and I liavc no doubt 
the people wojjld be benefited if the government were* to quadruple its demands, allowing 
the municipal authorities the entire management of the finances. 

“ But the Turkish government has deviated from the Arab type which Mahomet 



adopted^ and which as the fundamental principle of the financial system of Islamism, de- 
serves particular notice, no less than for its beautiful sini 2 )licity and comprehensiveness/^ 

The fiscal evils of Turkey, — the extortions (avamas) of the pachas,— and the 
small proportion of the taxes collected, which finally reached tfie Sultan’s treasury, 
caused the Hatti-Sheriff, so oftenjreferred to in our statenfents relative to Asia 
Minor, &c., to be promulgated on the 3d of November, 1839. The following is a 
translation of this law, w'hich has been very generally promulgated ; 

Every oi^ knows that in the beginning of the Ottoman empire, the glorious precepts 
of the Koran and the laws of the empire were held as rules always revered, in consequence 
of wliich the empire increased in strength and greatness : and all its subjects, w ithout ex- 
ception, attiiined Ae highest degi’ce of welfare and prosperity. Within the last 150 years 
a series of events and variety of causes liave, from not abiding by the holy code of Ja^vs, 
and the regulations that arose from it, changed the welfare and strength into weakness and 
poverty. Thus it is that a nation loses all its stability by ceasing to observe its laws. These 
considerations have constantly presented themselves to our notice, and since the day of our 
acceiAion to the throne, the public w’eal, the amelioration of the state of the provinces and 
the relief of the people, have never ceased to occupy our thoughts. Bearing in mind the 
g^graphical position of tlie Ottoman empire, the fertility of its soil, the aptitude and in- 
telligence of its population, it is evident that by bringing into operation efficacious means, 
we may obtain by the assistance of God ! the object we liope to ensure, perhaps, in the 
space of a few yeiu’s. Thus, full of confidence in the Almighty, and relying on the inter- 
cession of our pro])het, we deem it necessary to seek by new' institutions, to procure to the 
states which compose the Ottoman empire the ha]q>iness of a good administration. 

“ These institutions should have three objects in view — first, to guarantee to our sub- 
jects perfect security (d* life, honour, and property; secondly, the regular levpn/^ and as- 
sessing of taxes ; and, thiidly, a regiilar system for the raising of troops, and fixing the 
time of their seryice. 

“ For, in fruth, arc not life and honour the most precious of all blessings ? What man, 
however aversd his disposition to violent means, can withhold having recourse to them, and 
thereby injure both the government and his country, when both his life and honour are in 
jeopardy ? If, on the contrary, ho enjoys in this respect full security, he w'ill not stray 
from the paths of loyalty, and all his actions will tend to increase the prosperity of the 
government and his countrj'inen. If there be absence of security of property, every one 
remains callous to the voice of his prince and country. No one cares about the progress 
of the public good, absorbed as one remains with the insecurity of his own position. If, 
on the other hand, the citizen k>oks upon his property as secure, of whatever nature it be, 
then, full of ardour for his interests, of which, for his own contentment, he endeavours to 
enlarge the sphere, thereby to extend that of his enjoyments, he feels eveiy day in his 
heart the attachment for his prince and for his country grow' stronger, as well as his devoted- 
ness to their cause. These sentiments in him become the source of the most praisew'orthy 
actions. 

“ Tlie assessment of regular and fixed taxes is a consideration of vital importance, 
since the state, having to provide for the defence of its territory, can only raise the ineans 
necessary for the maintenance of the army by contributions on the people. Although, 
tliaiiks bc'to God ! the inhabitants of this country have lately been freed from the curse 
of monopolies, formerly improperly looked upon as a source of revenue, a fatal practice still 
reyiains in force, although it cannot fail to give rise to the most disast|;ou8 ponseq^enccs — 
it IS that of venal corruption, known under the name of lltizam. Recording to this 
system of civil and financial practice, a district is abandoned to the ail^rary rule of o?ic 
individual, but too often notorious for his rapacity, and the most cruel ana most insatiahL. 
disposition ; for, should this fiinner of the revenue not be a virtuous man, he will have no 
other cai’e but that tending to his owm advantage. o 

“ It becomes, tlien, necessary for every member of the Ottoman society to be taxed 
according to a fixed rate, in proportion to his means and circumstances, and that nothing 

VOL. If. 2 A 
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further should be exacted from him, and that special laws should also fix and limit the ex- 
penses of our army and navy. 

Although we have already observed the defence of tlie country is a most imj)ortant 
consideration, it becomes the duty of the inhabitants to supply soldiers to that object ; it 
becomes essential to establish laws to regulate contingents which each district is to supply, 
according to tlie urgency^ of the moment, and to reduce the time of tlie^uiiitary service to 
four or five years ; for it is, at tlie same time doing an injustice, and inflicting a mortal 
blow on agriculture and industry, to take, without regard to the resjiective populations of 
each district from one more, fioni other few^ men, than Uiey can afford to pro^d?, and it 
is also reducing the soldiers to despair, and contributing to the depopulation of the country, 
to retain them all their lives in the service. In short, w'iiliout the different laws of which 
the necessity has been shown, there is neither strength, riches, hap[)iness,^nor ti*anquillity 
for the empire, and it has to expect those blessings as soon as these laws come into 
operation. * 

“ It is therefore that in future the cause of every individual shall be tried publicly ac- 
cording to our divine laws, after mature inquiry and examination ; and till a regular sen- 
tence has been pronounced, no one shall have it in his power, either secretly or publicly, to 
put an individual to death, either by poison or by any other means. 

“ It is not permitted to attack the honour of any individual unless before a cdfirt of 
justice. 

“ Every individual shall be allowed to be master of his own property, of wdiatsoever kind, 
and shall be allowed to dispose of it with full liberty, w’ithout any obstacle being offered by 
any one. For instance, the innocent heirs of a criminal shall not forfeit their right to his 
property, nor shall the property of a criminal be any lougt?r confist^ated. 

“ These Imperial concessions extend to all our subjects of whatever religion or sect they 
may be, and these advantages they shall, without exception, enjoy. 

“ Thus we grant full security to the inhabitants of our empire, of life, honour, and 
property, as we are bound to do, according to the text of our holy law. 

“ As to the other subjects, tliey are subsequently to be regulated after the decision of 
the enlightened members of our council of justice, the members of whiclj will be increased 
according to necessity, which is to meet on certain days, which we shal^ appoint. Our 
ministers and dignitaries of the empire will assemble to establish laws for tlie aeourity of life 
and property and the assessment of taxes, and every member of these assemblies shall be 
free to express his opinion and to give his advice. 

“ Laws concerning the regulation of the military service will be debated at tlie militaiy 
council, which will hold its meetings at the palace of the Scraskier. 

As soon as one law is settled, in order that it may be for ever valid, it shall be pre- 
sented to us, and w^e shall honour it with our sanction, and to the head thereof w'e shall 
affix our imperial seal.” * 

On the publication of the foregoing hatti-scheriff^ the following official an- 
nouncement appeared in the Turkish Gazette : 

‘‘ The sultan, ever since his accession, has most ardently desired to signalize his reign by 
the re-establishment of the Ottoman power on the basis of the common well-being of his 
subjqpts. His efforts have, on various occasions, been crowned with the most signal suc- 
cess : but one fundamental reformation was requisite to crown his labours, and to assure to 
his people the benefits which he sought to confer upon tliem. 

The collection of the revenue has remained up to the present time laden with abuse, 
oppressive to the subjects and detrimental to the state. Numerous firmans have been 
issued-i inquiries have taken place ; but the sultan, during hisjate journey through /he 
provinces, havin^jmployed himself in examining into the state of the administration, has 
been convinced Kiat no sensible improvement has been effected, and that more decisive 
measures are required. 

In order to proceed methodically in this reform9.tion, his highness has ordered an ex- 
tensive inquii^ to be instituted, so as on the one hand to ascertain the amount of the con- 
tributions actually paid by each district, and on the other to ascertain the actual disburse- 
ments for the army, the marine, the arsenals, and the other military establishments. 



** Tlie council of the Porte has therefore been assembled in presence of the hiffh flinc- 
tionaries of the state to deliberate on the best means for carrying tlie intention of his high- 
ness into execution, and after a long debate it has been resolved as follows : 

“That a table shall be constructed exhibiting the sums received. 1. For the Trea- 
sury. 2. For the valis and voivodes. 3. For the expenses of travelling functionaries. 

4. The amount of contributions in kind to different departments, paid in saltpetre, com, 
timber &c. 5. 'fhe value of labour tef which certain towns and districts were liable under 

the denomination of Angaria (Corv6e). 6. The sums paid for local police, judges, &c. 

“ Tiii^ an exact statement or balance sheet be prepared of the whole revenue, fixed and 
casual, of the state. ^ 

“ Hencefoward every tax unauthorised by the ancient canon shall be abolished. 

“ The proj^rties of the liigh functionaries of the state, whether rfnilitaiy or civil, and 
the persons attached to the services shall be equally assessed with those of the nation. 

“ Every exemption from taxation, and every privilege tlirough which the common 
burdens were avoided shall cease. 

“ The imposts shall be imposed with complete impartiality, at a rate of so much per 
thousand, which shall yearly he settled in the month of March, according to the new 
onliimnce. 

‘ *Each individual shall receive a ticket bearing the seal of the community, stating the 
amount of his contributions, and these sums shall be entered in the public register of each 
municipality. 

“ Men of recognised probity and intelligence shall be commissioned, at the public ex- 
pense, to prosecute the necessary inquiries throughout the empire. 

“ The above regulations shall immediately be carried into execution in the provinces 
nearest to the capital, Broussa and Gallipoli, so that the cfiects and advantages of the 
change may be observed, and with the least possible delay extended to the remainder of 
the empire. 

“ From the date of the execution of this order, the two provinces designated shall be. 
exempt from the payment of the impost termed ‘ Ichtisab’ (internal customs). 

“ The confiscation of private property shall in no instance be allowed. The govcni- 
ineiit shall in case appropriate to itself the property of individuals, except on the death 
of {)ei'son 3 who liavc no heirs. 

“ The government will reserve to itself the right of prerious liquidation in the case of 
a holder of governnierit money dying without sufficient eftects to cover his debts. 

“ 'fhese regulations, fixed by the council of the Porte, have been coiiiirmcd by the 
high council, and sanctioned by the imperial firman. 

“ As these present institutions have for their object to cause the religion, government, 
nation, and empire to reflourisb, we solemnly bind ourselves to do nothing in contravention 
to them : as a pledge of our pi^mise, it is our determination, after having them deposited 
ill the hall which contains the glorious mantle of the Prophet, in presence of all the ulemas 
and dignitaries of the empire, to abide by these institutions in the name of God ! ! ! and 
then order the ulemas and grandees of the empire to take the same solemn oath. After 
that, he who shall violate these institutions shall be liable, without any regard being paid 
to his rank, consideration, or credit, to corresponding punishment to his faults after once it 
has been made clear. 

A penal code shall he drawn out to this effect : 

“ As every functionary receives at present a suitable salary, and as the pay of those 
who are not yet sufficiently rewarded is to be subsequently increased, rigonius laws will be 

S romulgated against the sale of patronage and places under government, which the 
T»vine law reprobates, aqd which is one of the principal causes of theidowjifikll the em- 
pire. ^ 

“ The above resolutions being a complete renovation of ancient custetos, this imperial 
ddiree shall be published at Constantinople mid in all the provinces of our empire, and shall 
be coinmum^t^ ofiicially to all the ambassadors of friendly powers residing .at Con- 
stanUuople, in order that they may he witnesses to the granting of these iiistttutions, which, 
if it may please God ! ! ! are to endure for ever. 

“ May the Almighty God ! ! ! extend his protection to us all. Let those who may 
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presume to violate the present institutions be the object of divine malediction, and bo de- 
prived of happiness now and for ever. Amen.” 

The foregoing hatti-scheriff and official announcement appear beautiful and 
just ; but the administrations remain unchanged — pachas^ beglerbeysj betfs^ 

mo/iassils, remain thef same ; and however desirous the Porte mtty be to tax the 
people equally and justly — the power, and the corrupt administration, of its 
functionaries, are sufficient to defeat the^purposes of the central governsaOnt. 

We have not been able to ascertain either the amount of the miri, or general 
public revenue, nor of the haznt, or revenue derived by the sultai/from his do- 
mains, — from tributes, paid by Mehemet Ali, and by the Dan^bian principali- 
ties, &c. ; and from the presents sent by pachas and functionaries. The people 
are highly taxed, whether they be Mussulmans or Rayas : they have not only 
to pay the public taxes, but the avanias, or extortions of the pachas, and also 
the communal expenses of the municipality in which they live. (See also Com- 
mercial and fiscal regulations of Turkey, page 13.) All male Rayas, from 7 to 
70 years old, pay the karate by or capitation-tax ; and all Turks and Rayas are 
liable to corvees, or forced labour. 

Exclusive of the evils of taxation, and its dangerous tendency^in regard to the 
stability of Turkish power, the debasement of tl\c currency is attended with 
the greatest insecurity, and uncertainty. To establish a sound currency may be 
^difficult, but certainly very possible ; and a scheme was presented to Redchid 
Pacha, in London, by an experienced and highly respectable British capitalist, 
which had for its foundation the establishment of a national Ij^mk at Con- 
stantinople ; and which, it appeared to us, might liave placed the currency as well 
as the financial credit of Turkey upon a certain and secure foundation. 

In connexion with this plan, it would have soon been found necessary to 
have taken the fiscal affairs of the several provinces of the empire entirely from 
the hands of the pachas, and other governors. 


CHAPTER XVII. 

TURKISH TREATIES WITH RUSSIA. 

« 

Russia.— Exclusive of tlie treaties between England and the Porte, which 
we hav^ trai^scri^ed, pages 17 to 36, the latter has ratified treaties with 
other powers in Europe, and with the United States, upon much the same prin- 
ciples. The tKaties between Turkey and Russia contain very different and 
important stipulations, which either do, or may, ^ffect the commercial intercourse 
between Turley and foreign states. 

By the treaty of Adrianoplc, September, 182!) (which renews the convention 



of Ackerman), between Russia and Turkey, the following commercial stipu- 
lations were concluded : 

Art. VII. Russian subjects shall enjoy throughout the whole extent of the Ottoman 
Empire, as well by land as by sea, the full and entire liberty of commerce, secured to them 
by tile treaties poitecedently concluded between the two high contracting parties. No 
restraint whatever shall be placed on %his liberty of commerce, nor shall it be limited iu 
any case, or under any pretext, by prohibition or restriction, nor in consequence of any re- 
giuatioki or measure, cither of the TOvermnent, or of provincial le^lation. Russian sub- 
jects, vessels, and merchandize sliall be protected from all violence and fraud. The first 
shall remain i^ider the exclusive jurisdiction and police of the minister and consuls of 
Russia ; Russian vessels shall never be subjected to visit, by Ottoman authorities, either at 
sea, or in any of the ports or harbours under the dominion of the Sublime Porte ; and all 
merchandize or pifnluctions belonging to a Russian subject, after having paid the customs 
duties according to the tariffs, may be freely sold, deposited in the storehouses of the 
o*vner or consignee, or transhipped to another vessel, of any nation whatever, without the 
Russian subject being under the necessity of giving notice thereof to the local authorities, 
or still loss of asking permission from them. It is expressly stipulated that grain proceed- 
ing from Russia, sliall enjoy tlicse privileges, and that its free transit shall not, under any 
pretext, suffer the least difficulty or hindrance. 

The Sublime Porte engages, moreover, to take cs|)ccial care that the commerce and 
navigation of the Black Sea, in particular, sliall be exposed to no impediment of any nature 
whatever. To this effect it recognises and declares the passage of the canal of Constan- 
tinople, and of the strait of the Dardanelles, to be entirely free and open to Russian mer- 
chant-vessels, loaded or in ballast, whether going from the Black Sea to tlie Mediteirancan, 
or from the Mediterranean to the Black Sea ; tliese vessels, provided they are merchant 
vessels, of whatever size or draught tliey may be, shall not be subjected to any sort of vex- 
ation or obstacle, as is before regulated. 

The two courts w’ill agi'ce upon the means proper to obviate all delay in the delivery 
of tlie necessary documents. In virtue of the same principle, the passage«of the canal 
of Constantiiijplc, and of the strait of the Dardanelles, is declai’ed free 'and open to all 
the merchaat-vessels of pow’crs at peace w’ith the Sublime Porte, whether proceeding 
to Russian ports of the Black Sea, or returning therefrom, loaded or in ballast, on the 
same conditions as those stipulated for vessels under the Russian flag. 

In fine, the Sublime Porte, acknowledging the riglit of the Imperial Court of Russia, 
to secure to itself guarantees of this full liberty of coniinorce and navigation in the Black 
Sc^ declares solemnly, that it w'ill never, under any pretext ^vhatever, throw any obstruction 
in the way. It promises, above all, never, from henceforward, to allow itself to stop or detain 
v^sels, loaded, or in ballast • whether Russian, or belonging to nations with wliich the 
Ottoman empire is not at open war, passing through the canal of Constantinople and the 
strait of the Dardanelles, from the Black Sea to the Mediterranean, or from the Mediter- 
ranean to the ports of Russia in the Blaek Sea, 

If any of the stipulations of this article be infringed^ and full and prompt satisfaction be 
not fijven on the reclamation of the Russian minister, such infraction is recognised as an 
act of hostility, and justifies reprisals on the part of Russia against the Ottoman empire. 

By tlie tliird article of this treaty, the right to the navigation of the Danube is secured 
to the merchant-vessels of the two parties. Russian vessels of war are not allowed to go 
Jngher ^ the river, than to its place of Junction with the Pruth. It is provided that 
ervia, Moldavia, and Walachia, may regulate tlicir coinmei*cc and revenue, resening to 
t*>e port the annual tribqte. ^ 

The old treaty arrangements, regulating the duties on impoi^ and exports on 
the trade of Russian subjects in Turkey having expired, a new arrangement was 
concluded in September, 1842. .The rates which were agreed upon, are about the 
same on imports from Russia, as on imports from Austria, EnglanS, or France ; 
but, instead of 12 per cent being levied on Turkish produce exported by Russian 
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subjects from Turkey, rates corresponding with 3 per cent are to be levied, under 
the presumption that Russian subjects will pay the internal duties : in lieu of 
which the English, Austrian, and French pay 9 per cent in addition on exports, 
Russiap subjects have hitherto generally, it would appear, evaded paying those 
duties: whether they may in future, we haye no information' on the subject, 
further than the subjoined extracts : 

“ The present Russian tariff expires, I beMeve, early in the present year. I 5eam that 
the terms of the new one have been agreed on at Constantinople, but I do not know what 
tliey are. Should the subjects of that nation still be favoured by it as tln^y have hitherto 
been, it is evident that the whole of the export trade must inevitably fall into their liands, 
as their advantages are too great to be resisted by the subjects of any o^er foreign power, 
being fully from 9 to 15 per cent in their favour on tlie different articles of our pro- 
duce.’^ — Adrianople^ December^ 1841. 

The British merchants here (Beyrout) laboured, and are still labouring under g^r^t 
disadvantages compared with Russian subjects, and indeed as respects those foreigners who 
have not scrupled to avail themselves of Russian protection in commercial transac:iona 

“ The subjects and proteges of Russia have, not only as respects the past, enjoyed the 
benefits accruing from an adherence to the old tariff rates of duty, but will in future pos- 
sess that secured to tliem by the new commercial treaty, recently concluded by Russia with 
the Porte, the highest stipulation of which, whether for exports or imports, does not exceed a 
duty of 3 per cent, w'hilst British merchants are bound, by the treaty of 1838, to pay 5 and 
12 percent export and import duties respectively.” — Bet/rotUy Aprils 1843, 

COAL-FIELDS NEAR HERACLEA, OK PENDERACLIA, IN ASIA MINOR. 

In the early part of the year 1841, a Turkish peasant from Asia Minor brought to the 
imperial arsenal at Constantinople a piece of a substance which he had accidentally dis- 
covered, and^hich he supposed might be coal. It was examined by an Englishman, Capt. 
John Ford (designated there Ford Bey), who is in the employ of the Turkj^ih government 
as superintendent of the sultan’s steam-vessels. He found it to be bitmniuaus coal of a 
veiy good quality, and suggested to the Capudan Pacha (Tahir) the importance of the 
locality where it wras found l^ing examined, in order to the coal-fieid being w'orked for the 
benefit of the arsenal and other government establishments. Nothing, however, w'as 
done except the digging up of a snmll quantity to the extent of about 50 or 60 tons, 
which was tried in the steam -vessels and found to answ^er. 

A bout this time Mr. Anderson, a director of the (Oriental Steam Navigation Company, 
visited Constantinople for the purpose of obtaining infonnafion, and making arrangements 
relative to the establishment of a line of steam communication between England and 
the Levant and Black Sea, and his attention was drawn to the discovery of this coal-field. 

Under the advice of Lord Ponsonby, the British Ambassador at the Porte, Mr. Ander- 
son was induced to submit a proposal to that government for working the mines under a 
firman or grant from the sultan. After considerable negotiation, it was at last intimated to 
Mr. Anderson by Sarim Effendi, the minister for foreign affairs, that the sultan’s govern- 
ment ^ad decided to entertain his proposal ; and upon Mr. Anderson s signifying a wish to 
have a pei-sonal examination of the coal-fields, assisted by some fnends then in Constanti- 
nople, who had a practical and scientific knowledge of the subject, he received letters to 
the local authorities to facilitate his object : a guard of Cavasses was also sent with him. 

Thu^ authofized^ Mr. Anderson proceeded to the spot, accotT\panicd by Dr. Davy, ir- 
spector-general of ibospitals, brother of the late celebrated Sir Humphry Davy, and Mr. 
Granville Witherp of Liege, a gentleman of much practical experience in mining, being a 
part proprietor of some extensive coal-mines in Belgium, the working of which he hod lor 
a number of years personalty superintended. Besides t^ese gentlemen, Lord Ponsonby sent 
his 2d Dragoman, Mr. £. Fisani, to assist Mr. Anderson. 

The subjoined reports of Dr. Davy and Mr. Granville Withers afford a view of the 
extent and value of these coal-fields. After Mr. Anderson had, on the assurance of the 



Turkish minister, incurred the trouble and expense of visiting imd examining the mines, 
owing to some intrigue or other unexplained cause, the promised grant of the mines 
was refused, and the negotiation broken off. Pending Mr. Anderson’s negotiation an 
attempt, by order and on account of some pachas, members of the government, was 
made to work them for their private benefit, but so unskilfully, that a number of labourers 
were killed by th% superincumbent stratum falling upon them, and tlje cost of the cbais i^ro- 
curcd was found to greatly exceed theeprice at which Newcastle coals could be purchased 
for at Constantinople. The quality of the coal is also debased, from the carelessness of 
digging them mixed with other substances. • 

“ Dr. Davy's Report on the Coal Mines in the neighbourhood of Pendera^lia.— \\\ 
this report I diall notice chiefly wliat came under my own observation when insi>ecting 
tliese mines on the 3d and 4th instant in comj)any with Mr. Andersgn and Mr. Withers. 

“ The mines wc visited were the four following : 

“ 1. Kiossi Afsi, at the distance of three hours, or about nine miles froni Penderaclia, 
situated in the sea-cliff, a few yards only from the water’s edge. 

“ 2. Aladja Agsi, about an hour, or three miles more distant, and about half a mile 
from the sea-shore, in the side of a steep hill at an elevation of from 300 to 350 feet. 

“ 3. Kiveslick, three miles beyond, in the side of a low' hill, 50 yards from the shore. 

Tchous Agsi, about three miles farther, or six hours from Penderaclia,^ distant 
from the shore about half a mile, or three-quarters of a mile, and situated in the side of a 
hill about 100 feet above the level of the sea. 

“ In all these instances, the mines have been w'orked to a small extent only, and in the 
manner of quarries in a very rude and primitive manner, but well fitted to expose for in- 
spection and examination the coal strata and the rocks in w'hicli they exist. 

“ The coal strata vary in thickness from one foot to seven feet, and variously inclined, 
and in some places disturbed and broken, and intciposed between la^’ers and strata of bitu- 
minous shale, indurated clay and limestone, and calcareous and silicious sandstone. 

“ In the first-mentionea mine the principal coal stratum is from three feet nine inches 
to four feet thick. In the second, where the coal has been explored in several places, and 
where, within a few feet of the surface, there api>ears to be two distinct coal strata, the 
greatest thickness of solid coal is about six feet. At Kareslick, where one stratum only 
has been superficially opened, its thickness is about one foot, and there the coal is mixed 
with clay. Lastly, at Tchons Agsi, wliere the w'orkings are more extensive than at any of 
the preceding localities, aiid where we found about 200 men employed on two distinct coal 
strato : the greatest thickness of the coal was seven feet. 

“ The coal generally in all these different situations w'as very similar in quality, and of 
a g^od description both for working and use. It is tlie common coal of mineralogists, and 
remarkably pure, even wdthin a few inches of the surface. It may be procured in masses of 
large sixe, and in tlie working there is little loss, the coal being little disjmsed to crumble. 

‘*Of two specimens which I tried, one I found of specific gravity 1.32 ; the other of 
the specific gravity of 1 .38 : both burnt with a bright flame and caked slightly. The 
furnace yielded 72.5 per cent of good coke ; the latter 58 per cent. The coke of the first 
afforded about 3 per cent of reddish ash ; that of the second about 6 per cent. Owing to 
the property of softening when heated and caking, good coke may be obtained from the 
diwt of either. The first-mentioned specimen was from a mine we did not visit, about tluree 
miles beyond Tchons Agsi ; wliere, according to report, the coal stratum is abo ut nine feet 
thick, "l^he other specimen was coal of Kiossi Agsi. 

^ “ The specimens of coal generally which we saw were very similar to these, and not in- 
ferior in quality, as well as 1 could judge from appearance. 

* “ My opinion of thesp mines is that they are very valuable, and jikely to b^very ex- 
tensive. According to the statement of the Turkish authority, who has tiic superintendence 
of them, coal strata of a like quality, and not inferior in magnitude, occw to the westward 
; those noticed being to the eastward i but they have not yet been w’orked, 
the shore in their neighbourhood, it is said, being without good landing-places. 

“ It is probable that ironstone fit for smelting will be found suflicieiitJ^*near the coal 
to b^ome another source of Constantinople, July 15, 1843.” 

Mr. Granville Withers's Report.—^*^ The result of our short, but very agreeable tour, 
on the coast of Asia Minor in the Black Sea, I have now the pleasurc to lay before you in 
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the foiTW of a brief report on the nature and qualities of the coals, as well as riie situation 
and probable extent of the iinniensc coal-fields which we exaniinetl together with as much 
care, and in as gi'eat detail as our time and means would permit^ To the re]K)rt I have also 
added an estimate of the expense of a mining establishment, with balance of profits and 
loss which you may" rely upon as not being exaggerated. 

“ Tlfo finding of cqals on that coast is of recent date ; it was quite an unlooked-for cir- 
cumstance and purely" accidentsd. The ground has hpen tmvelled over by scientific men who 
are really judges of such things, but their description of the geological formations of Asia 
Minor cncounigcd the belief that no fossil co|lI existed in that part of the Turhiji domi- 
nions. This arose, no doubt, from a too hasty survey ; because the strongest indications of 
the presence of coal present themselves, so as not to be mi^aken, for more Oian forty" miles 
along the coast from Pendcraclia, eastward. It haj>pened 1‘ortunately for nie truth that a 
ricli vein of this precious mineral, thick, bhu^k, and inviting, was accidentally' exposed in a 
situiition where it could not escape observation, by" a rupture which sc^iarated and threw 
down a large mass of strata composed of very coarse sandstone, shale, clay, ('oal, 

‘‘ The existence of several of these veins of hard black coal having been ascertained, 
and its superior quality" satisfactorily' proved, by comparing its lioating (jualitics in the 
production of steam, with those of the best Newcastle coals, the government agents rnaile 
some loose arrangements for getting supplies of it for the use of their own stcauihoatHi, the 
roy"al arsenal and fouiideries at Constantinople. 

“ Up to this time, however, a few hundred tons only have been obtained, whilst it is 
found that the cost of getting alone is 1(X) per cent higher than the ordinary price of 
Englisli coals delivered in the Bosphorus. 

“ The reason of this enormous cost price it is very easy to exjdain, and is entirely 
owing to the utter ignomnee of those who direct the mining operations. Besides the total 
want of practical knowledge of the art of mining, there are neither tools nor funds for com- 
mencing and carrying on the work systematically. These causes combined have kept, and I 
am afraid will keep, for a considerable time to come, this important treasure in a state 
of unproductiveness — an incalculable loss to the commerce of the country. 

The situation of this coal-field is on the south coast of the Black Seqi, in the enviroii.s, 
and chiefly to the east of Penderaclia. The direction of the seams is east ^id west nearly, 
following the large undulations of the ground wliich is remarkably accidtaital, without 
bearing marks of liaving suflered violent dislocation. M’t* had no positive means of 
knowing the exact limits of this vast formation, but from the* extent of the veins already" 
laid bare, that is from to Alasen Iskeivssly a distance of five liours, and the 

general appearances of the sectional strata of the rocks above and below Penderaclia, it 
will be below the truth to state that good coking coals in seams of two f(»et to eight feet 
thick, exist in great abundance for twenty miles in a direction east and west, and not less 
than eight miles in a direction north and south, or in othei« words 160 square miles. 

“ We examined veins of coal at four difterent places, where some mde attempts at 
mining were going on. One of these veins, and that nearest the surface, measured one 
foot only in thickness, the others were tlwee, four, six, and seven feet thick, increasing in 
thickness and quality with the dej>th from the surface. There arc other ^eins of still 
better quality measuring nine feet thick, at AJasen Iskelessi, which I regret w(? had not 
time to examine ; this is the most easterly point to which the veins have been traced, but I 
am disposed to consider this as the centre, and not the limit of the coal basin. 

“ The general section of the strata of that district, so far known as it has been cut 
through ill search of coal, is alternations of coarse sandstone, or puddingstone-c'lay, shale, 
and coal : the coal strata, with the exception of a thin seam near the sm*face is rcmarkahly 
regular, ^whilst ^the ^ip or inclination of the scams varies as usual. In one place we Ka\j 4 .a 
fine vein, bent abnp][itly upwai’ds so as to form nearly a right angfe. No seams have been 
opened below thieve! of the sea, nor indeed would it be possible to work them, with the 
stone-quarry sysrern of mining at present adopted. Of the existence of still finer scams, 
below that level, there cannot be a practical doubt. Enough, however, is already known to 
justify the commencement of a mining establishment cJn the largest scale, without the leiust 
risk of loss, even if another *8eam of coal should not be found. 

As I have already observed, the coals are scratched from these scams without regard 
to plan or system. There are upwartls of three Imndred workmen employed at the work, 



and the way they proceed is hy remo\ing the super strata, and laying the seams bare, 
or by g*ettin/y at them horizontally through the sloping sides of the mountains. In this 
way the eoal is got to a certain extent, and the place afterwards a]jandfn)ed Avl]en 
th<» water has accumulated ; or, as it has happened more than once, after some of the poor 
creatures get buried alive beneath the masses, wliicli ignorance of the art had left witlnmt 
suirK-hmt prop to supjiort the suj)crinciimheut pressiue. • 

“ No such thing- as a pit or shaft has* been sunk or even thoiiglit of, indeed they have 
no conception of mining except in the way I have just explained, and they seem to have 
quite as li'ttH^ idea of the utility of good roads fofr the conveyance of the coals from the place 
whore they are got, to where the^j* are embarked. 

“ So lar, [1.^,0, I have succeeded in making m^'seif understood, and that I have properly 
defined the important j)art of the (piestioii, in establishing beyond di>ubt or dispute the ex- 
istt-nee of some ver^^ricli seams of fossil coal, fit for steam navigation and inaiiufactiiiing 
pnri) 0 .sos. It remains to sliow that the localities where this treasure lli's, are such as to 
ofijr no ohstachvs to the economical working of any mines that may he established there. I 
shad he aide to do this in a f<-w words. 

“ The Black Seals a dangerous Jiavigation during the four winter montlis, on account 
of the violence of tlie winds w liicli ])revail from the N.W. I'his might he an obstacle to the 
transport of coal during a ])art of that period at least. W ith this singh* exception, which 
after all is of no great moment, 1 consider tlio coal-field as most fortunately situated ior 
being worked wdtii extraordinary economy. Tlie size of the coal sCtams, the trifling depth 
of them below tlic surface, the eas<' and little expense of draining, drifting, and ventilating, 
tlio ahundaiiee and low' price of timber, which is an article of great consum 2 )tion 
and cojisequent ex])cmse in all mining operations, tlie rapidity and economy with 
which, by a little skilful engiiu'cring, the coals may he brought from the pits and put on 
boai'd small vessels ; all these arc great advantages which very few' mining cstablishiucnts 
possess in the aggregatci, and they are of such importance as to ensure tlie complete suc- 
cess of any enterprise connected therew ith, if entered upon w ith adequate means, and por- 
seven^d in with spirit and judgment. The country in wliich these coals lie, is accideiitcd 
w ith hills and mountains, very much resemhling the general features of the mining district 
of Wales, thos^' in the neighhouiliood of Liege in Belgium, and Aix-la-Chapedle in 
Prussia. Some of the mountains rise a^ nmeh as oOO feet above the level of tlie sea. The 
coal strata is distinctly seen on the section of the sea cliff for more than 40 miles along the 
coast. The working of the mines w ould nocessaiily he cariiod on as cloie to the shore as 
possible for the s.ake of (*cononiy of draining, carting*, iJC'C. 

“ I am co-propn(*tor of some extensive mines in Belgium, wliere T have been for several 
years a good deal employed in them in iny capacity of (*iigliieer, and hv which I am en- 
abled to form a correct estimate ^)f the t*xj)ensc of such t)peratloiis, and the profits that may 
])(* derived from them. As hctoie stated 1 have examined tlie coal-field I am now reporting 
upon with scrupulous attention to the quality of the coals, the thickness of the veins and 
the localities in which they arc found, with a view' to calculate the cost of getting and 
bringing to market. 

In this Report, and until something more is known as to the intentions of the 
Turkish government, 1 do not think it is necessary to go into a minute detail of expenses. 
I will, Imw'over, state in round numbers, what I calculate the w orking expenses for getting 


one ton of coal. ^v. d, 

“ Expemse in the pit, paid in wages ..... 30 

Ditto, wood for roofing, caiqientcrs’ and smiths’ work . . 0 4 

Ditto, bringing to surface, oiginccrs, coals, gi*casc, ropes, &c. 0 2 

Ditto, wear and tear of ropes, A’c. . . . . . 0 0* • 

Ditto, carriage to the shore, loading, &e. ... 0 6* 


Cost of coal placed in craft for transport • . 4 OA per ton. 

This is a simple statement of facts and obseiwations made upon the sp»t, with some 
reflections drawn from my experience as a mining engineer of tome years’ practice on the 
coiiiment.^Corislantinople, July 22, 1841.” 
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The modern kingdom of Greece comprises the wlmle of the Morea,“tlie 
island of Egrito. or Negropont, the ancient Eubera, — and contineift^J Negropont, 
or the ancient Attica; Lepauto, and Kaulali, iiieludiiig the countries lying south 
of Epirus, now Turkish Joarinina^ and of Thessaly, now Turkish Trikala ; 
and the Greek islands — viz., the Cyclades and Sporadcs. Total area about 1G,000 
square miles. Possessing numerous inlets and excellent harljours : fertile val- 
leys, and table-lands; many, but not large, rivers : ^and a salubrious climate, yet 
suflSciently mild to produce, in great perfection, the indigo plant, cotton, coffee, 
sugar-cane, opium, maize, rice, and olive; the mulberry and vine ; the same 
kinds of grains, vegetables, and timber trees as those of France, Italy, and 
Turkey; useful minerals ; and plenty of fish along the coast and in the rivers,— 
Greece, for a country limited to an extent of 400 miles in length by about 100 in 
average breadth, commands a// the natural e/erneuls of wealtli and power. 

There is no country, however, in central, or southern Europe, whose natural 
resources have been so long neglected: scarcely any mines, except lead, hqye 
been worked ^ little grain is comparatively raised ; the dcs])otism of the Turkish 
govemmen, thf internal dissensions, and the consequent insecurity of property, 
have for centuries retarded the progress of agriculture, and have driven the inha- 
bitants of the interior chiefly to the rearing ani herding of cattle, and those of 
the sea-coasts to a maritime^ semi-maraudings semi-trading life. 
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The general aspect of Greece is much diversified with inlets, islands, rocks, 
and high mountains : with the Parnassus, Olympus, Helicon, Pindus, and 
Cythaeron, in the south; the snowclad Rhodope and Arbeliis to the north; and 
with numerous rich valleys, rugged districts, woods, pastures, and streams. 

All accounts of the population o£ Greece are uncertain. I'he country north 
of the Morea having been long in a insubordinate state, and under the control 
only of fliftse feudal chiefs, the capitaui— it is impossible to form even a tole- 
rably just estin^te of the numBer of the inhabitants — a great part of whom live 
among the fastnesses of the country. 

According to Balbi (who must, in this estimate be greatly in error) 

the population of Greece is ...... . 600,000 

The Annuairc du Commerce seems also much in error, in allowing 
* only to Greece proper, the Morea, and the islands . . . 960,000 

M. Beaujour allows to Grecian Macedonia, 700,000 ; Thessaly, 

4100, (Xk) ; Ej)irus, 400,000 ; Boi'*tia, iEtoIia, and Phoois, 200, 00() ; 

Morea, 3(X),000 ; Attica, 20,000 ; being ibr continental Greece, 

1,920,000 ; to wdiich, if we add 200,000 for the islands, will 

give ........... 2,120,000 


M. Pouqueville allows 420,000 to the Morea ; and other wTiters, particularly 
Mr. Humphreys, 600,000. In comparing various statements relative to the 
population of Greece, wc conclude that more than half the inhabitants of the 
islands, and less than half those of the continent, are of ancient Greek race. 

M. Frederic Thiersch, in his work published at Leipsic, gives the following 
statement: . 


Eastern* Greece . 
Western Greece 
Peloponnesa 
Islands 


Towns. 

Villages. 

Inhabitants. 

. 11 

585 

130,000 

. 19 

226 

76,000 

. 86 

1,335 

429,250 

. 33 

. . . 

176,185 


Total ... 811,435 

Capo d'^Istrias instituted «a statistical commission, and the population, ac- 
cording to that inquiry, appears to have been in 1836, for Eastern Greece, 
175,800 Greeks, 15,000 Turks ; Western Greece, 116,700 Greeks, 4500 Turks; 
Morea, 450,000 Greeks, 40,000 Turks. Total, 742,500 Greeks, and 59,500 
Turks. 

Or a total population for continental Greece of 802,000, and about 210,000 
for the Greek islands, being a total population of 1,012,000 inhabitants for 
the kingdom of Greece. We, however, consider this statement overrated. Balbi 
states the population, in 1830, at not more than 600,000 inhabitants; and a state- 
merit in the statistical journal of Paris enumerates the populatiom^of Greece and 
the Qreek islands, in 1835, at only 688,426 inhabitants. Both the latter state- 
ments are probably underrated. Oranges, figs, olives, and other fruits; wild fowls, 
wild bees, and fish, are abundant. The resources of Greecq are, under Its new go- 
vernment, but very imperfectly developed. M. Thiersch considers that the gold, 
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silver, lead, and copper mines are far from liaving been exhausted. Sulphur^ 
asphaltum^ manganese, are said to abound. I'he wheat and maize, of tlie Morca 
and other parts, are of excellent quality; currants, oranges, lemons, pomegra- 
nates, « and olives, thrive in abundance. But industry, instead of being en- 
couraged, has, as wc will hereafter show, l^cen subjected to restriction. 

Manufacturing industri/ has hitherto been confined to articles for domestic 
use, and*consist chiefly of a few coarse Isottons, silk and woollen stuffs/ carpets in 
the islands, — some soap, common pottery, cutlery, and leather, — the neces- 
sary works of handicraftsmen ; and nearly sufficient salt for home use is made 
at jMissolonghi and elsewhere. Ship-building is, however, tine most important 
branch of industry, unless it be agriculture. 

With the advantage of rich soil, in many parts, with extensive mountain pas- 
tures, with sufficient building timber for all useful purposes, with plentiful 
fisheries, and numerous seaports, Greece is still a country that is very far in tlic 
arrear of improvement and civilization ; and we can only attril)utc this backward 
state to maladministration. 


CHAPTER II. 

GOVERNMENT. — COMMERCIAL AND TISCAL LEGISLATfON O^GUEJXE. 

r 

The Greeks revolted against Turkish domination in 1821 , asserted inde- 
pendence, and proclaimed a Republican government. A destructive war ensued ; 
the governments of Russia, France, and Great Britain intcrfcrccl, and the Sul- 
tan was induced to consent to the independence of Greece. In 1827 Count 
Capo d^Istrias was elected president of Greece, fol* the term of seven years ; in 
January, 1828 , he entered upon the duties of his office, and he succeeded in esta- 
blishing nearly an efficient administration. 

Greece v^as then divided, provisionally, into thirteen administrative sections — 
viz.. Eastern and Western Greece ; Argolida ; Arcadia; Laconia; Loiver and 
Upper Messenia ; Elida ; Achaia; Euhoea; the JVorlh and South Cyclades; and 
the Sporades. , 

The government was reorganized by the fourth national congress, which met 
at Argos, in«th^;sumnier of 1829, Capo dTstrias still remaining at its head. S'lic 
PanhelleniumJei. council of 27 members, was replaced by another body, consist- 
ing also of 2/ members, called the Gerousia^ senate or congress. This body 
gave its opinion on matters of legislation, but liad not the power of a nega- 
tive upon the decisions of the Regency. Besides the senate, there was a 
ministry, consisting of four departments, each having a secretary — viz., the home 
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department; foreign affairs, including commerce; the judiciarj'; public instruc- 
tion and ecclesiastical affairs ; war; and marine and finances. Three supreme 
tribunals were also instituted. 

In February, 1830, the plenipotentiaries of Great Britain, France, and 
Russia, named Pri/ice Leopold of iSaxe-Coburg, as the hereditary sovereign of 
Greece, with the title of “ Sovereign Prince.’’ He accepted the apiiointment ; 
but afterwards resigned it. * 

Prince Otln^ of Bavaria wRs, in virtue of the authority transmitted by the 
Greek nation to the convention held at London, and the treaty concluded there 
in May, 1832, aj^pointed king, and a.scended the throne in Februarj', 18.3.3, with 
a regency of J'oitr persons, until he attained twenty years of age, which was on the 
1st of June, 1835. 

The government was in 1833 divided into ten nomarchies — viz., the Morea 

• ° 

into five. Eastern and Western Greece into three, and the islands into two 
nomarchies. These were subdivided into eparcliies, and the whole into 468 
municipalities, or communes (Dimoi). Since the retirement of Capo d’lstrias, 
the affairs of Greece have been involved in financial difficulties, heavy tax- 
ations, and commercial restrictions. 

COMMERCIAL AND FINANCIAL LEGISLATION OF GREECE. 

The provisional government of Greece adopted liberal and sound principles 
of commerce an*d navigation ; and if that under King Otho had continued to 
act upon tli«se principles, we might expect that the shipping and trade of this 
country, so conveniently situated for commerce, although its productions are not 
very abundant, would, before now, have enriched the population, as well as the 
treasury. Austria has for some time past placed the trade between Trieste, 
Venice, Greece, and Albania, upon a basis of great liberality; and we had the 
opportunity, while at Trieste^ in October, 1838, after the commercial crisis which 
caused so many stoppages in that city, of ascertaining that of several Greek 
houses who had failed, there was not one yv’ho did not pay every florin of its 
obligations. 

The President of Greece, Capo d’Istrias, soon after its independence, imposed 
duties on commodities, solely for the purpose of raising a revenue, leaving the 
internal trade altogether unrestricted. 

A duty of six per cent ad valorem was imposed generally on exports. 

'-> A duty of ten per cpnt was to be levied generally on imports, ^ ^ 

A tariff of lower , or nominal eopport duties, was imposed on aiiimals, increasing 
in amount from 30 liptas {3d,) to 6 drachmas (45. Gd,) on horses, and the highest, 
12 dachmas (9s.) on buffaloes. 

A tariff of lower duties was also promulgated on 'certain imports, chiefly 
articles of food; and on coffee, sugar, wine, porter, beer, canvass, cordage. 
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leather, fish-hooks, tobacco, oils, raw materials, iron, steel, nails, files, brass, tin- 
plates, shot, copper, agricultural tools, &c. 

No tariff or scale of duties could have been more equitable than that of 
Greece ; and it was also decreed, that when the collector of the revenue and the 
merchant disagreed* as to valuation, the matter should be submitted to an umpire. 
The tonnage duties on vessels, and other charges, were at the same time rated at 
very moderate scales, and to be extended in reciprocity to the vessels of all 
countries. * /■ 

These were the fiscal and commercial regulations and duties established by 
Capo d^Istrias; under the government of King Otho, not •only have many 
vexatious regulations and restrictions been introduced, but the state officers, and 
other employes^ interfere, in a manner in which no country but Spain and her 
colonies, and to some extent Portugal and Naples, has offered so unworthy an 
example to the world: among other vexatious practices are those of absolntely 
rating the prices at which currants and other articles of export are to be pur- 
chased, and in affixing capricious values to augment the duties upon commodities. 
Greece, under these circumstances, does not certainly afford the prospect of 
attaining financial, political, or commercial prosperity. 

The export and import duties have been iu practice augmented, so that the 
contrabandist, and not the treasury, profits by the unwise and impractical)le 
policy ; and so stringent are the following articles of the last customs law, that 
the authorities in the outports are ashamed to attempt carrying them into effect. 

The export duties are severely oppressive on the growers of^ q^irrants and 
other fruits. The new customs law’^ is based upon the principle that fraud is 
the basis of all trade and that this fraud can only be prevented by a formidable 
system of penalties and punishments. 

ABSTRACT OF THE LAW OF ORGANIZATTOX OF CUSTOMS, 5 — AFRIL, 1843, 
FROM ITIE GOVERNMENT GAZLITE. 

Art. I. The officers of customs to* consist of inspectors, collectors, sub-collectors, 
waiting officers, and guards. 

IT. All merchandize is declared to be liable to duty, whatever tlie articles may consist 
of, either new or old, which may be bought or sold ; the only excejitions being, worn appa- 
rel, uniforms, articles of the toilet, &c-, for the immt;diate personal use of the wearer, 
passenger, or member of the crew, or the earner by land. , 

III. The import and export duties, and transit duties, sluill continue to Ik? the same as 

those in force now, and the present customs tariff shall continue in vigour until the coni- 
pilation^pf a n^w t^ff. • 

IV . All mercifindize, either foreign or native, shall be considered as foreign, and be 

subjected to the fixed duties ; when, after having been exported, it sliall be reimported into 
the kingdom, o r 

V. Exceptions to Art. IV. — 1st. All merchandhie which can be distinguished from 
those for the first time im^rted into the kingdom, by the production of additional proof, 
and those also which are ot a nature not produced iu foreign parts. These exceptions to be 
decreed by royal ordinance. 
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2(1. All merchandize earned from any part of the kingdom to those j)arts within the 
Anibraciaii gulf, and vice versa^ whicli are not destined for foreign parts. 

3d. All mercliandizc carried from any part of the kingdom to ivithin the Corinthian 
Gulf, or western shores of the kingdom, and vice versa by vessels, which from stress of 
w eather may have put into the Ionian ports. • 

In reference to the aboAX* paragrapjfs, Nos. 2 and 3, tliere must not be on the part of 
vessels any shipping or landing of any article, cxcej)ting necessary provisions ; and certi- 
ficates of the Greek consulate nnnt be taken, or in default of these, of tlie custom-house 

authorities.* , , . i 

yi. All foreign merehiitidizi^ of which similar goods are produced in the kingdom, 
imported once foMocal consumption, and import duty paid thereon, enjoys the same privilege 
as far as expoi*tatioii from the state and paymcait of the duties fixed on tlie exportation of 
Greek produce. Tiiis to be further decretid by royal onlinaiice. 

Vn. The merchandize which has paid the duty on transit may be exported Avithout 
export duty. 

Vlll. The landing, shijiping, or transhipping of merchandize from ship to ship, is pro- 
hibited in ports Avliere there arc no custom-house authorities. 

IX» The native produce, and the foreign merchandize^ on Jiaying duty, may be shipped 
or landed at any custom-house?, sub-custoin-housc, or station, bnt not a guard-post. At 
the stations, however, this can only bo done after obtaining pennission from the head cus- 
tom-house. 

X. The iiatiA^e }jroeluee one*e* having jiaid export duty at the* jilaee of export, may be 
fieely transported to any custom-house, sub-custoui-house, station, or guard-hou.?e. 

XI. The Avrought produce of Greece of the native Aveirkshops, &e., Avhen landed or 
shi]iped, are free from duty, as are also articles of husbandry, and subsistence of cattle, corn, 
tVc., and tlu'ir passage through all custom-houses, e^'c., permitted. At the guard-houses, 
hoAvener, ]K*rmission from the h(*ad officer is first reejuired. 

XII. The imjiort of foreign nierehaiidize, and payment of the duty, Ls only per- 
mitted at the chief custom-houses. 

Exceptions for •the facility of commerce are made to the sub-custom-houses of Egina, 
A’^ostizza, Amoin^lon, Andros, Antikerro, &c. 

At the other sub-custom-houses, stations, and guard-lion ses, it is only permitted to laud 
these articles of foreign merchandize which liaAC already paid the duty. 

I. IMPORTATION. 

XIII. The masters of all vessels, on anehoring in the ports of the kingdom, either for 
the landing of the whole cargo, or a part thereof or merely for the puiiiose of continuing 
their voyage AvitJiout landing an^part of their cargo, are required to jiresent themseh^es at 
the health office, Avitli their sailing clearances and their manifest, Avithin tAvelve hours after 
their arrival. This last document is to be immediately sent by the liealth office to the 
custom-house. This manifest is to be the one, the^ contents of which are certified by the 
signature of the projier authority of the port Avhere the cargo Avas loaded, if such manifest 
has been given ; otherwise the captain himself draws one up, mid must be filled up either 
ill Greek or Italian. 

In the case Avhere official manifests of cargo are not given, the captain is bound to 
declare this on oath, at the foot of the manifest he draws up. 

XIV. Kit happens that the manifest does not specify the kind of goods, quality or 
quantity, Avcight or measure of the articles forming the cargo, the captain may, Avithiu 
three days after his arrival, draAv up and present to the health office a supplcnicntm-y mani- 
fesVm which are to be inserted all the things omitted in the origin^ niknifest? The 
harbour-master shall visit each vessel, Avithin tAvelve houi's at most, after arrival, to make? 

'UOA^ii to the captain the above, and to gi\"e him a printed form of the supplementary ma- 
ni est, in Avhicb to insert the articles and particuhu’s omitted in his original. The captain 
having signed this, it is to be delivered to the health office. . 

XV. Before the delivery to the health office of the manifest and supjilementary mani- 
test at the time I'equired, the vessel cannot be admitted to free pratique. The health officer, 
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who shall i^vo free pratique hofore he shall pI’lHw the im itation, shoiil 

ilno of oO to 100 diichoias. If the <;apnnn, lun n.n; >rcen ‘I m m 

oeirloet to .Iclivor, within the tone vefe.ri.! to. the -'''’Xi /j. 'nm i -st nor Simple- 

xtv. iiud XV.. The heiiil olUeer of oiistoins. iin:i.-<o tliiit lieifl or tin I . , , j.P 

inentarr iii.'inifo.st ooiitaiii .ili the oflier iiilorinatioii i-cijuirt-d, wlio iic-^-lcit.^ to tltinauU irom 
the captiiiii tlw fuUiin^'iit of the omissioiu is liable to a tine of ^)0 to 100 dnicliiiaus, 

XVI. Ill the wnnUbU must be inserted all Ae inerebandize contained in the vessel, 
not excepting* wliat the sailors may have, or th(‘ passengers for tlieir (nvn aeecanit. Of the 
provisions* and stores of the vessel, the capttiin must give a separate note at tht Same mo- 
ment as the nianirest. ^ 

It is understood that such merchaiulize as is contained in bales, boxt^, or other paclt- 
iiges, sliall at least be noted >vitii the marks, numbers of same, and other partleulars in the 
manifest. 

XA’^II. All importation of provision.s and stores noted as such, sliidl bo prohibited, oven 
Avhen diitv i.s oHered to be paid. For the ojuisslon of tliis and otlier iiregularities the 
maiiilest regulation, all custoiu-hou.se othcors ov(‘ilooking tin* same shall be lined to the* ex- 
tent. Exception is made for siieb stores or provisions as may be damaged and imtit for 
service, which the captain may have ])erinission to imjiort, after the lioalth and ^*ustom- 
hoiise olHeers shall have dr.awn up a ])rotocol stating tlie fact of damage. 

XVllI. If oilier or more morel laiulm* thau that iii.^erted in the manifest caiid supplement 
be found in the ves.st*l, or in the S(‘pnrate note of stores, iliey shall be subjected to a line of 
fourfold duty. Also, in case there slialJ be found in the vessel, when anchored Jtt her 
second or third port, where there is a custom-house, any mercliandize wliieli shall not liavc 
l»c(Mi manifested at her first port of arrival, such im'rehandi/.e shall he subjected to four- 
fold duty, unless proved that the merehamlizc in ipu*-tioii has been laden afterwards, 
and said line not imposed. 

If tlie merehandize in cpiestion sliall be found less than tliat in the manifi'st and snp])lc- 
mont, «*i fine otpial to the single duty due, or a line from 100 to (>00 draehma.s, shall he 
levied lor eacli package wanting on the merchandize .so found less. 

If the meichaiidize sliall be found of a diiferent .*< 01 ^ or cpiality than staK.‘d in tlie manifest, 
a fine otpial to from 25 to 100 (Irarhma.s shall he impo.-od. < 

If, however, the merehandize slmuld be of inferior <]iialit y to that manife.stl'd, a fiueO(|ual 
to the dilferenco of ])rice sliall he iin])osed, if such deterioration do not a^Sl^ from any damage 
suffered, Tlie fines named in this arliele are imposed ou thr voptu'in onhj ; well under- 
stood that these fine.s do not render the mercliandlze exemjjt from payment, he>ides, of tlie 
legal duty. And wlieii tlic entire cargo i.< not landed at the ])ort wluu'e the.se irregularities 
are eoumilttcd, note is made of any ditlerenees between the nuinife.<t of the vessel and the 


cargo, on granting lier niuv inaiiifest of clearance. 

XIX. Tliese fines of fourf »ld duty are impo.sed v.hcu articles of merehandize, instead 
of being noted in the riianife.st and supjiU inent, are not(‘fl in the liill stores. 

XX. The captain is not hound to manifest such articles as may he in the ]K)ssession of 
jiassengers from (jnarantiiie jdaces. llie inspector of lazanrtto, under fine of 50 to 200 
draclunaSj is bound to make known tluse to the liealtli offic-tu*. 

XXL Captains importing for their own account, or, in case the receivers do not pre- 
sen 4 lb ein selves, bulky mereliandize, and those of small a aliie, such as cl larcoal, firewood, 
fruit, c'L'c., of wliicb it is dilbcult to specify exactly the (piantity, wciglit, <fv’c., must note this 
in their manifest and sujiplemeiit, and ask for a guard to he present at the landing and 
weighing of the same. 

XXII. The said merchandize of wliicli the ca])taln cannot declare e.xactly the <|uantity, 
if notHixempted the Idtli Article from the obligation to manifest, must he doelaro(F'hy 
the captain in Ins manifest as a/umf so much. In such case the diflerciiee between the 
declared and verified quantity is not subjected to fine, wlieu the dllterence does not exco<‘d, 
on articles not subjected to diminution, as metal, timber, <S. c., 5 per cent ; and on aiticlcs 
subject to (finiiimtion, as corn, liquids, , 10 per oeiit. 

When less than the. declared quantity is found, duty is paid on all deficiency above 2 
and 10 percent. All excess over the above 2 aud 10 per cent is fined fourfold duty. 
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XXIII. If during the voyage the merchandize has suffered dama^ or Joss in quantity, 
the captain is to declare it immediately on his arrival at the port ; men the custom-house 
with the port authorities visit the vessel, verify the fact, and draw up a protocol signed by 
them, the health officer, and the captain. 

XXIV. The health officer is to affix his visa to all manifests and supplements made 
agreeably to the Articles of this law, and put to each a running nun4)er, registering them 
in a book kept by him, and then he shall fiend tliese to the custom-house authorities. 

XXV. Receiver of merchandize before landing must g’ive an exact and detailed in- 
voice on pa^pr. Invoice not written on such j^aper and in words full length, shall not be 
received and sliall be considered null. Custom-house officer wlio accepts such jnvoice, fined 
100 to 500 draelnnas, and on reijAition of offence dismissed. 

If receiver o? goods does not know the contents, of packages, the same may re- 
main in the warehouse until he gets an invoice, or be entered at 1 per cent additional duty. 

XXVI. When infoice is thus j)resented it is visa’d by the custom-house officers and 
is to be attaclied to the w all of the place where the nierciiandize is opened, so that any one 
may easily read it. It remains attached to the wall until, agreeably to Article 35 it shall 
be practicable to write thereon the valuation. 

The packages are opened publicly, the merehaiulizc weighed and measured, &c., to 
compart them with the invoice. If tlie inercljandize is found Jess than the quantity noted 
in the invoice, single duty is eviicted ou the declared quantity. If more, the su^lus is 
subject to sixfold duty. If of better quality than the invf>ice declares, they are liable to 
eightfold duty on the excess of value, unless, as in Article 18 it is provided they are dete- 
riorated from damage suffered, certified by protocol. 

XXVII. If, agreeably to Articles 22 and 23 the merchant does not know the quantity 
of merchandize, he shall conform to what is provided for the captain in similar cases. 

XXVIII. The valuation of merchandize to be by custom-house officer, collector, and 
healtli officer as umpire. 

XXIX. Samples of every descriptifin of goods to bo sent numbered and sealed to the 
finance department by tlie above-named officers. 

XXX. Difference of o[)iniori iu the valuers to he not(‘d in a protocol. 

XXXI. Merc^iarits complaining of valuation may name a valuer, and custom-house 
another. Governor or mayor to name a third as umpire. 

XXXII. Allowance made for damage ; form to he adopted to prove same. 

XXXI II. The valuations are to he made pnhliely in the office of custom-house and when 
made to be noted in the invoice, dated, and signed Invoice and valuation agiiin .stuck on 
the wall, where it is to remain three days. Fines for neglect of these formalities 50 to 300 
drachmas, and dismissed if needs be. 

XXXIV. The health officer has a right at least once a week, or as often as he has 
great suspicions, to visit the merclftindize as long as tliey remain at tlie custoni-liouse. 

XXXV. Whenever any one wishes to export mereliandize, either out of the kingdom 
or from one part of it to another, ho must, before ynitting tln> same on board, give a de- 
tailed invoice of the articles to he slup]>cd, the weight, quality, quantity, and measure to 
the custom-house, which grants permit agreeably to the invoice. 

The custom-house, after verllieation of the cargo, draws up the schedule of the cargo 
and sends it to the port authorities, wdio, on visiting the vessel and finding that all and yo 
more than the manifested articles have been shipped, give it to the captain. 

For that the port authority lias a right and is bound, when he has heax^ suspicions that 
the goods shipped arc not agreeable to manifest, to order that the bales, cases, and jjack- 
ages be opened to ascertain the truth, witlioiit, however, haxdiig the right to unload the 
And only wdien lie ^ finds irregularities bctw'een the custom- 
goods verified on board, he draws up a protocol accordingly. 

Any vessel leaving a port of the kingdom for «. any destination whatever, must have a 
manif^t of her cargo. If, how ever, the x^essel arrives from another port with part of a cargo 
and pursues her voyage, the custom-hoi^e shall note at the foot of the old manifest, or ou 
the back thereof, the quantity, w'cight, &c. of merchandize laden, and give it to the captain. 

The manifests furnished to vessels to be registered iu the custoiii- house books. 

XXXVI. The masters of fishing-vessels, ^'c., wiio are to appear at the health offices 
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every third day to renew heir papers, are also bound to present themselves at the custom- 
house, &c. Custom-house fined 30 to 100 drachmas for neglect. 

XXXVII. \Micro there is no ca]itaiii of the poi’t, the health officer supplies his place in 
the present law, and rice vrrsfj. 

XL. Invoice of imports to he ^iveu at quarantine ports. 

XLlI. Invoice ofj^ exports to bt? f»*iven before export allowed. 

L. Captains of vessels aiichorinijf under stroi.s of weather, 8 tc., are bound to make 
known iininediattly thi‘ motive of their anchoring* to the port authorities. They are only 
hound to.comply with the Articles 13 and I 4 I about manifests, when they deeu|^ f n landing* 
cargo or part cargo in the ])orts of tlic kingdom. 

LI. If on lauding* a cargo it be not found accordiifg to manifest, ^^rticle 18 is to be 
a])plied to the goods. 

LII. If the vessels need re])airs and demand to laml the cargo or ]>art thereof, cap- 
tains are to comply first with Articles 14 and 15, and on violation ar^ liable to Article 28, 
the goods to he deposited in the (‘ustom -house. 

The goods may remain one namth in the custom-house on paying 
cent. If they remain longer, they are to lu' subjected to, the duties on goods in transitu. 

LIV. If the go(Hls are not rc^shlpped by the same vessel, but on board another, they 
are to pay the diitv' fixed on transit from ship to sliip. * 

LV. All vessels arriving and sidling are suhj(‘eti*d to visit or search from the cus- 
tom-house authorities, widcli takes place on dtdiverv of tlie maidfest and sup])lement. 

LVT. Greek sidp.s of war are also subject to visit, on notice being given by the cus- 
tom-house autho?*itie.s to the ofili*er in command, and the port (dliccr is to he ])resciiT. 

LVII. The castom-house olficer is hound to visit all vessels helbre they leave. lie 
may also visit all vessels whenevtu’ he thinks fit. On his last visit at the dejjarture, he i.s 
to he aceom})auied by the port-master. 

LVIIT. The captain of any native ship wlio opposes the visit, is to he fined by the 
port-master 25 to 1 (X) drachmas, to he paid to cu!=tom-lK>use. If tlu* resisting captain he 
foreign, the fine is to be claimed tlirough the consulate ; if no consulate exists, the eaj)taiu 
of the poi't is to tmforce it. 

LIX. In the ^^sits of vessel.-^, the ca])tains are l»ound to o])en the hatches, and to .show 
to the custom-house officers the ]iackages, and to g*rant e\’i‘ry facility foK the execution 
of their duty. Tlic result of the visit to he set forth in writing, and to he sigiH*d by eustom- 
house officers, port-master, and cayuain, if needful to set forth any irregidarity . In the 
contrary case, no statement is re(juired. 

liXl. For the facility of commerce, goods inav he dejiosiied by mcrehaiits in the 
entrepots at Patras, Sydra, Hydra, and Xaujdia and Ifiraais. 

LX II. Goods in d(‘pot are free of imjiort dutv and ('x})ort duty. Th(*y will ])ay 1 
per cent every four months ; liglit and bulky arti(*le.s 2 yfn* cent. 

^ LXIIl. An articles .subject to coinhustiori or damage arc? received in the export stores. 

LX IV. Articles of l)njk and little value he ymt in j)rivatc stores, under bond. 

LX V. Keys of y)rivato stores to lH?*ke])t bv officer of entrepot. 

LXVI. \Vheri any one wishes to avail himsidf of the yn’ivilege of entrepot, he is to 
^ve notice to tlie cnstom-liouse, fnrnl.sh invoice, have goods irisyiectcd, See. 

^ LX VIII. The transit duty to lx; paid at once. 

LXIX. Goods in eiitiepot can he moved from one entrepot to another ; imj)ortcd, 011 
paying duty ; or re-cx])orted on y)ayment of tran.sit duty. 

LX X. Goods in entrepot maybe sold to other partie.s on the owner ^ving written 
notice to the officers, aiid making transfer. 

I.^XXI. poods can remain in entrepot three years. ^ 

LXXII. Ncf allowance of duty to be made, if goods are taken out before tlie expira- 
tion of four months. 

LXXIII. Wlum goods are required to be transported by land from one entrepot to 
another, bond is to be given to produce certificate of delivery in tlie second entrey) 6 t. Goods 
to be sealed, and accompanied with permits and detailed invoice, signed by the customs. 

LXXIV. Seals to be examined at every station, &c. 

LXXV. If on arrival at second entrepot ivith goods, tbe owner prefers paying im- 
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port duty, and entering them for consumption, lie may do so, and produce receipt of duty 
in discharge of bond. 

LXXVI. If within three months after removal of. goods, certificate of delivery in 
second entrepot, or of payment of duty, be not pi-oduced, the owner and security are jointly 
bound to pay import duty. 

LXXVI I. If within three or four months the owner produces tlic said certWeates, 
and shows that the delay is irom force j^njeur, the duty is returned fo liim. 

LXXVIII. The merchant has the advantage of the time between the removal and anival 
of the g(K>ds at second entrepot. But duty for the second four months coimnences on expira- 
tion of the first. 

LXXIX. Whoever exports g»"ds from entrepot, must conform to the provisions of the 
law for (?xj)()rtat^bii. He must give a bill of lading to the custom-house, signed hy the 
captain, who receives the goods, which when is given to officer of entrepot. 

LXXX. When m inerehiint wishes to take out all or part of the goods in entrepot, he 
must make a written demand with detailed invoice, &c. to tlic custoni-hous(‘. 

LXXX I. Transit of goods is jiermitted at the custom-houses and sub-custom7iouses of 
the kingtlom where importation is pcrmitte<l. 

LXXXII. Whoever wishes to avail himself of this ]>rivllege must give to the custom- 
house mi invoice agreeably to Article 67, and the jirovision of Articles 4 and 3. 

LXXXII I. When goods arc imported in transitu, the inerehant must furnisli himself with 
permit agreeably to Article 73, giving bond for the exjiort of tlio goods, or certificate of 
delivery in some other entrepot. 

LXKXIV. Customs to send the documents to harbour-master and health officers to sec 
the goods exported, &c, 

LX XXV. Goods may be taken in transitu from one port to another where entrc])6t exists. 

LXXXVI. On visiting the goods in transitu, any difference found in the invoice sub- 
jects tliciii to the rules of Article 74. 

LXXXVTI. llules for nonproduetion of certificates same as in Articles 74, 76, and 77. 

XCV. In the entrepots, and where these do not exist, goods for which no owner 
appears within two days after landing, are kept in depot for six months, during which 
time any one with'jiroper titles may claim them, paying the entrepot duty agreeably to 
Article 62, an^ ?lic expenses ijieurred. 

XCVL So soon as those goinls are deposited in entre])6t, they are advertised on the 
walls and door of the stores, and in the govermneiit gazette, with particulars, name of vessel 
and captain, &c., for the jairpose of finding owner. 

XCVil. On the expiration of six months and one day, if no one with proper titles 
appears, the goods are ])ut u[) by aueti.>n, and the ])roei'eds, deducting e.xpenses, deposited 
ill the treasury. The owner has a riglit of claiming* the amount within si.x other months. 

^C\ HI. It goods are liahU'^to damage, they are to hi* sold before six months. The 
owiUT, liowever, lias always a right of claiming the jiroceeds, less charges, within twelve 
months from landing in entrepot. 

XCIX. Th(? auction taki's place eight days atV'r the custom-house, through the go- 
vernor, has puhllshed it in all the c«>mimines of his jurisdiction. 

C. All nuTchaiidize shijiped or landed, where there are no custoni-housc establish- 
ments, or at places not ap])oint(‘d for sliipjang or laiuling merchandize, or at places where 
this is not allowed except by written permit, and such ])ermit not having been obtained® or 
at ])r()hihited hours, or w ith forged jiapers ; or any effects liable to duty whatever, con- 
cealed in baggage shipped or landed, are seized as contraband. 

CL Any guard or officer of customs, or any other authority or private individual, 
" iO may observe any one employed in ira})orting or exporting elaiidestuiely goods subject 
to duty, is bound to denounce the same, and to call ou the armed fcret? and private 
persons present, to aid at the seizure of the contraband goods. 

GIl. Immediately the contraband goods are brought to the custom-house, the chief 
officer draws up a pixiti^col of the facts signed by the party seizing,'the w itnesses, tCc. 

CHI. If the person who was condnittiiig the contraband is present, he i% to be called 
m to state his defence. • 

CIV. The cldef officer of customs having taken into consideration tlio protocol and 
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facts, shall decide on the fine to be paid. Against this decision an appeal is permitted to 
the finance minister, which is final. 

CV. The seized goods to remain in the custom-house until the payment of the fine fixed 
by the officers or finance minister. 

CVI. When the person liable to the fine is not known, or refuses the pajmient, the 
goods ‘are to be sold, ^as set forth in Articles 97 and 93. Tf not sufficient to pay fine and 
expenses, the siir])lus is claimable within a year. • 

evil. Tile custom-house (officers arc to act in the cases provided for in the present law, 
and are liable to fine for neglect. c 

CVlll. Ill every case wherein the port, health, communal, or other authorities shall 
have knowledge or susj)icioii of contraband, or violation hf custom-lioiiso laws, or any other 
irregularity, they are bound to denounce it to the custom-housc‘ aiithoi itics. 

CIX. If there is no doubt that delay may cause ]>roof not to be obtainable, they are 
immediately to draw up a protocol, and send it to the ciistoin-liouso autkoritios. 

CX. J[f an individual has su<;h suspicions, lie is to communicate them to the nearest 
custom-house autliority, to carry into effect this law. If there he danger of want of proof 
from delay, he is to go to the nearest authority, Avho is to act, &c. 

CXI. Any authority or individual who may discover abuse in any custom-house officer 
or servant, must denounci? liim to the iiisjieetor. * 

CXII. The inspector may suspend officer, and report to finance minister. 

CXIII. Finance minister to siininion officer before tribunals. 

CXIV. U^lieii tlie contraband shall have been proved, and the fine exacted, the indivi- 
dual, or custom-house officer, who deuouii<*es the eontraband shall receive one-third of 
the fine. 

CXV. The obligation to ))ay duty is general, and inejxliandize imr>orted for the use of 
public authorities is subject tlvoroto. Exceptions are permitted by royal ordinance. 

CXV^I. Before payment of duty, mereliandizc cannot be rtanoved*. 

CXVJI. If payment is not made, the goods arc kc})t as seenrity for the duty and ex- 
penses, as well as any that may afterwards arrive ; and if this detention does not enforce 
payment, sufficient goods may be sold bv auction tt> meet tlio same. 

CX\ III. All payment of duties to be certified by double receipts (coupons). 

CXIX. Whciu *ver the fines fixed in this law do not reach the liigbest limit fixed by 
the 12tli and 13th article of the penal code, these last will be considered as the fine. 

CXX. All the laws of customs hitherto in force are by this la>v annulled. 

^ be finance minister is charged Avitli its execution and publication, and the 
other ministers in so far as it relates to them. — Athens. 19(31) March G, 1843, 

(Signed) OTHON. 

MOxMES, WEIGH'!. S, AXD AJKASCKES OE GREECE. 

IVeights , — The quintal contains 44 okes or 132 lbs. Each oke is equal to 3 lbs. 36oz., 
or 400 draclims. The Jb. contains 61G8 English grains. Thus 100 of these lbs. equal 
88 lbs. avoirdujjois, or 39.93 kiJogrammc's. 

The lb. weight used for welgliing silk is heavier tlian the above by and contains 
13 ounces, or 166-2 drachms. 

^A sack of currants weighs 140 lbs. (ordinary), or about 123 lbs. avoirdupois. 

Measures. — The measure used for grain is the “ staro,” which is composed of 3 
bachols, and eipif^s 2.33 Englisli bushels, or 0.821 licctolitre.s. 

There are 2 kihds of pic or aune, one being 8 percent longer than the other. 

The large pic, for measuring woollens, = 27 English inches, or 0 6855 metres, 
rke Iittl(kpi(yfor measuring silk goods, = 25 English inches, or 0 6347 metres. ^ 
Monies. Since tlie Revolution the Greeks have cstablisliod a system of coinage in 
imitation of that of France. 

phoenix is a silver coin that should contain 9-lOtlis of pure metal, and 1-lO'th of 
^oy, or 4.029 grammes of the former, and 0.448 ditto of the latter, being worth about 
sterhng, 

The Jipta is a copper coin, being 1- 100th part of the phoenix. 

The silver coins are much debased, so much so that they have been even J'cfused by 
the officers of government. ^ 
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GREEK TARIFF. 


A RTI C L ES. DIJT I E S. 


E IM) R T E 

D, 

drachmas. 

liptas. 

ftT'tlf Dl/LK A. 




BiifTnloes 


12 

0 

Oxen 


10« 

0 

Ci>w» .V* 

.... do. 

ti 

0 

Calves 


4 

0 

Mules 


tl 

0 

Hordes of burJeii 


« 

1) 

Sh»'i*p 

4L .. do. 

0 

do 

Lambs Htid {*0 its 


n 

30 

Maniifiicturod silver... 

. . .drum 

0 

5 

S|iAi);e8, first qua ity. . 

oke 

0 

00 

— serond ditto 


0 

40 

— course ditto 


0 

20 

— Tery ordinary 


1 

10 



do. 


20 

1 M P 0 R T K D. 



SCIIKUUI.K B. 




Fishhooks, English.... 


1 

20 

— Trieste 


t) 

00 

^hetstiines 

..quintal 

1 

0 

— Dutrlip 


u 

20 

Salts, English 


u 

25 

— amiuutjia 


0 

30 

— sea 


0 

10 

rock 


0 

0 

Yellow berries, Persian 

. .quintal 

4 

0 

— from other parts .... 



00 

— interior 


1 

20 

Tallow 


1 

0 

1'allow caudles 


0 

12 

Flour 


0 

4 

Almonds, soft 


0 

12 

— har<I 


0 

3 

— fiuUerized .* 


0 

If 

— hitter 


0 

R 

Silver, not tuanii^ctured. .. .free 



Smoked herrings 


3 

20 

Lime 

. .quintal 

: ** 

10 

Ditto 


i 1 

20 

Safflower 

quintal 

1 

00 

lluturgo 


0 

40 

Dpiiim 



20 

Cottuii, niukow 

. .quintal 

12 

0 

— second quality 


n 

00 

Frith SI ed 


•i 

80 

— hufks.. .. ' • • • 

... do. 

1 

40 

Valonisi, first 


la 

20 

— H(‘cond 

do. 

1) 

70 

Needles, English 


(1 

40 

— others 

di. 

0 

20 


flTfV 



Rutter, Turkey and 

Rus- 



siaii 


0 

15 

— European 

.... Itu. 

u 

15 

Cluve.i and nutmegs... 


1 


Aniseed 

.... do. 

0 

8 

Smoked tongues 


0 

15 

(ulasswan* 8 

per cent 



Staves. Bhick Sea 


24 

24 

— Tui'ki-h 


R 

8 

Ebony wood 


1 

HO 

Olive wood 

.... do. 

0 

4 

Elephants’ teeth 

.... do. 

0 

80 

— ditto, weighing less than 5 1 




do. 

0 

60 

Agrif.ultnral tools on 

pur- 



cliBWi 3 per cent 



Sugar loaf 


0 

30 

— refined, crushed 

. . . do. 

0 

20 

— dfy Havana 

. . . do. 

0 

20 

— ordinary 

. . . do. 

0 

12 

Dry sweetmeats 

. . . do. 

0 

40 

Vsrnish 

... do. 

0 

00 

Yellow paint 

. . . do. 

0 

20 

Porter 

... do. 

0 

12 


articles. duties. 


; Imports— 


drachmas. 

liptas 

i lOi'as s, cattle 

! Liquorice 


0 

SO 

Sulphur, refitit’d 

.quintal 


1 

20 

• — rough 



0 

4U 

{ Punk 



0 

40 

|0arill», Ktirnpean 

. .quintal 


I 

60 

1 — Asia Minor 

.... do. 


1 

40 

Ilcniip, Kiirnp-.'un 



0 

15 

1 — 1‘uvki*y 



0 

10 

1 — for ropes 

.quintal 


2 

0 

1 Pimento 



0 

40 

jSiigarcaiuly 



0 

60 

{Hats, good 

... .each 


3 

20 

1 — second quality 

do. 


3 

0 

t‘ Tobacco /1’mimb.iko) . . 



1 

0 

! — other quality 




0 

60 

' — sniilT 

.... do. 


0 

80 

i r>raxil 



0 

80 

.Cigars 



2 

40 

{Walnuts 



0 

15 

1 Pins 



0 

15 

! Nails 

. .quintal 


4 

80 

1 Brads 

lOOU 


0 

30 

I'Kiii bars 

.quintal 


14 

0 




0 

3 

Cfoatb’ wool. 



0 

3 

'.Cuilee, Mncha 



0 

40 

j — other 



0 

25 

Camphor 



1 

20 

<1 Ics 

1000 


2 

40 

'Wax, yellow 



0 

40 

• — c.<ndles 

do. 


0 

60 

— Whitt* 



1 

0 

j Galls, black 



0 

30 

• — others 



0 

10 

iCiniiamon 



1 

20 


..quintal 


6 

40 




4 

50 

jPir appUfo, bri ken 



0 

12 

; — uiibmken 



0 

4 

'Gum arable 



» 

60 

— lac 



1 

80 

— adraganth 

Ho. 


0 

40 

IPeuK 


1 

I 

20 

i Cream tartar 



0 

30 




1 

40 

Uliiions 

. .quintal 


0 

40 

jCorubs, ivt'ry 

. . . .each 


0 

2 

— bone 



1 

0 

— W'ihmI 



1 

0 

iCiinmiiii seed 



0 

10 

jHareskins 



4 

0 

Lacairaha fi:<h 

okt- 


0 

15 

Oil 

.... do. I 


0 

8 

— in bottles. 

. . .bottle 


0 

40 

Lavender 

do. 


0 

20 

- in small bottles 

. . . . do 


<1 

3 

la*mons 



1 

0 

Nuts 



0 

» 

Ciialk 

. .quint >1 


5 

00 

Flax, Egyptian 



0 

20 

— others 



0 

16 

Linseed oil 

. .quintal 


ft 

0 

. Incense 



0 

15 

1 — second quality. 



0 

10 

{Linseed 

do. 


0 

2 

*ipe bowls, gilt 


V 

ol 

20 

— others 


2 

0 

Indigo 

oke 


3 

60 

Wool, aired, not washed 

. .quintal 


3 

20 

Itid'go, inferior 



0 

0 

Wool, Barbary ........ 

..quintal 


5 

0 

— washed 

.... do. 


i more 

False pearls 

. . packet 


> 

60 

Mastic 

Honey 

. . .oke 
"... do. 


0 

0 

«0 

10 


i continued) 



GREEK TARIFF. 


Ills 


IMPORTED ARTICLES. 

1) UTI ES. 

Imports— co/tr/nucf/. 


i drachmas. 

liptas. 

Vermilion, say malisa . 

bottle- 


R 

Rupsian leather, white. 

10 skins 


<•0 

— ditto reel 

do. 

1 

20 

— ditto superior white . 

.... do. 

1 

0 

— ditto*Ved 

. . . . do. 

3 

0 

Silk, raw 

. . oke 

4 

0 

— CmiMtantinople 

....d.). 

7 

20 

— all others 

. . . do. 

d 

0 

Vermiliiuj paint 

... do. 

0 

15 

Lead j 

quintal 

2 


Dlucklead peucils 

. dozi-iij 

I 

12 • 

Dry,) itch 

. . . .oke’ 

0 

H 

Niitme|?s 

do. j 

2 

U 

Musk 

.. d 

1 

20 

Canvav's 

..piece 

4 

40 

— ordinary . 

do. ! 

2 

20 

Amber, nuji;!' 

oke. 

10 

00 

Baccala 

.quintal 

2 

40 

I’eriiamhuco 

... do. , 

1 

40 

C-tmpta' hy 

. . . do. 

1 

20 

Powder 

. . . .oke 

0 

.^0 

Wafei'A 

loot) 

0 

20 

Spirit huUles 

. . .each, 

0 

5 

— black 

.... 100 

2 

0 



. . . .oki* 

0 

20 

'J'urpentiue 

....do. 

0 

10 

Etius hsh 

do. 

0 

10 

Nitro 

... do. 

0 

10 

Deinitohus, of r» okos . . 

. . .each 

0 

20 

*— of 8 okes 

. . . . do. 

0 

3(» 

— of more 

. . . do. 

n 

50 

Fintba (salt fish) 

. . .oke. ! 

0 

15 

— entrails 

....dn, ; 
.quintal, 

5 1 

. . . .CW't.; 
. . . . do. ! 

0 

2C 

Ditto 

Wood for ahip-buildiug, 

per rent on 

— house, 7 per cent on , 

0 

HO 

C >rub beans 

.quintal! 

0 

40 

Brass 

. . . . do. ! 

H 

0 

— ill sheet 

. . .. oke! 

K) 

00 

— wire 

....do. ; 

0 

00 

Beans, first quality 

. . . . do. ! 

0 

:i 

— second ditto 

,... do. ; 

0 

2 

Biscuit 

.quintal 

2 

0 

Salt fisli, not mentioned 

. . . . oke 1 

0 

5 

Partroneasonic meat ... 

. ... do 

0 

0 

Juice of grapes 

do. ; 

0 

4 

Boxwood 

.quintal! 

1 

20 

Pepper 

. . . .oke ; 

0 

25 

Ginger 

. . . . do. = 

0 

20 

Bitch 

.quint r. 

1 

0 

Oranges.. 

looo: 

1 

0 

Liquors, spirits, of fiue wines, oke: 

0 

00 

— iH bottles 

— common, in barrels, 

480 

0 

40 

okes 

. .ban el 

4 

0 

Beer, in bottles 

. .dozen 

1 

15 

— in barrels 

. .barrel 

0 

20 

Busin 

.quintal 

1 

20 

Maddenests 

... do. 


8 

Coriander seed 


0 

4 

Rice 

....d«. 

0 

40 

Jalap 

. . . do. ^ 

0 

f 20 


AKTIOLES. DUTIES. 


j imports — continued. 


drachmas. 

liptas. 

'Soap, Mytilene 

, . .quintal 


3 

0 

■ other 



4 

6 




0 

10 

! Oil. ditto 



0 

(30 

jlron, bars 

, . .quintal 


1 

0 




2 

40 

sMlet 



2 

0 

rill plates 



0 

0 

Sirup, capillaire, in bottles. buttle 


4 

0 

— ditto 

. .quinta') 



15 

- ditto 



0 • 

10 

' — ditto 



0 

0 

Shot X 



0 

10 

‘ Ditto 



2 

0 

-tiarlic 

do. 


1 

0 

! Brooms 

... .each 


0 

2 

Salmon 



0 

15 

Arsenic 



1 

80 

..Sliiirg 

do. 


0 

It; 

Kaioiiis, black 

. .quintal 


0 

(30 

— very urdiuary 



0 

40 

— r.d 



1 

(lA 

— clime 



2 

0 

‘ — Miltana 



2 

40 

— sultana 



2 

HO 

Stock fiah 



fl 

‘ 40 

Ziblibimtlia nuts 



2 

.1 

: Pitrs. Smyrna 



1 

20 

; St.iticbiii, iu stiings . 

1000 


7 

20 

— vfi y urditntry 

. .quintal 


tt 

(30 

Ci^rdagf, ta; »ed 



4 

0 

— white 



5 

» 20 

Lt^atber, black 



0 

30 

— Tid and white 



0 

40 

- - ditto 



0 

15 

Otto ruses 

. . . .drain 


0 

40 

IVa, black 


1 

(30 

— I?reeii 



3 

20 

Ftiiits 



0 

50 

Chocolate 

oke! 


n 

00 

(!obbl<'ih’ wax 



0 

12 

— aw’s 

IllOOi 

0 

80 

Cheese. llusMan and 1 m key. oke 


0 

12 

— I'urojK-.in 

.... do. 


0 

20 

(Quicksilver 



1 

0 



i 

0 

5 

Cork 

. . quintal 


t 2 

SO 

Caviare, black 


1 

0 

20 

— red 



(1 

4 

Vitriol 

. .qtiiiiial 


1 

20 

. 11 alvei’ 



0 

8 

, t'opper, worked 



0 

40 

j — old 



0 

in 

not worked 



(I 

30 

Steel 

. .quintal 


3 

fiO 

Playing-cards 



II 

20 

\erdigtis 



0 

R 

I lams, sausage* , ike ... . 



0 

30 

Dates 

. . quin-al 


0 

0 

Kiimis 

IIIllO 



n 

40 

'Zinc 

.. quintal 


3 

20 


i 


Manufactures of wool, cotton, and all articles not enumerated in the above tariff of im- 
pel^ duties, shall pay 10 ])er cent ad valorem. 

All articliis not contained in the list of export duties, shall pay a duty of (> per cent ad 
valorem. 

The practice of arbitrary valuations and fines, adopted under the new customs law, 
may be considered as levying- (except when g'oods arc smuf^^led) average duties of 20 per 
cento* imports, ^id 12 per cent on exports. .. ^ 


Tonnage Duties. — Royal Decree of 8th (20th) February, 1834. 

Art. The duties to be paid by Greek and foreign vessels in the ports and harbours of 
the kingdom of Greece, after the 1st of April next, shall be according to the tariff annexed 
hereto. 
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II. The merchant-vessels of foreign nations shall be subjected to no higher duties 
than Greek vessels, so long as the latter are received in the jiorts of such foreign na- 
tions on a footing of coiii]dete reciprocity But if in the y)orts of anotlier nation tluirc 
shall he levied on the merchant-vessels of Greece, duties higher than those- levied on them 
in the ports of Greece, then an increase of duty equal to such excess shall be levied on the 

vessels of such nation. , i . , * 

The additional tariff for this incre^Be of duties shall be published in the government 

jounial.* 

III. £i^u*y master of a vessel must, be%e his departure, pay at the custom-house 

of the port the duties set forth in the tariff. The certificate of payment is signed by 
the Minister of finance. ^ • 

IV. The ciistom-house, after receiving the duties, uill funiish a receipt, uhich 
must be presented to tlie officer of the port, who will deliver the permit for depailure. Ihe 
master of a vessel ^dio attemjits to depart without a j)orinit is suhjeeted to a ])enalty of 
fwpnftf times the .amount of the duties owitKj hy hiui; and .a vessel whieh has no j)ort- 
dut^es to pay, that attempts to depart without a jiermit, is subjected to a fine of from one to 
ten drachmas. 


• TAIUKF OF J*()in’ CIlAnCiER IN THE KINGDOM OF GREECE. 

Tonnaffe , — In the ports of Syra, ?sau])lia, Pirams Marathonensis, Pyh>s, Calaniata,Na- 
varino, and Paijus, the charges are — On vessels under o tons, free ; on vessels of 20 tons, 9 
liptas ;*t)U vessels above 20 tons, 12 Jiptas. 

In the otlier ports — On vessels under 5 tons, fiee ; on vessels of 20 tons, 6 liptas ; on 
vessels above 20 tons, 9 liptas. 

Clearances, or J^ermits of Dejjarturc, — On vessels under 5 tons, free ; on vessels of 
from 5 to 20 tons, 50 liptas; on vessels of from 21 to 50 tons, 1 drachma; on vessels of 
from 51 to 100 tons, 2 drachmas ; on vessels of from 101 to 200 tons, 3 drachmas ; on 
vessels of from 201 to 300 tons, 4 drachiiuus ; on vessels of 301 tons and above, 5 
draebmas. 

Lighthouse DJies {only ivhct'c there is one), — On vessels under 5 tons, free ; on vessels 
of from 5 to 2p^oiis, 50 Jijitas ; on vessels of from 21 to 50 tons, 1 draelima: on vessels of 
from 51 to 100 tons, 2 drachmas 50 liptas ; on vessels of from 101 to 200 tons, 5 
drachmas ; on vessels of from 201 to 300 tons, 8 drachmas ; on vessels of 301 tons and 
above, 10 drachmas. 

AVIieii giiii]K)wder remains on board, for everv 2}^ pounds per month of 30 days, 2 liptas. 

When it is placed in the public magazine, for the same time, 3 liptas. 

ORSERV.VTIONS ON THE TONNAGE DUTY. 

1 Vessels arri’s'ing from abroad loaded, and wdneh discharge their cargoes and depart 
loaded pay the whole duty. 

2. \ essels arriving from abroad loaded, and wliioh depart in ballast 2 >ay of 

the duty which is also exacted if they arrive in ballast and depart loaded. 

Vessels arriving from abroad in ballast de])arting without lading, or arr’niiig and 
departing with cargo, and not discharging any of it, pay one-thh'd of the duty, ^ 

4. Vessels arriving from and going to another port of the kingdom, pay but one-half oi 
the duty. , 

5. A vessel is considered as loaded, whether she be so fully or partially. 

• EXCEPTIONS. ^ ^ 

1. Every vessel forced to enter a port, eitlier by a storm or in consequence of damage, 
18 e’tempted from all charges during eight days. 

2. Every vessel entering a port, from whatever cause, and destined to another ]) 0 ]‘t, and 
the master of wliich shall immediately make a declaration to the captain of the* port that he 

See this additional tariff, post. 
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has no intention cither of loading or discharging his goods, may remain five days without 
paying any duty except the lighthouse duty. He is permitted also to receive or to deliver 
letters or money, unless otherwise j)rovided for by sjiecial ordinances. 

CoNV^jXTiON of Commerce and Navigation, between her Britannic Majesty and 
the King of Greece. Signed at London, October 4, 1837* 

Art. I. From and after the exchange of the ratifications of the present ^cQnventiou, 
Greek vessels entering into or departing from the ports of the United Kingdom of Groat 
Britain and Ireland, and British vessels entering into or«dejjarting fi-oin ^he of the 

kingdom of Greece, shall not be subject to any other or higlier duties or charges what- 
ever, than are, or shall be levied on national vessels entering into or depai’ting from such 
ports, respectively. 

II. All articles the growth, produce, or manufacture of the dominions of either of the 
higli contracting parties, which are or shall he ])ennitt(‘d to he imjiorted into or exported 
from the ports of the United Kingdom of Great Britain and Ireland, and of tlie kingdom 
of Greece, respectively, in vessels of the one country, shall, in like manner, be pemiitted 
to be imported into and exported from those port , in \essels of the jitlier c(uintry. * 

III. All articles not the growth, produce, or inanuhictiire of the dominions of her 
Britannic Majesty, which c«au legally be imported from the United Kingdom of Great Bri- 
tain and Ireland into the ports of tlie ki!igd4>m of Greece in British ships, shall be subject 
only to the same duties as are payable upon the like articles if imported in Greek' vessels. 
And, reciprocally, a similar rule shall be obs(‘r\ed in the ports of the United Kingdom, in 
resj)ect of all articles not tlie growth, produce, or manufacture of the dominions of his 
Majesty the King of Greece, which can legally be iin]K)ited into the ports of the United 
Kingdom in Greek vessels. 

IV. All goods, xvares, and niercdiandize, which can legally he imported into the ports of 
either country, shall he admitted at the same rate of duty, whether imported in national 
vessels or in vessels of the other country ; and all goods, wares, and merchandize, wliieh 
can legally be exported from the p<»rts of cither country, shall he entitled to tlie same 
bounties, orawhacks, and allowances, whether ex])orted in vessels of tlie one.country, or in 
those of the other. 

V. Neither of the two governments, and no ctunpany, corjioratioii, or agent, acting on 
behalf of, or under the authority of eitlier government, sliall, in the pureliase of any article 
which is the grow^th, produce, or manufacture of one c!oinitry, and is imported into tlie other, 
give, cither directly or indirectly, any priority or prefi-rence on account of, or in reference 
to the national character of the vessel in whitdi such articli* ma^' be* iinjiorted ; it being the 
true intent and meaning of tlie liigh coiitiacting parties, *vhat no distinction or difference 
whatever shall be made in this respect. 

VI. In order to avoid any mi.suuderstanding with regard to tlie regulations which may 
deteniiine tlie conditions which constitute a British or Greek vttssel, it is hereby agreed, that 
all vessels built in the dominions of her Britannic Majesty ; and all vessels which, having 
been captured from an enemy by her Majesty’s sliijis of war, or by the snhjeiJts of her 
said Majesty, furnished w ith lettei*s c f manpie by the lords cornmi.ssioners of the iVdiniralty, 
slialT have been regularly condemned in one of her said Majesty’s prize courts as a lawful 
prize ; and all vessels which shall have been condemned in any competent court, for a 
breach of the law^s made for the prevention of the slave trade ; and wdiich shah be owned, 
navigated, and registered according to the laws of Great Britain ; sliall be considered as 
British vessels : and that all vessels built in the territories of Greece, or w^liich shall 
been captured fron^ an enemy by the ships of war of the Greek’ government, or by Greek 
subjects furnished with letters of manpie, and shall have been reg^arly condemned in one 
of the prize courts of the kingdom of Greece as a lawful prize, and which shall he whiJly 
owned by any subject or subjects of Greece, and whereof tlie mooter and three-fourths of 
the crew are subjects of Greece, shall be considered as" Greek vessels. 

VII. If any ships of ifar or merchantmen of the one nation, sliould he wrecked on the 
coasts of the other, all such parts of the said ships of war or merchantmen, or of the fur- 
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niture or appurtenances thereof ; as also all goods and merchandize which shall be saved, or 
the produce thereof ; and likewise tlie papers found on board the vessel ; shall be carefully 
preserved until they are claimed by the proprietors, or their agents duly authonzed, or by 
the respective consuls in whose districts such week may have taken place, ii‘ such claim be 
preferred within the period fixed by the laws in force in the states of the high co^jtracting 
parties ; and such consul, proprietor, or agent, shall nay only the cKpenses incurred in the 
preservation of the property, and the rate of salvage wnich would have been payable, in the 
like case, upon a natiomJ vessel ; and the said go^ and merchandize saved from the wreck 
shall not' liable to pay dutie.^, unless cleared»for local consumption. 

VIII. Her Britiinnic Majesty and his Majesty the King of Greece have agreed, that 
each of the higl| contracting parties shall have the right to nominate and appoint eonsuls- 
general, consuls, and vice-consuls, in all the ports of the dominions of the other contracting 
party, wherein such consular officers are or may be necessary for the advancement of com- 
merce, and for the protection of the trade of the subjects of either crown ; and it is ex- 
pressly stipulated that such consuls, of whatever class, shall, in the country in which they 
ar« stationed, be jdaoetl upon the footing of the consuls of the most favoured nation. 

IX. Her Britannic Majesty consents to grant to the subjects of liis Maiesty the King 
of Greece, the same facilities and privileges with respect to the commerce to be carried on in 
Greek vessels with the British dominions in the East Indies, as are or may be enjoyed, 
under any treaty or act of Parliament, by the subjects or citizens of the most favoured 
nation ; it being always understood, that the laws, rules, regulations, and restrictions, which 
arc or niay he applicable to tlie ships and subjects of any other foreign country, enjoying the 
like facilities and privileges of trading with the said dominions, shall be equally applicable to 
the subjects of the King of Greece. 

X. All subjects of her Britannic Majesty shall, within the dominions of the King of 
Greece, be as free as native Greeks to manage their own affairs themselves, or to commit 


the management of those affairs to any other person whom they may please to appoint as 
broker, factor, agent, or interpreter ; nor shall British subjects be restrained in their choice 
of persons to act in such capacities, nor be called upon to pay any salary or remuneration 
to any person wham they shall not choose to employ. Absolute freedom shall also be al- 
lowed, in all ca!^s, to the buyer and seller to bargain together, and to fix as to them may 
seem meet, tlife price of any goods, wares, or merchandize, imported into, or to be exported 
from, the dominions of the King of Greece, observing the laws and established customs of 
the country. The same privileges shall be enjoyed, in the dominions of her Britannic 
Majesty, by the subjects of his Majesty tlie King of Greece, under tlie same conditions. 

XI. In all that relates to the police of ports, to the lading and unlading of vessels, and 
to the safety of merchandize, goods, and effe<;ts, the local laws and police regulations of 
each country shall be applied to the subjects of both, without discrimination or distinction ; 
and, throughout the whole exteift of the territories of each contracting party, the subjects 
of both shall enjoy full and entire protection for their persons and property. They shall 
have free and easy lurcess to the courts of justice in the prosecution and defence of their 
righte, and shall be at Ubtuty to employ the lawyefs, attorneys, or agents, of whatever de- 
nomination, whom they may deem the best qualified to maintain and defend their interests : 
it being underetood that they shall conform, in this respect, to the obligations imposed upon 
native subjects by the laws of the country. In all that concerns fte administration of 
justice, they shall enjoy the same privileges, rights, and franchises that belong to natives ; 
and in non^ of these respects shall they be subject to any other duty or tax than is im- 
posed upon natives. They shall be exempted from all compulsory military service, either 
wa or by land : no forced loan shall be imposed upon them ; and their property shaD be 
to no other charge,, requisition, or tax, than those to which the nropertv of^natives 
shall be liable. « r j 


5CII. Her Majesty the Queen of the United Kingdom of Great Britain and Ireland, 
aii^his Majesty the King of Greece, agree that the subjects of the respective countries shall 
within the dominions of the other, the full benefit of the complete toleration and pro- 
tection for the professors of all religious opinions, which at presejit exists in both countries 
by law. 

XIIL It shall be free for the subjects of her Britannic Majesty residing in the domi- 
VOL. 11. 2 D 
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iiions of the King of Greecie, and for tlie snUjocts of his Majesty the King of Gi’cecc re- 
siding in the dominions of her Britannic Majesty, to dispose of their pi*operty, of every 
description, by will or testament, as they may jiiage fit ; and if any British subject shall 
die in the territories of the King of Greece, or any Greek subject shall die in the terri- 
tories of^the Queen of Great Britain, without will or testament, the respective consuls or 
vice-consuls shall exercise the right of administering to the property of subjects of tlieir 
nation so dying intestate, for the benefit of the legitimate hell’s to sucfi property, and of the 
creditors upon the estate, so far as the laws of the respective countries shall admit. 

XIV. The high contracting parties agree, that the stipulations of the pr^seit con- 
vention shall be applicable to Gibraltar and to the island of Malta. 

XV . The present convention shall be in force for Ven years from tj\e date of the 
exchange of the ratifications thereof ; and fiu’ther, until the end of twelve months after 
either of the high contracting parties sludl have given notice to the other of its intention to 
terminate the same ; each of the high contracting parties resening to** itself the right of 
giving sucli notice to the otlior at the end of the ten years above-mentioned, or at any 
other period after that time ; and it is hereby agreed between them, that at the expiration 
of twelve months after such notice shall have been re<'eived by either party from the other, 
tliis convention, and all the prorisioiis thereof, shall altogether cease and deteriniiie. 

XVI. The present convention shall be ratified, and the ratifications shall be exelhinged 
at London, within throe months from the date hereof. 

In witness wdiereof, the respective plenipoteiitiaries liave signed the same, and have? 
afiived thei'eto the seals of their arms. 

Done at London, the 4th davof October, in the venrof our Lord 1837. ' 

(L.S.) PALMERSTOX. 
(LS.) TUICOUPI. 

This treaty has been carried into effect l)y Brilisb orders in council, dated 
July 5, 1838, and December 9, 1839. 


PRINCIPAL SEAPORTS OK GREECE. 

Modern AiAe»s occupies part of the site of the ancient city. Previously 
to the Greek Revolution it had about 1200 inhabited house.s; these were ail le- 
velled during the conflict. In 1834 the seat of the new government was 
transferred to it, and a new town built. It has, at present, three or four well- 
built streets, a royal palace and ^tables, an university, gymnasium, hospital, 
barracks, and some other public buildings. The population, consisting of Greeks, 
Germans, French, Italians, Russians, Armenians, and Americans, amounting to 
nearly 20,000 in number. 

The Pirasus is the port of Athens. It has a population of nearly 2000, a 
quay, custom-house, lazaretto, &c. The trade of this port depends greatly on 
the capital .anij, the materials and money annually expended on public woijk.. 
W^e have no returns of its trade before the revolution. The following statements 
are condensed from consular and other official returns : 
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Navigation and Trade of the Piraeus for 1840. 


— 

ARRIVED. 


DEPARTED. 


DESCRI PTIO N. 

Vessols. 

Tonnage. 

Crews. 

Value of 
Cargoes. 

Vessels. 

Tonnage. 

Crews. 

Value of 
Cargoes. 

PIRASUS. 

British r 

14 

2,233 

• 120 

£ 

20 070 

14 

» 

2,‘»33 

120 

£ 


3 

337 

30 

2.500 

5 

389 

50 



41 1 

23,955 

2.!i22 

2,787 

82,300 

300 

24.363 

2,631 

departed all 


17 

102 

^ 7,100 

17 

2,022 

161 


4 

(iO!) 

3l» 

• 2,1U0 

4 

00!l 

30 

in ballast. 


u 

007 

81 

1,330 

7 

641 

GB 


S&rAinittii •••....• ••.•..1 

5 

««3 

44 

0,450 

5 

5q;i 

44 


Uustfiau 1 

K 

1,239 

07 

5,000 

7 

1,197 

92 

1 


471 

31,575 

3,300 

128,050 

458 

^32,019 

3,ni 


MISSOLONGin. • 

4 

591 

41 

ballast 

4 

591 

41 

6,582 

1 ntkiaii - .............. 

2011 

1,712 

7,812 

10.630 

200 

1,712 

7,812 

15,473 

<irrek 

Attstriun 

<iU 

2,100 

2,100 

23,814 

00 

2,100 

2,100 

17,318 

Prciirii 









TMt^irtll ................ 

7 

572 

73 


7 

572 

73 

259 








• 

280 

4.973 

10,020 

34.44 1 

280 

V 4,975 

10,020 

39,632 


Exports of Dragoniestri in Acaniania, Neochori in Etolia^ and Mitica in Acarnauia in 1841. 


• 


ARRIVED. 



DEPARTED. 


DESCRIPTION. 

Vos^els. 

Tonnage. 

Crews. 

Value of 
Cargoes. 

Vessels. 

Tonnage. 

Crews. 

Value of 
Cargoes. 

DRAGOMBSTRI. j 

liritiab 1 

1 

140 

8 

£ 

ballast 

1 

140 

8 

£ 

516 

louian * 

235 

3092 

1427 

1882 

235 

3092 

1427 

6,995 

Uie«k ..| 

18 

1119 

130 

ballast 

18 

1 lllO 

136 

3,014 


6 

703 

49 

do. 

0 

703 1 

40 

2,784 


260 

5060 

1020 

1822 

200 

5600 

1 1020 

13..300 

NEOCHORI. 









Ionian 

I 63 

723 

310 

3i0 

63 

723 

310 

2 085 

Creek ^,7. 

! 2 

93 

13 

ballast 

* 

03 

13 

240 



816 

323 

329 

65 

816 

323 

^ 3.234 

MITICA. 









Ionian 

107 

770 

311 

503 

107 

770 

314 

1 ,2 ?7 

Greek 

4 

2S4 

29 

2)5 

4 

284 

29 

731 


ni 1 

1 1054 

34.1 

748 

111 

1054 

343 

! 1,958 


Gross Return of liritish and For<.*ig’n Trade at the principal Ports witJiiii tlie Consulate 
of Contir/bntal Greece dnriiigf the Year 1842. 


ARRIVALS. departures. 


DESCRIPTION. 

Vessels. 

Tonnage. | 

Crew's. 

P I R .4*: U S. 

British 

11 

3 099 

160 

Ionian 

27 

297 

145 

Greek 

4.59t> 

122^3 

14,005 

Austrian .... 

24 

3,170 

217 

French 7 

21 

4,420 

208 

Russian 

10 

036 

114 

Turkish 

41 

211 

152 

irclinian ... 

4 

352 

32 

>lgUn 

1 

130 

7 

Neapolitan .. 

12 

240 

73 

Total . 

4702 

135,398 

15,203 

MISSOLONGHI. 

British 

3 

308 

22 

Ionian 

212 

1664* 

829 

Greek 

62 

1828 

588 

Austrian . . . 

2 

181 

21 

Neapolitan . 

3 

167 

42 

Turkish .... 

3 

233 

28 

Total. 

287 

4671 



Value of 
Cargoes. 

Vessels. 

Tonnage. 

Crews. 

Value nf 
Cargoes. 

£ 

11,177 

12 

3,205 

167 

£ 

% ;oo 


27 

207 

145 


4654 

123,400 

14,237 



21 

3,170 

217 



24 

4,4:0 

216 



10 

036 

114 



41 

211 

152 

c S 


4 

352 

32 



1 

12 

130 

246 

• 7 

73 



4818 

136,,520 

15,354 


2 437 

3 

3,98 

22 

4,291 

74110 

212 

1864 

• 820 

9.728 

21,183 

62 

1828 

568 

17,314 

ballast 

2 

181 

21 


do. 

A 

167 

42 

76 

do. 

3 

233 

28 

170 

31,530 


4ii7l 


31.480 
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Arrivals and Departures of British Ships in 1842, 


arrivals. 

No. of 
Veasela. 

1 

DEPARTURES. 

No. of 
Yeasels. 

, PJ ILEUS. 

From the United Kingdom ij-c 

! 

s 

For the United Kingdom : — 

0 With silk and figs 

1 


4 

„ Constantinople, Smyrna, &c., with pait of the 
same cargoes they brought 



1 

6 

„ Constantinople „ silk and figs 

1 

ditto in ballast 

4 

Total 

11 

Total 

11 

PORT OF MISSOLONGHI. 

1 

For the United Kingdom, with ctirraifTs 

1 


2 

„ Patra. 4 , ditto 

2 

Total 

3 

1 

1 Tot%’ 

8 


British and Foreign Trade in 1842. 




DESCRIPTION. 

ARRIVED. 1 

DEPARTED. 

No. of 

1 Vessels. 

Ton- 

nage. 

1 1 

. Crew.! 

1 Invoice Value! 
j of t^argoes. j 

No. of 
Vessels. 

1 Ton- 
i nage. 

1 

,Crcw. 

1 Invoice Value 

1 of Cargoes. 


D RAG OMESTRI. j 

j 

9 i 

i 

i<;o4 

1 

je s. if. 1 
ballahf 1 

1 

« 1 

1 

1004 

! 

1 74 ' 

je X. d, 
12.003 0 0 

iiiW LOO 


!;!!!;!!!!!( 

lOH 

3104 ' 

1217 ! 

1437 0 0 ; 

198 1 

3104 

1217 

* * * * 


15 ‘ 
4 

384 ! 

f09 ; 
38 ' 

ballast 

15 ! 

8HH 

HHI i 
38 i 

1873 0 • 

A 


do. ■ 

4 

384 










Total 1 

22(5 ' 

3900 

1 13.8 

1 1.37 r. ri 

229 

3900 

1438 

22 .0'} 1 0 0 


3flTICA. } 

130 

1241 > 

430 ' 

77t» no 

l.'iti 

1211 

130 

3.3 

|H37 8 0 



8 

62<i 

63 ! 


8 ! 


lull 7 U 









Total 

101 

1707 

48U ! 

779 II (1 

Hit 

1707 

.1M9 

2HI8 |3 0 

Ionian 

NIOCHORI. 


592 

224 

2.84 10 9 

57 

592* 

221 . 

2012 9 0 

l.reek 

! 

5 

143 

64 

baliait 


14.1 

1 64 

bslIsHt 

Itil 3 0 

Neapolitan 

i. 

2 

77 • 


du. 

2 ; 

77 



Total ' 


812 

306 ’ 

2H4 16 0 

61 

8 12 

3(M> 1 

2173 14 0 


* Theae 9 ^CBwla aaWed for England laden v'lth valonia. 


Patras lias a bay in front, but the port farther up affords good aitchorage 
and shelter. It has one good shore only. The population has greatly diminished, 
being only about 5000. ® 

Trade of Patras in 1830. 


DESCRIPTION. 


Rri rifih 

Greek 

Ionian 

Auatrian 

Sardinian 

Tuscan, .f •%.... ^ 

Neapolitan 

Papal 

French 

Dutch 

Koaaian 

Jemsalem 

Ottoman a 


To'al. 


ARRIVED. 


Vessels. 


I 

i Tonnage, j Crews 


Value of 
Cargoes. 


Vessels. 


DEPARTED. 


Tonnage. , Crews. 


I Value of 
I Cargoei'. 


10 

i 1.517 1 

1 88 1 

X. 

871 

! 5 

mm 

234 

' 9,017 1 

1973 ■ 


241 

i 8,757 

140 

5,2{)l 

937 


143 

5,201 

30 

3,7.57 , 

310 


33 

3,40<{ 

10 

1 409 

70 


0 

439 

2 

ItiH ! 

17 


2 

• 108 

fi j 

104 i 

07 


0 

104 

3 1 

. JHl ! 

27 


3 

181 

3 i 

4!I9 1 

3!« 


4 

329 


130 1 

9 


1 

130 

8 I 

898 ! 

HO 


H 

898 

1 j 

48 

8 


1 

48 

3 1 

433 

40 


3 

! 433 

485' 

i 22,572 i 

i 3005 



20,912 


iO 

lOOV 

012 

299 

«3 

13 

«7 

27 

29 

9 

80 

H 

40 


£ 

10,433 


1.900 


The above return includes the ports of Pafras, Navaiiiio. Chiiu.-nwi. and Pcrmi • boats 
kW' twenty tons are not orninieratod. h » * 
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ARRIVED. DEPARTED. 


DESCRIPTION. 

Vessels. 

{ Tonnage. 

Crews. 

Value of 

C rgoes. 

Vrsae^s. 

Tonnage. I 

Crews. 

Value of 
Cargoes. 

PATRAS. 

Rritisb* I 

Ionian 

Greek 

Austrian ! 

Papal 

Sardinian 

Neapolitan 

Ottoman 

4(i 

341 

045 

1 09 

1 none 
' none 

6 

! none 

S,235 

3.2r7 

2»,H44 

10,822 

386 
1,581 
3,870 
1471 1 

£ 

18,636 

unknown 

25.830 1 

unknown 

47 

339 

645 

69 

none 

non*» 

none 

6,350 
3,229 
26,844 1 
10,822 ' 

393 

1,564 

3,870 

1.471 

£ 

108,567 

unknown 

unknown 

22,4*20 

Total 

! 1.10 

47 548 

7,350 

1 

1 1000 

1 47,015 




NAUPLIA. 


Britisht 

...i 1 

1 

0 1 


1 i 

127 

0 

150 

Greek 

...; 3154 

21, m 1 

ip.noo : 

25.(h>0 

3467 

21,3-0 ' 

10 954 

12,750 

Ionian T. 


08 i 

23 I- 


5 

1»8 i 

23 

1 

Austrian 

... 1 a 

701 

33 1 


3 

7ol - 

33 


Sardinian 

1 

106 

9 . 


1 

100 : 

9 

^ J.lOO 

= — aipnl 

I^ of Samos 

... 4 

...| 27* 

207 
i 487 

33 

150 r 

2,200 

4 

27 

207 I 

i 4>7 J 

33 
• 150 


tUtomaii 

... 1 89 

I 194 

679 1 

1,400 

s;» 

191 ^ 

679 


Total . 

3584 

! 23,140 

11.845 i 

32,100 


23 300 ( 

11 890 

10,000 


* Exclusive of PeninsnU coasters four times a month. Of the 4H British arrivals/ S4 were in ballast. had ma. 
nufsetures, 4 coals, S sundries, I tiinbiT, and 3 currants. Of the 47 departure!', 2)ii had ciirrauts. 11 were iu baltusr, 
3 Oil, &c., 3 sundries, i wheat and currsii.s, and I manufactures. • 

t 1 he QUO vessel brought cheese, See , and departed with cheese, &c. 
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arrived. 


D EPARTED. 


DESCRIPTION. 



Vessels, 

j ToDoage. 

CAiLAMATA. 


1 128 

British . . 

1 

Greek 

1105 

1 11.174 

Ionian 

3S 

I 1,358 

French .... 

5 

531 

Neapolitan 

6 

165 

Sardinian .. 

1 

125 

Papal . 

. J 1 

127 

Austrian . 

15 

1,511 

Ottoman . 

3 

112 


NAVARINO. 





Greek 

French 

RnsMiao 

AiiHtrian 

Neapolitan 

Tuscan 

Ottoman 

Sardinian 

SwedUh 

Relgic 

American 


Tonnage. I Crows, j I Vesiwfls. 


I rt Value of 

Tonnage, j Crews. (jargoes. 


10 

1 1 

127 

10 

123 

♦ 15 

],.5I1 

124 

21 

.... 3 

112 


4963 


14,945 

4898 




• 





noiirt 


299 

4.55 

45 

1,287 

299 1 .596 

1128 

2124 

96 

11,016 

1128 1 2893 

116 


13 

1,427 

116 1 2839* 

48 

.. 

7 

935 

18 

486 

3*13 

25 

2,329 

486 




none 


12 


1 

216 

12 

71 


5 

271 

71 

129 


10 

1.6:4 

129 



1 

137 

7 

9 


1 

no 


10 


! 1 

149 


2315 

205 , 

19,551 




97 

1,208 



Sj/ra . — This port is convenient, safe, and deep, — population, in 1825, nearly 
5000; in 1842, nearly 25,000. The island is well cultivated, hut naturally not 
very fertile. The recent stringent regulations of tlie Greek customs have greatly 
injured its trade. ' , 

Population, Animal Produce, Revenue, and Expenses of the Islands comprised within the 
Nomos, or Department of the Cyclades, in 1835. 


ANNUAL PRODUCE. 


Popula- I 
tion. I 


•Syra 

Tiiio 

Micoiii 

Andigiii 

NaxoM 

Paros . 

Zea 

Thermia .... 

Serpboa 

Milo 

Arg entiera . . 
Siphuos A . . . 

Hikinoa 

Policandroa . 
Santorin . . . . 

Nio 

Amitigo 

Auapbi 


Wine. I Silk. 


ANNUAL REVENUE TO 
THE GOVERNMENT.* 

Ciiatoma, ! 

JlFioc Dues. I 


ANNUAL EXPENSES 
OF THE NOMOS. 


1 

FaUx. Ibv. ! 

qrn. 

calls, drachms drachms 

drachms !( 

drachmsl nomarchs. 


18,000 

40,000 320 

4,500 

i 

180,000 

11,000 

],I1H>,000 ! 

1,II4,900| -) 


20,000, 

260,000 10,000 

8,200 

.. 1 

28,000 

24.000 

21,500 

45,500 Eparchs, f 

51,700 

soon; 

40,000 , . 

4,000| 

.. 1 

70,000 

4,600 

6,200 

10,800 Secretaries, C 

14.000 J 

280,000; 14,000 

8,200 

26,000 

340,000, 

25,0011 

15,000 

40,000 Clerks, &c. 3 


13, .500} 

300,000 j 30« 

12,»»00 

40,000 

550,000 

50,000 

9,.500 1 



6,700 

240,0001 300 

9,000 


400,0001 

35,000 

13,000 1 

11,700 Tnbunalli .... 

18,800 

4.5001 
2, 7001 

160,0001 350 

120,000 300 

6,500 

4,000 


.300,000 1 
120,000 

21,000 

10,000 

10,000 ! 
1,700 

22,440 

2,000 1 

40,000 150 

2,700 


100,000 

8,000 

4,300 

12,300 Prisons 

6.000 

2,000 

1,200 

60,000. .. 
28,000 

2,tm 

1,100 


110,000 

40,000 

10,000 

3,000 

7,000 

700 



20,166. 

103,380 

a 4,500 
l.OOtfj 

^ 32,000; 

1,700 

4,200 

55,000 

5,001 

1,000> 

6,000 Custom- i 

I 28,000 

1,200 

350 

45,000 

4,000 

500 

4,500 Houses J 

1,100 

24,000 

1,800 

400 

45,000 

4,00C 

500 

4,500 Treasurer. ... • 

6,noo 

11,000! 

400,000 

1,200 


600,000 

55,001 

60,000 

115,000 . 

2AO0| 

28,000 1 

1,200 

5,ooo! 

60,000 

5,501 

2,500 

8,000 i 

'40,000 

2,400 

24,000 1 

1,400 

2,000 

1 •• i 

60,000 

5,701 

1,000 

oItoO Muter. J 

7001 

20,000 

1,100 

40,000 

.3,|}pQ 

500 1 

3,500 Sundries 

3,360 

'l 12,800 12, 124.000 j;i5, 700 

1 7 1,900 j 78,970 .3, 30.5,000| 

280,800 

1,254,900 i 

i 1,544,700 

271,020 


Total Value. 


e 

121, 250 1 

10 .350 

41,«lft 

1 55,168' 

0,711 


• Excluaixe o. the Poat-Ofliie reveuuu. 
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Number, Tonnnffo, and Crews of Vessels and Boats belonging* to the Commercial Navy of 
Greece, and the Number of Greek Seamen employed in the Turkish and Egy ptian 
Navies, and the Turkish Commercial Marine, in December, 1835. 


VESSELS AND BOATS BELONGING TO 

Vessels. 

Tonnage. 

Crews, 


1 072 1 

1 43 522 1 

^ 7.415 j 

1 DO X^Oinn»p or enn- UO •••sssasaeaa%soesee#eo##eee##oee 

WKaIa r •oaoasaoaoaea#*#**** 

^ 3b3:i j 

01,550 

1.5,700 

In the Service «»f Turk* y ami Kgvpt 

— ::: 5 

5,000 1 


Trade of Port of Syra in the Year 1835. 


% 

COUNTRI E^. 

1 ENTERED. 

1 CLEARED. 

Vessels. 

Tonnage. 

Value of 
Cargoes. 

Veshfls. 

Tonnage. 

Value of 
Cargot-H. 


58 

8,392 

58,80*2 

€ 

120,977 

58 

8,339 

46- 


0K9 

233,101 

2293 

07 318 

341,961 

i^reoch ....tt-- 

10 

I,4;7 

5. *2 4 

5,514 

0,780 

10 

1,477 


Itinian 

' (>1 

60 

5, ‘228 

4,045 

KiiitBian 

! 51 

11,355 

18,203 

44 

1).«18 

3,19*2 

AiiHirian ■••.7Tiiir 

I 0^ 

1 1,'33 

34,450 

03 

1.5,440 

3/200 

Sardbrian 

i 17 

3,*>4« 

3,477 

240 

.5,10*2 

17 

3,240 

55 

Ottoman ..... .... 

1 104 

10,9*29 

80 

2,006 

13,210 

American 

197 

1 

240 

.... 

! 3 

281 

1,0*21 

3 

281 

300 

• 

Total 





i 142*2 

107,207 

41.5,343 ! 

2035 

111,489 

400,.572 


British Trade at the Port of Syra, in the Year 1835. 


COUNTRIES. 


ENTERED. 


C 


Vessels.] 

1 on- 
iiage. 

Value of, 
Cirgoes.i 

Nature of Cargoes. 

Vesst Is. 

Ton- 

nage. 

Groat Britain ...< 

• 

47 


jer 

1 

f27 fmm Lt%er-'J 
t pool, and 14 ) 

J fioni London, 1 

1 with mixed j 

1 cargoes; 0 from j 

L CardiB— iron. J 



Malta . . 


878 

3,044 

Mixed cargoes 

2 

274 

*i'rieste 

Athens 


133 

204 


In ba1b,Bt 

5 Mixed cargo. > 

1 Ouo in ballast. ) 



Constantinople . . 


101 

1,079 

Wheat 

2S 

4173 

Smyrna 


‘207 


In ballast 

22 

3154 

S:-i1onica 

Patras 

Zantu ,. 





3 

1 

] 

398 

143 

I ’1^ 

Uliddea 





1 







I 

04 

Total 

I 58 1 

8 9*2 

1 1*20,977 


58 

1 8339 


LEAKED. 

cSi^o iSj I N«»«>o»fCarg<x-*. 


r Mixed cargo. One 
I in baliaHC 


: 5 Or'giiml, or part of 
j f original cargo 
; r Ditto ' itto. Two in 
I \ nailast 
Dirro ditto 
I 111 ballast 
I Difo 
I Ditto 


Trade of Nauplia in the year 1834. 




INWARDS. 

1 


OUTWARDS. 


COUNTRIES. 

Ships. 

Tons. Crews. 

Value ©f 
Cargoes. 

Siiipa. 

Tons. Crews. 

Value of 
Cargoes. 

NAUPLIA. 

British. 

Austrian . 

Fi-ench .. 

GrAk.... 

Ionian . . . 

Samos , . . 

Turkish .. 

0 

11 

2 

201 

a 

5 

2 . 

809 49 

1,007 

£ 

8,020 
0,198 
978 
47,152 
727 
437 
• 31 

708 

542 

680 

:> £ 

1,000 

740 

2*2,05(1 

Total. 

233 


63,543 
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D 7aiue of the cargoes iu the Port of Nauplia is snpposcf to be 10 percent under the real value. The 

rost-OiGce register does not specify the vessels sailing iu ballast. In Patras the entries of the Ionian trade include 
vessels and boats. 
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Tbade of Syra durbg the Year 1841. 


' 

DESCRIPTION. 

c 

ARRIVED. 

departed. 

Vessels. 

« 

Tonnage. 

Crewa. 

Value of 
Cargoea. 

Veascli. 

Tonnage. 

Orewa. 

Value of 
Cargoen. 









£ 

RHUnli 

58 

10,080 

539 

222304 

58 

10,080 

539 

2.020 

Greek... 

()4(( 

05,747 

.... 

209,210 

2095 

50,787 

.. .. 

300,495 

Octoman 

188 

4,010 


20,125 

122 

2,418 

.... f 

t 20 408 

Riuwian 

2J) 

Om^SO] 

.... 

18,285 

29 

0,501 

.... 

4,562 

Austrian 

11 

3,255 

.... 

13384 


3.255 

.. .. 

two 

Austrian atoauiboato 

40 

7,293 

.... 

19,123 

• 40 

7,29J 

f •••• 

15,440 

Prench 

5 

053 

.... 

4374 

5 

053 


li07 

Ionian 

50 

4,008 

424 

1,584 

50 

4,098 

424 

1,059 

Sardinian 

5 

S-ifi 


2,602 

5 

880 

.... 

72 

Vi^nlachian 

2 

322 

.... 

428 

2 

322 

.... 

480 

Tuitcftn 

1 

124 


480 

1 

124 



Dutch 

4 

400 

.... 

7,778 

4 

1 400 

.... : 

40 

Brenien flag 

1 

130 


1 108 

1 

1.10 



Jem^ieni nag 

5 

275 


1,320 

3 

275 


t 

Hanoverian 


no 


1383 

1 

110 



Total 

1050 1 

101,880 


593374 

, 2433 1 

I 00,458 

i 418,803 


Of the 58 arrivals, 30 had smulry merchandizes ; 2, sugars; 1, wheat; 8, iron ; 11, 
coals, &c. ; 1, fish, Ac. ; 5 were wind bound. 

Of the 58 departures, 32 liad part of original cargoes (merchandize); Ip were 
empty, and 1 1 w'ind bound. 

“ About 3000 tons of coals were imported into Syra from England, in Biitish vessels, 
of this quantity 1600 tons were for the coal depot for the French steamers, and 1400 for 
the Austrian depot. On the foregoing value of goods imported and exported 1 2 per cent 
must be added, as the custom-house valuation is always 10 per cent below the real value. 

“ The amount of imports from England and other countries for the year 1841 has been 
greater than in any preceding year, but this excess of speculation could not meet with an 
adequate demand, and at the end of the year a large proportion of the iviported goods re- 
mained unsold in the bonded stores. This overtrading naturally brought oy low prices, and 
although the market is now recovering, still it does so very slowly. * 

“ The principal merchandize imported from England consists in Manchester cotton 
manufactured goods. Iron from London and from Liveiqjool, and likewise direct from 
Cardiff and Newport, crusted sugars, tin in kirs, tinplates, indigo, coffee, raw and tanned 
liides, chain cables, and anchors, &c. 

‘‘ All the iron imported into Syra, and I may add, into every other part of Greece, 
comes from England. At Syra the annual importation may be calculated at about 
3500 tons ; independent of the vessels which come direct with iron cargoes from Cardiff 
and Newport, every vessel from London and Liverpool is ballasted with iron. 

The qualities imported consist in flat bars, in imitation of llussian iron, in bolts, in 
nail rods, and in sheet and hoop iron. * 

“ British cotton manufactured goods are also imported into Syra from Trieste, Malta, 
and Leghorn, in Greek and Austrian vessels.” 

“ General Trade of Greece . — The direct foreign trade carried on in Greek vessels, 
during the year 1841, was as follows : 


ARRIVED. 

Vessels. 

Tons. 

DEPARTED. 

Vessels. 

Tons. 

From Turkey 

* „ Franpce . . . . 

209 

7,774 

99 

7472 

11 

1,743 

• 1 

32 

Austria 

„ Ionian Islands . , 

18 

6 

3,072 

666 

4 

99 

yy Holland 

yy ^England . . . 

1 

• 2 

190 
• 442 

■Ji 


247 

13,887 

104 

7623 






TRADE OF GREECE 




“ The trade of Greece depends greatly on her relations with Turkey, During the 
quarter ending Sept. 30th, 1841. 

There enter^ at Hydra from Turkey 47 Greek yesiels, and from other coun^es 15. 
Total 62. 

Departed for Turkey 37, and for other countries 7. Total 44. 

Spetzia entered from Turkey 20 Greek vessels, and other coim|rie8 28. TotsU 48. 

“ Departed for Turkey 42, and othiit countries 10. Total 52. 

Trade generally throughout Greece during the year 1841 has been in a most de* 
pressed There have been more failures ^t Athens and other towns of Greece in this 

one year than during the ten previous ones. 

“ These faili^iesnave been paftly caused by the scarcity of money and want of confi- 
dence existing at Trieste, and in Germany, which has prevented the Greek merchants and 
shopkeepers from getting the facilities they have been accustomed to in carrying on their 
operations ; but 1 sliAuld be inclined to attribute the greater portion of the misfortunes that 
have occurred, to an accumulation of stocks, of which the value has been continually on the 
decrease, and to a system of purchasing produce at high prices.” — Piratmy Jan* 6, 1842. 

The commerce of this kingdom has fallen off verv considerably during the year 
1842, in comparison with previous years, since the establisnment by the royal government, 
and th^ pecuniary distress of the landed proprietors has, at the same time, made rapid 
progress. The establishment of the national bank is now pronouiiul^, even by its origi* 
nators, a complete failure. 

The population of the capital may be taken in round numbers at 25,000. A plan 
has beefl laid out by the ^vemment for a town calculated to contain with ease 100,000 
souls, and though I should tliink that few Greeks can anticipate that the ninth part of the 
entire population of the kingdom will determine on residing in the capital, the cost of land 
in Athens is higher than in the best situations of London and Paris. 

“ There is some talk of establishing a free port at the Pirseus, but the spot is not yet 
selected.” — PircsuSy Jan, 10, 1843. 

** During the past year the commerce of Greece has suffered generally from various 
causes. The crops of currauts and oil, wliich are the staple commodities of the Morea, 
have fsllen short ot the quantity produced the preceding year, while at the same time the 
prices of both have materially dechned. Silk also has been much lower in price ; and from 
the above three articles, the loss to the country lias been very great, and consequently 
money has been, and still is, exceedingly scarce. 

Wh®^^ ^ considered also that Trieste has suffered a severe money crisis, and that 

the principal trade of the Greek merchants is with that place, it may easily be supposed 
that the trade both in imports and exports has be^ greatly depressed thereby. 

The short quantity of produce, and the low prices realized from it, have put it out of 
the power of the landed proprietors to purchase so largely of manufactured goods, or even 
to pay their debts to the dealers in them, and several failures liave taken place both in the 
capitm and also in this place. 

It is true, that considerable assistance has been given to trade by the establishment of 
the Commercial Bank of the ‘ Piraeus and Patras,’ wliich obtained with great difficulty the 
royal sanction in February last, and has been in active operation under English manage- 
ment and with British capital. 

“A national bank is about to be established with a nominal capital of 3,000,00(r of 
d^hmaa, and an issue of paper money, but this latter measure is extremely unpopular with 
the Greeks, Vho remeniber the losses wie holders of the Greek bank-notes suffered from the 
suspension of the former national bank. 

* 1 . * prices of all manufactured goods have been from 10 to 15 per cent lower 

than dhi^g the preceding year, and the quantity imported is fully 25 per oetft less.* 

. ^ currants of 1840 was nearly eleven millions of poimd^ and produced net 

^*ir 738,000 dollars.^ That of 1841 is only estimated to yield nine and a half 

pounds notwithstanding the increased cultivation ; and prices paid liave ruled 
li«-u dollars per 1000 pounds net to the grower, or 38,000 dollars, being 

the sum realized in 1840, and about one-third of the crop still remains 
unsold in the growers’ hands. 
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The crop of oil in the south of the Morea and at Salona is only reckoned at 80,000 
barrels, whilst that of 1840 was about 140,000 barrels ; prices too are likely to be much 
lower, so that the sum realized for the crop will only be ^,000 dollars, whilst that realized 
in 1840 was nearly 1,200,000 dollars. 

“ From this it will be seen that the loss to the country from defective crops and low 
prices is nearly a million of dollars, or 210,000/. sterling. 

‘‘ No progress has been made towards drawiri^ up statistical returns from the docu- 
ments existing in the public offices, firom which alone a correct opinion could be formed of 
the preseait state of commerce and agriculture as compared with preceding y^ars. It is, 
however, evident that the present condition of both is far less flourishing than in 1839 and 
1840, and that agriculture does not make those advances w4uch it wou^ if goveniment 
would grant facilities for the acquisition of property by a more liberal and general distri- 
bution of the national lands, and if the means of communication between the seaports and 
the interior were improved by the formation of roads. From the* want of these, the 
peasantry in the interior sell their crops of grain at 30, and in some places at 50 per cent 
less tlian those who are near the seaports. 

“ Wheat at Tripolizza and the villages around, can be purchased at 1 8 liptas per oke, or 
1/. 2s. 7d. per Winchester quarter, whilst the same wheat, if delivered in Patras, would be 
worth 28 liptas, or 1/, 15^. 2rl. per quarter. The consequence is, that none is brou^it, for 
even this great difference would not pay the expense of transj)ort, which on account of die 
absolute want of roads, is always tedious and difficult, and often dangerous and impracti- 
cable.” — Patras, January, 1 842. 

Commerce luis greatly decreased during the past year at Syra, principally since the 
new law of customs has come into operation, and although the collector has received instruc- 
tions not to insist rigorously on the fines and pemdties, and to grant every indulgence, 
without, however, totally losing sight of the spirit of the law, yet so deplorable liave been 
the consequences of first impressions and apprehensions, that a great jirojicrtion of the 
coasting trade from and to Asia Minor and European Turkey has been lost, and having 
found other channels will not return to Syra. 

“ The merchandize imported into Syra from England during the year 1842, consisted 
principally of Manchester manufactured cotton goods, Glasgow^ cotton goods, iron in bars, 
about 4000 tons, holts, plates, and hoops, chain cables, anchors, tin, indJgo, tin plates, 
crushed sugar, coffee, hides, pepper, &c. 

“ The French and Austrian steamboats continue to run as formerly, and both the 
depots receive their coals from England.” — Syra, Jan. 1843. 

RE\ ENIJE AND TAXATION OF GRKF.CK. 

The taxation of Greece is certainly grievously borne liy the people; and the 
whole fiscal system is badly arranged and worse managed. For so small a popu- 
lation, the government is upon too great and too expensive a scale ; and the 
outlay on palaces and public edifices, not easily justifiable ; while at the same time 
th^re is ample cause to suspect that neither economy nor honesty have been 
strictly observed in the expenditure. The Greek loan, and the excess of payments 
over income, has increased the debt to probably near seven millions sterling. 
If Candia had been annexed to Greece on the revolution, — and if a strong, intelli- 
gent, knd strictly just administration had been established, — the natural capabili^ 
ties of Greece and Candia, and the energy of the people would have, during the 
last ten years, rendered both countries rich and independent. Agriculture, com- 
merce, and revenue would have naturally flourished. 
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Statement of the Bovenue of Greece, according to the Budget for 1843, 


RECEIPTS FOR 1843. 


EXPENDITURE FOR 1843. 


Direct tmxes : via.— draclnnaa. 

Tithes and lunfmcts. 0,250,000 

Tithes of, upon endowments . 35,000 

Tax upon cattle. 1,880,000* 

patents . 150,000 

rents ... 50,000 


Public debt. 

EnglUh loan. # 

Interest dr. 2,089,530 

Sinking fund 033,000 


drachmas. 




II. Indirect taxes: 
Customs . 

Stamps 

Miscellaneo^i 


2,000,000 
• 950,000 
240,000 


Bavarian loan. 

Interest 110,080 01 

Sinking fund 270,000 

308,080 


111 . 


Public establishments : viz.— 
Mint 

Poit-nffice j 

Printing establishment { 

National domains: viz.— 

Mines and minerals 

Mineral waters 

Salt 

Fisheries 

<^orests I 

Clive plantations . 

Vineyards and currant grounds I 

Gardens I 

Public buildings . 


150.000 

180.000 
40,000 


127.000 
2,795 

470.000 

110.000 
180,000 
180,000 

00,000 

70.000 

35.000 


ale of public estates . 240,000 

Titidries | 218,000 

Ecclesiastical revenue 200,000 

Arrears previous to 1842 ! 1,100,000 

Balance of English loan ! 102,000 

Total receipts ' 15 .000,705 

Deficit I 2,000,087 


18,000.482 
equal to 
001,104 


National debt. 

Interest 2,010 

Pensions 430,610 

II. Dotations : via. — 

Civil list 1,000,000 

Council of state 209,001 

III. General service : viz. — 

Bfinistry for Foreign Adairs 304,712 

I of Justice 004,902 

I of the Interior 1,073,182 

of Worship 18.5,234 

of Public instruction 406,424 

— ^ of War 5,255,804 

of the Marine 1,404,408 

of Finance 486,000 

IV. Collection of revenue 1,564,222 

Sundries 00,000 

I V. Various Expenditure : viz. — 

I' Investment iu National Bank.... 250,000 

I ! Payments due to Russia and Eng- 

I, land 210,438 

Indemnity fur Turkish lands 402,200 

Total Drs. 18,000.482 


or £ 001,104 sterling 


It will appear from the above statement that the deficiency is estimated at 
2,t]96,687 drachmas, or 106,132/. sterling: which deficiency actually exceeds the 
interest of the loan, which England, France, and Russia have guaranteed the 
payment of, and which interest Greece has now failed to discharge. There is 
little prospect of improvement, in the revenue, under the present financial and 
commercial legislation, and thtf. incompetent fiscal administration, of that country. 
At the same time, the resources of continental Greece and the Greek islands are 
ample, under proper management, to yield a sufficient revenue, without oppres- 
sive taxation, not only to meet the annual exigencies of the state, but to the 
interest, and gradually diminish the amount of the national debt. 
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SECTION XI. 

AFRICAN STA‘TES, 


1. EGYPT. 


CHAPTER L 

GEOGRAPHICAL POSITION, RESOURCES, AND STATISTICS, 

The superficial extent of Egypt and the limits of the country have never 
been accurately determined. On the Mediterranean, Egypt extends from Palestine, 
near A1 Arish, to the frontiers of Tripoli. Its breadth, including the district of 
Suez, extends west from the Red Sea, and south to the frontiers of Abyssinia, 
beyond the valley of the Nile, as far as the authority of Mehemet Ali can com- 
mand respect over the wandering tribes of Tibbous, or the desert. There is, 
however, no definite western boundary, unless we lay down as such, the moun- 
tain ridge which separates the valley of the Nile from the African desert. The 
southern boundary of Egypt is equally undefined. Philcec, on some point above 
the first cataract of the Nile near the tropic of Cancer, has been laid down by 
some geographers as the southern limits of Egyjlt : but this boundary, or any 
other, depends altogether on the power of the viceroy ; and whether he may ex- 
tend it over Nubia and Kordofan, seems a point which will depend upon himself 
and upon those who may either join or oppose him in those regions. 

^ The winding valley and Delta of the Nile comprises the fertility, life, and 
riches of Egypt. This valley is divided into several ; one of the richest is that 
of Faioum about 1200 square miles in extent. The cultivable surface of Egypt 
has been variously estimated at from 12,000 to 16,000 square miles: from 
different reports made to the pacha it would appear J#\at even the latter uiv^ 
derrates the lands capable of profitable culture, and that 18,000 square miles in 
extent may be estimated as included within the viceroy’s territories : exclusive 
of Lower and Upper Nubia, Kordofan, Soodan, and its approaches towards Abys- 
sinia. In upper Egypt nmitt marble, and granite are the prevailing rocks. 
Limestone prevails east of Cairo towards Suez. We need scarcely observe that 
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the Delta of the Nile consists of rich alluvian formations. This fertile region is 
in many places 30 feet deep, with canals for preserving the overflowings of the 
Nile for irrigating the lands, and for the means of communication afterwards. 
The superfices of the Delta, according to recent surveys, may be estimated at 
nearly 4000 square miles, and the whole is under cultivation.* The resources of 
Egypt consist chiefly in its cattle ; its agricultural products, wheat, cotton, rice, 
the papynSs, date^tree, &c. 

Population^ Egf/pt-^W*9 have no data except vague estipi&tes as to the 
number of inhabitants in Egypt. This remark may be said to apply to all 
Africa, and to neasly every state in Asia, whatever may be asserted to the con- 
trary. The plague, conscription, and the wars of the pacha have all dimi- 
nished the population which Marshal Marmont describes as less in number than 
in 1800. Mr. Lane, in his work on the modern Egyptian, estimates the Arab 
Egyptians at 1,750,000, the Copts at 150,000, Turks at 10,000; Syrians, 
Greeks, Armenians, and Jews at 1 7,000 ; wandering Arabians, white slaves, negro 
slaves, Nubians, and Franks at 70,000. Total 1,997,000. 

In a country like Egypt, where the harems and houses are inaccessible, and 
where there exists a religious opposition to numbering the people, the only 
estimate of the population has been founded upon computing the number of 
houses and idlowing four, five, or more, as the average inmates of each house. 
According to such a computation the present population of Egypt does not cer- 
tainly exceed 2,000,000 of inhabitants. 

The climate of Egypt is hot, dry, and not generally speaking unhealthy. 
Ophthalmia is one of the most afflicting and prevailing diseases. 

Races of People. — ^^Fhe Osmanlis or Turks constitute the dominant race in 
Egypt ; not in numbers but in authority and power. The whole number of 
Osmans does not probably exceed 18,000. They are found in all parts of the 
kingdom. They constitute the aristocracy, or Beys, of the country. 

The Copts rank next to the Osmans ; they are employed in public offices and 
in trades, but not generally in agriculture. They have a patriarch and twelve 
bishops. As Christians they are not liable to the conscription. They have 
their harems like other orientals. They are as secluded in their domestic life as 
the Osmans. • 

Mamelukes^ — ^The ancient race of Mamelukes are considered as having been 
destroyed, or extinct, but there are nearly 2000 acting as guards or servants 
in Turkish families. 

PedouinSy or Arabs o/* the Deserl.— In costume and in habits they have 
undergone no change for many ages. They keep aloof from all other races, 
rarely, if ever, intermarrying with the fellahs, or agricultural Egyptians, or wuth 
the ne^oes of the upper country ; though a few of the latter are som^imes seen 
among them as domestic riaves. Few of them are stationary except on the 
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borders of the wldemess, where they annually pasture, for some months^ 
their flocks. They are the principal owners of the camels, w'hich are the chief 
beasts of burden in Egypt. The Arabs are a nobler looking race than the Fellahs ; 
they w,alk with a proud and bold step, are simply clad, and seemingly regardless of 
the world’s luxuriei^. But they have generally ceased to lead their usual preda- 
tory life. In the Faioum, the Arabs appear gradually to be adopting a more sta- 
tionary pastoral life. Where the desert is contiguous to cultivable lurid, many 
have devoted themselves to agricultural pursuits. aThe Bedouini^ have for some 
time been in a state of complete subjection to Mehemet Ali, and seem to have 
abandoned all idea of resistance to his power. c 

Armenians , — The Armenians are influential, but not numerous, and occupy 
many of the most elevated posts of government. Boghos Bey, the prime 
minister of the pacha, is an Armenian Christian. Artin Bey, who ranks next to 
Boghos Bey, is also an Armenian. They are generally learned and accomplished. 
Many of them are workers in gold and silver, others exercise various handicraft 
trades. They are divided into the Orthodox Armenians, the largest number, 
under the authority of their own patriarchs ; and the Catholic Armenians, who 
recognise the spiritual sovereignty of the Pope of Rome. 

Negroes . — It is estimated that 6000 houses in Cairo have black women and 
Abyssinians for domestic service ; the average being two, which makes 12,000 
female slaves. There are probably besides 4000 male black slaves. 

There is a great influx from Nubia of free blacks ; they are faithful domestic 
servants, employed for the most part as porters, doorkeepers, watchmen, &c. 
They guarantee the*good conduct of one another. They are estimated at 5000 
in Cairo. They rarely marry Egyptian w’omen, SSi^ut return home with their 
earnings, to be succeeded by perpetual sw'arms of new'^^igrants. 

Foreigners, — Greeks, Maltese, Franks, &c., are fbund in the principal 
cities of Egypt, particularly Alexandria and Cairp. The number of such fo- 
reigners in Alexandria is estimated at from 9000 to 1 1,000. 

The Fellahs, — The agricultural labourers, the soldiers, Jthe artisans and 
labourers of Egypt are fellahs. Tfiey are unarmed and submissive ; and, under 
every government, their degraded condition has been unchanged I are seldom 
rich ; they live in mud huts, without windows, and with fevij utensils. 

“ Yet the fellah is of all beings the most gay and joyous ; careless of the future, if left 
in peace to cultivate his land and pour the waters of the Nile upon tlj^ rich soil un its banks, 
he would neither desire nor dream of a happier condition ; lie is cori'^ented, though a per- 
pettial labourer, to gather little of the fruits of his labour. Of the fellahs it may be saidr - 
as was said b^ Anu-ou of the ancient Egyptians, ‘ They ai’e bees, alv^Fays toiling, always 
toiling for others, not themselves.’ The love of the fellah for his country" and his Nile is an 
all-absorbing love. Remove him and he perishes. He cannot live a yeaJvaway from- his 
village ; his grave must be where his cradle was. But he is of all men the moigt submissive. 
He will ratber die than revolt. Resignation is his primary virtue ; impatient!? under the 
yoke is unknown to him ; his life, his faith, his law, is submission. Allah kerim ! is fe^nurly 
consolation, his perpetual benediction. He was made for peace, not for war ; ai2d though 
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his patriotism is intense, there is no mingling in it of tlie love of glory, or the passion for 
conquest. His nationality is in his local affections, and they are most intense. 

“ The meanest man wno speaks Turkish is, ipso factOy considered as belonging to a caste 
high above the indigenous inhabitant. And so universal is the sentiment of inferiority and 
of subjection among the natives, that they seem to recognise the right with the might of the 
few Turks who rule over the many Egyptians, ejaculating frequently, ‘We iire but 
fellaheen* So the country has been subdued by one set of invaders after another, almost 
without any resistance from the inhabitants ; not certainly for want of attachment to their 
country, fwjiich they love with extreme passion — abhorring a military life, though it pro- 
vides them with a far greater number of comforts than they would otherwise enjoy, 
but then it ali^pates them froiA the place of their birth. The hahit of submission is 
universal among the fellalis ; it is part of their education ; it has existed from immemorial 
time I and though, perhaps, the progress of instruction among some of them has created a 
certain vague sense^f nationalty, it will be long before the sentiment can be operative or 
extensively influential. Notwithstanding these habits of submission which have come down 
frqi;n the remotest times, a change has been gradually introduced in favour of the Egyptian 
people. Egyptian functionaiies, foimerly wholly excluded, are now found in the establish- 
ments both civil and military. Both Copts and Arabs are sometimes invested with official 
power.** The judicial and religious authority has been long in their hands, and the increas- 
ing power of the indigenous population may be seen not only in the diminished numbers of 
the Turks, but in the diffusion of that tolerating spirit which characterizes the Egj’^ptians 
more than any other of the Mussulman races. Mahomedans, Christians, and Jews Jive to- 
gether 2h Egypt in far greater harmony than do the various Christian sects in Christendom. 
There is against idolatry a common hatred, but the spirit of intolerance goes no further than 
this.” — Dr. Boivrinfs Report. 


CHAPTER II. 

GOVERNMENT OF EGYPT. 

The government winch succeeded the Roman rule in 'Egypt was that of 
the caliphs, under Omar ; whose general, Amrou, conquered Egypt, a. d. 640 . 
The Turkomans drove out the caliphs, a. d. ll?! ; and the Mamelukes, in their 
turn, rebelled, and destroyed the government of the Turkomans. 

The Mamelukes were originally brought as young slaves from the countr)^ 
now called Mongreliay or rather Circassia^ including the countries situated near 
the Euxine and Caspian seas : a region famous in all ages for brave men and 
beautiful women. When brought into Eg^^pt, by one of the successors of 
Saladin, they were called Mamelukes, and reared with great care and instructed 
in all military discipline, and exercises. They proved, as they grew up *10 
numbers, the bravest troops. The commander of these Mameluke guards was 
invested with absolute power over them. They were intended to support the 
government of the Turkoman princes, and enslave the Egyptians; but finally, 
one of the Mameluke commanders, knowing his own power, and taking advan-* 
tage^of the general contempt into which the then sovereign had fallen, on 
account of his effeminate and sensual life, the former deposed and afterwards 
strangled the latter. The commander of the Mamelukes then asuumed the 
government of Egypt under the style and title of sultan, and reigned by the 
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force and bravery of his Mameluke troops, which were constantly increased 
in numbers by the importation of young Circassian slaves. 

The Mameluke power was exercised absolutely in Egypt for upwards of 200 
years, during which time their saltans were always elected, upon the death or 
deposition of the old, by the Mamelukes, ou^of their own body. 

The sons of the deceased sultans were permitted to enjoy the estates and 
riches left by their fathers, but, by the order and constitution of the* govern- 
ment, no saltan's son was ever to succeed, or be ejected sultan ; so that to have 
been born the son of a sovereign, constituted the certain exclusion from the 
kingdom, and no Mameluke was ever chosen sultan, who ^ was not a Cir- 
cassian and a Christian by birth, and who had not been actually sold for a slave, 
and trained up from a private soldier in the Mameluke troops. Yet from these 
men were formed many who made their names celebrated in the age in which 
they lived ; and no nation made so brave a resistance against the growing empire 
of the Turks as the Mamelukes did under their sultans, until they were con- 
quered by Selim after a most bloody war. 

The Mameluke sovereigns were all slaves ab orighie. The first king bf that 
denomination raised himself from a state of slavery to the royal dignity by his 
address and capacity, and the power and influence he had over his people. 

Upon his demise, the kingdom devolved upon a slave, who was either 
nominated and recommended by the incumbent before his death, or elected by 
the Mamelukes afterwards. 

And so it continued until the extirpation of that race. <* 

In conformity with the same custom, the beys were generally selected from 
among such persons as had been slaves to preceding beys. When a bey died, 
his chief, or favourite slave, generally married his widow, and succeeded him in 
his beylic ; and often in all his posts of honour, profit, and trust. 

This manner of succession among the beys was continued afterwards under 
the Porte. It was more in accordance with the interests of the latter than 
hereditary succession ; for the successor of a bey was obligeld to give up, to the 
sultan, a great part of his estate to i^ecure his place and title. 

These beys were all princes, and sangiac, meaning a standard ; each sangiac 
bey was a prince of the standard or ensign of the province he governed. 
Though generally disliking the power and authority of the Turkish Pacha, and 
unanimous in their opposition to him, yet they were as constantly sft war with 
each other ; and these wars usually ended by the more powerful domineering 
over the weaker tribes. 

Sultan Selim conquered the Mamelukes in 1517, and put a final close to 
the reign of that race, by causing King Thomam-Bey, after exposing him to 
great indignities and tortures, to be strangled and afterwards hung, as a spectacle, 
on one of the city-gates. He also cut off all the other Mamelukes of note. 
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The sultan afterwards appointed his Viceroy or Pacha to govern Egypt. But 
the beys were at that time obstinate and intractable, and compelled him to be as 
obsequious to them as they ought to have been to him. The pachas had very little 
power. The sangiac beys (twenty in nurhber) generally thwarted and deopised 
the pacha^s authority when contrary lo their own views. 

The pachalic of Egypt, or, as it 'was commonly called, of Cairo, would have 
been the lirst in the Ottoman empire were it not for the power of the beys, 
janizaries, and ^thcr military tfoops. 

In Mr. Perry’s curious work on the Levant and Egypt, written in 1750, we 
have the fullowing%ccount of the pachas and people of the latter country ; 

“ It is said that, tho bashaw is tlie secret spring aiul author of those dissensions and 
mascacrcs, which often take place among them, in order to weaken each other and 
strengthen his own power. 

“ S() limited is his aiitlionty that he cannot liold a dl\'an at liis seraglio, except an 
officer called tlie Cliiauslarligast, who is sent on the part of tho Odgiaek of the janisaries, 
be present. Ilis business is that of a spy to report to the Odgiaek on his return all that 
lias passed at tlie divan, and no business can he transacted without he is present. 

“ The duties of the bashaw, as at present laid dtiwn, are to summon the divans of tlie 
h^s, in wliieh he presides by his Kyayah (wlio is a bey pro tempore by virtue of his 
office), while he himself sits in a room behind a lattice, as tlie grand signior does at the 
divan of Constantinople. To these he has to communicate all matters relative to the state, 
with such orders as ho may have received from the Porte, and to see tlieni executed. 
To sell or farm out lands, towns, and villages, and to appoint the governors of provinces; 
to collect the revenue, <S:c. Besides, he has many other duties to jierform; he ought to 
keep on good terms with the leading men of the militia, and to have his spies every 
where, and if he fiiuls tliat any of the beys are hatching inischieF, he generally lops their 
heads off, though without the sanction of the leading men of the janizary Odgiaek : these 
measures often iead to his deposition, which he generally likes, for he is sm’c to be removed 
to another govormneiit, as the porte naturally concludes that bis measures were for the 
purpose of keeping up its authority. When tlic bashaw meditates any such exploit, he 
geneiully takes care to form a sti ong party, dispenses money liberally, procures resolute 
persons who perfonn their parts secretly and firmly. A bashaw attempts these things 
safely, for his person is held sacred by those under him, and should he fail in his purpose, 
there is no great danger of their hurting* liini, though there is one instance on record of a 
bashaw of Cairo being massacred by tho mob. 

“ When sultan Selim conquered this country it is probable he left the same form of 
government it had before ; thougli, as it is said, he destroyed the Mameluke race. But then 
it may be supposed, that the beys he first constituted were devoted to his interests, though 
afterwards their successors were not so much attached to his successors. 


“ The slaves of military officers when set at liberty become janizaries, and are ad- 
vanced graduall}". • 

“ But these slaves, whether of tlie military officers or the beys, are a fine people, for 
they are the lyost promising children of Georgia, and taken for tribute due by the county to 
the grand signior. 

“ They are only in truth nominally slaves, for eac^h is well clothed, mounted, fed, and 
taught, and when he rides out has a servant to attend him. They do no drtidger^, but 
stand in a respectful posture round their master. 

“ JThey have to wear their vests within their long breeches, and to shave their beards ; 
these are the marks to distinguish them from others. A slave is held so sacred that no 
servant dares strike him under pain of death. 

They are taught fo comport themselves as persons that may become governors of 
OT provinces ; and, as to externals, there is little difierence between a slave and his 
ord. Plowevor, the chief slave has a right to correct them if they offend. 

VOL. II. 2 F 
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The power and riches of tlic beys and other gi’oat men consist chiefly in tlieir slaves, 
of which they have from 100 to 200 ‘each ; and in these consist the barrier of the present 
constitution against the grand signior. ^ ^ r u • 

“ The slaves, as they advance in age, accomplishments, and in the favour of their 
masterf, are first made free, and then sent out as cashifs, or cainiacams, into the provinces 
or villages. They arti always deeply attached to jjieir masters. 

“ It is astonishing to behold the grandeur and magnificence in which the beys and 
great men of ICgypt live. Their household often consists of from 2tK) to dOO men, as 
slaves, servants, and others. The expense bf maintaining these is much less, hfiwevcr, than 
tliat for (dothing, liorsos, furniture, A’c. The harncsses,^veii of their slaves* horses, cost 
about 200 dollars each. ^ 

“ Their great pride is to have their retinue sploiulidly equipped. Their revenues are 
quite equal to this cxpeiiso, for, b(‘si(les their subsidies from the graiyl signior, they have 
farms, villages, and are often governors of provinces, which they turn to good account; they 
also extort nionev from those under them. 

“ We sliall now give the ckaracter of the bashaw f)f Cairo, or Kgyjd, and what Ifc is, 
and what ho shoidd he. lie is, tie fucto^ a tyrant, or lion in chains, with his teeth fil(*d 
down, and his claws clij>ped, so that he can neitlier hit(‘ nor scratch. Tie would be tyrant, 
without restraint, at full liberty, with all his instruments and wea}>on.s of njqirt^ssion, jleath, 
and destruction, in full force, whicli ho would evena'se aceordiiig to liis appetite, pleasure, 
and caprice, and at the expense of distressing and oppn^ssing every body under Jjis jurisdic- 
tion. He Offf/Iit to b(! a magistrate invested witli full power and authority, and ondowed 
with consummate wisdom, policy, jusl ice, c<piity, rt^sohition, courage, and lenity.** 

The administration of Egypt, under the Pachas, continued much as above 
described until the invasion by the French, and until one of the most extraor- 
dinary, and most magnanimous men, of modern times, appeared as its ruler. 

Mehemet Aliwas born A.n. 1769, or in the year 1182, in the little town of 
Kavallo, on the gulf of the same name, near the southern extremity of Rou- 
melia. His father was no more than chief of the district police. ' Mehemet re- 
ceived no education, lie was not even taught to read or to write ; and he had to 
struggle in his early career, not only against the evils of poverty, but with many 
difficulties, which would have utterly discouraged ordinary minds. At the age of 
31 he ro.se to be second in command of the troops, 300 in number, which were 
raised in the district of Kavallo, to join the Turkish expedition in 1800 against 
the French in Egypt. Ry liis sagacity, promptitude, and courage amidst the in- 
trigues and anarchy which prevailed at that time in Egypt, he acquired great in- 
fluence in the country. In 1805, when a rebellion broke forth in Cairo, the 
Mameluke shaikhs refused to receive the Turkish Pacha, Khourchid, and they 
elected Mehemet Ali to the chief command. This election ivas from necessity 
confirmed by the Porte. The Mamelukes afterwards plotted against Mehemet 
Ali, as they had at all times against all former pachas, lie baffled their intrigues 
for six yearr , resolving to deal with them, as the sultan dealt afterwards at Constan- 
tinople with the janizaries. In 1811 he formed an army to repel the incursions of 
the Wahabees, and gave the command to his son, Toussoun Pacha. On theTlth 
of March,^during the ceremony of investing Toussoun with the supreme authority 
over the troops, the Mameluke cliiefs assembled in the citadel of Cairo. While 
those unmanageable tyrants existed in the country, it was hopeless to establish 
cither a permanent government, or to hope for improvement or civilization. 
The Pacha had long resolved on a bold, though merciless act,— the citadel of 
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Cairo was invested by his soldiery, and the Mameluke chiefs were all massacred 
by Mehemet Alii From that day he has held absolutely the government of 
Kgypt in his own i^erson. The Porte found it again necessary or*i)rudent to 
confirm his newly-acquired power. His successes in the Morea — ^liis acqiiiring 
from the Porte the government of C?ete-~his conquests and authority over Syria, 
Arabia, and the holy cities — his power over Nubia and Kordofan, and his 
final evacuation of Syria and Candia, ivill be recorded among the striking facts of 
history. He is,f//£f abso^ite sovereign in Egypt, though' he is nominally 
placed, chiefly by unwise British policy, under the suzerainety of the sultan, to 
whom he pays tribute. Mehemet Ali, notwithstanding the disasters to which 
European coalition has subjected him in Syria, is still tlie most powerful of 
Oriental Princes. Considering the state in which he found Egypt, a prey to the 
anarchy, the extortions and the tyranny of the Mameluke Beys, the wonder 
of this age is, that an uneducated conqueror should have done so much, and 
not that he has not done more, towards civilizing and adv'ancing the condi- 
tion o^ his subjects. He is certainly an ambitious man ; that is, he is am- 
bitious to live in liistory by the record of great deeds, and, in the memory 
of succeeding generations, l)y the works w’hich he will have accomplished. 
He has, at an advanced period of life, acquired the knowledge of reading, writing, 
and other elements of education, and much acquaintance with European statistics. 
He has had many of our most instructive English works — among others, those 
for the diffusion Of useful knowledge — translated for liis ow*n use; and he has 
interpreters of other languages always near him. His thirst for practical infor- 
mation has surprised all Europeans who have conversed U’ith him. To the me- 
chanical arts he gives extraordinary attention. He is causing the rapid disap- 
^arance of oriental prejudices, and, instead of squatting on a carpet and eating 
with his fingers, he sits on a chair before a mahogany table, covered with 
European damask or diaper, plate, porcelain, and crystal ; eats >vith knife, 
fork, or spoon, and drinks his claret, of the quality of which he is proud, and 
of which an abundance is provided for each guest. The same custom has 
been adopted by many of the chief persons of Cairo and Alexandria. He found 
it necessary to organize armies, as well as a navy ; first for defence, and after- 
wards for attack. He, in the progress of creating both, acquired an acquaint- 
ance with JEuropean tactics and science, and employed Europeans of great 
acquirements in mechanics, and especially as ship-builders and engineers. His 
powers of perception enabled him at once to discover the meii whom Ue couid the 
most efficiently employ ; and he never allowed either intolerance or bigotry to 
inteffere with his better judgment in bringing the most able men he could 
into his service and into his confidence. Among these are Bogho^ Bey, an 
Armenian Christian ; Artin Bey, his confidential secretary ; Mohammed Bey, 
chief superintendent of naval construction, Basilius Bey, a Copt, and numerous 
engineers and officers, chiefly Frenchmen of great scientific ability, many of whom, 
especially Colonel Seve^ now Solyman Bey, had served under Napoleon. 
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One of the great characteristics of the mind and heart of Mehemet Ali is magna- 
nimity. During the late unjustifiable and merciless war against Syria in which 
England bore the chief part^ in money, ships, and men ; and while we endea- 
voured to ruin thy fortunes of this great man (whom we did not even refrain 
from insulting in his own capital), Mehemet Ali had it in his power to extend 
irreparable calamity to the British emigre. This happened when the Anglo-Indian 
army was massacred in Atfghanistan. Had Mehemet Ali clone what we fear 
statesmen, who say they are Christians, would have done, if the^ were placed in 
his situation, — had Mehemet Ali but given the least secret intimation to the 
Bedouins of the desert, that it w'ould not be disagreeable to ^lim, if they inter- 
cepted British mails, and British travellers, after arriving by the Red Sea at Suez, 
or after departing from Cairo for the cast, who could measure the fatal conse- 
quences to British power, or the calamities wliicli would have ovcrsiwcid our 
Indian empire, and “which would have reacted on our commerce, on our revenue, 
on our national credit, and on the reputation of the British name ? If the commu- 
nication with India, through Egypt, had been intercepted, the intelligence of the 
disasters in Affghanistan u-ould not have reached England until four months later 
than the period when it arrived, unmolested in its course, tlirough the territories 
of the man, whom wc endeavoured to the utmost to degrade and to ruin. Instruc- 
tions, as to the policy to be followed in consequence of tlmse disasters, would 
not have reached India until three to four months later than by the route through 
Egypt. The calamities, which would attend, and follow, such ^ delay of com- 
munication, were averted by the magnanimous conduct of the Pat^lia of Egypt. 
If we, as Christians professed, Mehemet Ali practised on that trying occasion, 
the beautiful doctrine, Do unto otiieus wiiat thou wouedst have othei^ 

no UNTO THEE.” 

The attempt to restore Turkish power in Egyj)t, was an attempt to re- 
establish what had been from the days of Selim* II., to the beginning of the 
reign of Mehemet Ali, a far more grievous plague than all the plagues of the 
Pharaohs, and all the other pests 'that have afflicted the Egyptians. When we 
consider how deeply the prosperity of the country, and the civilization of its in- 
habitants, depends upon the life of an old, though still energetic man, to have 
bound him, and his heirs, under the suzerainety of the feeble power of the sultan, 
was, especially on the part of England, an act of tlic most blundering and un- 
wise policy. Instead of strengthening the power of the sultan, he is greatly 
enfeebled in his authority, by being harassed with insubordination in Syria, and 
by having no power whatever in Arabia. Considering all the circumstances 
which bear upon the condition of our Indian empire, — and considering that the 
progress gf civilization has received an impetus from the rapid intercourse 
betw'een the nations of the earth, by means of steam power — an impetus to 
the progress of civilization and freedom, which il; will be in vain for all the rulers 
' of the world to attempt to arrest ; and considering also the commercial and 
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financial condition of England, our wise course would have been, not to have 
sent an expensive arniamcnt to carry havoc into, and drive ^lehemet out of, 
Syria, but to have, by conciliatory negotiation, obtained for him (what we know 
could have been effected, without expense and without bloodshed) a perfect in- 
dependence of the Porte, as sovereig'n of Egypt, Syria, and the holy cities. We 
might at the same time have secured what may be disputed, while he is nomi- 
nally, by treaty, considered a subject of the sultan. We might, had he been freed 
from that nominal suzeraiiiety, have negotiated with him, as >vith other sove- 
reign princes, not only commercially, but politically; and secured, for our mails, 
merchandize, tni\^llers, and troops, if necessary, a perpetual safe and speedy 
transit through Egypt to and from our Indian possessions. 


CHAPTER III. 

ADMINlSTUATn'E DIVISIONS OF KGYPT. 

Egypt, wliich formerly was divided into sixteen provinces, is now composed 
of 24 departments, which, according to the French system of geographical ar- 
rangement, arc subdivided into arrondissements and cantons. 

Lowkr Egypt. — Provinvrs, I. Kelyouh, divided into the AiTondissemonts of Kelyoub, 
Beiiah, and Takah, and subdivided into 9 cantons. 

TI. Sharkieli, divided into the departments of Balbeis and Shahah, and subdivided 
into the arrondisseifituits of Balbeis, Abouskebir, Kousouv el Negauni, El Hozazieb, Sbabeb 
and Jell, and subdivided into 20 can tons. 

111. Mansoiirah, divided into the de[)artinents of Mitkainr, and Mansourab, and sub- 
divided into the arrondissements of Mitakamr, Sembehouben, Mansourab, and Mehaleli 
Damaneb, and subdivided into 17 cantons. 

, IV. Damiotta, divided into the arrondissements of Bamictta, Fanascour, and Menzaleb, 
and subdivided into 9 cantons. 

V. Garbieli, divided into the departments of Tantah, Mesballah, and Fouab, and sub- 
divided into the arrondissements ef Tantah, Jafaryeb, licfteh, Mesballah cl Kebir, Na- 
barraen, Kafr el Sheikh and Fouab, and subdivided into 28 cantons. 

VI. Menout, divided into the departments of Melig and Menouf, and subdivided into 
the aiTondisscinents of Subkieh, Menouf, Melig, and Biur, and subdivided into 16 cantons. 

VII. Babireli divided into the departments of Negblleb and Damanbour, and sub- 
divided into the arrondissements of Negileb, Sbebrikbis, Damanbour and Ramardeh, and 
subdivided into 16 cantons. 

. \rjl I. Gliizeb, divided into the arrondissements of Gbizeb and Badresbin, and suhdivuted 
into 7 cantons. 

Upper Bgypt. — Provinces, I. Atfieli. 

II. Benisouef, divided into the departments of Bush and Benisouef. 

III. Faioum. 

IV. Minieh, divided info tlic* departments of Minieb, and Manfalout, and subSivided 
into the arrondissements of Esliniouneyn, Minieb, Mellari, and Manfalout. 

y. Es Siout. VI. Girgeh. VII. Kencb. VIII. Esneh. 

‘ The highest autbonty, under the viceroy, is that of bis eldest son Ibrahim Pacha, who 
IS commander-in-chief of the army, and next that of Abbas Pacha (Mehemct vAli’s graud- 
son-~tlm son of the deceased Toussoun Pacha), president of tlie council of ministers, 

he following are the departments of administration in Egypt, and the functionaries 
who are at their head, but modifications are not uiifrequent : — Foreign Affairs and Com- 
merce, Boghos Bey ; Public Instruction, Public Works, &c., Edhem Bey ; Ministry of 
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Marine, Hassan Bey ; Ministry of War, Aclimet Pacha ; Ministry of Finance, Mahomet 
Effendi ; President of the Council, and Minister for the Interior, Abbas Pacha, Governor 
of Cairo. 

“ Privy Covncilhrs, — The pacha lias privy councillors whom he is in the habit of con- 
sulting on state alfairs ; and there is a yearly assemblage of all the governors^f the pro- 
vinces at Cairo Avher. the principal arrangements are discussed under the presidency of 
Abbas Pacha — the results of their deliberations Itieing submitted to the approval of the 
viceroy. 

Local Administration. — The superintendent governors have the title of ' Mudir, and 
are charged with the dominant authonty over the Mamjiurs, who are the nders of districts, 
under wJioin are Cachefs charged with a subordinate rule — they having uCider them officcre 
with the title of Akem el Khot. The local village chief, who is almost always an Arab, is 
called tlie she ikh-cl -helled. Above him almost all the authorities are of the Osmanli races. 
In every district a liholy is charged with the measurement of the land, and a seraf (Copt), 
assisted by the civil authority, and sheikh-el-helled^ receives the contributions ; and the 
shaked is a delegate of the cadi for the administration of justice. 

“ Government of Cairo. — The governor of Cairo i.s Abbas Pacha. The city is divided 
into eight localities (timins), each having a Sheikli-timin — over two Shoikh-tg»nns is a 
Sheikh-rubh ; over the whole is a Xazir-<»shgali-niakhrusa (a Turk). Boulac} and Old 
Cairo have also a sheikh-tumn. They are cliarged with the collection of the Ferdeh — 
with the furnishing children for the schools, and workpeople for the fabrics. They are all 
public fiuK^tionarie.s, paid by the government. In every quarter of the city there is a 
Sheikh-khara, who is the subordinate authority, but not paid by the state. 

“ Sheikh-cl- Helled. — In the villages the sheikh-el-bcllcd is generally a sort of hereditary 
authority. Individuals are, however, fr(iqueutly displaced and rcjilaccd by the govenimcnt. 

“ Police. — The Kiaya has charge of the police of Caii*o. He is too the criminal judge, 
and the head of the ])olice. lie makes a daily report to the viceroy of all that is passing. 
A colonel under liis authority has immediate charge of the ])ubUc order of the city ; he 
arrests delinquents and inspects all the public ]>laces. He examines weights and incasm*es, 
and inflicts summary^ justice on oflenders. 

“ Government of Alexandria. — The governor of Alexandiia is Mohai’cm Bey, the 
son-in-law of 3Ieheinot Ali. He is assisted by a de[»uty-govcrnor, upoh whom indeed 
devolve all the active oflieial functions. The post is one of great importance, from the pre- 
sence of the fleet — th<‘ extent of tin; arsenal — the warehouses of the governnientj and the 
large popidatioii, both native and foreign; and from Alexandria being frequently the seat 
of goverrmumt, and always the residence of some of the ministers. 

'‘^Administration of Justiee. — The administratioTi of justice in Egypt is more prompt 
and less capricious tlian in must Mahomedan countries. Publicity generally aeconqianics 
tile proceedings of all the courts, and though no doubt there arc many cases of corrupt 
and arbitrary decision, I generally found the tribunals giving just, if often rude and pre- 
cipitate awards. 

“ Mekemeli Court. — The Mekemeli is the highest court, it exercises a sort of religious 
jurisdiction ; it is the tribunal of final appeal, and its code of laws is the Koran ; but a code 
so vague, so little suited to modern society, nc^cessarily leaves a wide latitude to judicial 
divisioiivS. It has, no doubt, some broad principles of general justice ; but for nine-tentbs 
of the cases which come before the Mokemeh, there is no sjieciflc provision. 

“ The Mekemch is also the court for registration -of landed, or other real property, and 
no legal transfer can take place without its authority. In this particular it exercises 
functions of the very highest extent and iiiqiortance ; and its records are considered uniin- 
pcaclidble evidence. 

“ The Koran is universally referred to as the paramount law in all Mahomedan coun- 
tries ; the law of laws cannot, according to Mahomedan prejudices, he propagated by 
printing ; thus it is unattainable by the greater portion of the community, as a manuscript 
Koran is aljvays of considerable value. The Koran is not indeed a code offering instruc- 
tions for the daily business of life ; but such as it is, it is almost as inaccessible to the great 
body of the community as were the Christian scriptures when they existed only in the dead 
lan^ages. A few more enlightened Mussulmans have made attempts to introduce printed 
copies of the Koran ; but they have failed ; the printing is deemed a desecration ; a humi- 
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liation to which the book oug^ht not to he exposed. The reverence for the Koran is so 
devoted) that any sentence which can find a justification or sanction in the pliraseolog^y of 
the book, is submitted to with the greatest reverence by Mafiomedan suitors. Indeed, so 
blind is the respect for all its teachings, that it would be scarcely possible to introduce a 
system of philosophical jurisprudence in the East, unless it could be in some maimer or 
other connect^ with the teachings of the prophet. » 

“ Salaries to Foreigners. — The salaries allowed in the pacha’s service to Europeans are 
generally on a liberal scale, considering the cost of the necessaries of life in Egypt. Some 
in the higBei- grades receive 21 purses per month, or 136o/. per annum; and others from 
6 to 12 purses per month, or from 390/. to 780/. per annum, independently of rations, 
which are allowedlHo all in proportion to their rank. There is a reserved fund of the salary 
of one day per month, which is deducted for pensions. 

“ Despatch of Pt^Uc Business. — The public business in Egypt, as generally in the East, 
is despatched in a divan, presided over by a principal functionary. The correspondence is 
opened and read, and answers dictated to the surrounding scribes, >yho arc almost invariably 
Copts. Sometimes there is a discussion, and the opinions of the different members of the 
divan arc consulted ; but a predominant weight is invai iably given to that ot the president. 
A sort pf publicity jiervades all those proceedings. There is a perpetual succession of 
auditors and sjiectators, many of wliom have no interest in the matters under discussion. 
Even in the gn;at assemblies, where the governors of provinces and the highest authorities 
meet together for the most important purposes, the place of assemblage is generally a 
large teij^t in the open air, and there is nothing to prevent a bystander from entering. 

^^Punishments. — On ordinary occasions, the application of punishment to offenders is 
immediate ; and, though often capiicious and uncertain, it may be doubted if it be not 
in many instances more salutary than the remedial measures cm])loyed by more civi- 
lized nations in a bad system of piison discijdine, transportation and capital punishments. 
An offender detected in the commission of crime is usually subjected, without delay, to a 
bastinading more or less severe, according to the award of his judge ; whose authority he 
instantly recognises, and to wliose inflictioiis he unmimnuringly submits. In fact, wherever 
there is jxiwer there? is obedience, and obedience to even the injustice which power com- 
mits.” — Dr. Baa ring's Ihport. — French ConsuVs Aceounty ^*e. 


CHAPTER IV. 

REVENUES OF EGYPT. 

In the middle of the IStli century, Mr. Perry in his travels in Egypt, 
speaking of the revenue, says — 

“ The revenue of Egypt consists of divers braiiciies. As for example, the tax on lands, 
(miri.) and on villages ; the poll-tax on Cluistians and Jews ; tlie customs, the cassam, 
and the canals. 

“ Every town and village in Egypt pays a yearly tax to the sultan (except the >^lo 
should fail of its usual bounty, in w hich case they are exempt) ; and hence chiefly arises the 
flazne, or annual treasure that is sent to the grand sigiiior. This tax, and all others, 
amounts to about 6000 purses, each valued at 84/. sterling. Two-thirds of this sum is 
expended in paymg at least 12,000 soldiers, the standing militia of Egypt, and for the 
purchase of ^ oil, corn, and fk)ur annually sent to Mecca ; and for cleanng cabals, dPc. 200 
purses ; besides which, under one pretence or another, they manage to transmit to Con- 
stantj^nople no more than 1200 purses for the grand signior. Besides tlie said military 

force, Egypt sends 3000 soldiers (if demanded) every third year, to aid the sultan in his 
wars. 

Undw Meheinet Ali the chief source of revenue continues to be the miri, or land-tax, 
^ belonging chiefly to the pac4ia is considered more as rent than as a 

It IS levied at so much per feddan = about an acre; the maximum not being 
a ve bo piasters per feddan, or a little more than 13.9., and the very low^est about half 
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that amount. The fellahs have been severely flogged when they are in arrears of rent ; 
and when they are greatly in aiTeiU’s tliey often abandon their lauds. Another source of 
revenue consists of the apalfos, or exclusive rights to sell articles ; chiefly liides and skins, salt, 
wine, spirits, fish, mustard, hoots ; various apaltos paid by the customs at Cairo, Alex- 
andria, and Damietta, and the farms called Hordes, 

Tlfc fiscal systcyi of Egypt is j)ernicious to the country and to the treasury ; and 
the fraud in collection, and the pillage before the Revenue is paid to the govenimeut, are the 
consequences of an unsound system. 

A translation of the income and expenditure of Egypt for 1833, is givcii<.irf’follows in 
Dr. Bo wring’s Report. 

Expi:nses in the year 124^ of tlic lIcKira, 

A.n. 1833. 

Purses. 

Army cx])euses ! 120,000 

Principal functionaries 39,800 

Coptic scribes and (>tlie.r employes 20,000 

i’ensions to the old JVIoutzeliiiis ;‘t,r)00 

2,200 


RjiVENCES of EgJTt in the year 1249 of tlie He- 
gira, A. i>. 1833. 

Ihirscs. 

Miri, or land-tax 22.5,000 


Perdch, or capitation -tax 
Profit on cotton, indigo, flax, opium, su- 
gar, rice, honey, wax, scnnii, rose-wa- 
ter, linseed, lettuces, and saffron 


70,000 


Expenses of the o.aravan of pilgrims.. 


90,000 ^ 

Profit on cotton goods 12,000 ! Cost of the manufactures and wages of 

„ stuffs and silk goods 9,500 I the workmen, iS:e 

Customs at Alcxamh'ia and municipal j l:^xpenscs for the eonstruetion ( 

duties (i.OOO ; factories, ilikes, bridges, Ac. 

7,353 i Peinittane(‘ to Ckrtistantinoplc 

l,()t)l ! Hudget of the navy 

2.7.50 ; ExfH'iises of rbe viceroy's court 


Darnietta and Jloulaq 

Eos tat 

Fisheries at Menzalch 


Com-tax at Cairo 30,000 j Itation.s to pnl»lie fimetionaries., 

Salt, roots, and fish .3,500 i Pay of the irregular Turkish ea^ 

Appaltc of liquors 2,771 

Profit on hides 7,000 

Land customs from Syria 200 

Lime, plaster, liay-salt, tmd stones 4,400 

Customs at Suez and Cosstdr 0,000 

Municipal duties of Upper and Lower 

Egypt 3,300 

Taxes on dancing women, musicians, and 

public singers 900 

Municipal duty on cattle 2,000 

Appalto on senna 290 

Mint 3,000 

Duty on date pdin trees 4,000 

I'rofit on sale of mats 800 

„ natron 000 

„ soda at Alexandria 300 

Customs at Darouay 270 

Sal ammoniac 400 

Silver-melting and jewellery 490 

Sugar inanufact ures : 1,200 

Okels and btizaiirs of Upper Egypt 400 

Karatcli duty • 640 

Octroi of the Faioum and fishery of 

Lsikc MoBris .580 

Boats on the Nile 2,400 


Pay of the irregiilar Turkish cavalry.... 

„ Bedouin Arabs 

Pensions to harems 

Articles brought from Eur(q>e* 

Hojit building at Bouhui 

ISfilitary school 

Printing (*stablishments 

SJiip building 

Household exiiciuses of the vieejroy 

Material of war 

Forage for e.'nnels and la-asts of burden 
Secret e.xpeiises, missions, presents at 

Constantinople, Ac 

Purchases of horses, camels, &c 

„ cashmeres, cloths, silk, jew- 
els, 


21,600 

18,000 

12,000 

60,000 

10,000 

5,000 

6,.500 

5.000 

6.000 

15.000 

3.500 

1.500 
350 

15, .505 
4,00(t 

14.000 

4.000 

1 G,(MH) 

3.000 

14,000 


Purses 50.5,1-15 

£ stcrliug 2,.525,725 


Purses 420, ,505 

X sterling.....*.... 2,102,525 


revenue in 182P amounted to only 240,000 purses, and the expenditure to about 
190,000 purses. The present net revenue of Egyjit may be estimated at least at 800,000 
j)urses, or about 4,000,000/. sterling, and tlio cxjKmditurc is less tlian during the occupa- 
tion of Syria. The pacha’s expenditure is, however, enormous in consequence of the pdblic 
works he has been carrying on, and the various improvements lie has been introducing into 
Egypt. Hcbhas no state debt. * 


In I82J, 12 piasters were of the same value as 20 in 1833. 
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Tlie cliurcli revenues are independent of the state revenue, the mosques having ge- 
nerally lands belonging to them. 

MONIES, WEIGHTS, AND MEASURES. 

“ Monies. By the late regulatioirj of his highness, the currency of the country is 

establisht^ as follows. The piaster is the standard money. It is in weight and value the 
20th pav' of the dollar of Maria Theresa. The piaster is divided into 40 paras. In silver 
money there are pieces of 10 paras, 20 paras, 1 piaster, 5 piasters, 10 piasters, and 20 
piasters. In copper money-pieces, of 1 para and 5 paras. In gold, there are pieces of o 
piasters, 10 piasters, 20 piasters, and 100 piasters. The value of gold money is equal 
to that of the Spanish doubloon. This system has been substituted for one which had 
caused the gradual depreciation of the currency. It permits the circulation of foreign 
money to be established, and by securing a legal circulation to the Egyptian currency, will 
extend its use, and facilitate commercial transactions. 

“ Weights and Measures . — The drachm is the standard of weight : 144 drachms 
make a ro'ttolo, or pound ; 400 drachms, an oke ; 100 rottoli, a kantar or quintal. The 
i\)uh Is the standard of measure ; it is a truncated cone, inches in height, and its 

mean diameter inches. Tlie rouh is divided into 4 kaddehs ; the kaddehs into 4 
roubaas, and the roubaa into 2 karouhias ; 24 roubs make 1 ardeb. The confusion which 
existed in measures of length has induced his highness to adopt the decimal system, of 
whiclifthe French ‘ metre* is the standard/* 


CHAPTER V. 

AGIUCI’LTURE OF EGYPT. 

<■> 

The agriculture of the valley of the Nile and the Delta of Egypt has been 
greatly arrested in its progress by the religion of the Koran, which has been 
prepared more for warriors and a pastoral people than for the cultivating of 
the soil. Mehemet Ali, and his son Ibrahim, though both have been brought 
up as warriors, are ardent farmers. Ibrahim Paclia has directed his special 
attention to agriculture and the rearing of cattle. 

The following statements, relative to the agriculture of Egypt, are condensed 
from Dr. BowTing^s report, Col. Campbcirs report, translations from the first 
volume of RiippeFs Travels to Abyssinia, and various accounts in French, Italian, 
and German. • 

“Tlie productive powci’s of tlic soil of Egypt are incalculable. Wherever water is 
scattered, there springs up a vapid and beautiful vegetation ; the seed is sow n and w^atered, 
and scarcely any otlu»r care is rcquiied for the oixlinary fruits of earth. Even in spots ad- 
jacent to tlie desert, and wliicli seem to bo taken possession of by the siyids, NRigation 
bnngs rapidly forth a variety of OTcen herbs and plants. In two years an agreeable 
garden may be created in the neighbourhood of Alexandria, which is the least promising 
pa of Egypt. Many a spot there is where the tall weeds grow coai*sely but splendidly, 
winch would nourish the faii-cst fi-uits and richest produce. It is tiue that much has been 
years by tlie means of irrigation. The pacha has iiitioduc*^ more than 
’ (( . or mad lines for raising w'ater, and W’hcrev or there is water there is fertility. 

A perpetual struggle is carried on between the desert and cultivation. In many 
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parts of the Delta the desert has invaded and mastered Uie soil. In tlie neig'hboinhood of 
Abouzabel, in the district of Essiout, and some other parts of Egypt, tlie desert has been 
vanquished by cultivation. In. fact, were there hands to plough, and water to irrigate, it 
is not easy to calculate what an immense tract of tenitory iniglit be rescued fi’om waste. 
Still, to counterbalance, as it were, the productive powers of the soil, other difHculties pe- 
culiar to Eastern rcgi<vis present themselves in Egypt. The hot M'lnds of the desert often 
destroy the hopes of the husbandihan ; their intensity and duration become objects to 
him of the greatest anxiety, for there are seasons in which the khamsine (which takes its 
name from its ordinary diuration of 50 days), dries up whole distiicts, even aftef' frri^tion. 
Added to this, the prospect of large and productive liarvests is sometimes cut off by tlie 
visitations of locusts, winch appeal* in clouds of myriads, destroying every tlaiig before them. 

“In Egypt one necessity absorbs all others ; the sunshine to ripen, the fair weather for 
gathering the fruits of the earth, may always be reckoned on, but, unless the inundations of 
the Nile irrigate the lands, in vain through immense distnets is the seed sown, in vain the 
iiusbandman goes forth to harvest. The inundations are very vanous in their character 
and consequences : when favourable to the upper regions, they are excessive in the loucr; 
and when they suit the lower districts, tliey sometimes leave the higher country almost dry. 

“ When tlie Nile rises from 23 to 24 coudees, 2,000,000 feddans (of about an ^jlnglisli 
acre each) are cultivated. The mivi (land-tax) was, in 1833, established on this basis. 
But often the Nile does not rise above 10 coudees, and the innndation is not permanent 
enough to produce the effect desired. Egypt is calculated to have 3,500,000 feddans of 
cultivable land, if cultivation were puslied to its greatest extent. ^ 

“ M. Linant, an able Frencli engineer, calculated there are in Lower Eg}^pt 50,000 
sakialis for asnaf^ (cultivation by irrigation.) not to reckon shadoofs. Each snkiah may 
be estimated as having three oxen (say 150,000 oxen) and two men (being 1 00,000 
in all). They work, on an average, 180 days in the year, the oxen costing 1^ piaster 
each, making 40,500,000 piasters, or 405,000/. ; the men at 1 piaster, making 18,000,000 
piasters. A sakiah costs for erection an average of ] ,200 piasters ; so that 50,000 repre- 
sent a capital of 60,000,000 piasters. An ox is worth 900 piasters, wliich reju’esents a 
capital of 105,000,000 piasters ; thus the interest of 165, 000 ,000 piasters, which must be 
calculated at 12 per cent per annum, M. Linant estimates in all at 65,52(^000 piasters, or 
650,000/. sterling per year — an enormous outlay for the charges of irrlgatiofi alone. This 
heavy expense, it is imagined, would be got rid of by the barrage of the Nile, at a short 
distance from the fork of the Delta. The outlay on canals and sakiahs is immensely 
great; 20,000 purses, or 100,000/. steiilng, have been sj)ent in the small canal of Serdawi, 
which only waters, even with tlie assistance of sakialis, 8000 feddans of land. 

“ Canals . — Independently of the Great Mahmoudiech canal from Alexandna to the 
Nile, and which serves the puqioscs of navigation and irrigation, many canals have been 
constructed under the government of Mehemet Ali. In the Delta, the canal of Tanta, 
whose mouth is at Shebyn, to the south, and near Safai'gah, joins a canal at Karr el 
Sheikh, west of Defyveli ; it is 13,500 kassahehs = 54,000 yards long and 4 wide; has 
four sluices at Vamas, and preserves its Waters throngli the year. Tliere ai*e also the canal 
of Bouhyeh, 15,5(X) kassabehs = 62,(X)0 yards long, and 4 wide, on tlie Dainietta branch ; 
that of Bahyreh, 26,000 kassabehs = l64,(X)0 yards long and 5 wide, on the Rosetta 
branch of the Nile. 

“ W dls . — Beyond the valley of the Nile wells liave been coinjdeted for the supply of 
water. Two English engineers repaired or excavated, in 1831 and 1832, a (considerable 
number of wells. There are eight wells between Keiieh and Kosscir, four of which have 
been put into a good condition. 

“ JMstribn^ion of l^rodiicc . — In the distribution of agricultural productions tlie govern- 
ment generally takes the initiative, by detemiining what quantity of a particular article 
shall be cultivated in a given district, and at a price fixed upon before the time of deliv^iy. 
By tills ajrangement most of the produce of the land comes into the liands of the goveni- 
inent on terms determined by itself; and, in fact, the government, considering itself possessed 
of tlie fee simple of the lands, looks upon tlie fellahs as labourers under its direction, 
who may abandon, as indeed they frequently do, the lands whenever the conditions of 
cultivation are not satisfactory to them. When the fellah is poor, the prices paid by the 
government scarcely allow him to exist ; but when the holder of the lands has capital for 
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seed, and can afroi*d to wait for the returns, the pnees allowed by the government will 
probably give from 15 to 20 per cent on the outlay of capital. In bad and steril years the 
government furnishes to the fellah his seed. Certain quantities are placed for this purpose 
in the hands of the authorities, who distnbute them among the poorer peasants, accord- 
ing to the quantity of land they hold. They repay the advances with interest after the 
harvest. When the produce is large, the fellah usually lays aside a* sufficient provision of 
seed. 

“ Forced Cultivation , — The excuse aleged for forcing a particular cultivation in Egy pt 
is, that lazy habits of the fellahs would ind ice them to abandon cultivation altogether, 
or at all events only to produce the articles necessary for their own consumption, and such 
as required the •mallest application of labour, were not the despotic stimulant applied. 

Indolence of the Fellahs . — The indolence of the fellahs may be, to a certain extent, a 
justification of that direction which the government gives to cultivation, by requiring the 
production of certaiR articles in particular localities, not allowing to the peasant or proprie- 
tor to decide as to what pj’oduce would be most profitable to him. 

ResponsihilUt/ of lyistricts for Taxes , — Under the present system, a district is respon- 
sible en masse iov the amount of its taxes; so that, if there be any defaulter, the sum of the 
defalcation must be made up by those who have already paid their own quotas. The jus- 
tification of the present aiTangement is found in the circumstance, that the Sheikhs el Beled, 
and more powerful landholders, often contrive to luin the i>etty cultivator by the unfair 
distribution of the imposts ; and that the only check upon their rapacity is to make the 
whole of the tax-payers responsible for the ivliole amount levied on the district. 

“ Agricultural Monopolies . — The mono 2 >olies and interferences of the Egyptian govern- 
ment with agriculture have to a great extent grown up under the sanction, and with the 
encouragement of several of the consuls of Alexandria, who have been often the agents of 
the pacha ; and, while they have represented the different courts, have been carrying on a 
large and lucrative trade on their own account. Except the consuls-general of England, 
France, Austria, Russia, and Spain, all the others are said to be merchants who deal largely 
in the commodities of the country, and whose intercourse with the authorities is more fre- 
quently for privat^i than for public objects. The fellah who has sold his produce at the 
price govcrrrnent chooses to give, wdiich is always low, is often com 2 )elled to buy it 
again at the price the government chooses to fR, which is invariably high, nor can he 
always obtain it, offer what he may. By this impoverishment of the fellah, the govern- 
ment is itself a sufferer. The payment of his taxes falls into arrear, his land is neglected, 
and then abandoned, and the diminished receipts of the treasury are the immediate conse- 
quence of the diminished culture of the soil. 

“ It is im^iossible to 2 )reseiit any thing like a general view' of the state of agriculture in 
Egypt, every district having characteristics of its own. I will mention a few facts, col- 
lected in various localities, which may serve to throw some light iqion the several tojiics, by 
reference to piu*ticular cases. 

“ The Faioum . — In the Faioum, wliich was formerly the most richly -cultivated part of 
Egypt, the desert has made many inroads. The irrigation of this part of the country is 
provided for, not by wells or shadoofs, but by a variety of streams and watercourses, w'liich 
supply, but insufficiently, the land with humidity. Compared with very remote times, 
there is little doubt that this portion of the country, so well known as the garden of Egypt, 
has lost much of its fertility. 

“ It is estimated that in the Es Siout district the quantity of cultivated land has increased 
one-fifth since 1830; that the average produce of wheat is from six aidebs (80 bushels) 
l^er feddan, to eight ardebs, or 40 bushels. The value of dourah was to wiieat in the pro- 
portion of 6 to 10, and it frequently gave 12 ardebs (60 bushels) per feddam In^this dis- 
trict it has been found more satisfactory’^ instead of daily wages, to give the fellali a certain 
jiroportion of the produce of the soil. The cultivation of indigo has, in some cases, been 
eminently successful, and has given a return equal to four or five purses (20/. to 251, ster- 
Img) per feddan. Opium and sugar Q^ve also profitable results. 
e A district of Fsneh, 25,000 mddans of land are in cultivation for the summer crops 

ii^aize, and about 20,000 for the winter crops of wheat and barley. Of these 
3000 are wigated by the inundations of the Nile, and neaj-ly 20,000 by the sakiah or sha- 
doof. A feddan requires the labour of one fellah to irrigate it in summer, and two fellahs 



in winter, from the lowness of the water in the Nile. There is a vejy great difference in the 
production of the fields which are artificially ^vatered, compared wdth those irrigated by tlie 
Nile. The feddan watered by the shadooi" will give from 10 to 12 ardebs, while the pro- 
duce of those watered by the oveiflow of the Nile does not exceed 4 or 5 ardebs. The 
most productive spots are the islands of the Nile, which usually render the maximum of 
from IV) to 12 ardebs of "wheat ; but in the mainland the average does not exceed 7 
to 8 ardebs. Of barley the produce is from 20 to 2^4 ardebs the feddan. 

“ M. Mengin calculates that 1,856,000 feddans were cultivated in 1833. 

“ In 1835, 2,000,000 of feddans were sayl to be under culture, paying niiri, ^aland-tax, 
at the rate of from 24 to 30 rials per feddan ; as for Upper Egypt, some lands only pay 
16 to 17 rials; 25 rials w’ere calculated as the avei*age, and the recemt, vaguely esti- 
mated, will be 90,000,000 rials, = 1 12,500,000 piasters, or 225,000 purses, = 1,125,000/. 
sterling.” 

“ Produce of Egypt . — The produce of Egypt, in 1834, was stated to Dr. Bowring to be 
as follows : 


Wheat 

Beans 

lentils 

Barley 

Maize 

Doiirah .... 
Chick-]>eas 

Biipins 

llclbeh*. ... 


Total, 


Anlebs. ' Sugar cwt. 32,000 

. 950,000 Cotton (Egyptian qmiJity) do. 6,6oO 

800.000 ' Ditto (forergn quality) do. 200,000 

70.000 ; Flax !! do. . .55,000 

560.000 ! Indigo oke^ 77,300 

160.000 . Saffron cwt. 3,.500 

850.000 ’ Tobacco do. 100,000 

50.000 flennali do. 30,000 

35.000 Silk okes 65,000 

110.000 Opium do.* 15,000 

I.inseed ardebs 60,000 

3,585,000 nice do, 136,000 


“ Ardebs of Cairo, each= 14 Paris bushels ; or, 1,821 hectolitres each. The Damietta 
ardeb is 225 okes ; the okc 400 drachms. The Rosetta ardeb is 155 okos ; the oke 2| lbs. 
avoirdupois. 

The quantity of wlieat produced in Egypt may be estimated at from 1,000,000 (or 
630,000 imperial quarters in an ordinary year) to 2,000,000 of ardebs in a good season. 

“ In abundant years, wdieathas been sold at 25 piasters per ardeb ; this is the mini- 
mum price ; it has been as high as 190tpiasters, as w as the case in 183S v hut notwith- 
standing the heavy expenses of sowing, labour, and harvesting, it is calculated that the 
returns for wheat production on capital, are not less on an average than 10 to 20 per cent 
per annum ; and this is considerably increased wdicn the cultivator has camels and oxen of 
his own. 


“ Produce of a Fedda?} or Acre . — The following is a pro forma account of the pro- 
duce and expenses on a feddan of land sowm with wheat : 


‘ Piasters. Piasters. 

“ It w ill give an average of 4 ardebs sold at 50 piasters . . . = 200 

JVJiri, say maximum 28 rials = piasters .... 63 

Sowing and cost of labour ... . . . . .20 

Labour for liarvest 2 days for 10 labourers = 20 sheaves and 

straw per 3 ueheba ^ ardeb . 12.20 

^ These labourers also have tlie right of gleaning after the han^est. 

Transport from the field to the village, 4 days’ camel liire at 

piasters 10 

Two pair oxen for thrashing, 4 days at 5 piasters . . . 40 * 

Labourers 4 days at 2 kcle, each being 1 ueheba = 4 ucheba 

or g of an ardeb ....... .16 

Four days for the keeper at 1 kelc 8 

Small charges ....... .4 

173.20 


* . Profit . . , , 26.20 

“ Dourah is pi-oduced in considerable quantities in Upper Egj’pt ; its ordinary 


* A seed with 9 somewhat bitter taste, whose flour is mixed with dourah by the fellahs. 
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pi-ice is about 30 or 40 per cent lower than that of wheat. It is more commonly the food 
of the fellah than any other f^ain, and is cultivated with much success. 

“ Rice is also an important article ; it is principally grown in the lower lands of the 
Delta. The district around Rosetta produced, formerly, above 110,000 ardebs; but the 
cultivation had diminished, according to a late return, to about one-tenth part of tliis amount. 
It is now imderstood to be somewhat on the incre^e. 

“ Tobacco is grown to a considerable extent in Middle Egypt, but the quality is inferior 
and is used only for the consumption of the country. Syida supplies the greater quantity of 
the tobac;:» : used by the opulent classes. ... 

“ Cotton is incomparably the most important product of Egypt. Its introduction is 
wholly due to tl^ enterprise of i^fchemet Ali. The average growth of this ai-tide, as re- 
gards her relations with foreign countries, may be said to fluctuate from 100,000 to 150,000 
bales per year, the bale being about 2 cwt., the price varying from 8 dollars to 20 dollars per 
quintal. * 

“ Cotton is not willingly cultivated by the fellah, and would probably be scai-cely pro- 
du.ced at all but through the interference of the pacha. When the grower is rich and in- 
fluential enough to protect himself* against the exaction and the dishonesty of the collectors 
and other agents of the government, cotton production at the price paid by the pacha is 
profitable ; but wlnm the poor fellah is at the meixjy of the officers of the state, his situation is 
fi’equently most dej)lorable, and he is pillag*cd without mercy ; often when the cotton he 
produces is of sujierior qujility he gets only the ordinary price ; he is cheated in weight, 
and cheated by being kept out of his money ; indeed the functionary too often dreams of 
notliin§ but to extort from the suffering fellah wliatever he can get hold of. Another cause 
for the unw illingness with w'liich cotton is cultivated is, that it produces only one crop per 
year, while many other fruits of the soil give two or three harv^ests. 

“ The average produce of cotton does not exceed two caiitars per feddan, and in many 
parts not more tlian one cantar; with proper attention to irrigation, to cultivation, and to 
gathering the wool, seven or even eight cantars per feddan may frequently be obtained ; 
and five cantars would be a fair average production at a price of 200 piasters per cantai’. 
In liOwer Egypt i}iQ w'ater-wheel is usually employed in irrigating cotton lands, the fellah 
having genei-alh oxen for the work ; but in Middle and lljiper Egypt the water is for the 
most pai’t raised by hand, employing the simplest of all machines — a pole, at one end of 
w'hich is suspendea a leather bag, which descends to the water, and at the other end a large 
stone, or a quantity of clay, to balance the w^eight of water, the pole being suspended on 
an upright post. 8onietiines there are tw o or three such machines to raise the water from 
the river to the higher grounds, by a succession of reservoirs. During many months of the 
year the whole Arab population (ippears to be engaged in bringing water from the Nile 
to the adjjicent fields. 

“ Generally sf caking, the soli of Egypt is favourable to the cultivation of cotton: a strong 
soil, retaining its humidity, where the tree can become most robust, and in the neighbour- 
liood of the Nile, is preferred, not subject to the inundations, however. Tlie fellahs place 
dikes around the plantations to preserve them from the flooding. In winter they are win- 
tered every fifteen days. In spring (on account of the heavy dew^s) generally once only 
in twelve days. In Lower Egypt the soil is once ploughed ; m the Said twice, if the land 
is light. Furrows are traced at a distance of 1 metr. 25 cent. (50 inches) ; the depth 
ploughed is 36 centimetres. Tlie plough is generally, but the hoe is sometimes used. *The 
ox, buffalo^ and ass aro the auxiliaries. The earth, after being ploughed, is broken and 
levelled by the hoe ; holes are made three to four inches in diameter, in which the seed is 
placed, twro to four grains in every liole, at a depth of tw'o to throe inches, the grains having 
been previously steeped 2i hours in w^ater ; they always sow' in March ai\jl April. The 
mstance of the cotton -trees one from another is about a metre. In the neighbourhood of 
the towns, the spaces are planted wdth vegetables, dc. The intention of tlie fellah is always 
to sow in straight lines, but he seldom succeeds. Sometimes two or three plants grow up 
together without any disadvantage. , The weeds w hich spring between the trees, after the 
inundation, are removed by hand, and at the commencement of winter the jslough is eni- 
ynoyed tor the operation in the lai'g^ plantations, and the hoe in the small ones ; this dealing 
begins when the plant is three metres high. The clearing is beneficial to the soil. On the 
second year the weeding is accomplished by the plough and hoc. The cotton-tree is 
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pruned with a sort of hook, so closely, that all the bninches are lopi>ed and used os firewood, 
'riie fellalis, "who have no instrument in Upper Egypt, bi*eak off the branches, which does no 
injury to the tree. The cotton-tree is less closely pruned the first year than the second and 
third ; the free is much strengthened by pruning. Formerly there were trees half a cen- 
tury old, but it is ascertained that after tliree years the produce diminishes. Generally 
speaking, the produce of a tree is fi-om 1 to lb. for the fii*st year, 1^ to li the second 
and third year; after ‘which the quantity lessens. The cotton harvest begins in Jidv, and 
finishes in .January; when the weather is wet, the harvest ends in December. A labourer 
can collect fi*oin 15 to 18 lbs. of cotton [ler d(iy ; a labourer can cultivate four feddans, each 
feddan containing 1000 cotton-trees ; but for the removing the cotton from the capsules the 
jissistance of children is called in. The cotton is separated by a simple |?nachine, moved 
by the foot, consisting of two cylinders ; a workman can separate from 12 to 15 lbs. per day. 
Wien the fellah is a small cultivator, lie liimself sejmrates the cotton ; when a large one, he 
employs labom-ers, who are paid five francs for separating a quintal of' 120 lbs. Nothing 
is done for cleansing the cotton after its separation from the husks. It is put into bales in a 
dirty and peppery state ; sometimes a fellali pays attention to the cleanness of Ids cotton, Init 
rai’ely. For packing, only the pressure of the foot was employed formerly ; of late the 
American press has been introduced. There are six such presses in Boulaq. each worked by 
three labourers, who pack 18 to 20 bales per day. The bales are of 100 kilogi’Smnies, 
1^ metre high, 1 metre wide; but by the new system, the same weight, 1 meti-e in height, 
and 1-^ metre of diameter. 

“No advances ai’e ordinarily made to the fellah hy the pacha; he requires the payment of 
the miri after the harvest ; the fellah is obliged to deliver all his produce to the ]iacl\a, who 
pays the cultivator from 1 12 to 150 piasters the quintal of 120 lbs., according to tlie quality, 
the fellah being required to deliver it in the principal town of the district, lie receives a 
document for the value of the cotton ; if he have not paid liis contributions, the amount 
is deducted from them ; if he have, he gets his money little by little at the convenience of 
tlie dii’cctor of the district. The price of labour in the Said is from 20 to 30 paras a day 
for field-labour. In Lower Egypt it is 30 to 40. The expense i)f living is about half the 
price of labour. There are abundance of fellahs whose expenditure is se^ircely per day. 
The cotton-grounds should be removed from the inundations of tlie Nile, either by dikes or 
their elevated position. Outlie contrary, wheat, pulse, Ac., succeed best m« the inundated 
lands. For these the sowing takes place in the month of November, alter the i*otreat of the 
waters ; but of cotton in Mart?h or A})iil. There the introduction of cotton has interfered 
little wdtli the means of jiroduciiig wheat, but has princijmUy driven maize out of cultiva- 
tion. The arrangement for cultivation is, that the commanders of the provinces, according 
to the orders of the pacha, directs tlie quantity of feddans to be sown with cotton in each 
village, after an examination of the localities. The head of the villages sub-dirccts to each 
fellali the quantity of feddans he is to sow. When produced, the cottdn is delivered as 
above described. Tliere was at first some resistance on the part of the fellahs to cotton 
cultivation ; but as it really interfered little with other produce, they liave willingly adoptxid 
it, as the pacha has assisted them with wrils and water-wheels, which have greatly tempted 
them. The first price paid by the pacha was 175 piasters ; but the reduction of that price 
has led to a diminished zeal and an increased neglect. 

“ Rate Silk is an object to which some attention has been paid in Egypt, and is likely 
to become of great importance hereafter. The mulberry-trees sprout in January, and are 
in full leaf the 10th or 18th of February. There are mulberry plantations at Ouady Soniulat, 
ill the provinces of Sharkyeh, Mansoumh, Menouf, Garbye’ili, Ivaloubeyeli,* Damictta, 
Rosetta, and Ghizeh. There are 3000 feddans of mulberry-trees in Ouady Somulat, and 
7000 inutile otjier districts. Tliree hundred mulbcrry-ti’cos ocqipy a feddan, so that there 
are three millions of trees in all. The produce of silk was, in 1832, 6748 okes. 

Many hundred feddans have been planted with mulberiy- trees by Ibrahim Pacha, and 
its cultivation is still extending ; but the Egyptian production is not equal to the Egyptian 
demand for raw silk, of which considerable quantities jare imported from Syria. 

“ The SOgar-cane has of late assumed considerable importance among the agricultural 
products of Egypt, and its cultivation will no doubt rapidly spread. 

“ The quantity of land occupied by the cane is 272 feddans, and the number of 
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laboui*ers employed in harvesting was 750. Tlicir pay was 30 paras per day. 

Gathei-ing tlie cane and making the sugar employs two months. Almost without exception, 
the labourers mutilated themselves by cutting off the first finger of tlie right-han<b de- 
stroying the right eye, or pulling out tlie front teeth, in order to avoid the conscription. 

“ The produce of sugar is about 27^^ cantars (each about 100 Ihs. avoirdupois) per feddan. 
The sugar is thrice boiled ; the crushing- wheels are moved by Qxen, and fill 14 to 16 
vessels containing about four cantars altogether in the 24 hours. The works proceed night 
and day, and when the labourers are weaiy, and take tbeir rest, they are replaced hy 
othew. " Most of the pans employed are of o' arse earthenware, manufactured on the spot. 
The canes grow to a great height, and are large in diameter; 15 persons are necessary to 
supply a mill, and when they hive completed their work, they leave off without any re- 
ference to the time they have been occupied. Independently of the men, a considerable 
inimlier of boys and girls are employed, and their usages are from 10 to 25 paras per day, 
to 1^^. The government provides bread for them at a price generally somewhat 
under the price of the market ; they were charged, for example, 12 paras = per oke, 
in.jtead of 20= \\d.^ which was the cost from the baker ; and at these prices were allowed 
to purchase an oke per day, the amount of wdiich is deducted froin tlieir wages. They 
woul4 willingly obtain more bread, hut the quantity supplied is limited. The sugar is 
made of different qualities; the finest lump sugar sells for 302 piasters per caiitar = 7^</. 
per lb. The sugar-can(» is found to cxliaust even tlie rich soil of Egypt ; and it was ne- 
cessary frequently to shift the place of production. The character of tlie soil, however, 
and the facilities for irrigation, the very low cost of labour, would seem to point out 
Eg)'pt as particulai-ly >vell calculated for sugar production. In these districts, 2d. a day 
may be estimated as the average value of man’s daily labour. The adjacency of the plan- 
tations to a cheap river communication adds greatly to their profitable character. For 
sugar, cotton, rum, and indigo, the facilities which E"gy])t affords are boundless. 

“ Another rotuin of the pr<jduce of sugar-cane cultivation gave, from 152 feddans of land, 
4010 cantars of sugar, and 4493 cantars of molasses, being about 26 cantars of sugar, and 29 
of molasses per feddan. There is a sugar refinery at Ileyrcinoun ; it was established in 1818 
by an Eiiglishraais who was succeeded by tw o Italians. The whole is tolerably w ell organ- 
ized. In 1826 rile demand w as interfered with by large European importations ; but the 
quality has greatly improved. In 1831 the refiners produced 1 1,000 quintals. The esta- 
blishment received 3000 quintals of molasses from neighbouring provinces, independently of 
the molasses produced from tlie 11,000 quintals manufactured. Tliey buy first quality row 
sugar at 60 piasters per qiiiiitfil, 58 piasters second quality, and 34 to 40 piasters third quality. 
The first quality refined is called moukarai’, and sold at 300 piastei’s per quintal (of 100 
rottoli, the rottolo = 144 drachms) ; second quality is calletl kasr, the price 150 piasters. 


Approximate Estimate of the Expenses upon a Feddan of Land devoted to Sugar-cane 
Cultivation in the Year 1837, furnished hy the Nazir of Ibrahim Pacha’s Sugar Works. 

Piaslerr, ° Piasters 

Land-tax 106.10 ' Brought forward 1484 30 

Jood for cattle 3oO days 450.00 , 16 porters 00 

Pigeon’s dung, I5ardebs, for nianiire 10.5.00 i Water-carriers . . 

*1... .1 I -r.. s-.uu 


Cost of the sugar-cane seed 3^24.00 

50 labourers for clearing the ground 27,V0 

Rewards to labourers, 7 for 3 days 21.00 

Labourers fq/r levelling the ground 3.00 

Workmen for raising the water, days S60 ... 270.00 

Porters for carrying the seeds 12.20 

Eight persons for cleaning the seed 6.00 

Twelve persons for spreading* the pigeon 

manure p.OO 

Head sower 7,go 

Ro^s for water- wells 25.00 

43 persons for cleaning the cane 36.00 

64 j^rsons for attending to the cane 48.00 

Hollers and sugar makers 33.30 


Carried forward 1484.i 


,30 


jc^.OO 

Porters for carrying the liquid ko.OO 

Director of the fire 4 ^ 0 q 

Cost of firewood lO^ioo 

Cost of oil for lighting 12.00 

Cost of tallow and soap 

Cost for hay for animals employed about 

fires • y.... 48.oo 

Payment of janiaaries, clerks* &c. .183 00 

3035,30 

Expenses of working the sugar ' 80.00 

M the second process 86.30 

Total 2202. VO 
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Results of tlie Produce of a Feddan in Raw Sugar. 


Value of CHUtars 12, rotols 40, best siip^nr 

Value of caiilars 14, rotols 4, second quality sugar 

Value of canturs 29, rotols 33 , ordinary sugar 

Piastom. 

842.16 

1 466.26 

‘ t 

.5,429.02 

Deduct expenses as above 

2.202.20 

Net oroce^s of a Feddan of Land 



= 32/. sterling. 


‘‘ Rum , — Some progress lias been made in tlic manufacture of rum iti the sugar dis- 
tricts possessed by Ibrahim Pacha. The quality is fair, and the j>acha lias sent to tlie 
West Indies, Onier Effendi, an intelligent Mahomedan, to examine in t^. the manufacture of 
rum, in order to introduce the best methods for its production in Egyjit. He lias made 
arrangements with persons thoroughly masters of the subject to (juit the llritish colonies 
and establish themselves in Egypt. In 1831, 14,000 quintals of molasses were distilled. 
I quintal gives 10 olces of rum of 28 degrees. The cost is 11 piasters for manufac- 
turing : 13 piasters is the first cost of molasses. The rum sold at 182 piasters per rpiintal 
of 36 okes ; the expenses of management w’cre 20 per cent. 

Many Armenians have been invited from the East Indies to teach the fellahs the best 
mode of preparing indigo; and, in consequence, indigo- works have been established at 
Shoubra, Shabyah, in the proAniice of Kaliub, Azazyeh, in the Sharkich, at l^Tenout; 
Ahinoun, Mehalir el Kebir, and Birket el Kosseir. In the Faioum and in Benlsonef there are 
also indigo establishments ; they all belong to the government and are each directed by a 
nazlr, who is charged with the payment of the woikmon, and with sending the indigo to a 
general depot in Cairo, where it is sold for the Turkisli and European markets : the quan- 
tity produced fluctuates much, the estimates varying from \ 6,000 to 80,000 okes. 

‘‘ Opium , — Armenians were invited from Smyrna some yeais ago to cultivate opium 
ill Egypt. At the end of October, after the withdrawal of the waters of the Nile, the 
seed, mixed with a portion of pidverized earth, is sown in a strong soil* in fuiTows; after 
15 days the plant springs up, and in tivo months has the thickness of a Turkish jiipo, and 
a height of four feet; the stalk is covered with long oval leaves, and tlic * fruit wliich is 
greenish, resembles a small orange. Somejdants bear four fruits at equal distances ; when 
there is but one, it is invariably at the top. Every morning before sunrise, in its progress 
to maturity, small incisions are made in the sides of the fruit, from which a white 
liquor distils almost immediately, which is collected in a vessel ; it soon becomes black and 
thickish, and is rolled into balls, which arc covered with the washed lea ves of the jilant ; 
in this state it is sold. ^Mien the seed is sown in noi^yinumhitcd gi’ound, the sakia or 
w^ater-wheel is employed, but the produce is less and of inferior quality. Tlie opinm-seods 
are crushed for lamp oil, and the plant is used for fuel. In 1831, 14,500 okes were pro- 
duced and sold at 1 1 0 piastei>i per oke. 

‘‘ Olives , — There is not a large extraction of vegetable oils in Egyj»t ; olive plantations 
are extending, however, considerably ; the fruit is large, but not sulHciently unctuous to be 
very productive. In tlie Faioum district, however, tlie olive answers well, aiid the pcasantiw 
wilKngly enpge in its cultivation. In both Upper and Lower Egypt tlie olive lias been 
extensively introduced. Ibrahim Pacha lias planted multitudes of olive-trees, and thev 
have succeeded tolerably well. The quality of the fi-uit in his plantations is good. The 
consumption of oil for bmning is very great, not only on extracirdinary occasions, when 
illumin^ions take place oii the most extensive scale, but for the ordinary purposes of light. 

“ iVfe^ro«.^The natron lakes have been of late years workbd imder the superintend- 
ence of M. Baffi, the capital having been furnished by Mr. George Gibarra. M. Baffi had 
obtained reputation by the inti*oduction of the process for obtaining saltpeti-e without any 
other heat than that of the temperature of Egypt. The lakes whicli furnish the natruin <)r 
mineral alkafi are at about 12 hours' distance from afty inliabited spot, and a succession of 
experiments have led to a production of a very pure material, which is said tn have many 
advantages over the best potashes. The article known to chemists as carbonate of soda has 
been purified in the proportion of 90 to 17 of the old iiutr«>n of commerce. 
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-Rosewater, — Faioum is th^ land of rose-trees. In May the soil is twice turned up, 
divided into squares, and slips are then planted in holes at a distance of 2-^ feet. The 
slips are coveretl with earth, which is kept constantly humid, till the trees appear above 
ground, when the irrigation is lessened and the trees reach their natural height of about 2 ^ 
feet. At the end of December the shoots are cut at the surface of the ground, Irrigation 
being recommenced for 30 to 40 days, beipg the time necessary for the budding and blowing 
of tlie dower. The roses are gathered every morning before sunrise, while covered with 
dew ; they are placed in an alembic ere they dry or heat, and the distillation lasts six hours. 
The water 'is''‘w4iitc when drawn from the alembic ; that olfered for sale is generally yellowed 
by a mi xt 01*0 of water from roses which have been infused. A feddan gives from six to 
seven quintals of foaes. In 1832, ?100 quintals were collected. By a reiduction of 50 per 
cent from distillation, these 800 quintals give 400, w'hich produced 4f),000 rottoli of rose- 
water. A fe<ldan plajited with rose-trees costs 60 piasters for culture and taxes, and gives 
3 quintals, which give 300 rottoli, which, at three piasters, produce 900 piasters net. But 
no person is allowed to distil roses for his own account, and those who cultivate them are 
obliged to sell them to the government. 

“ Otto of Roses is not manufactured in the Faioum. The consequence of the mo- 
nopoly i^* the gradual diminution of rose-trees throughout the district, every person being 
interested in producing as few as possible. 

“ Rates. — One of the most productive and most extensively cultivated objects of the 
vegetable kingdom is the date-tree. It is spread over all Egypt, is a source of considerable 
revenue ^o the government (1 piaster j)er tree being generally levied), and administers, 
both by its fruit, trunk, branches, leaves, and fibres, to the comforts of the natives far more 
than any other product of the soil. Revenue is collected on about 2,000,000 of date-trees. 

‘‘ Madder is jiroduced in Middle Egypt to some extent for the consumption of the 
country, principally for dyeing the tarbouche, or skullcaps, which are universally w'om. 
Madder cultivation was introduced in 1825. In 1833 there were 300 feddans in Upper 
Egypt, and 500 in the Delta and the Kelyoub, devoted to madder roots. 

“ Wine. — Egypt was never celebrated for its wines. A few attempts have been 
made, principally "by Ibrahim Pacha, to introduce the cultivation of the vine ; and .some 
tolerably good wi;.e has been made. The white wine resembles Marsala, though it is not 
eqwd to it in quality ; the red is somewhat similar to the common wine of Spain. 

Trees, — The indigenous trees of Egypt are few. The acacia (lebbek) has a fine 
foliage in the time of the inundation. The heart of the tnmk, wdnch is black, is employed 
in wheel-making and sakiiis : the white part of the trunk easily decays. 

“ The sycamore (giinmis) is knotty and not easily sjdit ; it is used much in the con- 
struction of sakias. Its fruits grow from the trunk, but do not ripen unless cut. 

“ The acacia nilotria (saat) is used for hedges and enclosures ; it is also employed for 
boat-building on the Nile, for sakias, and for charcoal. In Upper Egypt gum is extracted 
from this tree. Boats are constructed in Senaar of the saat, which comes down the Nile 
for sale. Its fruit, called karat, is used for tanning, and it completely impregnates the 
leather in 40 days ; so tanned, the leather resists heat admirably, but not humidity. 

“ The etl is a tree of light wood, wdiich flourishes with so small a quantity of water as to 
grow on the skirts of the desert. Its appearance resembles the cypress. 

“ The 7iehk is a tree bearing fruit resembling olives, wliose wood is employed for variccis 
purposes. 

The dosim (hyphjcnc coriacea) is a dichotomous palm ; the wood is used for the 
making of sakias. It is of a fibrous texture, not easily split. 

“ The date palm (phoenix dactilifei-a, Lin. ) It is easily propagated by the off-shoots 
from the roots: of its leaves, brooms and brushes are made; of the lif 1^ whilh the 
branches are bound together, all sorts of cordage ; the trunk is employed for house-building 
and many other purposes ; and the fruit, of universal consumption. 

“ Orange-trees are very numerous in the province of Galium, and lemon-trees are com- 
many plum-trees, and some apple and peach trees ; large quantities of figs 

“ There are hut few medicinal trees ; the khiar shember is a fruit used for purging, 
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“ Onions , — There is a very large production of onions in Egypt, far larger tlian that 
of potatoes, which indeed do not succeed well in the rich alluvial soil. The ordinary price 
of onions is from 4 to 6 piai^ters per can tar, or about Is. the cwt. 

“ Horticulture. — Much has been done in Egypt for horticultural improvements ; many 
of the j^rtlens are beautil’ul in appearance, and rich in their productions ; the inost striking 
are in^he care of Europeans ; that of Ibrahim Paclm, in the island of llhoda, is one of the 
most attractive. The extent of this garden is about 40 acres. The teak-tree grows in a 
most fleurishing state. In a period of seven years it had reached the height of 25 feet, 
and was most luxuriant in appearance. At forest trees are almost unknown ili ‘Egypt, the 
timber consumed for ship-building, for domestic and general purposes, being principally 
imported from Syria, the introduction of tlie teak is of the highest inter^t and importance 
to the comitry. The bamboo, the yam, the caoutchouc, the ginger, and the arrowy-root 
have also completely succeeded. 1 he custard apple has also been introduced and prospei*s. 

“ Ibrahim Pacha has gratuitously distributed seeds and plants and ti*ees from his own 
garden ; but the cases are rare in which any attention has been paid to them by the rc- 


“ To the pacha the horticulture of Egy|3t ow^es much ; not only ai’e his own extensive 
gardens watched over by intelligent and skilhil botanists, but he has sent traveling giir- 
deners to the East Indies and other parts in order to collect sj)eciinenH of such ^'cgetablo 
jwoductions as are likely to suit the Egyptian soil. Nor is there any unwUlingiiess on his 
part to incur any expenses for tlie furtherance of botanical science iuid for making it in- 
strumentiil to the general agricultural interests of the country. 

“ The experiments that luive h(*en made in the cultivation of the coffee and tea plants 
have not been fortunate, audit is to be feared that the s(»il of Egypt is not friendly to their 
production. But that the introduction of many imj^ortant agi’icultural ai*ticles, which liave 
hitherto not been attended to, w^ould add greatly to the reso twees of Egypt there can be no 
doubt. The inertness of the fellahs — tlie unwillingness to any new produce, however 
much the cultivation may promise — have been the cause of the scanty number of articles 
which the Egjyptian soil, so rich and exciting, has liithcrto nurtured. Nothing but the 
strong will of* the pacha would have led to the growth of such vast ‘supplies of cotton, to 
the cultivation of opium and indigo, and other objects of European (‘onsuniption. 

“ The chief complaint of the fellah is, tliat the government holds hi§ life, land, and 
liberty at its pleasure ; if the poor fellah does not secrete sonu‘ of his produce, it sometimes 
happens that notliing is left him at the conclusion of autumn to maintain himself and 
family through the winter. 

“ In the present day the fellah takes land at a certain price, for instance 10 feddans ; 
lie is then ordered by the government to sow^ two of them with indigo, hemp, or cotton, and 
it takes the produce of the two at its own price ; the fellah has to pay a tax in addition, 
wyhicb is about one tenth of his yearly income. A worTkman in one of the paclia’s manu- 
factories lias the pay of 33 working days deducted from his annual allowance. The 
government exacts also the straw", and two pounds of butter per feddan. 

“ A fellah w"Oidd rather lose a limb tlian be taken for a soldier. 


“ In regard to the extraordinary augmentations in the price of tlie generality of the 

S roduce, it must be understood that all the ground, wdiicli was cultivated in the time of the 
Jamelukes, was, in great part, employed for the production of objects of nourishmeiii — viz., 
wheat, barley, beans, Indian corn, garden stulFs, ti c., the produce of wliicli w as immense ; 
and the people were also enabled to rear fowls, sheep, goats, &c., and consequently the 
prices in comparison w"ith those of the present time W"ere but one -sixth to one-eighth. 

** Another part of the land was employed in the cultivation of saffron, wliicli gave from 
10,000 to 1«2,000 quintals per year. From 30,000 to 35,000 quintals of flax, at 30 
dollars, were also produced. A sufficient quantity of indigo was also produced for the use 
of the dyers, as also the cotton necessary for the consumption of the country, likewise a 
sufficient quantity of tobacco for the fellahs. 

This method of cultivation was in force until the end of the year 1805, when Mehemet 
All becanffi viceroy of Egypt, hrom that period until the time when the governor 
established monopolied, the price of every article has gradually increased — ^hut the great 
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increase of price of ail articles has chiefly taken place since the year 1824, at tlxe period 
when Mehemet Ali established his regular troops, and had to provide for their maintenance, 
as well as for that of his navy, and of the employes in his different manufactories.” 

Extracts from a journey into Abyssinia^ by E. Riippel^ translated from the Ger- 
man, — “ It will, perhaps, be proper to mention a curious fact, which, as concerns the dis- 
position of the Egyptian regency ‘s in.||:ructiv€. In the year 183^ the ovei*flowing of 
the Nile did not take place, in consequence of which a portion only of the asual harvest 
was expected. The price of agricultural produce rose considerably ; yet, notwithstanding 
this increase, Mehemet Ali thought fit to sell for exportation 60,000 ardebs of corn, 
because this speculation offered hin^ a better price (owing to the famine on the coast of the 
Black Sea), than Re could have got in his own country. 

“■ It is not allowed any countryman to leave his native village, or to give up the cul- 
ture of his land, and fco seek his liveliliood in towns or elsewhere. 

‘‘ Tlie agricultural class oftlje people were by the laws and new regulations of Mehemet 
Ali reduced to a state of slaveiy, which is scarcely credible ; and I will also add that the 
presc^nt state of artisans and tradespeople in this respect is very pitiful. I must also before 
all things describe tlie general industry of the country, wdiich lately received a kind of deve- 
lopment, by the manufacturing regulations of Mehemet Ali, and which did not a little help 
to lead astray the opinion that the Europeans entertained of this man. 

“ Until the year 1815, Mehemet Ali had only taken a part in the commerce of Egypi 
by the sale of licences to export several of the products of the country. Thus industry was 
wholly fq^e from all restriction, particularly as regarded certain blanches of some con- 
sequence ; such as the jireparation of wool, linen and woollen stufts, the fabrication of 
sugar, dyeing in indigo, the working up of old copper, the preparation of leather and 
some other manufactures.” 

The account given by Dr. lluppcl of the agricultural industry of Egypt cor- 
resiionds nearly with the foregoing statements. But he does not seem to com- 
prehend either lhe 4 position or the policy of Mehemet Ali. 


CHAPTER VI. 

MANUFACTURES OF EGYPT. 

Egypt is a country scantily supplied with fuel, and, in this, as well as in 
other respects, it is ill adapted for manufactures. Agriculture is the more natural 
occupation of the people, yet the pacha, by the illusory counsels of European 
adventurers, has, for many years, not only persevered in establishing, but in 
monopolizing numerous fabrics. Of these the manufacture of saltpetre and 
gunpow^der have succcede*d the best. The latter, situated at the isle? of I^hoda, 
was placed under the direction of a Frenchman from the gunpowder manufactory 
of St. Chainond in France. Common pottery is also made in various parts ; and 
smiths’ work, and a few' other rude handicrafts, are followed by the people. The 
pacha WTis fascinated by the flattering theory still cherished by Austria, France, 
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Russia, and even England, of being independent of every other country, in the 
case of eventful necessity. He was told, chiefly by those who had served under 
Napoleon, that England owed her respect and her glory to her manufactures, 
and to her restrictive system of navigation laws, and high protective and pro- 
hibitive duties, fie therefore determined bn establishing all kinds of fabrics in 
Egypt. The following account of the manufactures of Egypt is condensed from 
Colonel Campbell’s Report, Dr. Bownng’s Report, Riippel’s Travels, and various 
French consular Reports. * * 

‘‘As soon as Meheniet Ali had obtained possession of Egyi>t, hjJ made changes in all 
the branches of tlic administration, according to new ideas which suggestc^d themselves to 
him, in consequence of his daily intercourse with Europeans. Charuiels liitliei-to miknown 
to him, were pointed out. The Swedish consul aud the French in liis service, recom- 
mended projects which would tend to free Egy]>t IVoiu being dejKuident upon foreign 
industry. Cotton fabrics were consequently establislied in Cairo, at Bouhuj, ay/l in tli<^ 
pronnees. The first of these estahlislirneuts was introduced at C'airo, in the district of 
Korum-fitch. Wcwkmen from the manufactories of J*'Jorence began to spin silk for tlic 
manufacture of velvet, liglit silks, and other fabrics used hy the inhahitants. Soon after the 
materials for this kind of work were transported into another establishment, anj^ in their 
place were substituted thread, aud other materials for \vea\ iiig cotton stuffs. 

“ Tlie macliiiierv for spinning, calhMl in Euix>pe mule-jennies, to the mmiber of 100 
w^ere introduced for coarse and fine spinning; in the ]>roportioii of om for coai*se to nine 
for fine sjunning, as is the custom in all such manufactories ; tlie first having 2(K) spindles 
on a line, and tlie second 216. To the niacliim^s are annexed 370 cards, provided with 
tlie corresjKniding niacbinery for prepaiing tlie cotton before it is sjmn. The workmen spin 
upon the mule-jennies about 70 rottoli per diem in the winter, and as niucli as 100 daily 
ill tlie summer season. They sjiin upon the mules during the w inter 8 n>ttoIi of Nos. 
20 to 40 ; 5 of Nos. 40 to 60 aud 70 ; m summer tlie work is iiauvasedia third jiart. Thc^ 
cards give from lo to 18 rottoli iii whiter, and 2o in sunimtT. The woVkinan is paid a 
settled rate of wages ; he receives 7 ])aras a rottoh^ ciinh^d ; 4 paras a rottolo of coarse, 
thread spun iqion the mules, aud 10 paras for a rottolo of fine spun iqioii the mules 
for No. 20; 15 paras for No. 30, 20 paras for No. 40; and so on in tli(‘ same jiro- 
portion. Besides the spiiming-jeiinles, there are at tlie manufactory (.f Korum-fitch 300 
looms for Avcaviiig cotton cloth, muslins, and cambric. A workman generally weaves 8^ pikes 
beladi (linoary measure) to 4 pikes aday in the winteij and 5 pikes in summer. lie is 
usually paid at tlie rate of 10 paras a pikt; for cotton cloth, 15 paras for cloth and cambric, 
and from 20 to 26 for muslins, according to tbeir texture. As soon as these are taken from 
the looms they are sent to Boukup or an establisliment called Malta, to be bleached, and 
afterwards to wareliouses, at whicli they are sold by tlie director, who has under him a 
w'riter, whose office it is to keep the accounts, and a money-changer. The cottons 2 pikes 
wide, and 32 pikes long, are sold at 60 piasters the piece of the best quality, and 50 piastei*s 
Wien the texture is coarse. '^Fhe w arji of the cotton cloth sold at (50 jiiasters is No. 26, and 
the woof No. 30. The waq.) (^f that sold at 50 juasters is No. 20, and the w oof No. 25. A 
piece of cotton cloth called batiste (cauihiic muslin) 17^ pikes long, and 1^ pikes broad, is 
sold at 35 ])iasters; the waip is No. 35, and the woof is No. 40. Double batistes 32^ pikes 
long and 1^ pike wide, are sold at 55 piasters wholesale, and GO retail; tlie warj) being 
No. 46^, aiuUdie woof No. 50. The muslins arc 1| pikes wideband 32 jiikes long; they arc 
used ill making handkerchiefs f r Constantinople, where tlie women wear them on their 
heads: the w^arp of these muslins is No. 40, and the woof No. 50, 

“ Besides spinning-jennies and looms, there are at Kerum-fitch blacksmiths, white- 
smiths, turners in iron and w^ood, joiners wdio mend macdiines, and makers of articles re- 
lating to machineiy. This work was scarcely completed, when there w as laid, at Boiilaq, the 
foundations of another much more spacious. Its direction was confided to M. JunicI, wlio 
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introduced the cultivation of the cotton-tree. This larg’e establishment afterwards took the 
name of Malta from the number of Maltese workmen employed, and now has In use 28 spin- 
ning-jennies and 24 eardm|^ machines. These inacliines are like those in the spinning 
factory at Kerum-fitch. lly means of 14 tiimbonrs, which receive their motion from a 
machine furnished with eight oxen, each spinning jenny employs 2 men and 3 children. 
There are also at Malta 200 looms, (k^tton thread is made as in the factories ; cotton cloth, 
cambric!, and muslin of the same length and breadth. Malta being tlie only place where there 
is a bletiching establishment, all kinds of cloth are sent there to undergo the operation of 
blosicliing, which is performed in the following riAanner. Cottons are bleached by 2 lyes, and 
then spread on the bleaching-groijnd. Cambrics are bleached in tw^o different w ays ; some 
by oxygenated nTuriatic smid, and some by lye, exposure, and sulphuric acid. Others again 
by chloride of lime ; the cloth which is to be printed receives a [)rcparation, after having been 
passed thi'ough the jjiuriatic acid to take away the oxygen. The cloths destined for sale are 
calendered, and passed over a roller, together with cambrics. They j>rint at Malta 800 
pieces of calico a month, both from the blocks and the roller. More might be piinted if the 
extent of the bleaching establisliTncnt w'crc great enough to admit it. Four others havf! 
been established at Chalan, at Chebyn, at Mahal-el-Kebir, and at Mansoiira. In general 
the inipressions on the juanted calicoes are imperfect, the colours are ])our, and do not stand 
Avashing suffciently well. The colours are inipre.«?sed by a machine and finished by hand. 

Another manufacture, carrit^d on at Malta, consists of printed handkerchiefs, Avhich are 
much used by the wo^ien as a head-tire. For this purpose are employed 400 pieces of 
musliug^i month ; each j)i(!ce 32 i)ikes long, gives 26 handkerchiefs, which are stainjjed wdth 
A anous colours, 'riiese handkerchiefs, printed frotn blocks of Brazil wood, are sold for 5 or 
(i piastei's, according to the delicacy of the desigii ; and those traced by hand, and planted 
ill cochineal, are sold for l(i piasters. Workmen who pnnt handkerchiefs from the block are 
paid piasters for half a pi('ce of muslin 13 pikes long, and 5 piasters for the handkerchiefs 
on wdiicli the j>atteni has been traced by hand. 

The quantity of cotton wasted in spinning a cw t. at Cairo is about a fifth. Besides these 
manufactories, there are w orknuni of every profession to repair and ])ut together tlie machines, 
ike. destined for tll(! manufactures of Upper and Lower Egy])t. In the principid parts 
Europeans direc; tlie work. There is also a cabinet-maker’s shoji directed by a Maltese. 
Franks and soihe (irc<‘ks are occupied in making models there, and articles of upholstery. 
There are also .at Malta two large turners’ shops, one having the machinery for turning the 
cylinders of the spiTiuing-Jeiiuies ; two wdieels for piercing; two saws, one for Avood, the 
other for copper ; the other, in<»ved by eight oxen, contains a large grindstone, machines for 
piercing holes, for cutting screws for largo ])resses, H e , ; a martinet, worked by four oxen, 
which ]mts in motion eight bellows for forging the larger articles. Besides these, there are 
about 2S other forges, each Avorked by three men. 

“ There arc also at Malta shops for engraAWs on Avood, eiigi*aA'crs on engraving wheels 
on rollers for jahiting calico. Tlic.se Avorkmen are negroes and Arabs, superintended by 
Europeans. There are two cylindrical machines, Avith four large presses for finishing cloth. 

‘‘ In another part, there are tinplate Avorkers and plumbers. The first are charged with 
making boxes, tlie others with making pipes to conduct w.ater. 

“ The furnaces of the hmndry are badly placed, and consume too much fuel ; the sand is 
not suffici(*ntly Avorked, and the meltings arc often spoiled by the carelessness of the Av^rk- 
men, who do not dry tlic» moulds .sufficiently. There are eight furnaces in constant use. 
Two Syrians supenntend these works, and they Iuia'C a number of Arabs under them. 
Hero are constructed sjiinning-jeTinies, cards, and tither articles, for tbe manufactures of 
Upper Egy])t. Here tliey also bleach cloth. It is at Malta tliat foreign laboui* is em- 
})loyed in all branches: tbdTe are a director-in-ehief and sub-directors : tht» latteT having 
under their orders the bead-w'orkmen and foremen charged Avith distributing the work. 

• “ A number of Coptic scrilws are employed in keeping the accounts ; a money-changer 
receives the funds from the treasury, and pays those wlio are employed. 

^itrge place, near Malta, cotton is dyed red, a difficult operation, which Avas first 
taught the Arabs by a Frenchman, to make up for a debt of a thousand dollars, Vhicdi he was 
unable to pay to the government ; at present it is not nearly so avcU done — the colour has 
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no brilliancy. Cotton dyed in this manner is made into square handkerchiefe, the stuff is 
coarse, and the colours not fast. Inhere are 40 looms employed in weaving* tliem. 

“ In the neighbourhood of Malta arc two establishments for, spinning cotton, called 
Ibrahim Agha’s mad Sefty oil’s. 

“ Near tlie citadel, in the quarter called Kalieh-el-Kessah, there is a large establishment, 
^which cbntaiiis many ^4 the same kinds of workshops as in Malta. There are a number of 
joiners, forgers, file-makers, and turners. The spiimiiig-jcnnies and the fine carding ma- 
chines from these workshops are sent to the spinning factories established in the provinces. 
Not fur from Kalieh-el-Kessah is a spinning factory called Zitti Zenab : beiii^ Situated in 
the quarter of that name. The cloth fi*om these looms is of the same quality and of tlie 
same price as that woven at ]Multa. where they are sent to be cleaned ; tHe price of lioiid* 
work is the same ; a Avorkman Aveaves 3 ^ pikes a day in Avinter, and o in summer. 

At Kelioub, the chief towm iii the ])rovince of Zeliouboh, are mniYifacturcd in a large 
establishment, sphming-jeniiics mid caidiiig machines for the new factories ; for this there 
are plenty of materials, and a number of workmen, among whom are several Europeans. 

“At the A’illage of Chebyu, in the proA’inee of Menouf, 70 spinning-jennies and*' 30 
carding machines are collected in a large building. Three machines, of 14 cylinders each, 
harnessed Avith eight oxen, put them in motion. ^ 

“ A building erected at Malialeli-cl-Kebir, contains s})iiining-jennies and carding ma- 
chines, which are jmt in motion by four machines. TJiere arc also 200 looms ; the quality 
of the cloth Avlicn A; oven, and the length and breadth of eaf^h {)ieee, is the same as in other 
factories ; there are also forges, file-makers, and ironmongers ; and spimiing niach^ies are 
made for those factories where the number is not complete. 

“ At Kcplitah, in the province of Gluu’byeh, there is a sjaiining factory, containing spin- 
ning- jomiies and carding machines. The director receives the necessary materials from 
the depot of ^lahaleli-el-Kcbir. 

“ The^ spinning factory of Mit Gliainr contains a ninnber of carding machines and 
spinning-jennies. TJie number is coiitimiaJJy being angiiiented. 

“ There is also a spinning factory and depot at Mansoui*a ; four ]n:ic4ilnes put in motion 
12().spmiiing jennies and eighty carding machines; there are 20() looms a\ Inch Aveave the 
cotton spun ; there is a foundry, a tm-ncr’s shop, forges, and Avorkevs in irom. 

“ Dainietta has, in a new establishment, several carding and spinning maclfines. 

“ Tlie factory of Damanhour contains 100 mules and eighty eiu’ding machines. 

“ At Foua there are seventy -five spiiiiiing-jeimies and 40 carding machinejs. On tliis 
spot, so favourably situated for communication, the ])acba lias thought fit to establish a manu- 
fact()ry of caps, separate from the cotton -spinning; these caps are in imitation of tliose of 
Tunis, and are as well made, except the colour, Avhicb is nearly scarlet, a coloui* wliieh the 
orientals do not like so Avell as deep crimson. The caps are Avoveii of Spanish wool, pre- 
pared by MogTebin workmen, whom the pacha has induced to come from Tunis. These 
Avorkmen teach the Arabs weaving, fulling, and dyeing. 

“ At llousti there is a factory furnished Avith 1 50 mules and 80 carding machines, Avith 
four machines to put them in motion. ’Upper Egypt lias numerous spinning factories at 
Benisouef, Es Siout, Samenhour, Minieli, Farshiout, Taiita, Girgeh, Kenneh, Esneh, &c. 

“ The pacha originally had, from Constantinople, some Armenians capable of making silk 
and^ gold and silk stuffs, such as are manufactured in that country and in India. The first 
trial was successful, the masters instructed pupils; and there AAtre 100 looms for weaving 
cloths of Beyrout, and tlircad of gold, and cotton threads. "J’lie Aiork is Avell done, the 
stuffs are carefully avoa^gh, and the patterns arc tasteful ; the colours ai’c generally brilliant, 
but not so fast as those of India. 

“ Ilf 1818*Mehemet Ali Pacha erected at Boulaq an immense building whitdi he des- 
tined for the manufacture of Avoollen cloth. The project was abandoned, and taken up again 
two years after ; Avorkmen fr-om the manufactories of France and Belgium began to make 
fresh attempts ; the deatli of some and the unwillingness of others put an end to the work 
and the instruction of pupils ; hut the pacha, AA'ho had'just created a standing army, wished 
tlie soldiers to Avear cloth Avoven in tlie country. He again turned his views to the 
mamifacture of cloth ; fresh workmen arrived from Languedoc ; the work was begun ; 
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wools from tlio provinces of Minieli> of Fayouni, and of J3ahyreh, whicli are tlic best in 
Egypt, were in turn used for making cloth fit for tlie clothing of the troops. In each de- 
pai^incnt there is a foreman who directs the w'orkmen ; who arc paid by tluj job. 

‘‘ The wool of Egypt is not fit for fine cloth, the nitrous dust >vitli which it is impreg- 
nated making it hard and dry. Two-tliirds of the wool is wasted before it is fit weave 
up, yet it appears that cloth woven from tliis wool is vciy suitable to elothc the soldiers, as 
the fabric is strong, closely woven, and w^ell made. 

“ There were, according to Col. CainpbclJ, in all the cotton factories 1459 spinning- 
jennies in use, 1440 for coarse and 1019 tor fine spinning; the first gave 14,500 rottoli 
a day in summer, and 10,150 in ^vinter ; the last 13,140 aday in summer, and 8540 in 
winter. The loSnis, to the number of 1215, gave in w inter 3045 pikes (4)eladi), and (5075 
pikes in summer. This prinluct might be increased at least a fifth if the workmen were 
better w atched and jegidarly paid ; but tliese w-orkmen, to the number of 31, ()()(), are na- 
turally without pride and of an indolent tem])er ; they dv) not ]>ay suflicient attention to their 
Avork, and if they have sidisistenee for the day, they are eaniess about the morrow, 'fins 
remark applies to other manufactures, sillv-niakiiig, &'c. The cotton cloth is used in the 
country ; the merchants, however, send some into Asia Minor, the Archipelago, and Syria. 
If it is roTisidered that tlie government buys cotton wool at a moderate price from the Fellahs ; 
that manual labour is nowhere so ebeaj) as in Egypt ; that the making of cotton and cot- 
ton cloths arc advantageous notwithstanding the koeji of 1 200 oxen, (tliere are relays of 
oxen every two hours ; the provender of an ox cn>sts two piasters a-day, including the 
salary qf the men who tend them,) employed in putting the machines in motion; iiotwith- 
staiiuiiig tlie frecpient repairs Avhich the macifines reej^uin^ in consequence of the inequality 
of motion, and sudden shakes they sometimes receive, for the ox slackens his pace when 
fatigued, or hastens it when he feels the goad of his conductor ; notwithstanding the expenses 
incurred in an onerous aduiiuistration, hut one wiiieh is in fiict useless, wliich compli- 
cates the accounts and gives rise to many abuses, yet the profits are absorbed, and oven 
exceeded, by the pimhasc of all sorts of macifines Avhich are brought from Euroj^c at 
great expense, many parts of w^liicli are scattered abftiit in magazines ; by an unlimited 
use of wood, iron, copper, zinc, tin, and coal, and ingredients for dyeing; by the employ- 
ing so many materials and so largo a number of labourers, as are engaged in making 
new factorieS—all these accounts show that the manufacturing experiments are not suc- 
cessful.” 


Instead of forcing m.anufactures at an enormous expense to the country, the 
true course for the pacha w’oultl have been to have given all possible encou- 
ragement to the cultivation tlie soil of Lower and Upper Egypt^ and of Nubia ; 
and, by a liberal system, creaied a demand in his own country for the more per- 
fect and useful niaimfaeturcs of other countries, in exchange fvir corn, cotton, 
silk, indigo, oliv^e-oil, and other products, wln’ch his fertile territories are capable 
of yielding in ample quantities for all the purposes of commerce and of 
revenue. 


“ The Egypt ian cotton-cloth is the only article w’liich has injured importation ; for 
it appears that England sends these articles far less in quantity; especially cloths of low 
quality aii8 Indian muslins, formerly so much used, are now scarcely at all sent to 
since muslins have been w’^oven in the new factories. 

“ Council oj Piihlic InstructUm , — The council of public instruction superintends all 
the manufactures of Egypt. To it all questions are referred for decision, and the decision 
is always tardy, and the absence of practical knowledge frequently injurious. One w’ork is 
ofteh interrupted by the demand for another, and the want of a proper organization, by 
which the regular provision of articles should be suited to the demands of the public 
revenue, is the cause of much confusion and loss. 

cotton fabrics of the pacha were placed under the control of two Turkish 
etfondis ; one bad under bis charge all the fiibrics situated in Lowxr Egypt, 
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rate ot ffiddets tiic* rottoio upon an uuiuwtJia , i)tUrW»^ U 

upon every j)iec* 4 ^ of’ cotfon cloth woven. The corisiiinjitioii of cotton ‘ 

on a five averai^S 3(^000 cantars per aiiiuim, and is principally spun into low numbers, 
from No. 10 to 2o. ** The cotton machines in ajl, with tlio exception oi some situated in 
Ciiiro tliat are undcT tlie direction of Englislimen, wore in a most wretclicd conditioii. The 
mtOcliiiiery was ori<^dnaJly made by Frenehmeii : it is not only on an old and bad principle, 
but the AV'ork has been badly finished ; and the little care bestowed upon tlie machines by 
the Arab workmen to keep them in repair, and the j^reat want of eleanliness in every 
department, Jias rendered them quite unable to jiroducc the finer qiiahties of yarn, for 
wJiieli the E^^-yptian cotton is so well adapted. The Arabs, if bj*ouj[»*ht youn^ to the 
fabrics, are generally found to be of a quick intellect, and easily loji|*n any branch of the 
trade they arc put to. 

“ Average IVages . — 34 jiavas 8-i- giddots(= about 2tl. ) is the full amount of all wages 
and expenses iuouiTed for working one rottolo of twist in the fabrics of bis highness. 

“ About of the twist made in Egvjit is woven Into eloth in the country, tlie re- 
maining ^ is e.xported, and sold to the merchants by th(‘ divan, at 1 o piasters #per oke. 
Boulaq was for some time directed by five or six J'Vt'ncIiincii frenn the inamiCactories of 
Languedoc. They trained a number of apprentices during four years, so that natives now 
exercise with considc'rable dexterity the functions of spinn(*rs. weavers, fullers, shearers, and 
pressers. Some Arabs have also been sent to Elbanif and Klieims. , 


“ Tarl)Ofie/ies . — The manufactory of tarbouclies or rt‘d eajis at Fouah, produces on an 
average from 10 to 12 dozen per day ; but there are the means of making GO dozen. 
They are not sold to the ])ublio, but only employed for tlie army. The (pinlity is exeellent ; 
equal to those of Tunis, wdiich fetch in the market about 30 piasters each = 

“Tlie wool is brought jirincipally from Alicante. Tlu‘ wool is not washed; eight 
ounces of oil are used [)er rottolo. Tlie tarbouclies are full(Hl for three days and nights in 
hot water, and at the end soft sotfp is introduced ; they are dyed with kerms, gall-nuts, 
and alum, and cost IT piasters eacli. ' * 

“ Carpets have been manufactured in Eg} pt for account of the pacha. The patterns 
liave been received from England, and the direc:tors of tlie manufactory are young men 
who have been educated in this country. The cost Is considerably above English prices. 

“ Tlie iron-foundry at Boidaq >vas placed under the superiuteudtmee of an Englishman, 
wdio receives 2000 piasters (20A sterling) per moiitli. But there, as in most of tlie esta- 
blishments of the pacha, there is a native nazir, who exercises a sort of co-ordinate, or even 
superior authority, and is charged with the jiayment of the wages, tJie keeping the accounts, 
&c- The system of ivages is not regulated by the work done hy the workmen, but the dif- 
ferent labouiors are put on the estahJishmeiit at certain rates fixed hy the nazir or hy his sub- 
ordinates. Emulation is little excited, because superiority is little recompensed. Corporal 
punishment, and even imprisonment is cinployed as part of the diseijiruie of the establishment. 
The wages vary from one to eight piasters per day (2t^7. to Is, 8f/.), but they are hy no 
means apportioned according to the aptitude of the labourers. The plaee is strewed with 
work spoiled by had casting. The waste must be very great wdiore the control is so im- 
pel'fect. The English workmen generally complain of a want of j)otv(?r to prev(.*nt miscliief. 
The building cost 1,500,000 francs = 00007. sterling, for its erection. Besides tlie Eng- 
lish superintendent there were employed five other Englislinien, three Makese, and 40 
Arabs. Attached to the nazir are tvvo Coptic Christians, wlio have charge of tlie accounts. 
They are able to cast 50 cwt. of iron melted per day, employing 50 cwt. of coal. The annual 
cost is from l\),000 to 11,000 piasters, not reckoning original ftutlay or interest thereon. 

“ In the manufacture of arms in the citadel, tlie daily pnxluctioii averages 24 to 25 
muskets, with bayonets, making 625 per month. Cannons, 3 to 4 per month ; sabres, 20 
per day ; knapsacks, 200 to 280 per day. 

“ Ther% were 420 to 440 worltmen employed in The manufacture of muskets ; 22 to 23 
ditto, cannon ; 24 to 25 ditto sabres ; 200 ditto, knapsacks and other articles. 

“ Independently of the manufactures of arms in tlio citadel of Cairo, there arc the 
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establishments of IIoud-el-Marsout in the town of Cairo, and of Boulaq, They can pro- 
duce without difficulty 1000 muskets per month, which cost on an avenifi^ 12o piasters 
(1/. 5j.) each. 

“ Tlie troops are supplied fi*om tJie arsenal of Cairo with gun-caniages and artillery 
waggons (about nine of each are made there per month), boxes for ainniuiiition, liorse-shoes, 
lances, sabres, axes, stirnips, buckles, ipi|)leTiient.s fur sappers and miners, &c. The num- 
ber of workmen w^as 800 when in acti\ity. 

‘‘ There is also a department for nails, locks, cards, carts, horse -shoes, < iiiTycoiiibs, tin- 
plate works, mediciiie-chests, ike., in which GOO persons arc employed. There is a sej»arate 
nail-making* establishment, emidoying* nearly 200 persons, woj king’ at GO forges. There is 
a department fSr saddlery, water-sacks, harness, cai-touch-boxes, &c., in* wliieh 1000 vv ork- 
men are eng’aged. About 60 pair of army-boots are made per day by about 40 workmen. 

“ EA'ery brandy has a siij^erintendent, sub-intendent, and other ollieers, with comp- 
trollers and revisers, who all take military raidi. 

‘‘ 1'he g’dieral mode of payment is per j)iece. I am informed the average of the work- 
men’s daily gain is three ])iasters, — tlu‘ miniinum one, the maximum six ])iastcrs. 

“ There is also an establisliment on the IMokattam mountains, consi.'-ting of 200 mililaiy^ 
and 4D civil artificers, who prepare all sorts of fireworks, cartridges, rockets, projectiles, See., 
for government account.” 

Dr. lliippel observes, “ A very curious, althongli partial law, intending to test the worth 
of the result of the manufat^tures introduced a few years hack hy Meliemet Ali maybe here 
allude^ to. Tlie Egyptian lienip is of excellent quality, but the nianiuT of working it into 
linen is and always will remain bad. A quantity ol' this linen so manufactured in the 
pacha's fabrics, was sent to Leghorn and other European ports for sale, where it was found of 
so little use that, in the beginning* of the year 1834, the raw mald'ial from Egypt sold in the 
first -montioiK'd place for nearly the same jwice as the manufactured cloth ! The young 
Egyptians who are bound as apprentices in the pacha’s manufactonos, and wlio having ac- 
quired under the tuition of Euroj)eau workers great skill, often surpass their masters in 
cleverness, are compelled to Avork on account of and for the benefit of the government. 
One of the regulations concerning them is so tyrannical in its nature, as to authorize these 
apprentices beirg sent in eoinpanics to the military colonics in distant countries, and there to 
be employed hi such of the government fabrics as happen to l»e at hand, as for example was 
the case in Semiaarand Nubia.” 

TRADE AND NAVIGATION OF EGYPT. 


The author of the Lej: Mcrcatoria gives the following account of the trade 
of Egypt during the beginning and middle of the 18th century. 

“ The interior commerce of Egypt was once very, considerable, of which its nurneioiis 
fairs, that during the whole year w(?re often hold, several at a time, in the different provinces 
of the kingdom, will g^ve the highest idea. 

“ Egypt being a fertile country, and well perfected in the arts and sciences, a great con- 
course from all parts flocked to these assemblies. 

“ The exterior commerce of the kingdom did not flourisli all at once ; it owed its ^irth 
to the wants of strangers rather than to those of the Egyptians themselves, and it only be- 
came great by degrees. Egypt w^as, for a long time, shut up within itself. Encompassed 
by long and toilsome deserts on the East and West, on the South by almost impassable moun- 
tains, and, wiiile navigation was so little known, ban-ed by the Mediteri’anean on the 
North. , ^ « 

Egypt then was scarcely knowm, until the Greeks crossing over to Africa, beheld a 
uaJ:ion already polished and a friend to trade, that in time engaged deeply in it, and became 
iamous for its proficiency in the arts and sciences. After Egjq')t fell under the dominion of 
the Mahomedans all w^ent to decay ; the fertility of the country as well as the number of in- 
habitants diminished, and the people were reduced to extreme misery under their pitiless 
masters, and from being a nation once so industrious, are now* one of the most unpolished 
and barbarmis. 

2 1 
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“ Cairo^ the capital of Egypt is seated on the Nile above the seven mouths by which 
this river discharges itself into the Mediterranean. 

Alexandria tmdi Rosetta^ distant from each other 10 or 12 leagues, and situated at 
two of the mouths of the Nile, serve for ports to this city, from which they are about 90 
leagues distant. 

* “ Although the si:v3 of Grand Cairo has, perh^s, been exaggerated, yet there is no 

doubt but it is a place of gi'eat trade. 

“ The famous city of Alexandria is now reduced in point of inhabitants to 3000 or 4000 
refugees from the different provinces of TuHiey. Rosetta is all newly built, its 'foundation 
was not laid much above 100 years ago. 

“ The trade of Rosetta has been greatly augmented, and this city has Aow become one 
of the most important in Egvi^t, and carries on an extensive trade with the Greek vessels 
from the Archipelago ; but the greatest traffic takes place at Ciiiro, ^pf Avhich these two 
cities are but the storehouses, the purchases and sales being for Cairo. 

“ The goods exported from Eg^’pt are — ^benzoin, bdellium, gum arabic, gum adra- 
ganth, turbitli, myrrba. Abissinica, incense in tears, storax, aloes — suecotrina and liepatica — 
sugar, in powder and loaves, sugareandy, sherbet, in casks, cinnamons from C'eylon, Mala- 
bar, &c. ; cassia, cocoa, coriander, nutmegs, coffee, myrabolans, chebula, bellerica, pitrina, 
nux vomica, cardamoms, ben, tamarinds, coloqiiiiitida, j)epper, mace, flax, of all sorts, senna, 
spikenard, bastard-saffron, cotton, in w'ool and thread, yellow wax, ginger, rhubarb, ele- 
phants’ teeth, wwl, washed and unwashed, ostrich and heron’s feathers, mummy, siil ammo- 
niac, nitre, roche alum, sea-lizard.s, hotargue, mother-of-pearl, blue linens, of several kinds, 
from several places, mogrcbiiies, muslins, and eambresiues. Egypt also produces stufe^, and 
other commodities of various materials, as of wool, wool and silk mixed, &c., ribbons, liaud- 
kerchiefs, cari)ets, and musk. 

There are likewise exported from Cairo and Alexandria a quantity of buffalo, ox, and 
cow hides in the hair ; red and yellow coidovans, slmgreen skims, tkc. 

“ They still make in Egypt a large quantity of linens, and stuffs w'itb silk and cotton, 
silk and gold, and even velvets, though but very h^w of them are perfectly gc^od. 

“ The merchandize which Europe sends to Eg>q)t are — agaric, w liitc ond yellow' arsenic, 
blacklead, orpiment, antimony, sublimate, quicksilver, vitriol, ^'€*rniilioii, cinnabar, brass wire, 
tin, Venetian steel, lead, paper, satins, from Florence ; cloths of all sorts, cc^hineal, coral, 
from Messina; red tartar, rock alum, dyewoods, hardware. A vast quantity of glass 
beads from Venice arc sold at Cairo, and al’lerw ards sent to India and all piirts of Africa. 

“ There is also a considerable trade carried on at Rosetta in wdiite slaves, brought fri>m 
Constantinoph and Satalia ; and in black ones sent to those cities in return. All the 
eunuchs in the Grand Seignior’s palace come from Egy}>t. 

“ The trade with the Red Sea is earj’ied on through Suez, a towm abo\it *15 leagues 
from Cairo, and separafed by a plain of firai saml, very comin»x!if)iis for carriages. Jt is 
from this small town that the Europeuu goods eanied there by caravans, are at first tran.s- 
ported to Gedda, a league distant from Mecca, and afterwards to Mocha, a citv in Arabia, 
at the entrance of the Straits of BaheAiKundeU where the Red .Sea coinimmicate.s w ith the 
Indian Ocean ; and at Suez all the returns from India to the Turkish merchants arrive, the 
staple of w'liieh for Egypt is at Mocha, where these merchants have their factors. 'J herc 
is also a very large quantity of rice, flax, sugar, and other eonjiuodities of Egyptian grow th, 
sent to Constantinople, which eni[)loys upw'ards of a hu/idred Snicks. 

“ The trade from Asia is also very great, caravans are continually arriving aj Cairo. It 
is from Arabia that the white balm comes to Cairo, so much valued for preserving the com- 
jdexioii. 

Ther.lifferqn': countries of Africa also contribute greatly to Qiirich the trade of Egypt. 
Caravans arrive from Tunis, Algiers, Tripoli, and even the remotest province8*of that quarter 
of the globe. There are two sorts of merchants who come to Cairo, who must be spujeen 
of ; the first are called Croys, living near the isle of Pheasants^ on the ocean, who come to 
Fez and Morocco^ and from thence to Cairo, traver^jing tlio immense deserts that lie in 
their way. ^heir Caravan is from 7 or 8 months on its journey, and touches at Tripoli ; 
it brings gold dust to Cairo, though they take care not to sell it as such, for in doing so 
they imagine they commit a sin, and therefore sell it for silver, with which they buy 
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copper and cutlery ware, which they carry back with a certain kind of shells, current in 
their country for money. 

“ The second sort are black like the other, and full as singular ; they have a curious 
method of carrying on their traffic, for it is in vain to try to deal with them, even by offering 
double the value, without using the elephant’s pizzle ; or, in other words, giving them a good 
drubbing is the only way of inducing ^hem to bargain, and therefore the brokers of the 
country, knowing the manners and customs of these gentry, do not fail to serve them ac- 
cording to their own fashion, and always begin by dealing them blows very liberally ; after 
which these negroes are quite contented^ and seicle matters very agreeably and in g:*eat good- 
humour. The Nile conveys to I^ypt all that Ethiopia contains which is valuable or ser- 
viceable ; but thi commerce is not carried on by Ethiopians themselves aathey seldom trade 
to any distance from their own country. They sell their merchandize to the natives of 
Nubia, who travers^'g the frightful mountains which separate them from Egypt, bring 
tlieir precious effects there. 

“ A commerce so great must naturally bring great wealth to Egypt. TTiere is not a year 
that half a mRliou of dollars arc not brought from France and Italy. From Africa about 
one tliousand quintals of gold-dust, and from Constantinople and Asia there comes more than 
one miMion of dollars to purchase rice, coffee, linens, &c. It must, however, be observed, 
that a good deal finds its way back, either as tribute to the sultan, or what may be carried off 
when the bashaw and his dependants leave the government. The natives, and even the 
Turks, are so apprehensive of being stripped, that they generally bury their money, by 
which is useless to trade and often lost. 

“ The inland trade of Eg}q)t lies within a small compass. Upper Egyi>t supplies the 
lower with com and dates, as the Delta does the upper with linen, rice, &c., and Cairo supplies 
it with all sorts of goods imported from without, as Upper Eg^ypt has now no communication 
with the Red Sea, or any other part, but through it. Before people found their way to 
India by sea, Cairo was the grand emporium for all Persian and Indian goods. 

“ They disembarked their goods at Cossur, on the lied Sea, and from thence canied 
them, in four days, by land to Kenne upon the Nile.’* 

llie statements and returns which follow, present the best accounts we can 
obtain of the^present trade and navigation of Egypt. 

“In 1823, the amount of imports from Europe was 2,888,552 Spanish dollars, of 
which only 131,222 were from England, 300,157 from the Adriatic, 504,690 from 
Turkey in Europe, but the largest ainoimt w’as from Leghorn — namely, 769,801 dollars. 
The exports to Europe of the same year amounted to Spanish dollars 5,518,870, of which 
186,439 to Great Britain, 593,286 to Marseille, 736,721 to Syria, 949,520 to Leghorn, 
but the highest amount w«as 1,2^2,676 to Constantinople. The total ainoimt of exports 
to tlie whole world was 7,276,000 dollars, and of imports 3,282,450 dollars. 


Imports and Exports of Egypt in 1824. 


England 

Austria 

Barbary States 

Denmark 

Siudinia 

Spain and Portugal 

France 

Holland 

Constantinople 

Levant and Ionian Isles 

Syria 

Naples 

Tuscany 

Russia 

Other countries 


Importation. 

369.000 

747.000 

292.000 

47, .500 
2,500 

1 , 583,000 
1,300 

346.000 

414.000 

522.000 

693.000 
36,800 
11,100 


Exportation. 

1 . 945.000 

1 . 006.000 

130.000 

283,500 

47.000 

2 . 239.000 
45 , 700 , 

1 ,( 146,000 

1 . 911.000 

762.000 

1 . 178.000 

38.000 
4,329 


Total, 


5 , 043,000 10 , 636,529 
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The TraJe of Damietta in 1823. 


Ships. 

C! O U N T K I E S. 

Importation. 

Exportation. 


Austria ..g, 

275,000 

101,000 

22 

France 

100.000 

129, 0(H) 

8 

CTi'iioa 

89,000 

45,000 

11 


121,000 

.59,000 

.1 * 

Na])Ic*s f. 

10,000 

'15.900 

25 

Eni^Iisli and Ionian 

Tuscan 

104,000 

s 

30,000 

100 1 

Total ^ 

705,000 1 

379,900 


Mr, Consid I'hurhurns Heporf on Egyptian Trade in 1838. — ‘‘ The trade of E^^ypt, 
since my acquaintance witli this country, lias cx])criencc(l very great fluctuations, which 
luive proceeded partly from political causes and partly from the internal regulations of tho 
local government. These changes, however, cannot said to have produced any sensible 
olFect on tho numbers of the population. 

During the war which succeeded the French revolution, a few articles of tho produce 
of India were imported through Egy])t for the sujiply of flic Levant ; and the gums and 
drugs of the countries bordtM ing on the iled Sea, as* well as the coilc^e of Moclui, were 
hroughi in considerable quantities by the same ehannel and transmitted for Smyrna and tlie 
J\Tediterran(?aTi ports, when* tliey uVre j)repart*d for the northern markets, an operation 
v/hich, in latter times, has also been perfonned in Kg\pt. But witli the exception of gum 
arahic from vSoimaar, which is brought into h>gypt oii aeeouiil of governnuuit, the export- 
ation of the procluee of the interior of Afrieii ha*s, for st)m<- ynirs p:i<t. greativ diminished, 
owing chiefly to the lieavy duties to which it is suhjeeud on importation iii'to the domi- 
nions of tho viceroy, or tli<‘ low price odered for such articles as are monopolized hy the 
govennnent, ami the greater facilities afforded for their eon\,wan(t(‘ by the Cape of *Cood 
llope. * ‘ ^ 

“ From t1)c- siime cimsp.s the trndo in coiK-o from .Moclm hn- l.oim almost ontirolv lost 

Egypt, asivfll as that in drugs, ivorv, gold-dust, iVc.. from ilic intorior rtf Afi-ica, which 
was fonntrly one of tlie most ijn])orfaiit hranciiis of Egvjiiiai. tommcrco, as niiieh on 
account of the v.duahio coin:iiodi(ips brought by those caravans, as of the articles of 
European produec and niaiiufiicturc taktm by then) in e^(■ilflnge. 'I’he imjicdiments which 
the commercial intercourse witii the interior of .Africa experienced in Egvjit, have foreed it 
into other channels, and the .Vfrieau traders now tind it for their inteivst to carry their 
goods to the llaihary States, and even to the distaiit i)ort of Zanzchar and othe'r pos- 
s.'ssioiis of the sonth-v.cst eoast of .Afi-iea. su!>jeet to the Jmaum of Alnscat, who has of late 
lield out great cneouragement to eominpree in that (piaifcr. 

“ These fluctuations, hy deereasiiig the transit trade, h.ave tended verv materially to 
anmnish the importations fi-om Euroi)<'*;n general ; and the removal of the existing rc.stric- 
tions would have the most henctieial eflect in improving both the internal trade of 1‘igvpt and 
itsforeipi relations. The importation of foreign eofiee, which had hitherto been excluded 
wn'ih a view to favour the eoiysmnptiou of Mocha coffee, lias within the last twelvemonths 
been permitted hy a firman from the snitan ; a eireumstanee which may la; favourable to 
the importation of West India coffee, should the high duties on the iiroduce iif Mocha be 
still kept up in the Red Sea. 

“ ^le profits arising from the sale of these new productioii.s on tht^ part of goverinnent 
not bcilig foF tlie benefit of the grower, who receives foi- themavhat the public functionaries 
eoasidcr an equitable pnee, Imt which is not always a remunerating one, from the defective 
mode of payment adopted, the advantages i-esulting from this extended cultivation are not 
app^nt among tho agricultural pojmlation in an increased demand for foreign articles of 
comfort or^luxury. A considerable portion of the exports of Egvmt has hitherto been 
repaid from Europe in warlike stores, timber, and other commodities consumed by 
the govemnient, whose wants .are, however, of a temporary nature, and unconnected with 
tfio causes affecting the intcrn.al consumption of the country. 
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“ The great reductions, since the general peace, in the prices of European manufac- 
tures, but more especially in those of cotton, during the last fifteen years, has done more 
than any internal commercial amelioration to extend their consumption among the natives 
of all classes; and there is reason to believe that this increase would be progressive, were 
the cultivators admitted to a less restricted participation in the profits on the produce of 
the countiy% when exported. ^ ^ 

“ From rny own experience of the Arab character, such as it exists at present, I must 
confess that there is some truth in the opinion that the Egyptian peasant, if left to the free 
exercise cS’^his own will, would confine liirnscdfo to the wants of the moment, and .long con- 
tinue to direct his attention to the cultivation of those articles only which arc produced 
with the least lafconr and outlay of cajatal ; A'eiy few of them having sufficient pecuniary 
means to engage in agrieuitiiral undertakings, nowever profitable, that are attended with 
a considerable disbijf semen t of money and tardy returns ; nor could Europeans embark in 
sucli 0 [)erations without being ])rotectcd by stipulations, which arc not at present contem- 
plated in their treaties with the Porte. 

“ If means couhl he devised for affording security to foreign capital, whether employed 
in agriculture or in advances to the cultivators on oxj>ected crops (as is practised in Sicily 
and other countries), the jJacha would, no doid)t, find it ultimately to his own advantage to 
relinquish his system of mono]>oly, and substitute for it a j)ermanent per-centage duty in 
lieu of all other contributions, which might be levied at the port of shipment, without the 
intervention of those complicated and expensive administrations which are required to sup- 
port tluj present system. 

“ lor some years subs<;quent to the peace of Islo, Egy])t siijqnicd Trieste, Leghorn, 
(renoa, Alalta, and the ports of Spain and the Mediterranean, with large quantities of 
wheat, barky, and jndse. During the last fourteen or lifteen years, the trade with Spain 
has entirely censed, in consequence <»f the heavy duties imposed on foreign gi'ains in that 
eountry, and the linpulf-e thereby given to enllivati<ui at home, and the encouragement 
afford(‘d hy the Viceroy of Egypt to the growth of cotton, in }>rc‘fi*rcnce to other agricultural 
produce, has gradually diiujnished the export of eorn to all tlie countries that formerly re- 
ceived supplies from lienee. The cidtivation of has suffered irom the same cause, and 
though *')(), 000 »rfo (JO, 000 cpiarters of linseed have been expovtt‘d from Egypt in former 
years, the qualitity has fallen off* gradually, and for six or seven years not a single cargo 
was exjiortcd till last year, during vvJiicli the sliijunents, including the stock still on hand, 
may be estimat(*d at about 1 (),()()() quarters. 

“ Tbc exportation oUhisevd lias, however, been lessened by the removal of some of the 
restrictions on crushing tlie s(*cd in the country for oil, as the cultivators find it more for 
iboir interest to crush the sci*tl than to sell it to govta’innent. 

“ Jiice aud safflower (not saff'ron) have fi)r many yt^ars been exported from Egvqit, the 
former almost exclusively to Turkey, in consequence of the p.n*ft‘ri’nce given in the markets of 
Europe to the rice of Italy and .^Vmeriea, on account of its snjierior cleanness. The tobacco 
grown in Egyjit is of viM'y inferior (pudity, and its use is confined to the Jabounng’ classes 
among the natives. IT])per l''gyj)t possesses gi’eatu*a})ahilltit*s for the production of sugar; 
hut the want of (‘apital required tor working the ]>lantations, and the little inducement held 
out by government, have now limited the suj>ply to a small portion of the internal consump- 
tion. Neither sdk nor rum. can yet he said to figure among the exports of the country* 
What little silk is produced is worhed up in the native manufactories, and the distillation of 
rum is yet in its infancy. 

Of opiiim^ the small quantitie.s hitherto exported have been found so imperfect as to l)e 
almost unsaleable in China, the country where the article is consumed on the largest scale ; 
but, under an improved system of culture, it may, hereafter, become of cqpsidexable im- 
portance. The last crop of opium i;ousistcd of about 22, (XX) Ihs. English. 

• ‘‘ Indigo w'as produced by the Egyptian peasants at a very remote period, and was 
employed by them in dyeing the stufi’s of the country, but had never been adapted for the 
European markets till the viceroy brought from Bengal some Armenians acquainted with 
the management of the indigo plant in that quarter. • 

‘ Short staple cotton was, also, for many years one of the pro<hicts of Egypt, but has 
become almost extinct since the iatroduction of long staple cotton, to wliich tlie name of Mabb 
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was given, in consequence of the plant having first been discovered in the garden of Mah6 
Bey, at Cairo, where it had probably been introduced, during the French invasion, from the 
island of Bourbon. The growth of this article may be carried considerably beyond its 
present extent in Egypt ; and, though the markets of Europe have not of late held out the 
same inducement as for some years past, still, from the lowness of the price of labour, it 
may, nb doubt, unde^ a proper system of administration, be cultivated with advantage in 
this country. 

“ The export trade of Alexandria with Eiu*ope, is conveyed almost exclusively in Euro- 
pean bottjoius. That of Dainietta (with the exception of rice shipped to Consftuitinoplc) 

15 confined to the coast of Syria and tlie neighbouring islands, and is carried on by country 

vessels belonging to native Mahometans and. Christian merchants. * 

The incrcautile shipping belonging to the port of Alexandria, consists at present of 

16 vessels from 100 to 300 tons, with crews composed of 9 to 18 men. 

“ 'J'he pacha has also allotted a frigate, and nve disarmed ships of 400 to 600 tons, with 
18 or 20 transports of smaller burden, for the accommodation of trade wdth Syria, Candia, 
and the neighbouring ports. 

“ Tlie principal articles of export being sold by government, are disposed of by public 
auction at irregular periods, and paid for in ready money. Those of import are selch^m sold 
for cash, but generally at a credit of two to fom* months. 

“ The excise duties now levied on wines and spirits, which come under the denomina- 
tion of prohibited articles, are as follow : 

French brandy, gin, and rum — 3 piasters per gallon, and 20 paras additional^for re- 
tailing. 

“ Spirits of wine and other spirits ; 2\ piasters per oke, including retail duty. 

“ Common wine ; 4 paras ])er oke, and 12 paras additional for retailing. 

“ Marsala wine, &c. ; 6 paras per oke, including retail duty. 

“ Superior wines in bottle ; 4 paras per bottle, including retail duty. 

The interest of money varies from 10 to J8 per cent, according to the state of credit 
and the w'ants of commerce. 

“ The Mahometan law does not sanction the charge of interest, butt the viceroy allows 
6 per cent to those European houses which are under advances to him. « 

“ I beg to refer you to the anne.xed prices current for the prices of articles of general 
consumption. 

“ The food of the more opulent classes of the native population, consists of wheaten 
bread, beef, buffalo-flesh, mutton, fish, poultry (though animal food is consumed by them 
in smaller proportions than by the generality of Europeans), butter, olive oil, rice, pulse, 
vegetables, dates, and other fmits. 

“ The labouring classes con.sume very little animal food, with the exception, occasion- 
ally, of salt fish cured in the comitry ; they live chiefly on beans, lentiles, and other pulse, 
salted olives, vegetables, dates, water melons (in summer), rice very seldom ; their bread 
is made of barley or Indian corn flour ; and in cooking they employ linseed, sesame, and 
other inferior oils » 

The summer dress of the Egyptian peasantry is made of coarse cotton or linen, 
wove in the country, and sometimes dyed blue ; in vriiiter they wear a coarse woollen 
stu^ of domestic manufacture. 

“ About 10 years ago, a tribunal was formed by the pacha for trying commercial 
causes between foreigners and natives, in which the latter are defendants : the court is 
composed of eight judges, tw’o of whom are Europeans, two Levantine Christians, and 
four Mahometans. The natives are also obliged to have recourse to tliis tribunal for the 
settlemei:.t of their commercial differences ; but the Mekcmeh is..the superior court in civil 
causes.” 
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Statement of the Export of Cotton from Egypt, between the Years 1822 and 1837, 

inclusive. 


DESTINATIONS. 

1822 


1824 

1825 

1826 

1827 

1828 

1820 

Maraeilleri 

118 

6,616 

54,038 

29,391 

58,515 

75,518 

31,985 

13,205 

EncUud 

135 

4,52(1 

48,160 

67,808 

37,072 

21J65 

31,746 

27,962 

Malu 

.... 

400 

2,313 

414 

2,396 

^10 

.... 

250 

Trieste 

150 

3,722 

19,466 

0,030 

10,354 

18,702 

28,208 

3,021 

Ix^i^horu 

00 

1,030 

19,567 

3,244 

2.194 

2,010 

200 

1,750 

HoiUiid 


.... 

897 

5,094 

3,134 

2,000 

1,050 

605 

Runeia 

.... 

.... 

4o0 

1,978 

1,506 

410 



Oeiioa 

.... 

1,124 

1,1*1 

.... 

.... 

2,110 

175 


Spain 

.... 

.... 

265 

.... 

.... 

500 

1,000 

1,194 

Sundry Poria • 

78 

• 48 

989 

109 

414 

.... ^ 

t»3 


Total Balea 

511 

18,060 

148,276 

137.077 

124,585 

123,215 

94,427 

48,887 

• 

1830 

1831 

1832 

1833 

1834 

1835 

1836 

1837 

Mariteillea 

12,350 

30,408 

26,171 

30,777 

14.969 

33,812 

41,119 

35.955 

England 

11,821 

30.074 

38,089 

2,509 

2,038 

31,709 

17,864 

42,495 

Malta 


2,015 

.... 




1 25 


Trit^ste 

20,»35 

47,783 

44,778 

43,031 

16,244 

32*362 

49,958 

56,169 

Lfghnrii 

383 

1,018 

665 

348 

.... 

424 

1,373 

725 

Holland 

834 

1,900 

1,502 


.... 

150 

550 


Ruasia ...S 

.... 

.... 

.... 

oii 

.... 

.... 

162 

680 

Genoa 


504 


200 


.... 


660 

Spain 









Sundry Porta 


602 

688 

115 

.... 

45 

— 

3 

Total UaleH 

45,729 

127,024 

111,953 

83,7 12 

33,251 

08,502 

114,051 

136,697 


t 

The amount of imports into Alexandria in the year 1831 was about 400,000/. ster- 
ling, of which Tm*key alone furnished 180,000/. The details follow. 

Importations into Alexandria during the Year 1831. 


Imported Ironi 

Wood. 

Tar- 

bouchea. 

Nails. 

Spices. 

Iron in Bars. 
4:c. 

*itch. 

Cloths. 

C">chi- 

neal. 

Paper. 

Lead. 

England , 



617 


1,196 226 

9,937 

15,072 



3,455 

Malta ... 



4,789 

10.000 

502,505 1 

38,111 




51,079 

Austria.., 

2, .345, 787 

16,010 

128,592 

13,000 

466,360 

37 5, S 15 

19,(k)0 

251,197 

62,140 

France... 

Greece.. . 

8,557 

19.000 

257,228 

•• 

329,<I99 

53,000 

4,347 

10.>,408 



S irdiiiia.. 



, . 

4,*ko 


, , 

. , 

23,000 

, , 

7,000 

Sweden ., 




. . 


30,759 

. . 

78,881 


Tuscany. . 


08,865 

7,500 

10,000 

351,255 

1,969 

97,517 

282,385 

60,114 

Tuikey 

5,911,802 

73 1,2.14 




12,793 


i 

Total piaatera . 

8,257,589 

827,696 

141,325 

56,300 

2,773,805 

93,569 

816,103 

153.881 

517,929 

295,100 



Hard- 



Cotton 

Wool- 

Silk 


Wine 

Various 

Imported from 

ware A 
Jiitleiy. 

Sugar, 

Liuena. 

Goods. 


Goods. 

Glass. 

and 

Spirits, 

Articles. 

England 

50,292 


37,600 

1,585, 959 j 

75,000 


1,575 

6,074 

190,841 

M aTta 

8,696 

30,651) 

15,000 

164,346 


. . 


75,317 

434,112 

Austria 

47,983 

23,000 

67,000 

1,017,722 

14,000 

71,537 

196,819 

14,392 

1,096,6.37 

France 

Greece 

SardSnia 

Sweden 

82,153 

424,832 


71,529 

9,000 

8,000 

13 1,398 

11*,^ 

19,159 

211,534 

6.969 

518,500 

214,654 

95,385 

■"uscduy 

Turkey 

472,399 

70,559 

4,302 

21.000 

3,938,010' 

766,958 

1 

157.000 

658.000 

230,710 

2,819,536 

e o 
§§ 

30,450 

86,ri61 

919,073 

7.152.686 

Total piasters. 

731,882 

482,993 

140,700 

8,153,525; 912,000 

3,264,448 

1 226,353* 

434,300 

10,920 895 


3,172,381 

1,334,209 

7,105,825 

2,225,544 

214,054 

157,410 

1(»9»640 

6,001,879 

18,218,02^ 

39,200,499 


Exports from Alexandria in the Year 1831. 


PLACE OP DESTINA- 
TION. 

Coflee. 

.Coni. 

Cotton 

Wool. 

Cotton 

Twist. 

Elephants' 

Teeth. 

Tortoise- 

shell. 

Incense. 

qum. 

% Dry. 

Bugland 

Malta 

1 non 

167,870 

4,031,583 

.... 

.... 

.... 


51,240 

66,000 

32,805 

Austria 










France 

Greece 

'735 


4,0*40,168 

tt AAni 

90,800 


^1.470 

6,782 

OU 9 : T 

2.52II 

10^427 

77,962 

Tuscany 

350 


5*0,700 

OfMl «l/lO 

O^vvU 

.... 

— 

4o,04 7 

•17 IVI 

1,260 
itn/f Ann 

*1*5,004 

tt HAO 

Turkey 



118,055 


T9 


■11 •■ItHI 

^AO 7A1 





01,722 


70,740 

’ 


, w 


Total piasters 

256,030 

432,432 

15,031,2.54 

5*24,062 

429,525 

263.320 

811,911 

2,104.023 

6,444,235 
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ExpoaT8~H:ontirtuc(f» 


COUNTRIES 

Miitlier 

of 

Peail. 

LinseciJ. 

Senna. 

I'atua- 

liiidM. 

Flax. 

Skins. 

Rice. Saffron. 

Linen. 

Sundries 

TOTAL. 

Enelan(\ 


34ii,‘202 

50,371 

.... 


11,8.'>9 



95,011 

5.573,(:55 



•* * * 



.... 

7 907 

9,000 

0,171 

35,710 

•259,£4'» 

Malta 





*22 305 

5S|:)00 

25,219 

8,200 

30,309 

1,182,010 

Auatriii 

’43,k»2 

137,000 

180.003 

1*44,883 

54,00U 

85,430 

2,19S ‘209,0i:0 

117,758 

188,504 

10,370,411 




.... 

.... 


.... 


.... 

(.55 

83,342 

Franoe 



11.810 

3,000 


59.000 

* 117 !.!! 


259,197 

4,031,787 

Greece . . . . 

.... 


•2,000 

.... 

*Wfl6-2 

37,273 

271.033 .... 

52/278 

luft,l$»3 

524,806 








. . .... 

.... 


73 404 

Tiisc.iny 

40*il8 


*88.131 

loiro 

19 1, 940 

100.309 

125,001 40,887 

‘281t,900 

l*o’o’,.557 

4,798,119 

Turkey 

u.ooo 


90,500 

13 9ti9 

354,1*24 

593 471 

I,8K»,03: 40,1IK| 

l.ll3,3Ki 

j 7,074,7 70 

13,73U,(;03 

Total piasters 

174.U70 

4S3,*202 

443,451 

1 7 2,028 • 

031,10*2 

900,238 

^‘2,‘215,90-. 290,905 

r,.'iK7.7;.5 

' 7,904,0.58 

41, -25 1,44.3 


The number of vessels arrlvin.:- iu 182(5 was (598, the wliole iiiiiiilfer from (h'eat Britain 
was only 13; the dejuirturos were G78, those for Great Britain were but 2.). lii 1837, 
of 523 vessels tliat arrived, 49 were from British ])orts ; and of .‘579 that departed, 33 Avere 
bound for Great Britain. In 182(5, 19 cargoes were shipj)ed for Liverpool ; in 1837,32 
cargoes. The great decline is to ]»e found in the Turhisb tradt* ; for in 182(5, 31(5 vessels 
arrived from Turkish ports, and 295 departed ; aaIuIo in 1837 only 172 arj’lved Iroin, and 
only 153 departed for, ports of the Ottoman (‘inpire ; a dnninntitm of nearly 50 per cent. 
A similar decline in tiu* Tuscan trade took ]>lae(\ 

TJie following duos are levied at the town gates of .Aloandrla for aeeount of govern- 
ment : On every head of oxen intended for slanghter, 71 ] piasters; on huHaloes 41,. ditto; 
and on sheep, 3i- ditto. 

“ Fishermen contribute om^-thlrd of all the fish they take. 

Wheat pays a consumption duty of 20 piasters per nrdeb. Barley, beans, Indl.an 
ccrn, and otlier ])ulse, 15 piast<'rs per ditto. 

“Government articles sold at j)iiblie sale ; — Frovisions, eotion, Moeha eolfeo, elephants' 
teeth, gum arable. Muscovado sugar, indigo, Inillalo-hides, eo\s -hides, flax, opium, rice, 
linseed, saflron, saltpetre. 

“The ports of Da m iff f fa and /i*osrf/a wmild, by their position on the two mouths of 
the Nile, seem to offer great advantages to trade, but the badness of their l^arhours, and the 
facility Avhich is now given by the Mahmoudich canal, which eominuiiieates between Alex- 
andria and tlie Nile at Atleh, have caused a gradual declension (d* their ti ade. That Avhieh 
exists, is mainly with Syria, Cyprus, and Candia. English vessels seldom enter, tJiongh 
now and then a vessel from the Ionian Islands enters Damiclta. 

Spanish dolltirs. Spanish dollars. 

In 1823 the e.xports at Damietta Avere 381,170 . . . Imports 867 (K)() 

„ 628, .500'. . . „ 822^000 

311,800 ... „ 246,000 

“ Rice is the principal article of oxjmrt, hut its cultivation is much on the decline. 

“ The trade of Cairo is mueh diminished. It has ccuscmI to be a depot, as it formerly 
was, both for articles of export and imjiort ; Alexandria, from the greater facilities wliich 
its position offers, has supplanted it in impoi tance, and it is now a great market only for 
gums and some other secondary articles. The stocks of manufactures Avliich exist are prin- 
cipally for tlie consumption of the place, the buyers for the interior finding it more advan- 
tageous to supply themselves from the warehouses of the importers at Alexalidria. There 
is no English commercial establishment at Cairo. 

“ In the Cairo market the nominal period of credit is four months, but it is 

frequently extended to more than six or eight, the liigh rate'of interest being a perpetual 
motive to the delay of payments. Acceptances for goods payable at a given epoch arc 
little in use. There are in Cairo about 24 Turkish foreign merchants, 15 European houses 
10 Catholic Greeks, and 6 Schismatic ditto. ' 

‘^Egyptian Weights and Measures.— It is difficult to give any exact standard of 
Egyptian weights and measures. They not only vary in different parts of the country, but 
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have been changed by capricious legislation in the same way in wliich the cuiTency has 
been at different times altered by firmans from Constantinople. 

The feddan approaches an English acre. The malaJeha is the distance from one 
station to another ; but gives a very vague idea of space. 

“ In measures of com, 4 rubahs = 1 ouebeh ; 6 ouebehs = 1 ardeb = about 5 bushels 
English. 100 ardebs = 63 imperial quarters. Tlie kunkhah, or wheat grain, is about 
of a grain English ; the khebbeh, barley, 1 grain English ; the kirat is 3 grains English ; 
the dram =z 48 grains ; the rottolo = 15 oz. 13 dr. avordupois ; the oke = 2| lbs. ; 100 
rottoli = 1 cantar = 98| lbs. English ; 100 o!:es = 275 lbs. avoirdupois. 

“ The cloth rneamre is the pic ; 100 pics = 75 English yards. 

Money. — Tlic coins which Have been struck at Cairo are — the kirieli of 9 piasters, 
which weiglis 4^ carats, three fine gold, IJ alloy; the sadyeh, 4 piasters; two cju’ats, two- 
thirds fine gold, one third alloy. In silver there are piasters and pieces of 20, 10, and 5 
])aras ; the smaller Joins are iniicli adulterated. These bear the cipher of the sultan, and 
the date of Mehcmet Ali*s accession to the pachalie, viz., 1223 of the Hegira (1808-9). 

“ Av.coiintfi arc kept in piiistei*s (kliirsh Arabic) and paras (fuddah Arabic), but when 
the amount is large, the term kin (or purse) = 500 piasters, or 5/. sterling, is used. 

‘‘ The other currenc}^ of the country is the Constantinopolltan kirieh, of 20 ]jiasters, 
which circulates at 17J piaster’s, Spanisli doubloons, Venetian sequins, Dutch ducats, Hun- 
garian sequins, Spanish dollars, Iinpoi-ial dollars, and sovereigns ; all of which haA C a cur- 
rency equivalent to their standard value. 

“ The charges on the sales of im])orts, including freights, vary from 8 to 12 per cent. 
On experts, tlie charges of purchase, A’c., vary from 5*i to 8 per cent. The ini]ioit duties 
are 5 ]>er cent ; the export duties 12 per cent; but llvssia is said to claim by her recent 
treaty with the Porte, the privilege of only jiaying in Egypt 3 per cent import and .■> per 
cent export duty. A hank has lately been established xvitli a capital of 700,000 dollars : 
of which tlie pacha has invested 400,000 dollars. 

“ Quarantine CharycH are, on shij>s, 5/. to 6/. ; on goods, 4 jiiasters or 9^ J. per package. 

Tonnagk of Vessels Avhich entered and cleared at various Ports of the Egj’ptiau States, 

in each Year, from 1836 to 1839. 


PLACES OF ARRIVAL. 




Trade with 
Europe. . 

Coasting 

Trade. 


Trade with 
Europe. 

1 Coasting 
Tradi . 


r.pypt (Alexaniiria) 

Syria (Royroiit, Tripoli, Latakiu 

Alexaiidrotta) 

('araniauia (Tarsus and Adana) .. . . 
jMleof Candia 



and 

tom. 

77/.>4-l 

31,721 

2,924 

1 1,229 

tons. 

209,208 

301,824 

25,392 

67,096 

tons. 

287,152 

3.36,545 

28,316 

78,325 

j ti>n.M. 

1 7.5,006 

26, .370 
2,450 
7,970 

1 tons. j 

229,1112 

299,606 

22.600 

55,J>68 

tons. 

301,108 

.32.5 976 
25.0.50 
63,938 

Total 

....i 

123, Rid 

606,520 


111,790 

607,576 1 



1 


1838 



1839 




Trade with 
France. 

Coastini; 

Trade. 


Trade with 
France. 

Coasting 

Trade.' 


Kfjypt (ATexandrta) 


cons. 

60,498 

1 tons. 1 

j 210,658 I 

ions. 

271,156 

j tons. 

67,925 

tons. j 

216,138 

tons. 
284 063 

Syria (Beyrout, Tripoli, Latakia 

Aluxaiidn'tta) 

Catanaaiiia (Tarsus and Adana). .. . 
IsUi of Candia 

and 

20,269 
2,030 
7,9.35 ’ 

264.421 

20,420 

47,511 

284,6.10 

28,470 

55,446 

no 

8,122 

6,000 

retnmn. 

37,140 

4J,om 

.45,262 

49,031 

Total 


00,752 

I 549,010 

(i39,762 
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Statement of the Value of Articles imported into, and cxj)orted from, the Egyptian States, 

in each Year, from 1836 to 1839. 


PK.ACES OF ARRIVAL. 


Egypt /^Alexandria) 

Syria (Ueyrout, Tripoli, Latakia, and 
Alexandretta) . 

Carainania (Tanus and Adr.na) . 
lale of Candia 


Total. 


Egypt (Alexandria) 

Syria (Beyrout, Tripoli, Latakia, and 

Alexandretta) 

Caramania (Taraua and Adana) 

l»lc of Candia 

Total I 


Trade with 
Europe. 

Coasting f. 
Trade. 


Trade with 
Europe. 

Owsting 

Trade. 


£ 

3,300,440 

\709,720 

5,100,160 

2,045,240 

1,425,360^ i] 

3,470,000 

l,03‘i,05C 

33,240 

70,220 

447,776 

400,640 

233.276 

1,480,732 
4331 J80 
312,490 

ill 

372,740 

A03,040 

T0l,27G 

1,125.224 

440,000 

458,236 

4,533,856 

2,701,412 

7,327,208 

2.991,644 

1 2,502,410 

5,404,060 


1838 





2,305.240 

1,422,760 

3,728^000 

1,851,800 

1,174,080 

3,025,880 

800,308 

24,840 

170,352 

656,884 

310,160 

490,056 

1,547,192 

335,000 

661,308 

no 

50,520 

48,404 

returns. 

187,960 

189.776 

247,480 
f 238,180 

3,30<»,740 

2,880,760 j 

1 6,271,500 





Navigation and Tmde between France and the Eg 3 rptian States in each Year, from 

1836 to 1839. * 


NAVIGATION. 


PLACF.S OF ARRIVAL PROM FRANCE. 


Egypt (Alexandria) 

Syria (Beyrout, Tripoli, Latakia, and Alexan- 
dretta) 

Caramania (Tarsus and Adana) 

Isle of Candia 

Total 


tons. 

tons. 

tons. 

tons. 

19,861 

17,518 

12,661 

1 1,080 

12,400 

10,611 

*9,870 

no returns 

1.408 

1,270 i 

1,C72 

7,120 

1,110 

903 1 

062» 

1 1,050 

34,878 

30,392 

25,165 



COMMERCE. 


Egypt (Alexandria) 

Syria (Beyrout, Tripoli, Latakia, and Alexan- 
dretta) 

Caramania (Tarsus and Adana), 
isle of Candia 

Total. 


£ 

£ 

i; 

j: 

886,600 

304,440 

401,760 

313,600 

350,040 

250,196 

330,744 

no returns 

24.440 

26,560 

24,840 

71,18(t 

18,160 

, 14,400 

14,000 

11,380 

1,289,140 

685,506 

862,240 



Statement of the Tonnage of Vessels 


which entered and cleared at the Port of Alex- 


andria in each Year, from 1836 to 1839- 


COUNTRIES. 


Trieste 

Leghorn.. 

Genoa.. A r 

England and Malta 

Wance 

Turkey 

Greece 

Other countries 

^ Total 


1836 

1837 

Entered. 

Cleared. 

Entered. ^ 

Cleared. 

tons. 

tons. 

tons. 

tons. 

21,205 

10.673 

15,677 

11 302 

4.667 

3,831 

3,059 

2,800 

2,528 

1,080 • 

1A22 

189 

8,754 

5,285 

15,350 

6,899 

11,287 

8, .574 

8,979 

8,539 

99.413 

100,630 

105,364 

108,197 

3,023 

3,100 

7,597 

6,250 

1,611 

822 

772 

1,222 

153,148 

134,004 

158,920 

145,488 


(continued) 
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COUNTRIES. 


J838 


Entered. 


Cleared. 


1839 


Entered. 


Triefftc 

Ijen^hom 

Oenoa 

England and Malta. 

France 

Turkey 

Orvece 

Otlior count Wi 


tone. 
11 688 
3^97 
180 
13 005 
6.630 
96.507 
2.888 
837 


Total. 


130.282 


tons. 

12,275 

2,220 

4,972 

0.025 

100,450 

3,480 

502 


134,024 


tons. 

11,558 

4,530 

- 14,754 
6,574 
103,412 
029 
1,008 


143,371 


The following is a statement of the trade between Alexandria and France. 


YEARS. ENTERED. CLEARED. 



No. 

1 tons. 

No. 

tons. 

1830. 

48 

10.059 

45 

8,010 

1837. 

38 

7,025 

4.3 

8,539 

18.38. 

28 

5,883 

29 

6,025 

1839. 

24 

4,706 

21 

4,007 


Cleared. 


tons. 

13,073 

2.101 

10,124 

4,515 

107,224 

1,976 

989 


140,602 


Statement of the Value of Imports into, and Exports from, the Port of Alexandria, in 

each Year, from 1836 to 1839. 


COUNTRIES. 

1836 

1837 

Imports. 

Exports. 

1 Imports. 

Exports. 


£ 

554,320 

581,2K0 

£ 

348,240 

100,080 

£ 

374,100 


410,280 

125,200 

52,200 


5,840 

4,440 

3,800 

3,040 


000,320 

! 210,100 

445,900 

256,720 

215,900 


428,080 

458,520 

178.480 


705,700 

787,300 

7 48, .320 

.537,080 


54,300 

34,480 

113,440 

21,700 


17,720 

20,040 

2,3r>0 

1,800 


Total 

2,872,680 

2,227,480 

2,000,080 

1,403,920 


1838 

1839 

Trieste. 

1 III ill 1 

443,000 
85,240 1 

187 .700 

2.30.100 

77,100 

l.eghora 

109,880 

(■eiiim. ...... ....... .............. ...... 

England and Malta 

140.100 

195.100 
505,120 

14,900 

585,440 

195,300 

591,040 

58,080 

25,000 

227.800 

148,240 

415,040 

28,300 

24,100 

France 

Turkey 

Greece. ................ ........ .• 

Other countries 



Total 

1 2,.337,400 

1,390,000 

1,844,300 

1,181,.520 


The following is a statement of the French trade carried on by the Egyptian States 
(Egypt and Syria), in each year, from 1836 to 1840. 


NAVIGATION 

'Tonnage). 


YEARS. 

Entered. 

Cleared. 

TOTAL. 


tons. 

tons. 

tons. 

18.16 

9,475 

8870 

18,345 

1837 

6,975 

7727 

14,702 

1838 

6,340 

5957 

12,297 

1839 

5,522 

4030 

10,152 

1840 

10,501 

5306 

15,807 


COMMERCE. 


. YEARS. 

1 '■ 

GENERAL TRADE. 

^ 

SPECIAL TRADE. 

Imports. 

Exports. 

TOTAL. 

Imports. 

Exports. 

TOTA L. 


£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

18.30 

265,018 

194,927 

459 945 

185, .523 

I50,0?19^ 

342,222 

18.37 

215.604 

125,971 

341,605 

100,051 

100 945* 

200,990 

1838 

137,832 

151,068 

288,000 

130,800 

119,210 

250,070 

1830 

140,074 

119,054 j 

200,328 

97,953 

90,804 

188,817 

1810 

173,089 

87,190 1 

200,885 

99,058 

.57,420 

1.57,078 
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EGYPT. 


Number of Vessels, ^Yllicll entered and cleared at Alexandi-ia, in tlie Year 1840. 


C 0 U N T R I E S. • 

1 ENT 

E R E I). 

C L E 

A II E I). 


No. 

tons. 

No. 

1 tons. 

Turkey 

1013 

100,700 

030 

1 07,733 

Eitgland f^Md Malta 

00 

13,005 

.50 

11,880 

Austria 


0,024 

47 

0,038 

France 

30 

7,704 

35 

1 0,003 

Tuscany 

IS 

3,185 

10 1 

1,715 

Greece 

21 1 

1,235 

18 1 

1,735 

0(ber countries 

H 1 

2,542 

10 i 

r C 2,V83 

'i’ofcil . 


144,451 

1118 

132,*253 

Of which the coasting trade 


111.443 

007 

100.475 


The following is the number and tonnage of the French vessels cojitained in the above 
account in the direct trade betAveen Alexandria and France: 

dl vessels of (iloS tons were entered, and 29 vessels of o499 tons were cleared. 

In the coasting trade 9 vessels of loo6 tons were entered, and 3 vessels of 478 tons 
were cleared. 

The trade of Alexandria in the year 1840, compared with 1839, exhibits a decij"'ius(‘ in 
the tonnage of vessels of 73(SO tons or about 21 per cent, which seems to he in the coasting 
trade, which in 1839 ainouiited to 219,000 tons, and in 1840 to only 212,000 tons. 

V.vi.UE of Imports into, and of Exports from, the Port of Alexandria, in the Year 10. 


e 0 u N T u I E s. 


I England, Malta, and Ionian Isloa 

! I'urkcy 

I \u»tria 

' ruacany 

; t>aucc 

; Syria 

|Stat('s <it' Barhary 


{(vreeco ' 

j Kelgimn | 

jSuraiiiiau States I 


Total 


Imports. 

F.s ports. 

TO I A L. 

1* 

£• 

1* 

4.10,570 

172,139 

(in,7i5 

IsH.OtO 

208,120 

1 18(>, t(’>0 

201,7.12 

150,285 

! 301,017 

J(kl,724 

157,040 

i 324,3(i| 

170.30S 

107,725 

; 2S7,0!)3 

20,000 

95,72* 

1V5,(.8 1 

71,501 

4t',0 '2 

1 12,*9(> 

42.5i;o 

*25,352 

07.k**2 

7,032 

7,05i; 

15,8S8| 


(>,800 

(i,8U0 



2,3!)[».4‘29 


“ Tlio total value of impoi-ts and exports in the year 1840, eom])arod with 1839, exlii- 
bits a decrease of 620,4 oJ/., or more tlian 26 per cent. 41 k* imports of 1840 were less 
tbari tlu)se of 1839 by o 16,964/., or 39 per cent ; and the exports hy 109,487/., or 10 per 
cent. ( 

“ Tliis decrease is attributable to the political circumstances which occuiTcd in the year 
1810. 

The following are tlie chief articles m which the above decrease is obseiA able : 

In Imports — coals, a decrease of 1 §3,200/. ; iron, in bars, and iron wire, 122,920/.; 
looollen caps and harraAjans, 76,240/. ; tissues of cotton, 61,160/. ; hardwares, 58,0(K)/. ; 
wood for hitilding, 40,840/.; cloths, 17,760/.; Hssiies of silk, 22H0L \ glassicares, ergs- 
tals* aiidjdate glass, 21,920/. ; cochineal, 15,600/., drc. &c. There is an increase in arms, 
howe^'e^, of 1 2, OCX)/. 

‘‘ In Exports — cottons, 249,360/. ; gums^ 24,000/. ; and rice, 24,000/. Tliere is an 
increase on corn, &c., of 166,960/. ; and on dates, of 12,000/. 


“ Thfre are in Alexandria 110 British residents, chiefly (jonnected with trade, and 
about 700 lonians and Maltese: the whole population being about 00,000. Of 10 Eng- 
lish mercantile houses, 6 were in 1842 engaged chiefly in exporting the paelia’s produce 
and executing his commissions in various countries, and 4 were engaged in importmg 
British manufactures, and exporting produce ; and ^3 minor Anns in general business. 
There are t\w Ionian houses : one imports largely British manufactures. Tlie Maltese 
arc chiefly engaged as shopkeepers, clerks, fislicnnen, &c. 
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'Pile principal articles caniposing the above trade were as follow: 


Countries whence imporfcd. 

£ ^ 

f England 104,400 

( Austria 00,480 

200,000 «{ Tuscany 30,800 

I Franco 7,520 

LCreeco 3,000 

f Prance .7,700 

I Aurttria 13,200 

53,0 10 Tuscany 0,500 

I England 3,000 

L Helgium 2,520 

A r., / Bariiary States , . . 45,120 

}“>^""iTurk.,y ?.:«« 

1 P‘nscany ....? 10,800 

1 France 10.120 

32,280 < Austria .5,520 

I Syria 5,120 

A I England 720 

ri'urkey 54,320 

120,240 ! Tuscany 42,120 

(.Austria 10.500 

/ Kiiglaiid .50,:i00 

Hardwares, haborO Austria 15,840 

dasUcry, and cut- [ n0,520< Turkey 0,840 

j I France 0,200 

(Tuscany 0.200 

( England 82.520 

80,588 ; Tuscany 2,040 

( France 2,000 

00,840 England 00.500 

r Austria 10,300 


Tissues of cotton .... 


«« pCloths 

"j « I r • 

1 Cans and bar- 
L ragans 


Tissues of silk . 


Wood for building.. 


lery 


Machinery, iron.. 
Coal 


Oil, olive, ^nd tish . 


^Turkey 8,52ii 

Tuscany 4,480 


C C recce 


Arms 23,500 


f England . 
} Fri 


Drugs, spices, and jut- 
fumory 10,480 


France. 

France 

Jlarbury .States ... 
England & Malta. 

Turkey 

Syria 

Austria . 


Paper 10,520 


Wines, liqueurs, 
pirits 


t^>^hiliea1 


■ lass wares and crys> 
lals 14,840 


L France 

England 

r Eugland 8i Malta. 

J France 

10,400 I Austria 3,30o 

L Turkey 2,280 

^ Frame 

j Tuscany 

1 5,000 < (Ireece 

I Austria 

VEiiglnud & Malta 

1 Austria 

•* France 

England 


8,010 
2,200 
2,080 
1,300 
1,280 
0,7<i0 

3.080 

1.080 

f I'Vance 0,120 

Sugar 1 3,020 < Delgiuiu 2,240 

I Austria 2,000 

0,320 

2,5(H) 

1,200 

f Turkey 10,140 

••••• 

Porcelain 12,180 Tuscany 12.480 


1 run in bars, and iron 
wire 

Fruits, fresh and pro- 


C England. 


Miscellaneous arti- 
cles 411,000 


Corn and grain. 


Cottons . 


Gums . 


2,000 
14,020 
8,300 
9,080 
3,010 
2,700 
1,040 
1,040 I 

9,280 ! 

I Tuscany 3,280 

‘ ” 2,440 

1,480 

5.440 

3.440 


Exports. CountrieL whither exported. 

^ ^ u £ 

Turkey 70,120 

Tuscany 54,000 

. England 30,000 

274,000^ Syria 2:1,520 

Austria 22,000 

Barbary States... 18,000 

France 16,880 

I' England 81,040 

172,480 Austria 45,240 

(France 41,000 

f' Austria 48,900 

I Tuscany 14,020 

88,080 < Turkey 10,760 

I Frafice 8,240 

( England 5,480 

f England 23,320 

' Austria 14,400 

. Syria 13,120 

Vegetables, dry 87,810^ Turkey 12,300 

I Tuscany 11,480 

I Karbary States... 4,040 

(France 3,120 

r Tuscany 31,700 

Sod. a.d natron 

( England 3,200 

(Turkey 50,320 

Rico 70,8 10 { Syria 8,000 

( Greece 3,520 

'■«-*“» isyrt“’:;;:;::::::: tS 

Senna, cassis, and f Austria 8,920 

drugs 23,140 ; Turkey 9.120 

( France 10,240 

20,000'' Austria 3,920 

(Tuscany 3,720 

Woollen cap ItS AJ i:”. S 

.^lax and flax .ccd... 

( Turkey 0,000 

Uueu cloth 1 1,(>40 Barbary States .... 0,1UI0 

(Syria 1,440 

Ostrich feathers 12,600 Tuscany 11,700 

r Syria 2,920 

I Turkey 2,000 

Hides 11,720^ Austria 2,500 

j Greece 2,000 

Belgium 1,000 

(Turkey 5,000 

Frankincense I0,:i0(> j Greece 2,120 

( Austria 2,040 

Mo„.er.of.pea,i | 

Henna 0,720 Turkey 0,600 



{ Turkey 1,410 

Austria 1,120 

Eng1uu< 920 


Coftee • 


^Turkey 04,240 

I England 89,520 

) France 77,280 

S Aiistrin 42,040 

Tuscany 42,840 

Greece 27,040 


The trade between Alexahdiia and France, in the year 1840, was as follows : 


^ Imported into Alexandria from France. 

£ 

. 27,768 

. 10,11- 
. '7,5bf 

Exported from Alexandria to France. 

. f Wool— cloth 

1 isucs of ... ^ Silk 

1 Cotton 

Cottons wool 

Corn and grain 

Nitre ...............................s**** 

Hardwares, haberdashery, and cutlery 

. 9,200 

Cofice (Mocha) 

Carried forward 

5 1,596 

Carried forward 


£ 

40,990 

10,880 

10,7.32 

10,221 

84 832 
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Imported into Alexandria from France. 

Biought forward 

Suf^ar 

Lead 

Arma .* 

Cochineal 



I 

Hoaieryt^ 

Dmga A 

Wines and liqueurs 

GlasKwareii, plate-glass, and crystals 

Paper 

Salted provisions 

Furniture 

Machinery, iron 

Coral 

Iron in bars and iron wire 

Coffee 

Olive oil 

Tobacco 

Candles 

Other articles 


£ 

54,596 
0,132 
0,060 
6.352 
8,048 
5,396 
4,740 
4,104 
3,604 
3,420 
3.080 
2,456 
2,376 
2, .340 
2,010 
1,792 
1.208 
1,140 
740 
720 
320 
50,608 


Exported from Alexandria into France. 

firoug-ht forward 

Gums 

Natron 

Mother-of-pearl 

Vegetables, dry 

Buffalo hom 

Other articles 


£ 

84.832 

8,240 

4,650 

3.432 

3,128 

752 

2,0H4 


• Total. 


107,724 


Total 170,306 

By comparing the direct trade between Alexandria and France in the year 1840 with 
that in 1839, we find a decrease of 10,000/. in the value of articles imjmrteff into Alex- 
audriti, and of more than 40,000/. in those exported from Alexandria. The chiei*\lccrease 
in imports has been in clothSj wdiere there is a falling off of 14,400/. There is also a de- 
crease in cochineal of 13,120/. ; in hardwares^ haberdasherp^ and cutlery of 8400/.; in 
wines and liqueurs of 6320/. ; but there is an increase in earths, hosiery, drugs, furni- 
ture, salted provisions, &c. * 

In Exports from Alexandria there is a decrease of 77,720/. on cotton wool ; and an in- 
crease on nitre of 16,000/. ; on coffee oi 10,(KX>/. ; on gums of 4280/. ; on smla and na- 
tron of 24(X)/. ; and on mother-of-pearl of 2400/. 

The monopolies have all been abolished, and public sales have been revived. 

Prices of the following Articles at Alexandria in January, 1843. 


BRITISH MANUFACTURES. 


Quantity. 


Piasters. 


.1 


English 

Monies. 


6-4 Cambrics white spinati, spotted 

6- 4 Ditto 

8-4 Ditto, lii.se 

8- 4 Ditto, ditto . 

.5-4 Djreas . 

7- 8 Indian, white ground, line designs, small 

dowers (spiuatiy 

7-8 Ditto, blue ground, 1, 2, and 3 colours. . . . . 

5- 4 Long, cloths, gray, I04 to 1 1 lbs., 3 red stripes 

5*4 Ditto, ditto, II4 to 12 ditto | 

Ditto, ditto, 6i to 7^ ditto . 

Madapollaras. not glased. 

6- 4 TanjilM, 3^ lbs . 

6-4 Ditto, 34 ditto . . 

9- 8 Ditto, ^ ditto.. 

9-8 Ditto 

5-4 Long-cloths, white. 

5-4 Ditto, ditto 

Shawls, zebras, striped blue and orange .... 

Ditto, large flowers, blue ground 

Ditto, fermais, floe, large stripes 


lyds. 

inches. 



s. 


s. 

ft. 

1 24 

40 good quality. ... 

41 

to 42 

8 

2 

to 8 

5 


40 seconds 

38 

39 

7 

7 

7 

10 

1 24 

56 



11 

10 



24 

50 good . 

62 


12 

5 



10 

40 medium ijuality^ 

13 


2 

7 



28 


70 

75 

14 

0 

15 

0 

28 


65 

75 

14 

5 

14 

7 

30 

40 

60 

61 

12 

0 

12 

2 

36 

43 

05 

67 ! 

13 

0 

13 


24 

33 

40 

42 

8 

0 

8 

5 

40 

33 No. 80. 

66 

67 

13 

2 

13 

4 

20 

42 

34 


6 

9 



20 

42 

35 


7 

0 



20 

36 

23 

21 

4 

7 

4 

10 

yo 

36 ordinary quality 

. 18 

20 

3 

7 

4 

0 

38 

40 good quality 

66 

07 

13 

2 

13 

5 

33 

45 

72 

73 

14 

5 

14 

7 

34 


21 


4 

2 



3| 


28 

28 

5 

2 

5 

7 

34 


32 

33 

6 

5 

6 

7 


SWISS MANUFACTURES. 


Nankins, spinati, dark ground, good quality . . . 

* '' 


Muslins, fine.....' 8 ells 10 4 

Ditto, ditto 8 do. 7 4 

Cambrics, No. 75 0| do. 10 4 

Handkerchiefii, blue, two colours .... g 4 

Ditto 7 4 

Ditto. 6 4 

Ditto, Yasmas «0 0 

Muslins, brocMies, dark grounds, small flowers. .... 0 0 

Shawls with fringes, bright colours .... 10 4 

Ditto, ditto 8 4 to 0 4 


Francs. 



to 2 5-K 

65 100 to 

08-100 

«-ll 



58 100 

1 

do. 

24 

26 


0| 1 

piece 

20 

21 

•^1 


do. 

33 

34 

si 


do. 

19 

20 

41 

H 

dozen 

15 

10 

3 0-10 

4 1-6 

do. 

12 

13 

3 1-8 

31 

do. 

H 

9 

2 

H 

piece 

40 

41 

ioji 

10 2-3 

do. 

75 

77 

loX 

20 

dozen 

60 

65 

iirij 

16* 

do. 


French woollens supplant or compote with tliose of England in the Egyptian market. 
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Arrivals of British Merchant Shipping at Eg)'pt and Alexandria, during tlic fol- 



lowing 13 years. 



lit lft.10 

89 

lu ]8:{7 




118 

1838 



T 

1 ^ 

ISO 

1839 




114 

1840 



^ 

in,i4 

58 

1841 




102 

1844 




^ .. 

lS3d 






Arrivals and Departures of Vessels at Alexandria in 1842. 




NATIONS. 


British, including Maltese, Ionian, and 
those of Gibralur. 

Austrian. 

Russian 

French 

Sardinian 

Tuscan 

Samos. 

Greek 

Rayas, or Christian Ottoman.. 

Belgian 

Egyptian 

1'urki»h 

Neapoli'an 

Jenisaleifi, with Greek crews . 

Moldariau 

PruKsian 

Dutch 

Barbarx 


Total 


ARRIVALS. 


Laden. 

1 In Ballaat. 


150 

40 

100 

90 

30 

132 

12 

6 

18 

21 

13 

31 

13 

8 

21 

23 

5 

28 

1C 

.... 

16 

214 

47 

259 

IHC 

5 

191 

6 


5 

136 


136 

155 


158 



1 

138 


138 

3 


3 

1 


1 

2 


2 

19 


19 



1352 


DEPARTURES. 


Ladrn. 

Id Ballast. 

1 TOTAI. 

183 

15 

108 

IfM 

10 

114 

18 

.... 

18 

38 


38 

45 

.... 

45 

27 

.. .. 

5 

18 

.... 1 

18 

238 

41 

270 

168 

30 

198 

5 

.... 

5 

145 

42 

187 

170 

.... 

170 

5 

* • . ■ 

5 

72 

73 

145 

3 

.... 

3 

1 

.... 

1 

2 


2 

24 

.... 

24 


Statement of the Total Value of Merchandize imported into, and exported from, Egypt, 

during the Years 1841 and 1842. 


CO UN TRIES. 


Austria 

Great Britain , 

France 

Tuscany 

Greece 

Belgium 

Turkey 

Syria . 

Ionian Islands. 
Barbary 


Total, 


IMPORTS FROM EXPORTS TO 


1841 

1842 

je 

£ 

314,150 

331,931 

713,062 

724,527 

2911,332 

208,006 

245.833 

193,942 

92,672 

47,272 

1,940 

18,989 

466,671 

525,453 

129,894 

201,475 

1,2S3 

nil 

1.35.H96 

128,391 

2,371,733 

2,470,866 


1841 

1842 



230,305 

388,701 

607,077 

404,301 

317,382 

218,768 

150,700 

165,014 

75,840 

04>I3 

8 685 

25,785 

388,564 

400,002 

113,418 

83,045 

10,764 

7,030 

64,415 

56,636 

1,)>03,130 

1,813,825 


“ On comparing the above figures for the years 1841 and 1842, we find that the valuo 
of the Imports into Egypt show an increase upon tlie trade with Turhey of about 25 ^cr 
cent ; with Syria, of upwards of 50 per cent ; whilst upon those from Belgium there is an 
extraordinofy addition of 900 per cent. On those from Great Britain, France, and Austria, 
there is observable but a small increase of value. 

“ As regards the Expo^ from Egypt to the above countries, there is a decrea^d value 
in those sent to Great Britain, of 50 per cent ; to the Ionian Islands, of 230 per cent ; to 
Frmice, of 45 per cent ; and to Syria, of 36 per cent. Upon those to Austria, there is an 
increase of 68 per cent ; whilst tne exports to Belgium show an increased value equal to 
300 per cent. 
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EGYPT. 


Retuiin of the Arrival and Departure of British Shippiiipf at the Port of Alexandria during’ 

the Year 1842. 


Arrivals. 

From tbe Uuit<ul Kingdom : 

With coals 44 

^ ,, iron 5 

„ /iruns and shut 7 

„ general cargoes 23 

From Malta „ coals 8 

,, „ „ general cargoes .... 10 

„ Antwerp „ guos^and shells 

„ Cimstaiitinnpic „ timber 2 

,, „ goods 4 

„ Beyrout „ partial cargoes 

Total with cargoc.s. . . . 

„ Malta in ballast *25 

„ various other places 31 

Total in ballast — 

Total arrivals 

No. of Crews . . . . 1,757 

Tonnage 37.700 


Departitres. 

To the United Kingdom : 

With beaus 




wheat 


70 

c 

„ cotton, &c 

„ lentils 

„ sods 


rt» 




1 

To Malta 

,, wheat- 

. 13 

o' 

Imiiiin corn 

1 

4 

ll ll 

beans 

. 13 

103 

56 

164 

,, Tripoli 
,, Beyrmit 

Constantinople 

Cepbalonia 

I „ Gibraltar 

„ AVlf..V 

,, general cargoes . . . 

general cargo 

.. wheat 

„ ditto 

Total iu ballast. . . . 



o 


40 

28 

A 

II 

0 

1 

2 


110 


27 

1 

2 

2 

2 

4 

110 


Quantities of Corn exported from E^ypt in 1841. 


D !•: S T I N A T I O N. [ 

Wheat. 

j Beans. 

j Barley. ' 

Lentil.'). 

1 llllU.tU . 
j Corn. 1 

Chick 

Peas. 

Great Britain 

2.S,286 

149,030 


6,495 


1,2.53 

Archipelago and Ionian islands . 

47,8KSI i 

9,415 

i 12,023 1 

2,3.311 

5,207 1 

532 

Constantinople 

76,598 

200 

22,810 ; 

l.so 

600 


].eghnrn 

69,062 

10.3,872 

1 3,347 j 

19,41' 


1,700 

MarscUlcs I 

18,645 

311,993 

2,800 ; 

4, 112 



Malta j 

205,082 

I69.H23 

1H0„523 i 

38. 

.3,487 

16.005 

Sundry places. 

48,555 

4,511 

37,4.10 j 

2,041! 

6,839 

316 

Trieste 

9,680 1 

38,851 

1 *>,552 j 

2,820 



Ardebsl 

498,797 I 

.506,901 

I 207,42.5 

77,890 

* 16,13.3 1 

• 19,806 


Retuhn of Exports shipped in British Vessels at Alexandria in Egyjit 

in the Year 1842. 


for* Great Britain 


DENOMINATION. 


Beans ardebs* 

Wheat do. 

Cotton cantars 

Sesame ardebs 

Linseed do. 

Lentils do. 

Flax can tars 

Mats pieoss 

Senna cantars 

Indian corn ardebs 

(iiim cantars 

Crystallized Natron do. 

Lins 4 ‘ed in cakes nkes 

CoflVe cantars 

Carbonate of b4k 1« do. 

Cottoii*seed cantars 

Colloquintida cases 

Natron okes 

Animal bones do. 


Quantity. 

Average Price. 

Value.l 


j piasters, paras. 

piasters, paras. 

I40,h9.5 

1 .36 

.5,072,220 

67,749 

1 48 

3 011,952 

181,140 * 

1 180 

3.3,14.5,200 

9,4'<5 

130 

1,233,050 

21,2 50 

100 

2,1 VO. (too 

20,725 1 

30 

621,750 

3,311 

91 

.301,301 

604 1 

.3 

1,812 

59.5 

220 

120,900 

54 

42 

2,268 

48 

212 

10.176 

1,060 

30 

795 

15,418 

.300 per ton 

6,000 

60 

.320 

19,200 

1 ,500 

60 

90,000 

52 

24 

1,2^48 

7 


vamc unknown 

2.5,172 

2.5 

15,7.32 20 

431,761 

12 

129,528 12 


•Total piasters 

45,003 1 32 .32 


sterling 

459.031/. 6,v. Hff. 
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CHAPTER Vll. 

MISCELLANEOUS. 

PLAGUE AND QUARANTINES, TRIBUNALS OF COMMERCES AND EDUCATION. 

The Board of Health at Alexandria was originally established by Mehemet 
Ali ; but having littJe faith himself in its utility, though he paid the expense 
of its maintenance, he left its management to the European consuls. It 
has not been in any way efficacious in suppressing or preventing the pest, 
and the statements made in a former part of this work on the quarantines of the 
Mediterranean, include much tliat apply to the Lazarets of Egypt. All the 
reports given by the Board of Health at Alexandria on the pest in Egypt and 
Syria, supply abundant proof that quarantines never have prevented the annual 
visitation of plague in Egypt. 

A Tribunal op Commerce was established at Cairo in 1826, invested with 
authority from the viceroy to settle all commercial disputes between rayahs 
(native Christians) and between rayahs and Europeans, Europeans being plain- 
tiffs. It examines all questions of disputed accounts, even those of debtors to 
the government. The members of the tribunal are chosen from among the dif- 
ferent nations who are settled in Egypt ; there are two Turkish merchants, three 
Egyptians, two Mogrebis, two Greek LcA’^aiitines, two Schismatic Greeks, two 
Armenians, two Jews. A Turkish merchant presides. It holds its sittings three 
times a week for the despatch of business. The president has the right to arrest 
and imprison an insolvent debtor. There is a similar tribunal at Alexandria. 
British subjects are under the control of English laws, administered by the 
consuls, who are, in the Ottoman empire, vested with very extraordinary powders. 

Corporations. — ^Therc exist in Cairo no less than 164 guilds or corporations 
who associate for the purpose of protecting or promoting the different trades 
which they represent. Every corporation has a sheikh or head, to whom the 
affairs of the body arc referred, and who is invested with a certain jurisdictioti 
over its mepibers, having the power to inflict punishment for misdemeanors. 
There is a sheikh of the sheikhs, who purchases his situation from the govern- 
ment, and who exercises an authority over the whole. The text in the Koran^hich 
says, See how we have established ranks amongst men ; in the future life, ranks 
will be much more distinct, much more glorious,’’ — is constantly referred to by 
the Mussulmans as an authority for the organization of their various corporations, 
and serves to give them a certain religious character in the eyes of tlie people. 
In the Egyptian corporations, the sheikh becomes responsible for the payment 
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of the tribute or poll-tax of all the members of the corporation, who are thus re- 
leased from individual responsibility to the government, and protected from the ex- 
action to which they would otherwise be exposed, from the rapacity of the public 
functionaries. In the same view, the different corporations have associated them- 
selves with the religious rights and ceremonies of the country, taking part in all 
the great processions, such as the departure of the caravans for the holy cities, 
so that opinion throws round the corporations a considerable amoiint of pro- 
tection. The government has by tliis organization a means of^ action, through 
the sheikhs, over large bodies of individuals. In cases of complaint against an 
artisan, or any other individual belonging to a corporation, cJthe simplest way of 
obtaining redress is by application to the sheikh, whose influence is almost un- 
limited, and who, on ordinary occasions, w’illingly interposes to obtain redress for 
any wrongs that may have been done. Domestic servants, water-carriers, donkey- 
drivers, and people exercising the very lowest and meanest functions, are iticmbers 
of some corporation, and recognise the authority of a sheikh. The sheikhs are 
considered to have a right of access to the pacha: a right they exercise w'hen any 
matter of great importance occurs. When the members of the corjHorations 
assemble to take part in the grand festivals or processions, those of them who 
are connected with manufactures generally exhibit some remarkable specimen of 
their art. If a corporation, in consequence of death, the conscription, or any 
other cause, is reduced to an insufficient number of members, the sheikh is 
authorized to draft in new members from the fellahs or agriculturists, who are 
very willing to obtain the protection, and share the immunities of these con- 
stituted bodies. The fellahs, indeed, are accustomed to be agriculturists, manu- 
facturers, or navigators in turn, being habitually called on to engage in eitlier 
employment, according to the want of hands in any one of these occupations, 
or the redundancy in others. The corporations do not apprentice their members 
to masters, but allow any man to quit his employer at wnll. They do not inter- 
fere in questions of wages, in disputes betw^een buyers and sellers, but leave all 
matters of contract perfectly free. 

Education. — Mouktar Bey *gives the following statistics of education in 
Egypt: 

“ It is to his highness that Egypt owes the introduction of elementary and specific edu- 
cation. The following is the genei-al system of public iustiniction : 50 priinaiy schools — 

« Pupils. 

3 111 Cairo, composed of 600 

1 m Alexandria, composed of 200 

* l^in £s Siout, composed of . . . ... . . 200 

45 in other towns of the provinces, each composed of 100 pupils 4500 

Total 50 primary schools, containing 5500 

“ In these the pupils are taught reading and writing in the Arabic language, and the 
four fules of arithmetic ; after studying three years, the pupils are admitted into the 
two preparatory schools, one of which is established at Abouzabel, and the other at Alex- 
andria. 
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1 preparatory school at Abouzabel, composed of 
1 „ at Alexandria, „ 


Pupils. 

UQO 

800 


Total 2 preparatory schools, containing^ .... 2300 

“ In these are taught the Arabic, Persian, and Turkish languages, all the rides of 
aiuthmetic, the elements of geometry and algebra, geo^aphy, history, and drawing. The 
last-mentioued schools in four j-ears prcpaixj their pupils to enter specific schools, of which 
there are 1 1 : — 


The school of Medicine, composed^ of 

„ Veterinary „ ... 

„ Cavainy „ ... 

„ Artillery „ ... 

„ Infantry „ ... 

„ Polytechnic „ ... 

„ European Languages, composed of 

,, Music 

,, Agriculture ,, 

„ Midwifery „ 


Pupils. 

300 

120 

300 also a squadi-ou of trumpeters. 

300 

800 

225 

150 

150 

50 this will be increased. 

20 this is to contain 100. 


Total 11 special schools, containing 2415 

„ 2 preparatory „ 2800 

„ 50 primary ,, 5500 


Grand Total 63 schools, containing . 10,715 

All these schools arc provided with professors, as many European as natives. The 
time for study vai’ies from three to five years. The pupils of all these schools are garri- 
soned, subjected to militaiy discipHne, clotlied, fed, and paid by his highness, 

1st year. 2d year. 3d year. 4 tli year. 5th year. 
The pupils of the primary schools receive - 8 pias,, 10 pias., 12 pias. 

The pupils of the preparatory schools receive 15 „ 20 „ 25 „ 30 pias. 

The pupils of the specific schools receive . 40 „ 50 „ 60 „ 70 „ 80 pias. 

“ Besides the schools which belong to the regular systein of public instruction, there are 
i-egiinental schools established for the soldiers. From 4000 to 5000 pupils are educated 
in the schools of the mosques at Cmro, and about 1 5,000 in the mosques of other towns in 
Egypt, and also of villages. Pnvato establishments have also been formed under the ad- 
ministration of liis liiglmcss, which are directed by Europeans, to spread instruction through 
all classes, without regard to nation or to opinions. 

Pauperism , — The government desiring to put an end to mcndicil^ has established 
asylums, where those are provided for who are unfi^ for work. There is also at Cairo a 
liospital, which has been long founded, named ^ Moristan.’ Part of it is open to aliens, and 
endowed with dotations and revenues. His highness has also lately established at Cairo a 
hospital for the sick poor ; it contains 300 beds for men, and 200 beds for women. To the 
school of midwifery is also annexed a lying-in hospital, which is attended by the professors 
and pupils of the school. The assistance granted by his highness to a number of orphan 
cliildren, the payment of five piasters a month, and a ration of bread, given by his orders to 
the children of soldiers, the number of public and private works v^iich employ labourers, 
make pauperism confined to^ those who prefer begging to work. This coustd.eraiion is 
the more striking, that the number of workmen is not sufficient for die works that are 
undertaken, 

“*When boys distinguish themselves in the elementaiy schools, they are sent to the 
military establishments, as a recompeiice for good behaviour. The director of the school 
states that the Arabs are equally intelligent with the Turks. • 

‘‘ Ihe manege for horse oxercis? is an immense building, 40 metres long and 30 wide. 

The school of artillery at Tourah was founded by a Spanish general, Seguera Bey. 
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The military penal code adopted in Egypt is that of France ; but the divans which sit in 
* judgment on military offences are held in public^ 

“ The infantry school is supphed from tlic preparatoiy schools. The plan of instruction 
is — 1st, elementary fortification, attack and defence of forts ; 2d, topography and plwi- 
drawing ; 3d, theory and manoeuvres of infantiy, and exercise of the bayonet ; 4th, duties 
of horfic service, poljpe, discipline of gairisons, quarters, and campaigns. 

“ The cavalry school receives — 1st, officers who arc proposed to become militaiy 
instructors ; 2d, pupils from the preparatory schools ; 3d, young soldiers intended for 
non -coiy missioned officei’S, brigadiers, aii(k trumpetei*s. All the regiments of tavalry and 
horse artiller)" of the guard and the line arc to send an officer to the cavalry school yearly ; 
the squadrons of train artillery, train engineers, and \faggoii train, art officer every two 
years : the officer to be a lieutenant, aged at least thirty. 

‘‘ The pupils from the pre}>aratory schools must have passed the proliniiuary exami- 
nations. The coui’se is of three (or at most four) years ; after A'hicli tliey are to be 
spread among the different regiments. 

“ The education of the cavalry school is wholly military, comprising cavalry service in 
campaign, forts, and (piai-ters, riding, foot and horse exercise, rifle and pistol shooting, 
manoeuvres, knowledge or management of horses, and the same system of examination and 
advancement as in the other special schools. 

“ There is a trimestrial and annual examination as in the otlior schools, and a special 
report of the progress of every pupil to the JVblic Instruction Council. The artillery 
school receives its ])upils from the polytcclmie scho<d. If this establishment do not furnish 
a sufficient supjdy, they shall be provided by the school of I'ourah. The 300 pil^iils now 
in the school of Boulaq arc to be formed into four divisions of 7o each, who arc to be 
instructed in — 

“ 1 st, Matbematics, i. <?., in arithmetic, elementary geometry, algebra, trigonometry, 
and descriptive geometry ; 2d, linear topography and ] dan -drawing ; 3d, theory of 
infantry and cavalry inaua;uvres ; 4tli, theory of artillery maiueiirres ; 5tb, the con- 
struction of batteries ; (>th, making of fireworks of war; 7tb, artillery service in reginmnts, 
in the field and in forts ; Stii, course of transitory and permanent foi*tifIcation, attack and 
defence of fortresses ; 9th, bridge-biiilding ; lOtb, construction of fascinys, saucissons, gab- 
bions, clay sand-bags, &c. « 

‘‘ School of Languages . — The object of the school of languages is to furnisb trans- 
lators for the different public dcjiartments, and monitors for the preparatory schools. 

‘‘ The pupils are taken from the prcjiaratory schotds. The course of instruction is of 
five years, but may be extended to six. There are five divisions, representing the different 
years of admission, but the advance from one division to another must be justified by exa- 
minations. 

“ The instruction given is in Arabic, Turkisli, Frofich, elementary mathematics, liis- 
tory, and geography. The courses mtiy be modified by the annual meetings of the council 
of instruction of the school. 

“ Medical School . — The medical escliool is intended to form officers for the medical 
department of the army, and for tljc civil service. The students arc furnished by the pre- 
paratory schools . Tlie courses last at least five years, hut may, on cause shown to the 
council of instruction to the school, be extended to six years. 

“ There are five classes, representing the years of study. The courses are : 1st, anatomy; 
2nd, physiology ; 3d, surgical pathology ; 4th, medical pathology ; 5th, hygiene ; 6th, che- 
mical surgery ; 7th, chemical medicine ; 8th, pharmaceutical chemistry ; 9th, ^ysics ; 10th, 
botany ; 11th, zoology;* 12th, materia mcdica ; 13th, pharmacy; 14th, widwifery. 

“ The scl»,ool of veterinary medicine receives its students |rom the preparatory schools 
and the school of languages. The studies are for five (or at most six) years, and the 
divisions I’epresenting the annual progress are five. 

The courses are — 1st, anatomy ; 2d, physiology; 3d, surgical patholo^ ; 4th, medical 
pathology ; 5th, hygiene ; 6th, chemical surgery, ; 7th, chemical medicine ; 8th, che- 
mistry ; 9th, physics ; 10th, botany ; 1 1th, materia mec^ca ; 12th, exterior; 13tli, farriery. 
The yearly distribution of studies to be an’anged by the council of instruction. 

“ These regulations are, for the most part, judicious^ and well adapted to the Egyptian 
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people. The macliineiy, it will be remarked, is wholly coercive, for the system of con- 
scription extends even to education. A certain number of children are required to be fur- 
nished by the different districts, and these ai‘e sent to the public schools to be fed, clothed, 
lodged, and instructed at the government expense. It often happens that the number 
taken exceeds the amount which ought to be exacted. As the wants of the child»eii arc 
provided for, their parents sometimes consent willingly to send them to the schools; 
though in mauy cases much repugnance is felt less the children should be detained as soldiers, 
and be coipnelled to quit their beloved river and the localities that are so dear to them. 

“ The schools introduced by the pacha are no doubt an improvement upon those that 
preceded them. ^Thcy are far infjjrior to the well -organized schools of Europe. The great 
want is of tit teachers and appropiiate hooks, and of a change in the system of discipline, 
which consists wholly of corporal punishment. The works puhlished by the government 
press at Boulaq, in ’liirkish and Arabic, are hevoiid the reach of the primary schools, being 
for the most part of a scientific character. Perliaps the error has been a* desire rather to 
introduce superior education for the few, than a universal system of j>riniary instruction for 
the many ; for the want of primary instruction is obvious even in the liighcr schools, for 
whose teachings the groundwork is very imperfectly laid. 

‘‘ Irdependently of the government schools, it is estimated that about 15,000 children 
are educat'^jd in tlie different religious cstablislimcnts of the country, and 5000 more in the 
capital. Instruction in those is almost confined to reading the Koran and to writing, 
which is not universally taught. These schools are almost wholly attached to the mosques, 
and thg instnurtors arc the Mahomedaii priests. Some pfiternal education is given, and 
children are often seen in the houses and in the shops learning verses from the Koran. 

“ Tlie schools of the Copts resemble those of the Mussulmans, with the exccjition that, 
instead of the Koran, the psalms in Arabic arc almost always the elementary hook. The 
best of tlie Coptic schools arc* about on a level with the w orst village schools in England, 
with the exception that as the Co[)ts are almost all iiitend(;d for scribes, they are univer- 
sally, or with few Sxceiitions, taught to w'rite. The number of Coptic children in the 
schools is about 2000. 

“ In the schools conducted by the ministers of the Church of England Missionary So- 
ciety, w’ho iiiliahil Cairo and officiate in the English church there, are instructed a considerable 
number of tlio^ children of Coptic Christian parents, and a few Mahomedans. They are 
tauglit to read and w'litc Arabic, the elements of gt^ography, natural liistor)', arithmetic, 
and the easier rules of geometry. A few of the lioys s])cak English. The missionaries 
who have had hitherto the direction of these schools are Germans, and they appear to me 
to discharge their duties with zeal, prudence, and efficacy. 

“ xVttached to, and in some respects connected with, the hoys’ school of the Churcli 
Missionary Society is a girls’ school, consisting of about 100 scholars. 

“ Female Kdficntion . — Ilokekyaii Bey, who received his education in England, and is 
the director of the polytechnic school, has been prominently useful in directing the atten- 
tion of the pacha to the all-important subject of female education ; aiid, shoidd the at- 
tempts which are now making in the higher regions of society descenck as they arc likelyr 
to do, to the lower, it is impossible to estimate the beneficial results which may be the ulti- 
mate consequence of the important step which has been taken. 

Medical Schools , — The medical schools in Egypt are peculiarly interesting, becaftso 
the prmudices which had to he surmounted for their establishment were immense. When 
it was dcterviined by Mehemct Ali to introduce the military system of Europe into Egypt, 
and European, principally French, officers were employed to establish the discipline of the 
West, the necessity of providing medical aid for the troops was strongly presse<J on the 
pacha^ and its importance was speedily recognised by liiin ; but the unwillingness of the 
Mussulmans to touch, and still more to dissect, the dead, seemed to present insuperable 
difficulties. The steady perseverance of Clot Bey and his assistants vanquished all ob- 
stacles ; Christian subjects were first used, and the students, after a short time, became so 
interested, that they w^ould take home portions of the body to study. By iliese means 
their friends saw their proceedings with less repugnance ; ana as rccompence and advance- 
ment invariably accompanied the successful anatomist, objections gnidually ceased, and the 
youtlis were even encouraged by their pai'ents tt> persevere. The spread of medical science 
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has created a demand for and a confidence in it. At the present moment patients travel 
hundreds, nay thousands of miles to be operated on. There are many instances of negproes 
coming from Sennaar, Arabs from Upper Egypt, and Bedouins from remote parts of the desert. 

In the medical schools pregnant women are admitted for delivery ; and tliere is a class 
of young women who are tauglit, theoretically and practically, the science of midwifery, 
xhey consist not oiil^t of Egj^ptian fellahs from the borders of the Nile, but of Nubian ne- 
groes and of girls from Abyssinia. When a sufficient number of females arc instructed, it 
is the intention of the viceroy to distribute them over the country for the pu^pse of in- 
structing *otliers, and of lending their assistiftice to those who require it. Some of the more 
intelligent of the girls had received with their medical sopoe general litera^ education.” 

Army. — Before the evacuation of Syria, the army of Mehemet Ali consisted of 
127,000 men — viz., 97,500 foot, 12,750 horse, 7000 artillery, basides the Bedouins 
and irregular trbops. This large army has been reduced ; but it is still maintained 
on too great and expensive an establishment for the country. 

Navy. — The state of the Egyptian navy is generally satisfactory. ITie Arabs 
of the Nile, accustomed from infancy to a life that is almost amphibious, make 
excellent sailors. The officers of the navy arc chiefly Turks; the crews native 
Egyptians. The vessels are admirably kept, with the greatest neatness and 
order, the police on board is good ; and the appearance of the fleet, exdept in 
the costumes of the sailors, much the same as that of an European navy, 

Mahomracd Bey, who was educated in England, has had the superintendence 
of all the vessels which have lately been built. 

The naval code adopted in Egypt is that of France, whose introduction must 
be traced to the number of French sea officers who have entered the Egyptian 
navy, and many of them obtained elevated command, ^ 

Very essential services have indeed been rendered to the Egyptian marine 
by French naval officers, especially by Cerisy Bey, who had for many years 
charge of the arsenal at Alexandria, and Besson Bey, who was second in com- 
miind in the fleet. 

The sailors are employed indiscriminately fo^ sea or land service. The 
Egyptian Arabs being accustomed to navigate the Nile favours this arrangement. 

The arsenal^ or more properly speaking the dock-yard of Alexandria, was commenced 
in 1827, by M. Cerisy, the French ship-builder, brought from France expressly for the 
construction of the pacha’s navy. At the time M. Cerisy commenced this establishment, 
the spot it occupies was a piece of w^aste ground, ivitli the exception of the mosque and one 
or two small buildings at the entrance. M. Cerisy therefore is entitled to the credit of 
having formed this establishment ; and although it is very far from being perfect, or 
bearing any comparison with any of the British dock-yards, still considerable praise b 
due to him for having done what he did in so shoit a time, and with such means and 
materials as were afforded him, particularly when it is I'ecollectcd that the native workmen, 
at the tifhe ofrbeing handed over to him, with but little exceptfon, were common labourers 
and ploughmen. It must also be stated, that in founding this establishment, he had the 
assistance of a number of French, Italian, and Maltese artisans, to teach the natives (the 
various branches of trades, witliout which, of course, it would have been physically impos- 
sible to have made any thing like process ; and another great facility given him in the 
execution oi his task was that of having absolute control, and the pacha afforded him 
every thing he required. If this establishment is viewed as one of permanency, cer- 
tainly M. Cerisy has committed a great fault in not forming it on a larger scale. 
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The dock yard occupies a site of about sixty acres, possessing a fine frontage on tlie 
sea-coast of about a quarter of a mile in length. It possesses slips, adapted for line-of- 
battle ships and frigates, as well as having room for the construction of smaller craft ; the 
whole close to the water’s edge ; thus affording good convenience for launching. The slips 
are composed of masonry ; but, in the opinion of the writer, they are made too sloping, 
thus subjecting the vessel to strain in the operation of launching. At the upper end of the 
dock -yard a wharf- wall was constructed by M. Cerisy, composed of a series of wooden 
caissons, built in the inside with stone, and sunk. This wall juts out into the port 
about 400' feet, and thus forms a wet basin for fitiing the ships after their being launched; and 
this is the only approach they have at present to any thing like a dock or basin. In entering 
the dock-yard, tllb first buildings ^hicli present themselves are the smithy and a small brass 
foundry. The first contains about twenty hand- forges, of small size, and are only capable 
of making small articles ; the heavier ones are procured from Cairo and Rosetta, as well as 
sheathing for coppering the vessels. All the anchors, cables, tanks, and ordnance arc 
procured from England. The brass foundry has about a dozen of small air- furnaces ; but 
these are competent to make such articles as are required of that material. 

“ There is also a turnery, with about fifteen or twenty lathes, part of which are driven 
by two oxen, and the others by hand ; but none of them are competent to do heavy work, 
the utmost they can compass being a piece of 1 cwt., or a shaft of two to three inches 
diameter. The establishment contains a veiy^ good mast-making shop, joiners* shop, and 
sail lofts, tolerably well adapted to the work they have to jicrform ; and also sundry 
magazines and stores for the different articles used in the various departments ; and also a 
cordery^of about 600 feet long ; but there is hardly any machinery employed in the latter, 
and the quantity of rope it produces is trifling and of very inferior quality. The sea- 
men’s clothes are also made in the establishment, but the shoes and tarbouches are fur- 
nishect by the fabrics of Fouah and Cairo. 

“ Very few Europeans are now engaged, and although the natives cannot bo compared 
to European workmen, still, considering their education, they do wonders, particularly 
the ship carpenters, who are the nearest approach to European workmen of any other 
branch. 

“ M. Cerisy gave up his appointment as ship-builder and director of the dock-yard in 
1835, in conscHjuence of meeting with continued opposition from those under him, to 
whom, in fact, he had taught all they knew, which was just sufficient to induce them to 
imagine they were competent to go on by themselves ; and, to use his own words, delivered 
to the writer, ‘ he had observed the arsenal retrograding during the last year of his being 
in the service, and therefore he did not wish to remain to see its massacre.* 

“ After his departure, the ship-building department was managed by a M. Henry, Ms 
foreman -of shipwrights, who was a very good man in his department, but unfit for the 
entire direction. This M. Henry returned to France in the beginning of 1837, w'hen he 
was succeeded by a young Turk, Mahomet Effendi, who was educated in England as a 
ship-builder in one of the government yards. The control and management of the yard is 
left to Latif Bey, the iutendant-gcneral, who, although not in any way versed in ship- 
building, being a captain in the pacha’s nav>', and possessing business capabilities a la 
Turc, seems to keep the establishment in tolerably good order. He has, since his direction, 
introduced much cleanliness and order in the yc^, which is a very unusual quality i» a 
Turk ; in fact, the yard is better in this respect by far than when M. Cerisy had the 
management, although there is still much room for improvement, as will be evident to any 
visiter viewing it. Under all circumstances, how'ever, it is most astonishing that in a 
country where there exists so much confusion and dilatory habits, that such an esta- 
blishment should have been created, and by it a powerful fleet in the sliOL^t spaSe of six 
years. 

In May, 1835, the pacha decided on having a dry dock, seeing the imperative neces- 
sity for it, as many of his ships had been strained and hogg^, in heaving them down for 
repair. A plan and model were submitted to his liighness by an old Turk, many years in 
his service. Shaker Effendi, who had no further knowledge of such matter than having 
seen such a thing at Constantinople. The model submitted by this professed Turkish 
<ingineer consisted of a series of caissons, composed of wood, to be filled with stone, and 
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sunk ill the por^ so as to form four main walls, the interior of which was to form the 
basin. Operations were commenced in the arsenal making' the caissons, and as fast as 
finished sunk in the required spots ; but, what will hardly be believed, without ever exa- 
mining the ground on which they were to lodge. After spending scvei’al months, and 
^upwards of 30,000/., the pacha’s eyes were opened to the actual state of things, and he 
became convinced oii the utter incapability of ^aker Effendi to perform what he had 
undertaken, and consequently dismissed him .” — Meport by Mr. Galloway. 

“ Barrage of the Nile . — The barrage intended to regulate the waters of ^thc Nile by 
a huge dem, with sluices, near the fork of ihe Delta, was originated by the scientific men 
of the French expedition. M. Linaut, who has had the direction of the work, estimates 
that it will irrigate 3,800,000 feddans, even in the lowest inundations«>, aifd without the aid 
of machines ; and that with the aid of machines a very large quantity in addition, up to a 
distance of eight leagues above the barrage, would be supplied with water. He repre- 
sents that it will ameliorate the canal navigation ; improve both the Damietta and Rosetta 
branches of the Nile, give sufficient water to Mahmoudieh canal, and allow the largest 
vessels to communicate from that canal to the Nile. He reports, that it will enable canals 
of 3 or 4 metres wide (Nili) to supersede the seffie of 8 metres ; these latter, under the 
present state of things, requiring to be cleared every year. He asserts, that it wjll, at a 
small charge, enable the government to make the canal of Suez navigable ; undoubtedly 
one of the most important undertakings that can be suggested for the improvement of 
Egypt, and the commercial interests of mankind. It >vl11 give water to tlie Kalish of 
Cau’o all the year round, in supplies as sufficient as are [)rovided by the most favourable 
inundations. He objects to the ])rcsent system of irrigation, that the making canals does 
not raise the level of the water, while every year the canals get more and more filled with 
mud. He shows, that in the uncertainty of the inundations no calculation can be„ made 
as to the probable agricultural jiroduce of the country. Ho estimates that the work 
would require five years for its completion, and that the expense would be 7,758,164 dol- 
lars, or 310,322 purses, 288 say 1,550,000/. sterling. 

“ On tliis report orders were given for commencing the stupendous undertaking ; a 
work, if practicable, worthy the land of the pyramids. But it seems to have been entered 
on without due consideration, and, after a large expenditure, has been rbandoned or de- 
ferred. Immense masses of inatcriaLs have been collected. 2,000,000 ^of atones, &c., 
covering no less than 2000 acres of good land, which have been thus thrown out of cul- 
tivation. A railway has been formed, connecting with the Nile the quarries of the Mo- 
kattam mountains, oehiiid Cairo, (out of which the stones of the pyramids were hewn,) in 
order to furnish stones for the work. Arrangements had been made for a vast supply of 
finest timber from the woods in the neighbourhood of Scanderoon. A very large body of 
workmen was collected, consisting, I believe, of 12,000 men, 

Wlien the construction of the barrage was first determined on, tlie work was pursued 
with the greatest possible dilligence : 34,000 purses (equal to more than 170,000/. sterling) 
was expended, and very little security obtained for its proper application. 

“ Hydraulic Machines . — So much has the power of the steam-engine for raising water 
been increased, and sucli is the economy of fuel introduced of late years (particularly in 
Cornwall), that it is probable the scheme of the barrage will be superseded by the intro- 
duction of less expensive hydraulic macliinery. Inquiries are now on foot, and an opinion 
is gaining ground that the barrage could neither be the most safe nor the least expensive 
plan of irrigation.” 
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CHAPTER VIIL 

NUBIA AND KOROOFAN. 

Nubia, the ancient Ethiopia, is, for a great part, a country of rocks, rtreams, 
mountains, and^plains. It is ^supposed to extend over a surface of 350,000 
square miles, and the amount of the population is unknown. It is divided into 
Lower Nubia, thrqjugh w’-hich the Nile flows amidst rocks and mountains, and 
Upper Nubia which lies chiefly between the triangle formed betvreen the White 
Nile and the Blue Nile- Divided into Sennaar, Shendy, and Halfah. From Buba, 
plain of Shendy rich. 

When the civilization now in progress advances from Egypt, from the Red 
Sea, and from the coast south of the straits of Babel mandel, into Nubia, Abys- 
sinia, Shoa, Kordofan, and Darfour, a region capable of providing abundant 
products will be open to enterprise and commerce. In illustrating the great 
national advantages of North Eastern and Eastern Africa, and the influence 
which' the policy of Mehemet Ali may have over the destinies of those regions, 
we have drawn up the following sketches from the travels of Drs. Holroyd and 
Riippel, and from manuscript statements and letters sent us by Dr. Beke, who 
has, during the last three years, been travelling in Egypt, the coasts of the Red 
Sea, and the interior of Abyssinia and Shoa. 

“ The pa?ts of Eg}pt and Soodan which Dr, Holroyd visited are those comprised between 
Alexandria and Sennaar on the Blue Nile, and the White Nile, as far as Monkai'a, or Wed 
Shellaye, and El Obeid, the capital of Kordofan. This latter place is at the extremity of 
the pacha’s dominions in the south-west of Africa. The country of Nubia, comprised 
within the pacha’s dominions, is situated 24 deg. N. latitude between Essouan and Wady 
Halfah, near the second cataract in 22 deg. N. latitude, extending south fi’om Essouan about 
150 miles. The inhabitants of N ibia enjoy more priWIeges and are under less restraint 
tlian those of any otlier place subject to the pacha. It is rare to find here deserted vil- 
lages ; the Fellalis are not often seized for military service bee.ause the populatioTi is small, 
and the territory confined to the narrow valley inclosed between the mountainous hanks of 
the Nile, and probably from a fear that those left would betake themselves from the valley 
of the Nile to the Desert. They are occasionally pressed into the harhs employed by the 
government, but this they do not regard as a banishment from their native soil, as circum- 
stances may carry the boats into wbich they have been pressed to the villages to which they 
formerly helongeu. It does not api)ear that there has been an increase in the population of 
Nubia since Mehemet Ali has been Viceroy of Eg}’pt, perhaps, wo except Derr, the 
capital, which contains a thriving and increasing jwpulation : at tlie same time the inha- 
bitants have not diminished. Tlie population appears nearly stationary. Derr is tl^ resi- 
dence of a kaschef, and the* pacha has appointed a Nubian, who seems to give general 
satisfaction ; and, though he obeys the orders of the divan with rigour, and governs with 
discipline, he is not guilty of acts of tyranny and oppression. In Nubia, Mehemet AH 
has adopted a better plan of government, by trusting to native sheikhs, rather than placing 
each village under Turkish kaimakans, or Arab soldiers ; a system which, thou;yli adapted 
to the Arabs, is obnoxious to the Nubians. In many places the cultivable land is only a 
few feet in width, increasing in others to a quarter of a mile. The best lAnd is between 
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Korosko and Ibreem (die Desert reaching to the edge of the river on tlio opposite hank), 
and the islands which are formed by the alluvial soil of the Nile. 'I’he shadoofs or pole and 
bucket, is not used for irrigatioir in Nubia, but as a substitute we find a water-wheel, with 
buckets for raising the water, of a rude construction, and which requires the draft of two 
oxen at a time, though sk or eight are wanted to relieve tliose wliich are fatigued. 

“ The productioTis^of Nubia are hennah gi*own pt Kalabslie, wlieat, barley, dhouiTa, 
dates, and a little coffee ; and a calculation was made by Biircldiardt, who is even now 
tolerably correct, that between Korosko and Ibreem no less tlian 2(),()00 date-trees were 
taxed by tlie goyerninent, the tax upon eai^Ii of wliicli averages about one pKifeter. The 
people do not wish to grow much more grain than is sufficient for tlieir use, and to answer 
the demands of the paclia. 'J he commerce of Nubia is limited, the inliallitants having re- 
course to the bazaar of Essouan for commodities which they require, or trusting to the mer- 
chants casually passing to the Belled of Soodan, with whom they barter dbourra and dates 
for articles brought from Cairo or Upper Egypt. The Nubians arS a fine strong liard- 
w’orking, industrious people ; they possess a considerable share of pride and natural courage, 
and condemn most violently the unnatural propensities wiiicb are common among the Tmks 
and many Arabs. They are independent in their feelings, and though they have suffered 
from injustice practised upon them by the Turks, they still retain sufficient spirit to resist 
wanton attacks. The women are remarkable for their cliastity, and their feelings are social 
and domestic. The men are generally dressed in a large shirt of blue or white calico, and 
shoes or sandals. Some allow tlie hair to grow, whilst others shave the head and wear the 
tagheea and turban, Pho women dress in cotton dresses, or content themselves by arranging 
a fold of cotton round their bodies and bringing it over their heads They devote them- 
selves more to agriculture than manufactures. The women sj)in a little cotton yarn, and 
make mats, baskets, and plates of the leaves of the doum trees. Tlicre are very few scliools 
among them, and a man who is able to read and write is accounted a person of corisidera- 
tion. The munificence of the pacha in establishing public schools in Egypt is not yet ex- 
tended to Nubia. The seminanes for instruction are private. If the jfuhlans w^ere well 
governed they wottld he an improving, as they are a high-spirited people ; hut Turkish 
misrule has had the eftect of eradicating, in a great iiioasure, tliose good qualities for which 
they were formerly renowned. 

r OF SooDAN. — The countiy to wliich this name has been jjiven by tlic 

lurks IS that situated^ to the south of Wady Halfah, commencing at Wady Ahka, extending 
eastern to the Red Sea, southw ard to Abyssinia and the ])arts beyond Gehel Fungi, Denka, 
and Gewl ^uba, and w'cstward as far as Bornu ; and thus it appeal's they include many coun- 
tries under this denomination w hich are not subject to Meheniet iVli Pacha. Frani Wady 
Halfah the population is very scanty as far as Semneh, only a few cottages being occasionally 
noticed. At Semneh there was formerly a small i illage, but it has been lately abandoned, and 
the o^y habitations at present are those of the sheikh auh kaimakaii. The villages at Tan- 
joor, Okme, and Dal are also decreasing daily in size and population, Sak-i-yet el Aht 
IS a hamlet which has sprung up within the hist fifteen years, in consequence of the Nile 
living deposited sufficient soil for the employment of five iirigating wheels. Nearly oppo* 
site Sak-i-yet el Abt is Aamara, a village surrounded by a large plain ; the former exhi- 
bitmg many ruined huts, and the latter much laud out of cultivation. The island of Sy 
commences a little to the south of Sak-i-yet el Aht, is about ten miles in length, of an 
elhptical forrn, and about a mile and a half in width at its broadest part ; the population 
here has diminished considerably. Here are several ruined villages, and much land of the 
richest quality out of cultivation. It is asserted by Burckliardt, that in his ‘time a large 
quantity of excellent wheat was produced on the island. The cullivahlo land on tlie west 
bank, ^hich.is scarcely more than a few feet in width, increases at Derr Hammeed ; 
here gram and cotton arc grown, but the principal article of commerce is dates. The 
dates of Derr Hammeed have long been celebrated for their large size and fine flavour, and 
the groves are continued with little intermission along the banks of the Nile to Dongola. 

In this hue of route the dates in greatest request arp those in the southern part of SuWcot, 
and throng the whole province of Mahass ; from hence they are export^ to Dongola, 
Meroe, Berber, Shendy. Cartoom, ^d Koidofan. Koyeh is pleasantly situated at the bend 
of the river ; here senna grows indigenous. Tinareh is a large village, and the population 
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m' ill tolerable circumstances, and the land in better order. Goorgote and Kok<3 are vil- 
lages of considerable size ; the inhabitants in tolerable circumstances, and abundance of 
cotton and grain produced. Here arc many merchants, and a caravan leaves Goorgote 
once or twice a year for Darfoor, from whence it returns with slaves. Koke is the residence 
of a kaschif, the governor of the Mahass, as Abbah is of tlie governor of Sukkot and the 
Batn el Iladjar. At llannck (the tliird cataract of the Nile) and at llaffeer are many 
ruined habitations, and much land untilled. At this latter place there is a large quantity 
of indigo pn>duccd. The bazaar of Haffeer is lield on Thursdays ; it is large, for the Belled 
of Soodan, and numerously attended. The thii Jgs exposed for sale are principally those 
consumed by the peasants of the country, and very little produce from Eg^t or Cairo 
tind its way into this market. All the peiisuiits prefcrrcd selling their banmia, onions, 
sandstone containing muriate of soda, &c., for dhouiTa, rather than money. The pacha 
has here an indigo n'finufactory. The island of Argo is about thirty miles in length, and 
six or seven in the broadest part. It is a magnificent island, formed by the rich alluvial 
deposit of the Nile ; it contains several villages ; its population has diminished under the 
Turkish system of government; its productions arc grain, cotton, indigo, and a few dates ; 
but, from a deficiency in labour and capital, not more than one-tcntli of the land is applied 
to agrioi Itnral j)uqH)ses, and that portion close to the banks, — for here, in consequence of 
tlic a})seiice of canals and periodical rains, the interior is useless. The men are agricultu- 
rists, and to many of the Inuises are attached hand-looms for weaving a coai’sc cotton cloth, 
which the inhabitants use for a covering ; the best is made in tbti Mahass, and is called 
soap cloth,” because the thread is washed with soap before it is wove. Tlie women are 
employed in spinning cotton yam ; a few of them, and the children, look after tlie flocks. 
On the banks of the Nile they breed some cattle, sheep, and goats ; but the largest flocks 
of sheep, goats, and camels are reared by the Bedouins in the desert. 

“ jYefr .Donfjola is a place of some consideration. It is the seat of an aga wlio com- 
mands the kaschifs from the second cataract to the country of the Monasir Arabs. The 
town contains a large number of inhabitants, including the military troops and their 
families. The town lias sprung up since Mcbemet Ali has subdued the country, and is a 
thriving place, because all the caraxans from Kordofan, and most of those ft’om Kartoom and 
Sennaar, pass this way, m route to Cairo, in preference to traversing the Great Nubian De- 
sert from Ab«o ITained to Korosko, Agi*ieulture is here much neglected ; for immediately 
in tlie neighbourhood of New Dnngola are some thousands of acres uncultivated, in conse- 
(pience of the want of cattle and jiopulaticm, and the difficulty and expense of irrigation. 
Here the pacha has an indigo manufactory, from which he derives a considerable 
revenue, as well as from letting the duties, which are farmed to an aga. The customs are 
let for a specific time. A duty is exacted of 30 piasters the camel-load upon goods passing 
through New Doiigola, and ] 5 piastiTs are levied upon each head of slaves w hich are brought 
through on their way to liOw or Eg} pt and Cairo. The bazaar is principally supplied w ith 
coarse calicoes, common ])riiitcd cottons and handlverehiofs, a little rice, sugar and coffee, 
liardware, shoes, kumaradeen and scetits for the w^omen. The trade is earned on by mer- 
chants w ho have purchased their goods at Cairo, and who dispose of them by retail to the 
owners of the stalls in the bazaar. Butcher’s meat is obtained witli difficulty ; but excellent 
brciul is made by the natives of Cairo, There is also a daily bazaar for sheep, goats, cattle, 
camels, asses, wood, vegetables, <^'c. Goods are trans}>oii:ed from Wady Halfah to New 
Dongola by camels, and the merchants most commonly travel on the west hank of the Nile, 
as they invest»money in dates in the Mahass which tliey may have obtained for articles that 
they liavc sold on the road from Cairo, and which ^ucld them a considerable profit higher 
up the country. The merchants having purchased from the government or soldiers part of 
the produce of the Gazzua,aTid the caravans from Kordofan, wliieh pass the Desert of oimric 
to Debbah, do not generally leave until the autumn, as they arc in a measure indebted to 
the i)eriodical rains for a supply of w'ater along tliis line of road. 

“ After leaving New Dongola the first place of any consideration is Tlnudalt^ formerly a 
town of sonic importance, but has been rapidly dwindling into ruins. Much iiu^go is pro- 
duced in the neighbourhood, and there is a manufactory. There are also large granaries 
for wheat, dhouiTa, and barley, belonging to the government, and a considerable quantity is 
always housed in these magazines. 
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Old Dongola^ formerly a place of great eonsidei'atioii, is situated on the east bank of 
tlie Nile ; from the prevalence of northerly winds the sand has been carried from the desert 
towards the river, so that it lias surrounded the houses, and in many of them the inhabitants, 
from this cause, are obliged to enter through the roof. The town is in ruins, presenting a 
melancholy spectacle, containing about 300 inhabitants, and appears to have been aban- 
doned, since the tnide has been transferred to Nqjv Dongola. There is no land capable of 
cultivation around Old Dongola ; and, in fact, almost all the east bank of the river, be- 
tween the two Dongolas, is useless for agi’iculture, in consequence of tlie daily accumulation 
of sandrtowai'ds the river ; there were some quantities of grain found here in the ^vemment 
shoouahs, the produce of the islands in the vicinity, and part of the land on the opjposite bank. 

“ jDebbah is only remai’kable as being the residence of a kaschii^ ftontainmg govern- 
ment magazines, and being the point at which caravans start for Kordofan. 

“ Ambukol is situated about a mile from the Nile ; the cultivq^ed land extends from 
the village to the river, but only a small portion is tilled, though much more might be 
used were the facilities for imgation increased. A nortli-casterly wind blows almost 
universally, and in consequence the government permits the captains of all l)oat8 ascending 
the river to press the men employed at the w^ater- wheels to tow the boats to the next 
wheel, or until persons are found to relieve them — a system of oppression wjhich falls 
heavily on the peasantry, as it not unfre<pieiitly happens that several boats pass the wheels 
during the same day. 

“ Between New Dongola and Ambukol less land is waste on the islands than on the 
banks ; most of them are tolerably well cultivated, and produce abundant crops ; tlie pea- 
santry, however, appear in a state of great po\ erty. There is a bazaar at Ambukol every 
Tuesday and Friday; that on the former day is best attended. Tlie principal articles 
are dhomra, cattle, sheep, goats, asses, butter, grease, and cotton ; the latter of excellent 
quality. 

“ The inhabitants of Ambukol are good Mosliins, and abstain rigidly from the use of 
ardent spirits, whilst many of the people of New' Dongola drink arrnkec to excess.” 

The sheikh, Mahomed Sala, with wdiom Dr. Ilolroyd lodged whilst at Ambukol, in- 
formed him that, The taxation upon each water-wheel annually is 302 piasters ; the 
expense of erecting a wheel is 1 80 piasters, exclusive of labour ; the vumbcr of liead of 
cattle employed at each wheel varies from four to eight, and the price of each head is from 
100 to 150 piasters. An average crop of dhourra from one wheel is 40 ardebs ; one crop 
of dhourra is produced during tlie year. Whether the crop of dhourra is good or bad, two 
ardebs go to the government in lieu of 30 piasters, and this 30 piasters is deducted from 
the 302, the tax levied upon each wheel. An ardeb of barley is received by the govern- 
ment instead of 15 piasters, and wheat at the same price. If the farmer grows wheat or 
barley, he only gives one ardeb to the government, instead of two, as is the case with 
dhourra. The price of wdieat in the bazaar is 50 piaster^ ; dhourra, 30 piasters ; barley, 25 
pifisters. There is no tax upon cotton. Indigo must be sold to the pacha, as he monopo- 
lizes the privilege of manufacture. The government pays 1 2 piasters the cantar for it, as it 
is pulled out of the ground green, ancUincludiiig the w'ood. The most profitable thing for 
the agriculturist to grow is dhourra. Guereer is a small village a few hours eastward of 
Ambukol, situated on the banks of the river, is renow ned fiir its bazaars, which are held on 
'I^uesdays and Satm*days for the sale of cattle, calves, sheep, goats, asses, dates, coarse 
cotton cloth, perfumes, and grease, &c. 

‘‘ A largg quantity of indigo is gvown near Meroe ; there is a manufacture f^r it at Meroe. 
There are 1177 water-wheels under the kaschif of Meroe ; of this number 1000 pay the tax 
of 302 piastci*s each to the government. The remainder, belonging to the sheiklis, are 
taxed «nly tuvo piasters each per annum, and they are permittod to possess as many as they 
please. The prices at the government magazine are as follow: — Wieat 25 piasters the ardeb, 
barle^r 17 piasters, dhourra 17 piasters, and they are all of the very finest quality. . The 
quantity of grain collected in the pacha's magazines at Meroe is sometimes enormous. 
About five years ago they contained at one time 16,000 ardebs. 

“ Wheh the government requires butter for the military rations, it levies this tax upon 
the water-wheels. It pays 25 paras a rottolo, and resells it at 30 paras. The value of 
butter of the same quality in the bazaar varies from one and a half to two ps.” 
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Dr. Holroyd says, The character of the people of the Sheggea is much altered since the 
visits of JBurckhardt, Waddington, and Ilanbuy {vide ^ Modem Traveller,’ vol, ii., p. 246). 
1 found them, in 1837, reduced to poverty and the greatest state of degra^tion by Turkish 
misrule and Mahomedan despotism. They are no longer an independent people. Their 
grain does not incommode their granaries, but, as soon as tlu'ashed, is conveyed to tho 
magazines of the government, and thei'* cattle are seized for the pacha. Their reputed 
wealth is nominal ; their possessions limited. They are hospitable by compulsion or from 
motives of gain, and in some instances from fear. Very few schools exist among them. 
Those who can read and write are called Jichet% or saints. The learning of their most 
learned men rarely extends beyond a supe^cial knowledge of the Koran. They are super- 
stitious to the highest degree, lliey are all Mahomedans, and abstain from the use of 
vinous and spirituous liquors. The women are dissolute, and prostitution is common in all 
the large villages, jpheir merchants have dwindled into mere pedlers, who carry their 
wares from one bazaar to another through the province. Coats of mail are no longer seen 
amongst them, and they liave given up carrying weapons of defence. The independent 
yeoman is now reduced to the grade of a common labourer. lie knows liberty only by 
name, and his courage is changed to cowardice. It grieved me to see so great an altera- 
tion in province which formerly bore so high a character for courage, hospitality, and in- 
dependence. 

“ At Berber I observed a great deal of rich alluvial land uncultivated ; it had been 
tilled not many years ago, as in several ^>laces I noticed ruined water-wheels and small ca- 
nals which had formerly been used for irrigation, I may state here, generally, that between 
Berber And Kai*toom much land is idle, which might be advantageously employed in the 
pr(3duction of grain and tobacco, but especially of cotton and indigo. There is great room 
here for colonization. Abbas Aga is the governor of Berber ; he is an excellent person, 
though rigid in the administration of justice, and rules with a rod of iron. A short time 
previous to my visit a man stole from him an amber mouthpiece. The thief was detected, 
found guilty, and immediately condemned to be placed at the mouth of a cannon and 
blown to pieces, which punishment was carried into eifcct. Just previous to arriving at 
Berber, a merchant haj>pcned to be tiuvelling in a boat with a person who was carrying 
s])eciG for the govvvmnent. During the absence of the latter, the former entered the cabin 
of the boat, broke open a box, and abstracted 50 purses (about 250/. sterling). A man w’-as 
taken up on suspicion, and Abbas Aga ordered him to receive 1000 laslies w ith the korbadj, 
and liis right hand to be burnt, to extort confession, and inform him wdierc the money was 
deposited. In spite of protestations of innocence the whole of the punishment w'as carried 
into effect. The reis and crew w^ere then summoned to be punished ; they declared also 
tliat they were innocent ; and the former said it was useless punishing them, as the only 
person who had entered the cabin was the merchant. The reis and crew being liberated, 
the merchant was tiikeii before the tribunal of justice ; he I’eceived 1500 lashes, and during 
the whole time insisted that he was not guilty. Abbas Aga then ordered Iiis feet to be 
burnt ; before this wiis carried into effect, fear induced the merchant to confess that he was 
the thief ; he showed where he had buried tlie money? stud, upon excavating, the 50 purses 
werc found. The tribunal of justice decided that all his effects and merchandize should be 
sold to pay his debts, and that his right hand should be cut off, but, instead of this latter 
part of tlie sentence being executed, it was afterwaids decidctl that the criminal should pur- 
chase three slaves at 500 piasters each, and liberate them. The Iniiocont man who was 
punished so ^verely, received from the government as a recompense, 100 piasters ; and the 
tribunal decided that the merchant shoukl also pay something more itl addition, after he had 
liberated tho three slaves and liquidated his debts. 

“ Abbas Aga was making a canal at Berber; ho hail pressed 500 or 600 ^llah^ into his 
service, and obliged them to work 12 hours a day ; they were not paid a single para, and 
they were obliged tt> maintain themselves. Overseers were placed over them, wdio lashed 
them unmercifully, and especially during the time of the governor’s visit. 

“ Berber contains betw^een 8000 -and 9000 inhabitants. It is the rendezvous of the 
slave -merchants from Sennaar and Kartoom, who proceed to Cairo by the desert of Korosko. 
(Considerable traffic in slaves is canied on here ; the value of an adult negro is 450 piasters, 
of a female about 500 or 600. There is a daily bazaar, badly supplied, and ill attended. 
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The vendors of gi’ease appear to ha^ e tlie most to do. J found a Simbashi at Berber 
raising troops for the Hedjaz ; he had been there six months, and had procured 800. These 
rcciTiits were slaves pressed by tlie g’overnment from the fellalis, and seized for 300 piasters 
each, though the intrinsic value in the bazaar was, in most cases, half as much again. 

Eddahmer^ formerly a town of considerable size and trade, is now fast going to 
*' decay * and the pojwilation is decreasing, and n^uch laud is uncultivated, which appears 
to have been used when the town was in its prosperity ; the liouses in the town, 
like those of Berber, are built of mud, of a square form, and isolated. Many of them ai*e 
now j-oofless, the walls only remaining, T^ie bazaar is tolerably well supplied, ‘and thei*e 
wore cattle, sheep, and goats for sale. I purchased five lambs about eight montlis old, for 
29 piasters. Beggroa\veeah is on tlie site of the ancient Meroe. Thd land is exceed- 
ingly rich, but that only is cultivated which is on the bank of the river. The cultivable 
land is about half a mile in width ; what is cultivated is sufficient ^or the wants of the 
jxjople. Indigo gi’ows here very luxuriantly. The inhabitants between Berber and 
Kartoom are addicted to lying to a greater extent than any other people I have met 
with. 

“ Tile only place worthy of remark between El Beggrouweeah and Shendy is Boaydah, 
where the peasants manufacture a coai'se salt, which they dispose of in tne bi\^.aars of 
Shendy and El Metenmeh. 

“ Shendy presents a miserable spoctiicle, the effect of Meliemct All's wars fifteen 
years ago. It is in ruins ; the walls of many roofless houses arc still standing ; here 
and there one finds a house roofed, repaired, and inhabited. A bazaar is held on 
Mondays and Thursdays, and here were camels, cattle, slice]), goats, and asses for^'sale, as 
well as straw, jars, salt, onions, baskets, plaited straw, bea<ls, cotton, cloth, grease, and 
a few common articles for the consumption of the country. There was >'ery little dhourra 
and wheat in the bazaar ; but what there was of the former was of the yellow’ variety, and 
the grain remarkably fine and large. The senna plant is indigenous, both in the iieigli- 
bonrliood of Shendy and El Metenmeh ; it abounds in largo quantities, and is of first-rate 
quality. 

“ Nearly opposite Shendy is El Metenmeh, where a large bazaar 4S held on Fridays. 
The goods for sale w’ere similar to those of Shendy ; there were more camels, and a 
(juautity of raw cotton and coarse cotton doth manufactured liere, and*’for wdiich this 
jmrt of the country is celebrated. Some of these j)ieces of cfittoii were ornamented with 
deep crimson worsted borders, and they are w orn by the men over a calico shirt ; they are 
liighly esteemed in the neighbourhood. From El Meteinneh caravans proceed to Men>e or 
Ambukol. Little trade is canied on at VI Metemneh, except with mcrcliants en pas^ 
sant, and at Shendy none at all, Kartoom and Berber Jiaving snjK?rseded the commerce of 
Sennaar and Shendy. 

“ Between Shendy and Beuagga Kebeer the land still contiruios rich, but very little of 
it is cultivatt^d. Benagga Sorelah, I w’as informed by the sheikh that during the last 
year eiglity men w’ere taken by the government for soldiers from liis village, and ordered 
to the Hedjaz, but that most of them ditjd on the road between Berber and S<^uakim. The 
sheikh of Benagga Kebeer took 2oO mounted Moggrebins with him in the expedition 
against Abyssinia ; and of this number I heard that all were massacred except six.'* 

* Kartoom^ situated at the confluences of the two gieat branches of the Nile, is the 
seat of government, and has sprung up since Soodan has been conquered by Mchemct Ali 
Pacha. It contains about 16,000 inhabitants. The two principal mcrchant;s,*' says Dr. 
Holroyd, “ are M. Viziere, and Solinian Aga, a Turk ; the former is a Freiichinan, and has 
many years been engaged in trading first between Kordofan and Cairo, and subsequently 
betweei/'Kart»om and Cairo. For some years he enjoyed the monopoly of gum arabic, 
but the pacha having discovered that lie was realizing a considerable sum by his specu- 
lations, refused to renew his contract ; he tlierefore went to Kartoom, and was allowed to 
have the sole pririlege of purchase and sale of Abyssinian coffee ; his exertions and success 
again excited the envy of the Pacha, and after M. .Viziere had brought to Cairo at one 
time, about ^wo years ago, 400 camel-loads of coffee, the viceroy declared that the mouo- 
jioly should be held by the divan. 

“ The goods adapted for the market of Kartoom arc broadcloth, calico, chintzes. 
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pistol-belte, saddles and saddle-cloths^ bridles, rice, tea, sugar, soap, mlshmish, kuina- 
radeen, sweatnieats, shoes, rugs, crockeiy, hardware, lanterns, A’c., and some macaroni, 
vermicelli, wine, and a few other luxuries for the resident Europeans. There arc stalls 
in the bazaar for the merchants, and a daily market for necessaries for the peasants, and 
perishable articles. IMost of the selling is conducted by means of criers, who act the part of 
auctioneers ; and one may be seen disposing at the same time of many articles of wearing 
apparel, gmis, a mouthpiece, a dromcilary, and two or three head of slaves. Each article 
is disposed of to the highest bidder. 

“ Men^ikndize is transported from Cairo to*Kartoom by the Nile to Korosko, then by 
camels by the great Nubian desert to Berber, and from thence by the river to Kartoom ; or 
to New Dongola,^n the manner alfoady mentioned, and from thence by water to Ambukol, 
and across the desert of Bayudah with camels to Kartoom ; or lastly from Doiigola to 
Ambukol or Meroe, ajjd tlien across one of the deserts to El Mcteiniich, and from thence 
by w^ater. The slaves are brought from Kartoom, generally, cither by Berber and the 
great Nubian desert to Korosko, or by El Metemneh, Ambukol, New Doiigola, &c. 

“ Almost all of the houses at Wad Mediiiah aie built of straw, a general substance for 
habitation in the Belled of Soodan.” 

Dr. Jlolroyd says, “ Tliere are bazaars in the desert near Wad Medinah, the one lield at 
Sorreebah, and the other at Selameeali, wdiich furnish all the requisites for the peasants, 
and which are attended by the people for many miles round. I visited that of Son-eebah ; it 
is held on Mondays and Thursdays, and the village is about five miles from the Nile. The 
road to it is over a plain of rich alluvial soil, apparently formed by the Nile. I noticed that 
dhourra'^ad been produced in some patches after the rains, though all might be used, and 
the whole might be made available for a siiccessicm of crops if proper means were employed 
for artificial irrigation ; but tlie want of capital and lab^r pi’eveiits this land being em- 
ployed. I purchastHl two sheep at the bazaar for nine ])iastcr.s. There were several sandal 
makers, and a pair might be bought for 10 or 20 paras. Several blacksmitlis w^ere employed 
in making knives, spear-heads, &C. ; and some workers in leather were engaged in making 
knife sheaths, scabbards, and in covering heggahart or amulets. Between Wad Mcdinali 
and Sennah there are very few villages. I obsened only one water-wheel, and that in 
ruins and useless. The hanks of both sides of the ri^’er are sparingly cultivated ; it is w'ell 
adapted for grahi, indigo, tobacco, and <*otton ; the |)easants only gi*ow sufficient dhourra, 
after the periodical rains, to satisly their wants during the year ; during a great portion 
of the yeai’ they live in idleness. 

“ Since Sciinaiu* has been subject to Mehemet Ali it has lost all its trade and much of 
its importance. It is fast going to decay, and exhibits many fragments of ruined habita- 
tions; the houses are generally of straw. The principle articles of manufacture are mats, 
straw covers for plates, silver zurf's, amulets, weapons of war, knives, &c. There is a daily 
bazaar in which the most ordinary articles are exjwsed for sale. 

“ About a mile and a half from Sennaar is the village of Kiulero, where a large market 
is held twice a week ; in addition to the articles just mentioned there were sandals and ivory 
bracelets for sale in abundance, as well as provisions adapted to the wants of the natives. 
The principal merchants in Sennaar ai*e Hassan Santa Lober, Malimood, liis brother, and an 
Armenian named Yackoob. 1'he first is the one who does the most business ; he is a 
native of Sennaar ; he is the proprietor of, it is said, at least 100 slaves ; and about SO 
females are permitted to prostitute themselves, each paying a dollar a month, and finding 
her own maintenance ; and should any of them bear cluldrcn he sells them as soon as they 
can be separated from their mothers. I made some purchases of him ; had great difficulty 
in bringing him to terms, and, when I succeeded, the bargain was greatly in his favour. 

“ The system of pressing men to tow the boats on the Blue Nile is sonotioiied by the 
government; and on the White River women are seized for the same purpose. The 
people through the Belled of Soodan are extremely superstitious, and put great faith iu 
amulets. 

“ From Wad Medinah I proceeded through Aboot and MonAkil to Monkara or Wad 
Bhellaye on the White Nile. * 

“ Aboot is situated about twenty miles from Wad Medinah ; between these two places is 
a dead level, the land of the richest quality, but from the want of capital and population. 
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little is cultivated, and that Httlo only after the coinniencement of the rainy season, when 
the peasantiy are satisfied with a crop of dhourra or wheat suflicient to niaintaiii themselves 
during the year, A bazaar is held once a week ; it is ill supplied, badly attended, and little 
business domg. At four hours (10 miles) from Aboot is Mon^kil, where a bazaar is held 
weekly, and is said to be the largest and best attended of any in the desert ; the peasantry 
and merchants briiig.thcir w'ares fi*oiu a great distance to tliis bazjuir. The land is not cul- 
tivated between Aboot and Moiiiikil. From Momikil to Monkara the land is generally 
excellent ; it might all bo tilled and yield a consideniblc profit to the husbandman. I have 
come to .the conclusion that the country fmm Gcbel Moel, near Sennaar, as faf fis Kartooin 
to the north, and probably to Aleis to the west, has been fonned by tlic alluvial deposit of 
the Nile, The soil is precisely similar to the deposit wltich the Nile inaMes near its banks. 
Then it is almost all plain, hardly any hills or rises, and the Nile, even now' during its 
increase, reaches to wiuiiu tw'o or tliree feet of the top of its banks, ^oth in the Blue and 
White rivers. If a canal were cut from Wad Medinah to Monkara, with branches north 
and south, almost all the land might be used for tlie production of indigo, cotton, tobacco, 
grain, &c. Much might be accomplished by means of tanks for collecting the rain-water, 
and also by sinking w'ells. 

“ Monkara is a boat-building station of the pacha. There is a great quantity^.of wood 
in the neighbourhood, but little of it is used in the construction of the barks, as larger and 
better timber is found at AleLs and in the country of the Shillooks. I observed 18 or 20 
pair of sawyers at work, and 5 boats on the stocks ; the sawyers arc slaves or prisoners, and 
are paid 10 piasters a month and rations. Between the White Nile and El Obeid^ the capital 
of Kordofan, are many villages. The land is a light, sandy soil, and only suitable for the 
growth of dhukn^ a grain from -which excellent bread is made. But to satisfy the demands 
of the government, much of the dliukn had been seized from tlie jieople, and in many places 
the natives w'ere making bread oT a seed called askanit, whicli abounds in the desiTt, and 
whicli possesses a purgative pow’cr, especially to those not liabituated to it as an article of 
food. The increase of population at El Obeid has been mpid : the town now containing, it is 
said, 30,000 inhabitants. * 

“ The duty upon merchandize entering or passing New Dongola is 30 piasters the camel- 
load, without any reference to the kind of go<3ds transporte<l ; a duty isenlso exacted, upon 
entering Kartoom, of one-tenth of the value of the goods ; thus, if a mert;hant takes 1 (K) 
pieces of calico to Kartoom, he pays a duty amounting to the value of 10 pieces. Ihe duty 
upon goods entering Kordofan is 1 50 piastei*s the camel-load, and this is exclusive of the 
duty at New Dongola. 

I heard that at Kartoom a man was discovered having stolen a saucepan from Kor- 
schid Paclui, and the thief was sentenced to have liis right hand cut ofij which was actually 
done. A French gentleman w as robbed in his dwelliiig-liouse at Kartoom of 6000 pitisters, 
and the tliief was punished with transportation with hard labour at the boat-building 
station at Monkara, where he received pay and rations the same as the slaves and other 
convicts. 

“ The monopolies of the pacha at •Kordofan are — Ist. Gold and silver, but especially 
the former ; and though great vigilance is adopted, still much is sold clandestinely to private 
individuals. The price of pure gold here is 450 piasters the ounce, which ounce is equal to 
6^4 grains, apothecaries’ weight. English silver is bought and sold by weight against Spanish 
pillar dollars. Both metals are free from alloy. 2d. Cattle-liides, which the government com- 
pels the people to sell at 3 piasters each, and sheep-skins at 20 paras ; thejje are sent to 
Cairo, and tie Pacha disposes of the former there for 75 piasters each. 3d. Gum arable, 
for which the government pays to the peasants at Koidofan 150 piasters the camel-load of 
5 quinlAjs, ajllid the same quantity is worth at Cairo from 1200 to 1300 piasters. I was 
told that 5000 camel-loads of gum arable were sent from Kordofan to Cairo during the last 
year. The pacha also takes from the peasantry and farmers cattle and camels. 

“ I could ascertain little about the fiscal system of the pacha in Soodan. His revenue 
is derived from his monopolies, consisting of Abyssinian coftee, gold, indigo, gum arable, 
hides, taxafion upon the water-wheels, letting the customs, and his purchase of cattle and 
camels j and though he derives considerable advantages from these sources, I was informed 
that his expenditure in Soodan exceeded his revenue annually by 14,000/., and that he holds 
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this (roiintry under the j^rescnt system of tyranny and oppression, because he lias never for- 
given, still Jess forgotten, the fate of Jsmail Pacha at Shendy. 

“During niy travels in the Belled of Soodan, I must acJcnowIedge that I received tlie 
vciy greatest attention from the Turkish governors, especially from Korscliid Piudia, of 
Kartoom, JVJustaplia Boy, of Kordofan, and Abbas Aga, of Berber. All my requests were 
attended to immediately ; and they, in short, offered me every facility in prosecuiiiig my 
observations and I'escarches. Kar^oom*is an important post; it has Sprung into a j)ljjce of 
consideration witliin fifteen years. It was a village not containing more than 200 inhabit- 
ants whe^ , Meliemct AH first made it the seat of government for Soodan, and now 
it contains 15,000 or 10,000 souls, and is daily increasing both in size and pojmlatiojj. 
A resident tliei:^ would bo a che^k upon the government, without wliich I fear that slave- 
dealing, thougli it may be abolished In Cairo, will still ipiietly be earried oh in some juirts of 
Soodan.” 

Since Dr. Hofroyd travelled five years ago in Nubia and Kordofan, tlie j'xdicy 
of Mehemet Ali towards that great region has been greatly changed. The fol- 
lowing is an account of his visit to tlmt country in the autumn of 1838 : 

“The pacha’s attention was long before directed to Nnhia and Soodan, with the view 
of abofishing the slave trade, and to introduce a reformation in the customs, coinmer<*t‘, 
and agricidture of the inhabitants. He repaired tliitluT in ]>ersoii, eniharking in a steamboat 
on the loth of October, 1838, aecomjianied by his confidential attendants, and several 
sei(?ntific jiersons, collected, not only from his own country, but from the continent of 
Knrop#. In passing the cataracts he had to endure hardshi[)S, and was exj^osed to con- 
siderable danger. After passing the first cataract, he had to remain during a night without 
jirovisioiis or attendants. In the attempt to pass the second, the boat in wdiich he w a? 
seated was clashed violently on tlui rocks, and it was with difficulty that he effcetcHl his 
eseajie, while the vessel was earried aw^ay with the current. On the 1 1th of November, the 
cataract of An nek was reached : it appears from the narrative, tliat this was the first at- 
tempt tliat wius ever made to pass it. From Dongola he crossed the Desert to Kartoom, 

capital of Sennaar, at the eoiilluence of the Blue and the White Nile ; lie procc^eded 
along tlie Blue J^ile, wIktc* lie was jcunod by some jnijals of the* schools of language and 
miiuMalogy. At Fazoglo, hearing of dc?predations committed, according to custom, by a 
tribe of mountaincCTS on their more feeble neighbours, be clesjiatcliecl a force against them, 
under the command of a superior ofiicer, wdio returned with 5-10 prisoners. His highness 
had them brouglit hcd’oiv him, and he addressed them at great length on the odioiisness 
and barbarity of stealing and selling their fellow-creatiirc's ; then, wishing to join c^xanqdo 
to precept, suffered them to dejiart, after having distributed to every one ten days provi- 
sions, and providing dresses to five of the chiefs. Leaniiiig that some prisoners had been 
takem at Kordofan, he ordered th^m be dismissed, with peiTiiissioii to return home, or to 
estahlisli tliemselvcs as cultivators on the bank.s of the White Nile, issuing’ at the same time 
a manifesto, deedaring that the quaras or slave-hunts were strictly forbidden ; and that if 
any quarrels should arise between miiglilHiuring Iril^js their diffc renec^s were to be brought 
before the goveriior-gciiu^ral, wdio would decide them. 

“ At length lie an’ived at the mouth of Fazaiigoro, where, after inspeetlng the gold 
mines, he laid the foundation of a town, which he called by Jiis own name and to cont;^ln 
houses for 1500 families. 

“ The chiefs of the country showed their readiness to co-operate with him, by offering 
a much larger force for tlie working of the inine.s, which he, liowever declined. 

“ He pays his workmen wages, and juovides them with dresses adapted to the diinatc ; 
be has granted land to Arab agriculturists for the formation of model larms, ^iq»pl^:‘d them 
with the necessary implements and aniinaLs, and declared tliem to be exempt from taxes for 
five years. Tlie soil of Seniiaar is extremely fertile, and said to readily return sixty for 
one; the f/ofrrr/// grows quickly, and jirodiices very rich ears ; animals and wood abound ; 
I’ottoii succeeds at little cost, and produces more w^ool than tliat of Egyt^h which is cul- 
tivated at a great expense. Cultivation has been neglected. * 

“ The ])acba invited an assemblage of tlic Sheikhs, made tliem presents, and addressed 
them, according- to our translation, as follows; 
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‘‘ ‘ Tlio inhabitants of other parts of the world were formerly barbarians ; they have 
had instructors, and, by labour and perseverance, they have civilized themselves ; yon 
Jiave heads and hands like them ; do likewise ; you will Jilso raise yourselves to the rank 
of men ; you will acquire riches and secure enjoyjnents of which you can at present, from 
your profound ignorance, form no conception. 

^ “ ‘ you have a vast extent of land, plenty of cattle, and w'ood : your population is 

numerous, your men ^rong, and your women fruitful. Hitherto you have had no guide : 
you have one now, you have Meheinet Ali. I wull show you the road, and lead you to 
civilization and to happiness. In every country, except yours, the value of ^labour is 
understood, and a preference for good and useful things is common. Men devote them- 
selves with ardour to trade, which produces wealth, pleas^u'e, and glory — ^’ords w'hich you 
cannot even comprehend. 

“ ^ Egypt itself is not an extensive country ; yet, by the industry of its people, it is nch, 
and will become more so: distant pnmiices are acquainted with it# and the region of 
Sennaar, which is much larger tluui Egypt, produces little, because its inhabitants remain 
as idle as if they were without life. 

“ ‘ Understand well that industry produces all things ; and tliat without labour nothing 
can be had.’ 

“ The pacha then explained to them the advantages of agriculture and of corrmerce. 
His auditors are said to have been astonished at what they heard, begged him to take 
them into Egypt, that they niiglit bo instructed. ‘ Von had better,’ he said, ‘ send your 
children theiv ; tliey will learn more readily hocanse they are younger, and will remain 
longer useful to your country when they return. I will place them in my school^ ; they 
will learn there that wdiich is useful and ornamental. They shall be my adopted children ; 
and when they are sufheiently instructed in the .ccienees, I will send them back to he a 
comfort and joy to you, and a glory to your ctnintry.’ 

“ Tlic sheikhs readily iiccepted the paclia’s olfer ; each w islied to send his children into 
Egypt ; the most powerful among them, named Abdel- Kadir, having no son, asked tlie 
privilege for his iio])hew\ 

“The pacha tlien recommended Alimcd Pacha to labour for the w<ifare and civili- 
zation of the people of Sennaar ; and said he should ix turn tlie next yeUr in order to judge 
of the progress that might bo made. • 

“He departed on the following morning, and returned t(' Fazoglo *'on the 1st of 
February, and addressed similar exhortations to the sheikhs of that district. He then pro- 
ceeded to Kartoom, where he rejoiced to find good effects from his recent visit ; some 
land, then waste, being on his return in full cultivation. 

“ Tie visited the White Nile, and on returning to Kartoom, he commenced the building 
of a Cliiistian clmrcli. 

On leaving the country, he j)rocIairaed the fret <lonY of trade in Indigo, wdiich the 
provinces of JLlongola and Berber produce in considerable quantities, and ordered the 
governor to supply implements and other necessaries for the improvement of it.s cultivation. 
He then embarked wdth his suite, leaving M. Lambert wdth the charge of making two 
reports; one upon a projected railroad in that part of the desert wliicli separates Ahii- 
Muhammed frf)in Kurusku ; the other on the formation of a canal between the White 
Biver and Kordofan, destined to furnish w’ater for the irrigation of the land, and to faci- 
litate the carriage* of the iron ore of the mines. The cataracts were repassed on his 
return ; and on the 14tli of March, the cannon of the citadel of Cairo announced to Egypt 
the arrival of the viceroy, after an absence of five mouths and four days.” . 

The effects of the pacha’s visit to Nubia, and the measures he adopted to 
suppress slaVcry, have been, considering all the circumstances of the country, 
satisfactory. We will advert to them again when noticing the Mussulman slave 
trade. 
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RKSOUKCES AND TUADK OF THE STATES OF AFRICA, EXCLUDING EGYPT. 

•• ft 

Africa. — Wot\vithstandin<; tlie great fertility of many of its^regions, Africa 
scarcely enters into the statistics of civilization, if we exclude Egypt and the 
European settlem«iits. The want of broad inlets from the sea and the pestiferous 
nature of the vegetation of the low lands thnuigli which the rivers falling into 
the Atlantic flow, and the vast breadth of sandy deserts which extend over a great 
portion of the broadest part of this quarter of the globe, have no doubt been 
among the leading causes of its barliarism. 

In Africa, nearly all forms of government, or rather misgovernments, are found, 
from theocracy and despotism, to the most licentious anarchy. 

Tlfe small Arab state of Darner ^ in Nubia, is a monarchical theocracy 
Senegambia, the States of Fouta-Toro and Eouta-Jallon, are described as 
oligarchical theocracies. 

The Empire of Bornou, which extends in Central Africa from the mountains 
of the Moon north to tlie Dcscit, has an absolute warrior Aral) Scheik, and a 
Sultan, who shai-es the honours of tiic throne : the authority of the latter 
may, however, he considered only nominal. 

The governments of Morocco, the Barbary States, Darfour, Benin, Yarriba, 
Bordou, Bourb Jolof, the country of the Fellans, Moropua, Ashantee, and all 
Guinea, are despotisms ; in which, with considerable exception in favour of 
Morocco and the Barbary States, the grossest ignorance, brutality, and tyranny 
prevail. , 

In Abyssinia, and some other States, both monarchical and feudal despotism 
rule in absolute force. 

In the country of the Mandingoes, Camcroons, Bonny, and several small 
states, various forms of Republican government prevail. 

In Benguela, anarchy and despotism prevail, • 

Sennaar had, until lately, an absolute king. A council, or assembly of chiefs, 
now exists, which assumes the right of deposing and condemning the king to death. 

The Qnacas are like the Hindus, divided into castes; the Arabs are attached 
to the distinction of hereditary rank ; and the Mamelukes, like the Moors and 
Turks of Africa, and the Indians of North America, admit generally no otlicr 
than personal distinction. 

The Caffres, and other erratic tribes, are under no other thifli chieftain 
subordination. 
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In Madagascar, among the Ova race ; in Abyssinia, and in some other 
states, hereditary privileges are common. 

M. Douvillc says, of South fs;igritia^ “ that in this vast country all the 
j)rincipal tribes, or states, are under monarchical governments, more or Idfes 
* remarkable in tlieir^forms, and in which the sovereign governs according to fixed 
laws, or if lie fails to do so, the chief persons of the State convoke a general as- 
sembly, for the purpose of deposing hifii. 

Among the Dembos, and several other nati«^ns of these pyrts of Africa, 
titles of nobility form the recompense of certain determined actions or services. 

“ The crown is hereditary, but restricted to qualification for governing, by 
the heir not having been guilty of any tyranny or illegal act ; which is determined 
by tlie general assembly of the people convoked by the chief nobles. The triljute 
paid to the sovereign is scarcely sufficient for his subsistence; and his family 
arc, in consequence, subjected to cultivate the soil for their maintenance. The 
wives and daughters of the chiefs labour also in the same way.^^ 

Barbarism, cruelty, and ignorance may be said to constitute not only the 
character of the several governments, but of most of the nations of Africa. 
Little progress has been made among them in agriculture, the arts or commerce, 
since the time when Herodotus wrote. On the west coast, the intercourse' with 
Europeans has made the people expert in their dealings ; but except in the use 
and repair of firearms, they have learnt but little else of European art. 

In regard to the statistics of Africa, we are unfortunately alnaiost compelled to 
say with Balbi, “ that the title of African statistics ought to be rejected as ab- 
surd and nearly to agree with him in persisting in liis first determination of 
excluding Africa, Occanica, and the greater part of Asia, from his Balance 
J^olitifjue da GloheJ^ 

Africa may be divided into seven great regions. 

1. The Region of the Nile, which we have comprised under the heads of 
Egypt, Nubia, and Kordofan. 

2. Region of the North, which is situated between the Mediterranean 
and the great desert of Zahara, and extending from Egypt west to the Atlantic, 
generally known to the English as the States of Barbary ; namely, Morocco, 
Algiers, Tunis, and Tripoli: M, Balbi designates this division the Region du 
Maghreb, ox Ar ah’ eU Maghreb ; Contree du Coachant. 

In this region despotism^ military ana^'chy^ Islamisrn, and the Mortsco-Arabic 
lungua^ prevail, but many other dialects are spoken. The inhabitants may be 
considered cliiefly as of Arabic, Saracenic, and Amazig^* or Berber race ; among 
the whole it is estimated there are nearly 1,000,000 Jews, 200,000 negroes, gind 
several European renegades. The French population, military and civil, are not 
included. fThe soil and climate of this region ripen the choicest productions. 

3. The third Region comprehends the vast desert of Zahara, west from 
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Fezzan^ and Darfour to the Atlantic, and south from the Barbary States to 
Senegambia, Soudan, and Bornou. 

4. The fourth Region comprehends Nigritia, or Western Africa, extend- 

ing from the south boundary of the Western Desert to the south boundary of 
Benguela, in about latitude south. « 

5. The fifth Region compreliends the Cape of Good Hope colony, the 
country*oT the Caffres and Hottentots, and the extensive dry desert coast north of 
of the Hotten|fcot country, tq Benguela; and on the great unknown Southern 
Desert. 

G. The sixth^Region, or Eastern Africa, extending along the sea-coast, 
and to an unknown inland limit, from Delagoa Bay, in latitude 26'^ south, to the 
frontiers of Abyssinia. 

7- The seventh Region, comprehends the states of Abyssinia and So- 
maula* extending from Cape Ras-Asser, or Guardafo, to Zeylah, and along the 
Red Sea to tlie territories of the Pacha of Egypt. 


CHAPTER X. 

IILSOURCES AND TRADE OF TJIE EIKST RKGION. 

* 1. empire of morocco. 

The Empire of Morocco is the most powerful of the Barbary States. 
It occupies the north-west of Africa, from 2S deg. 50 min. nortli, to 35 
deg. 40 min. north, and 9 deg. of longitude, from tlic Atlantic cast to the boun- 
dary of A/giers. Its superfices are estimated at 130,000 geographical square 
miles ; its population at 6,000,000 ; and by some at 8,500,000. The latter is 
j)robably correct. Although rudely cultivated, its soil yields, in abundance, 
M’heat, of excellent quality, barley, maize, olives, hemp, and cotton ; lemons, 
grapes, figs, oranges, almonds, and most fruks and forest trees. The sugar-cane, 
tobacco, date, palm, and cotton thrive where cultivated. Wood for con- 
struction is scarce ; but cork-trees, oaks, and other trees, grow on the slopej of 
the mountains, and white cedar in some parts. This country with ordinary in- 
dustry would be one of the most productive in the world. Islamism, ho\vcver, 
wherever it extends, seems to wither industry. 

Pasturage is followed in preference to agriculture, and the number of goats is 
very great. 

It has mines of iron, tin, copper, antimony, and salt; the latter only appear 
to be worked. » 

The domestic animals are several varieties of camels ; tw o species of goats ; 
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Iiorned cattle (which are small); sheep, one kind of wJiich affords excellent wool ; 
Arabian horses, deteriorated in the breed, mules in great number for general use, 
poultry and bees are reared in great plenty ; the lion, panther, and hyena, prowl 
in the woods. On the borders of Zahara, ostriches are plentiful. 

Th5 capital called also Morocco {Merdkaech) contains about inhabit- 

ants. This city is adorned with several mosques, with the principal palace, 
which is^said to be 4500 feet long, aad divided into courts, and wdtV gardens, 
fountains, &c. ^ i 

Treaties for the security of trade and navigation against piracy, and for the 
security of persons and property, have been concluded by Ifngland at various 
periods with the States of Barbary. Those with Algiers have, since 1830, merged 
into our treaties with France ; and with Tripoli and Tunis into the treaty of 
1838 with Turkey. The numerous stipulations of several treaties with Morocco, 
are all of any value to trade or commerce embodied in the following treaty, 
which is considered as still in full force. 

Treaty between Great Britain and Morocco. Signed at Fez, 14th June, ISOl. 

(Confirmed 19th January, 1821.) ^ 

Art. I. The English king may appoint one or more consuls in the dominions of the 
Emperor of Morocco and Fez ; he or they may reside in any of the Emperor of Morocco’s 
ports, or in any of his towns, at the election of the consul, where he may think it convenient 
for his king’s subjects, or for the benefit of his commerce. 

II. The consul who may reside in the dominions of the Emperor of Morocco, shall l>c 
treated with the utmost respect, according to his employment, and his house and family 
shall be taken care of ; they shall not bo molested by any body, nor affronted in any way 
whatever, and tlicy who may be guilty of so doing, shall be severely pffuphed, in oi*der 
that they may serve as an example to others ; the said consul may choose for his serricc 
cidier Moors or others, and none of his dependants shall pay any tax, (which is commonly 
paid by the Jews,) nor any thing of the kind ; the said consul may establish a place of 
worship, and hoist liis national colours at all times, cither uj^oii his house, within or without 
the town, or in his boat if he goes out to sea. The said consul shall be free from the pay- 
ment of any duties on whatever he may bring for his use, or the ilsc of his house, in the 
dominions of the Emperor of Morocco. Should the said consul be called home to liis 
king’s service or othciwise, he sliall not be hindered from going, or he stopped, eitlicr he or 
his dependants, or any thing that belongs to him : he shall be at free liberty to go and 
come when be pleases ; lie shall be treated with the utmost respect, and if any tiling more 
should be granted to any consul of another nation, it shall also be granted to him and to 
his agents. 

III. English subjects shall be permitted to come, with their vessels and property of 
whatever kind, to aiiy of the dominions of the Emperor of Morocco ; they shall also bo 
permitted to reside therein, as long as they please, and to build warehouses for their mer- 
chandise: the good friendship shall continue between the subjects of both iiatiohs for ever, 
so that no harm be done on either side. 

IV. J^mglish subjects or merchants residing in the dominions of the Emperor of Mo- 
rocco, shall, themselves and their property, be in perfect s(?cuHty: they may follow their 
religion without being molested ; they may also choose a place proper for a burying-grourid 
for their dead, and may go out with a corpse to bury it, and return in safety. They kre 
also at liberty to send any of their agents, either by land or sea, for the purpose of their 
service, without their being hindered or stopped ; and if any English merchant should 
happen to have a vessel in or outside the port, he may go on board himself, or any of his 
peojde, without being liable to pay any thing whatever. 
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V". Kng-IJah subjects shall not be compelled to sell their property, or to make purchases 
unless at their own option, and no Moor shall take any property belon^inj^ to an English 
subject, unless it be given by the good will of the proprietor, or by mutual agieement ; the 
same shall be practised towards Moorish merchants in tlie English doininioiis. 

VI. No English subject shall be answerable for any debts, contracted by another indi- 
vidual, unless, under his own hand, he be responsible for the same. ^ 

VII. Disputes between Moorish subjects and English subjects, idiall be decided in the 

jircsence of the English consul, provided the decision be conformable to the Moorish law, 
in whichjf*g-se the English subject shall not go before the Cadi or Ilacani, as the consul’s 
decision shall suffice. ' 

VIII. Slioi^d any dis[)ute occur between English subjects and the Moors, and that 
dispute should occasion a conii>lalnt from either of the parties, the Emperor of Morocco 
alone shall decide the matter ; if the English subject be guilty, he shall not be punished 
witli more severitytitban a Moor would be ; should he escape, no Other subject of the 
English nation sludi be arrested in bis stead ; and if the escape be made after the decision, 
in order to aA^oid punisbnient., be shall be sentenced the same as a Moor would be who bad 
committed the same crime. Should any disjuite occur in the Englisli territories, between a 
Moor and an English subject, it shall be decided by an equal number of the Moors residing 
there and of Christians, according to the custom of the place, if not contrary to llie Moorish 
law. 

IX. Moorish subjects who escape from the Emperor of Morocco’s dominions, and go 
on hoard of any English ship of Avar, or to any of the English ports, shall be restored to their 
countrjs witliout being sent as prisoners ; and English subjects wlio come to tlie dominions 
of till! Emperor of Morocco, AA'lietlier from tlieir oaaii country, or from any other place near 
the Barhtary ci^ast, such as Ceuta, from Avhence tliey may have made tlieir escape, shall he 
delivered up to the c<aiisu 1 or his agent, in order that they may be embarked for Gibraltar. 

X. Renegades from the English nation, or subjects Avho change their religion to embrace 

tlic 3Ioorisli, tiny being of unsound mind at the time of turning Moors, shall not he 
admitted as Moors, and may again return to their former religion, hut if they afterAvards 
resol A'c to he Moors, they must abide by their decision, and their excuses will not he 
accejited. • 

XI. If any English subject turn Moor, and have in his possession effects or papers 

heloiigiiig to Englisli subjects, lie shall deliAcr them up to the Englisli consul or liis agent, 
ill order to tlieir being returned to tlieir res])ective OAvners. 0 

XII. Englisli subjects, resident in the Emperor of Morocco’s dominions, either in peace 
or Avar, are at liberty to go to their own country, or elsewhere, either in their own or in 
any otlier vessel ; they may dispose of their effects or houses, &c., and take their value 
Avitli them, as also their families and servants, even though they should have been bom in 
Rarhiuy, Avlthout impediment AA'^iatever ; and the same shall be practised towards Moorish 
subjects residing in the English dominions. 

XII I. When an English subject dies in tlie Emperor of Mortxjco*s dominions, his effects 
shall not be searched or touched by any of the governors, hut shall be delivered into the 
hands of his executors, or his heirs, if present ; hflt if no heir or executor appear, the con- 
sul or his agent shall be exeeiitor for the same, he taking an inventory of all such effv cts 
found, to he delivered to the deceased’s lieirs or executors. If the deceased made no aviH, 
the consul or agent shall take charge of the effects, in aaIiosc possession they sliall reiraiin 
until tlie heir appears. If any debts Avure OAviiig to the deceased, the governor of the place 
sliall assist and coiiqicl the debtors to pay their debts to the consul, or his agent, to he kejyt 
for the heir. 

XIV. All the treaties concluded betAvecn the English and the Moorish agent, arc to he 
considered as extending to any territories the English may have in Germany, and to their 
iiihiihitaiits, tlie same as if^tliey Avere iiatiA^cs of England, as also to Gibraltar and its iiilia- 
hitants, avIio shall he considered as natives of Loudon ; they shall also extend to any other 
town and its iiihahitaiits, which may hereafter be under the dominion or protection of 
England, as if they were included, from the heginiiiiig, in the treaties. ^ 

XV. English subjects, in addition to what is mentioned in those treaties, sliall enjoy 
any other privileges wdiich other powtirs enjoy at present, and if hereafter any further in- 
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iliil^ncos be granted to any other power, the greatest share sliall be extended to this friendly 
nation by the Emperor of Morocco. 

XVI. The navigation betwepi tlie English subjects and vessels and those of the 
Emperor of Morocco, shall be free, and if an English man-of-war or privateer meet at 
sea, with a Moorish man-of-war or merchantman, the latter shall not be hindered of their 

jiliiivigation, provided they are furnished mth their passes given to them by their respective 
governors, certified by»the English consul or his agent ; but, if no pass})Oi*t be found on 
board, certified as above, the vessel being under Moorish coloui^, and the greater part of 
the crew being Moors, it shall not be molested or hindered of its navigation. , ^ 

XVII. * If a Morocco man-of-war meet ^ith an English vessel at sea, not being in the 
Eiiglisli sea, tlie Mooiish man-of-war may send his boat vvitb two officers, pn boawl of tl>e 
English vessel to examine her pass ; the two officers oiily shall bo permitted to go on 
board ; and, after so doing, the boat shall return, and the vessel continue its voyage ; if an 
English vessel come* out of a port with which the Emperor of Morocco yiay l)e at vviu*, or go 
into it, no mariners, pilot, or strangers shall, in either ease, be taken from it ; nor shall any 
one bo allowed to search the said vessel for the purpose of taking any ammunition oj‘ goods 
from the English vessel, under the pretence of receiving them from the captain as a present, 
or otherwise ; and all prizes taken by the King of England’s ships, and met with at sea by 
the Emperor of Morocco’s cruisers, even without a juiss, shall not be moI(*sted or liifidered 
from tb(‘ir navigation, a letter or afiidavit, either of the captain by whom the capture was 
made, or of the governor of the place from wlience slic sailed, being deemed sufficient. 

XVm. The Emperor of Morocco’s cruisers, and bis subjects, shall not cruise near the 
English ports, so that the commerce of the said jiorts be interrupted, nor shall Eiiglisli 
vessels so cruise near the Emperor of Morocco’s ports. 

XIX. If a Moor of tlie Emi>erorof Morocco’s subjects be on board a vessel of a nation 
with which the King of England is at war, and t.lu‘ vessel happen to be taken a prize^ 
iioitluT the Moor nor his effects shall be seized, but shall he libei'ated ; the same shall be 
observed, if an English suhjt'ct he found on hoard a vt^sscl with whose nation the Emperor 
of Morocco may be at waT*, and which may he taken as a prize, the Englisli subject and his 
effects being liberated. 

XX. If an English vessel capture a j)rize, and bring it into any of the Em]>oroi 

of Morocco’s ports, the vessel or cargo may be sold without being hindered# by any body, or 
the prize taken away wlicrcsoevcr tliey please. * 

^XXI. If an English v(»sscl run from a vesstd with which it may bo at war, and 
come within giin-sliot of the Emj)cror of 31orocco’s poits, tluj latter shall be firc'd upon 
and the utmost sliall lu; done to ]>rotect the former ; the same condition sliall be 
observed in respetrt of tlie Emperor of Morocco’s cruisers, wlieu near the English ports. 

XXII. If a Morocco cruiser meet witli a vessel of any nation, under eonvoy of an 
English cruiser, sueli vessel shall be considered .as belonging to the King of England, 
she being under the juotection of the Englisli, and tlie M»)rocco eruis(*r shall not de- 
tain her, or liinder lier navigation, on any pretext whatever; tlio same shall be prac- 
tised by the Englisli, if they find a vessel under convoy or protection of the Emperor 
of Morocco’s cruista s. * 

XXIII. Cruisers belonging neither to Morocco nor England, hut having a pass 
from a nation with which the Phnperor of Morocco or tlie King of England may lie at war, 
shall not he allowed to enter any poi-t of either party, nor to sell a prize therein, neither 
shall they be allowi d to take any stores or provisions, Excepting only such a quantity of 
pj’o visions as may be sufficient for their voyage home. 

XXIV. If vessels of a nation with which the King of England is at war, enter any of 
th.e Emperor of Morocco’s ports or Kays, wherein there should liapjien to be English ves- 
sels, it shall i\$,t bo permitted to the enemy to do violence to <hc English, or to molest 
them in any way, nor shall ilic enemy be permitted to follow an English ve>ssel from 
tlie harbour till twenty-four hours after her departure; the same slidl bo praetked 
towards vessels of the Emperor of Morocco iu Englisli ports. 

XXV. If an English fleet, cruiser, or merchant- ship, come into a port of the Emperor 
of Morocco, or into any of bis bays or rivers, and want provisions, they shall be allow’cd to 
buy what is necessary, at the current price paid by other nations tliat are at peace. 
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XXVI. Packet-boatS) furnished* with the King of England’s pass, or with a passport 
from the person authorbsed to despatch king s packets, shall be considered as ships of war. 

XXVII. The inhabitants of Gibraltar, which is under the English command, as also 
the inhabitants pf any other town which may hereafter be in the possession of the English, 
shall be considered as native Englishmen, and be permitted to travel, and navigate, and fish, 
under English colours, with the ^vernor’? pass, without being hindereJd or molested. 

XXV III. Vessels of either party, or its subjects, that enter into the ports or bays of 
either party, and do not choose to come into harbour, or to anchor in the port, being bound 
for another place, shall not be obliged to exhibit their cargoes, nor to sell any part of 
them, nor shall they in such case bg searehed. 

X XIX. If an English vessel land part of its cargo in any of the Empefor of Morocco’s 
ports, it shall only pay the duties inward, on the quantity landed, but not for the remaining 
part of the cargo, wh\ph has not been landed, and it shall be at liberty to depart with the 
latter to any place whatsoever. 

XXX. No English captain shall be compelled to take on board of his vessel any pas- 
senger or person, or goods belonging to any person whatever, against his will, nor shall the 
captain be compelled to go to any port without his consent, nor be prevented from going 
where be pleases. 

XXXI. If a subject of the Emperor of Morocco freight an English vessel, for the pur- 
pose of loading or taking passengers from one of the emperor’s ports to another ; and, on 
his voyage, be driven by the wind and weather into another of the Emperor of Morocco’s 
ports, he shall not pay any anchorage or other duty whatever in such port. 

XXXII. English vessels meeting with distress at sea, and entering any of the Empe- 
ror of Morocco’s ports to repair their damages, shall be allowed to come in, and shall be 
assisted with all requisite stores, cVc., to continue their voyage to their destination. 

XXXIIT. If an English vessel strand, or be wrecked on the Emperor of Morocco’s 
coast, it shall be protected and assisted in every respect as becoming friendship; the vessel, 
and what may be savtHl from sucli wreck, shall be delivered to the consul or his agent, for 
the use of the owmers ; and tlie crew shall he at liberty to depart when they please ; the 
same shall be observt-d, in a similar case, to\vards the Emperor of Morocco’s vessels on the 
English coast ; an^ if any English vessel be cast away at Wadnun, or the sands near, the 
Emperor of Morbcco shall do his utmost to ensure the safety of the crew, and their being 
sent to their country ; the English consul or liis agent may also use his endeavours im 
procuring their liberty, and shall be assisted in that object by the governor residing near 
the place. 

XXXIV. If an English subject, or person under the King of England’s protection, 
come to the dominions of the Emperor of Morocco to load provisions, he shall be allowed, 
on payment of the existing duties, to export them to other Christian nations, with which he 
may be at peace, it being understood that their coming over for that purj)Ose shall be at 
proper seasons of the year, or once or more, according as may be agreed upon, he is not 
permitted so to come and export without stipulation, and out of season. 

XXXV. If English ships come to a port where »hips of -other nations happen also to 

and want a supply of provisions, and the place do not afford sufficient to satisfy both, 
it shall be divided in proportion to the number of vessels, and shall be paid for at the cur- 
rent market price, without its being j>ermitted to the ships of other nations to take more 
than their portion ; and if, hencefimvard, the garrison of Gibraltar should be in want of 
provisions, provided they be abundant in Barbary, the Emperor of Morocco shall permit 
their exportation, for the use of the troops, and the inhabitants, at the same duties that are 
paid, by other nations at the same period. 

XXXVI. If an English ^ibject come to the Emperor of Morocco’s ports with ammu- 
nition or naval stores, lie shall not pay any duty for the same. 

XXXVII. If an English subject have imported any merchandize int6 the Emperor of 
Morocco’s ports, and have paid duty thereon, and choose afterwards to remove the said 
merchandize to another of the Emperor of Morocco’s ports, he shall not piw any further 
duty ; and if any ^ods be smuggled by subjects of either party, the goods which they 
have smuggled wail be seized, but no other punishment shall be inflicted, to serve as an 
example to others. 

VOL, TI. 2 o 
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XXXVIII. All the treaties concluded with Muly Ishmael, Muly Abdala, and Muly Ma- 
homed Ben Abdala, shall be in force without alteration ; excepting such articles as may be 
contrary to this treaty between both parties. 

XXXIX. If any of the subjects or cruisers of either j)arty break through these treaties, 
either by mistake or purposely, the peace shall not, thcrefoi*e, be disturbed, but shall con- 
tinue *until after a oomplaiut be made to the respective king ; and if any subject of either 
party be guilty of an infraction of these treaties, he sliall be severely punished by his king. 

XL. If a rupture of the peace happen, and war ensue (which God forbid),^ all English 
subjects, as also all Morocco subjects, of whatever description, may proceed to any part of 
the world they please, with their families, property, and servants, whether bom in Barba^ 
or not, on board the vessel of any nation, and six months’ notice shall be given to them, in 
order that they may have time to dispose of their effects, and settle their affairs ; and, during 
the said six months, they and their property shall continue in safety, without being molested ^ 
or injured in any way, on account of the declaration t>f war ; and they sliall he assisted by 
the respective governors in recoveihig their debts without di'lay ; the same shall be practised 
with the Emperor of Morocco’s subjects in the doniinioiis of the King of England. 

XLI. 1'his treaty of j^eaco, concluded between tlic Emperor of Moroceo and the King 
of England, shall be piibJislied to the subjects of both j>ai ties, tliat the (‘onditions njp-y not be 
concealed, and copies sliall he given to the governors and ooininissioners of imports and 
exports of the Emperor of JMorocco, and to the captains of his cruisers, this being the end of 
the abovementioned articles, concluded on tins foregoing date, which corresponds with the 
14th June, 1801, of tliobii’thof Jesus, the Messiah, Son of Marv. Peace to him. 

(L.S.) ‘Ml'LEY SOLIMAN. 


ExpliANxVtory Articles between Great Britain and Morocco. Signed at Fez, 

19th January, 1824. 

The preceding treaty w<is produced before tlie Sn])reme Lord of the Bt4io\'or.s, Emperor 
of the Musolms^ the Honoivahlc Eni]>eror Makna Abdorahwnn Ben 3Iulai)a Jlisham, Ben 
Mulana 3foliaincd Ben Abdala, Ben JIuIana Isjiiael, wJioni may (hxl jirotect, — on the part 
of his Majesty the King of Great Britain, King Georg’c tlio Foiiitli, Ky James Sholto Dou- 
glas, his ambassador, and Jiis consul residing at Tang’ior, for tlie j)urpo*se^of renewing aj)d 
confirming the treaty of peace which has so long subsisted between the two governments, 
as it appears in the present treaty, consisting of 41 articles, pr(»duced by the said consul, 
sealed by our sanctified Lord Mulana Soliman, whom may God have in his glory. 

His Majesty the Emperor of the Faithful has been pleased to order that the said treaty 
should be read in his presence, for his 3Iajesty’s information, and after liaving heard the 
contents of the differeTit arti(;les, one by one, he apjiroves of what his uncle has done for 
the benefit of the subjects of botJi nations, and confirmi the said treaty, from the 1st Ar- 
ticle, w'lierein it is mentioned, tliat his Britannic 3Iajesty sliall have one or more consuls in 
the Empire of Morocco, to Article 41, inclusive, excepting the two Articles, 7 and 8, which 
have been altered as follows : 

VIL All disputes that may arise between 3Ioorish and British subjects shall be 
decided by the governor of the place, the chief judge, and the Britisli consul, and in case 
either of the parties disapprove of the decision, he is at liberty to appeal to the emperor. 

VIII. If any dispute arise between Moorish and Bntlsh subjects, or those under his 
Britannic Majesty’s protection, and that serious pei-soiial injury be experienced by either 
party, in consequence of such dispute, the Emperor of Moroccro alone shall ddbide the cause. 
If the English subject be guilty, he shall not he punished with more severity than a Moor 
would#bc. ^If the offender make his escape, no other Bntish suhjec^t shall be apprehended 
in his stead. If the offender escape, before or after condemnation, from fear of pu- 
nishment, he shall be subject to the same sentence as a Moor wotild be under similar 
circumstances. Should any dispute occur in the British territories, the matter sBall be 
decided according to the laws and customs of England, with liberty to make the cus- 
toma^ appeals. 

This concludes the two beforementioned articles. 

Ratified by the Emperor of Morocco, at the Imperial Palace at Fez. the 18th Jumnd 
the first, 1239. — a. d. 19th January, 1824. 
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TRADE AND N/ VIGATJON OF MOROCCO. 

Mog;.'<ob, on the Atlantic, has a goo'l harbour for vessels of 150 tons, and 
a town with 30,000 inhabitants. 

It •> * ^ 

Rabut, has good shelter except with strong westerly winds. Population 

21.000, of which 3000 are Jews. 

* 

El-Araiche, is defended by batteries, and only admits vessels of 100 tons ; 
but large ships anchor in the road. 3000 inhabitants. 

Darbetoah, a little town with good anchorage in its bay. 

Sa: FEE, a town with 12,000 inhabitants, and good shelter except during 
winter gales from the west. 

Tangier, within the strait of Gibraltar, has 10,000 inhabitants, and is a most 
conveniently situated port, yet it has little trade. 

Ceuta, belongs to Spain, has 3G00 inhabitants, and little commerce. 

Tktuan, is a large town (20,000 inhabitants) a league distant from its har- 
bour, which is small. The road affords anchorage for large vessels, and the trade 
of the town with England is considerable. 

The following details, from the Lex Mercatoriu of Beawes, describe the trade 
of the Barbary States previous to the year 17/0. 

“ Tlic most 'considerable ports are Tripoli, Gouletta (the Port of Tiiius), Algiers, and 
Sallee, in A%*liich last tlie priiicijial trade of Morocco and Fez is carried on, though a good 
deal is done at Tetiian, and sonic at Arzilla, ..^Vlcasson, Azamon, Sapliia, and Santa Cruz. 
The kingdom of Algiers lias besides its capital, Trenieeen, Constantine, Bona, Bugia, 
Gigcry, La Calla, Cape Rosa, Collo, and that called the Bastion of France. 

“ Besides Gouletta, Tunis has Biserta, and Port Fariana. Tlie Tnpolines liave only 
the port of their city, with some few on the coiist, where little or no trade is carried on. 

“ The European merchants have warehouses only in the principal cities, and rarely 
land in any others on account of the impositions practised upon them — trading among these 
people, iis the saying is, pike hi hand, being always on their guard. 

“ Sallee is the principal port of the kingdoms of F ez and Morocco. 

“ European merchandize is immediately landed and warehoused on its arrival, and 
afterwards sold by wholesale to the Moors or Jews, who send it to their correspondents at 
Morocco, Fez, Mequinez, Tarudant, and Illoe. The gi’eatest part of the merchandize im- 
ported is consumed in these five cities, particularly at Mequinez, twelve leagues from Fez, 
where there are large magazines of the principal products of Morocco and the adjoining 
^rnall states. What goods may remain undisposed of in these five to\>Tis are sent to the 
kingdom of Tafilet and Touat, where the Arabians take them in barter for goM-dust, 
indigo, ostrich feathers, dates,* and occasionally elephants* teeth. The gold-dust and ivory 
are brought by the Arabians from part of Guinea, distant about four hundred leagues from 
Morocco. The ostricli feathers come from Stu*a, a country towards the sea of sandy where 
the Moors and Arabians kill the ostriches in great numbers, and sometimes take them alive 
and bring them to Morocco. # 

“ The BenizegrierSy a people of Africa, in the province of Bahai in the kingdom of 
Fez, have among them a nuirtiber of weavers and curriers, who carry on a great trade in 
linen and hides. There is also a trade in honey, wax, and cattle. 
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Santa Cruz in the kingdom of Morocco, on the confines of that of SttSy near to 
Mount Atlas, is a small town, and carries on a trade chiefly with Marseilles. 

AlgierSy M. Savary says,* contains above 3000 foreign families which trade has 
drawm there, though lie supposes it arises from the sale of prize goods. 

“ Their imports consist of gold and silver stuffs, damasks, draperies, spices, pewter, 
iron, hliramered copper, lead, quicksilver, small eofdage, bullets, linen, sailcloth, cochineal, 
tartar, alum, rice, sugar, soap, cotton in w'ool and thread, copperas, gums, brimstone, &c. 
The quantity imported, however, is small, the natives depending principalljj on these 
articles being brought in by the prizes takijn by their privateers. Its exports consist prin- 
cipally in corn, olives, oil, figs, raisins, honey, wax, sheep, and goats. 

“ The Bastion of France is a small fortification and port in Algiers close to die frontiers 
of Tunis. It was given to the French by Soliman 11. in 1561. The French have had it in 
their possession c^^er since. Tliey pay for it 39,500 French livre^ yearly. The French 
have also Cape Rosas, Boima, and Colla in their grant ; from all which places they export 
annually some wheat, 1 1,000 measures of barley, 5000 of beans, pulse, about 80,000 skins, 
wax, and w^ool. In their coral-fishei’y they take about 600 quintals yearly.” 


Trade and Navigation of the Empire of Morocco during the Year 1835.*^ 



VESSELS EMPLOYED IN TRADE. 


IMPORTS. 


EX- 

PORTS. 

PORTS. 









COU NTRIES. 

No. 

Tonnage. 

Bitllion. 

( Dollars). 

British 

Goods. 

Foreign 

Cuods. 

TOTAli. 

Produce of 
Morocco. 


f British 

19 

3S 


2,075 

5,487 

\ 250 
30, 1.^0 

£ 

53.824 

3,333 

£ 

0 4.'il 
30,870 

£■ 

61,531 

70,353 

£ 


All others 


94,233 




Total 

sr 

7,502 

31,406 

57,157 

43 321 

131,884 




SAPFEE 

British 

iinru* 








' All others 

a 


510 













*o*t 

MAZAGAU .... 

Bntii«h 

11 

20 




4,870 

1 985 







]4'‘f4K 

* s • * 












Total 

ai 

4,588 

17,884 

G,8.'ir> 

, 

24,739 

33,560 


.... 

n A n « .r f British 

1 

IS 


96 

1 495 






Iau othjr. 



*12 985 



1.346 










Total 

19 

1 501 


22,085 



22,008 






0 

570 

1,436 


2.512 

5,9e0 



1,235 

5,532 

EL-ARAicH E . j otheViv. : 

21 


46 

6,020 



Total 

27 

2,006 




8,5:t8 

6,767 






71 

120 





1 709 

24 873 

21,215 

16,194 

TANciER«....{^„ oihe'rt 





IfliH 

1,570 

6^595 






5,025 

Total 

101 

7,407 


28 100 


71 dAA 

37,409 


.... 



oi,w>o 


J British 

55 




34 622 

9 9117 



J iSi LAN* 

^ All others 

20 



t • » • 

3 J32 


30 820 

K 7itn 

23 097 
18,605 





• • • > 



0,000 

Total 

81 

0,330 


^7^754 

4 411 

d9 lOil 

42,502 

«» 





4d|i«j0 


f British 

163 




lift onn 1 

10,450 

134,251 

125.540 


Austrian 

10 



4,892 



French 

12 

2 









Neapolitan 






t 



Portuguese 

21 

2 






• 



Russian 








ana States 

Sardinian 

71 


> 19,638 

44,398 

42,440 

43,162 

130,000 

186,864 

r 

Spanish 

JOO 




Swedish 

2 









Tuscan ^ . 

Id 









.American 

IS 

g 

















Total 

411 



dci onn 

iKi 

53,012 i 

204,251 

312,410 





i0l,o4U 
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NuafiiER and Tonnage of Vessels wliioh entered at, and cleared from, the States of Morocco, 

in the Year 1839. 


COUNTRIES. 

ENTERED. 

CLEARED. 

t 

number. 

tonrt. 

* number. 

tons. 

England 

253 

13,064 

306 

15,945 

France 

27 

3,227 

32 

4,070 

Portugal 

15 

1,309 

1 28 

3,322 

Spain 

72 

074 

79 

1,020 

United States 

3 

600 

5 

'827 

Other countries ^ 

2 

229 

0 

560 

Total 

372 

20,003 

456 

i 24.744 


The number of •French vessels engaged in the direct trade between the states of 
Morocco and France in the year 1839, amounted to 18, with a total tonnage of 1820 tons. 


Value of Imports into, and Exports from, the States of Morocco, in the Year 1839. 


C O U N T R I E S. 

IM PORTS. 

EXPORTS. 



£ 

England 

457,760 

35<,560 

France 

82,840 

79,560 

United States 

20,6K0 

1 1 ,560 

Portugal 

7,560 

14,680 

Spain 

7,160 

7,560 

Sardinia 

.... 

12,200 

Belgium 

2,320 

1,440 

Holland 

3 360 

.... 

Tunis 


440 

Total 

581,680 

481,000 


Tlie principal articles composing the trade in 1839 were as follow: 


Imports. 

r Cotton 

3 Wool. .A 


Tissues of 


) Silk , 

(Flax and hemp. 


£ 

101,200 

04,240 

11,720 

5,120 


Raw silk 

Sugar, raw and refined 

Metals — steel, iron, lead, tin and brass 

Spices, drugs, and dyes.... 

Hardwares 

Tea 

Porcelain, delf, and glasswares 

Leather 

Cotton wool 

Paper 

Coffee 

Empty casks 

Sulphnr 


Taffia, 




Perfumery. 
Specie 


£ 


272,280 


4H,240 
27,900 
21,300 
10,400 
10,400 
8,800 
4,520 
4,120 
3,880 
.3,720 
3,500 
2,920 
1,700 
1,300 
000 
135,400 I 


Exports. 

Fruits, fresh and dried 

W oul, and tissues of 

Olive oil 

Wax, raw and manufactured 

Hides, raw, and tanned 

Grain and small corn 

Oxen 

Gums 

Bark and tan 

Leeches 

Fowls and eggs 

Ostrich feathers 

Elephants' teeth 

Gassoul (mineral soap) 

Specie 


90,840 
84.720 
43 240 
38,000 

35.080 

33.080 
22,200 
10,360 

7,000 

5,400 

3,320 

2,160 

1,200 

880 

94.400 


“ By comparing the above returns for 1839 witli 1838, we find a considerable increase 
in 1839 ; viz., in tonnage, of 2403 tons, and in the value of imports and exports, of 
272,040/., or 25^ per cent. 

“ Tills indrease has been principally in the value of specie imported from, and exported to, 
Tangier and Gibraltar. It will be seen that the greater portion of the trade of Morocco 
has been with England. <.■ 

“ The value of the trade between the States of Morocco and France, in 1839, amounted 
to 162,320/., of which 82,800/. was for exports from France. In 1838 the amount was 
nearfy the same ; viz., 161,640. The fluctuations which have taken place since 1834 have 
caused a certain decrease in the trade between France and the States of Morocco. The 
chief decrease has been in sugar, while there was an increase in tissues of silk airf wool. 
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STATiaiBWT of the Trade between France and Morocco in the Year 


Imports from France to Morocco. 

£ 

^Cotton 5,380 

TiMuesof)®*'*' 

lIBSTCBOf 

^ ( Flax and hemp . 320 

^ Raw silk* 

Sugar, raw and refined 

Spices, drugs, and dyes 

Hardwares 

Tafha 

Coffee 

Leather 

Tea 

Metals, steel, iron, lead, tin, and brass 
Specie 


£ 


15.760 

9.760 

5.840 
4.120 

1.840 
1,360 
1,2S0 
1,000 

060 

840 

36,720 


Exports to France from Morocco. 

Wool, and tissues of ditto 

Hides, raw and tanned 

iSruit, fresh 

Olive oil 

Wax, raw and manufactured 

Cunts 

ElejAiauts' teeth 


1839. 


£ 

30,040 

19.880 

15.360 

10,160 

7.530 

4,000 

020 


British and Colonial Merchandize imported into Morocco during the Year 1 839. 


ARTICLES. 

Quanti- 

ties. 

Value in Mo- 
ney Sterling. 

1 

ARTICLES. 

Quanti- 

ties. 

Value in Mo- 
ney Sterling. 




£ s. 

//. 

1 




s. 

d. 



101 

474 0 

0 




249,826 

2 

1 

Arsenic 

.boxee 

2S 

2H0 0 

0 

Giinpowilci* 

. ..kegs 

41 

156 

4 

0 

Canvass 

, . hales 

18 

274 2 

6 

Hard ware of all sorts, 

tin. 





Cassia and cinnamon 

, .case.-. 

67 

176 10 

0 1 

iron, Ac 

. .casks 

530 

10,147 

17 

0 



17 

128 0 

0 1 



651 

7,*267 

11 

0 

Cloth, common woollen . . . 

. bales 

287 

11,050 12 

0 

I.ead 

. .casks 

3 

20 

10 

0 

— fine 

. . do. 

25 

2,127 13 

0 i Logwood 

.pieces 

12 


0 

0 

— long, British... 

.. do. 

804 

31,151 3 


Muskets 

. . boxes 

46 

1,^0 

0 

0 

— ditto, Indian 

.. do. 

009 

30.109 0 

0 ! 

Nutmegs 

... do. 

1 

2 

15 

0 

Cloves 

.hhds. 

9 

470 16 

0 'Ochre, red 

..casks 

17 

20 

12 

0 

Coffee 

. .bags 

323 

1,071 6 

6 1 Huppt^r, black 

...bag- 

569 

1,036 

0 

6 

Cottons, brown manufactured ' 



[ Potatoes 

... do. 

70 

58 

10 

0 


bales 

2415 

li8,.398 12 

3 

Quicksilver 

.bottles 

2 

15 

0 

0 

— of various sorts 

. . do. i 

1214 

45,003 2 

0 iSilk manufactures of lodin, 





Cotton thread 

.boxes 

297 

4,409 5 

0 

viz. — Bandanas and hand- j 





Coral and beads. .......... 

. . do. 

11 1 

4:i8 0 

0 , 

kerchiefs 

• . .bales 

33 

2 277 

12 

6 

Copperas 

.casks 

151 i 

214 2 

10 j Steel 

.. boxes 

114 

278 

0 

0 

Earthenware 

crates 

29<l ( 

1 385 4 

0 IStirraps, Mix>rish 

number 

7201 

435 

0 

0 



1 1 

50 0 



1750 

2,778 

11 


Ginger 

..bags 

918 1 

691 18 

9 i 

.Sugar, loaf 

. hbds. 

807i 

10,021 

3 

0 



1 , 

10 0 

0 ' 



« 174 

1,442 

2 

0 

Gum Benjamin 

boxes 

131 ! 

1,252 15 

0 ; 

Tea, different sized boxes.. boxes | 

1436 

5,925 

9 

6 

Tarried forward 


.... 

241»,H2<i 2 

1 1 

Total 

1 


2W,100 

19 

8 


Specie imported in all the ports of Morocco io Bnti>b vessels f'lOO.T.'ir 10 0 

Specie „ „ in Foreign vessels 32,231 15 0 


Value of Imports. 


£ Mean of 5 years. 1839 

1834 367,0 10 

1835 391,360 j £ 

1836 528,880 > . . . .424,056 

1837 43ri,760 j 

1838 393,249 J 

1839 b8 1,080 


TRADE W 


Value of Exports. 


£ Mean of 5 years. 1830 

1834 355,680 

1835 3:11,840 j £ 

18 ui 513,160 >....389,088 

18.37 344,400 | 

1838 400,30#; 

1839 483,060 


FRANCE. 


u Value of Exports from France to Morocco. 

£ Mean of 5 years. 1830 

1834 124,2001 

1835 104,960 1 £ 

1836 124,000 > . . . .00,858 

1837 34,480 I 

1838 66,040^ 

1839 82,840 


Value of Imports into France from Morocco. 


£ Mean of 5 years. 1830 

1834 148,060 

1835 08,800 £ * 

18,36 164,020 > . . . .108,702 

1837 35,680 j 

18:18 05^000 J 

1839 70,560 


As a contraband trade is carried on to a great extent on the coast of the Barbary 
States, especially in Morocco, the above figures may be considered as much belonv*^ the 
actual amount of import trade. The most accurate returns give an increase of about one 
quarter to tke value of imports. 
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Produce of Morocco exported from its prindipal Ports for those of Great Britain and her 
Dcpendencied. Also Produce exported to other Nations, dunug the Year 1839. 


For Porta of Great 

Britain and^her Dependencies. 



For Ports of other Nations. 

ARTI CLES. 

Qjait titles. 

Value in Money 
Sterling. 

Quantities. 

Value in Money 
Sterling. 




£ 

s. 

d. 


£ 

S. 

d. 

Alioonda, a^ 


1,1H0 

58,372 

14 

a 

8S1 

4,980 

19 

1 

bitter 



10,001 

12 

0 

210 

1,229 

8 

4 

Antimonial 


. . • 

. . , 

, 


506 

607 

0 

0 

Bark 


]!),806 

6,4.14 

2 

0 

100 

33 

15 

0 

Bailoy 


1,7«j0 

20.5 

12 

0 

2,135 

' 306 

9 

2 

Buaketa, new 



11 

19 

7 

1,000 

3 

7 

6 

Beana 


12,435 

3,750 

1 

0 





Bird aeed 


.... 




1,100 

371 

5 

0 

Carpeta T 


3 

00 

0 

0 





Gommino aeed 


Hit 

237 

1 

0 





Dates 


83.5 

2,»H4 

18 

11 

02 

102 

1 

0 

Dra 


220 

155 

8 

0 





Bgga 


374 

401 

18 

0 i 

90 

120 

0 

0 

Euphorbium 


13 

31 

2 

2 

43 

! 113 

5 

3 

Feaihera. oatricl 


17 

3,221 

0 

0 


i 



Flour. 


2,0Hl 

2,759 

5 

0 

130 

1 208 

0 

0 

Fowls 


1,050 

1,480 

7 

0 

140 

87 

12 

0 

Garbanyos 


130 

58 

10 

0 





Gasaoal 


114 

179 

0 

0 

750 

600 

0 

0 

Gingelane seed 

do. 

H 

18 

13 

8 


1 



Glim arable 

do. 

2,253 

15,021 

7 

11 

670 

3,730 

4 

11 

Gum aaudaracb 


;u)s 

3,129 

15 

2 

30 

200 

17 

6 

Dorna 


tiU 

73 

2 

6 

GO 

135 

0 

0 

Hemp 

bill s 





2 

10 

0 

0 

Ivory. 


11 

348 

1 

7 

2 

143 

11 

0 

Leeches 


1,032 

1,000 

9 

0 

2,630 

2,379 

2 

6 

Linseed 


(11 

04 

0 

0 



Maize .? 


.... 




4,0.58 

1,265 

4 

11 

Oil 


2,t Hi 

30,100 

13 

3 

854 

10,300 

4 

0 

Orchella weed 


H7 

305 

18 

0 





Oranges 


502 

301 

11 

0 

700 

420 

0 

0 

Orris-root 


.... 




14 

16 

11 

9 

Oxen 

number 

2,072 

12,108* 

*19 

0 





Pepper, red 


21 

03 

0 

0 





Pomegranate peel 

do. 

•0 

02 

12 






Rice 


725 

482 

12 

(i 

200 

157 

10 

0 

Saahea, woollen 


2,50(1 

500 

0 

0 

2,200 

440 

0 

0 

Sarsaparilla a 


20 

100 

0 

0 





She«^p, live 


241 

183 

0 

0 





Skins, calf 


1,035 

7,800 

5 

0 

1 675 ' 

3,.159 

18 

6 ^ 

— goat 

do. 

7ii4 

2,341 

13 

0 

7,020 

32,934 

18 

6 

— sheep 


731 

1,051 

2 

2 

5S0 

1,995 

2 

3 

Snuff. 


405 

278 

8 

0 

104 

62 

0 

0 

Sponges 


1 

5 

0 

0 





Walnuts 


24 

147 

1 

0 





Wax 


L-no* 

21,248 

17 

9 

476 

8,174 

12 

8 

Wheat 


24,853 

9.9.50 

17 

10 

13,844 

4.761 

7 

6 

Wool 


5,315 

3(i,000 

1 

0 

18,124 

59.577 

1 

3 

— manufactured 






80 

380 

0 

0 

Various drugs 



83* 

*11 

3 




Total 



234,880 

7 

11 

i .... , 

139,482 

0 

7 


“ Of the British vessels wliich arrived at Morocco in 1839, 77 entered at Tangier, 51 at 
Tetuan, and 25 at Mogador. The remainder entered the minor ports of Rabat, Mazagau, 
Dar-al-Baida and Saraiche. 

There was a great increase in tlie demand for British cottons and woollens tliat 
year as compared with previous years, while those from France had decreased. 

“The articles sent of late from England have been of a better quality, to which is 
mainly to be attributed the increased consumption, and tliey sell at fair remunerating 
prices to the importer. f, 

“ British woollens are again in repute, and are preferred to French and German, 
because they keep their colour better. 

British goods imported into Morocco in 1839 was declared at 299,100/. 
of which, in British vessels, 213,984/. 

The value of British goods imported, was declared at 35,977/. in British vessels, and 
47,888/. in foreign vessels : total imports, 382,965/. "J his amount, however, was probably 
oiio-third under the real value. The declared exports were valued at 188,936/. by British 
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vessels, and 185 , 426 /. by foreign vessels : total, 874 , 362 /. This amount is also believed to 
be far less than the irisal value. 

‘‘ The total declared value of* the produce of Morocco exported to Great Britain and 
her dependencies, during the year 1841, was 197,281/. sterling; and to all other nations, 
148 , 577 /» sterling. Of the exports to Great Britain, &c. the principal articles were 
^334 ceroons sweet almonds, value 21,575/. ; 745 seroons bitter, 5718/.; bark, 18,940/. ; 
ostrich feathers, 399^/. ; gum arabic, 17,211/.; Aides, 2206/. ; leeches, 6936/. ; 147 pipes 
.oil, 2943/. ; 2804 oxen, 13,594/. ; caLP, goat, and sheep skins, 32,552/. ; 230l^ei*oons wax, 
' 28 569/.^; wool, 27,000/. Of the export%to other countries the principal wel*d, calf, goat, 
and sheep skills, 61,231/.; wool, 62,000/.; wax, 11,576/.; almonds, 2462/.; leeches, 
2708/.; oil, 1298/.” — Abstract oj Consular Return. « * 

The principal manufactures of the city of Morocco are silks, embroidery, and 
leather, but all the arrangements are barbarous. The trade df Morocco with the 
interior of Africa is conducted by caravans, the principal of which is that which 
accompanies the pilgrims across the whole continent of Africa, to the Red Sea 
and Aie tomb of Mahomet at Mecca. The value of investments in this ^caravan 
has been usually estimated at two millions of piasters. The caravans which 
penetrate the interior of Africa depart from Tetuan, Morocco, Fez, and Tardouan, 
and meet at Tafilet, in order to cross together over tlie Great Desert of Zaliara. 
The trade of Morocco is greatly restricted by monopolies : among these are the 
trade in leeches and the coral-fishery. The cultivation of the soil is free, but 
none of the products can be exported until a duty is paid to the emperor, by 
those who have a monopoly under him of the export trade. These must renew 
their privilege annually. A competition arises between Jews, Moors, and others, 
to obtain this monopoly, which is accorded to those who agree 'to pay the highest 
export duty to the emperor. In 1836 the export duty on wool was fixed at 4 
# piasters and 2 lbs. of powder per quintals 119 lbs. avoirdupois. Since then 
the duty has been often changed, and the exportation of wool washed in the 
fleece prohibited, except from Mogador, on paying a duty of 9^ piasters = 40 
fr. per 119 lbs. avoirdupois. In all the ports except Mazagau 2 lbs. of powder 
is exacted, besides the export duty. In 1841 wool was allowed to be exported 
at a duty of 8 Spanish dollars and 4 lbs. of powder. The importation of unmal- 
leable iron was prohibited. 

Tub Import Duties are sometimes arbitrarily raised, and they are often 
corruptly levied ; but 10 per cent on the value is the general rate of import 
duty : the value is, however, often underrated, by means of bribes or otherwise. 

The commission on sales is 2^ per cent, and the charges for landing goods, 
&c., about Is. 8d. per package. 

Bulf charges and duties, especially export duties, 'ajre all arbitrarBy charged 
and imposed in this barbarous yet naturally rich country. 

is no fixed duty for the anchorage (liarbour duty) in the port of Morocco. 
Tlie sum is named by the custom-house officers. The high or low price depends upon 
the good or» had humour which the officer happens to be in ; or upon the good or had 
understanding that might he existing between the consul, or foreign agents, and the 
custom-house ^ brig pays from 18 to 27 hwd piastsfs in one sum. 
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If a merchant vessel weighs anchor in order to land the smallest article of its carg^, 
or to take in victuals, the duty of anchorage sometimes is not claimed ; at other times the 
whole is exacted, or else only the half of the duty ; it entirely depends upon the caprice pf 
the collector. This non-fixation of duties is an obstacle in our capitulations with Morocco. 

Note , — The units indicated in this tariff show the relation with the French units 
hereafter mentioned. 


fat Mogador 
Hn the other ports 

{ at Mogador 
in the other ports . 
Hard piaster or silver dollar (composed of 16 ounces) 


Pouhd or rottolo 
Quintal 


kilogrammes. 
. 0.538 

. . 0.504 

. 53.818 
. . 50.453 

5 fp. 25 cf., or 4^. 2d, 


MERCHANDIZE. 


Taxed. 


No. *. Import Duties, on — 

Iron quintal 

Raw Bilk pound 

Cochino’^l do. 

Steel.... quintal 

Sulphur do. 

Woollens and cotton do. 

The duties on tbesu are uniformly 10 
per cent at the present moment, in all 
the ports of the empire, but are often 
g:eiu;rally. or speciidly modified in cer- 
tain localities. 

No. 2. Tables of duties imposed 
upon exported merchandize. 

Oxen and Cows head 

— The Emperor of Morocco in 
his treaty with EntJilHind allowed the 
English to export for the provinion- 
meiit of Gibraltar ‘li.OO oxen on pay- 
ing a duty of only A piasters per head. 

Wood for buiiiiug per load of an assj 

Bark for tanning quintal 

Woollen bolts piece 

Charcoal per 4 asies* loada 

White wax quintal 



11,2 

0 

11,2 

0 

0 


Yellow wax 

Leather (vide Skins). 

Daren 


(tkixi ar;ihie in rahAtA , 


— in the other porta 

< — AntidnrHc.il 




Note . — The exportation is per- 
raittt'd at Mogador as a special pri- 
vilege of thiH port. 

Wool (same observation as for oil) 

Hides ..quintal 

Oranges and lemons 1000 in number 

Skins of oxen salted, at Mogador quintal 

— in other ports 1 . . do. 

— tanned do. 

[ — goata loo in number I 

Morocco leather dozen 

(Istrii h tVatherH, choice white pound 

— black. do. 

— not choice do. 

Sulphur quintal I 

Moot’s slippers P«ir| 

Game dozen 


3 0 

prohibited 


do. 

71.2 
O 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
O 
0 
0 
0 

11.2 
71.2 


Note , — At Mogador the duty on hides of oxen are auginented onc-tenth, not including 
the skins of salted beef which pay the special duty indicated above. 


CHAPTER XII. 

" REGENCY OF TUNIS. 

The states of Algiers, Tunis, and Tripoli, possess nearly if not the same na- 
tural advantages in respect to climate, soil, and productions as Morocco: ^he 
former now belonging or occupied by France, comes under the head of that king- 
dom. ('^t^hich see.) 

Treaties , — If the Bey of Tunis should not be deemed bound by the provisions 
of the Turkish treaty and tariflF of 1838, he is, by former treaties with England, 
bound to charge no higher duties on the import trade of British subjects than 
3 per cent, and, in other respects, to nearly similar stipulations as those contained 
in the existing treaty with Morocco. • 

The state of Tunis has a more temperate climate than Morocco. This ad- 

VOL. II. 2 P 
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vantage is attributed to the Mediterranean breezes, and the ramifications of the 
Atlas mountains. The Bey is hereditary, but tributary to the Porte, from whom 
he receives the caftan, otherwise he is quite independent. The wool and wheat 
of Tunis are of excellent quality, and mines of silver, copper, antimony, and 
various metals are ‘said to abound in the nwuntain district. The superfices of 
Tunis is estimated at 40,000 geographical miles. The population at 1,800,000 
inhabitawts, and by some authorities a1> 3,000,000. The slave trade haV recently 
been abolished. (See slave trade hereafter.) , t 

The mineralogy of the country is little known. The ancient Carthaginians 
exported copper, ‘and there is a mine of quicksilver : , sulpj^ur is found and 
said to be abundant. A. thin layer of salt increasing to a foot in depth, covers 
the bottom of the Skibbah lake when dry in summer. 

This country abounds with ricli and fertile soils, but the extortions of the 
Bey disheartens the agriculturists, who, whether they cultivate much oF little 
com, have seldom left them sufficient for their maintenance. They cannot under 
such circumstances be expected to be industrious, for the benefit, not of them- 
selves, but of the Bey and his subordinates. < 

The manufactures of Tunis are principally red caps^ tarbouches, of which 
there are exported annually the value of 1,800,000 francs. Soap, at Susa 
chiefly. Some shawls and handkerchiefs. Wheat, maize, oranges, grapes, and all 
kinds of fruits ; olive-trees, cotton, sugar-canes, carobs, saffron, and whatever is 
sown or planted, thrive in this fertile region. Horses, cattle, jsheep, buffaloes, 
and other domestic animals are bred, • 

None of the African states are more conveniently situated for trade. 

The exportation of wheat is not prohibited. We are utterly at a loss for any 
British consular returns, which give any information relative to this country, 
except of the mere navigation of Tunis. The following statement is condensed^ 
from the French consuls' returns published in the bulletin of the Minister of 
Commerce. Among the exports, oil and wood are the most important. 

The value of imports in 1832 was estimated for duty at 13,103,G00 francs = 
524,140 /. ; the value of exports at 13,584,500 francs = 543,380/. 

The principal articles imported were cochineal, 847,700 francs ; raw silk, 
785,000 francs ; coffee, 337,400 francs ; sugar, 317,600,600 francs ; Spanish wool, 
to make tarbouches, 269,100 francs ; woollen cloths, 180,300 francs ; wine, 
105,200 francs ; specie (Spanish dollars), 3,724,500 francs. * 

The^ EXPORTS were red caps, or tarbouches, to Turkey, 1,755,600 francs; 
olive oil, 6,511,900 francs (chiefly to Marseilles to maTce soot); sheep's wool 
(unwashed), 3,331,300 francs ; wheat and flour, 47,777jOOO francs ; salted 
hides, 220,600 francs. 

The average annual exports are estimated by the French consul as follow : 
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Olive oil, 4,000,000 francs; wool, 1,500.000 francs; red caps, 1,800,000 
francs ; other woollens, 509,000 ; wheat and pulse, 280,000 francs ; nuts, dates, 
■90,000 francs ; cattle, 100,000 francs ; sponges, 200,000 francs ; wax, 40,000 ; 
hides, 230,000 francs ; senna, 50,000 francs ; soap, 60,000 francs ; elephants’ teeth 
and gold-dust, 400,000 francs. Total average, exports = nearly 400,000/. sterling. 

The revenue of the bey is estimated at about 8,000,000 Spanish dollars, or 
about 1,600,000/. ; but the people pay twice as much, the collectors aiid subor- 
dinates retaining the differevce. He keeps up an army, which^ with the con- 
tingent cavalry of Arabs, is equal to 50,000 men. He has a corvette, and a few 
smaller ships or sahooners armed, and thirty-two gunboats. 

SEAPORTS. 

Tunis has a population of 120,000, of which 30,000 are said to be Jews, 
1500 Christians, and the rest Mahomedans. Its port, on a salt lake, com- 
municates, by a canal or strait, with the sea ; large ships anchor in the road or 
bay ; the anchorage is excellent. 

Bi*serta has rather a roadstead than a harbour. It is exposed to all winds 
from the north-west, round to the south-east. The anchorage is good. 

Farina is a small port between Biserta and Tunis ; near it are considerable 
salt-works. 

Hamm A MET has 8000 inhabitants, and a tolerably safe roadstead, with good 
anchorage. 

Susa is a. small gulf, nhich will admit the largest vessels. It is exposed to 
the violence of easterly winds. 10,000 inhabitants. 

Mon ASTI ER, Sfax, and Gerhis are the other ports. 


Number and Tonnage of Vessels which entered and cleared at Tunis in 1839. 


COUNTRIES, 

1 ENTERED. 

_ 1 ! 

CLEARED. 

France and its poiiflesBiontt in the North' of Africa 

number. 

TOII5. 1 

number. 

! tons. 

73 

1 0,17(1 1 

71 

5.151 

4,634 

EiigUml 


1 4 717 

40 

£g>pt and Turkey... 

..i 13 ! 

1 2,017 

24 

4,173 

SuidiuiH 

, . = 23 

1.231 

23 

1,012 

Austria 

..: 11 

' 2 488 

2 

544 

Tusc»ny 

Two SicilicB 

..1 17 

1.507 ; 

18 

1.308 . 

24 

031 1 

27 

1.183 

Burbary Stated 

» 

475 

6 

631 

Uniu-d States 

1 

205 

3 

547 

Greece 

..i 3 

152 

4 

205 

Spain 

••1 * 

244 

6 

120 

Total 

...1 2-2U 

20,170 

233 

20 49' 


» 

The number of French vessels engaged in the direct trade between Tunis and France 
in 1839 was— 

Entered . .11 vessels of . . 1117 tons. 

Cleared . . . 15 „ . . . 1379 „ 
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Statement of the Value of Imports into, and of Exports from, Tunis. 


COUNTRIES. 

IMPORTS. 

EX PORTS. 


piasters.* 

2,500,000 

1.728.000 

1.387.000 
490,000 

piasters. 

1,408,000 

677,000 



384.000 

038.000 

900.000 

201.000 

407.000 *■ « 

298.000 1 

2,000 ! 

Turkey^ 


443,000 

Greece 1 

Eg'pt ' 

U nitod States ..... 

433, QUO 
150,U«0 
238,000 

Austria 

321,000 
« 74,000 

199 000 

States of Barbary 

'I'nrn Sii'ilips , 

I4(f.000 I 

li',000 

Spain 

153 000 

1 28.000 j 

Toti).. 

8,089,000 

! ^ 5,376,000 1 

Total in £' sterling 

235,900 ! 

! 109,880 j 


* Tlie pia!«tt>r of Tit><is which watt worth about a few yeara ago, ta stated by the Eiitish Cousul to be worth 

no more than 7^d. in 1843. 


The principal articles composing tlii.s trade were as follow : 

Imports. piasters, piasters, i Exports. piasters. 

Sugar I 'vooi j Q.jjj,,. articles 2jO.OOU l 

"Wine, braiuiv, and spirits dOl.OOO 

Wool, SpanWi 41‘*,lioi> 

Coffee 3«3,«»00 

Dyes — noebiueui and veriniiioii 3’«*2,(i0() 

1 imber and planks 32<>.000 

Corn and meal 3IM> UOO 

Manufactures (not distingui8he:i) 140,0»«i 

Cotton thread 121,000 

h'pices — pepper, cloves, cinnamon, &c l2u,oou 

D'tberdashery 9(»,0'»0 

Metals—iron in bars 91,000 

Plated and gilt wares 89,000 

Arms 08,000 

Jewellery « 3 ,<M>o 

Specie — gold and silver 25,310 


Wool 

5 heatbe*. diied orcuriied .. 410,000) 

MKUs, *.t . j ,,|jeep-kins (Pi, 000 } 

Fish -tiiiii ies 

t'lirii and meal 

Fruit — drttes 

Live ...imal. I 


Olive oil. 

Wax 

Soup .... 


iorsi/s 10,700) 


piasters. 

1.984.000 

1.188.000 

502.000 

.351,000 

291.000 

105.000 

104,700 

09.000 
28,( 00 

14.000 


The total amount of trade carried on by Tunis in 1839 was less tlian* in 1838. In 
navigation there was a decrease in 1839 of 11,128 ton.s, or about 21 i per cent, and in the 
value of goods iinjtortcd and exjiortcd of about 27 j»er cent. This decrease consisted 
chiefly of manufactured articles iinjiorted, and of corn and fruits ex]>orted. 

'^I hc trade of France with Tunis lias also experienced a railing oft* 

The value of artielos exchanged between the two countries, which in 1838 amount«i 
to 5^020,000 piasters, in 1839 only amounted to 3,9 14,000 piasters. 


The following are the articles composing the trade between France and Tunis in 1839. 


Imports from France into Tunis. 

|.iu*'ers. 

S 'Vool, cloth 383, OOO 1 

Tissues of H-iioooj 

piabters. 

495.000 

250.000 

/Tnffi .. . 


Dy -i — cochineal and veimilioii 

Wo 1, Spaiii-h 

'1 ituber •md pi >i.krt 

Willi-, biaiKiv. and spirits 


198,000 
132, uno 
109,0011 

89.000 
78,900 

50.000 

42.000 ; 
31,000 ; 

26.000 i 

21.000 [ 





Arms 


Jewellery 

Cotton thread 



Exports from Tunis to France. 


W Oil) 

Leeches 

Corn and mnul 

litmeH f*f HtiiaialB 


piasters. 

467,000 

]0t),000 

80,000 

51.000 

49.000 

29.000 

36.000 

14.000 
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Arrival and DepaHure of British and Foreign Vessels at the Port of Tunis 

during the Year 1842. 


DESCRIPTION. 

ARRIVED. 

DEPARTED. 

Vewel*. 

Tunuai^e. 

Crew*. 

Invoice 
Value of 
Can^s. 

Vessel*. 

Ttinnage. 

, 

Crews. 

Invoice 
Value of 
Cargoes. 

British ar \ Maltese 

HA 

4,023 

4S9 


65 

4,687 

497 


French 

00 

0.007 

iiC". 


05 

0.418 

507 


Neapolitan 

33 

1,302 

23B 


28 

1,113 

212 


Sardinian 

40 

5,300 

40» 


44 

4,091 

303 


Tuscan 

22 ’ 

2,264 

108 


17 

1,705 , 

130 



25 

0,014 

273 

No re- 

28 

0,013 

295 

No rc- 

Greek | 

1 24 

1 3,053 

*i70 

turn*. 

20 

4, .’•.7 1 

336 

turns. 

Spanish ' 

3 

! H3 

20 


.3 

83 

26 


Ottoman e 

14 

: 000 

I 125 


14 

J95 

120 

1 

Tunisian j 

10 

1 Ji.30 

1 3S0 


43 

1,276 

312 

1 

Russian i 

3 

rao 

1 30 


3 

579 

30 


Roman i 

2 

.334 

! 


2 

3.34 

19 


Total 

.311 

' .3:{,.32l 

! 21U7 


331 

.33,425 

2895 

1 


Ai^rivals . — Of tlic 54 British vessels, there were from Malta, 41; Constantinople, 1 ; 
Mouastier, G ; Bona, 1 ; Galli])oli, 1 ; Susa, 1 ; Algiers, 2; Sfax, 1. 

Departures, — Of the 55 British vessels, there were for Sfax, 2 ; Malta, 45; Bona, 2; 
England, 1; Stora, 1 ; Algiers, 2 ; Alexandria, J ; Gibraltar, t. 

In 1841, 44 British and Maltese vessels aiTived at Tunis. 

Pi)RT OF Sfax. — 29 ^’esstiLs under the British flag arrived from jMalta, at the Port of 
Sfax, in 1841, with wine, spirits, iron, sngai*, cofi'ee, cotton, beans, and British manufac- 
ture? ; and 2 from Si(‘ily and Tripoli. Total, 31 vessels, and value of their eargoes, 13,950/. 
The same vessels carried bac*k w’ool, hides, wax, barilla, sponge, oil, almonds, salted fish, 
nuts, hemes, dates, tar, cattle, &c. The value of the ex{)orts cannot be ascertained. The 
whole commerce at this and oth(?r ports of the regency of Tunis forms a competition and 
struggle of interests between Malta and Italy ; between British and foreign mercantile su- 
premacy of Tunis, Leghorn, or other towns on the shores of the Mediterranean. 

Navigation Duties in the Port of Tunis. (1 ) 


TUNIS. 


SUSA AND MO. SFAX AND GER- 

NASITEU. BIS. 


Anchorage duty (2) 

Captain of the pori’d tax . . 

Water-tax (;<) 

Odabaschi.tax (4) 

Total* (5) 

(1) These duties are the same for all vessels, without reference to their tonnage, num- 
ber of masts, and the depth of water, they draw. 

(2) These 10 piasters 8 earoubes are only collected once, on the arrival and depaXure 
of English, French, and Sardinian vessels. Spanish, Neapolitan, Austrian, and even Tunis 
ships pay 1 7 piasters 8 earoubes for anchorage duty on entering, if the vessel has a full or 
a part only of her cargo ; and 17 piasters 8 earoubes anchorage duty at their departure 
in the same case as before mentioned. No duty is imposed if in ballast. 

(3) This duty is 8 caVouhes for each sailor. It is calculated upon ten men, and the 
duty is always imposed M’hether the vessels water or not. 

' (4) The Odabaschi duty is for the officer who grants the bill of health. 

(5) Besides the fixed there arc incidental duties peculiar to the Port of Tuni.s. 

1st. All vessels which enter the Goulett Canal, for repairs or for any othej* purpose, are 
subjected to an entrance and departure duty of 20 piastei*s; and 5 piastei*s besides, 
daily, jf the vessel is above 50 tons burdtui ; if of less tonnage 2 piasters 8 cai’oubes. 


} Piaster*. I Franc*. 


Piaster*. 


Franc*. 


Piaster*. 


Francs. 


P 

cbes. 

fr. 

ceil. 1 

p- 

cbes. 

fr. 

cell. 

p- 

cbes. 

fr. 

cea. 

10 

K 

12 

10 ! 

4 

•1 

5 

10 

4 

4 

5 

10 





1 

0 

1 

20 

1 

4 

1 

50 

3 

0 

0 

« i 

0 

K 

0 

00 





2 

10 

3 

15 



1 






18 

2 

21 

7f. i 

5 

12 

0 

00 : 


8 : 

0 

00 
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2d. A vessel taking in ballast from the land, is taxed with a du^ of 15 piasters. 

3d. On every vessel which finds itself unsafe in the roadstead on account of the bad 
quality of its cables, or for any other reason, and wishes to get under shelter of the mole 
of the Goletta, a duty of 12 caroul)es per ton is imposed as Jong as it remains there, but if 
for more than six inonthfi, the same duty is renewed. Besides these 12 caroubes per 
to^i, the captain of the port receives in all 3 piasters. 

This anchorage ddVy is not imposed when th6 captain can prove by the usual re- 
gister (Teskeret), that he has already paid it in one of the poi-ts of the Begency. All 
nations except England, France, and Sardinia, pay 16 piasters, instead of 4 piasie&s 4 ca« 
roubes at tfte ports of Susa and Monastier, and 12 piasters at Sfax and Gerbls. 

Vessels driven into port from stress of weather, are not, either on amvslL or departure, 
liable to anchorage duty, except when trading operations are transacted. This duty is not 
imposed when it has been paid in any other port of the Regency. 

Coasting Trade!- — The coasting trade is ])ermitted to all foreign vcfsels without paying 
any other duty than those in tlie regular tariif. 

Monies j Weights^ and Measures, — The piaster has usuall}^ been valued at \2^d. to 
\^d, sterling : the present depreciated value is only l\d. It is divided into 16 caroubes. The 
cantaro of lOOlbs. =lll^lbs. avoirdupois. The kafir hewihas imperial 

bushels. The millcrole liquid measure, 14 J imj)erial gallons. The pic for cloth measure, 
26^ inches ; fustians, 18^ inches ; and for silk, 24 J inches. 

Quarantine, — The quarantine duty is divided as follows: 

Quanmtine of observation fixed at 10 days is only for 7 or 8 days, but one pays for 
10 days on all v^essels coming from any port of the Meditenunean, at o plasters pereday. 


Quauantine Charges, at 12id. j)er piaster. 


PORf OK TUNIS. 

At 5 piasters per day 

Health -tax 

Qua ran tine- boat 

Purification and medicines. 

Faro lights 

Quarantine of 20 days ei» 

▼esiiels from Levant 

Health-guard at 2,^ piastert^l 

per day 

Realtb-tax 

Quarantine-boat 

Piirificatiou and medicines. 

Faro lights 

Quarantine of 25 days 

Ditto of 3U days 

Ditto of 40 days 


ps. 

.'iO 

20 

10 

12 

10 


PORTS OF SUSA AND 
MON ASTI KK. 
Quarantine of 10 days 


50 

20 

10 

12 

10 


I 

>102 8 


! ) 


100 0 I ^ 


5 4 


d. I I ps. 

} Brought forward 02 

■ Uuard of Health lU 

0 Keeper of the health pa- 
tent at Tunis j 10 

General quarantine for the, 


240 

2r7 

352 


O' 11 10 
M. 13 « 
tii 16 IS 


>^02 S y 15 8 


arrivals from the Levant. 

Hc>alth-giiaid 

Keeper of the health pa- 
tent at Tunis 

PORTS OK SFAX AND 
G HR BIS. 

Quarantine of 10 days 

Ilealth-giisrd 

Keeper of the health pa- 
tent at Tunis 

General quarantine from| 

Levant 

; Health-guard. . . . 

Keeper of patent 


317 

25 


I 10 


9*2 

10 


317 

25 

JH 


No dis’inctiou of duty whether the vessel be national or foreign. 


; I 

' |.112 

'J 


^ 3.52 




1* k. d. 


8 5 10 0 


IG 18 G 


'I 


120 8 


CHAPTER XIII. 

TRIPOLI. 

This Regency is considered the most advanced of all the Barbary States, in 
civilization. It has a vast sea-coast, extending 350 leagues from Tunis to Egypt. 
The northern or maritime part, for a few miles from the coast, has, with the 
exception of where the Desert meets the sea near Mouktar, the same fertility and 
productions Morocco Tunis ; the interior consists of little more than 
sandy deserts and aiW hilliii The area of Tripoli is estimated at 208,000 geogra- 
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phical square miles, and its population at only 600,000 inhabitants. Some 
writers have estimated the population at 1,500,000; they are chiefly Moors, 
Arabs, Berbers, and some Turks, Jews, and a few Christians intermixed. 

The trade is chiefly continental, and with Malta, Tunis, and the Levant. The 
Pacha, who is of a Moorish farailj , rules despotically under*the authority of the 
Porte. He monopolizes the trade in horses, mules, wine, liqueurs, potashes, 
&c. ; biit as the treaty of 1838 comprise.. Tripoli, these are, or should be abo- 
lished. The q)acha continues, however, to tax the Jews and merchants, and to 
exact a great portion of the produce of the soil as a land-tax. Christian slavery 
and piracy are abolished in this state as well as in Tunis. 

The caravans from Morocco to Mecca pass through Tripoli. Two caravans 
arrive annually from the interior of Africa with slaves, ivory, and gold-dust. 
The immediate environs of Tripoli, the capital, are described as beautifully 
picturesque, and embellished witli country-houses, gardens, fountains, orange, 
mulberry, olive, and date trees. Cattle, poultry, vegetables, apples, plums, 
oranges, olives, grapes, dates, nectarines, peaches, almonds, figs, melons, and 
other.)fruit3 are abundant in its market. ' 

The inhabitants of this state are described as slothful, improvident, and vi- 
cious ; their chief food during a great part of the season being dates : plantations 
of date and of olive trees surround each village. 

The Manufactures are few, and consist of some carpets, coarse woollens, 
palm-leaf mats, goats’-hair sacks, pottery, morocco leather, &c. 

Seaports.— Tripoli situated on a promontory, has a population of 25,000 
inhabitants. Its roadstead is tolerably safe. 

Bengazi is a tolerable port sheltered by small islands. 5000 inhabitants. 

Debxaii, at the bottom of a bay, is exposed to the northern and easterly 
winds. There are many other small ports along the coasts of Tripoli ; but they 
are of little or no importance. 

Fezzan adjoins Tripoli to the South, and is tributary to it. Its area is not 
clearly defined ; but the only productive part of any value is its Oasis, which 
occupies a greater surface than any other that we know of in the Great Desert. 
Fezzan is traversed by ramifications of the Atlas mountains. There is said to 
be neither rivulet nor river flowing through any part of it, and it seldom raias, 
but water is generally to be procured by digging 8 or 10 feet into the ground. 
The climate is oppressively hot in summer and cold in winter. Wheat in small 
quantities is grown, but dates constitute the staple production, and, with maize, 
and a kind of barley, the food of the people. Horses, cattle, and other do- 
mestic animals, are also fed on dates. This extensive region has but few com- 
mercial resources. 
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Trade of Tripoli during the Year 1839, translated from the Bulletin of the 

Minister of Commerce, Paris. 


Vessels which entered and cleared at the Port of Tripoli in the Year 1839. 


COUNTRIES. 


District of Tripoli 

Tlie Levant..*. 

Tiinli 

Malta 

Tuacany, l.ieghnrn 

BsTpt 

France, Marseilles 

Two Sicilies 


Total 


Entered. 


uimiber. 

' tons. 

13 

751 

10 

1418 

42 

1473 

22 

1341 

7 

«• 508 

10 

540 

1 

60 

1 

04 

2 

125 


117 i «:mo 


CLEARED. 


number. 

tons. 

21 

^ 1247 

22 

*• 9 ' i4ga 

32 

1330 

22^ i 

1313 

7* 1 

518 

2 

120 

I 

100 

#■ 


107 

6150 


Value of Imports into, and of Exports from. Tripoli, in tlu* Year 1839. 


C 0 U N T R 1 K S. 1 Import?. 


1,018 

17,702 

8,080 

d.hsi 

7.880 

3,012 

100 

1,630 

.344 

40,836 

Malta T 





Efiypt* • • • } Alexandria 

Pranre 

Two Sicilies 

Total 


Exports. 


£ 

7 .:m 

10.824 
12,100 
4 .541 
172 

200 

200 




f . 


The principal articles composing this trade were as follow : 


Imports. £ 

r r Wool, barracan 3,2(i() 

Manufactured ) Tissues of Cotton 912 

articles .. ) (Silk 300 

C Other articles 8,800^ 

a,- 5 Corn and meal 10,728 > . , 

Com,&c. 440 

Glasswares 6,521 

Butter and oil l>328 

Drags 

Wine ? 

Brandy 112 1 

Soap 928 

Coflee sm 

Metals — ^irou and steel 620 

Tobacco 012 

Sugar 440 

Hides and skins 180 

Wool 160 


> 13,332 


1,168 


1,292 

l,0(hl 


Exports. 
Tissues of wool 


(Barracan *. 2,800 \ 

(Carpels 440/ 

Senna 2,780 

^kinM and hide.x, ox, sheep, and coat. 

Wool 

Alizari (madder) 

Gltiss wares 

Fimeiito 

Nitre 

Ivory (elephants’ teeth) 

Oatreh feathers 

Live animals, oxen . 


2,140 
1,936 
1,712 
1,620 
1,032 
910 
700 
400 

^ 72 

Specie 13,600 


The following were imported from France by Tripoli in the year 1839. 


Imports. 

{ Silk J • • • • 

Tissues of < ° ( Other descriptions 

t Other descriptions 

Sugar 


jff 

120 ) 
160 } 
300 3 


je 

580 

320 


Coffee 

Hides, tanned 

Pepper 

Wine 


288 

100 

80 

40 


The Qnly article exported from Tripoli into France in 1839 


was animaVs bones^ to a 
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Number and Tonnage of Vessels which entered and cleared at Benga 2 i in the Year 1839. 


COUNTRIES. 

ENTERED. 

C L E A R 1? D. 


1 number. 

36 

tons. 

1866 

number. 

32 

tons. 

1640 


1 

1038 

23 

2‘..)0 


. T. . . ' 

' 32 

1889 

» 26 , 

1531 

Grt>ac« 

1 

! 2 

110 

4 

300 


3 

! 130 

4 

243 


1 

i 103 

2 

153 

Franca'' .'jA.a 1 

a ’ 

103 

1 

103 




Total 


94 

f.lH9 

92 

0181 


^ 

Value of Imports into, and of Exports from, Beiigazi, in the Year 1839. 


• COUNTRIES. 

IMPORT S. 

E X P O K T S. 


15,372 

4,7 «4 

3,392 


12/212 

Great Britain—^ Malta 

2,21 »6 

1,140 

9,240 

2,092 

2,664 

76 

Kirvnt 

1 IjOjvlirirn 

400 

recce ,, 

652 

1 

Total i 

32,072 ! 

! 22,188 


The principal articles comj)Osing this trade were as follow : 

Imports. £ £ Exports. 

TisduPR Af barrai-an 10 ,or. 2 > , . Woof 

7 Uemp and flax, cloth 4,236) ’ Livo atiiiiihls, oxen and sheep. 

Wheat, barley, beans, 10,272 ' llittter, salt 

Pniits, dried H6K ; ('orn — vi'/., wheat and barley . 

Oil (i52 j Tissues of wool, barracan . 

Drugs. . . .' 64S 

Soap 616 

Wool .312 

Wood, planks 290 

Wine and .pirits ISO 

Mata 140 


Hide, and Bkin. ; 

Sponge 


£ 

6706 

48.12 

3013 

2020 

1800 

808 

80 


The exports lTom*Bengazi to France were — 


Wool 
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Navigation and Trade of Tripoli for 1841. 




ARRIVE D. 



DEPARTED. 


DESCRIPTION. 

Vessels. 

Tuiinuge. 

1 1 

Crews. 

Value of 
Cargoes. 

Vessels. 

Tonnage. 

Crows, 

Value of 
Cargoes. 

RritiMh (Maltese chiefly) 

30 

2,449 

242 

T 

15,219 

31 

2,531 

249 

£ 

6,275 

l•'^eIlcb 

1 

‘22H 

12 

5JH)9 

1 

228 

12 

Tuscan 

33 

2,956 

261 

15,416 

33 

2,956 

261 

6,844 

Austrian 

7 

1,975 

63 

6,3t)0 

7 

1,075 

63 

420 

Neapolitan 

2 

187 

17 

689 

2 

187 

17 

474 

Sardinian 

1 

117 

8 

509 

1 

147 

8 


Ottoman 

44 

3,607 

411 

14,136 

44 

3.607 

411 

4,010 , 

Greek 

48 

4.695 

416 

28,623 

48 

4,605 

416 

Tuniriian 

8 

408 

66 

1,26*2 

8 

408 

66 

550 

Russian 

2 

122 

20 

1,190 

2 

122 

1 20 

Total 

170 

15.874 

1516 

88,227 

177 

15,950 

1523 

10,173 


Of the 30 arrivals 1 4 vessels had corn and barley, 3 had beans, 1 1 different articles of 
nierchandize, 1 oil, and 1 ballot. 

Of the 3 1 departures 1 4 had diftcrent articles, 2 oil, 1 empty caslcs, 3 bones, 1 cattle, 

1 cattle and bones, 1 corn and barley, and 8 in ballast. 

Ill 1842 there arrived at the Port of Tripoli 21 British vessels, value of cargoes 62751. 
sterling. Of which 10 vessels had barley, com, and wheat, and 9 different artii^es. 

Of the 20 departures 4 were in ballast, 2 h^ bones, 9 had different articles, 1 wheat, 

1 bullocks, 1 barley, 1 barley and cattle, and 1 several articles. ** 

VOL. II. 2 Q 
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Trade of the Port of Bengazi for 1840. 




ARRIVED. 


I 

DEPARTED. 


DESCRI PTION. 

Vessels. 

Tonnage. 

Crews. 

Value of 
Cargoei*. 

Vessels. 

1 Tonnage. 

Crews. 

1 

Va 1 u 9 of 
Cargoes. 

Britifth (IVfattose) 

14 

1619 

137 

4,2.32 

14 

1509 

128 

£ 

5,424 

Tripolitan 

15 

810 

142 

8,358 

15 

845 

142 

3,554 

2,287 

Tuiiiran ...^ 

7 

6.57 

, 56 

3,482 

6 

571 



2 

212 

• 20 

572 

2 

212 

30 

1,606 

Greek 

10 

908 

107 

.3,319 

9 

818 

97 

3,230 

1'arkiHh 

42 

2238 

329 

11.574^ 

39 

2028 < 

301 

6,724 

Tunisian 

13 

633 

140 

11,606 

14 

615 

136 

1.012 

Total 

103 

7138 

937 

! 13,14.3 

99 

6598 

880 

24,827 


Of the 23 British and Maltese vessels which arrived at Bengazi in 1842, 6 brought 
British goods from Malta, 4 with boards, and the rest in ballast. 

Of the 23 departures, the greater number carried cattle, hides, and grain to Malta. 


CHAPTER XIV. 

THE THIRD REGION OF AFRICA. 

This region comprehends the vast desert of Zaliara and all Central Africa 
west of Egypt to the Atlantic, along which it comprehends a barren country, ex- 
tending from Morocco to near Portcndic : including the country called Belled'- 
eUgerid^ and the interior, as far south as Timbuctoo and BV>mou, within ten 
degrees of the equator, including also the Lake of Tschad, Darzalch, Darfour, and 
the country of the Tibbous. Of this vast and arid region we know, and are long 
likely to know, little that can be introduced statistically. 

The country called Belled-el-geridy or land of Dates, extends along and from 
the southern declivity of the mountains of thp Atlas from Fezzan, to the 
Atlantic ; and with the exception of those elevated spots called Oases^ or 
in such parts as there is water, this region may be considered a part of the 
Great Desert. 

The mountains of the moon, in which are the sources of the principal rivers 
of Africa, intersect the continent from the east to the west coast, in the parallels 
of about 10 degrees to 12 degrees S. lat. South of these mountains, and north 
of the lands of the KafFres, it has lately been ascertained tliat another vast desert 
covers a gf eat portion of Africa south of the Equator, but this region has not yet 
been to any extent trodden by Europeans. 

TRADE OF CENTRAL AFRICA. 

NoTTflj^^p'ANDiNG the general sterility of the soil, there has long been 
carried considerable trade by caravans with the interior of Africa, the 
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following extracts^ traniflated from M. de Montveran^s work, Etudes Statistiques 
sur VAfrique hortahy contain the best information that we possess on this 
trade* 

I have included under the title of northern Africa, that part comprised between the 
Equator, the Valley of the Nile, the Mec^iterranean, and the Ocean, and containing about 
900 square degrees. This I suppose divided into four zones, the first extending from the 
Equator tatjie tenth degree of latitude, now known under the name of Belled^eU Soudan 
(country of the negroes), or Belled-eUAhyd (cf)hntry of the slaves). 

“ The second^rom the tenth to the eighteenth degree of latitude, including Tokroiir, 
Meli, and Senegambia. This portion of Africa is the most jjopulous, the ridhest, and the 
furthest advanced in civilization. The space extending from the second zone to the 
thirtieth or thirty-sec<^id degree of latitude, and covered with yellow and* buraing sands is 
the tlesert. The fourth zone comprises the foui* states of Barbary — viz., Tripoli, Tunis, 
Algiers, and Morocco. 

“ The four deserts — viz., Ottaday (Wadai), Baryah^ the Libyan^ and SaaJirah have 
spots of vegetation in them which are < alled oases. Sixty are now known. 

“ TKo following arc very consid(‘rahle oases : 

“ l)iu*foui*, or country of the Fourens, between Oiiaday, and the desert of Libya, which 
is nearly 110 leagues long, and txro or three broad, except at the extreme north, where it 
pros(mts an oval of eigbteerj or twenty leagues at the widest part. 

Between the desert of Libya and Saahrah is the laigest of tiu; oases, the Fezzan, of 
about 7(^0 square miles, enclosed between the chains of llhaouruehs and Ghyaats. The 
country is arid, and consists of rocks, freestone, or sand. It is tlie ancient Phazania of the 
Homans;. Morzouk is the capital of Fezzan, which is governed by a sheik, who is tributary 
to the Pacha of Tripoli. The tribute consists of 9000/., and a certain number of black 
slaves. The governor of Fezzan levied on each caravan passing Morzouk, six to eight 
Spanish piasters on each bead of cattle, and three on each slave. 

Without being so e\teijsiv<‘, tlie oases near the Libyan and Atlas mountains are 
richer, and enjoy a cTmsiderable trade. Such are the two oases of kJammon, the Great 
Syouah and El-B\ihyrvh. Aoudgelah, Ghadaines, Touzer or Teqort, Erouaghah, Moz^ib, 
Tafilet, the country of Dr(i or Darah, tke, 

“ Tliere are no returns to show' the population of these oases. It is supposed that there 
arc 360,000 inhabitants of Fezzan, and 150,(K)0 of Darfoiir. The inhabitants of Mozal are 
estimated at 250,000 ; of Erouaghah, at 100,000; of Tegoaii:, at 120,000 ; and those of 
the w'estern poi tif)n of the desert, the tributaries of JMoroceo, Moors, Ai’abs, and Loudayas, 
at least 1,500,000. 

“ These vast deserts are traversed by six ditferent lines of commercial communication, 
by means of caravans, or kafUa/ts, generally consisting of from 1800 to 2000 camels ; five 
of these arc from south to noi'tb, and om^ from east to west. At the j)oints of arrival and 
departure, there are many lines communicating wnth the places in the deserts or on the 
coast, they are traversed by (fazzies, or small caravtins with camels, by mules, asses, men 
and women. 

Those six lines of communi(?ation are as follow : 

1. The Kafilah of Darfour from South to North. From Qorhi, on the frontiers cf 
the valley of the Nile to Syout in Upper Egypt, t>ia El Karged, being a 31 days’ journey. 
The caravans:»formerly started every six months, but now only once in 15 months. They 
consist of from 1000 to 1100 camels, carrying brass, liides, gums and drugs, — and of from 
1500 to 1800 slaves. 

“ 2. The Kafilahs of Oimday and Dar-Ssaleh, to the amount of five amfually, follow 
a direction wdiicli lies between the lines of march, followed by the caravans of Darfour and 
those* which traverse the Fezzan. These caravans consist of about 1000 camels, which cany 
principally brass, hides, drugs, and provisions for the 2000 or 2500 slaves conveyed by 
them to tne merchants of Aoudgellah, wdio sell them in Egypt. These caravans, ip their new 
direction, which has made it necessary to dig wells, to build caravansaries, magazines, &c., 
have been established posterior to the European prohibition of the slave tmde on the coast oi 
Guinea. 50 days arc f>ccuj)icd in reaching Aoudgellah. 
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“ 3. The Kafilahs of Bornou assemble on the Yaoury and *"lake Tschadd. There arc 
two annually. They proceed directly north, arriving at Morzouk r/V/ Byhnah and the oases 
of Tibbous. Here tliey divide into several caravans or gazzies. Those intended the 
north-west, proceed by the mountains of the GhyAats to Ghadames, Touzer, Tunis, the 
island of Gerbt^h and Tripoli. Those to the north, go by two routes to Trij»oli via 
’•SognA* From Sogna the caravans of Aougdellat and Egypt proceeil to the north-east. 
The kafilahs consist of 2000 camels richly laden. They escort from 1800 to 2000 slaves, 
and arc 70 days in arriving at Morzouk. ^ ^ 

“4. iThe caravans of Hhaoiisa fonn al Agghadez, the oasis of the Touraiqs. They 
pi^ceed by the oases of the Toiiats to Ghadames, whence they separate into the different 
routes leading to the ports and cities on tlie coast of tfte States of Barbary. At Temy- 
mouw, tlie metroj)olis of the oases of the Touats, they meet witli a pt^rtion of the kalilah of 
Tiinbuctoo, intended for tlie merchants of Ghadamts, Tunis, Tripoli, and even of Con- 
stantine. This caravan of 2()()0 camels, with loOO or 1800 slaves, occupies from o8 to GO 
days between Aggliades and Ghadames. There are at least two a year. 

“5. The great Kalilah of Meli, Oussolo, and Onanqarah, assembles at Timbuctoo and 
El-ArAouan. It proceeds north-west to Tablet, and tluaice to tlie ports of the empire of 
Morocco, to the Ocean, to Fez, Tangier, Tethonan, 'I'lemtcen, and Oran. It consists of 
from 1800 to 2000 camels, and 70() or 800 slaves, 'f ins caravan is richly laden, being al- 
most entirely intend(Ml for the ^loorisli morclumts r)f Morocco. It occupies from 78 to 80 
days in arriving at Fez from Timbuctoo, and if there are many .slaves, 90 days. I'here arc 
thi*ee or four annually. 

6. The Kafllah of pilgrims from 3Iorocco (^Jaghn'l*) formeily travefsed the 
limits of the desert, from west to east, outsid(‘ the ileelivities south of tlu? Atlas. During 
the latter period of the rule of Algiers, it entered this country above the desert of ,Angacl, 
andved by a gorge of the Ouaiiaschcrischs in the valley of the Sethyf and the lake of 
Tythery, and thence to Constantine and I'niiis. It lollowed th<‘ borders of the gulf of 
Kabos to Trijioli, and tlience entered the d(‘serts of Bargali and Libya. On anlving at 
Cairo, tlie caravan, liaving been increased on tlur road, consist t'd ol“ from 2i>()0 to oOOO 
camels, and included as many as 3000 or 4000 imni, women, and tOwhhon. I liis Kafilah 
employed a whole year in going to Mecca, paying the devotions then% <ind in returning. 

“ Since the year 1830 the coast of Africa has been agitattal by civil war at T ripoli ; by 
the French occupation of Algiers ; and the intrigues oi* Constantinople at Tunis. lienee 
the caravan to Mecca has been di.sc()ntinmfd. 

“ The trade of the eastern ])art of the deserts is eaiTied on with Bengazi, Denia, Sliten, 
and Porto-Magra, and Alexandria. All tlie force of these Kafdalis is eoncentrated on the 
empii*e of Morocco. The iiiliabitants of Eronaghah and Mozah, tributaries of Algiers, 
carry on a direct trade with the oases of the T(mats. Before the wiu- between Tunis and 
Algiers ill 1782, and the j4ague of Tunis in 1783, a caravan left C'onstantine monthly for 
Tunis, carrying goods to a value of fj-oni 100,000 to 120,000 Sjianish jiiasters, and occu- 
pying 18 days on the journoy. I'liis caravan has been resumed and daily increases in 
importance. * 

Ou the flemafifts, ^ of Centrul Afnva. — ^Thc articles required by Central Africa from 
the ports of the Alediterranean and European indn.stry, are furiiislied chiefly by Marseilles, 
keghorii, Venice, and Trieste, and the entrepots of Malta and Gibraltar. 

“ Ihe principal artk ies needed b\ the oases of the tiesert, are tlie com and fruit pro- 
hy the coast of ' Africii, and the countries ahiinted at tiw foot of the sg^uth and east 
declivities of the Atlas. 

“ TJie caravans of Darfour received from Egypt, by Syoat and Cairo, silk manufactures ; 
cotton cloth,* striped^ blue and white ; glass, glassware.^, and ‘false iMirals ; coral heads for 
bracelets, gold laco, Indian inerchandize, spices, coffee, a little sugar, gum benzoin, alum, 
tartar, oil of vitrioL verdigris, sulphur, nails, metals, com, carohs, and fruit. 

“ The caravan^ of Aoudgollah carry iuto Ouaday and Begharmed the above articles, 
and also li§rdw^are.s, j^aper, snuff and tobacco, and corn and fruit. 

“ Tripoli fumishesN^e caravans of Fezzan and Gliadames with the following articles : 
'Writing-paper, markedNvith three moons ; coral, false coral, glass beads, and coloured 
Venice glasswares, crj^stai^ bottles and glasswares assorted ; delf and china. ImeWia 
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sftine in brass, coffee-cups, silk stuffs, real or false damask, gold lace, Lyons stuffs worked 
with gold, cloth, common, red, or green, barracans, fine, and hemousses of Tripoli and the 
coast ; caps and coifs, red and black ; tui’bans ; M^suratha or Smyrna carpets, five or six 
feet long ; printed cotton cloths, calico, white, fine and ordinary, in pieces, and striped 
muslins ; shirts, large and trimmed, in cotton cloth, striped or white ; muslin handkerchiefs, 
white and common cotton ditto, white ; Turkish breeches of red cotton cloth, and cotton 
cafetans ; fine cloth and linen handkerchiefs ; guns and pistols, bullets, and gunpowder ; 
cutlasses, knives and razors ; brass wire and vessels, and plates of copper and brass ; in- 
cense, amber, perfumery, &c. ; spices, coffee, and tea ; and salt meat, ])riucipally mutton. 

“ The port of Tunis provided Ghadames, by the caravans of Touzer and Teqort, 
Quairouan, and the island of Gerln'li, with the same ai*ticles as Tnpoli, with tlie addition of 
dates, soaj), salt, &<?., receiving in exchange, madder, &c. Since the French occupation of 
Algiers, the exports from Tunis to Central Africa have doubled, as have those of the ports of 
Tripoli and the kingtlom of 3Ioi“occt>, though the trade between Tunis and Central Africa 
has ni^ver been extensive. 

The ])orts of Morocco, V)y the caravans of Mekines and Tetouan, by Fez and the 
Tafilot, D’azainoi*, Jlabatt, Mogador, &c., furnish tlie desert, Meli, Senagambia, and 
llhaoiisj^ with the above articles of cxcliaiige, and with inferior Morocco silk manufactures 
for girdles, cafetans, caps, handkerchiefs, <!C:c. ; with couinioii blue cloth for the inhabitants 
of Tokrour ; and with tea. The soil of this empire (Morocco) is more fertile than that of 
the other states ; and more corn and fruit is exported to central Africa ; and a greater 
numhor of slaves, and more gold-dust, <5t:c. arc received in return. 

caravan of the ])llgriins to Mecca, which traverses Africa at its widest part, and 
near the Mediterranean, coutrihut(‘s largely to the trade of Central Africa. It conveys to 
Mecca the Indian cloths and muslins deposited at Morocco by European vessels, silk 
coverlets, red and yellow Monu'co leather, khol, henna and souak, antimony and line 
indigo. It bi’ings in return from Alecca, the merehandize of the East Indies, musk, myrrli 
and aloes, i^c., halm of Mecca, opium, naphtha, c\.c., (’achemire shawls, precious stones and 
pearls, ^locha coffee, yemen, j)lstacliios, tS.e. 

“ It will 1)0 seeik by the above, that whatever progTess in civilization may have been 
made by the uj)piir classes, viTy little has taken plaee with regard to tlu^ lower orders. 
To etfect this, there should be a greater trade in hardwares, cutlery, utensils, and sucli 
kinds of articles, and as this w'ould lead to a greater dtanand for native produce, consi- 
derable impulse w^ould be given to agrieiilture, &c. 

Slate of CiviUzation of Central Africa. — In the different zones into whiclithat por- 
tion of Africa lying between the Mediterranean and the equator has been supposed above to be 
divided, civilization is very far from being what it is in the south of Eurojje, in Asia, and under 
the same parallels. Arabia alone n'senihhis Africa in this respect, and this may he attributed 
to the similarity of soils and elimafes. JMoreover, the iiihahitants of Africa, descended from 
nc«arly the same stock, have been successively interniixcd with Arabic tribes. The invasion 
and conquest of (>53, the adoj)tloii of tlic same w’orship, and of the Arabic characters 
introduced into the aSc 7/ o////r/ A language ; and tinaR;)' the Arabic of the Koran, with which 
nearly all tlie religious Africans are acquainted, have conq>leted the fusion and assimilated 
their conditions of civilization. 

The Arabs, Moors, find Berberes are less barbarous than the inhabitants of Borno'i, 
TIhaoiisa, Meli, and Ouanqarah. Among the Touuts, the Erouaghains and the iidmbituiits 
of the oases ^ the north-east of the desert, there is a greater inijirovemeiit in tlie arts, and 
iiidiistrv tliaii in the rest of Central Afriea ; they boldly eontend against the unfavour- 
able nature of their soil. 

“ The slave trade was llk‘ cause, in Tokrour and Senegambia, of wars l>ciween nation 
nation, tribes and tribes, and ceaseless depredations, which peri^tuated the state of 
wubynsni ill which Centrid Africa was placed. Mr. Wilborforee brought hu-ward tJio 
I . abolition of the slave trade in 1798, In 1815 the slave trade was gciie- 
> ])rohibited. Uiihnp])ily tliis nioveinent has been frustmted as far as Central Afriea is 
^Huiccrued. • 

llic loulhtSy a savage Mahonudan race of the t'nq>ire of Saccatonsc, make it a 
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point of their religion to deprive the infidel negroes of their liberty, and tlien traffic in 
them. They make excursions into the Soudan, Mandara, &c., in order to surprise the 
inhabitants and niak(? slaves of tlieni. 

“ Unfortunately the slave tra<le, which has been prohibited in the west, has been en- 
couraged since 1816 in the east and north, by the Viceroy of Egypt. In 1820 he sent 
^expeditions into tTp}>er Nubia to carry off the blacjcs, for the purpose of recruiting his in- 
fantry. lie cxpe(?ted to take 40,000 Nubian negroes, wliei’eas the expetlition commanded 
by Ills son, Tsiuael Iley, only procured 8000 men, Avoinon, and children, of all ages. He 
tlien turped to the traffic cjuried on in the#interior of Africa; the more so as had lost 
many men in Arabia, and against the Ouahhabytes. The caravans of Dongolah and 
Kordoufan, Darfour, Aoiulgellah, and Fezian, procured <rom the south-efist of Africa and 
Bornou as many as 40,000 individuids of all ages and both sexes. Upwards of 40,000 
soldiers in the Egyptian army, which consists of 78,000 infixntry, are negroes. All the 
negroes not required in the Barbary States are sent to Alexandria. * 

“ Tripoli received in each year from 1820 to 1828, on the average, from 7000 to 
8000 negroes of all ages and both sexes, by the caravans of Ghadames ; Bengazi and 
Derna about 6000, and Algiers 4000 or 5000. 

Morocco receives from 3000 to 4000 from the south and west of Sahrah by the 
caravans of Tafilet and Sogolniessah ; and three* times as many from the coast of the 
Atlantic and Loudayah by the Idngdom of Sduz; half the armv, which consists of 16,000, 
is composed of them. ♦ 

Prior to 1828 the Turks made many prisoners of war among the Greeks and stdd 
them to Egypt, Tripoli, and Tunis. Since the battle of Niuiirliio and the establisliinent of 
the Kingdom of Greece, this has no longer been dune. The number of slaves annually 
furnished to Turkey by Central Afi'ica is estimated at 80,000, which at the average value 
of 20/., makes a trade of 1,600,000/. 

“ It will he seen that the political events of the last twenty years, combined with the 
European prohibition of the slave trade, have led to a gTcat extension of the trade of 
Africa, and especially of Central Africa. 

Tlw Prodnee and meam of E^vchange of Central Africa , — The following articles 
are furnished by the oases of libbons, Touarigs, and the Moors, bv Bun^ou, llliaousa, and 
some parts of Meli and Seneganibia ; Com — viz., sesame, millet, maize, rice, &c. ; cassara, 
ignames, potatoes, &c., and some inferior indigo. 

There is some tolerably good flax and lieiu]) in the Kanemeli and on the banks of 
lake Tschadd. The cotton plants are very bad in genenil. 

From 90,000 to 100,000 (juiutals of palm oil, valued at 1(X),000/., are annually ex- 
ported to Great Britain for the soap manufacture. 

“ The following is a statement of the export of gum from Senegambia : 


To France 


« 

Quintals. 
. 9,(KX) 

England 

• • 

. 

. . 6,000 

Portugal ^ 

Holland ^ 

f 

• « 


. 4,000 

United States J 




^ Other ports of Central Africa, by the caravans of Fezzan and Morocco . 6,000 


Total . . . . 25,000 

which at 4/. amounts to 100,000/. * 

T1v 3 English and French each export about 52,000 kilogrammes of wax from Senegal, 
of a value of ^120/. ' • ® 

“ Tokrour and Ouaday export copper ore of a tolerably good quality, wliich is taken 
from Mandara and the mountains of the moon, and exported to the coast by the caravans of 
Aoudgellah and Fezzan. 

Gold-^ust is an important article of commerce. Four principal districts of gold-sands 
ore found in Northeni Africa; viz., at D^-Faz6g1e, in Upper Nubia; in the mountains of 
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Mandara, under the tenth degree of latitude ; at Bourrf', in the Ouassolo ; and at Banbouq, 
in the Ouanqtlrah. The produce of these is estimated at from 60,000 to 70,000 ounces at 
4/. per ounce. The produce of the Fazogle district is retained in Nubia and Egypt. From 
45,000 to 50,000 oimces of gold-dust are exported by Senegambia, Morocco, and the other 
lines of caravans. 

Statement of the Value of Articles exported from Central Africa to the Coast of the 
' Mediterranean and that of the Ocean. 


80,000 slaves 1,600,000 

4000 camels, horses, mules, and asses, at 6/. . . . . . 24,000 

Honey and wax ^ 16,000 

Cochineal 6,800 

Opium ........... 60,000 

Indigo 60,000 

Ostrich feathers . 10,000 

Turks and teeth of elephants, rhinoceroses, and hippopotami . . 32,000 

Hides and skins, &c. 88,000 

Gums, Senegal and Acacia 120,000 


Gums of other sorts . 12,000 

• 1 • I /y f\f\r\ I 


Resins and vauiish 6,000 • 


Pjilm oil .......... . 100,000 

Wood, cabinet . , . . • 20,000 

Plants, lichens and woc»d for dyeing 34,000 

Gold-dust , . . . 200,000 

Copper and lead ore 20,000 

Natron, alum, salt, &c. ........ 32,000 

Expenses of .transport, 8cc. on 21,000 camels, at 8 Spanish piasters 

per load 33,600 

Profits and wages of factors, agents, &c. 372,000 


Total .... ;€2,860,400 

This trade is carried on by the caravans in the following j)roportions : 

One from Darfour every fifteen or eighteen months consisting of about 1100 camels. 

Five caravans annually from ( liiaday to Aoudgellab, 56{K) camels. 

Two caravans from Boruou to Morzouk, Cairo, Tripoli, and Ghadamez, 4000 camels. 

Two caravaTis from Aghadez to Ghadamez, thence branching off to TrijKdi, the 
island of Qab(!?s, Tunis, and tlie Oases of Bclled-el Geryd, 4000 camels. 

Three caravans from Tirnbuctoo and El-AraouAn, and the neighbouring oases to 
Tafilet, 8000 camels. On amving at the Atlas Momitains, they divide and convey the 
loads on mules and asses to the ports of the Empire of Morocco, Tclenisen and Oran. • 

All these caravans, with the exception of that of Darfour are richly laden. The 
value of articles exported to Morocco from Central Africa has been estimated at 2,000,000/. ; 
but tliis is probably exaggerated. 

‘^4000 camels are continually employed in the trade of the oases of the deserts of 
Libya, Syouyah, El-Bahyrel>, El-Garaili, Farofred, El-Khai’get, and Qasr-Dakel. 

“ The establishment of a direct caravan trade between the South and the Kingdom of 
Al^rs would have a great effect upon the civilization of Africa. 
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Statement of the Trade of various Countries in the North of Africa. 


Imports. Exports. 

Alexandria . ., . in 1832 £ 1,471, .'520 £1,232,240 

Tripoli, Bengazi, and Derna „ 1833 37,556 * 41,104 

Tunes ....,, 1833 670,640 342,328 

Algiers . *. . . ., 1834 * 802,616 8 <3,752 

Morocco . . . . „ 1832 222,012 202,212 


♦-'4 ' -■ 

^3,204,344 £2,691,636 

Total of Imports and Exports . . . £ 5,895,981? 

Senegambia, &c. .... £ 440,000 £ 400,000 

yotal of Senegambia, &c. ... £ 840,000 


Grand Total of Imports and Exports . . £6,7*35,980 

The contraband trade between Gibraltar and the States of Morocco, is estimated to 
convey 913,500 kilogrammes weight of goods : that between Gibraltar and Algiers 456,750 
kilogrammes. That of Malta and Corfu is unknown. 

“ The trade of Moroc*(?o presented a value of from (iOO.OOO/. to 640,000/., before the 
emperor gave the monopoly of the eustoins to Jewish houses. 

The following is a statement of the trade of France with the various countries ot 


Northern Africa : x 

Alexandria 279,^:10 

Tripoli, Bengazi, and Derna ....... 32,000 

Tunis 332,136 

Algiers ........... 650,594 

Morocco ............ 95,668 

Senegal (St. Louis) ......... 288,000 


Total . . . ^ . 1,677,83s 


Statemetjt of the Goods, &c., which would be conveyed by a Caravan of 1800 Camels 
from the south of Africa to Bona and Stora by Constantinople. 


£ 

600 slaves 12,000 

500 camels, horses, and mules 4,000 

2.000 ounces gold-dust ......... 8,000 

100,000 kilog. gum Senegal, &c. . . , ^ . . . 6,000 

50,000 „ wax .......... 4,000 

50.000 „ hides and skins ........ 1,800 

40.000 „ horns of animals ... ..... 1,300 

4.000 „ elejdiants’, rhiiiocei’oses’, and liippopotarni’s teeth . . 1,300 

1.000 „ ostrich feathers — white and gray . . . . . 3,000 

70.000 „ drugs, dyes, and spices ...... 6,800 

15.000 „ copper ore ......... 1,200 

40.000 „ trona^ alum, and dates 600 


£50,000 

The line of caravan from Timbuctoo by the Tafilet to Tangier 

and Tclems^, occupies 84 defys, and is 1500 miles long. 

Ditto, ditto, by Ghadam6z and Touzer to Tunis . 84 „ „ 1503 „ 

Ditto, ditto, by Ghadam6z to Tripoli , . . 73 „ „ 1320 „• 

Ditto, ditto, by El-Eghou4th to Algiers . . . 63 „ „ 1130 „ 

Ditto, ditto, by the Mozal to Constantine and Bona, 60 „ „ 1100 „ 

There is only a three days* journey between Constantine and B6na, half of which is 
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over level ground. The road from Constantine to Algiers is three times as long, and much 
more impassable. 

“ There would be doubtless three or four caravans annually by the above route, if we 
had possession of Constantine. The Touats, who are the most advantageously situated 
for carrying on the trade between the south and the coast, would probably send ten or 
twelve caravans annually to Constantine of from 800 to 900 camels, which would occupy 
much less time than kanlahs of from 180u to 2000 camels. * 

“ It is also probable that Ouanqar^h, Jenne, Sego, Sansanding, Yamina, and Bama- 
Ron would t*n-nsmit their produce direct to the oases of the Touats, and receive back 
through them the produce of the coast of the Mediterranean, rather than trust to the 
Moors of El Arao«in, when a journey of 80 days is necessary, the wells being few and far 
between, and the water brackish. 

“ The establishment of a French caravan would have a great effect on the trade of 
Central Africa. It wctild enrich the tributaries of the kingdom of Algiers, and the Arabs 
and Qobails, and furnish in return a market for their produce.** 


CHAPTER XV. 

FOURTH REGION. 

The fourth division is that which M. Balbi terms the region of Nigritia, 
extending south from the latitude 17 degrees north to 18 degrees south, where 
it borders on the region of Southern Africa. The region of Nigritia or Negro- 
land, comprehends Senegambia, the whole coast of Guinea and Benin, in which 
the English, French, and Portuguese have settlements. 

The climate of this territory is generally more fatal to European consti- 
tutions, than that of any other country. The productions of the soil, where cul- 
tivated, are rich and abundant. Cotton, sugar-cane, rice, maize, indigo, tobacco, 
spices ; in short, all known tropical fruits and plants. The vegetation is generally 
rank and luxuriant. This region is divided into countless governments or na- 
tions, often at war with each other. It is, and has always been, the very empire 
of the traffic in human beings j and, in connexion with slavery and the wars 
between tribes which this traffic has caused, and continues to cause, the cargoes 
of fire-arms and gunpowder shipped annually trom the port of Liverpool alone 
for this part of Africa, form a curious subject of inquiry. 

St. Louis, Goree, James’s Fort, Bathurst, Cacbeo, Free Town or Sierra Leone,* 
Kingston, Cape Coast Castle, Saint George de la Mina, Christianberg, Benin, 
Old and New Calabar, Losango, Cabinda, St. Paul de Loanda, and St, Philippe 
de Benguela, are the principal ports in this division. 

The slave trade, and the present commercial resources and trade of the 
western coast of AMca, as carried on from the Atlantic boundary of the Great 
Desert to the northern limits of the Cape Colony, constitute a subject of the 
most interesting and important inquiry. The following account of the Resources 
and commerce of this vast fertile and prolific region drawn up by the author of 
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the i^ex Mercatoria , when the British and African slave-trade was at its height, 
will enable the reader to compare the past with the present commerce of Western 
Africa. 

Very lil.tlc trailc lias been carried on, nor has there boiMi any settlement of Europeans 
on theru*(>asT from the king*doins of Morocco and to the neighbonrliood of Cape Verd; 
near which cape, and in tlu^ space between the riv<?r Seneo'al (which is one of the branches 
of the Xig’or) and that of Sierra Leone, the French and I'ortng’ueso liave some taotorics, as 
tlic Eii-jlisli and Dateli formerly had, bo/, tlie one abandoned them, and the«other yielded 
them to France. Sine(‘ th(Mi, liowever, the English have driven the French from all their, 
Pi t tlemeiits on the coast of Africa. •> • 

‘•Capo Verd^ so named from the evergreen tnvs tliat cover it, is situated between tJic 
rivers Senegal an;^l Gambia. Tlie trade jiraetised in going nji these two rivers, either on 
the coasts of Senegal, or on those which extend from Gambia to thtf-Cape of Sierra Leone, 
consists of gold-dust, ivory, wax, hides, gums, ostrich and heron’s feathers, musk, rice, mil- 
let, indigo, cotton coverings for negroes, and in slaves. 

‘‘‘ The Poitiiguose have had great settlein(*nts on nil thes(» eonsts, hiit at. present tlieir 
habitations are somewhat ninro inland, ospi'ciallv up tlie rlA er St. Domingo, wliich is about 
thirty leagues from the Gamliia : tludr residence is at Cm lirn. where the Airiean'Voinpany 
of Lisbon have their maga?.iiies for dejiositing their Kuropean goods and that which 
the country pi^oduce-^. 

“ Tiiey bring* the lattfU’ down tlie rlier, which is nnvuralde lor above 200 leagues. 
The fjuaiititv they annually (‘(»llcct: is about lOU.OOt) Jh>. (»1 wax, 60,(K)0 lbs. pi ivory, 
and from 800 to 1000 slaves, wliieli tliey send t»i the i'-land of St. Janies and the Brazils, 
besides those they sell to tlu^ Englisli ami Dutch, who coiue luTe yearly to seek them. 
The Portugiieso eariy on their coniiueree in barks of alnnit forty tons bnrdeii, with 
wliich tlioy trade u]) th.* rivers Cazinna. Pongues, Nonnes, and even to that of Sierra 
Leone ; the lirsi furnishing them wiili the gr(‘ate>t (juanlity of wax, Pongues and Nonnes 
witlf indigo, and Sierra Leone wntli fruit ealleil ro.sxr, vvitli wliich they drive a gri'at trade; 
and from all these places tliey get a great ([uautity of i\x>ry and slaves, in exchange 
for negroeV clothing, brandy, imu, jiewter, <^e. 

“ The English had formerly iiiaiiy habitations and ^oul(* forts on tlie Gambia : that 
called St. .Tames, belonging to the South Sea Comjiany, situatcil a little above its mouth, 
was taken and destroyed by tlie French in l(>9o. Tlar river lias two openings, tlie 
one to the north, tlie other to the south ; in which latter (hoing mo>t used ), ships of .‘TOO 
or 400 tons may enter, but cannot go up more tlian six or seven l(*agues, vessels of 1.50 
tons can go up much hlglicr. The English, in lighter vessels, have proc(*eded upwards as far 
as L50 leagues, and hronglit hack slaves, gold, and ivory, to M((Jutf(fard^ where they had a 
magazine, ihey liad also a fort on an isle in the river, about seven leagues from its 
mouth. 

“ Cantorif (Cantor) is a kingdom of Africa, in Xegroland, on whoso coasts the French 
have a tolerable good trade, and a forj: for its security and protection. The princi[ial traffic 
is in skins and hides, for whicli duties are yiaid at Beyhouta. 

(Jfdbarht (Calabar) is a province in Africa, where the Dutch have a trade, chiefly 
carried on at the town of that name ; tlujir fort being there, and their traffic in slaves is a 
good one, though the greater ])art of the natives on tins coast are man-eaters. The exchange 
for slaves is unpfJished cojiper, or small bars of hammered brass, eaeli weighing about a 
pound and a quarter, and about tw'o feet and a half long, of w liich fourteeif or iifteen arc 
given on an average for a slave of either sex. TlH*y use the copper f<n* ornaments, making 
it into bracelets, &c. The French ('ompany of Senegal, united to that of the West Indies, 
in 1718, and after 1719, swallow'cd n]> in the great India one* have two principal establish- 
ments on this coast ; the one at the Island of Goree, and the other at tlie Isle of St. Louis, 
at the mouth of tlie Senegal river. The Dutch were the first who oecujiied the Island of 
Goree, and built there the forts of St. Francis and St. Michael, though under other 
names atdiat time. The Fiench seized it in 1678, and in 1692 the English took it from 
them. 

“ The French, liowever, retook it the following year, and the Senegal Company have oc- 
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rupied it ever since, and from tiiencc carry on a considerable trade, but the greatest part is 
transacted on the coast of St. Louis, and on that of the Seneg^il. 

“ Those ] daces wore taken by the Lnglish in 1758, and on the [)eace of Versailles, in ITCilJ, 
the Island of Goree was restored to Franco. Tlie trade of the river Senegal, with the forts 
and fiictories of St. Louis, l\Klor, and Galain, were ceded to the King of (ireat Britalii ; 
and soon alter the fort of Senegal and its <|ep(uidencics were vested in tl\p African C/on^pany. 

“ All that tlic Fr(*noh (d)tained in the wliolc of these .settlcinonts, Senegal included, might 
amount in a connnon ytjar to six t.housainl bull and ox hides, tifty (piintals f>f yellow wax, 
seven thousand pounds of elephants’ teeth, some o trich and heron’s feathers, and ambergris. 

They also ti’aded in great nund>crs f»f slaves. Tin* chief Irallio of gum is with the 
Moors, who hring'lt on horses to a ydnee eaUed Terrier lifty hiagnos from th<^ coast, 

going by the river of Senegal ; of which the sales begin in the montli of Aj)rll, and last 
about six w<‘eKs. 

“ Higher up on itie eoast is found the kingdom of th(^ Jaloars and that of the 
Cerciti(pu‘ ; and it is to tiu* last that the customs are ]uiid for liberty to navigate and trade 
on the Senegal. 

“ Tlje proper nuMvliandize for tIu* river Gambia arc bars of iron, brandy, beer, copper 
basins, <‘o])]>er plates, yarn, eoars(‘ blue serges and (doths, red and yellow rattincs, red, 
yellow, aiid white eoinbed wool, enloured glass bea<ls, rough coral, sahr(‘s. copper trumpets, 
red ea[»s, juidlocks, knives, coarse and Hue shirts, linen, eartluaiware, blankets, shoes, glass? 
bottlc‘s, cVe. 

** For Senegal the goods were partly of t lie same de^eri])^lon, witli the addition of 
looklng-glassc's, searl(‘t cloth, tVc. 

“Arms, such as muskets, fowlingjiieces, jiistols, <ft'e., powdta* and balls, shot and Hints, 
are equally j)n>]K*r for (lamhia and Senegal ; but one of the best articles are lli(^ 3Ialdivoan 
sbcdls, cTilletl vaitris^ in India, and bniftfvs, on tlio cna'-t of Africa. 

•• 'rijes<‘ shells ar(‘ only <‘unvnt from (’ap<‘ illanco, to and ineduding .India (or Xavier) 
4>n this side of the river Ardivs. 

“ .'Vugola, where the gr(‘atest pnrchaM‘ of negroes for Anu*ri(*a is made, does not admit 
these shells in trade. , 

It is true that the inhahiraut-? (»f ('ongo do also make lee of shells, hy tliom called 
Ziuihi^ or zittihi ; hut these are carried to tiunn only by the rortuguese, who are in a 
manner inastiu’s of tliis gri'at kingdom. 

“ The i'omttteree o/’ the Afriedit Coffsts. Jrow the ('ajic of Sicrnt Leoifc^ to the 
Hirer of Anires ( \\)Itd ). — It is from 1 lie river of Sierra Leone, that the coast of Mala- 

begins, so called from a sort of pe]>per, that makes the principal trade of the blacks of 
this ]>art of Africa. 'Flu* ICnglish and J*ortiigiH*M* share tliis tralllc. 

“ The inerehandize this country supjdies, are idejdiauts' teetli, rice, civet, and a little 
anihergris. The cajies of ^!i>}tte .-fud Miserodo would he g'luid jilaces for trade were the 
natives more tractable. The Irorj/ coast joins the preceding, and jiroduces only teeth 
and a little gold for trade. Iron rings and small bells please them most. Tlie places of 
greatest trade (Ui tliis coast arc* tin* (U'ond Drouin^ situated on an Isle fonnccl by a small 
river, Grotra^ Tahou^ I At tie T\dioi(y Tao^ Rio Fresco^ St. Andrew^ G iron ^ Tittle Drouin^ 
Bortroff, Cape hi lion., dames la Jlou^ tfalloehh, and (himmo. 

“ The Gold Coast begins at the river Sueiro da (Pastas, and is about a buudred and,, 
thirty leagues long, east and west. This eoast is above ail others fre{|ucnted most by 
Kuropeans, and here tlie Knglish, Dutch, and Danes have considerable sottlemout. The 
great quantities of gold found and sold on this coast, have given it the name, and its chief 
market-places are Atehim, Acei^a^ Aca/iiti, Acherra., and Feta, That of Atchim is the 
best. 

Ahassoii is the first kingdom on tliis coast Avestward — its frontier on the coast is only 
about seven leagues, although how far inland it runs is not known. On sailing eastward, 
the villages and little states of Albiani^ and Taho are met with. The sliips anchor 
op[>osite these villages, and the Negroes come oil’ to trade with them. 

“ The kingdom of Guiomere is the nearest to Cape Apolloma. The tradi? here is 
considerable in gold, ivory, and slaves. Kiglit leagues to the eastward of Cape St. Apol- 
hatia is tin* village of Atvhin before alluded to. 
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« After Atchin, is Cape de Trots Pointes. The subjects of the JSlng of Prussia were 
once settled here and had a fort. The Dutch now possess it. It carries on a considerable 
ti^ide in gfold^ ivory, and slaves. The Dutch have another fort called Botrou (Boutrie, 
near Dix Cove), about two leagues to the eastward of the cape, and another six leagues to 
the east of Botrou, named Witsen (Taccory). 

“ i^amay or Ck(tma, is one of the chief places on the Gold Coast, it belongs to the 
Dutch who carry on a considerable trade. 

“ Gnaffoy or Commendoy is a kingdom about four leagues to tlie east of Sama. It was 
formerly united with Feta and SahoUy but ance its separation it has fallen off verj-^ liiuch. This 
part is generally called Little Commendo, now British, to distinguish it from Great Com- 
mendo which is further inland. All this country is extremely fertile. Ihe French have a 
settlement here for the purpose of supplying their ships with refreshments going to and 
from the east. 

“ Castle of the MinUy known by the name of St. George de Id MinOy is the principal 
factory, and the best fortress w'hich the Dutch have on the Gold Coast, being the residence 
of the director and general commandant, and the centre of their commerce. 

“ The soil is not fertile, and the blacks of Commendo, FetUy and Cape Corse furnish pro- 
risions to the miners. ,, 

“ Cape Corse (Cape Coast Castle) is about foiu’ leagues from the Mina, and is the 
chief settlement of the English in these parts ; it is the residence of the director-general 
of the London company, who has authority over all the settlements which the English have 
in Guinea. The fortifications are here so strong, as to have resisted the Dutch fleet under 
Admiral Ruyter. The village occupied by the negroes contains about 200 houset, and has 
a diurnal market, where every necessary can be had. By a joint agreement of the English 
and Danes, when they captured this place fi*om the Dutcli, the Danes have a fortified 
settlement here, called Fredericsbourgy commanded by the principal commissaiy' of the 
Danish company, which carries on a considerable trade here. 

‘‘ Although the fort and village of Caj}e Corse (coast) are dry and arid, yet the rest 
of the kingdom is very fertile and abundant, and the natives numerous and laborious. 

The Dutch have a fort here called Nassaity about a league from Frederieshourg, 
Fantin (Fanteen) is a rich, populous, and poweifril kingdom — the largest village is 
Cormantin. The Dutch have a good trade and a fort here. 

Aguvanna (Aquapim) is a small kingdom on the Gold Coast ; it carries on a trade in 
gold-dust and some slaves. 

“ Acara (Accra) is a large kingdom at the extremity of the Gold Coast, where the 
English, Dutch, and Danes, have each a considerable fort, which renders them masters 
of the gold and slave trades. 

“ Lampiy Juda, and Ardres (on or near the Bio J olta, or Ardres) come next, and 
carry on a considerable traffic in slaves ; a great number can be supplied from this part at 
about eighty French livres on an average. The kingdom of Ardres exports nothing but 
provisions and slaves. 

“ Benin . — The Europeans trade but little with this kingdom, thougli it has 250 
leagues of coast ; and the inhabitants are less sjivage than the ncgroc?s of Guinea. 

“ The merchandize found here are cotton habits (striped), afterwards sold on the Gold 
» Coast; and others blue, intended for the trade of the river Gabon and Angola; Jasper 
stones, female slaves (for they will sell no men), leopard-skins, pepper, and Acori, a species 
of blue coral which grows under water. 

“ In exchange they take gold and silver stuffs, red and scarlet clo^s, red velvets, 
flowered stuffs well coloured, red glass earrings, looking-glasses, thread and linen, earthen- 
ware, candied oranges and lemons, and other green fruits, brass bracelets, iron bars, &c. 

“ The Dutch are the only Europeans who have a warehouse here, ^ which is at GoloUy 
a large village on the river of Benin ; and this commerce they enjoy uninterrupted,^ as die 
country produces neither gold, ivory, hides, gums, wax, nor men slaves, though they are 
much more honest and civflized thdii their neighbours. 

Caf>tam Snelgrave in his Treatise of Guinea, published in 1734, says, Uhat the river 
Congo in the sixth degree of southern latitude, is the most distant part that the English 
trade to, whose commerce has so greatly augmented since the peace of Utrecht, that 
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instead of 33 ships in 1712, on the coast of Guinea, it was demonstrated to the commis- 
sioners of trade, tliat in 1725 there were above 200/ 

“ Congo, — The Portuguese, who discovered tliis kingdom in 1484, are the onfy 
Europeans who trade here ; all other nations stopping oiily for refreshment, which they 
purchase from the blacks for small looking-glasses, be^s, &c. The principal settlement of 
the Portuguese is at Loanga, the residence of the viceroy, and the capital of wliat^" it may 
be said, the whites possess in this kingdom. 

“ llie slave trade is the most important one the Portuguese have at Congo, and they 
send imm^n^ie numbers yearly to the Brazils. 

“ They also hold considerable numbers for use at their settlement on this coast, varying 
from 50 to 3000? A religious soiActy at Loanda have the enormous number of 1 2,000, 
among whom are blacksmiths, joiners, turners, stone-cutters, 8w;., and who bring in to their 
masters from 400 to 500 reis per day gain, by working for the public. • 

“ Besides the slai^s, Congo produces ivory, w^ax, honey, and civet, and some very tri- 
fling mines of copper and ii*on produce a little. St, Salvador is properly the rendezvous 
of the Portuguese mercliants where they bring gold and silver stuffs, brandy and wine, also 
shells which serve for small money, and all the best sorts of merchandize commonly brought 
to Africa. 

“ Angola is, of all tlie African coasts, that toliich furnishes Europeans with the best 
negroes, and in the greatest quantities, tUthough it scarcely extends 30 leagues along, the 
sea-shore ; it runs a considerable distance back. The capital is Loanda St, Paolo, 

“ Although the Portuguese are extremely powerful in the interior part of the kingdom ; 
and though they may have subdued the greatest part of the negroes to be the vassals of the 
king of Portugal, to whom they pay a yearly tribute in slaves, yet the negro trade, which 
is transacted on the coiust, has always remained free to the other nations of Europe ; and 
the Ehglish, French, and Dutch, send yearly a great number of vessels, which carry off 
many thousands of those unhappy wTCtches, for the supply of their American settlements, 
or for sale in those of the Spaniards. 

“ The Portuguese, how^ever, deal the most, and ship off every year nearly 15,000 for 
Brazil. The villages of Chamhamhe, Emhaco, and Massingomo, furnish the most slaves to 
the Portuguese, and are paid for them wdth the usual merchandize. 

“ The Portuguese have also a settlement at Benguela, the climate of which is un- 
wholesome. 

“ Loango, Malimbo, and Cahindo, — ^The negro trade that is carried on in these three 
places is considerable. Europeans prefer the slaves from this part of the country, as they 
are considered to be more able to sustain the fatigue and labour of the culture and manu- 
facturing of sugar, tobacco, and indigo, than any others, and they command a higher price 
in consequence.’* 


BRITISH TRADE WITH WESTERN AFRICA. 

The Portuguese engrossed the whole trade of Western Africa until 1536 ; 
M'hen it was first attempted by private adventurers from England, but there being 
little security for commerce at that early period, it w^as discontinued until 161^, 
in which year a company was formed under charter from James I. This com- 
pany became discouraged and dissolved itself, and no trade was carried on by 
England to Africa until after 1631, when Charles I. granted an exclusive 
charter to Sir Kenelm Digby and others, to trade and occupy all the vvest of 
Africa. This Company erected forts, which the East India Company afterwards 
took possession of, by authority of the Rump; Parliament. 

The interlopers^ or unlicensed free traders, however, interfered with these 
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charters and ruintjd the corporate trade, except wlien it w<is carried on with 
armed powers by tlie East India Company for four years. 

In 1(361 Charles II. granted a charter in favour of his brother James, 
then Duke of York and Albany, for the term of a thousand years^ with full 
power to trade all over the western coasf of Africa, from the port of Salee in 
South Barbary, to the Cape of Good Hope the patent was soon f^fter revoked 
by the Xing, with the duke’s consent.* In 1663 a charter was granted to a new 
company. ^ 

The principal associates of this new company were, Queen Catherine of Portu- 
gal, his Majesty’s consort, Queen Mary of France, his mothcii, the Duke of \ork, 
Duchess of Orleans, Prince Rupert, and most of the high nobilily of England. 
The persons charged with the direction of the coinj^any’s aflhirs were chosen from 
among the principal merchants of London, especially those wlio had pre^vionsly 
carried on the trade which was by the charter vested evcliisivcly in the company, 
under the title of the liofjul Ajrican Contpanj/^ with the following privileges ; 

“ That it should bo crectod into a hodv politic, both in name and offoct, and in tliis! 
quality should ho capahlo in law, to have, got, ao(|uiiv, solloir, vreoivo, possoss, and onjoy, 
all manors, lands, hcroditaiiioiits, ioru«, hbortios, privilegt^s, o:r.. whloli any other of his 
Britannic Majesty's suhjoets might till then possess and enjoy. 

For its government, to he chosen annually by a plurality of the persons named 
in the charter, and otlier adventurers intorostt‘d in the company, a goven-nor, deputy, ajid 
sub-governor, with twenty-four, or thirty-six a^sistauts, as tliey shall think jwojjor. 

‘‘ The governor and assistants to hold oourlftfind ine(‘tijigs wlienever tiuw tliink pro}»or, 
and a competent iinmlior h(‘irig so assomhled, may make, oidain, oonstiliite and (^stahlbli 
laws, ordinances, and regulations for the government of their eoinpanv, find to impost* and 
inflict penalties outlie vlolatoi’s of them, iMlher by tines or imju'isonment. 

The jiartners and advi*iitiu*(Ms may gniiit and transfer all or any part of the stock 
which they shall have in the com]»anv to \Nhom>oe\er they please, provided the sakl eessions 
and transfers he made in full comt and registered. 

‘‘ The (v.)mpany to have tlie possession and jirojuTty of all tlie gold and silver mines 
that were or slioufel be found in all tlie extent of tlieir grant ; and that o/dy should deal 
there (exclusive of all oilier FTig11<]i traders) in all ineri^Iiandi/e, the growth of the said 
countries, as well as in the traflie of the negroes. 

“ Tliat it B^ht equip such, and as many vessels as it pleased to send on discoveries ; 
and to make the necessary settlements. 

That only the coiiipaiiy’s shi]>s, or those to wlioni tlic govoiaior and assistants should 
give permi|(|ioTi in writing, might trade In Afriea within the limits deserihed, or bring an\' of 
those merchandizes to England under penalty of seizure and confiscation of the said ships 
atid goods I, , 

“ The king reserved to liimself and successors the liberty of coming in, at any time, 
as sharer in the company’s adventures, on bringing in a jirojiortioiiatc fund tathat already 
made by the other partners. 

“ The company, or its governors and a.ssistants, niiglit nominate captains and gover- 
nors, to coininand in the colonies that .«]i(mld be established : to wliicli governors and 
captains, his majesty would grant power to eommand the military forces in these 
colonies.” 

One of the contracts of this company was to supply the British West India 
plantations with 3000 negro slaves annually. 
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Under this charter the Royal African Company was estiiblished, and com- 
menced operations by carrying on a consideralde trade, the profits of which, as 
well as their capital, was, as might have been calculated, absorbed in the vast 
expenditure of building and maintaining fortifications, maintenance of troops and 
factors ; the frequent broils and altercations about trade pessessions witH dif- 
ferent African nations ; and the dishonesty or mismanagement of the company s 
servants* ' They soon began to solicit aid ^‘from the national revenue, got deeply 
in debt, and finally pctitioncdjiarliamcnt for relief. 

A fourth company was substituted, and 37,000/. allowed to the Royal Com- 
pany for their fortj at Cape Coast Castle, Sierra Leone, and thn River Gambia. 
This company was ruined by tlu‘ir extravagant management, and by the inter- 
lopers^ wlio supj)licd the West Indian planters, as the latter aflirmed, with tliC 
best negroes.’^ Parliament afterwards settled the debts of this company, which 
caused ^rcat expense to England, from tlie parliament granting money annually, 
after 1730, to maintain the African forts. Before l/oO the aflairs of^this 
fourth African company became desperate, — it was dissolved in and 

a new, company for extending and improving the trade to Africa, was sub- 
stituted. 

It? is remarkable that every public attempt made by government or by joint 
stock companies, either in the trade with, or in the civilization of, Africa, have 
proved liighly expensive to the country, and disastrous to the lives and fortunes 
of Britisli subjects. 

In 1732 ti:^ i.uin of 112,000/. was voted by parliament to remunerate the 
dissolved African company for their forts. 

The new company, whicli was substituted for the dissolved compatiy, was 
termed a regulated company, and the preamble of its act states, 

“ Tljat tlic trade to and from .VlViea, IxMiig very advantageous to €lreat Britain, and 
necessary for tlie supplying the ])I^inta,tioiis and colonies heJonging thereto with a sufficient 
nundu r of netj roes at reasotuddv rates, owght for that purpose to be free and open to all 
his Majesty’s subjects. It is therefore enaeted, tliat it sliall be lawful fi»vall ibe king’s 
subj«*ets to trade to and from any ]>lnee in Africa b(‘tween tbe port of felloe in South 
Barbary tind tbe Cape of Good lloj>e, witliout any Restraint whatsoever, save as is herein- 
after expressed. ^ 

IBs Majesty’s subjects so trailing to be deemed for ever a body corporate and poli- 
tic, by tlie name of the Vompany of Merchants trudiny to Africa, with po^rs to sud, 
and liable lobe sued, <X:c. 

'Ihe cottipany shall not trade to and from Afrlea in their corporate ov joint capacity; 
nor ])osscss any joint or transferable stock, nor borrow money on their common seal^' 

“ Persons intending to (rude to or from Africa, having paid on or before the 30th of^ 
June, 1730, into the hands of the Cliainberlain of the City of London forty sliillings each 
for their admittance into the freedom of the said company, into tlie hands of the clerk of 
tlie Bfiereliants’ liall in the city of Bristol, tbe like sum of forty shillings, or into the bands 
of the town clerk of Liverpool, tbe like sum of forty shillings, were empowered to meet, and 
choose, in each place, three persons ; and the nine persons so chosen to form the first annual 
committee, and to continue in their office for one year, and until others should be chosen in 
their room.” 
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The trade with Africa from this period was carried on by individuals on their 
own account. The general fund of the company being appropriated, not in 
trade but in paying the expenses, &c., of their establishments. In 1 764 the Fort 
•f Senegal was vested in the company. 

Ibe trade consisted chiefly in bartering European commodities for negroes, 
gold-dust, and ivory. 

In 1769 the numbers of Africans Carried, during the year, into slavery by the 
vessels of different nations are stated to have beeij) as follow : *■ 

By British and Colonial vessels, 59,400; by French vessels, 23,520; by 
Dutch vessels, 11,300; by Portuguese vessels, 17,000; and ^by Danish vessels, 
1200. Total, 97,120. The number actually captured and killed in the slave 
hunts, and those who died during the voyage to America and the West Indies, 
may be estimated to have increased the w^hole number who lost their lives^ and 
of those subjected to slavery at not less than 120,000. The number of 100,000 
at least were purchased in exchange for European goods, at the value of about 
10/. (some state 15/. each). About 1,000,000/. in value of goods were exported 
from Europe in 1670 for the slave trade alone. • 

In 1783 the abuses of the trade to Africa, and the mismanagement of the 
African Company, rendered parliamentary interference necessary, and the forts 
and settlements on the coast were taken from under the jurisdiction of that com- 
pany and vested in his Majesty, In 1788 the total suppression of the slave 
trade was brought before the serious consideration of parliament and the public, 
but nothing was done further than passing a temporary bill, which was evident 
to all would soon lead to putting down that horrible traffic. This bill regulated 
under strict rules the manner of carrying slaves across the Atlantic. 

Mr. George Chalmers, a most careful political arithmetician, states as follows : 
the real values of Exports from Great Britain to all countries and to Africa, 
during the years 1805 to 1811, inclusive, the period of Napoleon’s continental 
system, were — 


isdp To all countries 
1806 

fl808 

1809 

fBlO 

1811 


£51,109,131 

•^3,028,881 

50,428,881 

49,969,746 

66,017,712 

62,702,409 

43,939,620 


The British Possessions on the west coast 


To Africa £1,156,955 
„ 1,655,042 

„ 1,022,745 

„ 820,194 

„ 976,872 

„ 693,911 

„ 409,075 

of Africa are — Sierra Leone, situ- 


ited in 8 dgg. 30 min. N. lat., on a peninsula 35 miles long and 25 broad. Op- 
posite Freetown, the capital of this colony, the estuary of the Rokelle, or Sierra 


Leone, is seven miles in width, and there is scarcely any other safe harbour between 


Cape Verde and Fernando Po. In 1787 there were sent 340 American refugee 
negroes to this place at the expense of private individuals. Of these negroes, 
and of 119 settlers who went out in 1792, only about 80 of the whole 459 were 
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alive in 1793. This year, 1131 Anierican negroes, who had followed their masters 
to Nova Scotia, wc^re sent to Sierra Leone, where, of whom and their progeny 
only 578 were living in 1827* 550 Maroons were sent to the colony in 1800; 

of these and their descendants only 70 remained in 1841, most of them having 
abandoned it for other places. Ii 1818 about 1250 negro’soldiers, whl^ served 
in the West India regiments, were sent to Sierra Leone, making a total of 2259 
negroesj -who were sent philanthropicaUy to perish in this unhealthy colony. 
There were living in the whole territory of Sierra Leone in 1840, 99 whites, 24 
of which were women ; 39,034 negroes and coloured British subjects, and 927 who 
were not subjects.^ The negroes and coloured races consisted of 2000 industrious 
Kroomen, who had never been slaves ; and the remaining 39,034 British sub- 
jects, consists of the very few who existed of the 2259 sent to the colony from 
Nova Scotia and the West Indies, and of the 70,809 African slaves which had 
been Captured and emancipated up to that period. Such, exclusive of the de- 
struction of British life on this coast and in this place, and exclusive of the late 
fatal expedition into the interior of Africa, has hitherto been the result of our 
hum^ely intended but ill conceived philanthropic efforts, to civilize Africa, and 
to abolish its slavery and slave trade. 

The settlements on River Gambia are included wdthin the government of 
Sierra Leone. Bathurst is situated in 13 deg. 30 min. N. lat., on St. Mary’s Isle, 
at the mouth of the river Gambia. 

It was settled in 181G, on the island being purchased by the chief of Comba, 
for a yearly quit of 200 dollars. A steep island, 1 mile broad, and extending 35 
miles along the bank of the river opposite to Bathurst, was purchased in 1820 
from the chief of Barra. The population of Bathurst consisted, in 1840, of 42 
whites and 3470 negroes and coloured people. The territory adjoining Cape St. 
Mary, and extending up the soutli side of the Gambia, and Macarthy^s Island, 
175 miles up the Gambia, has been purchased, and a barrack and mission-house 
and s\)me other buildings have been erected on it. Large vessels can ascend to 
this island ; above it the trade is carried on in small vessels. Thfere are about 
1200 inhabitants on this island. 

The British settlements on the Gold Coast are, Accra, in 5 deg. ^3 min. N. 
lat. ; Cape Coast Castle, in 5 deg. 6 min. N. lat. ; Dixcove, in 4 de^. 44 min. 
N. lat., and Annamaboe. These places are little more than trading stations, and 
the’ whole ^country is described as a thickly-wooded or jungle wilderness. t.; How- 
ever valuable this coast, and that of Gambia and Sierra Leone, are in regard to the 
barter trade, all experience has proved the fatality of extending our settlements 
be 3 rond mere trading ports ; and the civilization of Africa will never advance 
from the west, but from the north, east, and south. 
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Ships engaged in the Trade between the United Kingdom and the Coast of Africa front 
Morocco to the Cape of Good Hope. 



INWARDS. 

OUTWARDS. 

YEARS. 

British. 

Foreign. 

TOTAL. 

* British. 

Foreign. 

TOTAL. 


Ships. 

Tons. 

Ships. 

Tons. 

Ships. 

Tons. 

Ships. 

Tons. 

Ships. 

Tons. 

Shi^s^ 

Tons. 

1831.... 

120 

.30,710 

, , 


126 

36,710 

116 

31,819 


.. 

116 

31,849 

J832. . . . 

123 

30,896 

1 

100 

124 

30,996 

140 

34,174 

2 

560 . 

142 

34,734 

1833.... 

125 

31,097 

3 

329 

128 

31.426 

144 

^.,.*{80 

2 

162 • 

140 

34,54*2 

1834.... 

137 

32,313 

5 

452 

J42 

32,76.'i 

151 

35,533 

4 

640 

135 

36,173 

1835.... 

131 

32,285 


. . 

131 

32,285 

130 

30,854 

1 

234 

131 

31,092 

1830.... 

138 

32,458 

• . 


138 

32,458 

174 

42,671 

1 

92 

175 

42 763 

1837.... 

182 

45,679 

5 

469 

187 

46,148 

136 

34,826 

1 

92 

137 

.14,918 

1838.... 

133 

30,643 ' 

11 i 

1179 

141 

31,822 

149 

.36.070 

5 

001 

154 

:«i,770 

1839.... 

127 

32,437 1 

14 1 

1897 

141 

34,.334 

14S 

37,Cs8 

3 

256 

151 

.17,041 

1840.... 

134 

32,731 1 

7 

691 

141 

33,422 

152 

39,851 

1 

629 

156 

40,480 


Foreign and Colonial Merchandize Exported from the United Kingdom to the Western 

Coast of Africa. ‘ 


1831 

1832 

1833 

1931 

1835 

1830 

! 1887 

I 

1838 

1939 

1840 

220 010 

263,169 

277,120 

205,173 

; 206,983 

372,037 1 294,540 

382,869 

363 010 

( 340,811 

140 


.... 

246 

.... 

760 237 

73 

348 

300 

14 703 

20,273 

19,211 

11,08.5 

11,543 

13,44(;! 7.622 

17 216 

14,785 

20,413 

19,457 

15,813 

15,770 

10,957 

10,510 

13,709 

8,894 

7,986 

9,429 

13,583 

1,430 

1 532 

383 

1,187 

.3,053 

4,519 

2,768 

3,304 

2,691 

1 4,113 

598 

871 

429 

231 

232 

717 

728 

547 

344 

091 

41,010 

28 

40,909 

62,197 

57,757 

31,780 

27,640 

50,042 

46,303 

47,805 

10 

48,840 

1,720 

634 

494 

,574 

598 

1,472 

634 

421 

1,226 

1,077 

10 

283 

117 

314 

2,049 

151 

344 

836 

996 

1,514 

1,804 

1,701 

2,045 

1,4.54 

2,035 

2,869 

2,154 

2*512 

4,819 

t 

4,312 

829 

1,119 

149 

109 

303 

231 

264 

.361 

205 

136 

189,319 

216,040 

235,605 

151,377 

104,223 

146,553 

64,015 

60.915 

36.709 

09,339 

13,870 

11 383 

9,S0» 

10,361 

I5,fl.56 

0,914 

7,209 

17,033 

14,840 

30,856 

6,60 1 

4,007 

7,739 

16,034 

18,963 

20,776 

19,766 

23,289 

32,416 

31,800 

964 

821 

896 

804 

736 

963 

804 

938 

926 

620 

4,739 

3,142 

1,117 

2.633 

2,809 

7,137 

3,352 

4,242 

4,774 

2,609 

1,144,613 

899,309 

601,481 

942,465 

1,014,991 1,201,122 

1,095,551 

918,162 

996,308 

1,648,874 

4,201 

1,100 

1,21.5 

993 

1,099 

/ 8,270 

17,259 

12,071 

40,1X2 

* 17,315 

8,723 

11,741 

10,068 

14 714 

10,436 

10,572 

9,815 

13,495 

17,039 

^ 8,526 


ARTICLES. 


Beads lbs 

Cloves do. 

Cocoa.. do. 

Coffee do. 


'Wheat-meal and flour. do. 
Cotton piece-g<iod8 of 


Pepper do. 

Rice cwt 

Silk Manufactures of 
India : viz. — 

Bandannas, Romals, 
handkerchiefs, &c.. .pcs 

Taffetas, damasks, and 
other silks, in picces.do. 

Spirits, rum . . .proof galls. 

— brandy do. 

— geneva do. 

Sngar, unrefined cwt. 

Tea lbs. 

Tobacco, unmanufac- 
tured do. 

— foreign, manufac- 
tured, and snuff .... do. 

Wines of all sorts . ..galls. 


The principal articles of foreign and colonial merchandize exported in 1841, to the 
west coast of Africa, were — beads, amoer, and coral, 2225 lbs. ; beef and pork, salted, 
2375 cwt. ; coffee, 17,953 lbs. ; wheat-flour, 995 cwt, ; beads, 288,051 lbs. ; cocoa, 
15,550 lbs. ; cotton of India, 50,321 pieces ; cowries, 5763 cwt. ; iron in bars, 21 tons ; iron 
and steel manufactures, 674 cwt. ; rice, 3435 cwt. ; silk of India, 3760 pieces ; spirits, 
310,623 gallons; sugar, raw, 672 cwt. ; tea, 3657 lbs. ; tobacco, 991,330 lbs.; wines, 
11,793 gallons. 
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British and Irish Produce and Manufactures Exported from the United Kingdom to 
^ the Western Coast of Africa. 


ARTICLES. 


Apparel, tHopH, and 

buberdaslre; y 

Arms ana powder 

Bacon and hams . . ^ . 

Beef and pork .t . . 

Beer and ale 

Books, printed 

Brass and copper 

ntanufactures 

Butter and cheese 

Corfls, culm, ,atid 

cinders 

Cordage 

Cotton manufac. 
tures, entered by 
the 3 ard 

— hosiery lace, and 

smallwares 

-- twist and yarn 

Earthenware, of all 

sorts 

Class, entered by 

weight 

I-Iardware and cut. 

lory .f 

Hats, beaver and 

felt 

Iron and steel, 
wroiiftht and iiu. 

wrought 

Lead and shot 

Leather, wrought 

and uuwroiight 

Linen niaiiufac< 

tares 

•— thread, tapes, & 

sniullwares 

Machinery 6c mill * 

work 

Painters’ colours 

Plate, plated ware, 
jewellery, and 

watches 

Salt 

Silk niauijf'.ctures ! 

Soap and candles j 

Stationery, of all | 

sorts I 

Sugar, refined 

Tin and pewter 
wares, and tin 

plates 

Woollen and wor. 

sted yam 

manufscturcs, 
entered by the 
piece 

— ditto by the 

yard 

— hosiery & small- 

warcs 

All other articles 

Total declared raluo . . 


1831 

1832 

1833 

1834 

18.15 

1830 

1837 

1838 

18.10 

1840 

Be- 

De- 

De- 

I>e- 

De- 

De- 

De- 

De- 

De. 

De- 

dared 

dared 

dared 

dared 

dared 

dared 

dar^ 

dared 

datrd 

dared 

Value. 

Value. 

Value. 

Value. 

Value. 

Value. 

Valuf. 

Value. 

Value. 

Value. 

£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 


£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

10,190 

7,286 

8,498 

9,044 

8,030 

1 10.T54 

7,400 

9,282 

11,059 

8,67.1 

73,953 

95,182 

111.744 

01,407 

87,929 

j 137,698 

88,828 

114,210 

107,092 

104,034 

107 

251 

122 

148 

112 

228 

180 

206 

184 

194 

931 

587 

• 819 

890 

840! 470 

423 


275 

210 

2,123 

1,768 

1,572 

1,014 

1,441 

1,701 

1,011 

1,703 

2,117 

2,306 

117 

229 

194 

413 

208 

; 484 

328 

357 

452 

450 

^4,206 

7,042 

8,971 

11,654 

7,22:1 

1 12,648 

7,172 

* 11,130 

10,555 

13,167 

^1,311 

923 

1,053 

1,010 

76.5 

1 1,344 

1,104 

1,493 

1,087 

089 

211 

89 

Hi 

104 

25 

! 300 

8 


78 

173 

810 

smii 197 

j 

1,290 

383 j 200 

132 

897 

939 

472 

75,058 

97,04-2 

1 18,872 

1 129.584 

124.777 

209,009 

^ 135,323 

187,101 

232A01 

261,207 

440 

301 


007 

407 

809 

.191 

270 

288 

307 

34 

J09 

107 

120 

310 

; 505 

395 

320 

730 

895 

4,271 

4,507 

4,401 

4,S 16 

4,034 

1 .5,530 

3,462 

3,822 

5,562 

4,350 

2,923 

3,49() 

2,083 

2,791 

2,4.13 

2,831 

2,308 

3,223 

3,324 

2,987 

7.042 

12,710 

11,107 

11,307 

8,709 

11,785 

11,182 

8,402 

12,514 

14,090 

l,4i98 

1,507 

1,014 

1,106 

803 

1,610 

851 

870 

506 

815 

11,390 

1 1,048 

13, .508 

15,761 

12,741 

17,099 

12,512 

16,591 

19,964 

18,588 

905 

1,229 

1,221 

1,420 

1,075 

1,807 

1,094 

1,721 

1,557 

1,339 

2,001 

1,874 

1,197 

1,2301 

1,044 

2,450 

1,940 

1,099 

1,648 

1,159 

2,0241 

1,043 

1,437 

3,450 

2,4 IH 

2,582 

4,288 

3,195 

3,878 

1,911 

i' 

11 

203 

135 

93 

11 

1 

80 

84 

38 

1 183 

288 

227 

mi 

71 

307 

407 

00 

130 

738 

497 

31,1 

183 

517, 

499j 910 

932 

707 

1,189 

731 

3SS 

1,231 

237 

919 

472 

500 

1,154 

i 

1 l,13lj 

367 

j 700 

3,8?-2 

4,783 

5,972 

3,857 

4,220 

8,094 

4,333! 

1 7,217 

9,.11B 

6,620 

405 

1,297 

897 

714 

447 

1 .101 

87 1; 

1»0.12| 

294 

1,220 

2,998 

2,770 

2,310 

t 

1,738 

2,927 

2,1.57 

2,995 j 

3,704 

3,215 

037 

801 

705 

000 

823 

1,270 

712 

1,234 

1,135 

738 

S55 

723 

02H 

• 


831 

928 

«J5| 

; 

780 

617 

703 

9701 

I 

J,13G 

i 

.177; 

40(> 

330 

400 


571 

,197 

212 

us! 

25 

205 

1 

21 

• 

1.1 j 

60 

90 

146 

62 

4,020 

i 

2,933! 

2,190 

3,1.59| 

3,018 

.i.i.'io; 

2,151 

3,012 

3,519 

2,716 

339 

1 

142 

184', 

140 

SlSj 

2.50 

202 

68 

272 

2,217 

1,«77| 

1,305 

1,300| 

052 

1,504! 

039 

2,139 

1,954 

2,690 

14,051 

20,592 

22,840 

18,747 1 

13,201 

. _ 

21, 940 j 

17,009 

2.1,378 

27,587 

31,850 

234,708 

290,001 1 

329.210 

320, 183 i 

2j)2,540 

407,180 1 

312,938 

413,354 

468,370 

492,128 


The principal exports of Britisli gooils, in 1841, to the western coast of Africa were — 
apparel and slops, 11,437/. guns niul gunpowder, 91,247/. ; beef^ 30 bai’refe ; brass and 
copper manufactures, 16,454/. ; furniture, 1473/. ; cotton manufactures, 184,472/. ; earth- 
enware, 5094/. ; hardwares, cutlery, and ironmongery, 37,242/. ; glassware, 2787/. ; bats, 
848/.; shot, 1406/.; wrought leather, 1104/.; linen manufactures, ,2904/.; watches, 
plated wares, &c., 1025/.; salt, 387,180 bushels ; silks, 1449/.; soap and candles, 2612/.; 
stationery, 847/. ; refined sugar, 276 cwt. ; empty casks, &c., 17,282/. ; tinwares, 458/. ; 
woollen manufactures, 7517/. ; all other articles, 11,966/. Total declared value of all Bri- 
tish mcrcliaudize exported to Western Africa, 410,798/, 
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Statjement of the piincipal Ai*tides imported into the United Kingdom from the Western 
Coast of Afiica, from the Year 1831, to 1840, hichisive. 


A R T I C L 

E S. 

lN3t 

1832 

1833 

1834 

1835 

18.30 

1837 

1838 

1839 

1840 

1S4I 

jQarwood .V. . . . . 

.... tons 


507 

5.58 

1,793 

1,901 

1,17.5 

1,543 

1.002 

470 

704 

2,012 

CofTee 


l5,fWl 

72,903 

49,900 

110,240 

o;r3S8 

48,937 

105.28.5 

207,303 

12,518 

42,015 

94,244 

Camwood 

.. . .tOOB 

3S0 

87.5 

879 

1.037 

(',984 

089 

1,543 

870 

G70 

787 

950 

Elephants’ teeth 

cwt 

2,575 

1,741 

2,101 

2,5<>7 

2,190 

2,380 

2,24 1 

2,101 

l.OS.i 

1,933 

2,129 

Ebony 

.... tons 

J27 

11 

1 

10 

14 

9 

102 

»)9 

10 


02 

Furs, "Nutna. . . 
Ginger 

number 

‘27 S 

.... 

15 

* 31 

.... 

1\8 

832' 

115 

243 

* 355 


.. ..cwt. 

loa 

113 

74 

72 

901 

115 

Oil 

COO 

918 

890 

738 

Gums, animi . . 

... do. 

114 

303 

.391 

555 

478 

050 

107 

182 

145 

204 

198 

— flcnocal .... 

. ... do. 

.IS, 5 

14 9S7 

13,299 

18.042 

3,991 

1H370 

14,143 

27,477 

?*3,814 

13,398 

5,815 

H ides, untanned .. . do. 

3.502 

3..57.'> 

1,492 

5 520 

2,951 

1,708 

1,520 

1,110 

701 

3,235 

4,942 

Grains, Guinea, 

&c. .lbs. 

8,440 

44,517 

124„59:i 

53,299 

50,338 

83,884 

32,112 

8,372 

28,079 

24,348 

7,011 

Oil, palm 

. . . .cwt. 

103,288 

217,801 

200,990 

209,907 

2.50,317 

270.035 

22.3,292 

281, .372 

;M.3,449 

315,458 

397,070 

Pepper 


75,485 

44,000 

10,514 

20,271 

49,453 

50,192 

109.505 

1V7S 

10,833 

49,530 

22,359 

Red wood 

. . . .tons 

7 

20 

434 

177 

208 

48 


102 

100 


0 

Rice 

. . . .cwt 

1,150 

1,575 

2 207 

2,7«5 

758 

1,021 

4 

3 

2 

225 

20 

— in the husk . 

.busltels 


09 

a 10 

4,9S9 

12,940 

13,.'190 

4,975 

no 

1..570 


3,385 

Tcek 

. . . loads 

23*077 

15,121 

13,580 

13,191 

i4,o:n 

13. 105 

23,251 

1 1,143 

11.037 

1*2* Ml 

13,127 

Wax, bees' .... 

. . . .cwt. 

3,802 

('•85 

1,252 

3.058 

3,913 

4,389 

4,001 

4,382 

4,703 

3,773 

5.100 

Wool, roUon .. • 


— 



4.203 

403 

0,921 

791 

3.897 

5 1,9091 209 



FllEXCH SETTLEMENTS ON THE WEST COASf OF AFRICA. 

The French have establisliments on several small islands, and on parts of 
llie continent, at the mouth of the river Senegal. They are divided into two 
arrondissements or governments. The Jirsty St. Louis, comprises the isles of St. 
Louis, Safal, Gheber, and Barbagne at the mouth of tlie Senegal river; the neigh- 
bouring district of Oualo, and several establishments on the banks of the Sene- 
gal. The most distant fort, St. Joseph, is said to be 400 miles up tliat river. 

St. Louis, the principal town, has a population of about GOOO inhabitants 
It is the chief centre of the gum trade. 

Goree is another entrepot of France on the coast of Senegambia. It has a 
spacious roadstead; gold-dust, ivory, and woods arc the exports to France. 
The value of which and of imports ai*c included under the head of Senegal. 

The average annual imports from Senegal into France for the ten years, 
1827 to 1836, inclusive, amounted to 81,000/. 

The exports from France to Senegal amountccT to 80,000/. or somewhat less 
than the imports. 

In 1831 there arrived in Fraruce from Senegal 25 vessels of 2706 tons, and 
there departed for Senegal 29 vessels of 3058 tons. The imports into France, 
chiefly gums and skins, from Senegal, were valued at 3,445,087 francs = 137,803/. 
The exports from France to Senegal at 3,093,815 francs == 123,752/. ’ 

In 1839 the exports from France to Senegal amounted in value to 212,000/., 
and to other parts of the West Coast of Africa 28,000/. The imports from Sene- 
gal into Frince entered for consumption to 7l>,000/., from other parts of Africa 
24,000/. (See France and French Colonies.) 

‘‘ The European establishments on the coast of Senegambia supply the demands of the 
population^ of the Ouolofs, Foules or Peuls, Dahomets, Ashantecs, and Moors. They con- 
sist of tissues of flax, cotton, wool, and silk ; of cordage, hardwares, and haberdashery, 
jewellery, and corals ; firc-ai*ms, especially the double-barrelled guns of Saiiit-Etionue, 
gunpowder, and many other articlcfr. 
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“ Tlie following is a statement of the value of exports from France to Senegal in the 


year 1 833. 

£ 

Tissues of flax, &c. 

. . 14,117 

„ cotton 

. 17,680 

„ wool 

, . 1,768 

„ silk, &c. 

• 252 

Cordage 

• 974 

Dresses • 

916 

Bml^ng matcmls . 

. . .57 

Wines, &c. % . 

16,089 


Brought forward . . 51,853 

Jewellery and corals . . . 1,344 

Hardwares . . . 1,398 

Haberdashery . • . . . 2,287 

Fire-amis ..... 3,549 

Gunpowder . . . . . 1,482 

MisceUancous articles . . 26,106 


Total . . . . £88,019 


Carried forward . . . £51,85.3 


“ Prior to the war with the Moors, the annual exports from France to Senegal 
amounted to 144,000 /.” — Bulletin of Minister of Commerce. 


PORTUGUESE SETTLEMENTS ON THE WEST COAST OF AFRICA. 

The Portuguese have still numerous settlements in Western Africa, situated 
on the river Cacheo, tlic St. Domingo, and the Rio Grande, and several ports 
and places for fairs in the interior. The slave trade (which see hereafter) is the 
chief pursuit of the Portuguese not only in this, but in Eastern Africa. Their 
chief settlement in Guinea is in the island of Loando, and in Benguela, that of 
St. Pliilippe in 1 2 deg. 8 min. S lat. This place is the Portuguese rallying- 
point for their trade with the coast for slaves. 

The settlement of Liberia, situated on the low north coast of Guinea, 
was formed by the American Colonization Society, for the humane purpose of 
transplanting t(f that place emancij)ated and free negroes. It has been a more 
successful experiment tlian those made by the English at Sierra Leone. 
The territory is remarkably fertile. Coffee, the sugar-cane, oranges, and all tro- 
pical fruits grow wild; the ground pea, or nut, which yields fine oil, grows abund- 
antly ; and the territory belonging to Liberia is said to extend 220 miles along 
the coast, and about 20 miles Jinland, where the lands rise to a considerable eleva- 
tion. It is capable of yielding valuable productions, such as rice, indigo, coffee, 
cassava, yams, bannanas, &c. Its rivers are navigable for small vessels only. 

It is an independent republic. The governor, a white man, is the agent 
of the American Colonization Society- . It has two legislative assemblies, 
churches, schools, and printing-offices. Not only negroes and freed slaves from 
America, but many of the Africans taken from the captured slave-ships have 
been settled at Liberia. It has certainly been the fairest and most practical ex- 
periment which has hitherto been attempted to civilize and better the condition 
of the African races. But what is the result ? After 23 years^ trial, under the 
mQst favourable circumstances, the result, we regret to find, is not satisfactory. 
Of the surrounding millions, who live in the most brutalized condition, and who 
annually shed the blood of thousands of human beings as sacrifices to their super- 
stitions, or in the wars between tlic countless tribes, scarcely any have been 
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brought within the civilization of Liberia. The whole population of the settle- 
ment^ does not, according to the best information we have obtained, exceed 
4000, and their condition is said not to be prosperous. 


In closing this sketch of the productive and commercial resources and trade o( 
Western Africa, we may observe that this region, extends from thfc horthern 
frontiers of Senegambia to the southern boundary of^Benguela, — a distance, follow- 
ing the shore, of about 3500 miles ; that the Senegal and Gambia, and especially 
the Niger, are navigable for large vessels for many hundreds of^miles inland ; that 
the soils of the sea-coasts, and of the banks of the rivers, and of the valleys, 
plains, and table-lands, for several hundred miles of the interior country, are ge- 
nerally rich, and yield, or may be made to yield, in unlimited abundance, the most 
useful and most valuable products; that wild and domestic animals thriVe and 
multiply; that among these abundant products we may enumerate — gold, and 
probably many other metals; maize, rice, wheat, millet, dhourra, and other 
grains; palm nuts, groundnuts, cocoa, castor nuts, and other oil and «odible 
nuts in great variety ; oranges, lemons, limes, dates, plantains, pineapples, and 
all other tropical fruits ; sweet potatoes, yams, arrow-root, and a great variety 
of other edible roots and vegetables; sugar-canes, coifee, cotton, tobacco, 
india-rubber; aloes, cassia, senna, and other drugs; gums and resins of various 
kinds ; indigo, carmine, and numerous dyewoods and dyestuflFs ; teak, ebony, 
lignum-vitae, and a great variety of the most durable and useful woods that this 
region affords ; ivory, bees’ wax, ostrich, and other feathers, the skins of domestic 
and wild animals, and all articles of great commercial value ; and, finally, that not- 
withstanding the abundance of these valuable products, and the almost unlimited 
capabilities of the soil in yielding them, our trade with Western Africa has never 
been of comparatively great value to us. The intercourse of Europeans with that 
region has been a curse and not a blessing. At all times when its pestilential shores 
have been resorted to by Europeans, for the purposes of carrying on, or suppressing 
the horrible slave-trade, or of interchanging commodities, or in attempting to form 
settlements, and of penetrating the interior, the results have been fearfully, and too 
often criminally, fatal. The loss of European life during the last 200 years, — the 
cruelties of the slave trade, the introduction of fire-arms and gunpowder among 
the natives, and the consequent bloodshed, and increase, instead of diminution, 
of barbarism, and of the traffic in human beings, surely constitute calamities and 
crimes that ho profit nor advantage which Europe has 6ver, or ever shall derive 
from Africa, can counterbalance or obliterate. 

The chief difficulties of civilizing Western Africa, are actually caused by the 
rank, magnificent, and rich character of her vegetation and productions. It is 
this vegetation growing out of and covering a soil with living and with decayed 
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matter^ which renders and will ever render the climate fatal to European const!- 
tutions, and her soil indomitable to European settlements. All our attempts to 
civilize the country by settlements, or by Niger expeditions, have proved, and, 
we believe, will prove, abortive. The suppression of the slave trade must be 
effected by abolishing the market for slaves* While there exists a market for 
slaves, they will be captured or purchased and carried to that market. As to the 
general Civilization of Africa, we are not seiiguine. Fair trading along the sea- 
*coast may be% carried on with considerable advantage to the Africans, and to 
British traders : deducting at all times, and from all advantages, the loss of life 
among those engaged in that traffic. The advance of civilization in the northern 
and north-eastern regions is probable ; but, with the exception of Egypt, its 
march will be slow : nor has it proceeded rapidly in or from the British colony 
of the Cape of Good Hope. 

Wfe honour those good men who have exerted themselves in the attempts to 
ameliorate the condition of, and civilize, the African races. We deplore the ill- 
success of their efforts. We hope the experience of the past, and the fate of the 
late P^ger expedition, will convince Englishmen, and Englishwomen, that any 
further attempts to establish new or extend old European settlements, on this 
coast*, or in the interior of Africa, will constitute no less than a voluntary sacrifice 
of the lives, or of the health of those, whose devotion to a cause, intended to 
benefit the Africans, may lead them into expeditions which must, in the very 
nature of all the circumstances we have stated, end ruinously. 


CHAPTER XVL 

STATISTICS OF 1 flE AFRICAN SLAVE-TRADE. 

Of the civilized nations which have been engaged in the African slave-trade, 
Denmark was the first which declared its inhumanity. On the 16th of March, 
1792, the King of Denmark promulgated a /oyal decree, prohibiting any of his 
subjects to be in any way engaged in purchasing, selling, or transporting slaves, 
whether in, or from, Africa, or any other foreign country whatever. 

As early as 1776> Mr. Hartly, member for Hull, moved in the British house of 
commons,-^^^ That the slave trade was contrary to the laws of God and the rights 
of man.’^ The motion was seconded and dropped. Ten years afterwards Mr. 
Clarkson published a powerfully-written work against the trade, — and, on the 
follpwing year, that excellent man was joined by Mr. Wilberforce, Mr. Grenville 
Sharp, and others, as a committee for the abolition of the slave trade. A society 
was formed about the same time at Paris, for the same laudable purpdse ; among 
the members of which, were Lafayette, Condorcet, and many of the best men in 
France. 
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It is due to tite memory of Mr. Pitt, that he entered at once, honestly and 
earnestly, into a consideration, of the facts connected with this horrible and 
unchristian traffic ; and, as a sincere advocate of its abolition, he was soon joined 
by Mr, Fox and Lord Grenville: this occurred in 1788. It was estimated, by 
tfi'e information and*statements collected for tfce Board of Trade, that there were, 
at that time, 450,000 negroes in the British sugar- colonies, valued by the owners 
at 50/. eaph = 22,500,000/. ; and the estates cultivated by them, includfn^ cattle, 
&c., at 45,000,000/., and the value of other property, and vessels, involved in the* 
question of the slave trade, and slavery, at 22,500,000/. more : being a total value 
of property and slaves, in the slave colonies, of 100,000,000/.^ The estimate of 
Mr. George Chalmers, of the Board of Trade, did not diminish this amount. 
The City of London, at the same time, to its everlasting honour, sunk the ques- 
tion of its many individual interests, as that city has so often done on great 
philanthropic and patriotic occasions, and presented a strongly-exprcssefi peti- 
tition to parliament for the abolition of the slave trade. This petition, and the 
measure of abolition, were however obstinately opposed. Mr. Wilberforce being 
taken ill, Mr. Pitt came nobly forward, and in May, 1788, carried a resolution, 
aided by Mr. Fox, Mr. Burke, and other eminent men, pledging the house to 
take the question of abolition into full consideration on the following session of 
parliament. Liverpool, and its representatives in parliament, obstinately opposed 
any interference with the horrible traffic. 

The advocates of abolishing the trade struggled boldly in the cause, while 
they were opposed, by some, in any interference whatever, and •’by a majority, . 
among whom was Mr. Dundas, who advocated merely regulating the traffic for 
seven years longer. M r. Wilberforce’ s bill for the entire abolition of the trade was 
brought forward in February, 1795, and lost by a majority of 19, although the bill 
was ably supported by Mr. Pitt, Mr. Fox, Mr. Grey, Mr. Burke, Mr.Wyndham,* 
Mr. Whitbread, Mr. Sheridan, Sir William Scott, and many of the ablest men 
among the tories and whigs. In the house of peers, Lord Thurlow was the 
great advocate of those who opposed the abolition. 

On the previous year, 1794, the** Congress of the United States did itself and 
that country the honour of being the second on the list of Christian nations, who 
passed a law Prohibiting the carrying on the slave trade from the United 
States to or from any foreign place or country 

In 1798 a new and powerful advocate of humanity appeared in thfi person of 
Mr. Canning. Never!” said that great and good man, never was the word 
RIGHT so prostituted, not even when the Rights of Man' were talked of, as when 
the Right to trade in man’s blood was asserted by the members of an enlightened 
assembly!” The motion for abolition on this occasion (1799) was lost by a 
majority of 8. Mr. Pitt, who as early as 1788, after he had concluded his 
memorable commercial treaty with France, proposed to the French government 
^ Mr. Wyndham afterwards opposed the abolition on the ground of cucpedieiici/. 
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an union with Great Britain to abolish the slave trade, did not live to see 
accomplished one of the greatest objects of his parliamentary advocacy. He died 
in January, 1806, a little before the time, when he knew, that this act of humane 
and honourable legislation would be carried. 

In June following Mr. Fox mftved a resolution similar* to that carried in 
1788 by Mr. Pitt; and called on the friends of this great man to show their 
respect for his memory by their votes.’’ The resolution was, however, only car- 
ried by a maj(J\'ity of 9. * 

Mr. Fox died in October following, and on his deathbed declared, Two 
things I earnestly^ wish to see accomplished — Peace with Europe, and the 
Abolition of the Slave Trade ; but of the two, I wish the latter.” 

Lord Grenville brought forward the measure of abolition on the 2d of January, 
1807, in the house of peers, and though obstinately opposed by Lords Eldon 
and Vincent, and many others, the bill was carried by a majority of 16, and 
sent down to the commons on the 10th of February. 

It was opposed, and an amendment substituted, in the house of commons 
by Sip C. Pole, General Gascoyne, and the other member for Liverpool, and by 
Mr. Addington ; but supported by the energetic powers of Mr. Canning, Lord 
Henfy Petty, Mr. Whitbread, Mr. Perceval, and finally carried by a majority of 
108; and sent immediately to the peers, printed, and passed on the 24th of 
March, 1807, by the house of lords. 

On this very day, after its passing, it was feared, by the friends of humanity, 
tliatthe bill would not become a law. George III., displeased with his ministers, 
on account of suftering the Catholic Officers Bill to be introduced into par- 
liament, signified his intention of removing them from office. On the 25th of 
March, Lord Grenville pressed for the royal assent to the slave trade abolition 
bill. It was given on that day ; and Lord Grenville, on returning to the house 
of lords with the act now to be carried into effect as the law of the realm, ten- 
dered his resignation, and immediately rendered up the seals of office. 

According to papers presented to parliament, in 1819, the whole number of 
slaves carried into America and the West Indies, from Africa, on the abolition of 
the British slave-trade, amounted to nearly 100,000 annually ; being about the 
same number as in 1787^ before the French Revolution, when the numbers were 
as follow: By the British, 38,000; by the French, 31,000: by the Portuguese, 
25,000 ; by the Dutch, 4000 ; by the Danes, 2000 : total, 100,000. The num- 
bers who died on the passages not included. 

In April, 18073 Mr. * Secretary Canning commenced his negotiations with 
foreign courts for the suppression of the slave trade, and this meritorious policy 
he continued until his lamented death. It is also proper to observe, that each of 
his successors, at the Foreign Office, have invariably followed the policy of Mr. 
Canning in their negotiations relative to the slave trade. 

VOL. II. 2 T 
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Great Britain has entered into treaties for the suppression of the slave trade 
with most of the following powers, and the others have declared by laws or de- 
crees that the slave trade should be abolished : viz. — 

1. Austria, in 1815, by the declaration of the Congress of Vienna, jointly 
with France^ Russia, Portugal, Prussia, Sjfain, and Sweden, for the considera- 
tion of the most effectual means of suppressing the slave trade ; and by declara- 
tion at Verona, in Nov, 1822 ; by decree, dated Vienna, Nov. 1823, by which 
every slave touching Austrian ground is declared ^-ee. 

2. Brazil, Rio Janeiro, by treaty Nov. 23, 1826. By law, dated Rio Janeiro, 
April 12, 1832. * Ordinance, as to vessels from Africa, 1837;*'by Portaria, 1838; 
by mixed commission, &c. 

By the treaty between his Britannic Majesty and his Majesty the Emperor of 
Brazil, signed at Rio Janeiro, on the 23d of November, 1826, for the final abolition 
of the African slave-trade (the ratifications of which were exchanged in London 
on the 13th of March, 1827), it is stipulated that, At the expiration of three 
years, to be reckoned from the exchange of the said ratifications, it should not be 
lawful for the subjects of the Emperor of Brazil to be concerned in the carrying 
on of the African slave-trade, under any pretext or in any manner whatever ; and 
that the carrying on of such trade, after that period (that is, after the iSth of 
March, 1830), by any subject of his Imperial Majesty, shall be deemed and treated 
as piracy and by the Imperial law of Brazil, dated Rio Janeiro, the 7th No- 
vember, 1831, ^'it was decreed and made known to all the subjects of the empe- 
ror, that all slaves entering the territory or the ports of Brazil ‘From abroad are 
free, with the exception of those who are enrolled in the service of vessels belong- 
ing to a country where slavery is allowed, so long as they are employed in the 
service of those vessels and also of those w^ho may have escaped from the 
territory or vessels of a foreign country; in which case they shall be delivered up 
to their masters, wdio claim them, to be re-exportejl from Brazil and, " that all 
importers of slaves into Brazil shall incur the corporal punishment aw'arded by 
Article 179 of the Criminal Code, together with a fine of 200,000 reis for each 
imported slave, besides the payment of the expense of re-exporting the same to 
some part of Africa." 

3. Buenos Ayres, by treaty, Nov. 26, 1830. 

4. Denmark. — By treaty, Copenhagen, 26th July, 1834. 

5. France. — Decree for abolition of slave trade; Paris, 29th March, 1815. — 
Ordinance ^for suppressing slave A^essels; Paris, 8th Jan. 1817. — Law for punish- 
ment of slave-dealers ; Paris, 15th April, 1818. — Britisli convention with France 
for abolishing the slave trade; Paris, 21st Nov. 1831. This treaty has been 
made the basis to which several other states (which see) acceded afterwards. 

6. Hdnseatic Republics. — By treaty, Hamburg, 9th June, 1837. 

Haiti, in 1839, by treaty. 
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7. Madagascar.~TxGB.ty signed at Tamatave abolishing slave trade and 
piracy, October 23, 1817; additional articles, 1820 and 1823. 

8. Mnscate Treaty, 10th Sept. 1822. 

9. Netherlands. — Decree for repression of slave trade ; Hague, 15th Jun^ 1814. 

' — ^Treaty for abolition of; Hague, 4^ May, 1822, and 25th jfan. 1823, and 7th 
Feb. 183^. 

Pnr/^/ga/.— Declarations for abolition * by treaty of Vienna, 22d Jan. and 
8th Feb. 1815 ;^additional con^/sention ; London, 28th July, 1817- — Equipment of 
slave vessels in Portuguese ports declared contrary to law; Lisbon, 22d 
July, 1835. — Decrees, prohibiting importation and exportation of slaves, penal- 
ties, &c. ; Lisbon, 10th Dec. 1836, and 2d March, 1838. — Treaty with Eng- 
land for suppressing slave trade ; Lisbon, 2d July, 1842, 

Prussia. — Declaration; Vienna, 28th Nov. 1822. 

Rtissia . — Protocol for suppression of slave trade ; Paris, 26th July, 1815. — 
Declaration at Vienna, 28th Nov. 1822. — Circular; St. Petersburg, Dec. 1835. 
— Punishment of offenders, &c. 

Sat^inia. — ^Treaty of adhesion to treaty of England and France, for suppress- 
ing slave trade; Turin, 8th Aug. 1834. — Circular; Turin, 1st March, 1837. 

Two Sicilies. — Treaty ; Naples, 14th Feb. 1838. 

Spain. — ^Treaty for jsuppression ; Madrid, 23d Sept. 181 7. — Treaty; Madrid, 
28th June, 1835. — Royal order; Madrid, March, 1838. 

Sweden. — Declaration ; Vienna, 8th Feb. 1815. — Proclamation against slave 
trade; StockholrA, 7th Feb, 1823. — Treaty; Stockholm, 6th Nov. 1824, and 
15th June, 1835. 

Tuscany. — Treaty ; 24th Nov. 1837* 

United States^ by act of congress, 15 th May, 1820, declares the slave trade 
piracy. 

Venezuela., declares slave tr,ade piracy; treaty, Caraccas, 15th March, 1839. 

By the treaties of England with Haiti (1839), Buenos Ayres (1839), Peru- 
Bolivia (1837), the Equator (1841), Bolivia (1840), Chili (1839), Uruguay (1839), 
New Granada (1841), Columbia and Mexico (lfe41), and Texas (1840), Venezuela 
(18.39), it was agreed that the slave trade should be abolished. By these treaties, 
Britain has authority from every power in Europe, except Belgium, Greece, and 
Hanover, to search and detain vessels in certain latitudes, suspected of being en- 
gaged in the slave trade. The same power has been accorded by all the American 
governments, excepting that of the United States, the Equator, Peru,,and New 
Granada. The Pacha of Egypt has adopted measures to suppress the slave 
trade.; and the Bey of Tunis has abolished the slave trade and slavery. In 
April, 1841, his highness actually prohibited any further importation or export- 
lition of slaves by sea. This was the first step taken to prepare the spirit of his 
people for any measure which could be consistent with the limited circumstances 
of the Tunisian treasury, and the sensation which it created among both the 
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Mussulman and Christian population was only surpassed by the bey prohi- 
biting the public sale of slaves, in the market, which he rendered impracticable, 
by causing the market, to be pulled down, that had for centuries been the 
rjBsort ,of all the slave-merchants coming from the interior to traffic in human 
flesh and blood. * 

Some months passed to conciliate the public spirit with these measures. As 
soon as'the proper time was matured, the introduction of men of colour, under 
any pretext, from the interior, was declared illegal} and any negrcf thus imported 
after the date of the proclamation was to be considered absolutely free. 

The bey has ultimately issued a proclamation to the aufnorities under him, 
ordering that all negroes who shall be born after the 8th of December, 1842, shall 
be free, and considered and treated as Mussulmans. 

Any new supply of negroes either by land or by sea being against the law, 
the number which now exist in Tunis will in the course of a few years be no more. 

AliOLITlOX OF BllITISH SLAVERY. 

In March, 1824, Mr. Canning brought forward measures for ameliorating 
the condition of the slaves in the British West Indies — viz., to provide for their 
religious instruction, — to abolish Sunday markets, and the flogging of females, — 
to regulate the punishment of male slaves, — to prevent llie separation of man 
and wdfe, — or children and mother on the sale of slaves, — to secure to the slave 
his property, — to allow the evidence of slaves in courts of justige, — and to faci- 
litate the manumission of slaves. Mr. Peel, Mr. Brougham, Dr. Lushington, 
Mr. Denman, Mr. Wilberforcc, and Mr. Buxton, supported Mr. Canning. 

This and other measures led, after the most perverse resistance, to the com- 
plete abolition of slavery throughout the British Empire. This great and most 
glorious measure cost the country a large sura, for which the British public have 
willingly taxed themselves ; but great as that sum undoubtedly has been in its 
direct and indirect amount, we consider it small when balanced in the great ac- 
count of humanity, , 

The amount paid for the abolition of slavery during the ten years, 1834 to 
1843, inclusive, we estimated as follows; 

Amount paid for redemption ....... 20,000 000 

Tax, as protection duty on sugar for 10 years, say on 4,000,0(K) • 

cwt. per annum at IO 5 24,000 000 

Tax coffee, say at least 2.5,000.000 lbs. at Sd., for 10 years . 3,125,000 

Total . . £47,125,000 

« 

The amount which England has paid for the suppression of the slave trade 
on the coasts of Africa and America, has also been very great. Probably more 
than 12,875/.: which would increase the amount paid, to at least 60,000,000/. 
sterling: exclusive of the expense of the settlement of Sierra- Leone, —of the 
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Emount paid to the United States for the slaves during the late war, — and of the 
free negro settlements in Nova Scotia. 

The African slave trade has not, however, been abolished, and while Cuba, 
Porto Rico, and Brazil, the only slave-importing American countries, are allowed 
to carry on the slave trade, or be Supplied with Africans, thfe barbarities of this 
horrible traflSc will continue. 

The importation into Cuba has diminished from 25,000 slaves landed in 1839, 
to about 15,000 landed annually for the three years, 1840, 1841, and 1842. 

The annual importations in the four years ending 1820 was estimated at 
39,000. 

The importation of slaves exiDorted into Brazil from Mosainbique and other 
places in Africa, amounted, according to estimate in 1838, to 94,000. 

In 1839 the number has been estimated at 56,000. Mr. Bandinel states 
that a much greater diminution took place in 1840. But we suspect that these 
estimates must be vague, and we know that the slave trade into Brazil and Cuba 
is still carried on with great activity. 

We believe that the slave trade now carried on by Christians from Africa 
cannot be estimated under at least 50,000 negroes per annum. The Mussulman 
slav6- trade is carried on to an equal extent. 

Mussulman Slave-'rrade, — We have already noticed the measures taken by 
Mehemet Ali to suppress the trade in slaves in his dominions. That these 
measures have not been completely successful is true, and the enormities of that 
traffic, and especially of the slave hunts as carried on by the Nubians and even 
Abyssinians, are still abominably cruel. 

The slave hunts, or gazzaas^were formerly the principal sources of the supply 
of negroes, on the frontiers of Mehemet, Ali’s dominions. The wages of the 
pacha’s troops were frequently paid in slaves, at a price considerably above the 
market vjilue; and there is sufficient evidence that horrible atrocities are still com- 
mitted in the capture of slaves. It is stated that in some cases, where the blacks 
had retreated to caves and caverns, fires of straw and brushwood have been kindled 
at the entrance in order to force them out by fear of suffocation. Resistance 
leads to frays and bloodshed ; generally the poor slaves have been seized, by men 
in ambuscade, from their mothers when in the fields, from small parties of blacks 
who are surprised or waylaid by the soldiery, or by kidnapping. Wars were 
and are entered upon for the purpose of making prisoners to be sold as slaves ; 
quarrels with petty communities were made for no other purpose than to hand 
over the weaker party to the jel/ah or slave-dealer. 

, The gazzuas are graphically described by an eyewitness. Dr. Holroyd. 

“ The most cruel mode of rcpleiiisliing his army and increasing his revenue, and one 
unparalleled in modem times, is by the gazzua or aiimuil war which he wage^i against the 
Blacks. For this purpose two or three expeditions are despatched in dillerent directions 
in the months of September and October. The troops at Koixlofan are generally ordered 
to Gcbcl Nuba j those at Sennar and Wadoy Mcdineh to Gcbcl Fungi, Gcbel Lidduk, or 
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Dcaka ; and those at Kartoum, with reiTifbi*cements from Wadey Medinah, to the countiy 
of the Shellooks on the White Nile, or to the confines of Abyssinia on the river Kahaa. 
Immediately upon iny arrival in Kordofan, in the month of Marcli, I visited the then 
governor, Mustapha Bey, who had just returned from the gazzua at Gebel Nuba, with 
2187 captives, including men, women, and children. A great many more had been killed, 
or ^endeivd useless by maiming. The physician tolhe forces was selecting the able-bodied 
men for the army ; but so repeatedly has the war\>eeii carried on against this chain of 
mountains that the population has been completely drained, and from the above number 
only fifty men were deemed fit for militarv# service. These unfoitunatc indivillilals were 
marched down to Kartoum, fourteen days* journey, completely naked, and ^to add to their 
misery, a wooden stake, six or seven feet long, and forkeck at one (extremity, w^as attached 
to the neck of one, by means of a cross bar, retained in its position by stripes of bull's hide ; 
to the other end of the stake an iron ring was fastened wliich encircled the throat of 
another of these poor and harmless creatures. They were thus unmercifully driven to 
Kai*toum, with scarcely any thing to eat on the journey, and compelled to traA^ersc a burn- 
ing desert with a veiy' sparing and scanty supply of water. They were despatched in com- 
panies of fifties, and so great were their privations and fatigue on the journey, that a letter 
arrived at Kordofan, addressed to Mustaplia Bey, fi’om Koorsliid Pacha, of Kartoijm (the 
governor-general of Soudan), and which wi^s publicly r(^ad during a risit I made to the 
divan of the former, in w'bich the latter stated that of fifty slaves wlio liad left Kordofan 
some days before, only tliirty-five were living on the arrival of the caravan at Kartoum. 
But this is not the most heart-rending and appalling sequel of the gazzua^ and I would 
gladly have spared myself the narration of a fact of which I w'as an eyewitness ; but the 
circumstances of the disposition of the remaining prisoners are not generally knomi, nay, 
are scarcely credited, even in Cairo, I feel on this account less compunction in stating that 
wliich I actually beheld. At my first visit to Mustapha Bey, on the 30th of March (the day 
of my arrival at Kordofan), I foiuid him in the court before tin* divan arranging between 300 
and 400 slaves, part of the produce of his expedition, for the purpose of distributing them 
to the soldiers in lieu of pay. The slaves were arranged according to size and sex. In one 
division were placed the old and infirm women, the pregnant females, and young girls ; in 
a second, hoys about the age of from 8 to 12 years ; in a third, children fj-om 4 to 8 years 
old ; and in a fourth, infants from 1^ to 4 years old. If they could he said to have any 
pretensions to beauty or utility, the women and girls were also placed according to their ap- 
pearance, — hut the females were the refuse of their sex, the handsome haring* been pre- 
viously disposed of by sale for the harems of the Turks and Arabs. The disposition was 
made according to the military rank of tlic individual, and he was compelled to receive one- 
half of his arrears in human flesh, and the other half in money. In distributing them, one 
or two were taken from each divisi^m, and an officer with the rank of captain recoi>'ed four 
adults and three children in lieu of 1800 piasters, whilst on»j adult slave was given between 
two private soldiers. Upon receiving the slave.s, tlie officers and soldiers immediately con- 
ducted their property to their habitations, and whilst one of the former was leaving the 
court my attention was attracted to an iqfant two years and a half old, who rushed towards 
a female (whom I afterwards learnt was its mother), and seizing her, clung with the most 
filial affection, imploring her to resume that parental protection which it so highly valued ; 
until a Turkish soldier, aroused from a state of apathy by tlie cries of the child, tore it from 
its fondest hopes, and instantly separated it for ever from her who alone could afford it 
comfort and consolation in such a necessitous and helpless condition. Revolting as such 
sights are to the feelings of an Englishman, I cannot, however, omit mentioning one other 
fact : — A soldier who had been taken from Gebel Nuba, a year and a half ago, and who had 
repaired to tli^^ divan to receive his share of the produce of the g^zua, recognised amongst 
the crowd his younger brother, a boy about five or six years old, who had just been cap- 
tured. lie had placed him upon his knee, and was caressing him most affectionately, when 
Mustapha Bey observed the circumstance. He inquired from the soldier who the boy was, 
and learning that he was his brother, turned to the scribe and inquired his value ; the latter 
replied, four five dollars ; ^ then,’ said the governor, ^ let him take him for three, and 
place this sum to his account.’ ” 

The recent measures adopted by Mehemet Ali will greatly ameliorate the 
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atrocities of the slave hunts, but while the Mahometans of Turkey, Persia, and 
Arabia continue to purchase Africans, the Mussulman slave-trade will continue 
in full activity. 

Dr. Holroyd, gives the following additional particulars relative to th^ interior 
slave trade of Africa. The two principal merchants at Kartoum are M. Viziiire, 
and Soliman Aga, a Turk ; the former is a Frenchman, and has many years been 
engaged in trading first between Kordofan and Cairo, and subsequently' between 
Kartoum and^Cairo. 

“ At Kartoum, M. Vizi^re always appears in the bazaar in a Frank dress, and wears the 
decoration of tlie Ic/ifion of honour. From the pacha ha^dug monopolized all the exports 
of Soodan, notliing is now left for the merchant to hnng to Cairo except slaves, and M. 
Vizi^rc has consequently, from his immense capital, become one of the largest slave-mer- 
chants in the Belled of Soodan. It is reported that he hoists the tricoloured flag over his 
cargo of sla\'es on descending the river from Wady llalfah to Cairo. Soliman Aga also takes 
slaves +p Cairo, and both lie and M. Viziere return with similar commodities adapted for the 
market. These consist of broad cloth, calico, chintzes, pistol-belts, saddles and saddlc-elotlis, 
bridles, rice, tea, sugar, soap, mishinish, kumaradeen, sweetmeats, shoes, rugs, crockery, 
hardware, lanterns, ike. Some of the merchants also bring with them macaroni, vennicelli, 
wine, and a few other luxuries for the resident Europeans. There are stalls in tlie bazaar for 
the merchants, and a daily mai’ket for necessaries for the jieasants, and perishable articles. 
Most of the selling is conducted by means of criers, w'ho act the part of auctioneers ; and 
one may be seen disposing a.t the same time of many articles of wearing-apparel, guns, a 
moutfipiece, a dromedary, and two or three head of slaves. Each article is disposed of to 
the highest bidder. Much traffic in slaves is done in the bazaar ; but besides public sales, 
many are sold by private contract. Slaves are most abundant after the gazzua and during 
the commenccTneiit of the khareef, or rainy season in the months of May, June, and July. 

I was at Kartoum in the former month, and the prices were about as follow : 

Piasters. £ s. £ s. 


A good adult male slave 

400 to 

500 

4 

0 

to 

5 

0 

An ordinary adult 

150 „ 

300 

1 

10 


3 

0 

A male slave from Deiika 

. i 0 „ 

100 

3 

10 

>> 

5 

0 

An Abyssinian hoy 

600 „ 

1000 

6 

0 

>? 

10 

0 

A female adult sla-vc 

200 „ 

400 

2 

0 

>9 

4 

0 

A female from Deiika 

100 „ 

200 

] 

0 


2 

0 

An Ahyssiiiiaii girl 

600 „ 

1500 

6 

0 


15 

0 


“ Children are cheaper than adults, except they have been long in the country, can 
speak Arabic, and undertake a little service.” 

“ Almost every jierson in Kordofan is a slave-mercliant, and if an individual can gain 
only a few piasters by the sale, tlie unfortunate captive is sure to change hands. I hardly 
ever entered a house in El Obeid \rithout noticing one or more slaves in irons, and "l 
ascertained that they were obliged to adopt this plan of restraint, as tliey frequently ab- 
sconded to Gebel Dair, a chain of mountains only one day distant from Kordofan, and 
not subject to Mahomet Ali Pacha. The price of slaves is about 25 piasters each less 
than the list already given, and the largest number is exposed for sale during the months 
of March, April, and May, when the troops return from the gazzua. Upon purchasing a 
slave in the Belled of Soodan, the buyer is allowed to have him or her in his house three 
nights before the purchase is completed, giving a deposit of one-fourtli or OKB-fiftli of the 
price agreed upon by the seller. I'he grounds of return are madness, incontinence of 
urine at night, snoring, and the venereal disease. If the slave is free from these com- 
plaints, the buyer completes the purchase ; but if not, he sends back the slave and receives 
the deposit. If the slave is a young girl, and the party intending to purchase has con- 
nexion with her during her period of probation, he cannot return her, but he is compelled 
to take her. A slave who has had the smallpox is preferred ; and the purchaser always 
inquires if the slave has suffered from this contagious disease. 
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‘‘ The duty upon merchandize entering or passing New Dongolo is 30 piasters tlie 
camel -load, without any refcTencc to the kind of goods transported ; a duty is also exacted, 
upon entering Kartoum, of one -tenth of the value of the goods — thus if a merchant takes 
100 pieces of calico to Kartoum, he pays a duty amounting to the value of 10 pieces. The 
dijjy upon goods entering Kordofan is 150 piasters the camel -load; and this is exclusive of 
the dut/'at New Dongola. The duty upon each ^lavc, black or Abyssinian, male or fe- 
male, large or small, at Kordofan, is* 45 piasters^ The duty at Kartoum is for a very 
pretty black or Abyssinian, 60 piasters ; for oniinar}^ slaves, 45 piasters. If the duty has 
been paid at Kordofan, and tlie. slave is tiiken tlu’ough Kartoom, there is no e:jtra duty, 
unless the merchant sells, when tlicre is an additional tax of 25 jnastei’s yer head ; if the 
merchant takes his slaves to Cairo by the Nubian desertMiul Korosko, he does not pay a 
tax at El-Meteinnch or Berber, unless he disposes of any, and then the tax is 25 piasters, 
similar to what is paid at Kai*tomn. At Aboo Ilamed tliere is a duty of 1^ piaster each. 
The duty upon slaves of all kinds at New Dongola, is 15 piasters each, i'he duty at 
Darrou is 34 piasters each ; and at old Cairo 1 1 piasters. The slave-merchants from 
Darfoor pay a duty of 25 piasters per head at Essiout, and 1 H at Old Cairo. The duty 
upon eunuchs is the same as upon other slaves ; the taxes arc generally paid by the 
vender.” ^ 

Berbera, on the Gulf of Oman, is the rendezvous of the slave-merchants 
from Sennaar and Kartoum, who proceed to Cairo by the desert of Korosko. 
Here is a large traffic in slaves, the price of an adult male negro being about 
450 piasters (4/. IO 5 .), and of a female, 500 to 600 (5/. to 6/.). • 

Slavery in Christian Countries . — There are no slaves in any European coun- 
try, except Turkey, unless the serfs of Russia and Hungary be considered slaves. 
In the United States of America tlie number of slaves is about 2,750,000. 

In Brazil, slavery is in its fullest meaning, rccogiiised by law. The number 
of slaves is, however, unknown ; but in all the republics of America, slavery has 
been declared by law to be put down gradually. 

In Mexico, slavery may, by the laws, and by practice^ be considered extinct. 

Buenos Ayres has not declared that any citizens found engaged in the 
slave trade shall be treated as pirates. In Buenos Ayres the census of the 
population gives from 600,000 to 675,000 of Spaniards and mixed breeds, 
but no slaves; nor does it appear that there arc ‘any unless they be domestic 
servants. The pastoral nature of the country, and the little attention to agri- 
culture, would seem to warrant ^that slavery has been discontinued, as W’as 
intended on the Declaration of Independence, on the 3d Sept. 1826. Slaves 
were, however, allowed to be imported in small numbers as domestic servants 
only. The law was annulled on the 25th of October of that year, and further, by 
decree, in 1833. There does not appear, however, any authentic^ proof that 
slavery has actually ceased to exist, and the probability is, that there are house- 
hold servants held as slaves, and very few, if any, agricultural slaves in the 
republic. 

In the three states which formed the republic of Colombia, there were*, in 
1834, viz.— 

In New Granada, Whites, 1,058,000; Indians, 376,000; free coloured, 168,000; 
slaves, 84,300. TotJil, 1,686,300. 
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The slaves should^ since that period, have nearly all been freed, according to 
the law for gradual abolition, but this does not appear to be the case. 

In the Republic of Equator there were, in 1834, viz. — Whites, 157,000; Indians, 
393,000; free coloured, 42,000 ; slaves, 8000. Total, 600,000. 

These slaves have, it is supposed, been nearly all freed by the present time. 

In Venezuela there were, in 1834, viz. — Whites, 200,000 ; Indians, 207,000 ; free 
coloured, 433,009 ; slaves* abolished, 660,000. Total, 900,000. 

In Peru-Bolivia there appears to be" little, if -any slavery. No slaves are 
given in the r<?turns. ^ 

Within the republics of New Granada and Venezuela only, does the legal 
process of abolition, seem to have been interrupted and neutralized by practice ; 
but it does not appear, in consequence, that slavery has become virtually per- 
manent. 

Those countries which grow sugar by slave labour and exj^ort it, but with 
which TJreat Britain has no treaties of commerce, are Spain, in Cuba, and Porto 
Rico: France, in the West Indies, and Isle of France ; possibly the Birman Em- 
pire, where previously to 1820, a great number of Siamese were captured in war^ 
of whi)m about 16,000 are stated to have been made slaves; but they are said 
to be employed as domestic slaves, i. e. household servants and not field- 
labourers. 


, CHAPTER XVII. 

THE FIFTH REGION OF AFRICA. 

The fifth region or division of Southern Africa, comprehends the Hottentot 
country, the district of the Cape and Caflraria. With the exception of the 
arid and steril coast, between Beiiguela and the Hottentot country, and the 
Desert extending north of the Tropic of Capricorn, this region is generally 
fertile, and the climate temperate and salubrious, yet uncertain ; and the ground 
often parched by the long drouglits, or delugei by rains. The native inhabitants, 
with the exception of tl\e Caffres, are still more ignorant and degraded, if possible, 
than the negroes. The soil, although difficult to be brought under cultivation, from 
the woods being naturally almost impenetrable, yields wheat, culinary vegetables, 
flax, bemp,'*grapes, mulberries, &c. Salt is plentiful. Iron, copper, and petroleum 
are considered abundant. For Europeans this portion of Africa is probably bet- 
ter adapted than any other. It may chiefly be considered under tKe dominion 
of England ; and its commerce, agriculture, and pasturage, especially its sheep pas- 
turage, have become of considerable value. Yet the want of good roads, in the 

• 

* The slaves in Venezuela, should nearly all have been freed by enactments, made in 1819, 
and afterwards ; but this does not appear to have been the case. 
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Cape colony^ forms a great iinpcdimerjt to cultivation, and to bringing tbe wine, or 
any other product of tlie soil, to market. The area of the colony of the Cape of 
Good Hope is calculated at 110,256 square miles, being only one-tenth less than 
the area of the United Kingdom. If Great Britain, however, extends the terri- 
tory of the Cape colony so far as to include ^Port Natal, the area of the whole 
will greatly exceed that of the United Kingdom. 

The population in 1839 consisted /)f 68,180 whites, and 75,091 bkek and 
coloured people. ^ 

In 1839 the live stock, and tlie arable land and produce of the colony are 
stated by Mr. Poster, from official returns, as follow : 

‘‘ Horses, 56,703 ; horneil cattle, 30(),H0J) ; sheep, 2,329,191 ; aiitt goafs, 393,601. 



Acres. 

Bushels. 

Wheat 

74,838 produces 

395,329 

Barl(‘y . . . . 

. 21,499 

2cS3,32a 

Rye \ 

5,536 

32,010 

Oats . . . . 

. 33,487 

185,759 

Maize and millet . 

. 2,939 

32,068 

Peas, beans, potatoes, &c. 

. 1,794 

39,912 


As an agricultural country, whether from negligent husbandry or from the 
nature of the climate, this colony has been so far a failure, and the returns j)er acre 
of wheat, although of good quality, appear to be less than six bushels. The culture 
of grapes and the making of wdne has been attempted to be encouraged by low 
duties on the latter, in England. The quality of the wine has not improved, nor 
has the quantity greatly increased of late years. The Boorsy settled in tlie coun- 
try, attend rather to their flocks than to agriculture. The climate is favourable 
to the breeding of sheep. The colonists of the Cape draw up a very different 
account of the country to the descriptions of several visiters and travellers. 
An article inserted in a recent number of tlie Gnaham’s Town Journal states — 

“ Every objection that has been made to the extension of civilized society in South 
Africa is opposed by the eTidenoo of our senses, and by a long series of indubitable facts. 

“ Had neither Van lliebeck, or any other European pd venturer, ever sot foot on the 
shore of this country it might, and Avould most ])robably, have been still in the exclusive 
possession of wandering hordes of Hottentots, ‘ living without God and without liojic,' 
their onl^r desire self-gratilicatlon, their only mental exercise, the best means for the cir- 
cumvention and destruction either of the wild beasts of the country or their weaker neigh- 
bours. By an all-wise and ovcmiling Providence, this has not been pennitted — a little 
hand of Europeans were led to the extreme point of this vast continent — they there sowed 
the seeds of colonization, and these have sprung np and sjiread, not merely to tliis frontier, 
hut also to the tropic. And the process must still go on. No meridy human power can 
stay it — can say ‘so far slialt thou go and no fartlier,’ and lienee it rerauiiis for the 
British government to decide as to whether it will wisely take the initiative in this stu- 
pendous and glorious work, or whether with weak and cowai'd steps it will liug^.r in the 
rear, and tardily follow, as in the Natal case, a movement, which it may encumber, hut 
cannot possibly prevent. 

“ The^ last twenty-three years afford eminent examples in each of these respects. 
Refer for instance to the returns below, and what do we learn therefrom ? Why that in 
one solitar)» instance, wliere the government has led colonization, the most important 
benefits have resulted tlierefrom to the whole colony. The Albany settlement was planted 
in 1820, at an expense to the nation of 50,000/., and what do we already behold as the 
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result? The desert converted into a garden; towns, villages, and hamlets, presenting 
themselves where all before was a cheerless solitude ; the busy hum of industry lieai'd in 
every direction, the establishment of just laws, education and religion diffusing their benign 
and sovereign and eternal influences tliroughout the land, and a trade created which 
absorbs merchandize, chiefly English manufactures, to the extent of upwards of 160,000/. 
per annum, raising and sending home raw material in one year to the extent of J 13,0(X)/, 
There is no brighter example in the wdrUFs history of the advantages of colonization than 
is presented within a circle of country from the centre of which we now write. But still 
let it hi^ borne in mind, that this success, great and decisive as it is, is the mere fore- 
shadowing of what may, with the blessing of jVovidence, be reasonably expected.” 

“ The gi-eaA staple of the proyiiute, wool, is only tlie product of the last twelve years — 
and yet recent as this is, it amounts already in quantity to 1,000,000 lbs. for the past 
year, the estimated value of which is within a fraction of 47,000/. In the next ten years 
this, with moderate success, may he quadrupled. 

“ Now look at the reverse of this picture. At Natal the government have obstinately 
opposed the progress of cok)nizati(>n. To stop it altogether was bey ond the power of any 
goveniment. And what has been the deplorable consequences ? We have been talking of 
philanthropy, and acting so as to oeeasion the destruction of thousands of human lives — 
preachang economy, and squaud(*ring treasure like dirt — showing the duty of allegiance, 
and exciting to disaffection —calling for peac^e, and provoking to hostility. And after all the 
very measure must bo adopted, which had it been takejj at the outset, would have prevented 
all the mischief. 

“ An i?nportant circumstance should nob be overlooked in reference to these retuims, 
and tl(!tt is the w^ool export of the Eastern Province, of only twelve years’ creation, exceeds 
the sta])lo and ancient export of the Western Province, wine, by 7845/. ! 

‘^Another subject of de<ip consideration for those who legislate for the colony, is the 
relative progress of its two great div isions — the eastern and w^estern. 

The extraordinary increase, too, in the amount of the rev(uiue of customs in the 
Eastern Port, from 1369/. iii 1835 to 10,846/. in 1842 must also strike every person, who 
will take the trouble of looking into these ivturns, and it very naturally suggests the 
cjuestion — Why, wiicn the government of the colony builds, manages, and keeps in repair 
three jetties at C!ipe Towui, the beautiful structure now complete at Port Elizabeth to the 
length of 481 feet of w ooden piles and decking, besides 207 feet of the best-built masonry 
abutment (eiitiiely by private contributions, to the extent of 6000/.) should be left to 
languish for w'aut of a few hundred pounds from the government purse, the piirj)ose being 
exclusively that of facilitating the commerce of the colony.” 

The commercial regulations^ navigation and trade of the colony of the Cape 
will be comprised hereafter, under the liead of Buirisn Possessions. 


CHAPTER XVIII. 

TIIK fciilXTIl HKGION OF AFRICA. 

The six»th region of Eastern Africa, extends along the sea- coast, from the lati- 
tude of 20 deg. S. bounding on Southern Africa, or the Cape district, to 12 deg. N. 
(bounding on Abyssinia), and including a vast inferior country, with tfie coasts of 
Sofala, and Mosambique, where the Portuguese have long had establishments ; 
the coast of Zanguebar, Ajan, and Soumalis. Wc may also include as append- 
ages the islands of Madagascar, Mauritius, and Bourbon, and the snxill islands 
which lie off the coast. 
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This immense region is occupied by ignorant barbarous races, ruled or com- 
manded by despotic chiefs ; and its numerous states are generally described as 
having ever been in a state of confusion and anarchy. We have, however, no 
information to justify our saying much on this or any other subject relative to 
Eastern‘Africa. The journals of the jesuit, »Antonia Fernande? ; reports made 
at diflferent periods to the Portuguese government ; the information collected by 
Malte-Brun; byM. Brae, and introduced on his admirable chart of Aftica ; by 
M. Balbi, and by the editors of the Aiinuaire du^ Commerce ; an/1 the reports 
and journals of English naval officers and traders, enable us to say little more 
of Eastern Africaj than that the coasts of Mosambique and S^ofala are indented 
with bays, and in many parts skirted with islands, and have several, but few 
good, harbours; that the Zambeze, supposed to flow from Nigritia through 
these countries, appears to be a great river, which, n'ith its other mouths, 
the Quilimana and Couma, discharge into the straits of Mosambique; that many 
other rivers which fall into the Indian ocean, although considered to be of 
great length, and navigable, arc only known to Europeans at the sea-coast; that 
Mosambique and Sofala have excellent soils, which produce, where cultivated, 
indigo, sugar-cane, rice, wheat, potatoes, beans, maize, all kinds of fruits; and 
in a wild state, oranges, lemons, oleaginous plants and trees ; senna, rhuljarb, 
and countless medicinal plants; the vine, mulberry, and olive; and excellent 
teak and other valuable timber trees. . 

Wild fowl are abundant, and a great variety of fish is stated to frequent the 
rivers and coasts— the crocodile and hippopotamus infest the Zambeze; the lion, 
tiger, rhinoceros, elephant, and numerous fierce animals and reptiles inhabit 
the forests; gold-dust is still considered to be abundant; iron and copper plen- 
tiful. The W'hole country is still, however, in the wildest state of barbarism ; 
and the blacks who inhabit it are in the most ignorant and degraded condition. 

England has scarcely any commercial intercourse whatever with this ex- 
tensive section of the world. The Portuguese, and the Arabs of Mascate, are, 
and have long been, the traders to Eastern Africa. One of the partners of an 
enterprising English house w'ho visited the coast, three years ago, for the purpose 
chiefly of obtaining information, has stated tour that its neglected resources are 
of valuable commercial importance. 

The following sketches of the principal places along the sea-coast, are founded 
on the authority of some recent Portuguese accounts, Milburn’s Orfenfal Com- 
merce, the Aniiuaire du Commerce and the Bulletins of the Minister of Cora 
merce, Pans. 
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CHAPTER XIX. 

SICAPOinS AND THADE OF EASTERN AFRICA. 

Port Natal, now taken possession of by the British, is situated in latitude 
29 deg. 5G in\i. S., and longitude about 31 deg. 30 min. E. The river is wide 
at its entrance. The bar is very dangerous, not having more than 5 feet at low 
water, and the se^ rises but 5 feet more, except in the months of September and 
October, when there is about 12 feet at high water. The course over the bar, 
which is very narrow, is to the S. W. the swell being very great ; two or three 
seas will carry a vessel over it, and tlicn the W'ater deepens to 3, 4, and 5 fathoms. 

TlTis place w^as much frequented by the earlier voyagers to India, and afterwards 
by the Portuguese from Rlosambique, wdio imported eoarse piece-goods, chiefly 
blue cloth, iron, beads, tobacco, and spirits; and received in return, elephants’ 
tecthjp cattle, and sometimes ambergris. The natives are said to be inoffensive, 
but generally go armed w’ith lances, and bow’s and arrows ; and that their houses 
builfr nearly all of straw and mats, but in a neat manner. The river abounds 
with fish, and turtle is occasionally to be met with. 

Delagoa Bay is of considerable extent, being about 7 leagues broad from 
east to west, and near 20 leagues deep from north to south ; but the channel on 
account of the«shoals on both sides, is not more than five miles in breadth. The 
north point, or Cape St. Mary’s, the N. E. point of the island of the same name, 
is in lat. 25 deg. 58 min. S., and long, 33 deg. 15 min. E. This island is sepa- 
rated from the mainland by a narrow rocky channel. 

This bay has three principal rivers ; viz., Manica, Delagoa, and Machavanna. 
Manica, the northernmost, when discovered by the Portuguese in 1545, W'as the 
only one navigable for large vessels ; here they formed a settlement and built a 
fort, but abandoned it in consequence of its entrance being choked with sand. 
The Delagoa river, which has a bar with About 15 feet on it at low water, is 
the only one at present frequented by English vessels. The Dutch settled a fac- 
tory here, which they held till 1727> when a strong squadron of English pirates 
wdio had their rendezvous on Madagascar, after plundering ^he Dutch ware- 
houses, ra&ed them and the fort to the ground. In 1777 an establishment was 
made here, on account of the Ostend East India Company, under the command 
of Col. Bolts, who built w arehouses, and erected a battery of 12 guns on the 
south side of the river. In consequence of a protest from the Portuguese go- 
vernment, the cabinet of Vienna disavowed the settlement, and a force was sent 
from Goa, wdio treated the Imperialists in a similar manner to that ii/ which the 
Dutch w'ere treated by the pirates in 1/27 ? their ships, cllects, and men, liaving 
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been seized and carried off. The Machavauiia river, about 8 leagues south from 
Delagoa river, is not navigable for vessels drawing more than 6 feet water ; such 
vessels can proceed about 90 miles above the entrance, where the trade is carried 
on, and where the chief usually resides. 

Delagoa river h^ been much frequented b^ South Sea wlialcrs, as the bay, 
which is very commodious and safe, abounds An whales. It is navigable by ves- 
sels drawing about 12 feet water, for upwards of 40 miles, and for large boats for 
about 200. Ships commonly lie about two miles up the river, w’lvire they have 
deep water, and are perfectly secure from all winds. A considerable trade was 
formerly carried qn at the rivers in the bay, for elej)ljants’ tcjth and gold-dust. 
The huts of the natives are neat, and circular, about 15 feet in diameter, having 
only one entrance, and surrounded with palisadoes about four feet high. The 
natives are Caffres, of a bright black colour. They seem a goodnatured and 
harmless people, but are sharp and cunning, and ask tlirce times more thaw they 
will take for their goods. They arc great beggars, particularly on the north side 
of the river; the natives at a distance up the rivers are reckoned more treache- 
rous and ferocious than those in the bay. 

• I 

Imports and Exports , — The Portuguese used to send a ship occasionally to 
tills river, from Mosambique, and the Parsecs, on tlie Malabar coast, have 
sent small vessels at different times, their imports consisting of Arrangoc beads, 
buttons, brass wire, cutlery, copper, iron, piece-goods, pipes, sugar, spirits, 
tobacco, and wearing-apparel. 

Their returns were principally elephants' teeth ; the Portuguese have also 
taken slaves to Mosambique. Ambergris is occasionally to be met with, like- 
wise gold-dust in small quantities, and hippopotami’s teeth. 

Provisions. — Mr. Milburn says, “ Provisions and refreshments arc to be procured in 
plenty, and veiy reasonably, after permissloii of the chief is obtained. There is a kind of 
master-attendant here, called the king of the water ; lie informs the cliief of the arnval of 
any ship in the hay, and you cannot purchase any bullocks till the chief comes down to 
his house at the landing-place, where yon must make him a present of some old clotlies 
and liquor: he gives you in return a bullock, after which you may get wliat you want 
every day. Die master-attendant has a great number of cattle ; he comes on btiard your 
ship, remains as long as you please, andrwill accompany any officer on shore to trade : by 
keeping on good terms with liiin, you can get every thing that ean be pj’ocured here. The 
bullocks are very good ; for a piece of coarse Surat piece-goods, one weigliiiig between 
three and foiu* hundredweight may be got ; fowls for an iron lioop each, or two metal 
buttons ; vegetable^ and fruit, for old clothes, empty bottles, &c. Turtle is sometimes to 
he met with. Firewood and water are in plent}'^, and easily procured. The hay and 
rivers abound with a vaidcty of excellent fish, which are brought off by the natives in their 
boats, and cost a mere trifle.” 

From Delagoa Bay to Cape Corientes, in latitude 24 deg. I min. S., and 
longitude 35 deg. 51 min. E., the coast Ijas been seldom visited by Europeans, 
and has been hitherto little known, except probably to the Portuguese. 

Tniiam^an Bay is five leagues to the northward of Cape Corientes, about 
three miles to the westward of which, is tlic entrance of the river, in latitude 
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23 deg. 47 min. S., and longitude 35 deg. 52 min. E. ; but on account of the 
numerous shoals in the bay, it is only frequented by small vessels. Inhamban 
Town is situated about eight miles from the entrance of the river. The Portu- 
guese have here a resident, and a few troops for his protection. Vessels from 
Mosambique come here to trade fogr slaves, elepliants^ teeth, and gold-dust. 

SoFALA is situated up a river,* navigable only by small vessels, having a bar 
at its entrance, which has only 12 or 14, feet on it at low water. The fort of 
Sofala is on appoint of land, insulated at high water, in latitude 20 deg. 15 min. 
S., and longitude 34 deg. 45 min. E. ; the town, which principally consists of 
huts, lies on the^north side of the river. The anchorage is. about four miles 
from the fort, in five fathoms, having the flagstaff bearing N. 33 deg. W. Ships 
ought not to enter this place witliout a pilot. A Portuguese resident, with a 
party of men, are stationed here ; there are also some merchants, who procure 
elephaais' teeth, slaves, gold-dust, &c. 

Sofala was visited by the Portuguese soon after tlieir discovery of the pas- 
sage round the Cape of Good Hope. They were kindly received; and in 1507^ 
notwiUistanding the opposition they experienced from the Arab merchants fre- 
quenting the port, ol)tained permission to build a fort, which they have held 
ever jsince: the climate is extremely unhealthy, and its commercial importance is 
greatly diminished. 

The imports are coarse piece-goods, and other articles suitable to the taste of 
the natives ; the returns are gold, elephants’ teeth, and slaves. It is said that, 
from tlie mines jn tlie neighbourhood of Sofala, more than 2,000,000 metigals of 
gold were formerly extracted, the value of which was estimated at 1,666,606/. 
sterling. The trade in slaves is still considerable. The Arabs have long carried 
on an extensive trade with this part of tlie eastern coast. 

At Sofala, and other places where the Portuguese have residents, a guard 
is usually placed on board any vessel that may touch, to prevent illicit trade ; 
but, by gaining the favour ot^tlic commandant, trade may be transacted at most 
of tliese places. They are all subordinate to Jlosambique, and all the Portu- 
guese coasting-vessels belong to that port. 

Ships touching at different parts of the east coast of Africa, little frequented, 
ought to be careful in lairding with their boats, as the natives of many places 
are much prejudiced against Europeans ; and not without cause. Both French 
and English vessels, as well as Portuguese, who formerly visited the coast, after 
enticing the natives on board, carried them away, and sold them as slaves. A 
vessel from the Cape of Good Hope was famed for procuring slat^es in this 
manner ; and it is said that, before the abolition of British slavery, when this 
vessel was lurking at an island called Chulawan, to the southward of Sofala, 
the son of the chief, governing the country on the banks of the river oppo- 
site the island, with several of his subjects, were allured on board, under 
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pretence of friendship, and carried away to the Cape, where most of the slaves 
were formerly procured in this perfidious manner. 

The CuMA or Zambeze river, is in many places more than a league broad. 
About 20 leagues from its joining the sea it divides itself into two branches, the 
southernmost of wjiich is called Luabo ; Jhis also divides itself into two 
branches : tlie other principal arm is the Quilimane. In the middle of the 
river there are several islands. Tlje entrance of Luabo river is in about 
19 deg. S. latitude; that of Gluilimane in 18 deg. 10 min. S., an longitude 37 
deg. 30 min. E. * 

The town of ^uilimane is situated on the north side of the river, about 
five leagues from its entrance. The river has a bar, having only 2i fathoms on 
it at low water ; here the Mosambique vessels discharge their cargoes into small 
boats, to proceed to Sena, the principal Portuguese settlement on the river, 
wliich is more than 60 leagues distant, in latitude 3 7 deg. 37 min. S. •• Large 
quantities of gold-dust have been annually procured at Sena, likewise elephants’ 
teeth, wax, rhinoceros-liorns, hides, &c. The Africans from the interior have 
sometimes arrived from distant regions, — taking two or three months'* time 
to travel to Sena, to purchase European and Indian goods for gold. This 
part of the coast of Africa has been considered the Peru of the Portuguese gold 
was formerly so common in tlic interior, that many of tlieir household utensils 
were made of this metal. The slave trade is still carried on from Gluilimane ; 
but the trade in gold and ivory has decreased. 

Mosambique Island is situated in lat. 15 deg. 1 min. S., apd long. 40 deg. 
40 min. E. It is the principal settlement of the Portuguese on the east coast of 
Africa, and the metropolis to which the others are subordinate. The harbour is 
one of the best on the coast, and is formed by the islands of St. Jago and St. 
George, which arc to the soutliward of its entrance, and that of Mosambique, 
about three miles to the nortli-west of the others. Mosambique Island is not 
above three miles in circumference, to the westward of which is the harbour. 
Ships generally anchor wdthin St. George’s Island, and wait for a pilot to carry 
them to the proper anchorage. ♦ 

Mosambique w^as first visited by the Portuguese, under De Gama, in 1498. 
It w'as then described as a large towm, full of merchants, who traded with the 
Moors of India for spices, precious stones, and other commodities.” The natives 
received De Gama in a friendly manner, taking them to be Turks. On discover- 
ing them to be Christians, it is asserted, that they laid a plan for their destruc- 
tion, whictf was discovered in time for Dc Gama to remove from the harbour ; 
but that being in want of water, he took the place by force, and previous to his 
departure for India he cannonaded and destroyed a great part of the town. In 
1510 the •Portuguese obtained permission to settle a factory at Mosambique^ 
under the pretence of wanting a station to procure refreshments for their out- 
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ward and homeward bound shii^s.* They soon after expelled the inljabitants, 
and have retained possession ever sirtce. Its climate is said to have improved. 

Mosambique is strongly fortified, and has several large churches, convents, 
and other public buildings. Many of the houses are well built, but the principal 
part of the town consists of an assemblage of huts. Water^is scarce, and pre- 
served in large cisterns. 

The Portuguese ships have generally stopped here on their voyages to and 
from India ; ahd a consideral^le trade was long carried on with the neighbouring 
places on the coast, principally for slaves. About 10,000 were annually exported 
to the islands of Mauritius and Bourbon, the Portuguese settlements on the coast 
of Brazil, and to India. Although, under the treaty between England and Por- 
tugal, this traffic is illegal, it is still carried on to a great extent, and in a horrible 
manner. 

Immediately on the arrival of a vessel, a guard is placed on board, to prevent 
illicit trade ; notwithstanding which, with proper management, whatever goods 
are required, may be readily obtained. 

C(«//s, Weig/ils, and Measures . — The coins current are Spanish dollars, cru- 
sados, and testoons ; 4 testoons making 1 crusado, the exchange of which with 
Spanish dollars varies from 250 to 270 crusados per 100 dollars. 

The weights arc the frazil and the bahar ; 20 of the former making one of the 
latter, which is considered equal to 240 lbs. avoirdupois. 

The duties on foreign gooda when imported is about 20 per cent ad valorcjn. 

Imports and!^ Exports . — ^The principal article of trade is slaves. Gold is annu- 
ally brought from Sennaar and Sofala ; and amber, aml>ergris, elephants’ teeth, 
columbo-root, tortoiseshell, and cowries. 

The trade carried on between Mosambique and the British settlements in 
India w^as at one time considerable. It is now of little value. 

Mosambique is chiefly dependant on Madagascar and other places for provi- 
sions, which are consequently dear. Water is very scarce, there being only tw’o 
good wells, — one on the island, and the other on the main ; the rest are brackish. 
Wood is procured from the mainland, where tlie Portuguese have gardens, wdiich 
produce vegetables and fruits of various kinds. An English mercantile house has 
been lately established here. 

Qurrimua is the name given to a chain of islands extending as far as Cape 
Delgado along the coast. That called Querimba, wdiich gives its name to the 
whole, is in lat. about 12 deg. 20 min. S., and longitude 40 deg. 5g min. E., 
being about four or 5 miles long, and the most considerable of the group. These 
islands w^ere formerly inhabited by Arabs, but the Portuguese, in their early 
voyages into these seas, not only plundered them, under the pretence of their 
being Mahometans, but murdered them all, without sparing either age or sex. 
They remained uninhabited a long time, till at length some Portuguese from Mo- 
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sambique and (5oa settled upon them, and l)rought slaves to till the ground, and 
defend them. On Querimba there are some well-built houses, not contiguous to 
each other, but scattered like so many farmhouses. The church stands in the 
Cftfitre of them, and mass is performed by a priest. 

Macaloe bay 6r harbour is situated about 18 leagues to the northward of 
Querimba, and is formed between the mainland and the island Macaloe. Should 
a ship wish to stop here, it will be necbssary to make the signal for a pifot. On 
the north side of the point on the main, is the towp, directly opprfsite the island 
Macaloe, where the sultan resides, and where vessels that trade to this place 
anchor in seven 6r eight fathoms, good holding-ground, mud vnd sand. 

M0NGAL.LOU River opens to the N. W. of Cape Delgado, in lat. 10 deg. 7 
min. S. It is difficult of access, but has from 9 to 11 fathoms in the fair channel 
up to the anchorage above the town, which is a little wdthin the north point of 
the river. Provisions are to be procured in abundance, likewise firewood, but 
good water with difficulty. A considerable trade was carried on some years ago, 
and to some extent still by the Arabs, in slaves, elephants’ teeth, &c. 

Lindy River. — About six leagues from the former, is large, and easy of 
access, having many villages around, the principal of which is Lindy, on the 
northern side. It is said to be an excellent harbour, where provisions, wood, 
and water may he easily procured. 

Coast of Zanguebar. — The climate of this country is remarkably hot, and 
said to be very unhealthy. 

Quiloa, is situated on an island, in latitude 8 deg. 41 min. S., and longitude 
39 deg. 47 min. E. The island is about six miles long from north to south. The 
harbour is between the island and the main, and is capable of receiving ships 
of any size, where they lie secure in all weathers. The entrance is intricate. 
The tow'll is represented as large and w'ell built; the liouses of stone, two or 
three stories high, having terraced roofs. The str^eets are very narrow : on one 
side of the town is the fort, w'here the governor resides ; it is strong, and sur- 
rounded by a ditch. Quiloa was first visited by the Portuguese in 1500, who 
were kindly received by the reigning prince ; but in consequence of the charac- 
ter given of them by the Arab merchants frequenting the port, the intercourse 
with them was broken off, and they wrere refused to trade in his dominions ; 
they therefore proceeded to India, attacking all the Arab ships they met with in 
their way, in revenge for the affront they had received from those of Iluiloa. In 
1505 the Portuguese, under D’Almeyda, attacked and took the town, built a 
strong fort, and left a garrison of 500 men, who were afterwards driven out by 
the Arabs ; since which period it has remained in their hands ; or rather, like 
the whole coast of Zanguebar, in the possession of the Imaum of Mascate, under 
w'hose sovereignty it now is. 

The trade of this port, which was formerly, but not now', important, is carried 
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on by the Mascate Arabs ; they import piece-goods of various kinds, suga 
arrack, spices, &c., and receive, in return, slaves, and elephants’ teetln Th 
place has been seldom visited by Europeans. 

Zanzibar is the largest island on this part of the coast, and on sailing along, 
it has a most beautiful appearance; its north end is in latitude 6 deg. 26^min. S., 
and longitude 39 deg. 46 min. E. It was first visited by the Portuguese in 1503, 
when tliey took a number of vessels belonging to the place, wlicreupon in re- 
taliation the king made an attempt upon the Portuguese ships ; but being defeated, 
])e<'ice was concluded, the king agreeing to pay tribute. In 1509 the inhabitants 
having neglected tV> pay the tribute, the town was attacked, plundered, and de- 
stroyed by tlie Portuguese. The English first visited it in 1591 ; but it has since 
then been rarely frequented by the English. 

There are two harbours, the outer and inner, both fit for receiving large ships. 
The British sliips of war. Leopard and Orestes were forced into Zanzibar in 1799 
for refreshments; the following were the observations entered in their journals : 

“ Got a pilot on board, and ran close into the inner harbour at low water, tliroiigh a 
very n^irrow channel, scarce three-quarters of a mile wide, and anchored about a mile from 
the town. The fort saluted with three guns, as did a ship under Moonsh colours, bound 
to Mascatc. The town is composed of some few good houses ; the rest are huts of straw 
mat, Nvhich are very neat. 'J lie latitude of the town is 6 deg. 6 min. S., and longitude 
39 deg. 33 min. E. The inhabitants made every profession of serviiig us; but they were 
so slow and indolent, that we had but little assistance from them by boats. We com- 
pleted tile water within a few tons with the ship’s boats ; by watching the tides, you get 
plenty of water at Freshwater River, which is about four miles to the eastAvard of the 
anchorage ; you ^>11 your casks some distance from the beach, and bale out of the stream ; 
but at high water it is ratlicr bi aekisli ; it is tlierefore advisable to fill with the falling tide, 
and take them olF with the flood. Tliere are several w'ells in and about tlie Iowbl but they 
will not allow' the water to be taken from some of them from religious motives, xhey will 
supply you Avith plenty of Avood. 

“ Here you can obtain many kinds of refreshments ; but as the governor made a 
monopoly of the sale of till Idiids of ai’ticles, we paid exorbitantly dear for them : the in- 
habitants sell their things much cheaper. We got Aery flne bullocks, goats, ])oultry, rice, 
cocoa- imt oil, Ac. Tlie fruits ai^ very delicious, and they have all kinds. There is good 
Ashing hci’c, and turtle is occasionally taken. The small trading-vessels from JMascate and 
the Red Sea, after discharging their carg(X?s, which are chiefly dates, idways dismantle, and 
move into an inner harbour at the back of the toAvn, and Avait the retm’ii of the monsoon, 
lliis island is tributary to the Imaiim of Mascate, and the governor is appointed by him. 
They have a great trade Avith the French from the Mauritius, in slaves and coflee, and 
many of them talk that language in consequence. The inhabitants profess the Mahometan 
religion. In* their modes of traffic they are very singular; a guinea is of no value, but an 
anchor butto^n, or a button of any kind, is a gem in the eyes of the low^er class of people ; 
an instance occurred on board the Leopard, where they refused a guinea wliicli was offered 
in change for some foAvls, and a marine’s button put an end to the bargain. J hey al- 
ways go armed, and appear very timid, except Avlien a considerable number are together.” 

This account is still applicable. 

The following account of its trade was lately published in the bulletin of the 
Minister of Commerce, Paris : 

The trade of Zanzibar with the states of Europe, is still unimportant. 

The principal articles exported from Zanzibar are as follow : 
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“ Ivory, — This article is brought from the East Coast of Africa by the natives of 
Mouyao, Moyaco, Mocaniba, Moiigourou, Mokami, Moussagara, and Manamouezi. The 
ivory from this last place is esteemed the best, being heavier, wliiter, and tlie teeth larger. 
About 12,000 frazheJas, of 35 lbs. each, are annually brought to market. 

“ Resin Copal. — Tliis is found at various places on the coast between the Cape del 
(fado ami Morabaa. eAbout 30,000 or 32,000 fraz^elas are annually sold. 

“ Rhinoceros- horns. — These come from the coast through Quiloo, the ports of the 
south, and Brava. 

(Xv-liuhs. — ^1'hese come from Brava and Laanio. 

“ IVax. — This is from the coast near Coachi. About 150 or 160 fr^helas arc an- 
nually exported. The greater part is made into candles, tnd sent to Mascate. 

“ Sesame and Millet is also brought from the coast to Zanzibar. 

“ Cloves. — Tho plantations on the island ]>roduc*cd, at the last liarvest, about 9000 
fi’azhclas, which wore exported to America, India, Mascate and Mocha. 

‘‘ Cocoa-nut Oil. — About 18,000 frazhelas are annually manufactured in Zanzibar, 
and this might be easily doubled. Almost all is exported to America and England. 

“ The following articles are also brought to market in Zanzibar : — Tortoiseshell, aloes, 
myrrh, and a small quantity of gum arabic and frankincense. ^ 

“ The principal articles imported into Zanzibar are as follov, : 

“ Glassware, viz., necklaces, rings, and bracelets, made of glass beads. These find a 
ready sale at Zanzibar, and the surrounding coast. They come from Italy through Egypt 
and Djeddat. The value imported is about 23,760/. 

Cotton Mmiufactiires. — 800 or 1000 bales of white calico are annually im^;>orted 
from America, and 250 or 300 of a finer quality from England. 

“ Cotton Staffs. — Printed cottons come from India to the amount of about 500 pieces, 
in Arab vessels. 

“ Brass and Iron IFire. — These articles are in great demand on the coast. About 
1 5,000 frazhelas of brass are annually imported. 

“ Sugar. — This is brought from India, and a small quantity from America. Only 
about 400 or 500 bags are annually consumed in Zanzibar. 

Rice. — A large quantity comes from the island of Pemba, and Bcynbay and Mada* 
gascar also furnish it. 

In qjjdition to the above articles, the following are imj)orted into Zanzibar : 

“ From India. — Earthenware, hardwares, betel-nuts, pepper, and various spices, 
cutlery, nails, and native stuffs. 

From America. — Naval stores, furs, and gunpowdei*. 

‘‘ From Fngland. — (Basswares, hardwares and utensils, silks, clotlis, Ac. 

«< J^rom Mascate, — Stuffs for turbans, dates, raisins, almonds, coffee, and drugs.” 

Mombaz. — This port, which is also under the Imaum of Mascate, is formed 
by a narrow arm of the sea, whicli extends round Mombaz island, situated inside 
of the two points that form the entrance. The town and forts are on the island, 
a little within the harbour, in latitude about 4 deg. 4 min. S , and longitude 40 
deg. 2 min. E. 

Mr. Milbura (in 1815) desenbes “ the towm as large, and many of the houses hand- 
some and well built ; the streets are straight and narrow; the two forts are* strong, and 
w^ell furnished with cannon. The Portuguese, under Vasco de Gama, amved here April 7, 
1497. In 1507 Almeida, on his way to India, sent his vessels to soimd tlie harbour, when 
they were fired upon from the shore ; in revenge for which, he burnt the shipping, landed 
his troops, plundered the town, and reduced the greater part of it to ashes. It was after- 
wards rebuilt, but plundered a second time by D’Acunba in 1529, and the fort which w^as 
strong, they took possession of, and retained till about 1631, when the king of the country 
liaving a qvarrcl witli them, retook it by storm, and put all the Christians in the country 
to deatli. Since that period, few European vessels visit this part of the coast, more jiar- 
ticularly Mombaz, w’hcre the government has in general endeavoured to allure and seize the 
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European sliips tliat touched here for provisions. In the event of a ship being in want of 
water or other articles, she ought to proceed to Zanzibar, which is preferable to any other 
I)ort on the coast, and there is less chance of treachery, it being under the government of 
Mascate, and more civilized. There is a great trade carried on here, and the place is much 
frequented by Arab vessels from the neighboiu*ing places.” 

Mombaz has, like other towns bn the eastern coast, greatly decreased. 

Melinda. — This town is in latitude about 3 deg. S., and longitude 41 deg. 
2 min. fe. : it is large, and had formerly a number of Portuguese churches, and 
other large buildings, which ^re now in ruins. The town is represejited as being 
large, tlic mosques and houses, built of stone. The place of anchorage is a 
considerable distance from the town ; the coast is very shalloV. It is still a 
place of considerable triiflic, carried on by Arabian vessels, who exchange silks, 
cottons, firearms, gunpowder, ike., for ivory, skins, wax, &c. Vessels from the 
Red Sea, and Persia frequent this place, the caravan trade with the interior being 
important. Vasco de (lama visited Melinda in April 13, 1498, where he was 
kindly received, and furnished with pilots to proceed to India. A few years 
afterwards, in consequence of some offence taken by the Portuguese, they plundered 
and destroyed the town ; it was afterwards rebuilt, and possessed by the Portu- 
guese until they were expelled by the Arabs, about the year 1698. 

Cattle, and many other articles of provision are plentiful and cheap. The 
whole coast, extending from near the equator, including Brava, Magadoxo, and 
Ajan, to Cape Guardafui, is described as stcril and arid. 


CHAPTER XX. 

MADAGASCAR. 

It may be geographically annexed with propriety to Eastern Africa. It lies 
about 100 leagues from the coast of Mosambique. Its northern point is in 
11 degrees 40 minutes south latitude, and its southern point is in 26 degrees 
20 minutes south latitude ; consequently it is 880 geographical miles long, and 
in breadth about 300 miles. Its superficies 225,000 geographical square miles, 
and according to Balbi and others, its population amounts to at least 2,000,000; 
others make the number amount to 4,010,000. Its configuration, aspect, and 
climate, afe remarkably unequal. Mountains, precipices, lofty peaks, fertile 
valleys and plains, woods, rocks, marshes, fens, &c., diversify its surface. In 
the fenny parts, the climate is exceedingly insalubrious. This island has, in 
consequence, long been called the cemetery of Frenchmen, who have frequented 
it for the purpose of trade and settlement. 

Its soil is generally rich, and yields cotton, indigo, peppers, ginger, cin- 
namon, saffron, tobacco, sugar-cane (indigenous), grapes, and all tropical fruits 
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and productions : forests cover the greater part of the island ; and the timber 
trees are usually of great size and excellent quality. From all descriptions there 
appear few, if any countries, richer in natural resources. Lead, tin, iron, copper, 
n^rcury, talc, rock-salt, saltpetre, rock-crystal, and precious stones, are stated to 
be founc? abundantly in the mountains. Numerous wild animals abound in the 
woods : the wild ass, wild sheep with large taits, the zebra, among others. The 
variety of birds of beautiful plutuagc is^great ; and otliers, such as the pheasant 
and wild duck are delicious eating. Fish, some said to be of pois6nous quality, 
others excellent, frequent the coasts and rivers. During the rainy months, whales, 
often in great numbers, appear; sharks also frequent the shores, and enormous 
crocodiles infest the rivers. Beautiful shells are plentiful 

The French have small establishments on tlic island. 

Madagascar appears to have been, from the time that Europeans have first 
known it, subject to anarchy and the wars of petty chiefs. * 

The Ovas are the principal nation ; they, and the otlier tribes, appear to be 
of the Malay race ; but this origin is doubted. 

About twenty years ago, Rad^imuy then a young cluef of the Ovas, su];>dued 
the greater part of the island, and founded the kingdom of Madagascar. The 
country of the Ovas occupies the interior of the island and is described, by 
M. Fontmichel, as an elevated table-land, remarkably fertile and populous. The 
capital, Tanarives^ or Tananearrivou, is a close assemblage of numerous villages, 
having in all a population stated at about 50,000. 

Radama would appear to have the spirit, genius, and ambition of Peter of 
Russia, or of Ali Pacha of Egypt. He established schools; sent some of his 
young men to be instructed in London, Paris, and the Mauritius. He embel- 
lished his capital, formed a troop of artillery, cavalry and foot, and with his 
regular army of from 30,000 to 40,000, would in all probability, before this time, 
have brought the whole island under his government, and destroyed for ever the 
feuds and anarchy, which has prevented the prosperity of a country so emi- 
nently rich in the natural elements of wealth and power, but on July 27, 1828, 
the queen Ranavala Manjoka with iicr accomplice, a young handsome African, 
poisoned Radama, and after murdering his nearest relations, succeeded, not, 
however, without opposition, to his throne : several chiefs have rebelled against 
her government, and the whole island seems again involved in anarchy. 

The following sketch of its principal seaports are from Milhurn s Oriental 
Commerce, and from French accounts in the Aunuaire du Commerce, &c. : 

‘‘ St. Augustine^ s Bay . — At the entrance of this bay, about two miles from tlie 
southern shore is Sandy island, which is in latitude 23 deg. 39 min. south, and longitude 
44 deg. east. After passing it, and standing to the eastw-ard, there is high land close to 
the sea, on south side of the bay, and high land appears in the interior ; the entrance 
of Dartmouth river is then open to you, 

“ On a ship anchoring, some of the king’s people come off, whom they call pursers, 
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and who on the occasion adopt English names and titles, such as Prince 'of Wales, 
Duke of Kent, &c. Small presents are given for permission to procure provisions, &c. 

“ This is an excellent place for refreshments, more particularly provisions. The bul- 
locks being large and fat, weigh from 600 to 700 lbs. each ; they have all a bump on the 
shoulders similar to the Indian cattle. They are procured by barter for English com- 
modities. The following extract is from an account, drawn up by a gentlemnp, of the 
expenses incurred by the ship in which he visited the bay some years since, and^e are 
informed that but little change has tdken place either in the prices or quality m pro- 
visions or other articles since that period. ^ 

“ Tlie European articles in demand were chiefly gunpowder, small looking-glasses, 
brass nails, brass pots, muskets, fommon scissors, razors, tin tea-kettles, pewter tankards, 
iron pots of 2 or 3 gallons, powder-horns, and flints. 

Glass beads of five colours; viz., green, yellow, white, transparent, and orange. 
Arrangoos about 3 infehes long, bored, and artificial coral beads. Silver is in great request ; 
they make it into bracelets for the women, and it is in general prefened to gold. 

On our firet arrival they asked 8 Sjiatnsh dollars for a bullock, or 8 measures of 
gunpowder, ea(?h 9 pounds, or one musket ; but latterly they were purchased for 2 mea- 
sures each, and one measure for a cow, and sometimes a powder-horn for one ; these horns 
sliouldlxi black and white, and the musket-stocks very brown; a fat sheep may be had for 
a measure of powder, and two goats lor the same. 

“ St/nnnan/ of Goods exvhangvd^ with an Estimate of their Vahie. — GimpOAvdcr 6 
barrels, valued at 34/. 2.v. 6r/. ; 4 cartridges, 18^.; 26 muskets, 27/. 6s,; 2 pistols, 1/.; 
3d0 flints, 8s. 6d.; 15 gallons brandy, Al.2s.6d.; 12 powder-honis, 18#.; 100 musket- 
ball, 5.V. ; 2 cutlasses, 10#. ; small looking-glasses, 1/. ; 3 pairs scissors, 3#. — Total 70/. 13#. 6d. 
For whicli Avere received in return, 47 bullocks, 27 dozen foAvls, 7 goats, 8 guinea-hens, 1 
cask Kme-juice, 25 puinjjkiiis, plantain-trees, grass for stock, grain for poultiy, yams and 
sweet potatoes, limes, and oranges. Of the 47 head of cattle, the ship's crcAv and passen- 
gers, near 300 men, had fresli ])rovi.sions for 9 days, about 5000 lbs.; 15 tierces beef 
salted, which seiwed about 1 1 days, 4500 lbs. ; 25 live cattle carried to sea, Avhich served 
about 13 days, 60(K)lhs. — Total 33 days’ proAusions, 15,500 lbs. About a penny per 
])ound for the nie^t, besides hides, suet, tki.\ A part of the above enumerated articles Avas 
given as presents to the Prince of Baba, the piinces of his family, and his principal 
attendants. The bullocks Avere killed in the afternoon, and cut u]) at two in the. morning, 
saltt*d, and put in casks, and about noon taken out, placed on four thick deals supported on 
casks ; then four dt*als laid over the nu*at, and large stones and other heavy articles jdaced 
thc^reon, to ju-ess out the pickle, Ac., for three or four hours ; then salted, packed in clean 
casks, and headed up. Boiled j)ickle, with a little saltpetre in it, Avas, Avlien cold, poured 
into the casks at the bung-hole, till quite full. 

“ No good Avater is to be had at St. Augustine’s Bay, except by sending boats 4 or 5 
miles up the river for it: and instead of filling the casks at Ioav Avater (as is the case in most 
other rivei*s), they aro filled at about a quarter-flood. The reason assigned is, that the 
river has a communication Avith the sea at other places, as well as AA'ith the channel of .*^t. 
Augustine’s Bay; and that the sea -water brought into the riA^er by the flood-tide is not 
discharged till a quarter-flood of the next tide in St. Augustine’s Bay, and that for three 
miles at least up the river, the Abater is ahv.ays brackish. The river and bay abound Avith 
various sorts of fish, and alligators are occasionally seen in the river ; and the boats’ crews 
should be prevented from gfoing into the Avater to bathe.” 

Bembatooka Bay is large and safe ; the entrance is in latitude 15 deg. 43 min. 
S., and longitude 46 deg. 28 min. E., and is about three miles widp. On the 
east side of the entrance is the village Majuinga. . Bembatooka town is on the 
south side of a point of the same name, about three leagues within the entrance 
of the bay on the east side : here ships may lay land-locked and slieltered from 
all winds, close under the point near the town. Captain Inverarity, who visited 
this bay during a trading voyage, observes — 
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‘‘ Should tlie English govcninieut ever intend to have a settlement on tliis island, of 
consequence, I should certainly recommend Bembatooka as one of the most commodious, 
healthy, and easy of access, it being near the capital of the country, and supplied with as 
fine beef as any in the world, at the moderate price of from one to two dollars each bullock. 
The merchant 'would also find this a most excellent situation for* trade, the country supply- 
ing many connnoditieg, as well as a sale for East j^ndia goods. The French purchase in 
this {^*t ol’ tlie island, with dollars brought for that purpose, their slaves and cattle, which 
are dm’cn across to Fort Dauphin by the natives of the Fort Dauphin district, the French 
putting implicit faith in those men, who ^Idom betray their trust. At BembiAook beef 
may be salted, as well as at Fort Dauphin, where the French salt profusions for their 
European ships, as well as their colonial consumption, tThero is no pork to be had here, 
except the wild hog, which is in great plenty. Rice may be liinl in any quantity, at two 
gamels a dollar, tl^c gamel weighing 38 lbs. avoirdupois. It is necessary to speak in time 
to the natives, as the grain is generally purchased here in paddy, and T)eat out as they con- 
sume it. This place is frequented by the Arabs from Mascate and the neighbouring 
places, wlio carry on a small trade here, and Arabic is spoken by many of the natives.” 

Passandava is a large bay, of a square form, extending six leagues to the 
southward. The town is at the bottom of the bay^ in latitude 13 deg. 45 min. S., 
and longitude 48 deg. 23 min. E. 

Bullocks and other refreshments, wood and water, may be procured in great 
plenty, and on reasonable terms. The inhabitants are shy of strangers^ until 
acquainted with their business. 

From Passandava Bay to Cape Ambro, the northern extremity of the i&land, 
tliere does not appear any place of resort for shipping. The ports on the eastern 
side of the island are seldom visited by English ships. 

The principal places on the east side are Fort Dauphin, Manouro, Tamatave, 
Foul Point, St. Mary’s Island, and Autongil Bay. • 

Fort Dauphin is in latitude 25 deg. 5 min. S., and longitude 46 deg. 
35 min. E. The fort commands the road, being 150 feet above the level 
of the .sea ; it is a long square, encompassed with v\ alls of lime and gravel 
well cemented, and might easily l>e made secure against the islanders, hut the 
situation is unhealthy. This part of Madagascar, is very populous ; almost all 
the villages are situated on eminences, and surrounded with two rows of strong 
palisadoes, somewhat in the manner of fences, composed of hurdles and turf; 
within is a parapet of solid earth,* about four feet in height. Large pointed 
bamboos placed at some distance from each other, form a kind of loopholes, 
which contribute towards the defence of these villages, some of which are 
besides surrounded with a deep ditch. Bullocks, poultry, and other provisions 
are abundant, and at reasonable prices ; water is found at the landing-place, by 
digging in the sand; it is very indifferent, and will only serve for cooking and for 
tlie use of the live-stock ; at a short distance inland there are several springs of 
very excellent w’ater. The trade carried on at Fort Dauphin is chiefly in bar- 
tering European articles with the natives, for rice, poultry, cattle, turtle, oranges, 
and other fruit, all of which are abundant, and exported to the Mauritius and 
Isle Bourbon. 
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III this part of the island and farther north, iminerous herds of cattle and 
much poultry are reared. More rice is grown than is consumed, and large 
quantities have been frequently sent to the Mauritius and Bourbon. The natives 
manufacture beautiful mats, and from the fibres of a plant, make a stufi of 
various-coloured stripes, about eight yards long, not much inferior in beauty 
of colour to silk, but not so soft or pliant : they likewise manufacture several 
articles from the cotton produced on the island. 

Foul Poi^t. — The anchc^’age here is formed by a large reef, which begins at 
the shore, and extends about three miles N.N.E. 

Opposite the a .chorage, in latitude 17 min. 41 deg. S., and longitude 49 deg. 
3G min. E., is situated a large village, named IVlahavcti. 

Plenty of large and fat bullocks, are to be procured here, with other refresh- 
ments. To the south of the village is a small river, where vessels obtain frcsl) 
water ;*but a boat cannot pass over the bar at low water. 

St. Mary^s Island called by the natives Nossi Ibrahim, or the island of 
Abraham, is about forty miles N.N.E. from Foul Point, and extends from 1 7 deg. 
5 nnn.tS., to 16 deg. 3.3 min. in a direction about N.E. by N. On the west side, 
about two leagues from the south point, there is a bay, with an island, called 
QuailHi island, at Uie entrance. The French settled on it in 1740, and left 120 
men there, who \vcre three months afterwards cut off by the natives ; they, how- 
ever, repossessed it in 1743, but abandoned it in 17C1^ on account of the un- 
healthiness of the place. 

About the year 1696 the English buccaneers, Kidd and Avery, who infested 
the Indian beas, established a fortified station here, and brought in their prizes, 
Kidd was taken, and hung in cliains at Tilbury, in 1701. In 1702 two men-of- 
war were sent out to suppress them ; but it was many years before their depre- 
dations were effectually put a stop to. The French have reserved their station 
on this island, in order to furnjsh Isle Bourbon with provisions. 

Antongil Bay', called Manghabees by the natives, takes its name from 
Antonio Gil, a Portuguese captain, by whom it was discovered. At the bottom 
of the bay are several small islands, the principal of which, Marotto, is about 
a mile in extent, and the same space from the shore ; it is situated in latitude 
15 deg. 25 min. S. The common anchorage is to the northward of this island, 
at the distance of a musket-shot, opposite to two small sandy coves, in 11 or 12 
fathoms. Wood and water are procured here with great convenience, and the 
tents may be erected safer than on the main, where provisions arc »obtained. 
The river bears N.N.W. from Marotto, and is navigable for boats. Tlie anchor- 
age of the river was called Port Choiseul by the French. 

Exclusive of the places described, there are many other bays and li arbours 
on the East Coast of Madagascar, where small vessels may anchor and procure 
refreshments, although not so convenient for large ships as those named. 

VOL. II. 2 y 
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Comoro Islands. — These are four iu number — Comoro (which gives its name 
to the group), Moliilla, Rlayotta, and Johanna. 

Comoro. — Is the largest of tliese islands, being al)out 12 leagues long, and 5 
or 6 broad. Tlie anchorage is to the N.W. of the island, wliere the principal 

A- ^ 1 1 ^ ^ j ^ 

town is situated, in latitude about 11 deg. 26 min. S. The town is large, with 
rows of cocoa-nut trees, and a smooth sandy beacli before it; it is the only place 
where a" boat can land; shoal water ^uns..off about a quarter of a mile. This 
island is seldom visited by Europeans, Johanna, having the preference. Fat 
bullocks are to be procured here at about six dollars each, likewise sheep and 
goats at moderate prices. Oranges, lemons, and plantains are to be had for 
knives. No water, except rain water, can be procured. 

Mouilla. — Tlic smallest of the islands, is about 12 leagues S.E. by S. from 
Comoro, and at one time was considered the best for supplying provisions. 
There are several small villages ; one to the southward, which is reckoned the 
best anchorage, is I)ehin(l some small islands ; another to the northward. The 
watering-place is about 200 yards from the beach, up an easy ascent to a 
kind of ravine, about 12 feet deep. The run of water is clear and constant 
from the mountains. There is a reef of rocks, which runs from the town across 
the little bay, where the watering-place is, wdiich i>revents boats working the last 
quarter ebb, and the first quarter flood. Small bullocks, rice, paddy, plantain- 
trees, atid fruit of various kinds, are to be procured here ; and the sea abounds 
•with fish. The towm, where the king resides, is about 4 leagues S.E. by S. 
from the above place; but the coast is very dangerous, and ‘ships cannot ap- 
proach within tW'O miles of the towm, where there is a large surf, wdiich renders 
it difficult and dangerous w^atering there. 

Mayotta. — Is the southernmost of these islands, and being surrounded with 
reefs, is less frequented, and less known than the others. Here water and re- 
freshments can be procured, but it is attended vvitli danger. 

Johanna.— This island has been long frequented by European ships for pro- 
visions, on their outward-bound voyage. The best anchorage is about tlirce 
miles to the westward of the town, near the sea, having a large black rock to the 
eastward, between them and the towm, wdth the rivulet where water is procured, 
at their w^estern extremity ; the bearing, when at anchor, is the rivulet S. by E. 
and the mosque E., rather more than a quarter of a mile from tlie shore. 

The island is said to contain about 12,000 inhabitants: those on the coast 
ar? Mahc^ctans. They carry on a trade with Arabia in vessels from 70 to 100 
tons each, and carry cocoa-nuts, cowries, and occasionally a few slaves. From 
this trade, the natives of Johanna have learned the use of money in purchasing 
piece-goods and other Indian commodities from the Arabs. 

The following European articles are always in demand : — Small oval looking- 
glasses; ditto, paper mounted; beads, white, blue, and yellow ; iron in rods and 
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square bars ; nails of various sizes ; large coarse razors ; clasp-knives ; lascar 
knives, with sheaths ; cloth, red and blue ; shirts and other apparel ; muskets, 
pistols, cutlasses, gunpowder, and dints. 

The inhabitants have no other means of payment than cattle, poultry, and 
otlier articles of provisions. The lew dollars paid them for provisions have been 
carefully reserved for the purchase *of Surat goods, which are occasionally im- 
ported in vessels from Surat, the returns for which are usually made in’ cowries, 
red beetle-nut) dammcr, wax, ^ocoa-nuts, and corn. The demands under the head 
of port charges are, chiefly presents to the chief of a barrel of gunpowder, a few 
yards of scarlet cl ‘^th, and two or three muskets; and to his attendants, who 
mostly assume English titles, are as follow: — The Prince of Wales, 15 dollars; 
the governor, Duke Burkit, 2 dollars; the purser, 20 dollars ; governor Abdallah, 
five dollars; keeping watering-place in order, five dollars; watching casks at 
night, one dollar. 

Independently of the above, the Prince of Wales asks for, and expects a 
barrel of gunpowder. They solicit those who visit the island, particularly all 
passengers, to contribute a dollar or two towards improving the navigation which 
they carry on with the continent of Africa; and by way of persuasive example, 
produce lists of persons who have subscribed for that purpose, so that they 
sometimes collect 30 or 40 dollars from a ship ; and wdien the ships depart they 
generally procure from the master a certificate of good usage. 

The bullocks are fat, but seldom weigh more than four cwt., poultry, excel- 
lent yams, and sweet potatoes in abundance. 

Pineapples of a most delicious flavour, measuring 10 to 12 inches in circum- 
ference; oranges, limes, plantains, guavas, &c. ; these are brought oft- by the na- 
tives in their canoes, and may be purchased by the ship’s crew for knives, old 
clothes, bottles, ^c. The water is very good. Firewood is scarce. 

This place is admirably w^dl suited for procuring provisions and recovering 
I lie health of scorbutic people. 

Socotra lies about 40 leagues eastward of Cape Guardafui ; it extends 
nearly E. S. E. and W. N. W. is 27 leagues long, and 7 broad, and in general com- 
posed of high and mountainous land. There are two anciioring-places, generally 
used according to the prevailing monsoon. The Bay of Tamarida, on the N. E. 
side of the island, is the most eligible place for refreshments ; it is in lat. 12 deg. 
39 min. N.,*and long. 53 deg. 33 min. E. The anchorage is in 10 to 12 fathoms, 
the body of the town bearing south, about a mile off shore. • 

Bullocks, goats, fisli, &c. are to be procured at reasonable prices, and the in- 
habitants are in general civil to strangers. The water is very good but not ge- 
nerally abundant. Firewood is scarce. ^ 

Its situation renders it very convenient for ships coming from India, Mada- 
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gascar, or Mosambique^ to trade with Arabia Felix^ or with Aden, Mocha, Mecca, 
and other cities of the Red Sed. It produces aloes, ambergris, indigo, civet, 
incense, dragon’s blood, and other medicinal gums ; rice, tobacco, and dates in 
such quantities as to serve them instead of bread. 

The British T'rade with Eastern Africa and with Madagascar, is of very 
trifling importance. A few cottons and other articles were exported to Delagoa 
Bay in 1838, none elsewhere to Eastern Africa since, nor for many years be- 
fore. A few hides and elephants^ teeth, have been imported. ^ 


CHAPTER XXL 

SK\ KM'H REGION OF AFRICA. 

This region comprises the states of Abyssinia, Somaulis, and the coast ex- 
tending from Cape Ras-Asser, or Guardafui, along the Bed Sea to Suez. 

Abyssinia, situated on the western side of the Red Sea, at tlic southern ex- 
tremity of the same, and extending along its shores and those of the sea of 
Babelmandcl, from the 11th to the 16th deg. of N. latitude, is generally de- 
scribed as a fertile and luxuriant country. The population is estimated at from 
4,000,000 to 5,000,000 of inhabitants. 

The author of the Zej: Mercaforia, in his commercial account of Abyssinia, 
observes, * 

“ Tlie Portuguese, after they had taken the island and city of Ormus^ in the Persian 
Gulf, Muscate on the coast of Arabia Felix, and the isle of Zocotora, at the entrance of 
the Ai’abian Gulf, soon opened a passage to Ethiopia, and cstablislied a considt.Table com- 
merce tlierc, and afterwards brought many I\n*tuguese families to form a colony, if 
possii>ie. 

“ The new guests, hoAvever, becoiTiing objects of sus])icioii, the* Abyssinians drove tliem 
out, and all trade was forbidden with them. After this expulsion the emperors of £tbio[)ja 
woiild not suller their subjects to have much coiTes])ondence with the Euroju^an nations, 
nor suller any European to settle in the country under the plea of trading. Gold, 
silver, coj>per, and iron, are the metals^tliis vast region of Africa produces, also cardamoms, 
ginger, aloes, myrrh, cassia, civet, ebony, ivory, wax, honey, cotton, stiilfs of various 
colours madt! from it, and 1 might add, sugar, hemp, flax, and excellent wine, if the })eople 
had the* art of prepjuing the cane’s juice, to cultivate the vine and press the grapes, to 
spin and weave th(» flax and hemp properly, as all these things grow plentifully in their 
country.” 

With respect to the value of the trade of Abyssinia, our information is still 
imperfect.c The above account of the articles of interchange are the same as 
now enter into commercial transactions. The total value of exports and im- 
ports of the port of Massoura was about 20 years ago estimated by Valentia at 
j?400,000^(80,000/.) per annum ; and this estimate is in the present day con- 
firmed by the German traveller. Dr. Riippel, who, in the first volume of his 
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lii ise in Ahyswiiv.Hf recently pu‘fIiAiecl, gives the following particulars of the 
articles yearly hronglit from Abyssinia to Massoura, which was furnished him 
by one of the cartrotters at the custom-house of that port : 


V 

Average Price. 

Amount 
Tdlcri at 


» 

dollars. 

dollars. 

£ 

2000 slaves, of both sexes 

. 60 per liead 

120,000 

24,000 

loO horns of musk, at 30 ounces per horn 
.300 elephants’ tiVtli, of various sizes 
400cwt. ofwax . . . 

. . 2 2 )cr oz. 

9,000 

‘1,800 

. 20 each 

6,000. 

1,200 

. . 20 per cwt. 

8,000 

1,600 

1 00 cwt. Narva coffee . . . . 

10 per cwt. 

1,000 

200 

Tanned leather and imw hides 

. . in all 

1,500 

300 

Chele, a peculiar spice from Narva, s(*nt in con- 
siderable (inantities to India . . .in all 

1,000 

200 

2(K)0 cwt. blitter (gbee) 

. . 8 jicr cwt. 

16,000 

3,200 

Honey, grain, he., (‘xclnsively for the consuii 
of Massoura . . . . . 

iption 

. in all 

6,000 

1,200 

2000 ounces of gold .... 

. . 20 per oz. 

40,000 

8,000 

Total 

dollars 

208,500 

£41,700 


With respect to these items, Dr. Rilppel remarks that he considers the 
slaves, elephants’ teeth, and gold, as estimated too high. He regards the total 
amouiit of the trade, however, as not at all exaggerated. 

Of the port of lierhcra, in the sea of Babclmandel, the annual trade in coffee 
alonc^ has been estimated by Lieutenant Wellsted, in his Travels in Aiabia 
(vol. ii., p. 3G1), at 15,000 tons, which, at the above price of ;gllO, or 405. per 
cwt., quoted by Riippel, gives no less a sum than 3,000,000 of dollars, or 
600,000/. This is perhaps too high an estimate. 

In the month of February, ISJ/, the two brothers, MM. d’Abbadie, assisted 
by the French government, penetrated from Massoura into Abyssinia, ac- 
companied by a Catholic missionary whom they took with them from Cairo, 
and established relations witli the Chief Cassai of Agamc^ the elder of these 
brothers returned to France for the purpose of obtaining fresh instructions, and to 
support the younger brother, having remained for the purpose of keeping uj) llie 
connexion during the absence of the elder, who has since returned to Abyssinia 
under the auspices of his government. Great calamities it appears have been 
spread over Abyssinia by the inroads of the Galla tribes from the interior of 
Africa during the last three centuries. In consequence this great country has 
been separated into numerous governments and petty states. The three princi- 
pal states are, Tigre, Amhara, and Shoa. * 

A merely titular emperor of Abyssinia is said still to exist, who is a mere 
puppet, set up and again dethroned at the will of any of the ascendant chiefs. 

Tigre, the province of Abyssinia best known to Europeans frorn^ its con- 
nexion with the port of Massoura, was, at the time of Mr. Salt’s mission in 1810, 
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under the rule of the powerful chief Ras Wi//ed-Se/asse. After his deaths in 
1816, it passed by conquest into the hands of Sabigudis, from whose character 
and disposition, Mr. Salt had anticipated great results, and even the possible 
^^generation of Abyssinia; but that chief having been slain by the Gallas in 
1831, {he province of Tigre was conquerdd by Oubra, the chief of Samer, 
by whom it is at present held. This chief, who is now about 42 years of age, 
has by this extension of his dominicfns become very powerful, being Siow the 
ruler of the northern portions of Abyssinia. ^ ^ 

In the provinces of Jemben or Againe, however, (a part of Tigre,) the chief 
Cassai was the only surviving son of Sabigudis. c 

KINGDOM OF SIIOA. 

SnoA, which lies on a lower level than Efat, is celebrated for its line 
pasturage and fertile valleys, containing large towns and a great number of monas- 
teries. The missionary, Gobat, who quitted Tigre in 1833, says in page 3*11 
of his Jonrmil of a Three Years' Residence in Abj^ssinia^ Shoa is entirely 
separated from the rest of Abyssinia, in all its agitations. The actual king, 
Sahela Selasse, the seventh of the same family, aged 33 years, has already reigned 
18 years, to the satisfaction of his people, who are very proud of him. Uuriiig 
the last few years he has much extended the frontier of his kingdom to the 
south and the east. The provinces of the Gallas, which he has subdued, have 
gradually embraced the Christianity of Abyssinia. 

Ankobar, the capital of Shoa, is laid dowm in Mr. Suites rnapj at a distance of 
about 180 geographical miles from the nearest point of the coast of Zeila, and 
the territories of Sahela Selasse on the same map to extend only about 35 miles 
to the eastward of the capital ; thus making the distance from Zeila to the 
frontiers of Shoa in a direct line about 145 geograpliical miles. 

Between Shoa and Zeila lies the country of Ad^.!, or Soumali, wdiich in former 
times, when it was under the rule of independent Mahomedan princes, opposed 
an effectual obstacle to the passage of any Europeans to the interior. But the 
present state ot this country is very diflFerent. Tlie barbarous Galla tribes, who 
in their approach from the south were checked in their course of devastation by 
the mountains of Shoa and Efat, turned off to the left and to tlie riglit, and whilst 
they, m the former direction, overran and desolated the provinces of Christian 
Abyssinia, they, in the latter direction, in like manner devastated the Mahomedan 
state of A(\al, and annihilated its power. So far the intercourse with Shoa and 
Efat is less difficult and dangerous than formerly ; and a mission was in 1841 
sent to the country by the Bombay government ; and Dr. Beke has also suc- 
ceeded in reaching Ankobar. 

The following account of the resources and trade of the Kingdom of Shoa 
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is condensed from a report, dated January 5, 1842, on that kingdom, by Captain 
W. C. Harris, who was sent from Bombay in charge of the mission to Shoa in 
1841. It is stated as introductory to this report, 

“ That if commerce were to be restricted to the kingdom of Slioa, few advantages 
])resent themselves to counterbalance the expensive and hazardous Jai id -earn ago* to the 
coast ; but the coinmeneennent of Mercantile dealings therein may be expected gradually to 
open up the road to the interior, to the extreme limits to whicli caravans can proceed, and 
with the liifluence of the king, if properly directed, will in due process of time have the 
effect ef drawing^ thither all the rich kafilas or caravans from Enarea, Caflii, Godjani, Da- 
mot, and other uncxjihu’cd regions, whicli, hidcni with coffee, civet, myrrh,^ frankincense, 
ivory, gold-dust, and costly peltries, at jn-esent leave the dominions of SaheJn Selasse to 
the eastward, on their way to the seaj)ort of Massowah, by the lojigand circuitous route of 
Goiidar Tigrc, n(.*arly imjiassable for camels. Those through Godjam already come from 
Gondarto Slioa, and the traffic must necessarily be augmented by the operation of the treaty 
now concluded. 

“ That time alone can he expected to reveal the hidden treasures of the interior of this 
vast continent, and continued intercourse with civilized nations can alone lead to the com- 
plete removal of the existing desjjotie restrictions, wdiich ojierate to limit the sale of Eu- 
ropean goods among the subjects of Shoa. But the king must soon see his advantage in 
renuKlelllng this prohibition which even now does not extend to traders from the coiist, who, 
jniying an im])ort duty of ID per cent in kind or specie at the ojition of the crown, and an 
export <]uty of four ainoles u]ion every slave, arc at full liberty to purchase from the mer- 
chants of th(* iiiterioj', who resort, lilther, wdiatcver articles they ])leaso. So far as our ac- 
(piaintance yet extends with the countries beyond, the people are uncontrolled, and possess 
both wealth and a passion for trinkets and finery, which must favour an extensive sale of 
Eiu’ojieaii merchandize, lii Enarea especially, to which highly interesting state 1 have re- 
solved to penetrate wluiuever leisure and a fitting opportunity ]>resent tlieinselves, glassware, 
cutlery, beads, trinkets, blue cloth, and linen manufactures aie in universal demand. A 
direct communication at present (‘xists hctwdxt Ilurrur and Giirogue ; hut it is in the power 
of Sahela Selasse ]\y the oceupation of the latter country, in which he has already placed 
one foot, to close tiu* road to llurnir, and to secure to himself the caravan routes from 
Enarea, Calfa, Ziiigi'ro, and Camhat ; thus turning tlie wliole of the lucrative trade through 
the Northern Provinces, to the iulvaiitage of other European powers, and the complete ex- 
clusion of the British. 


iMiJ SKxr sj’A'ri: or tkadk i\ thi«; kingdom of shoa. 

• 

“ J. Christian Abyssinia, long torn by intense feuds, imperfectly explored by British 
research, and distiactcd by barbarian inroad, has not hitherto jireseuted that smooth and 
unruflled field sti essentially requisite for extensive (rommercial intercourse with civilized 
nations; and the kingdom of Shoa, in particular, has until lately been hemmed in by savage 
Galla hordes, tlie greatest cheiik on whose despoiling progress has been their relative weak- 
ness and fierce internal disputes. 

“ 2. The present despotic power of King Sahcla Selasse has, however, had the salutary 
effect of taming the spirit of these wild marauders, of reducing them to a wholesome sub- 
jection, and of thus rendering, under certain conditions, a part of the coterminous countries 
comparatively safe and traversable. 

“ 3. Although every article which the iiiliabitants of those elevated regions iin - 
}>eratively require, is produced abundantly at home (for whilst the mountains form almost 
impregnable defences against foreign invaders, their rugged sides and valleys, with litthj 
effort, produce, in plenty, every thing they desire to cultivate), yet still, the country, iu a 
commercial point of view, presents great objects of interest, possessing the nearest route 
hitherto discovered, from the sea-coast to the interior of North-Eastern Africa^ a route 
which can be traversed by camels to within a short distance of the crossing point of the 
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g’reat caravans, and possessing all the presence of a j)ovvoi*ihl <lespot, whose more will and 
pleasure can at any time alter the course, or entirely prevent the passage of these richly- 
laden kafilahs. 

“4. There is already a considerable traffic existing with the coast which may here- 
after be greatly increased, and a rising craving for European goods and comforts, wliich 
<^ght tq^ be fostered p.nd satisfied. The Avants an(j[ wishes (»f the inhabitants of the interior 
on this point are neither few nor trifling, and inav be most satisfactorily ascertained from 
tbe fact that the large sum of 9(i, ()()()/. sterling,** the prodiu^e of the slave trade from the 
2>orts of Berhora, Zayla, TedjuiTa, and Alassowa, is only one item of the tota^ annually 
invested in various European goods and maiuifiictun's, which arc readily (jisposed of to the 
natives of the immediate interior, even at the present p^ice of the moiio2>olist, who, being 
generally a trader of limited means, may bo sup2)osed to drive a very liai’d bargain for his 
luxurious wares. ^ 

“ o. It is useless to sj»oeulate upon what mercantile troasur(?s art' ke])t in store for the 
adventurous S])irit who suecessfiilly ])erforms the (pie>t into the interior, hut we are already 
aware that gold-dust, and ivory, and jnvclons gums and spiees, form a 2)art of the lading 
of every caravan, notwithstandiiig that tbe t<‘(li<)us transport ov(‘r a long cii*cuitons route 
]irosents considerable diffieidty, and the overrcacliing <lis]>(».ition of tbe Indian Bimealis of 
Ibwbera and of tbe Arab merchants at Massowa. oiler but a small reimbursement for the 
toil and trouble of the journey. 

“ G. Tile rich and productive soil so admirably adajited for the growth of all colonial 
produce, the cool alpine climate so suitable for European constitution, togetlua* with the 
higliost capahilities for tlie development of British industry, h>r the research of science, for 
the employment of capital, and for the labours of Cliristian missionaries, to whieb may be 
ailded the pleasant prospect in future, that bis Majesty of Sboa (should any benelit to bis 
revenues be tbe probable result) may be induced to eneoiirage the advent into bis own 
dominions of those great trading caravans from the interior, which now skirt liis pos- 
sessions, and proceed by w^ay of Gurague and Gondar to the eastern coast, throwing tlieir 
treasures at a small value into the hands of the Arabs, the Egyptian^, and other foreign 
nations. 

“ 7. The follosving rough calculation regarding the profit to Ikj derived from one of 
the Abyssinian [iroJucts, without reference to the ja-ofit on the bartered Euro2>ean goods 
received in exchange, may tend in some degree to set forth the advantage to be derived 
from a commercial intercoursi? with this country of Shoa. The ])rime cost of coffee sold in 
the market of AU^Ambah is, for one jioimd, tw'0]>ence-ludfponny. The cost of 400 lbs. (a 
camel-load), 1000 [icnce ; hire of camel, &c., to coast (20 dollars), 9G0 jioncc ; freight, 
insurance, , to England, 440 jiem^e; altogether amounting to tlic sum of 10/. for 400 ll)s. 
of coffee : wdiicli would bring the exjiense of one pound in England to sixpence sterling. 
The coffee is of a very superior quality, and of course h to bo obtained even at a more 
roasonahle rate on tlie j.Iantatlon. 

“ 8. Moreover, any trade must be important to England wbicb carries off manu- 
factured goods of all kinds, and furn\s]ies in return raw materials ; and caravans for tlie 
purposes of trade are, in Abyssinia an<l in the neighbouring countries, considered as in 
a certain degree sacred, and are permitted to [lass unmolested even through the hostile 
hordes of the Galla. on jiayment to the chi(4laiii of a few small presents ; and more es]je- 
c’vally if accompanied by Europeans their jiassage would be rendered more particularly safe 
from tbe ordinary difficulties attending any journey throngb savage lands, from tbe 
acknovvledgcd resjiect and admiration which invariably follows the possessihn of sujierior 
medl<*ines and firearms. 

“9. Thus a w'ide field for discovery and jirofit is jierfectly free and oj^en for any 
enterprising trader, to which no limit can be set. Trade and barter are sufficiently under- 
stood and appreciated by tbe natives themselves : tribe after tribe may be visited to the very 
centre of Afrii^a ; and tbe dominions of Sboa, as a starting-jxnnt, would afford tbe advan- 
tages of a cool, healtliful climate, and a jirotection for jirivate property, two deside- 
ratinns rafely known in other mercantile stations of this vast continent. 

“ 10. Although other villages in the iinmeiliate vicinity occasionally hold markets for 
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the detestable' traffic iu human flesh, yet Ali Amba may be regarded as tlie chief site for 
legitimate commerce to the south of Sasta, all the intercourse between the kingdom of 
Shoa with the seaports of Tedjurra, Zeyla, and BerberOj being carried on at this place. 

“11. The village of Ali Ambah (the peak of Ali), stands on the crest of one of the thou- 
sand, conical eminences into which the entire mountain-side is broken on its junction with 
the plain of the Huwash, and situated LOGO feet below the level Ankobar, the eftmate is 
milder than that of the cold summit of the range, and more congenial to the habits of the 
Mahomedin traders, who find a temporary residence in a collection of 300 or 400 huts 
whilst they are disposing of their goods in Aliyssinia. The market is held on every 
Friday, when a scene of unusual bustle and confusion animates this otherw;ise most quiet 
and uninteresting location. Early in the morning, wares of every description are dis- 
played in the open air ; and people flock from all parts of the country to lay in their 
weekly supply. The*Amhara farmer exposes for sale or barter the prcMuce of his estate, 
honey, cotton, grain, and other aiticlcs of consumption ; the Danakil merchant exhibits bis 
assortment of beads, metals, coloured thread, and glassware ; the Avild Galla squats beside 
the produce of his flocks ; the Moslem trader from the interior displays ostrich feathers or 
some other article of curiosity from the distant tribes ; bales of cotton cloth, and hags of 
coffee, jfre strewed in every direction : the wandering Hebrew is not even wanting to 
complete the scene of traffic; whilst horses and mules in numbers are shown off at 
speed amongst the croAvd, and add greatly to the turmoil of haggling and barter, which 
continues without intercession until late in the afternoon. 

“ 12. In consequence of the utter terror and abhorrence which the Abyssinians enter- 
tain towards the low country and its attendant dangers, the Danakil tribe have nearly the 
whole trade exclusively in their own hands, and are treated by the King of Shoa with 
much deference and respect.* Caravans arrive every month during the fair season from 
Oussa and Tedjoura, and the trade, considering the many drawbacks, may be said to bo 
brisk and profitable. 

“ 13. Four or five caraA^aus also proceed annually from Ali Ambah to Hurrur, which 
from its vicinity is the more immediate mart for the supply of the seaports of Zeyla and 
Berbera, the merchants bartering zinc, brass>vare, beads, red thread, blue calico, and 
frankincense, for slaves, mules, and cotton cloths. These articles are conveyed to the 
coast, along wdth one of the grand annual caravans from the interior, Avhich, debouching 
from the south-eastern corner of Gurngiie, passes through Humu* iu progress to the great 
October fair of Berbera, carrying slaves, gold-dust, spices, ostrich-feathers, peltry, civet, 
and ivory. 

“ 14. The provinces of Shoa and Gurague abound in cattle, corn, coffee, cotton, and 
other farm produce of every description. The chief production, liOAvever, for export, at 
present consists in a manufactory pf coarse cotton cloth, Avhich is close, A\’arm, and durable; 
the staple is produced in great quantities on every farm, and the cloth is fabricated in 
every village, but the red thread inserted as borders is imported from Arabia. The Abys- 
sinian cotton is cheap and abundant, as the plant produces tw^o crops during the season, 
and appears to possess an excellent lignine ; the A^oven cloth is in great demand, being used 
by all the inhabitants of this portion of Abyssinia, from the king to the peasant, and sup- 
plying the vestments of the intermediate tribes toAvards the sea-coast. 

“15. Black woollen blankets are also in request, and are of excellent material and 
workmanship; the other exports which pass through Ali Ambah are civet f and ivory in 
small quantities, coffee, wheat, juwaree, tanned leather, mules, horses, and slaves. 

“ 16. Although the prices of many of these articles are A^ery much beloAv their in- 
trinsic value, yet from the reason that the trade is an entire monopoly iu the hands of 

♦ Should a Danakil kill an Abyssinian, the murder is passed over inilsilence ; but, on the other 
hand, should the reverse prove the case, the property of tlie unfortunate Abysrinian is confiscated, 
and his person handed over to the tender mercies oi the Danakil. 

f The civet cat is found in Gurague, Caffa, and Enarea, and is kept confined in a cage until 
sufficiently large and fat to undergo the process of sweating before intense heat, by which alone 
the perfume can be extracted. 

VOL, II, 2 Z 
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merchants, who are men of small capital, and owing to the fact that the king of the 
country can alone purchase coloured cloths, and other imported choice wares, and is also 
sole proprietor of all sulphur, civet, ivor}% and gold-dust ; the trade in these articles is of 
course limited. Slaves are exported in great numbers, 2500 being disposed of at the fair 

AU Ambah and the villages in the immediate vicinity, whilst 8000 or 10,000 annually 
proceed ‘through thi9*^portion of Abyssinia on their* way to the sea-coast. 

1 7. These slaves are chiefly children of from six to fifteen years of age, and are the 
produce of forays into Giirague and the country of the G alias, or kidnapped f midst the 
everlasting feuds of the interior tribes, and* conveyed by Mahomedan traders from the inland 
countries, to await at Ali Ambali and the neighbouring villages the arrivtfl of the Danakil 
and Hurrtir merchants, or carried through Gurague afid Goudar, direct to Berbera and 
MassoAva. 

‘‘ 18. Water-tight baskets and mats, of very superior quality, ofh^gb colours and band- 
some patterns, are woven from the inner fibre of tlie iiicel, a species of plantain, and a very 
superior light stout cordage is also fabricated from the same material. Ginger abounds, to- 
gether with other spices, amongst whicli may be nientioned the kurarima, combining the 
flavour of the cardamom with that of the caraway. Aromatic grasses and gums used in 
fumigation are also exported from this province. « 

“ 19. Coarse parchment is prepared in exevy village, and the very rare Ethiopic manu- 
scripts are to be found only in Ankobar and the monasteries and caves in the neighbour- 
hood : as the Gallas, during their occupation, destroyed all those valuable relics in Gondar, 
the capital of the ancient einjnrc. 

“20. The hide of the long-haired sheep, lofeeza, is cured with the fleece appended ; the 
length of the hair, wdiich is of a dark colour, varies from six inches to one foot, and this 
article of peltry is in great request as a cloak, and is only worn by the more wealthy inha- 
bitants. 

“21. Gold-dust is hrouglit by the caravans from Enarea. His Majesty of 8hoa, how- 
ever, appropriates the entire quantity, settling with tlie merchants his own price in cloths 
and mules ; nor is tlie precious metal permitted to quit the kingdom, but it is worked up into 
bars and ornaments, and forthwith transmitted to swell his amassed property in the caves of 
the mountains of Cm Muraut. The use or even possession of this metal *!s strictly forbidden 
to all the inhabitants of this provim.'c ; but a surreptitious sale to a small extent is carried 
on at the rate of one dollar’s w eight, or 430 grains of gold, for eight dollars in money. 

“ 22, Ivory is also a royal monopoly, and is dealt out with a niggardly hand in presents to 
liis governors and favourites ; and although the elephant abounds in many parts of the 
kingdom, he is difficult and dangerous of approach to the Abyssinian hunter. Ivory is, 
however, obtainable among the tribes of the Galla and Adaiel, wlio fonn very troublesome 
neighboui*s, and from them a small quantity finds its to tlie coast. 

“ 23. The forests contain dye woods, the use of which is perfectly unknown ; and many 
valuable medicinal plants, amongst which the ‘ casso’ may be pariicularized ; M. Gobat 
having taken specimens of this drastic purgative to Germany, where the test exceeded the 
most sanguine expectations. A specids of wild indigo is spread over a large tract of coun- 
try, on the eastern slope of the great mountain-range, the verdant meadows are covered with 
wild thyme, and tlie valleys are studded with the Socotrinc aloe. 

“ 24. Cattle-hides and sheep-skins, either raw or prepared, may be procured in any 
quantity ; and the ghee of the coast and the inland country is shipped in large cargoes from 
the seaports of Tedjom*a, Berbera, and Zeyla, for Arabia and India, in which Jatter country 
it is sold as the celebrated ‘ kurrachce ghee.’ 

“25. ^JJhe soil and climate of Giddcm and the low valleys on the eastern frontier are 
peculiarly adapted for the production of sugar, cotton, coffee, and indigo; European talent^ 
industry, and capital, being alone wanting to cultivate these products to any proposed ex- 
tent. The lime-tree grows wild in many of the forests, and the temperature of the climate 
is favourable for the fixing of citric acid. The cultivated plant flourishes in profusion in 
almost every g^den of Efat, and the fruit is cheap, juicy, and abundant. 

“ 26. The sugar-cane exists at present in small patches amongst tlie valleys, and is con- 
sumed in its natural state, as the Abyssinians are totally unacquainted with the art of ma- 
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nu£acturing sugar. Planted in May, and 'watered only by the rains of heaven, it yields a 
fair crop without any of those expenses attending the cultivation and irrigation of the plant 
in all other countries. 

27. Coffee grows like a weed over Manchetty Efrata^ and the adjacent mountains 
of the Itto and Wollo Galla, and is of a most superior quality ; the berries are, however, 
allowed to rot below the bushes, owing to a monopoly of import existing in the person of 
the ruler of Hurrur, and the small consumption among the Christian inhabitants of Abys- 
sinia, whose prejudices forbid the juice of the ber^, as savouring too strongly of the abhorred 
Moslem. Still there is an abundant supply in every bazaar, and when there happens to be 
scarcity in the slave-market, the merchant load their camels with this article ; and thus a 
portion finds its way to the coast, and to Arabia, where it is vended as the celebrated ‘ Mocha 
coffee.’ The plant is said to abound in Gurague, Enarea, and Caffa, and the berry is 
freely used by the inhnbitants of these countries. 

“ 28. The country, and more especially the province of Bulga, is rich in iron-ore, which 
is rudely smelted in deep pits, alternate layers of ore and wood being smouldered together ; 
and the metal thus obtained, though very soft, is used for sAvord -blades, spears, bridle-bits, 
&c. The geological formation of the countiy hetw cen the eosteni coast and the great Abys- 
sinian ra>iige is of such a nature as to preclude all }ioj)es of discovering coal ; there exists, 
however, a veiy fair chance of realizing this valuable article among the sandstone rocks of 
Bulga. 

“ 29. Sulphur,* nitre, and alum abound in many districts ; but the gunpowder manu- 
factured is of a very coarse grain, and of very inferior quality, the Shoans being unac- 
quainted with the j»roper proportion of the ingredients. A i)owder-raill was erected at An- 
gollallah by Mons. Rochet, but since the departure of that French adventurer, it has been 
suffered to fall to decay. 

“ 30. The hides of the lion, the leopard, and the ocelot are brought in numbers from 
the interior, but find their w ay to tlie royal stores, from wdience they are distributed to the 
warriors for bmve conduct and gallant bearing in the battle-field. 

“31. The number of trades is of course limited amongst a people whose temporal wants 
are few, wdio are entirely ignorant of luxuries, and whose chm*clies and monasteries contain 
one-fourth of the p\>pulation. Tlic scribe, the painter, the carpenter, the blacksmith, the 
weaver, the tanner, and the potter, filling up the scanty list. 

“ 32. Pictorial art is held in high esteem, although the science has not emerged from 
the most primitive attempts at delineation. A very indifferent charcoal outline being filled 
with daubs of the most glaring colours obtainable ; still these specimens of the art are much 
sought after. The churches arc filled with them, and the prices demanded for a ‘ byon* 
are sometimes, comparatively speaking, extravagant. 

“ 33, 1 he carpenter is seldom ^railed upon to perform his fimctioiis : a rough bedstead 
or a door being the most ingenious specimens ever required of his talent. Large ^saws are 
unknown in the country, and, in consequence, a noble tree is sacrificed in the preparation of 
a single plank. 

“ 34. The working iu iron, brass, and silver, is the })rovince of tlie blacksmith, in ge- 
neral, throughout the country, and considering the indifferent tools, is performed, although 
in a dilatory manner, altogether creditably to the native craftsman. t 

* Sulphur is included in the list of royal monopolies, confiscation of property and imprison- 
ment following any attempt at sale or export. It is obtainable in any quantity "from the moun- 
tains in the plain, and is easily cleaned and prepared by a sligiit boiling with a little grease. 

+ This trade is also considered one of the learned, being joined to that of medicine ; the bead 
blacksmith, besides being principal physician to the king, is the only man intrusted with the secret 
of the deposit of ids Majesty’s savings, which are concealed in holes and caves about the mountain 
of Um Mummut, the iron coverings being made and fastened by this confidant, who has the en- 
nobling appellation of “ Ayto*’ prefixed to his name. The blacksmith is also endowed with super- 
natural powers by the credulous Abyssinians, and is supposed to possess the power of transforming 
himself at pleasure into the likeness of a wolf or hyena. The cunning practice bcirg common 
among the craft of secretly encasing the whelp of one of these animals in a metal collar, which 
being retained in after life, strengthens, In the eyes of the uninitiated, the fabulous stories in circu- 
lation. 
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“ 35. The art of tanning skins is well understood, and the soft pliable leather produced, 
forms a considerable article of export. The process is a simple one, the hide being steeped 
for eight or ten days in water, saturated with chalk, and the leaves or bark of ^ the tree 
* kurrut.* It is then exposed to the sun, and well stamped with the juice of lemons. 

36. Weaving is earned on in the open air, and the locomotive loom consists of a few 
rough uprights planted in the gi'ound for the day to support the cotton tw’ist, and a simple 
shuttle bjr throwing thrf)ugh the emssing thread. * The custom exists of handing over to 
the weaver a certain quantity of the raw material for fabrication, a scale being fV-cd for the 
reinunerA,tion of labour. '1 en pieces of salt^ equal in value to 2d, worth of cotton, pro- 
duces a tliick cloth 30 ciihits in length and one cubit and a half in breadth. I he fee for 
weaving is seven pieces of salt, equal in value to l5. and the increased prices arise from 
the fineness of the texture, and the introduction of the red worsted stripes imported from 
Arabia. •' 

“ 37. The large earthen utensils for holding liquid and grain, are well fashioned of 
strong adhesive clay, thoroughly dried and burnt, and the fireplaces, lamps, and pots for 
securing the peaks of the thatched houses, are excellent, but the smaller articles, coffee- 
pots, drinking- vessels, &c., are of rude shape and manufacture. 

“ 38. llookhie, on tlie mountain of Yerrur, i.s the mart where the merchants of Gu- 
rague and Shoa assemble for barter, and the principal markets in Shoa are those of Ali 
Ambar, the C^liaka Ssililll and Ilooli Workee, w'hieh are held weekly on fixed days, and 
where articles of every doscrijition are exposed for sale. On other days, in all the towns 
and villages of Aby.ssinia, there being neitlier open shop nor ba/aar, the Ow'eiiian system 
entirely prevails, and the proprietor of any article who wishes an exchange peraAibulate* 
the streets calling aloud the nature of his goods, and exposing liis w ants until he finds some 
individual willing to make the desired barter. 

“ 39. Ihc king’s duties are ten percent of the value or qiiaiitily, which are levied, at 
his option, either in money or kind, on every article of import or export, excepting on 
slaves, for wliioli be receives a tax of four pieces of salt, or lOd. English money, on each 
individual passing through his dominions, and the royal right exists of pre-emption in all 
exposed for sale. 

“ 40. There is no possibility of obtaining correct tables as to the aiAount of sales in the 
kingdom, but the probable average of the king's duties taken in the bazaar of Ali Ambab, 
amounting to between 2000 and 3000 German crowns, would give an annual sale of 20,000 
German crowns' worth of goods in that village alone. 


41. Table of Market Prices of Different Articles of Consumption produced in Abyssinia. 


Quantify atid Names 
of j^rticles. 


Price. i K,.gli,h 


1 BuUock . 


; i man crow 

1 Sh«ep j 2 to amulccB 


^‘•r- \ 

III*., / 


1 Ouxen of Fowli« 

600 Egga 

1 lb. of Honey.. .. 

1 lb. cf IJiifec .... 

1 lb. of Ghee I 

Qjj ^ ' f royal moiiO’' 

I I poly. 

30 IWr. of VVbpat ! 1 ainolee \ 

55 IliH. of Barley j ditto 

30 Iba. of Li ff. ! ditto ! 


.1 


1 aniolec 
1 antolco 


4v. to 125. 
6r/. to Is. 

Gd. 

2.W. 

lirf. 

2irf. 


2.W. 

2jtf. 

2H* 


• 40 lbs. of Tnwarre 

'•30 >b8. of IteaiiH 

!30 lbs. of I’eaa 

Iha. of Grain 

I lb. of UnionH 

10(1 of Ijt'mouH 

1 lb. of Cotton uiidreabc.i . . 

Sulphur 

10 gallons of Beer 

H ydromel 


Price. 

1 ainqiee 
Oi to 
ditto 
dit.'o 


/royal mono- 
\ poly. 

1 amoh*e 
r ro> al mono- 
\ poly. 


English Money. 


2Xd. 
2A /. 

aid. 

id. 

Id. 

25. 4d. 




42. Table of Market Prices of Exports for the Ali Ambah Bazaar. 


- ■ - - - - 


Quantity and Names ! 
of Ariicles. | 

1 Price. 

; English Money. 

Quantity and Names 
of Articles. 

1 

Price. 

English Money. 

1 Horse 

f 1 to 15 Ger- 


1 Leather Skin tanned .... 

6 to 7 auiolecs 

I t. 2d. to U. Sd. 

1 MiiTe 

1 Pemalp Slil^e 

5 to 1.5 do. 

J 2 to 26 do. 

1 

1 lb. of Cotton unclean»ed . j 
Cotton Cloth 3 cubits in I • 

! * • * .' 

j 

2d, 

|rf. 

1 M ile Slave 

1 AU.. 

f) to Id do. 

1 to 2 do. 

, 

length, lA cubits in C 

hr. adtb J 1 

10 to 120 do. ’ 

2r. to Ms. 

Civot 

( royal mono 


1 Black. Woollen Blanket . 

6 to 10 do. 

25. to 2«. }d. 

\ poly. 


40 Pods of Konrariroah ... 

I do. ■ 

Hid, 

2K 

Ivory 

do. 1 

1 

40 Roots of Cingi ! 

1 do. 1 
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43. Table of Market Price of Imports into the Kiugdom of Shoa. 


Quantity and Namea 
of Ariirjfa. 

Price. 

EngUali Money. 

Quantity and Names 
of Articles. 

Price. 

English Money. 

X lb. of Spices 


Lf. 

1 .‘‘kin of Bed Leaber, 








15. Gd. 

1 lb. oi' 7.ii.c 


dittos 

1 liundle if Beads, suiall 


1 lb. of Blue Stlk Cord • . • ■ 


GO.v. 8d. 



4.t. 

1 lb. of Blue K Ik 'I'hivatl.. 


ditto > 

1 lb. ol Balt 

1 Transpiirent Callian^ 

1 glass bntrom, used 

1 drinking-vessels 

il Ib. ol BraokinrenSL- 

.... 

2</. 

40 i.a>'ge Yam Needles... 
1 Cla>p Knife, inferior .... 

1 Minor 1st siue 

1 Ditto 2iid size 

.... 

! 1 

j • • • • 

ajrf. 

1 10^- to 15//. 

Ip/, to 24//. 
•id. to ‘id. 

.... ^ 

l5. 3i/. to 4r. 
Od. 

1 Bale Blue Cotton Calico, 
kOcubita 

! 

i 1‘2 j to I5.t. 

|Slav<‘S 

Hitics, liiou, Lcop.ird, Oce- 

r royal mouo- 

i p*4y* 

ditto 

20.V. to lOOr. 

1 Iron Cooking.pot 

50 Sli(n*t8 Arubian Bape*-, 

1 • ' * * * 

1 

lOf. to 

j Ostrich Fejthfi-s 


1 Basket of Black Bepper. 


20.? 

Vt 

■ lib. of Gums aroiu<itic . . . . 


! cd. 

1 lb. of 'I’obacco 


Ip/- 

1 




44. The following Articles are in demand and might be imported with profit : 
broad cloth, blue and scarlet ; bright chintzes of high colours ; tannah cloth ; long cloth ; 
white shawls, English, cheap ; tartans ; blank-paper hooks, well bound ; w'oollen rugs ; 
linens ; coloured silk threads, the deepest blue ; glassware ; gilt galloon buttons ; black 
pepper and cloves ; amber and coral beads ; spectacles and scissors ; knives of all sorts ; 
sword-blades and spear-heads ; guns and j)istols ; colom*ed leather, crimson and green ; 
pewter, ®zinc and brass ; coloured sheep-flecct»s, crimson ; jxidlocks ; iron cooking-pots of 
all sizes ; blue silk cord, thin, and of deepest blue ; razors and minors ; imitation jewellery, 
earrings, A c. 

“ 45. The Abyssinian weights are tlic tcuhut^ the amolcc, and the rottol ; the wukut 
is the German crown w eighing 430 grains. The amolee w eighs somewhat above the Eng- 
lish pound, and the rottol is of two descriptions, one of 12 and one of 18 wmkuts, resem- 
bling the troy and avoirdupois scales ; the latter, however, is generally in use in Northern 
Abyssinia. 

46. The measures are the kona, the w’aiichoo, and the finjan ; the kona varies in 
different villages, and even in liouses of the same village, the average being about eight 
pounds. The wauchoo or lioin, contains nearly a quart, and the finjan somewdiat more 
than a gill. 

“ 47. German crowns^ as integrals, and pieces of rock-salt cut into the form and size 
of the shaipeniiig stoiH*s of English reapers, as fractions, foxnn the current coin of the 
country. 'Flic peojde arc very capricious in the choice of the crowns, which must have 
certaiu marks, otherwise they are j^eeeived at a very inferior rate. Beads and needles pass 
in exchange for articles of consumption, bread, fowls, &e., tlie small bead of the deepest 
blue, and that of the brightest golden colour or imitation amber, being those most in 
request. 

“ 48. The course of the river Huw^ash may in* aftertimes be rendered available for 
mercantile purposes, and other w ater communication may be discovered leading many hun- 
dred miles from the sea-coast ; but even if these more convenient inlets be found wanting, 
still the experience of centuries lias taught us that the living ship (the eainel) of the desert 
is a machine of transport, sufficient for ciu*ryiug on the most important traffic. 

“ 49. British commerce lias not only forced its w ay, but has created markets, custom- 
ers and produce, in many a wilder and more inaccessible part of the globe than favoured 
Abyssinia, and w'ould no doubt in a few years bind both the people and the nijer to us by 
the strong chains of personal interest ; finding, the one for their wants and comforts, and 
the other for his increased i-eveiuies, that they could not do without our presence. 

“ 50. Should the village of Zeyla be ultimately selected as a suitable port to afford 
merchants the protection of the British flag, shoula the tribes in the intermediate country 

• 

♦ The German convention crown of Maria Theresa, 1780 , and must possess seven perfect 
raised beads on the head fillet, the star on the right breast verv prominent, and the letters S, F. at 
the bottom clear and distinct. 
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be duly restrained to receiving the trifling pi'esent wliicli they claim as custom on the pass- 
ing of a caravan, and above all, should his Majestjr of Shoa be induced, according to his 
engagement, to allow of free purchase amongst his subjects, and lend his authority to- 
wards changing the present route of the great caravans ; the intercourse would prove in 
every way beneficial, by opening to the Abyssinian the means of improvement, and by 
ftilly reknbursing the merchant for liis toil and trouble, the rude empty huts would give 
place to comfortable dwellings, the inherent loye of display would prove of reciprocal 
advantage, and ultimately tliis intercourse would lead to a diffusion of civilization in this 
benighted kingdom, andean easy entrance afforded to the hitherto unexplored^ and mys- 
terious regions of the interior of Africa. • 

(Signed) W. G. HARRIS.” 

The kingdoln or country of Somauli or Adel, which extends from Cape 
Guardafui to the entrance of the Red Sea, has two ports, Berbera and Zeyla, 
of considerable importance in regard to the commerce of Arabia with the coast 
and interior of this part of Africa. 

Zeyla. — This town, or rather village of tents, is situated at the bottom of a 
large bay, in latitude 10 deg. 15 min. N., and longitude about 44 deg. E. It 
was formerly of considerable importance; and previous to the arrival of the 
Portuguese in these seas, it was the place through wliich the greatest ^part of 
the merchandize that was carried into the interior of Abyssinia commonly 
passed. 

Berbera. — Berbera is situated on an island at the bottom of a bay, in lati- 
tude about 10 deg. 45 min. N., and longitude 46 deg. 15 min. E. It has long 
been a place of considerable trade, and has been always a kind of rival in com- 
merce to Zeyla. A great fair is annually held here from October till April, 
the caravans from the interior coming in during that period, wdth gum arabic, 
myrrh, &c. Olibanum is produced chiefly on tlie coast between Berbera and 
Cape Guardafui ; it is exported from a small port near Cape Felix, in Arab 
vessels. A small proportion of these articles finds its way to Bombay, and from 
thence to Europe ; the larger proportion goes u^) the Red Sea to Egypt, and 
some is consumed in Arabia and Persia. From the fair at Berbera, Arabia 
draws considerable quantities of ghee, a great number of slaves, horses, mules, 
and asses, the returns for which ate made in India piece-goods, generally sold at 
a great profit. There are many Banians from Mocha, Aden, and various parts 
of India, who carry on a trade with their respective ports. Many chiefs in the 
interior send down caravans of their own to purchase, witli gold, elephants^ 
teeth, &c., the produce and manufactures of India. * 

Berbera was taken by the Portuguese fleet in 1517, and plundered and 
burnt : they expected to find a considerable spoil in it, but were disappointed, 
the inhabitants having had sufficient time to convey themselves and their most 
valuable effects to the continent. The place is rather an encampment than a 
town, anti the trade is at present chiefly monopolized by the Arab banyan 
merchants. 
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Extract from a letter which we have received from Dr. Beke, dated Anko- 
har^ 24th August^ 1841." 

The following list of the articles imported into and exported from this country will 
give some idea of its trade, not merely as it is at the present moment, but as it might be 
made with proper management. * ^ 

“ Imports. --From the Salt Lake, ea^ng-salt ; from Tigre, rock-salt, which passes as 
money, 20 pieces or thereabout passing for an Austrian convention dollar of 1780 ; from 
the country of the Ibboo Gallas, east of the Havfash, coffee and tobacco in vast quantities; 
from the coast, dollars, iron in bars, iron pots, coffee, zinc, cutlery, needles, swords, looking- 
glasses, writing-paper, glass bottits, Arabian tanried leather, black pepper, glass beads, 
white, red, and blue cotton cloths, coarse muslins, woollen cloths, frankincense, cochineal 
and dyestuffs in small ^quantities, blue silk cords, &c. ; from beyond the Hawash, sulphur; 
from the interior, slaves, gold-dust, and civet. 

Exports, — To the country beyond the Ilawash, wheat, maize, cotton cloths, and 
leather ; to the coast, slaves, ivory, gold dust, and civet, imported from the interior. 

“ If trade were encouraged, the countiy might be made to export cotton, logwood, 
safBower.^iron, and probably many other articles ; but in its present state of apathy, the 
people think of nothing beyond mere living ; and the great fertility of the country en- 
ables them to do this at a very cheap rate. Two measures of wheat, of remarkably fine 
quality, weigliing (the two) about 20 lbs. net, may be bought for one piece of salt, equal 
to 2^d, stg. Barley is about half the price. Sheep may be bought four and five for a 
dollar ; §ijie goats, two for a dollar ; oxen, a dollar and a half to tw^o dollars each ; fowls, 
five for an ainolee; eggs, five for one darning needle. 

“ The dollar is worth 50c/, sterling, the aniolce 2\d. You will see, thus, that living is 
not deaf here. 

“ The duty upon imports is 10 percent, ad valorem. Upon slaves, however, it is 
4 amolee (10c/,) a head, the wliole number imported being about 5000 or 6000. 

Coffee, which is generally supposed to be the growth of Abyssinia, is not found in 
this country, at least not for consumption, although I hear that the plant is found here 
and there in the viUr.gcs. What little is used, which is only by the Mohammedan inhabit- 
ants, is brought from the hilly country of the Ibboo Gallas, to the east of the Haw'^ash. 
But in the neighbourhood of llarur, between tliis and Zeyla, I understand it is growm in 
considerable quantities, from whence it is taken down to the coast and exported to 
Arabia. In the countries further to the w est, it is also produced plentifully, and from a 
native of Narea I hear, that in his country there are large forests of it. From him, 
too, I obtained the important information that between Narea and Caffa there is an 
immense river, according to his account two miles and more in width, which runs 
down to the Indian ocean. ShJbld this river be navigable to its mouth, it w'ould 
afford a splendid opening by wdiich to carry trade into the very heart of Africa. 

“ The rainy season is now* on, but as soon as it ceases I purpose extending my pere- 
grinations a little further w estward, wlien 1 hope to learn a little more about these matters.” 

The bulletin (1842) of the French minister of commerce, contains the fol- 
lowing abstract on the trade of Abyssinia and the Port of Massaoua : 

“ The greater part of the European merchandize destined for Abyssinia comes through 
Alexandria; the remainder comes from the Indian manufactories to Mocha, Djeddah, and 
Massaoua. 

“ Those goods which pass through Alexandria, ascend the Nile as far as Cairo, where 
they are bought by Europeans, by whom they arc resold to the caravans of Arab mer- 
chants, at which time they have increased 25 per cent on their original value, to which 
must be added the expenses of transport, the heavy dues payable at the ports, and frontier 
cities of Abyssinia, &c. ; so that on arriving at Adouah, Antab, and Gondar, these goods 
have increased enormously in value. Notwithstanding this, it is certain that ihe Arab 
merchants realize cent per cent profits. 

The average expenses of freight from France to the port of Ainphilah, is estimated 
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at 4/, per ton, so that goods carried in French ships would be subject to less charges, than 
those arriving by caravans. 

“ The Isle of Massaoua, — This small island is on tlie west of the Red Sea, and is 
dependant on Mecca, under the immediate jurisdiction of the Prince of Arkeko, to whom 
itrpays an annual tribute. The governor of Massaoua is, however, absolute king ot the 
island, *the populatftm of which is estimated at 4000. It is extremely steril, producing 
neither fruits nor vegetables. It is the principal, port of Abyssinia. 

“ Massaoua may be considered as favourably situated for the trade bctwejjn Bombay, 
Djeddah, Mocha, and Yemen, Abyssinia,*and the country of the Gallas, Souakin, &c. 

“ The trade of Massaoua has hitherto been carried on solely by seven or eight Banian 
merchants, and the Arab merchants of Djeddah and Mdcha. 

“ There arrive annually 250 Arab boats of from 40 to 200 tons, and one or two 
European vessels*’ of from 800 to 400 tons. 

“ There arc no fixed custom-house regulations, drc., in existence at Massaoua, but 
much depends on the officers employed. The treaties made between the Sublime Porte 
to whom Massaoua lawfully belongs, and the states of Europe will necessarily have the 
effect of modifying this custom. 

“ The following are some of the regulations in existence: < 

“ Navigation Dues, — The Arab vessels have hitherto paid, as a kind of duty for per- 
mission to trade freely, 10 or 11 francs ; to the chief of the guii-boat stationed at the port. 
European vessels are exempt from this duty, but pay a sum to the governor, which is re- 
gulated by the size of the vessels, and the pleasure of the governor. 

Duties on Merchandize, — As has been observed above, there is no fixeck tariff at 
Massaoua. 

The Abyssinian merchants seem especially to suffer from tliese arbitrary imports. 
Besides the custom-house dues on the island, they have to pay to the Prince of Arkeko, a 
city on the African coast, a duty of 10 per cent in kind, and of 10 per cent ad valorem. 
In addition to this, they pay what is called bakchishy which is a present to the officers, 
which all traders have to pay ; so that these men pay an additional tax of more than 20 
per cent. Hence the price of Abyssinian articles in Massaoua is very great. 

“ The following is a statement of the value of the principle articles imported in the 


year 1840. 

£ 

Corn, maize, and rice ......... 19,960 

Pearls, gold-dust, and gold in ingots ... .... 15,560 

Cotton stuffs, red and blue, printed calicoes, and handkerchiefs . . 17,960 

Counterpanes, with red and blue stripes . . . . . . 8,200 

Calicoes, unbleached and bleached ....... 7,400 

Napkins, &c. \ . 6,000 

Stuffs, silk and mixed cotton, velvets, drc. ..... 3,240 

Muslins, &c. ........... 2,200 

Cotton wool . . . • . . . . ^ . . 5,680 

Glasswares, mirrors, &c. ......... 7,520 

Guns, swords, hardwares, razors, iron, lead, tin, &c. .... 6,680 

Elephants’ teeth .......... 5,680 

Spices and provisions ; — coffee, pepper, wax, honey .... 7,200 

Cloves, oil for lamps, butter, dates, <l'c. . . . . . ^ 6,320 

Coral, &c. ........... 


“ The European vessels which come to Massaoua are laden with red wines and spirits, 
which fina a ready sale.” 
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IMAMAyX OF MASCATE. 

Thi s part of Arabia, which includes all Oman, is of great importance, in respect 
to its power and its governnjent. The sultan has opened an intercourse with 
several European powers. He is in fact a magnificent prince, and possesses a 
more efficient nava> force than all the native emperors and princes, from the Cape 
of Good Hope to Japan.* His revenues are more than adequate to meet his 
expenditure, and derived chiefly, from commerce, in which he is engaged, and in 
which Jhe has a great number of merchant vessels ; from duties on foreign 
merchandize; and from tribute money, and presents received from various 
princes, all of which produce a large sum. 

His possessions, real or assumed, in Africa, extend from Cape Delgado to 
Cape ttuardafui ; and from the frontiers of Aden in Arabia, to Ras-el-Harid, and 
from Ras-el-Harid they extend along the northern coast of Arabia, or the coast 
of OtAan, to the entrance of the Persian Gulf ; and he claims also the sea-coast 
and the islands within the Persian Gulf, including the Bahrein islands, and the 
pearl fishery contiguous to them, with the northern coast of the gulf nearly 
to Scinde. It is true that only a small part of this immense territory is gar- 
risoned by his tifeops, but all are tributary to him. 

In Africa he owns the ports of Monghow, or Mongallow, Lyndy, Quiloah 
(Keelwah), Melinda, Larmo, Patta, Brava, Magadosha, and the valuable islands 
of Monfeea, or Mafea, Zanzibar, Pemba, Socotra, &c. From Africa he exj^orts 
gum copal, gum arable, aloes, colunibo-root, and a great variety of other drugs ; 
ivory, tortoiseshell, rhinoceros^’ horns, hides, bees’-wax, cocoa-nut oil, rice, millet, 
ghee, &c. 

The exports from Mascate are wheat, dates, horses, raisins, salt, dried fish, 
and a great variety of drugs, &c. Mascate being the key to the Persian gulf, is 


* The following list exhibits the naval force of the sultan of Mascate in 1807. 


Names. 

Rates 

Where Built. 

Names. 

Rites. 

Where Built. 

Liverpool . 

. 74 

Bombay, 

Fiilke . 

. IS 

Demaun. 

Shall Alliidi 

. . 56 

Ditto. 

Solmian Shau . 

. 18 

Ma-cate. 

Caroline 

. 40 

Rangoon. 

Curlew brig 

. 12 

b*»mhay. 

Prince of Wales 

. . 36 

Demaiin. 

P\srhedo. 

. 12 


lieniiingshaw 

. . 36 

Cocliiii. 

'Page Vacht . 

. 6 

Malabar Coast. 

Piedmontese • 

. . 32 

Mascate, 

Vesital . 

. 6 

Macate. 

Mossafa 

Rahmntii • 

. 24 
. . 22 

Cociiin. 

Bombay. 

Elphiristone 

. 6 

Bombay. 


Also 50 baght^as. carrying from 8 to 18 guns ; and 10 balits. carrying from 4 to S^iiris The 
baghela is a one masted vessel, of 200 to 300 tons. The hal't is also a one-masred vesbel 
from 100 to 200 tons. Part of those vessels were convoking vessels to the Persian Gul^ some in 
Africa, &c. 
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a place of great resort in the winter months for vessels from the Persian gulf ^ 
and the western parts of India. 

The productions of Africa, of the Red Sea, of the coast of Arabia, and of the 
countries bordering on tlic Persian gulf, may be had there. 

Their vessels trade, not only to the countries named, but also to Guzerat, 
Surat, Deniaun, Bombay, Bay of Bengal, Ceylon, Sumatra, Java, thp Mauri- 
tius, the' Comoro islands to Madagascar, and the Portuguese possessions in East 
Africa, bringing Indian, African, and European articles. The number of vessels 
employed on these voyages are not ascertained with any degree of exactness ; 
but no number named was less than 2000. Of these, a vefy large proportion 
are smallcraft, having but a few ships and brigs. The naval fierce of the sultan 
is very respectable in jioint of numbers, and the crews arc daily becoming better 
sailors. Tlic officers understand and calculate lunar observations, and possess 
excellent chronometers. His force is sufficient to give him entire control overall 
the ports in East Africa, the Red Sea, the coast of Abyssinia, and the Persian 
Gulf. 

He has an abundance of sailors, and although he has but a small rumfber of 
regular troops, yet he can command any number of Bedouin Arabs he may want, 
by furnishing them with provisions and clothing. II is naval force consists of 
about eighty sail of vessels, great and small, carrying from seventy-four down to 
four guns e«ach. 

Previous to the concluvi<m of the recent trcjities, British and American ves- 
sels paid generally seven and a half \wx cent U]) 0 ]» imports, and seven and a half 
per cent upon exp rts, with aiichorage-inoncy and presents ; the governors of 
the outports claimed the right of ])re-emption in both cases; and they resorted 
to the most nefarious practices to accumulate wealth. 

The currency of Mascate differs materially from that of the Persian Gulf or 
Africa. It is as follows : viz. — i 

Twenty gass-rauz-auz or raulizee make 1 mamoody ; 142 pise or pesos make 
1 Spanish dollar. But tlie dollar varies according to weight or rate of exchange 
from 120 to 150 pe.sos. 

The value of a Spanish dollar, in this copper coin, is styled a black 
mamoody.^’ The abovenamed copper coin is the quarter ana of the British 
East India Company. Hi white mamoodics'' constitute 1 Spanish dollar — 
this is invariable. It is a nominal currency, or money of account. 3^ Persian 
rupees make 1 Spanish dollar atprc.seiit; Bombay rupees, less 5 pise, 1 
Spanish dollar ; 2 \ Surat rupees, less 5 pise, 1 Spanish dollar. 

The Spanish doubloon is worth from 14 to 16 dollars, according to weight ; 
but more than 15 dollars are rarely obtained. 

The weights of Mascate are as follow : viz, — 24 kiass make 1 maund. The 
cuslom-liouse maund is 8f lbs. The bazaar maund is 8, 8 J, and 8i lbs. 
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Convention of Commerce between her Majesty and his Highness the Imaum of 
Mascate. — Signed in the English and Arabic Languages, at Zanzibar, May 
31, 1830. 

Her Majesty, the Queen of the United Kingdom of Great Britain and Ireland, and 
his Highness the Sultan of Mascate, and its dependencies, being desirous to confirm and 
strengtJieii the good understanding which now subsists between them, and to promote, 
by means of a conviuition, the commercial intej\*ourse between their respective subjects ; 
and his Highness the Sultan of ]Mascate. being, moreover, desirous to r(?eold in a more 
formal manner the engagements tiiterod into by his Highness on the lOth of September, 
1822, for the jierpetual abolition of the slave trade between the dominions of liis High- 
ness and all Christian^nations. They have accordingly appointed as their plenipoten- 
tiaries, tliat is to say: — Robert Cognn, Esq., a captain in the naval scTvice of the East 
India Company, on behalf of h(»r Majesty the Queen of the I nlted Kingdom of Great 
Rritain and Ireland, <Jtc. tVc., and Hassan Bin Ehrihiin, and MeJiahat Alii Bin Naser, on 
behalf of his Highness the Sultan of Mascate, cVc. &c., uho, having coniniunlcaled their 
full poweij}, found to be in due and ]U‘o]»er form, liuve agre ed upon and concluded the 
l‘ol lowing articles : 

Art. 1. The subjects of his Highness the Sultan of Mascate wshall be at liberty to 
enter, reside in, trade with, and pass with their nurcliaiidizi* tbrougli, all parts of her 
Britannic Majesty’s dominions in Eiiro])e and in Asia, and shall enjoy in tJiose dominions 
all the lyivileges and advantages with resptjct to commerce or otlierwise, which are or 
may be ac(?ordetl therein the subj(‘cts or citizens of the most favoured nations ; and the 
subjects of her Britannic Majesty sliall, in like manner, have full liberty to enter, reside 
in, traded with, and pass with tlieir merchandize through all ])arts of the domiiiions of his 
Highiies.s the Sultan of Mascate, and shall, in those dominions, enjoy ail tlio privileges and 
advantages with respect to commerce or otherwise, which arc or may he accorded therein 
to the subjects or citizens of the most favoured nations. 

H. British suhji‘ets shall be at liberty to purchase, sell, or hire land or houses in the 
dominions of his Highness the Sultan of Mascate. 

The liouses, warehouses, or other promises of Biitish subjects, or (d* j>ers<)ns actually in 
the service of British subjects, in the dominions of his Highness the Snltaii of Mascate, shall 
not he forcibly entered, nor on any pretext searched, w ithout the eouseiit of the occupier, 
unless with the cognizance of the British consul or resident agent. But such consul or 
resident agent, on just cause being adduced by the authorities of his Highness the Sultan 
of Mascate, shall s(‘nd a eompeteiit jicixui, who, in concert with the olHcers of his High- 
ness the Sultan of Mascate, shall conduct the search, and shall prevent the use of unneces- 
sary violence «>r of impnqier resistaift*e. 

HI. The two High Contracting Parties acknowledge reciprocally to each other the 
right of ap[)ointing consuls to reside in each otlier*s dominions, wherever the interests of 
commerce may reijuiri* tluj jn-esenct? of such olhcers. • And such consuls shall at all times 
be placed, in the country in w hich th(*y reside, on the footing of the consuls of the most 
favoured nations. Each of the High Contracting Parties furtlier agrees to permit his ow^n 
subjects to he appointed to consular offices by the other contracting party ; provided alw ays, 
that the j)ersons so ajipointed shall not begin to act without the previous approbation of 
the sovereign whose subjects they may he. 

The public functionaries of either government residing in the dominions of the other, 
shall enjoy the same jirivileges, immunities, and exemptions which are enjoyed, witliiu the 
same dominions, by similar public functionaries of other countries. ^ 

IV. Subjects of the dominions of his Highness ihc Sultan of Mascate actually in the 
service of British subjects in those dominions, shall enjoy the same protection whicli is 
gi*anted to British subjects themselves ; but if such subjects of the dominions of his High- 
ness the Sultan of Mascate shall Iw convicted any enme or infriu*,tion of the, law re- 
quiring puuishmcnt, they shall be discharged by tlie British subject in w^hose service they 
may be, and shall be delivered over to the authorities of his Highness the Sultan of 
Mascate, 
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y. The authorities of his Highness the Stiltan of Mascate shall not interfere in 
disputes between British subjects, -or between British subjects aiid the subjects or 
citizens of otlier Christian nations. When differences arise between a subject of the do- 
minions of his Highness the Sultan of Mascate and a British subject, if the former is the 
coiiiplainant, the cause shall be hea d by the British consul or resident agent, who shall ad- 
minister justice thei'cupon. But if tlie British subject is the complainant against any of 
the subjects of his Highness the Sultan of Mascat^ or the subjects of any other Mahometan 
power, then the cau?e shall be decided by the highest authority of his Highness the Sultan 
of Mascate, or by any person nominated by him ; but in such case the cause stall not be 
proceeded in, except in the presence of the British consul or resident agent or of some per- 
son deputed by one or other of them, who shall attend af the court-house where such matter 
shall be tried. In causes between a British subject and a native of the dominions of his 
Highness the Siiitan of Mascate, whether tried before the British consul or resident agent, 
or before the abovementioned authority of his Highness the Sultan of Mascate, the evidence 
of a man proved to have given false testimony on a former occasion shall not be received. 

VI. The property of a British subject who may die in the dominions of his Highness 
the Sultan of Mascate, or of a subject of his Highness the Sultan of Mascate who may die in 
the British dominions, shall be delivered over to the lieirs or executors or administrators of 
the deceased, or to the respective consuls or resident agents of the contracting parties, in 
default of such heirs, or executors, or administrators. 

VII. If a British subject shall become bankrupt in the dominions of his Highness the 
Sultan of Mascate, the British consul or resident agent shall take possession of all the pro- 
perty of such bankrupt, and shall give it up to his creditors, to be divided amoi^ them. 
This having been done, the bankrupt shall be entitled to a full discharge from liis creditors, 
and he shall not at any time afterwards be required to malce up his deficiency, nor shall 
any property he may afterw^ards accpiire bo considered liable for tliat purpose. But the 
British consul or resident agent shall use his endeavours to obtain for the benefit of the 
creditors any property of the bankrupt in another country, and to fjsccrtain that every thing 
possessed by the bankrupt at the time wdien lie became insolvent lias been given up with- 
out reserve. 

VIII. If a subject of his Higlmess the Sultan of Mascate should r3sist or evade pay- 
ment of his just debts to a British subject, the aiithorities of his Highness shall afford to the 
British subject every aid and facility in recovering the amount due ; and, in like manner, 
the British consul or resident agent shall afibrd every aid and facility to subjects of his 
Higlmess the Sultan of Mascate in recovering debts justly due to tlieni from a British sub- 
ject. 

IX. No duty exceeding 5 per cent shall be levied at the place of entry in the dominions 
of his Highness the Sultan of Mascate, on any goods the growth, produce, or manufacture 
of the dominions of her Britannic Majesty, imported by British vessels ; and this duty shall 
be deemed to be a full payment of all import and export and tonnage duties, of licence to 
trade, of pilotage and anchorage, and of any other charge by government w'hatever, upon 
the vessels or upon the goods so imported or exported. Nor shall anj; charge be made on 
that part of the cargo which may remain on board unsold ; and no additional or higher 
duty shall be levied upon these goods when afterw ards transported from one place to another 
in tne dominions of his Highness ; but the abovementioned duty having once been paid, 
the goods may be sold by wholesale or retail without any further duty. No charge what- 
ever shall be made on British vessels which may enter any of the ports of his Highness for 
the purposes of refitting, or for refreshments, or to inquire about the state of the market. 

X. article whatever shall be prohibited from being imported into, or exported from, 
the territories of his Highness the Sultan of Mascate ; but the trade between the dominions 
of her Britannic Majesty, and those of his Highness the Sultan of Mascate shall be per- 
fectly free, subjec^h the abovementioned duty upon goods imported, and to no other. 
And his Highness th^\Sultan of Mascate hereby engages not to permit the establishment of 
any monopoly or exclu^ve privilege of sale, within his dominions, except in the articles of 
ivory and gum copal, on^at part of the east coast of Africa, from the Port of Tangate, 
situate in about 5^ deg. of^S. latitude, to the Port of Quilla, lying in about 7 deg, S. of 
the Equator, both ports incl'Msive ; but in all other ports and places in his Highness’s do- 
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minions there shall be no monopoly whatever ; but the subjects of her Britannic Majesty 
shall be at liberty to buy and sell with perfect freedom, from whomsoever and to whom- 
soever they choose, subject to no other duty by government than that before mentioned. 

XL If any disputes should arise in the dominions of his Highness the Sultan of Mascate, 
as to the value of goods which shall be imported by British merchants, and on which the 
duty of 5 per cent is to be levied, the custom-master, or other authoiized officer «jting on 
the part of the government of his Higjiness the Sultan of Mascate, shall be entitled to 
demand o;5ie -twentieth part of the goods in lieu of the payment of 5 per cent ; and the 
merchant shall be bound to surrender the twentieth part so demanded, whenever, from the 
nature of the articles, it may be practicable to do so ; but the merchant having done so, 
shall be subject to no further delnands on account of customs, on the other nineteen- 
twentieths of those goods, in any part of the dominions of his Highness the Sultan of 
Mascate, to which he jfnay transport them. But if the custom-master should object to levy 
the duty in the manner aforesaid by taking one-twentieth part of the goods, or if the goods 
should not admit of being so divided, then the point in dispute shall be referred to two com- 
petent persons, one chosen by the custom-master and the other by the importer ; and a va- 
luation of the goods shall be made ; and if the referees shall differ in opinion, they shall 
appoint iui arbitrator, whose decisions shall be final, and the duty shall be levied according 
to the value thus established. 

XII. It shall not be law'ful for any British merchant to expose his goods for sale for the 
space of three days after the arrival of such goods, unless, before the expiration of such 
three days, the importer and custom-master shall have agreed as to the value of such goods. 
If the custom -m lister shall not, within three days, have accepted one of the two modes 
proposed for ascertaining the value of the goods, the authorities of his Highness the Sultan 
of 5lascate, on application being made to them to that effect, shall compel the custom- 
master to choose one of the two modes by which the amount of the customs to be levied is 
to be determined. 

XIII. If it should happen that either the Queen of England or his Highness the Sultan 
of Mascate should be at war with another country, the subjects of her Britannic Majesty, and 
the subjects of his Highness the Sultan of Mascate, shall nevertheless be allowed to pass to 
such country through the dominions of either power, with merchandize of every description, 
except warlike stores ; but they shall not be allow^ed to enter any port or place actually 
blockaded or be.siegcd. 

XIV. Should a vessel under the British flag enter a port in the dominions of his High- 
ness the Sultan of Mascate in distress, the local authorities at such port shall afford all 
necessary aid to enable the vessel to refit and to prosecute her voyage ; and if any such 
vessel shall be wrecked on the coasts of the dominions of his Iligliness the Sultan of 
Mascate, the authorities of bis highness shall give all the assistance in their power to re- 
cover and to deliver over to the owners, all the property that can be saved from such vessel. 
The same assistance and protcctif)n shall be afforded to vessels of the dominions of his 
Highness the Sultan of Mascate, and property saved therefrom under similar circumstances, 
in the ports, and on the coasts of the British dominions. 

XV. His Highness the Sultan of Mascate hereby renews and confirms the engagements 
entered into by his highness with Great Britain, on the 10th of September, 1822, for the 
entire suppression of slave trade between his dominions and all Chiistian countries; and 
his highness further engages that the ships and vessels of war belonging to the East India 
Company, stall be allowed to give full force and effect to the stipulations of the said treaty, 
agreeably with the conditions prescribed therein, and in the same manner as the ships and 
vessels of her Britannic Majesty. 

XVI. It is further acknowledged and declared by the High Contracting I’arties, that 

nothing in this convention is intended in any way to interfere with, or rescind, any of 
the rights and privileges now enjoyed by the subjects of his Highness the Sultan of Mas- 
cate in respect to commerce and navigation, within the limits of the East India Company s 
Charter. ^ 

XVII. The present convention shall be ratified, and the ratifications thereof shall be 
exdianged at Mascate or ZSanzibar as soon as possible, and in any case within the space of 
fifteen months from the date hereof 
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Done on the island and at tlie town of Zanzibar, this 31st day of May, in the year of 
Christ 1839; con'esponding with the 17th of the mouth Kebeal Owal of the »d Ilujm, 
1 255. 

(Signed in tljo Ariibic original,) (L.S. ) ROBERT COGAN. 

^ IJASSAN BIN EBRIHIM. 

, ALLI BIN NASER. • 

Dkc LA RATION made on tlic Part of her Britannic Majesty, on the Exchange of 
the Ratifications of the preceding Convention. 

The uudorsigricd, Samuel Ileniiel, Esquire, a cajitaiA in the military service of the 
East India Company, and resident in the Persian Gulf, appointed on behalf of her Majesty 
the Queen of the ’United Kingdom of Great Biitain and Ireland, t-j exchange her Ma- 
jesty’s Ratification of the Ti-eaty of Commerce cfmchuled at Zanzibar, on the 3Jst of May, 
1839, by Robert Cogan, Esquire, a captain in tlie naval servici* of the Ea^st India Com- 
pany, on the part of licr said Majesty, and by Ilassan Bin Ihrlliim and Mahahat Alii Bin 
Naser, on the ])art of his Highness the Snltan of Maseate, against tlie Ratification of the 
same Treaty by Iiis Highness the Snltan of Maseate, is t omnifindeil by tlio Queen inrnxler to 
avoid any possible niisunderstandi?]g as to the im‘aning of the words contained in the IXth 
Article of the said Treaty, “ any other eliarge by government whatev er,” to declare to Syed 
Mahomed Ibin Syed Slnirruf, ajipointed by his Highness the Sultan of Maseate to exchange 
his Highness’s ratification, that tlie aforesaid words arc by hvv Majesty taken and under- 
stood to mean, ‘‘any other cliarge wliatever made by tlie govenunent, or by an^ local 
authority of the government.” 

Maseate, this 22d day of July, 1810. (L.S.) S. HEXNELL. 

Counter-Declaration made on the Part of his Highness the Imaum 

of Ma.scate. 

(Translation from tlie Arabic.) 

The undersigned, Syed Mahomed Bun Syed Shurnif, a])pointed by his Highness the 
Sultan of Maseate to exchange his Hig’hness’s RatificJition of the Treaty of Commerce con- 
cluded at Zanzibar, on the 31 at of May, 1839, by Robert Cogan, Esipiins a cajitain in the 
naval service of tlie East India Corajiany, on the part of lier Majesty the Queen of the 
United Kingdom of Great Britain and Ireland, and by Ilassan Bin Iliribim, and Mahahat 
Alii Bin Naser, on the part of his Higlmess the Sultan of Maseate, against the Ratification 
of the same treaty by her Majesty the Queen of tlie Unitetl King-dom of Great Britain and 
Ireland, having received from Samuel Heimoll, Esejuire, a captain in the military service 
of the East India Company, and resident in the Per.sian Gulf, ajipointed to act in this mat- 
ter on behalf of her said Majesty, a declaration, stating that, in order to avoid any possible 
misunderstanding as to tlie meaning of tjlie words “ any other charge h^ government what- 
ever,” contained in the IXth Article of the said Treaty, the aforesaid words arc by her 
Majesty taken and understood to mean “ any other charge whatever made by the govern- 
ment, or by any local authonty of the government,” the undersigned, Syed Mahomed Ibin 
Syed ShuiTiif, being duly autlioiizcd by his Highness the Sultan of Maseate*, lierohy accepts 
and adopts the said Declaration, in the name and on the behalf of his Highness tlie Sultan 
of Maseate. 

( L.S.) SYED MAHOMED IBIN SYED SHURRUF. 

Muscat, this 22d day of July, 1840. 

(Signed in the Arabic original.) 

The subjoined official notice in regard to the treaties with Siam and Maseate, 
has been published by the American Department of State. American citizens have 
for several years been carrying on some commerce with the dominions of the sultan 
of Maseate, without the jirotcction of a treaty, and relying entirely on their own 
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prudence and ingenuity. They will now, however, be better secured, and may 
prosecute their enterprises with greater confidence. But their success will mainly 
depend on their own superior skill and economy in attempting to enlarge the sphere 
of their transactions. They will encounter formidable competitors in the British, 
who enjoy so great advantages from the intimate, though not alvvays amicable, 
intercours^e that has so long existed bctween^their India possessions and Mascate. 
The native trade with the coasts of Africa, of the Ked Sea, and with India ge- 
nerally, is also pursued with considerable activity, leaving but little space for 
rivalry. Still, these distant and circuitous voyages are useful, and when cauti- 
ously planned are gAierally attended with profit. 

The ratifications of the treaty with Mascate were exchanged on the 30th cf 
September, 1835, and it takes eflfeet from the 30th of June, 1834, the day on 
which the consent of the senate of the United States was given to its ratification. 

Abstract of the Treaty betAveen the United States of America and Mascate. 

“ The citizens oF the United States may enter and depart from any of the ports be- 
longing to the sultan, witli any kind of cargo, and may buy, sell, and exchange thereat, 
without restraint, except that in the island of Zanzibar, muskets, powder, and hall, are 
only to lA? sold to the governmt'iit ; but this restriction is not to extend beyond the said 
island. No duties of any description shall be exacted u[)on vessels or imports from the 
United States, excej)ting five per cent iipon such ])art of any cargo as may be landed ; and 
no charge whatever shall he made upon any vessel entering a ])ort for the mere purpose of 
refitting, obtaining refreshments, or iiKpiirlng the state of the market. The duties paid 
by the respective parties in the ports of each other shall never exceed those paid by the 
most favoured nations. 

Citizens of the United States, who may wish to carry on trade in any of the sultan’s 
ports, shall be [)ermitted to land and reside there without paying any tax or imposition, 
other than the duties upon imports above mentioned. 

“ If an American vessel shall be wrecked within the sultan’s dominions, the persons 
cscajnng shall be hospitably entertained, and the property saved sliall be restored to the 
pro])riotors ; and if a vessel of the United States shall be brought into any of tlie sultan’s 
ports by ])irates, the persons captured shall be set at liberty, and the property restored to 
the owners. 

“ American consuls may he ap[)(iiiited to reside at tJie ports where the principal trade is 
carried on, Avliose persons and property shall be inviolate. Tliey sliall be the exclusive judges 
of disputes hetw(‘cn American citizens, and shall receive the property of Americans dying 
in tlie sultan's dominions ; which they may send to thy licirs of tlie deceased persons, after 
paying the debts which they may have owed to the subjects of the sultan.” 

Mascate, or Muscat, is situated in latitude 23 deg. 3 8 rnin. N., and longitude 
about 59 deg. 15 min. E. Tlie liarbour, or cove, is formed by high land to the south- 
ward and westward, and on the east side by the island of Mascate, which is joined 
by a reef of rocks to tlie peninsula, on which the town of Mascate is situated, the 
entrance into the cove being from the northward, and is protected by ^orts on 
each side ; and there is another fort close to the town, that commands the inside 
of the cove, where the depths of water are four and five fathoms, between the two 
western forts, and where a large fleet may moor in safety. ^ 

The town of Mascate is walled round, and strongly fortified. Vessels are not 
allowed to go in after dusk, or come out after sunset. It is the duty of the Se- 
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rang of the Imaum of Mascate (o assist any vessel that comes to the port ; and 
they are allowed a certain sum for this, which they are never backward in de- 
mandings whether they attend or not. When a vessel comes near^ by making 
the us\ial signal for a pilot, they will come oflF, otherwise they will take no notice 
of any one: it is best to make them attend till the vessel is secured, as they have 
excellent boats for carrying out warp anchors. 

Mascate is the key of Arabia and Persia, and being a great commercial entre- 
pot, is a place of active trade. A number of lange ships belong to it, and trade 
to the British settlements in India, to Sumatra, the Malay Peninsula, the Red 
Sea, and east coast of Africa. Great indulgences have long^been allowed by the 
English to the flag of Mascate, being recognised as neutral. Mascate is resorted 
to by vessels from every port in Persia, the ports of Arabia within the Gulf, and 
from the coast as far as the Indus. It has been the usual custom for alj English 
merchant ships in their voyage from India to Bussorah, to stop at Mascate, 
and in like manner on their return, and they generally sell and purchase goods 
here. 

There is another town, about three miles to the westward, called Muttra, de- 
fended by a small fort, which is nearly as large as Mascate, with several villages in 
the valley between. At Muttra there is a good place to haul vessels on shore. 
There is a good road along the shore from Mascate to Muttra. 

Independent of the commerce by sea to the British settlements in India and 
other places, the inhabitants of Mascate carry on an extensive trade with the Arabs 
in the interior. 

The government of the Imaum is strict, but at the same time more cour- 
teous than any either in Persia or Arabia ; and a stranger may walk the streets 
any hour in the night without molestation ; goods are piled up in the streets, and 
lie night and day exposed, without any watch or guard, and there never happens 
an instance that such goods are robbed or pilfered, the police being excellent. 

Mascate was a place of considerable trade even before the arrival of the 
Portuguese in these seas, at which time it was tributary to Ormus. Albuquer- 
que summoned, and obliged it to submit in the year 1507 ; but a body of 2000 
Arabs getting into the town, immediately raised an insurrection, in spite of all 
the care the governor could take to keep them quiet ; upon which a bloody and 
obstinate action ensued, ending in a complete victory gained by the Portuguese. 
After the destruction of Ormus, this place became the principal mart of this 
part of the world, and yielded great profit to the crown of Portugal, exclusive of 
the prodigious private fortunes made by individuals, while they remained in pos- 
session. During that time, the city was very much improved ; for besides regular 
fortific^ions, they erected a stately church, a noble college, and many other 
public structures, as well as superb stone houses, in which the principal mer- 
chants resided, and those who, by the management of public affairs, had acquired 
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fortunes to live at their ease. They afterwards treated the natives so ill, and 
subjected their commerce to so many restraints, that the latter, despairing of re- 
dress, had recourse to arms ; and though the Portuguese acted bravely, they were 
reduced to such extremities as to embark with their effects on board their ships, 
and retire to their other settlements. This was about the year 1648. They made 
frequent attempts to recover a place of such importance, sometimes by force, 
sometimes by negotiation, but without effect. They for many years disturbed 
the trade of the place ; but tl<^se hostilities were disadvantageous in the end ; 
for, by degrees, the Arabs became expert seamen, excellent in the use of fire- 
arms, and raised a rtlaritime force, which for a long time ovcrawx'd all the Euro- 
pean powers in India. 

In 1694 the strength of the Arabs of Mascate in shipping and forces had so 
increase^ as to occasion an alarm that they would obtain the command of the 
Persian Gulf; they having taken several places, and apprehensions w^ere enter- 
tained that they w^ould attack Gombroon, tlic rc-ident of which gave it as his 
opinion, that they will prove as great a plague in India, as the Algerines were 
in Eurtfpe.^^ The British government at that time proposed to equip armed ships 
to clear the Indian Seas, and to root out that nest of pirates, the Mascate 
Arabs.'’ In 1707 the Arabs adopted a more regular system of naval warfare. 
They obtained permission from the King of Pegu to build ships at the ports of 
his country ; some of those ships carried from 30 to 50 guns, anti their fleets 
in the Indian seas made descents on several towns on ihe Malabar coast. 
They continued for a long time to annoy the trade ; but since the beginning of 
the present century, they have confined themselves principally to commerce. 
With the Persians they were almost continually at w^ar; hut the Imaum of Mas- 
cate always suffered the Persians to resort to Mascate wdth their vessels to pur- 
chase goods, for ready money, without any molestation, either at Mascate or 
its dependent territories, or in tlieir voyages between Mascate and any part of 
Persia; but this permission only held good with regard to trading vessels. 
All vessels which they met trading to other ports, and all ships of war, they either 
did or endeavoured to make prizes of. 

Accounts are kept at Mascate in gass and mamoodies ; 20 gass make 1 ma- 
moody. The coins current are — 30 budgerooks, 1 mamoody; 3^ mamoodies, 

1 Bombay rupee; 7^ maroo^dies, 1 Spanish dollar. 

Persian, Turkish, and Indian coins are generally sold by weight. 

The weights are the cucha and maund ; 24 cuchas making a maund, which is 
equal to 8 lbs. 12 oz. avoirdupois. 

TRADE OF MASCATE. , 

The trade between the British settlements in India and the Persian and Ara- 
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bian Gulfs was formerly of considerable value, as carried on by individuals, 
exclusive of the East India Company’s trade in woollens with the Gulf of 
Persia. The value of this trade was, for the following five years — viz., 


■A. 

IMPORTS FROM THB BRITISH SETTLEMENTS. 

EXPORTS TO THE BRITISH SETTLEMENTS. 

YEARS. 

Merchandize. | Treasure. 

TOTAL. 

YEARS. 

Merchandize. 1 

Treasure. J 

1 TOTAL. 

1802 

ISO.-) 

1K04 

1805 

ISUO 

Total 

Sirrit rupei-s. 
59,3*2,988 ! 

41,00,537 j 
53,01 813 1 

01,43,978 
77.09,937 

Sicca rupees. 

^*000 

3^075 

334 

1.215 

Sicca ri>pi-es. 
55,3*2.988 
41.98.537 
53,95.888 
61,44,312 
77,11,15*2 

1802 

•808 

1804 ; 

1805 

1800 

Tntal 

Sicc'4 rupees. I 
15,29,7.30 1 

15,43.999 
20.1.S272 
17.02,35/ 
18,77.906 

Sicca rupees. 
42,l«,993 
35,81,035 
53,0*2,818 
50,84,272 
58,39,051 

Sicca rupees. 
57.40,723 
51,25,0.34 
73,18,090 
6730*029 

7/, 10, 900 

1 289,45*153 i 37,024 ’ 280^2.877 

1 80,09,204 1 240,24.172 

320,93,430 


This trade was advantageous to British India, pouring in a very large supply 
of treasure, as will appear from the following statement : 

Sicca rupees. Sicca rupees. 

Value of merchandize imported into the Gulfs of Persia and Arabia, from 


the British settlements, in five years 289,45,2.53 

Ditto, exported from ditto to ditto 86,69,264 


Imports of merchandize exceed the exports by 202,75,989 

Treasure exported to India during the same period / 240,24,172 ir 

Ditto, imported from ditto 37,624 

239,86,548 


Balance in faTOur of the British settlements, in five years 442,62,537 


Being in the following proportions to the different settlements : 


In favour of Renpral 

Merchandize. 

Treasure. 

TOTAL. 

Sicca CO pees. 
71,01,049 
29,05,073 
102,69,807 

Sicca Mir e*^a. 

37 52,343 
5,71,537 
190,62,066 

Sicca nipe»-s. 
108,.53,494 

34 76,010 
299.3*2,533 

,, Fort St. George a>id Uepeudeocies 

ff Bumbay aud Suiat. 

Total 

202,75,989 

•239 86,548 

442 6 ,537 

p i ■ i 


Since the trade with India has been thrown open to general competition, the 
intercourse between Mascate and the East India Company’s territories has been 
carried on by individual merchants, and shipowners. 

The following are the principal articles composing the trade of Mascate in 1841. 

‘‘ Asafmtida, — This comes from Persia, in Arab vessels. The quantity imported an- 
nually, amounts to from 15,000 to 16,000 maunds, the greater part of which is re-exported 
to India. 

“ Almonds. — These come from Persia. They arrive at Mascate in September, and the 
following months to the amount of 40,000 maunds, in sacks of 20 maunds each. They are 
re-exported to India, Mauritius, Bourbon, and Zanzibar. 

“ Raisins. — Are imported from Persia at the end of September, to ‘the amount of 
60,000 maunds, and are re-exported to Calcutta and Bombay. 

“ Pistachio-nuts . — About 100 bags are imported annually, which are re-exported to 
Bombay aud Calcutta. 

“ Aloes from Socotra. — These are imported in Arab vessels in May and September, to 
the amount of 4000 maunds. An inferior quality comes from Mocha and Macula. This 
article is almost entirely re-exported to India. 

“ Gttm Ammoniac. — Comes from Persia to the amount of 3000 or 4000 maunds per 
annum. It is re-exported to Bombay. 

“ Sulphur . — This article comes from the south of Persia and is re-exported to Bombay. 
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About 1500 or 2000 maunds of the best quality, and 100,000 of inferior are annually 
imported. 

“ *Gum Copal , — Is imported from Zanzibar, and re-exported to India, America, and 
France. 

“ Saltpetre . — Is imported from Persia, and re-exported to India, America, and 
France.” • • » 

The following articles are also imported into Mascate, and thence re-exported to various 
countries: — Frankincense, gall-nuts, coffee, gum galbanum, hides, cotton, wool, mother- 
of-pearl, gum from Persia and Bassora ; silk, rav^, indigo, tortoiseshell, pepper, cochineal, 
cinnamon, sugar, rice, sandal-wood, dates, saffron, corn, &c. &c. 

“ The stuffs which are imported into Mascate are white cottons, Bntish and American; 
printed cottons and cloths, British ; India shawls, silk manufactures of China, &c. 

“ The money usually employed in the country is the Austrian piaster of Maria Theresa. 
It is worth 1 1 i mahmondis. The value of almost every thing is estimated in mahmondis. 

“ Customs Tariff. — The duties levied on imports is 5 per cent on articles imported 
from Arabia, Ameiica, and England ; and 4 per cent on Bourbon vessels. There are no 
export duties at Mascate. 

“ In 4he interval from May 7, 183S, to April 20, 1840, eight French vessels three of 
which were vessels of war, arrived at Mascate. There were also six American trading-ves- 
sels, and ten British from the Mauritius, the Persian gulf, Bombay, and Calcutta .” — French 
Consular Return. 

The country near Mascate is steril, but provisions, fruits, and vegetables are 
to be hSd in plenty. Bullocks, sheep, and fowls are good and reasonable. From 
April to September the market is extremely well supplied with grapes, melons, 
mangoes, oranges, limes, pomegranates, and other fruits; greens, pumpkins, 
onions, and abundance of other vegetables. It is always well supplied with 
delicious fresh fish, which is the principal food of the natives. 


CHAPTER XXIII. 

TRADE OF ARABIA AND NAVTG.\1I0N OF THE RED SEA. 

% 

Thr Red Sea has, along its coast, reefs of, generally, coral rocks, leaving suffi- 
cient space between them and the shore for vessels of small tonnage to pass. 
There are also several islets and detached ledges especially on the south-wxst 
coast, and some lay off Mocha, and within the entrance near the straits of 
Bab-eh Mandeb. The British steamers navigate the great canaU or the broad, 
middle channel of the Red Sea, which channel varies from 40 to 100 miles in 
breadth. The length of the Red Sea from the entrance to Suez is about 1418 
miles. Its breadth varies from 20 miles at the entrance to 100 and 230jniles. It 
is generally deep, and notwithstanding the islets and ledges, experience proves 
that the navigation is not more dangerous than that of most seas. 

The Hindostan, one of the largest steamships in the world, has, during the 
last year, navigated the Red Sea, with extraordinary speed and success to and 
from Suez and its entrance, and thence to and from Calcutta. 
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The direction of the winds on the Red Sea is generally N. W., from the 
isthmus of Suez to 200 miles oh this side of Bab-el-Mandeb, except in the 
months of October, November, and December. From hence to the strait, S.E. 
winds generally prevail, except in the months of June, July, and August, when 
the N. W. winds extend from Suez to the gulf of Aden, and sometimes as far as 
the limit of the S. W. monsoon in the ocean. 

From January to May east winds prevail in the gulf of Aden, at which time 
vessels arrive from India. The currents appean to be directed by the winds. 
The end of December and the beginning of January is the most favourable 
time for trade. I'lie pilgrimages to Mecca, &c., take place at this period. 

The navigation of the Red Sea is important, exclusive of foreign vessels and of 
the Bombay steamers, and of the line, of which the llindostan is the first esta- 
blished, between Suez and Calcutta. The Arab vessels are numerous : more 
than 400 are employed in carrying across the pilgrims for Mecca and Me- 
dina, and a great many are employed in carrying slaves, grain, and various 
products. 

Seaports of the Red Sea . — The following are, after Massaoua, the principal 
ports of the Red Sea. 

Pout Mornington, in lat. 18 deg. 16 min. N., and long. 38 deg. 32 min. E. ; 
the N E. side of the harbour consists of islands ; the N.W. side is protected by a 
peninsnla. Tiio only entrance for large vessels is at the northern extremity of 
the harbour ; though dotes., or coasters, enter at the southern. The passage is 
rather narrow, but the whole navy of England might lie within, protected from 
every wind, in 5 to 7 fathoms, with a bottom free from every danger. On the 
west end of the large island, in the middle of the bay, there is a village. 

Si? AKIN. — The town is situated on a small island, in lat. 19 deg. 5 min. N., 
and long. 37 deg. 33 E. ; it was formerly very important and opulent. 

The port is deemed one of the best in the R^d Sea ; it is sheltered from all 
winds, and the w'aters are smooth and the tides scarcely perceptible. It is 
capable of containing more than 200 large ships, and more than a thousand 
small vessels. Ships come up close to the shore, quite round the city, and 
may be laden, by laying a plank from tbem to the warehouses of the mer- 
chants. 

Its trade formerly extended to the peninsula of India, the Arabian and Persian 
Gulfs, and other countries. Since the time it fell under the dominion of the Turks 
it lost it5> commerce and consequence, and has only been kept from total ruin by 
the pilgrim caravans which still come annually from the interior of Africa, in their 
way to Mecca. The town, which is nearly in ruins, covers the whole of a small 
island, as it did in former times. Some trade is carried on with Hodeida, Mocha, 
and Jedda, for slaves, horses, and elephants’ teeth. 

Provisions, such as cattle, sheep, poultry, and fish, may be procured, and the 
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water is tolerably good and clear ; it is to be got from wells and tanks in skins, 
25 fqr a dollar. Fish are in plenty and cheap. Sheep to 2 dollars each. 

Cos.sEiR, although formerly a place of considerable importance, as beiiig in 
the route to Arabia and India frofti Egypt, and for the export to Arabia of grain 
carried from the Nile, has no harbour, and but an indifferent roadstead. The 
surroundj^ng country is a dreary deseVt. 

Suez is situated at the head of the western branch of <he Red Sea. There 
are three channels, running n^i^ar the east end of the town, that form a curve 
uniting into one branch, which runs westward to the back of the town, receiving 
at spring tides, dow^ and other small vessels. It is nearly two miles and a half 
from the town to the bar; below which large vessels and the Bombay and 
Calcutta steamers anchor, and from which downwards, the gulf of Suez to its 
confluence with the gulf of Akaba^ and the broad part of the Red Sea, the 
water is very deep. The country surrounding Suez, and from Suez to the Me- 
diterranean is a dreary desert, and along the route to Cairo, on which there are 
now several convenient stations, the country is arid, and in many parts rocky. 
Suez wust, however, soon become a place of importance. 

The Gulf of Akaba is 120 miles long, 8 to 16 miles broad; but from the 
liigh liiountains on each side appears like a very narrow strait. Its waters are 
very deep, and its shores in many places skirted with coral reefs. It is subject 
to sudden squalls, and Akaba, at the head of the gulf, from whence Solomon^s 
ships arc said to have sailed to Ophir, is the only W’ell-shcltcred harbour in this 
gulf. Mount Sniai rises in the wild promontory wliich separates this gulf 
from the gulf of Suez, 

In December and January, the pilgrims assemble here to proceed to Mecca. 

Yambo, is the seaport of Medina, where pilgrims land, and the port from 
Avhich the communication is more immediately carried on between Egypt and 
Arabia. It is the resort of iqost of the Arab vessels on the Red Sea, and has a 
safe harbour for protection against bad weather. Its situation behind a chain of 
shoals and breakers, secluded it from the knowdedge of European navigators till 
1777? when a vessel bound to Suez w’^as invefglcd into the harbour, seized, and 
subjected to heavy exactions previous to her liberation. The town at the bottom 
of the harbour is in a ruinous condition. 

Djeddah is situated on the eastern coast of the Red Sea, in latitude 21 deg. 
29 min. N., and longitude 39 deg. 15 min. E. This port, which is considered 
the centre of the trade of the Red Sea and Abyssinia with Arabia, has^long been 
of considerable trade; in consequence of position, and of the numerous pilgrims 
who come from the various Mahometan countries to visit Mecca, which is about 
21 miles inland. The entrance to the road is full of shoals, and difficult to enter 
without a pilot ; if signals are made with two guns, the native pilots will meet a 
ship outside, and carry her to the anchorage, wdiich is in 12 fathoms, three miles 
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distant from the shore, the town bearing about E. by S, The houses are built of 
large bloqks of Madrepore ; the streets are very narrow, which is considered an 
advantage, as they are consequently shaded from the great heat of the day. 
Thjg landing-place is in front of the vizier’s palace ; which is pleasantly situated 
close t6 the sea the custom-house is a handsome lofty building, facing the 
harbour, from which the ground rises, and iVnparts to the town an imposing ap- 
pearance. 

The English formerly carried on a considerably trade here ; but for the last 
forty years it has declined, in consequence of the numerous extortions under 
the head of presents, &c., and the insolence and ill-treatment* to which all Chris- 
tians are subject in Arabia. 

The Produce of the Persian Gulf, and of most eastern countries, passes through 
this place, as does almost all the trade carried on between Cairo and Arabia, by 
means of the caravans from Egypt and Syria, which make annual pilgrimages to 
the Holy Cities. 

GENERAL STATEMENT OF IMPORTS AND EXPORTS IN 1839. 

Imports , — The imports into Djeddali during the year 1839, amounted in value to 
461,600/. This amount is 34 per cent less than in 1814, according to Burckhardt. 

The decrease is attributable to insecurity, and to the military invasions to which 
Arabia has been subjected. 

“ The custom-house revenue of Djeddah, which is ou the average about one-tenth of 
the total imports, amounted in 1814 to 84,000/., and in 1839, to only 5{>,000/. 

“ The following arc the countries whence the greater part of the imports came : 


India and China .......... 207,880 

Persian Gulf and Eastern Countries , . . . . . . *56,800 

Arabia Felix, and Coast of Africa, from the Straits of Bab-el-Mandeb 39,920 
Yemen ........... 24,320 

Abyssinia, &c. ........... 31,800 

Suez f . . . 84,720 

Yambo, and Arabia- Petrea . . . . . . . . 16,160 

Total imports into Djeddah .... 461,600 


“ Exports . — The value of exports from Djeddah is supposed to be nearly equal to that 
of the imports, as this city consumes very little, and is little more than a place of entrepdt. 

“ A large portion of these exports goes to Suez, from whence they are spread over the 
countries of the Levant. 

“ The value of exports from Djeddah to Suez, amounted in 1839 to 70,840/., and that 
of exports to Massaoua and Abyssinia to 20,000, consisting chiefly of coral, tissues of 
cotton and fiax of Egyptian manufacture ; sword-blades, flint guns and matclilocks, razor- 
blades and hardwares, morocco, red and green, and mirrors. 

Mocha. — ^This is still the principal port in the Red Sea that is frequented 
by Europeans. Ft is situated in latitude 13 deg. 20 min. N., and longitude 43 deg. 
20 min. B., about 40 miles to the northward of Cape Bab-el-Mandeb; and built 
between two low points of land, which project from the shore, so as to form a 
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bay. Small vessels are sheltered by anchoring within a mile of the shore. 
Lar^e ships lie much further out, where they are exposed, in an open road. 

Mr. Milbum says, — ‘‘ Mocha is built so near the sea, that when the wind blows strong 
fmm the west, it washes against the walls. It lies due north and south, and is near a 
mile and a half long, but of unequal ly'^adth ; at the north end itiis more than half a 
mile broad, and becomes gradually narrower to the south end, where it is not quite half a 
mile. It is strongly walled round with hewn stone, and the walls are kept in good repair ; 
there are loopholes for arrows and musketry at csbout five feet distance from each other. 

“ At the extremity of the two points of land which form the bay, is a civcular castle, 
strongly built of stone : on the semicircle towards the sea, are six 24-pounders, and on 
that fronting the land, are six 12 -pounders. There is another such castle nearly in the 
middle of the sea walls, near wliicn is the only gate by which goods or passengers can 
enter from the sea. * Here is a station for the custom-house officers, where all goods 
that are imported or exported, are examined and registered From this gate there runs 
out a pier 150 yards due west, which is built of stone, and strongly supported at the end 
and sides by plank and piles, and is very serviceable for loading and unloading goods. 

“ At about a quarter of a mile from the north end of the town, on tlie sea walls, is 
a battery of 1 2 guns pointing due west ; and at tlie south end a round castle with 
twelve embrasures, and six guns mounted : the embrasures arc placed at equal distances, 
to any of which the guns can be sliifted occasionally. At equal distances round the city are 
built round towers on the walls, which add much to the beauty of the whole. There are 
two land gates, one at the north, and the other at the south end of the town. 

“ The houses fronting the sea, arc all very lofty, built with stone, and whitewashed 
without as well as within. There are four large mosques, and six smaller, the minarets 
of which greatly improve the view of the towm from the sea, especially the great mosque, 
which being elegantly built, and very lofty, serves as a landmark for ships coming into 
the road. The best anchorage is in six or seven fathoms water, the grand mosque bear- 
ing E.S.E. and the south fort S. by E., distant about tw o miles from the shore.” 

Mocha was first visited by an English fleet, under Sir Henry Middleton^ in 
1610 , having letiers and presents from the king to the pacha and aga, and was 
received with all possible marks of distinction and friendship. The civilities of 
the Arabs were intended to insnare the admiral, and to allure him and his 
officers on shore, as well as to entice the ships into the harbour ; but not suc- 
ceeding in tlie latter part of their perfidy, they attacked the admiral on shore, 
killed eight of liis men, wounded himself and fourteen men, and after stripping 
and putting them in chains, confined them in a dungeon. They next made an 
attempt upon one of his ships, but were repulsed with great loss. Finding that 
force could not bring the ships into their power, they threatened the admiral 
with death and the torture, if he did not order them to surrender : but he pre- 
ferred submitting to the most excruciating tortures than to an ignominious life, 
and the loss of honour. After six months’ imprisonment, he found means of 
escaping with some of his men, and succeeded in securing the ships which 
had taken refuge in a harbour on the Abyssinian shore. He returned to 
Mocha, and sent a message to the aga, " that if he did not instantly release the 
remaining prisoners, and render ample satisfaction for the damages he had re- 
ceived, he would sink all the ships in the road, and batter the town about his 
ears.’’ This menace had full effect ; his men and a pinnace were delivered up. 
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and 18,000 rials paid him for damages, after which he proceeded with the fleet 
to India. 

In 1618 the English obtained a firman from the governor, by whicli 
they were allowed freedom of trade, and protection to their persons and pro- 
perty. A factory was afterwards establislied ; after that period commercial 
intercourse continued to be generally carried on between Mocha and the British 
settlements in India. 

During the last century the principal maritirne states of Europe, Asia, and 
Africa, sent ships and merchandize to Mocha, as the chief mart of the trade of 
Arabia Felix. English and Dutch vessels traded to Modlia from their set- 
tlements in India. Other vessels arrived during every monsoon from Goa, Calicut, 
Mosambique, and Ethiopia, &c., richly laden : and a great trade was carried on 
with Suez and with Aleppo, &c., by the caravans which arrived at Mocha an- 
nually in March. These caravans usually joined, and formed into one on entering 
Arabia. They carried to Mocha sjiices to a large jiniount, — velvets, satins, gold, 
Levant stuffs, camlets, cloths, saffron, quicksilver, vermilion, and merceries and 
toys from Nuranburg. A ro^al ship was laden annually on the Grand Seignior^s 
account at Suez for Mocha, with similar commodities to those brouglit by the 
caravans, and with about 400,000 dollars in silver, and 50,000 du6ats in 
gold. 

The goods carried back in return by the caravans, and by the sultan’s 
ship, and by foreign ships, were partly the products of Arabia, and partly those 
which had been brought to Mocha by the ships from India, Africa, and Europe. 
The Arabian products were incense, myrrh, aloes, balm, cassia, aml)crgris, gum 
arable, dragon’s blood, coral, medicinal and odoriferous plants, precious stones, 
&c. Coffee, however, was the most valuable produce, and with this article 
several ships were annually loaded. 

Mocha was long a general entrepot and mag^ine, to which ships from all 
parts of the world came in great numbers. 

We have little that is statistical relative to the present trade of Mocha; but, 
from the anarchy that has prevailed, and the greater insecurity of property and 
person since Mehemet Ali has surrendered the Holy Cities, Mocha has certainly 
declined. The following account of money, weights, and measures, and mode 
of doing business, condensed from Mr. Milburn’s account, is still considered the 
customary practice, with probably greater irregularity. ‘ 

“ Accounts are kept in Spanish dollars and cavears, 80 cavear.s being a Spanish dollar ; 
80 cavears are also reckoned a Mocha dollar, whicli is an imaginary coin. 

The current coins of the country are only carats, and comniassces, which rise and fall 
considerably, according to the quantity of silver there is in them : the usual divisions are, 

7 carats make 1 commassee ; 60 coinmassees make 1 Spanish dollar. 

On? hundred Spanish dollars were equal to 121-^ Mocha piasters. The latter have 
of late years greatly depreciated. 
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** Most goods are sold for Mocha dollars, except China ware, China silks, olibanum, 
find some few other goods, and even these are sometimes sold for them. 

Of the foreign silver coins, which are in cinnilation here, the Spanish pillar dollar is 
most esteemed : next to that, the old Mexican, in which all bargains are made payable. 
German crowns pass in tale^ and in the interior for a weighty Spanish dollar. The old 
French crowns are 2 per cejpt more in yalue than Mexican dollars. 

Gold coins of all sorts are worth more or less, according to the demand. 

WEIGHTS AND.MEASURES. 

ARABIAN. AVOIRDUPOIS WEIGHT. • ARABIAN. , TROY WEIGHT. 

lbs. oz. oz. dwts. gr. dec. 

l5 Vakias I ri Rattle 1 2 1 Carat ris troy wt. .. 0 0 3 5 

40 Vakias ( J ^ Maund 3 0 16 Carats j 1 Caffala ... 0 2 0 91 

10 Maunds ( ^ 1 Frazil 30 0 li Caffala I ^ IMiscall ... 0 3 1 36 

15 Frazils J U Bahar 4.50 0 10 Caffalas f ] 1 Vakia.. ... 1 0 9 12 

There is a small maund of only 30 vakias; by this 1^ Vakia 1 Beak 1 10 13 68 

vermilion is always sold. 87 Vakias J 1^1 00 Spanish dollars, 

I Mocha bahar is Bombay maunds 16J which are troy 7 lbs. 4 oz. 13 dwts. 

1 „ Surat maunds 13 15 seers 123 dec. ; 100 German crowns are 93 oz. 791 troy. 

. GRAIN MEASURE. I LIQUID MEASURE. 

4 small measures 1 Kellah ! 16 Vakias > „ f 1 Nusseah 

40 Kellahs 1 Tomand, about 170 lbs. ; 8 Nusseahs) ^ 1 1 Cuda, about 2 galls. 

The long measure.^ are the guz of 25 English inches, the hand covid of 18 inches, 
and the long iron covid of 27 inches. 

“ The custom-house weights are only stones sewed up in bags. The w'eigbts are 
seldom exact, and the smaller they are, the greater the diifcrence, though they annually 
rectify them by the weights of the Iniaum’s sliroff, whose business it is to examine them ; 
under which cover he has an opportunity to add something to the money weights, for 
which he is well paid by the Banians, who are the principal exporters of silver.” 

American ships have appeared since 1800, at Mocha, for coffee. 

The greater part of the foreign trade of Mocha is transacted by the Banian 
merchants, to \vhom it has always been safer to sell than to either the Turks 
or Arabs. When a Banian became a bankrupt, the other Banians have usually 
contributed, according to their ability, to pay his debts, to prevent his being im- 
prisoned or tortured. 

The trade which has been carried on between the British settlements in 
India, and the different ports,in the Red Sea, was for a long period very consider- 
able, and brought a large quantity of specie into India. The following is an 
account of the trade carried on between the Red Sea and Madras and Bombay, 
for five years, 1802 to 1806 inclusive. The statements of exports and imports 
at Bengal to and from the Red Sea, as well as those to and from the Red Sea and 
India generally, are, since 1806, blended with those to and from tlie Persian Gulf, 
and will be noticed hereafter. 

IMPORTS FROM BOMBAY AND FORT 

YEARS. Merebasdixe. Treasure. 

Sicca rupee)*. Sicca rupees. 

20,81,631 .... 

16,17,060 

20,76,126 31^84 

17,68.006 334 

15,73,237 1,216 

01,1^0 33,433 

VOL. II. 3 o 


1802 .... 

1803 .... 

1804 .... 
1806 .... 
1800 .... 

Total. ... 


iT.GEORGE.' EXPORTS TO BOMBAY AND PORT ST. GEORGE. 


YEARS. Merchandise. 


Sicca rupees 
20,8*2,631 
16,17,650 
21,07,010 
17,68,339 
16,74,463 



136JiO,S07 
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Articles of Import in 1805. 

Sicca rupees. 


Grain 6,^4,480 

Piece-goo^ 7,89,837 

Sugar 26,380 

Iron 40,370 

Shawls..../ * 20,525 

Coloured silk 44,458 

Sandal-wood 3,461 

Cotton 6,653 

Drugs 43,843 

Tobacco 11,628 

Ginger 7,756 

Vermilion 5,524 

Pepper 36,391 

Lead ‘ 17,286 

China ware 3,2.56 

Cassia and buds 4,069 

Sundries 67,522 

Imports re-exported 4,566 

Treasure 334 


Imports flrom Madras and Bombay 1,768,339 


Articles of Export in 1805. 

Sicca rupees^ 


Myrrh 23,287 

Olibanum 41, *425 

Almonds 1,095 

Alkali 3,940 

Aloes ^ 3,464 

Arsenic 2,140 

Acalcera 4,028 

Beads 2,477 

Cloves 7,208 

Coffee 10,787 


Grain 4,600 

Gum arabic 8,970 

lliera Cassy 3,658 

Kismisses 6,303 

Metals 4,170 

Moura.. 4,901 

Nuckla 2,559 

Needles 1,200 

OUs 1,903 

Sharks* fins 4,625 

Seima-leaf * 7,323 

Provisions 1,163 

Tortoiseshell 6,169 

Fruits 3,350 

Horses 8,427 

Drugs 5,315 

Sundries c7 6,487 

Treasure 24,31,644 


Exports to Madras and Bombay 26,02,498 


Sicca rupees. Sicca rupees. 

Value of merchandize imported into the Arabian Gulf, from Madras and 


Bombay 91,16,549 

Ditto exported from ditto to ditto 14,23,850 


Imports exceed the exports ! 76,92,699 

Treasure exported from the Arabian Gvif to Madras and Bombay 121,35,417 

Treasure imixirted into ditto from ditto 33,433 

121,01,984 


Balance against the Arabian Gulf in five years 197,94,683 


Being in favour of Bombay and Surat 182,19,2 12 

„ Madras and its de|)eiidencies 15,75,471 


“ During the same period, the trade carried on between Bengal and tlie Gulfs of Arabia 
and Persia, was in favour of Bengal 108,53,394 Sicca rupees ; of that amount one half 
may be considered to arise from the trdde with the Gulf of Arabia, which wiU make this 
trade in favour of British India in five years, 252,21,380 Sicca rupees; which at 2s, 6d, 
sterling per rupee, is 630,53,910/. per annum.” 

These calcJUlations by Mr. Milburn, taken from the East India records, may 
appear correct in figures, but the trade, no doubt, was carried on to nearly a reci- 
procal advantage between India and Arabia ; or at least, the money paid in Mocha 
for coffee 6^ported to other countries than India made up any real balance against 
Arabia. 

The purchaser pays brokerage, cooly, and boat-hire, &c., and charges for all 
goods brought here the same as on landing. 

Port Charges , — The following are the particulars of the general port charges 
to be paid to the government of Mocha, by three-mast vessels on their arrival. 
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Mocha dollars. 

Ajichoraffe 121.40 

Bashkaleb 60.60 

Emir of the Mizon 36.36 

Mirbhar 30 

Writers of Government 60 

Cady 12.12 

Mufti *10 

Mirbhar’s writers, &c. 10 

Porters at Custom-house ’* .5 


Mocha dollars. 

Sheik of the boat people 1.17 

Ditto weighers 5 

Ditto seapoys 1.17 

Muccadum of the boat i)eople 4 

Master of the Vakella 2,08 

Muccadum of the hamauls 6.06 

Governor’s porter '. 8.40 

Ditto writer 8.40 

Ditto shroflF. 1.44 


Tht»abovc amount to 384 Mocha dollars, one hgjf of wliich only is paid by two-mast vessels. 


Disbursements, Port Charges, &c., paid on account of a Brig before she went 
up to Jedda, and on her return from thence. 


^ « Mocha dollars. 

The Governor’s music, as customary 11.46 

The country boats from the Government 3 

The Governor’s servants 3.5.2 

The customary presents on the brig’s arrival, half what is paid on threc-mast vessels, 

as per foregoing account 192 

Ditto on the vessel’s departure, as customarj*-, as per following account 78.78 

Bringing up the long-boat, which had falleu to leewiird 2.34 

A government boat, for bringing goods on shore 2 

Hamallageon ditto, as customary 14 

Charges at waiting on the governor 9 

An Arab writer, for writing two letters to Jedda 1.17 

Two shawls claimed by the Banians, as customary 48.48 

« 

Forming a total of Mocha dollars 366.35 


Particulars of Port Charges, &c., on two and three mast Vessels, at their 

Departure from Mocha. 


Spanish dollars. 


To the writers at the custom -house 32 

T^e Mirbhar 17 

The Mirbhar’s writers 7 

The caftan, or vest 9 

For permission to come on shore 11.46 

Expense of watering 29 

Permission to sail 82.49 


ANCHORAGE. 


Mucha dollars. 


To the Governor 121.40 

The second 60.60 

The writer 200.38 

Armee Mazon 36.36 

Mirbhar 30 

Codjee ; 12.12 

Muffatecs 10 

Custom-house porter 5 

Weigherman 5 


Forming a total of 


Mocha dollars. 


Coolies muccadum 6.06 

Writer at pier-head 10 

Pier-head Muflatees 6 

Muftatees’ servant 5 

Fishing-boat muccadum 2.34 

Governor’s i^ervant 2.34 

Ditto muccadum boats 4.69 

Custom-house porter 2.34 

Governor’s porter 2.34 

€ha dollars 768.25. 


On delivery of rice, out of every tomand of rice it is customary to give half 
a measure to the governor ; and for every 12 tomands, to the different coolies, 1 
measure ; besides this exorbitant demand, the governor takes from the merchant 
who buys the rice, 5 measures for every tomand for himself, and 2 measures for the 
coolies. * 

Provisions are usually to be had at Mocha. The prices were, and are probably 
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still ; a fat sheep for a Spanish dollar, a milch goat and kid for the same ; twelve 
good fowls for a dollar, and beef at three halfpence per pound. 

Fish of various kinds are cheap and excellent in their quality. The sea-crabs 
are -^ry large, from 3 to 4 lbs. each, at about a halfpenny each. New cheese and 
fresh butter arc daily brought to market from* an inland town called Musa. 

Cape Aden is about 100 miles to]the eastvfard of the straits of Bab-el- Mandeb, 
This cape is high and craggy, and forms a peninsula, with a deep bay to the 
westward and another to the eastward, in which ^le town of Aden is situated, 
in 12 lat. deg. 50 min. N., and long. 45 deg. 10 min. E. The harbour affords 
good shelter and* anchorage. The best anchorage has about 7 fathoms depth 
of water. 

The town of Aden is miserable in appearance, being, when taken possession 
of lately by the East India Company, nearly a heap of ruins, out of which two 
minarets and a mosque reared their heads. The rocky peninsula on which the 
town is situated, was formerly strongly fortified, the summits of the rocks being 
covered with the ruins of lines and forts. Fortified island was also covered with 
works resembling the hill forts of India ; and when in good condition, ,^raust 
have been impregnable. 

Aden was once the most opulent town in Arabia, Tlie Portuguese, under 
Albuquerque, attacked it in 1513, but were repulsed. In 1532 it became tribu- 
tary to the Portuguese, it was then described very strong, standing by the sea- 
side, surrounded by mountains, on the top of which are little castles or forts, 
encompassed wfith ravelins on every side, excepting a little opeiling for a road 
into the country, and to the shore, with gates, towers, and good walls. To the 
northward there is a large port, with good anchorage, secure from all winds.” In 
1538 it was taken by the Turks, who retained possession for some time, but 
were driven out of the country by the Imaum of Sana’s forces ; wdio, desirous of 
attracting vessels to his dominions, fixed upon Mo 9 ha, to w^hich he annexed so 
many privileges and encouragements, that Aden, notwithstanding the superiority 
of its harbour, and the difficulty of getting through the straits from Mocha, ex- 
cept during the particular monsoon,'^was in a great measure abandoned, and the 
commerce transferred to the new establishment. One of the causes that contri- 
buted most to the removal of the commerce to Mocha was, that the market for 
coffee being in the territory of the Imaum of Sana, he wished to have it shipped 
from a port within the boundary of his own states, and for that purposb laid upon 
the article so heavy a duty when it was taken to Aden, that the merchants, to 
avoid this charge, adopted the practice of shipping it from Mocha. 

In 1802 Sir Home Popham was sent on a mission from Bengal to Arabia. 
He visited Aden and preferred it to Mocha, both in a commercial and political 
point of view : as a commercial port, it has manifest advantages over Mooha, it 
being accessible at all times of the year. Its intercourse with the coast of Africa 
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can be kept up at all seasons. The trade has, until lately, been carried on by 
about 20 families, Jews and Banians : the rest are engaged in fishing and sup- 
plying the shipping and Hadji boats with wood and water. The exports consisted 
of rice, tobacco, and cloth, brought by the Hadji boats. The exports and imports 
have been nearly the same as at MoCha ; and gum arabic, and other drugs, which are 
brought from the opposite coast, Owing to its contiguity, should be procured at 
a cheaper rate. This place being now under British authority it may become an 
important depot for the trade of Arabia, Abyssinia, and Eastern Africa. Were a 
regular trade carried on at Aden, the consumption of goods would probably in- 
crease considerably, as the Africans are described as having no limit to their pur- 
chases, excepting the limit of their gold, elephants’ teetli, gums, and the pro- 
duce of their own country. The articles suitable for the market of Aden are 
probably the same as those in Capt. Harris’s report on Abyssinia. 

Corn is sold in the bazaar at Aden, by the roubba, foummin, and kaila ; 4 
roubbas = 1 foummin ; 3 foummins = 1 kaila. The roubba weighs about 1:1 

The monies chiefly in use among the Bedouins are the colonnate (4.5. 4rf.), 
and the mansouriez, 160 of which = 1 colonnate. Bombay silver rupees have 
been circulated for some time. 

T*he beef sold here is described as indifferent. The best water is to be 
procured from Back Bay ; that from Aden is brackish, and brought in skins to 
the landing-place j generally speaking, the district is well supplied w’ith water. 
Grapes and pomegranates are to be had in plenty : but few or no vegetables. 
Firewood is to Ijc procured. 

The inhabitants are Banian Arabs, Jews (about 300), and various adventur- 
ers. As a place of call for the Red Sea steam-ships, on their passages to and 
from India, and as a midway position, Aden is admirably situated. 

The district of Aden is tolerably fertile, and although the mountains approach 
ftear the sea, mangoes, sycamores, pomegranates, and dates, grow luxuriantly. 
Wheat, dhoura, cotton, &c., are grown, and the inhabitants are described as 
chiefly agriculturists. 


CHAPTER XXIV. 

TRADE OF PERSIA AND THE PERSIAN GULF. 

Our statistical information relative to the commerce of Persia is so limited 
that, in order to avoid repetition, we shall introduce a condensed statement of 
what we know of the revenue, trade, and navigation of that kingdom, and of the 
Gulf of Persia immediately after our account of the trade of Arabia. 

Modern Persia, which comprises only a part of the ci-devant-cmpircy is 
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considered to lie between the latitudes of 42 deg. and 59 min. N., and the longi- 
tudes of 23 deg. and 36 min. E. ; bounded by the Caspian and Russia on the 
north ; Herat, Kaboul, and Belouchistan on the east ; the gulf of Oman, *the 
ocean, and Persian Gulf on the south, and the Tigris and Turkey in Asia on the 
west : it is divided into eleven irregular provinces occupying a superficies (accord- 
ing to Balbi) of 350,000 geographical square miles ; and a population of 9,000,000 
inhabitants. Other statisticians estimate the number of inhabitants at 1 l,b00,000 
and as high as 14,000,000; but we have no data further than what appears to 
have been the data of travellers in forming estimates, and calculations in propor- 
tion to the standing armed force of the country, which is considered at least equal 
to 80,000 men. The Persians are chiefly Mahomedans, but among them are 
some Christians, and a few Parsees. 

TJie aspect of Persia is that of an elevated, but not mountainous, country, lying 
between the basins of the Indus and Tigris ; and in tlie lower parts of expensive 
sandy districts, considered by some geographers and travellers to occupy half 
the superficies of the kingdom. The plains of Ispahan and Shiraz are, however, 
among the most fertile in the world, and although the power and political con- 
sequence of the Persian empire has vanished, and the country might be easily 
overrun by a great power like Russia, yet the kingdom of Persia (or, more- pro- 
perly speaking, Iran) possesses, notwithstanding the sandy deserts, yerf/fe sources 
of wealth and power. Besides the goat and camel pastures, the soil of the plains 
yield heavy crops of rice, cotton, and even wheat. The wines of Shiraz are 
greatly esteemed all over the east. The sugar-cane and mulberry thrive w%ll in 
all the northern districts. A great portion of the soil, especially to the south, 
is impregnated with salt. All the lakes are also salt ; copper and petroleum are 
the minerals most abundant. The agricultural and manufacturing industry of 
Persia will hereafter be fully detailed. 

The maritime coasts of Persia, on the Caspian, the Persian Gulf, and the sea of 
Oman, have a sufficient number of ports for all the purposes of greatly extending 
commerce with other parts of the world : especially with Russia, Arabia, and 
India. Astrabad, on the Gourgon, 4 leagues from the Caspian ; population, 40,000 ; 
Balfrouch, on the Caspian, near the large city (100,000 inhabitants) of the same 
name; Achrof, near to which is Farhabad, with a population of 70,000; and 
Bender Boucher, on the gulf, population 1 7^000; and Bender Abassi, on the 
gulf of Oman, population 20,000, are among the chief seaports. • 

The pojmlation of the other principal towns are estimated as follows : Tehe- 
ran, the capital, 130,000 ; Ispahan, reduced from 700,000 to less than 200,000; 
Hamadan, 30,000 ; Karben, 60,000 ; Kachan, 30,000 ; Koum and Southamien, 
once so great, are now immense heaps of ruins ; Kirmouath, 40,000 ; Zendjan, 
15,000; Zair, 30,000 ; Tabriz, 80,000 (Chardin says 350,000) ; Shiraz, 30,000; 
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Yezel, 60,000; Chouster, 25,000; Mechid in Khorazan, 32,000. Authorities: 
MM. Morier, Chardin, Buckingham, Frazer, and Alexander. 

* Government of Persia . — The country and the inhabitants of Persia are under 
the most licentious military despotism, and considered the disposable property of 
the sovereign in authority. * * 

The authority of the Persian monarch has ceased to have any power over the 
people of Belouchistan, the Nomade Ai^bs, Kurds, Armenians, Afghans, and 
several tribes, over which the schah formerly exercised absolute military and civil 
authority. 

The present, cdr Knjnr dynasty, began to reign in the person of an atrocious 
eunuch, Aga Mohammed Schah. He was succeeded in 17^7 ky the late monarch 
Futtei Ali Schah.* 

His grandson, Mohammed Mirza,"!" who succeeded as heir, was opposed by 
his numerous rivals ;t and military occupancy and bloodshed prevailed all over 
the kingdom. 

A lieghrhey is at the head of each administrative division of Persia ; and 
undej this local despot are the inferior ones, Haikims, or governors of districts. 

Persia has neither a military nor commercial navy. The late monarch had a 
force of 38,500 men, disciplined, accoutred, and clothed, much after the English 
system. 

Treaty of Commerce between her Majesty and the Shah of Persia. Signed, 
in tl\e English and Persian Languages, at Teheran, October 28, 1841. 

Preamble. — Whereas, by the benign favour of the one Almighty God, whose boun- 


* For a Persian despot, he was neither considered eruel, rapacious, nor unjust ; although he 
had murdered his uncle Saduk ; tortured and blinded his faithful old minister Uajji Ibrahim, and 
then caused his tongue to be cut out. under which operation the old man died. Uajji Ibrahim’s 
sons and brothers being rich, were all murdered, or deprived of their eyesight. 

As to his non-rapacity, he merely got money in every way possible ; that is, he bastinadoed 
merchants and others suspected of being rich, in order to obtain a part, or often the whole, of their 
property. He sold his daugliters, and the women of his own harem, to rich Persians who were 
made to give a high price for what they did not, perhaps, like or want. 

lie was no warrior nor politician. He was beyoi^d parallel sensual, and left behind him at 
least 70 sons, besides numerous daughters. He wrote poetry, and his manners, in private, have 
been highly praised : as a sovereign, Persia has seldom had a* better. 

f Mohammed Mirza served under his father, the late Abbas Mirza, in the last campaign 
against the Russians. In September, 1826, the Persians were completely beaten and fled in* all 
directions, but not until they had plundered Abbas Mirza’s own camp. 

Mr. J. p. Frazer observes, — 

The very name of the Kujurs is detested throughout the kingdom, and it is notorious that 
pressing petitions have been made on the part of the greater number of the chiefs and nobles, 
backed by the earnest wishes of all ranks for permission to throw themselves upon British protec- 
tion, declaring that all they look for is peace and security, and protesting that, should their appli- 
cation be rejected, they will rather submit to Russia than continue any longer subject to the 
misrule and extortion of their present masters. 

I Two reigns have seldom passed in Persia without competition for the succession attended 
with horrible cruelties and devastations ; nearly every province has had its pretepder to the 
crown, as every powerful chief considered himself possessed of claims to sovereignty. He who 
succeeded, strangled, blinded, or mutilated his rivals, with their children, relatives, and friends. 
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ties are infinite, from the day on which the treaty of friendship and attachment was con* 
eluded between the glorious states of Great Britain and Persia, the renowned and just 
sovereigns of the two e^ eiiasting states have, day by day, and at all times, attended to and 
observed the whole of its articles and stipulations, and have caused the subjects of both 
governments to enjoy all its benefits and advantages except the treaty of commerce, which, 
in Ae preamble of the^ treaty of the year 1814, the two governments engaged to conclude, 
and which, up to this time, for certain reasons has l)een postponed and left unfinished : — 
Therefore, in this fortunate year, that all the stipulations of the auspicious treaty may be 
fulfilled, her Majesty the Queen of Greats Britain and Ireland, &c. &c. <S:c., • has ap- 
pointed Sir John Me Neill, Knight Grand Cross of the most lionourable Order of the 
Bath, her Majesty’s envoy extraordinary and minister ^nlenipotentiaiy to the court of 
Persia, to be her sole plenipotentiaiy' ; and his Majesty the Shah of Persia, <Src. 

&c., has appointed his Excellency Hajce Meerza Abul Hassan Klian, his Majesty's 
secretary of state for foreign affairs, to be his sole plenipotentiary : *iuid the said pleni- 
potentiaries having concluded a commercial ti*c?aty in these two articles, have annexed 
and united it to the original treaty, that, by the aid of God, it may henceforth be 
observed between the two governments, and be a source of advantage to the subjects 
of both. 

Art. I. The merchants of the two mighty states are reciprocally permitted and 
allowed to carry into each other’s territories their goods and manufactures of cveiy de- 
scription, and to sell or exchange them in any part of their respective countries ; and on 
the goods which tliey imj)ort or export, custom duties shall be leried, that is to say, on 
entering the country the same amount of custom duties shall be levied, once for tdl, that 
is levied on merchandize imported by the merchants of the most favoured European 
nations ; and at the time of going out of the country, the same amount of custom 
duties which is levied on the merchandize of merchants of the most favoured European 
nations shall be levied from the merchants, subjects of the High Contracting Parties ; and 
except this, no claim shall be made upon the merchants of the two states in each other’s 
dominions on any pretext or under any denomination ; and the men;hants or persons con- 
nected with or dependant upon the Iligh Contracting Parties in each other’s domiiiions, 
mutually, shall receive the same aid and support, and the same respect, which are re- 
ceived by the subjects of the most favoured nations. 

II. As it is necessary, for the purpose of attending to the affairs of the merchants of 
the two parties respectively, that from both governments commercial agents should be 
appointed to reside in stated places ; it is therefore arranged that two commercial agents 
on the part of the British government shall reside, one in the capital, and one in Tabreez, 
and in those places only, and on this condition, that he who shall reside at Tabreez, and 
he alone, shall be honoured with the privileges of consul-general ; and as for a series of 
years a resident of the British government has resided at Pushirc, the Persian government 
g^nts permission that the said resident shall reside there as heretofore. And, in like 
manner, two commercial agents shall reside, on the part of the Persian government, one 
in the capital London, and one in the port of Bombay, and shall enjoy the same rank and 

privileges wliich the commercial agents of the British government shall enjoy in Persia. 

% 

INLAND COMMERCE OF PERSIA. 

Formerly, and down to the beginning of the present century, the inland 
trade of Persia was carried on to a great extent. The civil wars, and the partition 
of the kingdom has greatly diminished this trade. 

Ispahan was the centre of its principal operations. Numerous caravans 
were laden at this entrep6t for Bender-Abassi, with merchandize purchased by 
foreign agents ; and a great many arrived from Shiraz, Aleppo, Bagdad, Herat, 
Basscra, and from the Levant. 

Here were settled English, French, Dutch, Italians, Spaniards, Tartars, Jews, 
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Arabians, Greeks, Armenians. All sorts of goods were brought to Ispahan. 
Silks, formed the most important article : an incredible quantity of which was 
at that time produced in Persia. 

The provinces of Guillan^ Mesanderan^ Media Bactria, and Georgia^ alone, 
are said to have produced annually about twenty-two thousand bales, each 
weighing^ 276 lbs. Of this quantity not more than one thousand bales w’ere 
used in Persia ; the rest being sold annually for the markets of India, Turkey, 
and all parts of Europe and Asia. 

The manufactures of woven stuffs in Persia were then equal in fineness to those 
of Europe, exceptirtj^ milled woollen cloths, of which there were none made. Of 
the felt manufactures they made common carpets to cover their beautiful fine 
carpets. 

Grcjit quantities of woven woollen cloths were brought from Euro2)e, by the 
English and Dutch to Gombroii. The woven manufactures of Persia are com- 
posed of wool, cotton, goats^ and camels^ hair, and principally silk, with which 
they often mix the four others. The spinning, winding, and milling are similar 
to what was formerly practised in Lyons and Tours ; but they also use the distaff 
and spindle. 

Of* their silk they make taffeties, tabbies, satins, turbans, ribbons, and 
handkerchiefs. They also make brocades, gold tissues, and gold velvets, the 
latter very costly ; and they still export, in greater or less quantities, porcelains, 
feathers, morocco leather, shagreen of all colours, tobacco, galls, mats, baskets. 
Iron and steel of Cashin va\d KorassaUy furs, perfumes, pearls, turquoises, saffron, 
distilled w^aters of orange-flowers, roses, &c., skins, medicinal drugs and gums, 
wines of Schiraz and Yesde, camels, horses, and mules. But in all the above the 
manufactures and trade have declined, and in many cases disappeared since the 
year 1721. 


CHAPTER XXV. 

THE TRADE OF THE GULF OF PERSIA. 

The Gulf of Persia has also been called the gulf of Ormus, from the island 
of that name; and the gulf of El-Catif, from a kingdom of Arabia Felix. 

On the Arabian side of the gulf, the coast extending upwards of 400 miles 
from Cape Mussendom to the Bahreen Islands, has been denominated the Pirate 
Coast, and was but little known to Europeans till the year 1809j when the mis- 
chief done by the pirates was so great, and the cruelties ihey comwtted so 
atrocious, that an expedition was sent from Bombay against them. 

Kas-ejl-Kiiima, the capital of the Pirate Coast, in latitude about 25 deg. 
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49 min. N., and longitude 55 deg. 30 min. E., is situated on a sandy peninsula, 
defended in the isthmus by a Veil-flanked battery with square towers, the^ sea- 
line defended by batteries of one gun each at regular intervals between the point 
atnd the wall, comprising a space of about 1-| mile. It was taken by assault on 
the 13th of November, 1809; the enemy driven into the interior ; all tlieir guns 
spiked; about seventy vessels, principally Sow's, burnt; their magazines blown 
up ; and considerable plunder W’as taken in the town. 

Bahreen Islands. — These islands are situated near the coast of Arabia, 
and the pearl-fishery. The population are about 70,000 Arabs, and various 
mixed breeds. Since 1790 they have become independent oV Persia. The pearl 
banks commence in about 25 deg. N. latitude, and extend to 20 deg. 40 min. N. 
Among the numerous islands in this distance there arc several towns. 1 he 
principal are Ruflfa and Manama. 

The fishery generally commences in June, and last s about two months. It is 
carried on chiefly by tlie Persians, who are the divers. Mr. Milbiirn says, 

“ The duty on ^vliat is tnk(‘ii, is one third to the sovereign, \^hieh the collector receives 
every day, either pearls, or their equivalent in money, as tlie diMTS, or those who contract 
with tliein, can agree. It sometimes ha]>])ens that a diver, or contractor, makes his tortiine 
in a season. The boats are all numhered, and no oysters are allowed to he optMied in a 
boat, but must he hroiight on shore by a certain hour, wIkmi they are opeiuu] in the presimee 
of an officer. The pearls n ijicli are found are tlien (tarried to the colli‘etor, who receives 
the duty, and tlie day’s Imsiness is concluded. 

“ The oyster-banks have from 15 to 30 feet water on them, and some more. Tt fre- 
quently hap])ens that a man will bring up 300 to 400 oysters iu a day, and not find as 
many jiearls as are worth five shillings; as tlierc are more which lmv(‘*iiot any, than those 
that liave, and of these many liavc only small pearls, which are denominated si*ed pearl. 

“ Tlie oyster-sheUs are always tint property of the divers, wIictht.T tliey fish for them- 
selves, or contract with other.s. Some of these shells are from 8 to 10 inches iu diameter, 
nearly of a round form, and thick in j»roportioii. The oysters are seldom eaten, as they aro 
generally rank. TIk^ sorts and sizes vary so nnicli, that tlie smallest arc not two Inclies in 
diameter : th(jst^ are i^aten by th(* ])eople on the spot. The largest shells liave not always 
the greatest (juantitv, nor do they contain th(‘ largest pyarls, as neither the size nor colour 
indicates their contcjits, it Ining mere clianiH*. The round j»eaiis are always found in the 
fleshy part of tlu* oyster, and many of those which have an irn^gnlar shaja* : some adhere to 
the inner jiart of the slieli wiiich are deformed, and flat on the side attaelied to it. 

“ The sluils art* bought on tlie sp6t, and sent to dilVercnt ])arts of Persia, from wiience 
they are sent iqi tlie lied Sea, and from thence to Grand C’airo and Constantinople. Many 
are carried to India, and from thence (Miiiia, wiiere they are niaimfaetnred into a great 
variety of neat and useful articles. Tlu* pearls productMl here are not so niiieh esteemed 
in Europe as tliose of Ceylon, liaviiig a yellowish hue ; hut tlu^ natives of India prefer 
them. They say tliey always retain their original colour : whereas thij whit^ will in a few 
years become darker, from the heat of the weatlier, and that of the person wearing them.*' 
•» 

This description applies to the present fislicry, which employs about 30,000 
men, and the proceeds are valued at from 250,000/. to 350,000/. annually. These 
islands ^are in many parts naturally fertile, but ill cultivated. They produce 
dates, a little wheat, barley, and other grain and seeds, and fruits of various 
kinds. Under a secure and just government, the trade of these islands might 
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become of great importance. It is even under the government of the Sheik of 
considerable value, especially at Manama, the chief town of the largest island, 
Bahreen, which is about 7 miles broad and 15 long. Tlic trade with India cm- 
])loys from 20 to 25 large vessels. The Sheik, who resides on the island of 
Mah-arag, assumes authority over jWrt of the Arabian coast. He maintains a 
fleet of ^ or G ships carrying from* 10 to 25 guns each, and it is stated that 
he can equip from 15 to 20 ships of war. The imports are rice, sugar, spices, 
white and coloured cloths, (],yestufFs, iron, ike., from India, — doft'ee, grain, 
fruits, &c., from Mascatc, Persia, &c. The exports are pearls, tortoiseshell, 
sharkfins, &c. ^ 

Bussoraii is situated in a plain, about three miles from the Euphrates, or 
great river of Arabia, from which a creek runs into the city, navigal)le at high 
water f^r vessels ( f 50 or GO tons, and is in latitude 30 deg. 30 min. N., and 
longitude 47 deg. .33 rniii. E. It is about 180 miles from the Persian Gulf, into 
which that river empties itself, and about 90 miles from Korna, the extreme point 
of Mesopotamia, where the rivers Tigris and Euphrates unite. The river is 
about kalf a mile broad from Bassora creek to the Persian shore. 

The city is walled, and surrounded with a deep and broad ditch : it has four 
gates and a sallyport. The walls arc of mud, from 20 to 25 feet thick, with 
])arapet walls, breast high, which have small embrasures for musketry or arrows. 
Tlie walls not only encircle the city on the side of the land, but likewise on those 
of the creek, the entrance of which is at a considerable distance, where the W’alls 
terminate on both sides, each extremity being defended by a fortification and a 
gate, which arc three miles distance from the town. In the intermediate space 
are many tliousaiids of date-trees, mixed with rice-grounds. The walls are about 
12 miles in circuit: and although not half the enclosed space is built upon, yet 
it is a large city, and was formerly very populous. 

The mosques and houses are all built of burnt brick ; some houses belonging 
to the merchants are large and convenient, being only one story high above the 
ground-floor, which consists of a hall facing tlic gate ; on each side of which, are 
magazines and warehouses for the reception of merchandize. 

The meydan, or great square, is very large, and is not only used for exercising 
liorses, but as the great corn-market, where Avheat and all kinds of grain and pulse 
are sold, wholesale. On one side of the meydan, is the Seraglio, or governor’s 
palace, wliich is very large, but not a handsome building. 

Bassora, previous to the plague, which commenced in April, 4773, was 
computed to contain 300,000 inhabitants, and in September following, when it 
ceased, they only amounted to about 50,000. The present population is un- 
certain, but estimated at 40,000. 

Bassora was first visitect by the English in IG40, who soon after established 
a factory, which has been kept up ever since, notwithstanding the numerous 
convulsions to which the country lias been subject. 
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From its convenient situation, Bassora has long been a place of great trade, 
as merchants could purchase in this city the produce of most parts of India, Persia, 
and Arabia at the first hand, they being imported directly from the place of their 
gitowth and manufacture. There are a number of Armenian and other merchants 
resident here, who carry on a considerable commerce with all the ports of India, 
by caravans to Aleppo and Bagdad, and from thence to Coristantinoplcj. 

Mottles. — Accounts are kept in floose, danims, mamoodics, and tomands. 

10 floose = 1 danim; 10 danims = 1 mamoody; 100mamoodies= 1 tomand, 
value about 15 rupees. Excepting the Turkish piaster, and the tomand, all 
other coins are taken at a disadvantage. The Spanish flollar = 7 2 I'® ® 
moodies, and the Bombay rupee = 3^ to 3i mamoodies. 

The weights arc vakias and inaunds ; the latter are of two sorts, ateree, and 
Sophy. 0 . 

24 vakias = 1 maund ateree = avoir. 2Sll)s, 8oz. ; 7^ vakias = 1 maund 
sophy = avoir. 90 lbs. 4 oz. ; 117 vakias ml cutra = 138 lbs. 14 oz. 

The maund sophy is equal to 1 Bengal factory maund, H seers, 5-i chittacks ; 
and the maund ateree to 15 seers, chittacks. * 

There are sundry allowances made on goods on delivery, beyond the above 
weight ; viz., 

26 vakias per maund for ginger, pepper, find (joffee ; 25 ditto for cardamums, 
sugarcandy, and benjamin ; 24 ditto, for sugar, .and all kinds of metals. 

The maund for cotton is equal to 2 Surat mauuds, and for indigo 3 Surat 
maunds, 35 seers. 

Gold and silver are Aveighed by the cheki of 100 miscals, each miscal 14 dram, 
or 72 grains troy. A miscal of the finest gold is worth about 22 mamoodies; a 
cheki of silver, or 150 drams, is worth about 180 mamoodies. 

The oka of Bagdad is 2,V vakias ateree, and weiglis 2G6 miscals, or about 
400 drams. « 

The preceding is the mode of reduction of weight used by the Arabians ; but 
the Europeans at Bassora reckop the maund sophy = .3 maunds ateree; and 
25 vakias ateree = 1 maund, ateree. Tlie rattle is 14-J vakias ateree. 

The giiz, or cubit, is about 37 English inches, 93 being = 100 English yards. 

Thc trade carried on between British India and Persia is still considerable, and 
is now opened to every one; the. article of woollens was formerly fnonopolized 
by the East India Company, notwithstanding it was attended with an annual 
heavy losS. It appears from papers laid before the House of Commons, that 


£ 

The average amount of sales at Bassora for 10 years was . . . 5047 

The annual loss . . . . . . . . . 1130 

Besides which, the expense of the factory, including presents, was . . 4276 


Annual loss arising from tlic monopoly of woollens, and the establishment 5460 
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The demand for British manufactures by sea, is comparatively small ; the 
most valuable part is supplied from Europe by caravans across the desert. 

The following is a statement of the trade carried on between Madias and 
Bombay and the Gulf of Persia in five years, 1802 to 180(5 inclusive ; and of the 
articles of which the imports and exports consisted in 1805. The trade between 
Bengal and the Gulf of Persia is blended vjith that of the Arabian Gulf. 


IMPORTS FROM MADRAS AND iOMBAY. 

EXPORTS TO MADRAS AND BOMBAY. 

Y BARS. 

Merchandiz.^ 

Treasure. 

TOTAL. 

YEAR S. 

! Merchandize. 

Treasure. 

TOTAL. 


Sic< a rtipros 

Sicca rupees. 

Sicca rupees. 


j .Sicca rupees. 

Sicca rupees. 

Sicca rupees. 

1803 

•22, .*17. 153 


22,37.153 

1802 

i 7,37,148 

1*2 .*22.0 10 

10,00,317 

1803 

15,10,25.3 

2.000 

J. 5, 12,2 .3 

1803 

' 0,10,1*20 

10,30,047 

25,70,770 

J801 

18.0i.4l2 

2,101 

lS.04,0#i3 

180 4... . 

! 11,52,(578 

n, ‘27, 107 

22.70,785 

18II5 

2 1,00 ,080 


21,00,080 

1805 

10,81,003 

18,54,210 ' 

•20,3.5,210 

1800 

20.08.380 


•20 08,380 

IHOO 

1 11,35,385 1 

•22,02,521 : 

34,‘27,006 

Total 

105,28,884 

1,101 

io5,:t:i,o75 1 

'Kofal 

i 50,4(5,013 1 

81,35,410 

131,83.053 


Articles ol* Import in 18(»5. 

Sicca rutK'cs. 


Piccc-fr^nls 11,08,155 

Sugar ,‘1,82.827 

Grain 1,25,472 

(.’hinawarc .‘ll,44n 

Cotton yarn ami thread 4‘.»,224 

Indigo 15,100 

Lead 1.1,2 l:i 

Sai)an wckxI 24,000 

A gala wood 20,415 

Drugs 72,.‘10l 

Spices ? 40,774 

Pepper 51,085 

Cotton 0,570 

C'ofllr 2,025 

Cutlery 0,2OO 

laic 0,402 

PaiH'r 2,410 

Quicksilver ,*{,050 

Raw silk 0,228 

Shawls ,, ,‘{,808 

Seeds ,‘{,400 

Tutenag 0,400 

Tiirmeric 1,050 

Tobacco 0,223 

Tin 3l,;{03 

Iron 40,807 

Beads 7,230 

CcKdiineal .5,063 

Gingelly oil 4,363 

Steel .5,450 

Sundries , 30,407 

Imports rc-exportc‘d 200 


liui)orts from Madras and Bombay 21,00,686 


Articles of Export in 1805. 

Sicca rupees. 


Dates 1,84,540 

Lametta 1,24,869 

Hing 71,798 

Copper 27,707 

Coral 18,027 

Galls 17,162 

Myrrh 12,791 

Ik'njamin 10,692 

Olibanmii 11,582 

Almonds 14,927 

iVi»per 11,290 

Rose-water 8,844 

Sharks' fms 47,136 

Elephants' teeth 14,421 

Horses 4,18,400 

Fruits 1,810 

Drugs 9,684 

Gum 1,590 

Sundries 73,733 

Treasure 18,54,216 


Exports to Madras and Bombay 29,35,219 


The trade is not considered to have increased since that period, and the 
direct trade between England and the Gulfs of Persia and Arabia has not, 
during the whole of the last 10 years, amounted, in the whole value of imports 
and exports, to the average sum of 3000/. per annum. 

Karak. — This island is in latitude 29 deg. 14 min. north, about 12 leagues 
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from Bushire town. It is about 7 miles long and 4 broad. At the north-east 
end is a bay, where there is good anchorage, and near it a strong castle built on 
the extreme point, which commands the whole anchorage of the bay. 

Bushire is the; principal seaport of Persiji in the Gulf, and is situated about 
S.S.E. from the bar at Bassora, 70 leagues^ distance, and about 8 leagues S.E. 
from the island of Karak. The towij is in latitude 29 deg. N., and longitude 
50 deg. 47 min. E., and stands on the north point of a low peninsula, of which 
Bushire Point, about 4 leagues to the southward, ‘forms the other extreme. It 
stands so very lovv, that the houses are discovered on coming from the sea, much 
sooner than the land on which the town is built. The town is about 3 miles in 
circuit, and of a rectangular form. Tlierc is neither castle nor battery in or near 
the town belonging to it, but there are war galliots, and a number of small 
merchantmen belonging to those who trade to and from Mascate, Goivbroon, 
and other places in tlie Gulf. Population about 20, 000. 

Tlie entrance of the river is about 3 miles broad ; yet near the town it is not 
navigable (even for boats at low water) a hundred yards across. Vessels that 
draw more than 9 feet, cannot come into tlie river at high water ; those of 
less draught can go above the town. The road where ships lie, is directly 
fronting the river, there being 2 or 3 fathoms 3 miles from tlie shore. 

The Portuguese had formerly a factory here, having first built a castle, and 
then a town, which they walled round very strongly, with only one small gate on 
the land side, barely sufficient for a loaded mule to ])ass. Tlie castle is of great 
extent, situated on an eminence, and although at present much decayed, makes 
a noble appearance from the sea; it was taken by the Persians from the Por- 
tuguese in 1G22, who, being hard pressed, left behind tlieir cannon and mortars, 
which were all brass ; but, lieing masters of the sea, carried off their moveables. 

No trade can be carried on wdth Persia from the sea, without a regular 
establishment of persons constantly residing at tliis port and Bassora, to cul- 
tivate the protection of this fluctuating government, by making presents, and 
at times to a considerable amoun^., wdicnever a revolution may take place in the 
country. 

Monies^ Weights^ ami Measures . — Many of the European, and most of the 
Asiatic coins pass at the same rates as at Bassora ; but the price fluctuates 
according to the quantity of the specie in the market. 

Accounts are kept in floose, mamoodics, and tomands, 100 manioodies making 
1 tomand.* Pearls are sold by the abas, a weight equal to about 3J diamond 
grains, or 2,875 dec. gold grains. 

Imports and Exports^— Tho, East India Company had, w’hen a trading com- 
pany, a resident here, w’ith a view of extending the sale of w’^oollcns and metals, 
of which they are obliged by their charter to take so large a quantity ; all other 
articles are free for individuals to trade in. The annual average amount of wool- 
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lens sold at tliis residency for 10 years from 1780 to 1790, was 2608/., on which 
the loss was about 5 per cent. This, with the expenses of the factory, which was 
during the same period nearly 1400/. a year, and advances made to tlie Bombay 
cruisers when stationed lieiy^, made an annual loss of upwards of 1800/. per 
annum. The articles sold were broad cloths, long ells and shalloons; in no 
year did fhe sale exceed 7000/., and in one year, 1788, only 93/. 

Since the commercial route from Persia to Trebisond has been re-established, 
the importance of Jhtsltire tin the entrepot for Indian merchandize has much 
diminished. The exports from this place consist of rose umter for Bombay ; 
wines from Shirfiz tt)r India, Bassora, and the Red Sea, and in lohacco. Cotton* 
stuffs are also in demand. 

Very few of tlie products of Persia being suitable to the Indian market, the 
returns^ have been principally made in Persian and Turkish coins, Venetian 
sequins, German crowns, and gold and silver in bars. About one fifth of the 
imports are estimated to be leturned in Persian commodities, consisting of drugs 
of various kinds, carpets, rose-water, c)tto of roses, Schiraz wine, &c. 

OiMUS is an island not more than 6 miles long, and about 4 broad, within 
7 miles of the continent, in latitude 27 deg. 12 min. N., nearly opposite to Goni- 
broon.* It was first visited by tlie Portuguese under Albuquerque in 1508, and 
was then a place of great importance. The king of the island, having heard of 
the conduct of the Portuguese in the neighbouring towns, which they had 
attacked, plundered, and burnt without provocation, made every exertion to 
defend the island ; so that, when the Portuguese entered the harbour, there were 
30,000 men on the island, and in the harbour 400 vessels, 60 of them of consi- 
derable bulk, and having 2500 men on board. Albuquerque made an attack 
upon the towm, in which he failed, but succeeded in destroying all the shipping. 
In 1514 he returned with a large force, and succeeded in obtaining possession of 
the island, on which he erecte^l a strong fort ; and leaving a sufficient garrison, 
proceeded to Goa. The Portuguese encouraged the commerce of the island; 
they built large houses, and strengthened the fortifications; and during the period, 
about 120 years, of their possession, it advanced in wealth and splendour, and 
was considered one of the richest places in the world. The Portuguese having 
committed outrages on the English shipping and property, the latter agreed to 
join the Persians in an attack upon Ormus. The attack was chiefly conducted 
by the English, and the city and castle surrendered to the English on the 22d of 
April, 1622. On this occasion the English received a proportion of the plunder 
of Ormus, which was very considerable, and a grant of the half of customs at 
Gombroon. After it fell into the hands of the Persians the place was ruined, the 
trade transferred to Gombroon, and scarce any remains are left to pjiow that 
Ormus was once the principal entrepot of Indian commerce. 
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The natuml productions of the island are sulphur, salt, black shiniirg sand, 
and red earth, for which articles vessels arrive occasionally. « 

Gombroon, which was formerly of great importance, is at present reduced to 
a fishing town, and, is situated on the main, nearly opposite the island of Orraus, 
in latitude about 27 deg. 10 min. N., and longitude 55 deg. 45 min. E. The 
English obtained permission to settle^ a factory here in 1613. About *1620 the 
Dutch followed their example, and upon the capture of Ormus in 1622 by the 
English and Persians, numbers of merchants reserted here, and the commerce 
greatly increased. It was at that time strongly fortified ; the houses were large 
and handsome, but the place was always considered unheaA.hv. The English 
remained here till 1759, when the factory, then defenceless and totally neglected, 
was attacked and taken by the French. This factory was afterw^ards re-esta- 
blished, but has long since been withdrawn. ^ 

The total value of exports from India to the Persian Gulf amounted (1838 to 
1840) to from 156.360/. to 158420/. The greater part of this is for stuffs. In 
1839-40, 38,831 pieces of British dyed calicoes were imported into Bushire and 
^Rssora, their value being 11,614/. : 69,421 pieces of other British cotton^tissues 
of the value of 33,182/. were also imported, forming a total of 44,796/. 

There is a considerable sale of tin, iron in bars, and of French wines. 

One of the most important branches of the trade between Bagdad and Bom- 
bay by the Persian Gulf, consists in horses. The cargoes of the numerous Arab 
vessels trading between Bassora and Bombay, consist in a great measure of these 
animals. Bagdad and the surrounding country furnish two-thirds of these. A 
good Arabian horse is worth at Bagdad 40/., and at Bombay 100/. 


CHAPTER XXVI. 

BPXOUCIIISTAX. 

« 

Belouchistan, formerly a part also of the Persian empire, consists at pre- 
sent of a confederation of petty states, lying between the latitudes of 25 and 30 
deg. N., and longitudes 55 and 64 deg. E. Its principal chief is th^t of Kelat, 
to whom the others seem to, but do not, acknowledge submission. 

* The srfperficies of Belouchistan is estimated at 110,000 geographical square 
miles. The population by Balbi, at 2,000,000 inhabitants. 

That of the chief town, Kelat, by some at 20,000 ; by others at 40,000 inha- 
bitants. *The soil is generally dry and unfavourable to agriculture j the Indus 
bathes part of the country; but there are no great rivers flowing through it, and 
the streams are nearly all dried up in summer. There are some tracts of good 
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land which yield indigo, sugar, cotton, grains, and various fruits and vegetables; 
camels and dromedaries thrive in the arid districts, and in the others are found 
buffaloes, and most of the domestic animals of Europe. Bees and silkworms 
thrive; and nearly all the wild beasts and reptiles common to Asia infest the 
forests and jungles : along the shores of the gulf of Oman, many varieties of fish 
abound. ^ There are no towns on thb sea-coast, and the thinly-scattered popu- 
lation live in miserable villages. The port of Thoubar, which is safe and deep, 
has about 300 wretched cabin^ ; and the excellent harbour of Gouttor, or Gutter 
Bay, has about 150 huts to shelter its inhabitants. 

Manufactures,— is stated in a Report of the Bombay Chamber of Com- 
merce for 1842, that the several specimens received of the manufactures of 
Belouchistan consist chiefly of coarse dyed cotton cloths, of a very inferior 
description, and the prices attached to them are extremely high as compared with 
fabrics of British manufacture. 

The entrepots of Belouchistan are chiefly Posmee^ Churhar^ Gulfer Bai/y 
iiwadely and Sonmeane. 

Po^MEE is situated at the bottom of a small bay, formed by Cape Posmee. 
It is small, and chiefly inhabited by fishermen. Caravans from the interior come 
down 'to barter their commodities, consisting chiefly of dates, dried hides, 
and cotton, for salt fish, &c., which they cjirry up the country. Small coasting 
vessels likewise call in here, and dispose of their goods, consisting of ghee, rice, 
&c. Their manner of trade is, when they arrive at a town where there is a 
j)robability of selling any thing, to go on shore, build a hut, and retail their goods, 
taking in return, hides, cotton, &c., and then proceed to the next town. Water 
is to be procured by digging in the sand ; but it is very indifferent. A few lean 
goats are to be purchased. Fish are in abundance. 

CiiuRBAR Bay is one of the best harbours on the coast. The town is inside 
a low point, where ships may anchor in 4 or 5 fathoms. The buildings consist 
of straggling mat-houses. There are several Banians settled in this place, who 
have a bazaar. A trade is carried on in horses, the breed of which is good, and 
camels, for which they receive in return, riCe, ghee, and other articles of food. 
The Portuguese once had a small settlement in this bay, the remains of the town 
being still visible. 

Goats and sheep are to be had at a moderate price ; but neither bullocks nor 
fowls can be got ; there are some small gardens, which produce vegetables of 
various kinds. The w^ater is better here than at any other place on the coast, 
and easily procured, being very near the shore. 

Gutter Bay. — At the bottom of this bay is situated a small village, 
chiefly inhabited by fishermen. In crossing the bay from Noa Point, a small hill 
is seen on the opposite shore, near which is an island, at the mouth ov a small 
bay, called by the natives Bucker Bunder, where they go to fish. This is 
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said to be one of the places where the pirate vessels from Guzerat used to lie 
in the fair weather season, in order to plunder the dingies, and other smallcraft 
which trade along this coast. 

ss Gwadel. — Cape Gwadel, in latitude about 25 deg. 4 min. N., and longitude 
63 deg. 12 min. E. 5 is a peninsula of moderate height, joined to the main by a 
neck of land, about half a mile over. A wall fortified wdth towers formerly ex- 
tended across the isthmus, from one bay to the other, to protect the town from 
assaults by land; the ruins of w’hich, and of a town built with stone, are to be 
seen : but the few^ inhabitants now live in a village composed of mat-houses, 
situated close under the north side of the cape. They ^ve chiefly weavers* 
who manufacture such cloths as serve domestic use, and consist of very narrow 
dark checks, and some plain carpets of diflerent colours, but not rough. From 
Cape Jasques to this place, the people call themselves Braodies, and from hence 
to Crotchey, they take the name of Beloochces. There is some difiefence in 
their language, and perhaps in their religion, though none is to be observed in 
their dress or manners. A few goats, sheep, and fowls are to be purchased. 
The best water is to be got by digging in the sand ; that which is procured from 
the wells in the town being rather brackish. 

SoNMEANE. — This harbour, which is near the frontier of Scindc, w^as lately 
(1842) surveyed by an officer in the Indian navy, wdio drew up a report on it. 
Large vessels anchor in the bay, in 6 to 7 fathom w^ater. The holding ground 
being good. The Report alluded to states. 

The town or village of Soiimeane is situated on the nortliem side of the harbour on 
a low range of sandhills, it is without any defence, and the houses (*onsist of an assem- 
blage of mud huts having ventilators on the roofs placed towards the prevailing winds, the 
inhabitants appear to be wretchedly poor, with the exception of a few Hindoos, in w hom all 
the trade of the place centres ; during our stay at Sonmeane ten large buggalows arrived 
from the following ports, Bombay, Ghonibarree, and Mascate, laden with rice, dates, piece 
goods, bar iron and pig lead, all of wdiich is taken into the interior by Affghan merchants, 
who come down in the fine season to Sonmeane for the purpose of trading. 

“ We had great difliculty in procuring the most ti^ifling supplies. Water is found 
by digging pits in the sand, which is frequently brackish ; the pits or holes are about four or 
five feet deep, and are above high-water mark ; they soon become exhausted, but when they 
become again filled np with sand, are dug out afresh : there is one w'ell to the nortliw^ard of 
the town which is built with logs ^of wood, and yields a tolerable supply, it is used for w'ater- 
ing the camels and other cattle belonging to the place and to the diflerent kafilahs that 
halt at Sonmeane. 

“ The breadth at the entrance of the harbour, between the western and the eastern points 
is about 5400 yards, but there is a bar right across it, having breakers on it at all times ; 
the least w^ater we found over the part used by the native vessels, as the ehannbl across, was 

fathom at low water, springtides, and the channel through the bar, is about 2500 yards 
in length, and the breadth, at the narrowest part, about 300 yards ; it deepens over into a 
channel on the eastern shore, which is about 4| miles in length, and at the broadest part, 
its breadth is about 600 yards, and at the narrowest about 200 yards, terminating at about 
1^ mile to the westward of the town of Sonmeane ; the large native buggaJows anchor at 
the northern end of it, and at high water cross over and anchor near the shore, at about 1;^ 
mile from^the town.” 
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SIKAM KAVKJATION OF THE RIED'/TERRANEAN, EEVAKT, BLACK SEA, AND 

DANUBE*. 

The following table exhibits the present state of communication, by steam- 
vessels in the Mediterranean, Adriatic, Levant, Black Sea, and Danube. It has 
been carefully compiled from various authorities. 


Table exhibiting the several Routes of Navigation within the Mediterranean Sea. 


No. I 


Place of De- 
parture. 


Destination. 


Places at wliich Veaacla touch! 
on thuir Pa:>iiuge. j 


D V'J JSS 
of Depar- 
ture. 


of Return. 


2 Alexandria'*. < 


Athens. . 


Gonstanti- 
iiopie . . . . 


Ditto... 

Southampton . 

Bona 

0 ! I I Marseilles ... 

7 jAlsior. ...••( Oran 

I LiToulon 

B.islia Toulon . 


Syra 

{ Jaffa, Bey rout, 
Castel-Bosso, 
Scala Nova, 
Dardanelles. . , 
I / Rh(Kle.'<, Chid, 

' 1 Dardant-lles. . . 


7 17 27 10 20 30 


Larnaka, ! 
RlidUt'S, ( I 
Smyrna, i 

)j 

Smyrna, | j 

Malta, Gibraltar j 

' Bougie, Gigelli, and Stora . . . . ; 

' i 

Cberchell, Mostaganeui, ) 


Average Du j 
ration of | 
Voyage, j 


Companies. 




j ( Cberchell, Mostaganeui, ) j 

( Arzew J j 


erery 3 
weeks f 

twice a > 
month 5 
20 or 23 
Sunday 
5 15 23 

Sunday 
Tuesday 
uncertain , 


15 days 
48 hours 
10 20 30 I 50 do. 

1 48 do. 

Tuesday ^ 48 do. 


3 d. 4 hrs. 

7.h "ubm. 1 

reluming J , gailing-vessels to 
I Syrian ports, Lar- 

.... uaka, &c., and by 

{ t steam to Smyrna, 

i 1, &c. 

Austiian Lloyd's. 
English company. 
Prnch. Goverut. Packet 
French company. 

Governt. Packet.boat. 


Cadiz I Marseilles . . 


C.igliuii .... I 

Clialoiis-Biir*'? 
Saoue . . . .J 


|C uistanti- 
uoplu ... 


Corfu .... 
Genoa.. .. 

Gibraltar. 
Kcrtch ... 
Leghorn . 


Lyons . 


Genoa, 
Porto Torres 


Lyons 

Alexandria ... 


Malta 

Odessa ... 
Salonica. . . 

S>ra 

|Trebisoud . 

Vienna .... 


' ; do, 

I r Gibraltar, Malaga, Alme-'l ! 

) riu, Carihagcuft, Ali- I < 2 6 7 12 
J CHUte, Valencia, Tarrago- I j 10 2*2 27 
I (, mi, Barcelona, & Rosas. J 

{ 2 Departures for Porto'l 
Torres, and 1 fur Uagli- ^ 

«ri J 

rTourniis, Macon, Ville-'i 
\ fraiiche, aiio'Trevoux. . . / 
f Dardanelles, Smyrna, ScaO 
J la Nova, Rhodes, Castel ( 
i Rosso, Larnaka, Bey- i 

L rout, and Jaffa jl 

( D.irdanelles Suiyriia, ) 

{ Chio, and Rhodes ) 

Dardanelles, Smyrna, Syra . . . 


57 1 


15 30 
every day 


20 hours 


12 days 


40 hours 


Ditto. 

Spanish company. 
French ditto. 

( 2 French companies. 
( 1 Spanibh ditto. 


Ro} al Sardinian Navy. 


every 3 
weeks 


}. 


Malta 

Cagliari 

Southampton. 

Odessa 

Bastia 


’Dardanelles and Smyrna 

j Sinope and Samsoou 

I r Varna, Kusteiidje, Galatz,*) 

I J Giurguwo, Orsova, Sein- ^ 

; L lin. Pesth J 

Cepbalonia, Zaiitc, and Patras. 


Aix (Savoy) .. 
|Clia1oiis-8ur- 
Saoue 


Marseilles . . . , 


{ Cadiz, Ltslton, Oporto, Vl-i 
go, and Falmouth / 


5 Lagnieu, Belley, and Cham- > 
i hfery 5 

{ Trevoux, Villefruuche, Ma- 7 

con, and Toiirniis / 

r Vienne, Valance, Point-8t.*l 
^ Esprit, Avignon, Beau- v 
L Ciiire, Turascon, & Arlcs.J 


twice o* \ 
month J ’ ' " 

7 17 27 8 » 18 28 

Tuesday ’ .... 

10 20 30 

5 20 I 

Wed. &Frid . Tues.Si Thur. I 


U mumhigj] company. 

Danube ditto. 


Monday 


uncertain 


every 2 days 


every day . > 
except Sun. I ) 

every day | 
ditto ' 


3 days 7 hrs. 
32 hours 

6 days 
32 hours 

18 do. 


40 do. 

10 hours 


21 hrs. going 
1 1 returning 
11 hrs. going 
8 returning 

24 days 


Austrian Lloyd's ditto. 
French Post-office. 
Danube company. 
Ditto. 

Austrian Lloyd’s ditto, 
Russian company. 

Danube ditto. 

English ditto. 
Sartliuian ditto. 

EnglJrh ditto. 

Russian ditto. 

Tuscan ditto. 

} French ditto. 

^ Ditto. 

■ 

Ditto. 


(eontinued) 
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No. 


3U 


34 

33 

3(> 
37 i 

3j I 


Place of De- 
parture. 


Destinatinn. 


ConatantinO' 


r I Conn 

|i p'> 


Places at which Vessels touch 
on thev Passage. 


of Di par- 
ture- 


dates 


8 18 28 


Malt** . 


: Marseilles. . 


47 

48 I 

49 I 

50 I 


60 

ol 

62 

63 

64 

65 

66 
67 


\ Syra, Smyrna, and Darda- > ! 

) iiellos ) j 

Corfu I twice®™*!- 

i Naples, Ci vita- Vecchia^and / j *i. 

■ * j < Leghorn ) * 

Syracuse, Catania, MesKi-*] j a 


! ; Marseilles.. . 


J Vin, Palermo, Naples, Ci- 
I vita - Veccbia, Le|hum, 
L and Ceiioa 


5 15 2.3 


of Return. 


7 17 27 


Mou. Wed. 
and Sat. 

5 15 25 


a-l ; 
a.r; 


I 0 7 11 
16 21 27 


!} 


50 do. 

8 do. 

50 do. 

12 days I 


rUsdo :c...e 

.Algiers ! j 10 20 30 j 

! Barcelona ... • Cetto I 10 20 30 j 

j fPort Vend res, Rosas, Bar- 

i I culona, Tarragona, Va- 

Cadtz ^ lencia, Alicante, Cartha- 

I gena, Ahiieria, Malaga, 

i I L and Gibraltar J I 

[ Barcelona, Valencia, Ali-"] 

cante, Carthagena, Ma- !> I 11 21 2 12 ! 

_ laj^a, and Gibraltar J 

Cuiities Tues.lay l-'tidHy 

- I / Tucs. Thur-. Moi». V\ ed. I \ 

1 1 and Sat. and Sat. / 

Genoa i 4 *4 24 

Arles, Beaiicaire, Taratcon.l 


Average Du- 
ration of 
Voyage. 


ConipaniiB. 


3 days 15 hrs. I French Post office. 

(English company. 

10 days j French Post-office. 


12 do. 


72 hours 
} 12 do. 


Neapolitan company. 

English Royal Navy. 
French company. 

! French Pust-t.ffice. 
j French company. 

1 Ditto. 

2 Ditto ditto. 

1 Spanish ditto. 


it 


Lyons. 




.•\vignon, Point St. Esprit, V every day 

Valence, Vienne J 

J’ L»-gliorM, Civita-Yeccliia, 

, I and Naples J 

‘ I G«-noa, Leghorn, Ci\ itaO 
I Yeccliia, Naples, Paler- | 

aiaita . Messina, C.itania, [' 

' L and Syracuse J 


1 11 21 6 Hi 26 


28 


Naples 
Nice 


Geiion, Leghorn, 
Civita-VecchU .... 


and I 


3 7 8 i:t 17 
18 23 27 28 
Wednesday 


Toulon 


ido-Winterl.t!-!! No. 39) ] 

' season. ..J .u-™,, ! No. 39) r-»u*e as fari : 

[November^, ( as Cadiz, Lishiiu./ScOportoJ j 

I *“ Aim! ! Napic, ; } 


loth of 
month. 

10 20 
5 15 25 


Friday 

e 30th of the^ | 


; 1 ^ Veccbia /j - - — j 

> (Jonstanti- Tuesday j 

Odessa / i nople \ 

Kerlch | twice aweek ; 


Ratisbou . 


Linz . 
IJlm 


sy« I 

^ Aj.iccio 
Toulon J Algiers 


every day 
do. 

il 21 


{I'ricfite. 


Vienna. 


inipk"^^* * t Smyrna and the Dardanelles. 

Trieste , V Athens, Patras, Corfu, andi ‘ 

; f Ancona f , 

.j ; SiindHy 

' i Tuesday 

Bastia I ; Thursday 

Aucoria 6 2* 

; ^Lussin, Zara, Sel'eniro,1 , 

Cattaro < Spalatpr, Lesiua, Curzola, > , 

; and Kagusa j j 

io if Ancona, Corfu, Patras, and > i 

I 1 Athens \\ 

. ! 5 iTues. Tlinrs.j 

( Venice J & Saturday 

r Constantii o- 4 Pesfh, Semlin, Orsova,^ j 

1 i pie ! ' Giurgewi*, Galatz, Kus- 

1| jl tendje, and Varna 

L Linz ' 


1 


Ilf' 


16 


► every 2 days 

'I 


An. 


mouth. 

1 13 

10 20 30 
Tuesday 


I 16 I 

Thursday 
TueS'tay 
Sunday 
10 20 


11 


20 


4 10 

Mon. Wed. 
& Friday. 


French conijiaiiy. 
Ditto. 

Ditto. 

16 do. I Ditto. 

S^dayg ! Ditto. 

10 do. j Prcix^i Post uffi.:e. 

I 

10 do, ! Neapolitan compaDy. 

i 

72 hours 'English Royal Navy. 
50 do. |Fieucb& Tuscan comp 

.... I French company. 

8 do. ,D.tt». 

j Havre ditto. 

• . ... ; Ditto. 

I Ditto. 

Russian company. 

' Ditto. 

5 Bavarisn, Wurtem 
I i berg, & Genoese do 
j Ditto. 

j f French Post-office J* 
I Austrian Lloyd's do 

I Austrian Lloyd’s ditto. 

|Prcn<h company 
{Government Packet. 

I French company. 

i 
! 

I > Austrian Lloyd’s da. 


32 liours 

10 do. 

12 do. 

6 days. 

6 do. 

20 liours 
50 dn. 

21 do. 

16 do. 

14 days 

8 do. 

^ 0 hours 

12 days J 


Danube company. 
Ditto. 


• To ronipletf* the above lines, a direct cororounicatinn between England by way of M.ilta and Asia Minor, Con- 
stantinople and TrebkoMfl, is stated i>y the merchants to be necessary ; and the Oriental Steam Navigation Company 
has accordingly de.'*patchcd a steam-ship on an experimental voyage. 
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CHAPTER XXVIII. 


KOfl'E BV STEAM TO ALEXANDRIA, AND OVERLAND TO ^EZ, AND THENCE B 
STEAM-SIlIVS’TO BOMBAY AND CALCUTI'A. 

f 

The following inforniaUon is condensed from statements prepared for us I 
Mr. Anderson, wdio has been the active promoter of that intercourse. 

“ The present arrangomonts for effecting this new eomniunicatioii, commonly call* 
the ‘ Overland Route/ are as follow : 

“ Two large powerful steam- vessels, the Oriental and Great Livei*pool, belonging ’ 
the Peninsula and Oriental Steam Navigation Comjiany, ply between England and Ale^ 
andria, once a month, under contract with lier Majesty’s government for the conveyance * 
the hidia, &c. mails. 

‘‘ Ihese vessels depart from Southampton on the 1st of every month, and from Fa 
mouth, where they call to take on board the malls, on the 2d of every month, touching f 
(Tihraltar, and Malta, and receiving at tlie latter place that part of the mails usually dt 
spatehed from Loudon on the 4th of every Tiionth, through France, to Marseilles, and thcnc 
by A government steamer to Malta. They arrive at Alexandria generally on the I7th c 
every mouth ; here) the mails, ])asscnger.s, and goods, in transit for India, Ac., are landei 
and conveyed hy the canal of Alexandiia, the Nile, and across the desert of Suez, to tl; 
Ri^d Sea at Suez, wln.^re the steam-packets of the East India Company, despatched froi 
Rombay on the 1st of every month, with the mails for Europe, are in waiting to receive tl. 
mails for all India, and the passengers destined for Bombay. Steamers of the Peninsui 
and Oriental Steam Navigation (k^mpany, and of the flon, Flast India Company, hav 
also now begun to ply occasionally between Suez, Aden, Ceylon, Madras, and Ca* 
i'Utta ; and by the Oriental Comjiany’s steamers, packages, as well as passengers, are n 
ceived and forwarded to and from England and Ceylon, Madras and Calcutta. 

“ The mails from India for I'hirojic are despatched by the East India Company’s steair 
vessels from Bombay, on the l.st of every month, except the months of June, Jub 
and August, when they are despatched about eight days earlier to allow for the greatt 
lengtli of the passage to Suez, occasioned by the south-west monsoon. These steamc: 
usually arrive at Suez from the 19th to the 22d of every month ; and the mails ai: 
passengers being convoyed /icross Egypt to Alexandria, are there embarked in tl 
Oriental Company’s vessels before mentioned. Tliesc depart from Alexandria for Englar 
about the 22d to the 2(>th of every month, varying acx'ording to the time of arrival c 
the East India Company’s steamer at Suez. Touching at Mdta, where that portion c 
the correspondence, directed ‘ via France,’ is Iknded, and despatched to Marseilles by 
British goyerninent steamer, and usually arrives in London about two days in advanc 
of the heavier and larger portion of the mails brought by the Oriental Company’s steamer 
to Falmouth — these steamers, after landing that part of the mails at Falmouth, procee 
to the Motherbaiik quarantine station ; and tlience, after a detention of a day or two t 
Southampton, where tlie passengers are disembarked, the cargo landed, and the vessel 
pi*eparcd to start a^iii for Alexandria on the 1st of the following month. 

‘‘ Such is a brief outline of the present state and arrangements of what is called th 
Overland Route to India,’ which can only as yet be considered in an early stage c 
its infancy. Measures an? in active progress for rendering the communications by thi 
route more comprehensive, as well as more frequent ; and when the vastness of the fiek 
of enterprise is contemplated, it seems presumptuous either to attempt to predict the precise 
rate of its progj*oss, or to |>i*escribe limits to its future development. • 

“ The conmiunications by this route have, however, already heconio of sufficieir 
magnitude and national iinpf>rtaiice to ixMidcr any measure, calculated to ensure their per^ 
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iDanency and security, deserving of the serious attention of the government, and of the 
active solicitude of the public, both of this country and of India. 

“ The number of covers despatched from and received at the Bombay post-office, to 
and from Europe, via Egypt, during the year 1842, was upwaixls of one million. The 
correimondence by this route has quadrupled in less than five years, and still continues 
rapidly on the incrciise.” 

The transit through Egypt is protected by &Iehemet Ali, and it is regulated 
in accordance with the following letter from Boghos Bey: 

“ To Mr. Arthur Anderson, a Managing Director of the Peninsula and Oriental Steam 
Navigation Company, dated Alexandria, Sept. 15, 1841. 

“ Sir, — The house of Briggs and Co. having transmitted *to me, on the 10th hist., your 
memoir to his highness the Viceroy beari ig the same date, together with a translation of 
the commission of which you are the bearer, on behalf of the Peninsula and Oriental Steam 
Navigation Company, 1 have made it my duty to submit the same to his liighness. 

“ On the part of the Viceroy, I have the honour to inform you that liis intentions are 
to favour, for the general interests of commerce, the transit of merchandize to and from the 
Indies by the M editerrancan. 

“ The memoir above mentioned, and to which you have subsequently added an ex^^tla- 
natory note, may be divided into two distinct heads : — 

“ 1. The transit duty in favour of Egypt. 

“ 2. The means of transport, dc])ots, and the requisite security. 

“ On the first head liis highness declares that he desires not to make it a question of 
money ; that the Peninsula and Oriental Company, honoured as it is by the Ilor al 
Charter of her Britannic Majesty, has so much of his confidence, that it shall oe authorized 
to carry on the transit {operer le transit) for one year complete from the 1st January to 
the 31st December, 1842,* taking note of the values; and that on tlie expiration of that 
term, the company, througli the means of their agents here, may make payment to the 
treasury of such as it, the company, may consider to be due, which sum shall, never- 
theless, be susceptible of modifications for succeeding years, in such manner as the nature 
of circumstances may point out. 

“ With regard to the second head, it is his higlmess’s intention that Ihe charges of 
transport shall be rendered as light as possible ; that — necessary precautions being taken to 
prevent merchandize declared in transit for Europe from being opened and sold in this 
country or in Turkey — the hire of camels shall he fixed, and that of vessels of the country 
shall be regulated according to the present rates of freight on the Nile ; and desiring to 
render at his own cost the routes between Suez and Cairo, and between Cosseir ainl Kennch 
more practicable, his highness will attend to such indications as he may receive to that 
eftect. His highness will also furnish such military posts and escorts as may be necessary 
to afford perfect secui-ity to the transit. But the arrangements connected with these objects 
being susceptible of considerable detail, the company’s agents may be instructed as to 
the carrying of them out, together with such as may be pointed out by the viceroy. 

“ Accept, sir, the assurances of my highest consideration. 

“ BOGHOS YOlJSSOUFF.” 

“ Thus was an arrangement, of no mean importance to the interests of commerce, settled, 
through the clear-sightedness and prompt decision of Mchcmet Ali, in a few days, which 
probably might, and would have oocupied years of regular diplomatic intervention witli the 
Porte. It is here cited with a ^iew to show that a fair and liberal proposal for the far 
more important object of permanently securing the transit of the mail eomm unications 
through Egypt would now, in every probability, meet with an equally prompt and favour- 
able reception.”* 

* The experimental period thus granted has by a subsequent arrangement, been agreed to 
commence from the date of arrival at Suez of the company’s first vessel stationed in the Indian 
Seas, and accordingly commenced on the arrival of the Hindostan at Suez on the 10th February, 
1843. In the m3an time, one or two cargoes of Indigo and other Indian produce have been brought 
by sailing-vessels to Suez, passed through Egypt at the ha ^ percent transit duty established under 
Mr. Anderson’s arrangement, and shipped from Alexandria to Europe, chiefly to Trieste. 
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The following Regulations to facilitate the transit of all sorts of merchandize 
through Egypt from Europe and Turkey to India, or vice versa^ have lately been 
l^ublished : viz. — 

Art. 1. Iti order to avoid confusion, and to render the transit service more elective, 
the government of his highness will^ppoint at Alexandria, at Cavo, and at Suez, maga- 
zines apart and separate from the principal custtnn-house, wherein all the packages which 
pass through Egypt in transitu, nftist be deposited. The governor will also nominate 
ofllccra specially charged to superintend this transit service. 

2. All merchandize deposited in the transit custom-house must be accompanied, on the 

part of the receivers, by a declaration specifying the marks, contents, and value; and after 
having been sealed with wax or lead by the officers appointed for this puq)ose, the above- 
mentioned merchandize may be sent to its destination. • 

3. The merchandize in transitu must be transported on arrival at Cairo to the maga- 
zines reserved for this service, in order to verify whether or not the seals are intact. 

4. At the port of embarkation the collector of customs will give a certificate that the 
exportation of merchandize lias been effected, and this document will serve as a discharg*e for 
the custom-house officer where the importation may have taken jdace. 

5. The baggage of travellers deposited at the transit custom-house, to be passed 
througli Egypt, may he forwarded without being opened ; but such baggage as shall not 
liave been deposited in this custom-house wdll be subject to search should the custom-house 
officers thiuk necessary. 

6. The transit duty tviU be one-lialf per cent on the declared value, and must he 
paid at Alexandria for the merchandize landed at this port and for that landed at Suez, 
In case of fraud being manifested, either in tlie denomination or valuation of the merchan- 
dize^ the custom-house, after having proved the fraud by ()]>ening tlie packages, w'ill charge a 
duty of 10 per cent. It is understood that the merchandize which remains in the country 
will pay the duties established by treaty. 

7. In order to preserve the route betwixt Cairo and Suez as free as possible from dis- 
order and contraband, and in order that the governor may be responsible for its security, it 
is prohibited to^ny individual whatever to undertake the transport of merchandize or tra- 
vellers’ luggage in transitu, without a special authorization and a guarantee for the good 
conduct of those employed in this service. 

(Signed) BOGHOS JOUSSOUFF. 

Alexandria, May 26, 1843. 


CHAPTER XXIX. 

CANAL FROM THE MEDITERHaVeAN TO THE RED SEA. 

1 

Meiiemet Ali has had for some years in view, the opening of a ship canal 
between the Mediterranean and the Red Sea ; and he accordingly employed an 
able French engineer, M. Linant, to report on the same. 

Translation of an Extract from M. Linant’s Report. 

“ It is well known by the levellings, which were taken ynth great care during die 
occupation of Egypt by tue French army, and confirmed by the engineers who have worked 
at the embankments of the Nile, and also by many repeated ohsen^ations made during my 
numerous journeys througli the Isthmus of Suez, that the level of the Red Sea is higher 
than that of the Mediterranean, and that it has, at one time, covered the Isthnius. 

“ This difference of height is during high water at Suez,' 9.907 metres (32 feet) above 
the low tides (which are scarcely perceptible) of the Mediterranean. 
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“ Tlie topographical position of tlio pliu^e shows, that from the Red Sea to a distance 
of about 22,000 metres (about 71,o00 feet), the spot where the ancient canal was re-dug 
by Amrou, or where the canal of the Prince of the Faitliful still exists, it is only necessary 
to dig this canal to a depth of 2.90 metres (8 feet 10 inches), when there would be at 
once gstablished a current of water towai'ds the MediteiTanean ; because at the end of tliis 
distance you enter tlic })ed of tlie Bitter Lakes, now^dry, which are there about 5 metres 
(16 feet 4 inches) lower than the Red Sea. From thence the ground becomes lower and 
lower, as far as the point which separates the Bitter Lffikos from the lake Timsah^ where tlie 
ground for a distance of about 6000 metres (%.bout 19,500 feet) is at its greatest cldVation, 
0.50 (19^ inches) above tlie level of the sea ; the soil is here sandy. Next come the basin 
of the lakes Timsah, much lower than the Red Sea, and w^^eh is covered by the waters of 
the Nile during the inundations. 

The distance between tliis lake and the low marshy swamps of FA~Karesh is, at the 
most, only 3000 metres (about 9750 feet), and the land is not more tharfoiie metre (3 feet 
3 inches) higher than the Red Sea ; tins ground is also sandy. 

“ Leaving the basins of the lake Siinsah, and passing behind the hill of Chek Amedek^ 
near which the canal of the Pharaohs, above mentioned, must have passed, we find the 
ground is nearly every where on a level with the Red Sea as far as KUKaresh, 

‘‘ From thence to near* Daa-el- Cassah, and afterwards in a direction towards ffir-eU 
Divietar^ we follow the traces of the ancient canal, in a direct line from one sea to the 
other, the ground being all sjindy and mucli lower than the Rod Sea. From thence to the 
ground which is inundated, during the floods of the Nik*, by the waters of the Lake of 
Manzaleli, there is again found a bed, or sort of excavation, or sandy valley, which may 
probably have been the ancient canal. From thence to the entrance of Tineh, paising 
between Faramah and the ruins of Pclusium, the land is 9 metres (29 feet 6 inches) lower 
than the Red Sea. This line should be followed in opening a communication l)etw'eeii the 
one sea and the other, all tins ground having been deposited by the sea, as I shall pre- 
sently show, it is only necessaiy to create a cuiTent of water in those parts which are not 
already deep enough in order to cleanse them suflSciently, aiid get rid of tlie inariue deposits 
which are formed there. 

“ The declivity obtained by the difference of level of the two seas, and the body of water 
employed, would easily form a clunmel through this soil. A small canal would, in the first 
instance, alone be requisite to ensure eventually a larger one. 

Estimate of the Expense of Labour necessary to Cut and Construct tlie proposed CanaL 

Stonework. 

Piersa and Suez, all included ...... 1,200,000 piasters. 

Excavations and Emjjankments. 


'Cu])ic metres 
under water. 


From Suez to the Bitter Lake, a quarter; 

under water ' ' g GO, 000 

At 2 luasters a day, superintendence iiia'uded' 


Between the Bitter Lakes and the Timsali 
Iwakes, eartt* f andy 


Between the Tiii\sah Lake and El-Karcsh, earth 
sandy 


Dike at Onadee, 1 man completing 1 metre 

Dike at Das-el^Bassah 

Dike at Manzaleh 


Cubic ‘metres 
dry. 

Labour. 

Cost in 
Piasters. 


2.040.000 

2.970.000 


1,980,000 


Total 

5,610,000 

11,220,000 

120,000 

240,000 

c- 


Total 

480,000 

120,000 

240,000 



Total 

480,000 

2,880,000 

2,880,000 

234,000 

2,880,000 

2,880,000 

234,000 

576.000 

676.000 

408.000 



13,800,000 


Total of excavations and embankments 
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We ought to begin by making at Suez, at the bottom of the port, nearly to where 
we find the remains of the ancient jetty, made at the entrance of the canal, two embank* 
meats or piers, leaving between each an opening which should form the section of the canal 
to be dug. The canal to be dug to a distance of 22,000 metres (71,500 feet), at a width 
of 40 metres (130 feet), and at a depth of at least 3 metres (9 feet 9 inches) ; then to dig 
from the end of the Bitter Lakes to tl^ lake Timsah.* Then to cfear out the land be- 
tween the Lake Timsali and £1-Karesh^ being, as stated before, a distance of 6000 metres 
(19,500 fret), leaving only a width of 10 metres (32 feet 6 inches) ; this land being sandy 
towards flie west of the lake Timsah, there must be a dike to prevent the waters from 
spreading over the cultivated lands of Eg^t. At the Das-el-Ballah there must be a simi- 
lar dike, to prevent the waters spreading themselves in the canals of the same name, in the 
Lake of Manzaleh. Also in the inundated lands about Pelusium and Faramah there must be a 
dike constructed at tlys same time, in order to prevent the waters spreadAig themselves over 
the lake ; the hollow made by forming this dike will form the course oj the canal. 

‘‘ These works being tc;rminated, the canal shut between the two embankments at Suez 
should be opened w'ith great precaution, only to letting the waters flow in little by little, so that 
they may take the course intended for them ; and, forming their own bed, these waters will 
pass thiough 22,000 metres (71,500 feet) of the canal so dug, and will enter the basins 
of the Bitter Lakes, wliere tlie declivity of the waters will give them an impetus or swiftness, 
that will both deepen and widen the canal, canyiiig into the basin of the Bitter Lakes the 
earth and sand of these places; and as the bottom is in some places 16 metres (52 feet) 
deeper than the Red Sea, there will be no fear that the latter may be filled up. This basin 
being filled from the sea, the water will flow throug*1i the communication established between 
these basins and the lake Timsali. It will become deeper, as the canal near Suez has 
deepened of itself. The Timsah lake being full, the waters will flow through the commu- 
nication dug between this lake and El-Karesh, and at length find their way into the Medi- 
terranean. 

“ In this manner, by the Oiiadee or Manzaleh there is no fear of inundating Egypt ; 
because the waters of tlie canal, after taking their natural course, will have nearly the same 
general fall as those of the Nile during its inundation ; and thus, from the dike at Onadee 
to that of Das-el-Rallah, there will a rise of only 2 metres (6 feet 6 inches) at the first, 
and less at the second. At the dike of the Manzaleh they will be at the same elevation as 
the river at Damietta, wdiere a dike of a metre higli is necessary to prevent the waters 
overflowing the land. At tlie dike of Onadee the level of the land is two metres lower than 
the level of the Red Sea ; and in consei]|uence of the inclination of the canal, the water will 
be 4 metres (13 feet) lower tliaii the water at Suez ; thus at Onadee the land will be 2 metres 
higher than the waters of the canal, after it has taken its natural course. 

The dimensions of this caiial^ between the embankments, will be — 

metres. ft. in. 

In length, snpiiosing it to reiic.li to the Mediterranean 180,8.02 equal to 587,769 0 

In breadth, at the surface 50 „ 162 6 

Mean breadth 40 „ 130 O 

Depth 9 „ 29 3 

Section from where the impetus is f. 369 „ 11,993 0 

“ The canal through the lakes and neiglibourhood will take the form which the accidental 
position of the land may give it ; but these dimensions will be those requisite for the rise of 
the water, and the fall will not undergo any material alterations. 

“ It will be seen that by an outlay of 3,750,000 francs, and by employing paid men in- 
stead of soldiers, the woric could easily be done. 

R EC APIT Ul. ATION . 

Cost of embankments. 1 3,800,000 

Cost of works 1,200,000 


Total in piasters 
In francs 

In sterling money 


3,450,000 

300,000 


15,000,000 

3,750,000 francs. 
X 1.50,000 


* The ground which separates the two lakes. 
3 F 
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III not paying the men, but employing tlie anny, doubling the work as before, It 
would only require 3,000,00() francs, and 9o83 men’s labour for 360 days. 

Three objections may be raised to tliis mode of constructing the canal. 

The first is, that tlie level of the Red Sea, at the bottom of the Gulf of Suez, being 
higher than that of the Mediteirauean, tlie plienomenon may be but accidental, and in this 
case, the communicatton of the water being free, t^ie level of the Red Sea w^ould be low'- 
ered, and the cuiTent naturally disappear or diminisji, as the canal became filled. 

The second objection is, tliat the Rec^ Sea being so much higher than the I^editerra- 
nean, the water, if it had a free passage, would rush towards the Mediterranean, and would 
cause a diversion, and destroy the embankments. 

“The third is, that on the Egyptian and Pelusian coa^t, no jicrt or bay could be formed, 
and that the port of Suez being filled with sandbanks, vessels could not be navigated. 

“ The primar}»"objeotiou at first seems reasonable enough, but on,refleetiou we see no- 
thing to fear. Throughout tlie Isthmus of Suez we remark reefs of shells, which are 
exactly similar to the accretions or collections on the sea -shore ; and from which circum- 
stance we should be led to infer that they w ere (lepo.sitcd by tin* action of the sea, w'hen 
there was a coimnunication hetiveeii Suez and Faraniah: hut as tiie like dejiosits are found 
in the Bitter Lakes, at the level of the Red Sea, ami those at El-Karesh, Bir-e]-l?evietar, 
and Abou-rok, aixi much lower, it seems to prove that siu-li deposits must have come from 
the lakes, when they were full of water ; and also when there existed an artificial communica- 
tion from one sea to tlie otlier ; for if this circumstanee had arisen from a natural and free 
communication, these reefs of shells must liavc followed the inclination or decliinty of the 
Red Sea to the Mediterranean. 

The examination or survey of the land goes to slmw', that in remote periods, or which 
no history exists, that tliere has been a free communieatii>n hetw'een the two seas. There- 
fore the qne.stion is, what has formed the isthiiius, and intercepted the eommunieatibn? I 
have carefully exaiiiiiied the ground, and there is nothing to warrant our attributing its 
formation to the upheaving of the soil bc'tw'ecai the Red and Mediterranean Seas, nor be- 
tween Suez and the Bitter Lakes, the only jihices higluT than the Red Sea. It has again 
been said, that the intemipt ion of the eonimiuiicatioii between the two seas is caused by the 
action of the easterly winds filling up the yiassage, and so forming the istlmuis. We have 
always held very monstrous ideas about the eueroaelnnents of these sands, hut in reality 
they are but in a trifling degree of an aggressive natiu’e. They could never have had any 
effect, for if there has been a comniniiication (whieli appears cei-tain), wherefore is it filled 
up? There could have been no poweidul eiirrcnt (and one can hardly believe this to have 
been the case), for wherever traces of like communications are visible, a current is invariably 
found ; and there must have been a more powerful one hero, on account of the difference of 
level, if these two seas liave always been in their present condition. But it is to be observed, 
that in many places tlie Meditei ranean has retired. In the Red Sea, at the bottom of the 
two gulfs of Suez and Akaba, the contrary has been remarked, especially at Akaba. There 
are at the latter place the remains of a town, ‘ Astah,’ of wdiich a portion is now under 
water. Besides, almost ev erywhere in the winding of the Red Sea thei’e is visible, at a 
short distance from the edge of vhe w'ater, a reef of flat stones, covered w’ith corals, over 
which flows 2 metres of water; and under it (the reef being simply a projection) about 10, 
19, and 20 metres, with a bottom of sand. Thi.s reef of level rocks apjvears to me to have 
been the original boundary of the Red Sea. Towards the north there is more water at the 
present time on this bank than towards the soutli. One may almost decide that the Red 
Sea is higher at Suez than nearer tlie Straits of Babelmandel ; wdiich fact may be explained 
by the action of the winds from tlie Indian Ocean, which ingulf the waters in the Red Sea, 
and cause them to flow tow'ards the north ; whilst the winds which prevail at the further 
end of the gulf, coming from the north- w»est, do not sweep equally over the whole length 
of the Red Sea, and therefore cannot counterbalance the action of the wind of the ocean 
forcing the waters into the gulf. 

‘‘Th^ result of the foregoing observations may be as follows: — If the Red Sea be 
mdeed higher at the frirther end of the Gulf of Suez than it is at Babelmandel, in open- 
in^ for it a communication with the Mediterranean, the level will decrease, and, in fact, 
iiiight become equal to that of the Mediterranean, so that there would be no declivity 
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in tlie canal of commuiiicatiou between the two seas, which w'ould be a great incou* 
venience. But if the waters are driven back by the action of the wind to the further end 
of the gult^ the whole level of the Red Sea will not be higher than that of the Mediter- 
ranean. But in order that such a phenomenon might ensue, there should be an ecjuilibrium 
between the power of the wind whicli impels the paitiicles of water cast into the end of the 
gulf, and the pressure of these particles^ accumulated at the end of the gulf, and raised to 
a height of 9.907 where they are liigher than the Mediterranean. Without this oc- 
currence Jhe waters of the Red Sea would recover their level in the whole basin os far as 
the ocean, which is supposed to Ijc at the same level as the Mediterranean; thus an 
open and uneoiifined communication being established between the two seas — if the Red 
Sea descend from the level, llic* s]^eed would always remain the same, while the pre- 
ceding calculation prt)ceeds from the height of the Red Sea above the Mediterranean, 
and that this height nf the accumulated waters arises from the impulse given by the wdnds, 
which would give the same speed. Therefore, whether the Red Sea may be entirely ele- 
vated above the level of the Mediterranean, or merely at the end of the gulf, there will 
be always a speed in tin* canal equal to that whicli has been ctdculated, as arising from 
the difference of the level of the water at Suez and Pelusium. As to tlic second objection, 
it has been frequently rejicatod, and even by persons of talent it has been explained, but 
without examination. 

“As all the rivers which flow into this vast reservoir, carry their waters there, when 
swelled by winter torrents and melted snow, liow, then, could a quantity of water so small, in 
comparison, as tliat wliich would be ]>oured in by the projected canal, cause the slightest dif- 
ference^ ? In one year this canal would pour into the Mediterranean 8,014,253,140 metres. 
The surfaec of the Mediterranean having been computed at 2,459,343,734,475 square 
inches, it follows tliat this quantity of water would not eause an elevation of 0.0003 per 
aunutn — a men* nothing ; — and again, on the supposition that the MediteiTanean neither 
ebbs nor Hows, and tliar the evajioration remains tlie same w ith ji much larger quantity of 
w'ater. We see, then, that the fears on this gromid arc quite puerile. 

“ As to the tliird objection — that respecting the port, it is more important. It is true 
that the side of the “ embrachure” of the Pelusian Branch has no shelter ; and that 
although the anchorage may be good, nevertheless vessels are not secure ; but when the 
coinmuriicatiori canal is open, the altcratioii of the course of water will force an entrance 
to the sea for this canal, and straits like those of the Dardanelles or Gibraltar may be 
formed. Even under tlie most unfavourable circumstances tliere would be sui'e to be a 
}»assage at least as deep as that of the branch of Damietta or of Rosetta, because the 
declivity of the canal w’ill he like that of the Nile at high tides, and will continue with- 
out change like the Nile. 

“ fhe entrance to the caiial^woll not be encumbered as the mouth of the Nile, for 
the canal will neither have mud nor weeds; thus in the most unfavourable circum- 
stances we can always count upon having at least 13 feet of water. The boats of the 
Nile steamers and vessels ol moderate draughts, alone lit for the navigation of the 
Red Sea, could always enter tlie canal without ailbhoring in the bay, and without being 
obliged to do so. There might be a jiort in the canal kself — at the lakes of Timsali or 
£1-Karesh. After all, if a port is wanted, it could easily be constructed (the canal being 
once established), and a stone breakw’ater might be placed on the self-formed bar, whicli 
would at once form a protection or shelter for such vessels as might he obliged to anchor 
going out (jf the canal. It w^ould cost about 2,500,000 piasters. The sluices placed 
there to deepen the narrow channel would be useless ; for if destroyed, the sandbank 
which is formed there would be reproduced in the sea, on account of the peculiar form- 
ation of the bottom of the sea, and^tlie effect of tides on the Egyptian coasts : for a 
distance of more than two leagues from the bank the bottom is level, with not above from 
15 to 18 feet of water. As to the port at Suez, the deposits being nothing but sand, 
when the current for the opening of the canal shall be established, those will be easily 
removed : in case it should be found necessary, at a later period, to dig the na»i‘ow' chan- 
nel on account of the tides, a dam, independently of the canal of communication, might be 
estabHshed.” ^ 
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A Statement, showing the highest and the lowest Prices, per Winchester Quainter, of the 
seyeral Descriptions of Com respectively grown at each of the Places mentioned, and 
for each Year, as far back as can be obtained, from the Returns received from her *Ma- 
^jesty’s Consuls abroad. 


Y £ A R 5. I Description ofV/orn grown, j Prices. | Y E A^l S. Description of Corn grown. 

I InwoKt. I & 


Prices. 


A 


\ ODESSA. , .. 

- ** 

I Rye I 16 2 

Barley 12 0 

! It 1 

5 hard | 22 0 

{soft ! to 10 

Rye.:. 

; Barley 


j highest, lowest.* 
' d. - ! 

2 

19 0 


narie't 

'Oats.: 

I Wheat 


i , ua.tcjr I 

LOats 12 




{S.: 


Rye 
: Barley. 


10 
14 

0 

L Oats. . ! 10 


f! 


Wheat . 

IRye.... 
Barley., 
L Oats . . . 

Wheat. 
iRye.... 
i Barley . 
jOats ... 

jWheat. 
Rye ... 

■ Barley 
'Oats .. 


f hard ......... j 22 10 


• t soft . 


17 


( hard I 21 

• I soft 17 


s. d.l 
17 n i 
15 9 : 

11 1 1837. 

K 7 I 

8 11 I 

14 1 ‘ 

12 1 : 

0 183S. 

« i 

5 i 

4 '1R30. 
6 3 ; 

8 6 
I 1 2 
12 0 . 

6 6 ;i810.. 
5 10 . 

5 10 ' 

14 5 ; 


7 

6 

7 

14 

12 

7 


r 

i 




Rye 

oK?.;;:;;:::;:::: 




i Rye 

Barley 

I Oats 

{Itu.: 

<{ Rye 

I I Burley 

I Oats 

r 1 


bigtaest. lowest, 

a. rf. s. d, 

22 11 15 16 

not quoted 
10 I 6 5 

8 5 4 8 

9 11 5 10 

34 8 10 8 

liOt quoted 
17 1 7 0 


.1 


7 10 
7 10 
33 4 




5 10 

7 0 

5 hard ; 18 10 

(soft I 18 8 


1841. 


33 

23 

8 

II 

30 

29 

23 

15 

10 

20 


1 


*1 


15 0 
,'i 7 

5 1 

8 


.Wheat. 


I The war witlr 
/•hard Turkey sus- 

I {soft .!*.!’..*!!*.*, "P** IS30 

g . : trade/^^" * 

I '• Kaviov 4^ the Russian n,,,,i 

“t •>*« 1 

^1 Black Sea. dur.:,.,- 

,i tig this year. i*’'**-^*' 

r Wheat i^ard j 'i«t» 

' ' t soft no returns re- 


Rye. . . 

Barley 

Oats 

Wheat * 

32 11 

Bye 22 7 

Barley 14 5 

Oats 14 6 

Wheat 5 hard j 2? 4 

Rye ! 21 10 

Barley I 13 7 

Oats i 19 3 


I i 


,Rye ccived 

j Barley this year. 

L Oats 



Rye 


lOats. 


I Barley . 
L Oats.... 

r ; Wheat . 


’ ^ soft . 


LjOats 

r«'be.t I bard. 


1884. 


2885.. 


Oats ... 
Wheat . 

VJi- 


ley . 


Oats 

{Haft'*.: 

Rye 

Harley 

Oats 


Rye.. 

Rarle 

Oats.. 


' ^ soft . 


.1 .33 11 

14 

0 

.! 34 6 

14 

0 

19 4 

8 

5 

. 1 12 9 

4 

11 

9 11 

7 

0 

. ' 3.3 8 

15 

8 


30 0 

16 

10 


13 4 

12 

1 


C» 0 

4 

111 

9 8 

4 

10 

.' 27 5 

18 

10 

. 28 7 

18 

8 

. il3 10 

9 

5 

7 2 

5 

4 

.67 

4 

K 

• > 41 10 

17 

7 

33 0 

17 

7 

33 9 

13 

0 

. 23 7 

7 

7 

. 17 6 

5 

4 ' 

.1 42 0 

25 

0 ! 

. 31 10 

21 

b i 

29 0 

21 

4 j 

. . 20 8 

14 

4 i 

.( 22 7 

13 



29 0 

15 

4 1 


not quoted i 


23 9 

9 

0 


9 5 

7 

1 


17 10 

7 

7 


22 11 

14 

5 


not quoted 



10 8 

7 

2 


8 10 

5 

5 


9 7 

6 

7 1 


P.ATR.\S. 

Wheat 

Barley 

Wheat 

Bailey 

Wheat V 

B.irUiy 

Wheat 

Barley 

Whtat 

Barley 

Wheat 

Barley 

Wheat I 

Barley I 

Wheat 

Barley I 

Wueat j 

Barley ! 

Wheat I 

Barley ! 

Wheat 

Barley 

Wheat 

! Barley 

! Wheat 

Barley 


4H 2 
24 1 
34 7 
19 2 


18 to 

33 11 
25 2 
38 11 
30 2 
44 0 
35 2 
44 0 
30 2 
40 3 
27 8 
40 3 
27 8 


SYRA. 

Wheat I 38 3 

Barley ! 17 7 

f I Wheat ' 49 4 


1837. 


1840 


1842.. 


•{ 


1 . Barley , 

( i Wheat ... 

1 'Barley 

f {W heat 

I .Barley 

■ Wheat 

j Barley 

{Wheat 

•Barley 

I Wheat 

■Barley 

f! Wheat. 

I I Barley . 


f Wheat . 
' t Barley , 


18 7 
22 7 
20 1 
28 11 
22 7 
44 0 
14 2 
43 8 
13 10 
39 7 
16 4 
30 7 
16 4 


4 10 
4 10 
26 8 
21 0 

10 II 
7 4 

7 4 
24 11 
23 11 
16 2 
10 8 

6 10 
21 4 
21 4 
18 10 

11 8 

8 9 
19 4 

19 11 

20 5 
12 9 
11 5 


24 1 
10 10 
20 5 
10 0 


15 
10 
21 

15 
22 

16 
21 
13 10 
21 4 
16 4 
23 10 

16 4 

30 2 
27 8 

31 5 
18 10 
27 8 

17 7 
30 2 
16 4 


27 JO 
9 5 
26 6 

12 7 
18 4 
16 4 
20 1 
16 1 
26 6 
12 1 
31 2 

13 I 
85 0 
13 0 
37 2 
15 8 


noeroturns 

received. 


(continued) 
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YEARS. Description of Com grown. 


j y E A R S. I Description of Corn grown. : 


bigbent. lowest. 


fj Wheat .“r.Tr.V.T.7 

28 

0 

15 

« 

Rye j 

13 

4 

12 

1 

Barley i 

10 

0 


3 

. Oats 1 

8 

0 

*7 

1 1 

Wheat 1 

23 

0 

17 

0 ' 

Ry« 

12 

9 

d) 

5 j 

iBarley 1 

10 

8 

5 

10 

4 

4 

0 • 
9 


25 

10 

17 

3 

\ Rye 

11 

1 

10 

1 

] iBarley 

U 

1 

8 

3 

1 iOats 

h 

1 

8 

3 

ri Wheat 

33 

1 

23 

3 

J [Rye 


» 

il 


I iBarley 

; 

0 

12 

4 ' 

L Oats 

1 ** 

7 

11 

2 

f 1 Wheat 

i 37 

6 

20 

9 

J [Rye 

: 21 

H 

12 

3 


: 14 

10 

11 

9 

LlOats 

■ 10 

4 

8 

9 

f Wheat 


5 

15 

10 

J Rye 

! 15 

10 

10 

1 1 

4 Barley 

14 

1 

7 

0 1 

L Oats 

6 

3 

6 

3 1 

r Wheat 

27 

4 

10 

6 1 

J Wye 

' 13 

5 

H 

6 i 


/ 1 Wheat 

\ ‘Barley 

. 43 

5 

31 

5 


.34 

0 

15 

1 


( Wheat 

40 

3 

25 

2 

‘ 1827 . 

\ Barley 

. 1 22 

7 

10 

4 

I [Wheat 

.i 40 

3 

28 

11 

1828 

^ Barley 

1 MISSOLONGHI. 

. ; 22 

i 

7 

15 

* 

jl829 

1 

/ Wheat 

37 

8 

31 

5 

11830. 

\ Barley 

.[ 25 

2 

18 

10 

1 

/ , Wheat 

.; :«» 

4 

27 

8 

[1831. 

1 [Harley 

.! 25 

2 

1.5 

0 

1 

/ 'Wheat 

.1 31 

0 

2.» 

2 

|lS32, 

\ Barley < 

. 22 

7 

13 

0 

1833 


I CRETE. ! 

r, Wheat ...; 29 4 

1640 ^ , Barley i 17 11 

L Oats I 12 11 

f Wheat 27 5 

1841 Barley ; 15 2 

L Oats i 13 3 

f Wheat ! 20 10 

1642 s ! Barley ...| 14 1 

L Oats : 11 3 


27 5 1*635.. 
T; f> '1830. 


r ’Wheat 25 

’ \ iBarley • • • ! *2 

/(Wheat ; 35 

‘I IBarley 20 





[Barley ; 20 0 

no retiirus, received. 

! Wheat 60 0 

Barley.. ! .10 0 

Wheat I 70 4 

Harley J 30 o 

Wheat j 63 0 

Barlt^y | 37 0 

Wheat ' 55 0 

Barley | 27 0 

no rctuma'recoivcd. 


20 0 118:16. 
7 6 


Wheat > 


no returns received. 


I M. d, 

/ I Wheat 60 6 

\ iBarley 26 11 

/[Wheat 82 4 

I ; Barley 31 10 

/ I Wheat 65 0 

I i Barley 26 0 

/ ‘ Wheat 57 4 

\ Barley.... 27 2 

f I Wheat .12 8 

\ Barley 13 4 

I [Wheat 28 2 

1 ' R.'irley 9 1 

/ ; Wheat 25 0 

1 . Barley 9 7 


ihighest. lowest, 
s. d. «. d. 


. / Wheat 26 8 1C 

1 [Barley 12 3 7 

, f 1 Wheat 29 7 21 

\ Barley 16 9 7 

, f Wheat 50 4 31 

\ Barley 26 8 l-l 

. r Wheat 18 6 23 

\ Barley 35 8 2<1 

U / Wheat [ ^ 

I Barley ' f no returni 

/ W heat It ceired. 

® 1 Bariev 


Barley 3 

|•«« 

{ bX }“” 


67 3 72 8 
38 9 29 1 
no returns re- 
received. 


TRIPOLI. 

no returns; received. 


( [Wheat . 
■ I 'Barley - 


80 

5 

36 

n 

43 

3 

18 

0 

117 

0 

22 

1 

54 

0 

9 

9 

85 

6 

40 

6 

40 

6 

21 

y 

108 

0 

29 

6 

63 

0 

14 

8 

72 

0 

34 

0 

36 

0 

27 

0 


no returns i#ceived. 


25 11 'irt38 (i Wheat 

R \ .Barley 

11 .5 1830 I 


no returns rs- 

I j Wheat f ceived. 

( ’Barley J 

\ Wheat 

( iBarley No retnrashave 

j (Wheat been received 

' I ; Barley for these last 

\ W'heat three years. 

I Barley 


no returns received. 

Wheat 54 0 

, Barley 30 0 

Wheat 60 0 

, Barley 27 o 

TUNIS. 

: Wheat 31 10 

Barley J2 2 


I TANGIER. 

f I Wheat 19 9 

[Barley 6 8 

'Wheat 16 7 

{Barley 11 8 

^ Wheat 18 H 

■ Barley 10 0 

:W'heat 26 8 

.Barley 15 0* 

. . I no returns received. 

/ Wheat 46 7 

1 Barley 23 3 

5 Wheat 26 8 

i Barley... 16 8 

TETUAN. 

r Prices are not given, be 
J cause they are stated to ap- 
i proximate so closely to those 
] at Tangier, that the coxtsul- 

general deems it unneces- a 
L sary to quote them. 

MOGADORE. 


SECTIOlNf XII. 

r. 

RUSSIAN EMPIRE. 


CHAPTER 1. 

pi{ogke:ss of Russia. 

Th e progress of Russian power since the accession of Peter the Great, has 
not only astonished the people of other nations, but engaged the earnest at d con- 
stant attention of statesmen and of diplomatists. The advance which this empire 
has made during the last and present century has been unexampled, in regard to 
the acquisition of territory; but we consider that the ail joining kingdom of Prus- 
sia has secured greater real power, during the same ])criod, than Russia. Great 
extent of territory does not constitute power. A population of ^thirty millions of 
inhabitants, with abundant employment, in a productive, compact territory, and 
occupying a favourable position on the world’s surface, is far more powerful than 
a population of sixty millions, settled over a territory ten times as extensive as the 
country inhabited by the thirty millions. The sixty millions of inhabitants are 
not only less powerful by their scattered position, but are also in a further degree 
weakened if they consist of different races, who hat e neither traditional sympathies 
for, nor existing interests with, each other, France is a country in which nearly all 
the advantages of a great population, with abundant means of productive employ- 
ment, with a territory compactly formed, and with a people who feel that they are, 
for all purposes of good or of evil, to themselves or to their neighbours, one nation. 
Hence arises the great power of France, and the rapid reappearance of prosperity 
and of force, after disasters, in that great country. England, in like planner, owes 
her power to the formation and geographical position of her home dominions, and 
to the iiniEed enterprise of her people. In respect to the traditionary sympathies, 
and the united nationality, of the inhabitants, we must admit that France has the 
advantage over the United Kingdom. Holland is an example, above all others, 
of the power of an united, intelligent, and enterprising population, occupying a 
small territory. The peninsula of Spain and Portugal is, by geographical position, 
and by natural configuration, as favourably adapted for power as Frandfe. Yet 
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the great natural advantages of that peninsula are, comparatively, (as we shall have 
occasion to show, under the heads of Spain and Portugal) of little value in regard 
to power; while the country is thinly inhabited by a people composed of various 
races, who have had little traditional^ bonds of union ; while the most industrious 
of those races, the Moors, have been expelled, extirpated, or debased ; and, while 
the states^of the peninsula have at afl time^ been worse governed than those of 
any country in Europe. 

In regard to the power and progress of Russia, ignorance and consequent mis- 
conception have long prevailed, not only in England but in other countries. 

Moscovy appear! to have been, long before the age of Peter the Great, a coun- 
try of considerable power, abundant resources, and, within her dominions, of 
important trade : the latter chiefly consisted in the commerce of interchange at 
the fair%, especially at Novogorod, and in a periodical transit trade to and from 
oriental countries. 

P uffendorfl, in his introduction to the History of Europe written a short time 
before the revolution of 1688 in England, devotes in the octavo edition, only 
five pages to Moscovy, while a full proportion of his book is devoted to an account 
of Poland. He informs us that the first origin of Moscovy, and the achieve- 
ments of her princes, w^ere uncertain and obscure; but that the country was 
formerly divided into a great many petU/ lordships, which were afterwards united 
in one body ; and that the Moscovites, in 989, embraced Christianity on the 
marriage of their prince \\ olodomir to AnnCy sister of the Greek emperor Basilius 
Porphyrogenitus. In 1237 the Moscovites were subdued by the Tartars, who 
slew the Czar George. In 1450, under John, son of blind Bastlius, they 
became independent of the Tartars. This prince also subdued the dukes of 
Great Novogorod and Tiver, and in the city of Novogorod took a booty in gold 
and silver, which, according to history, loaded 300 carts. His successor took 
Smolensko from the Poles, but4ie was soon after defeated by the Astracan Tartars, 
W'ho ransacked Moscow, liasihwitz, the tyrant, conquered Astracan and Casan, 
and united those kingdoms in 1533, to Moscovy. His barbarities in Livonia, 
caused the inhabitants of Revel and Tethland, to pl^ce themselves and their city 
and country under Sweden. The remaining part of Livonia joined Poland. The 
Poles defeated the tyrant, and captured Plotskov and several other places. In the 
beginning of the l7th century a pretender to Moscovy appeared as a Demetrius 
who was murdered, and who was the son of the Czar John Basilowitz. The pre- 
tender came into Moscovy, much as the Dauphin, son of Louis the XVI., would 
have appeared at the restoration in France. The pretender Demetrius, who was 
a polished adventurer, obtained the Czarship, but his government became odious, 
and on the celebration of his nuptials with a polish bride, the daughtej; of the 
Vaivode of Sendemir, he was surprised by a strong body of Moscovites and mur- 
dered. Others say that he escaped, and reappeared again. The Demetrius 
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who reappeared has generally been considered a second impostoi'^ but whethef 
he was the or another pretender^ he succeeded in raising a large {irniy^ 

recaptured the Polish bride^ who acknowledged him for her husband, and if 
the real heir, Basilius Zuisky, had not been succoured by a strong force sent by the 
King of Sweden, Demetrius would have probably secured the throne of the Czars to 
his own family. Zuisky, was successful and consequently proclaimed pzar; but 
Sweden in return secured to herself the possession of Ingermanland, the country 
south and west of wliere Petersburg now stands, and Carelia, or the country nqrth 
of St. Petersburg and east of the Lake of Ladoga. The Poles at the same time re- 
conquered their province of Smolensko; and allMoscovy wa^ only prevented from 
becoming a Polish province, according to PuffendoifF, by the Moscovites deposing 
Zuisky and offering the crown to Vladislaus, Prince of Poland, which caused 
some delay on the part of the Poles; and by Demetrius having been straygled by 
his own Tartar guards, who immediately attacked the Polish garrison of 7000 
men in the city of Moscow. The Poles defended themselves with great 
biuvery, and when compelled to abandon Moscow, set the city on fire which 
consumed about 180,000 houses and buildings. Many of the inhabitants»perish- 
ing in the flames. The Polish soldiers fought their way back to Poland ; and the 
irresolution of the Polish king, Sigismund, occasioned the loss of Moscovy to the 
Poles. After these disasters, the succession to the Czarship, was established in 
the person of Michael Fedorowitz, son of the Greek Patriarch, who had married 
a daughter of the Czar John Basiiowitz. Between 1G53 and 1658 Alexis, the 
son of Michael, conquered Smolensko and Keovia, devastated Lithuania, took 
Dorpt, and other places in Livonia. Sweden, however, compelled him to relinquish 
his conquests in Livonia. Previously to the accession of Peter the Great in 
1696, the Cossacks of the Ukraine acknowledged the sovereignty of Russia. 

This extraordinary prince gave Russia a navy, arsenals, seaports on the Baltic; 
conquered the Baltic provinces of Livonia and»'Esthonia, Ingermanland, and 
Carelia; and introduced arts, sciences, literature, and civilization into his domi- 
nions. In many respects, there is a striking resemblance in the successful efforts 
made by Mehemet Ali in Egypt, to those effected by Peter the Great in Russia. 

Catherine IL, Alexander, and the present emperor, have all followed the sys- 
tem of civilization and improvement, and of acquiring the lands of their neigh- 
bours, which was begun and so wonderfully advanced by Peter the Great. They 
have been eminently successful, — but we are not defenders of the means which 
they have' frequently adopted to accomplish their ends. Nor would we justify 
those means by the example of acts, at least as indefensible, on the part of 
England in India, and as late as 1840 and 1841, in Syria. 

The«ibllowing summary of the condition of Moscovy and the Moscovites, 
drawn up by Puffendorff, forms a curious contrast of Ru.ssia 150 years ago, 
compared with Russia in 1843. 
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“ Of the qualifications of the Muscovites,” says Puffenclorff, “ nothing very praise- 
wortliy can be said. For among them there is no such education as among most other Eu- 
ropoivi nations : reading and writing being the liighest degree of learning among them, 
and the learning of their jiriests themselves does not go further than to be able to read a 
chapter out of the Bible, or to read a piece of a sermon. They are also jealous, cruel, and 
bloody-minded ; insupportably proud in j»x>sperity, and dejected and cewardly in adversity. 
Nevertheless they bav(? sucli an opinion of tlieir own abilities and merits, that you can scarce 
ever pay them sufficient respect. They a^e very fit for and cmuiing in the trade of usury, 
but are of V ser\ilc temper, and must be kept under by severity. At all sorts of games and 
sports their end is witli blows and fighting ; so sticks and whips are the usual instruments 
among them. Tlu^y are of a string constitution, able to undergo all 'sorts of fatigues, 
even famine and tliirst. In field -fights and sieges they are w'orth nothing, because they are 
soon brouglit into confusion, and are themselves of opinion that other natifins ai*e their mas- 
ters ill tliis point. Bu? they dc^fend a fortress to the utmost, not only because they are veiy 
fit to midergo hardships and all sorts, of misery, hut also because they know it is present 
deatli to them if they return home after they have surrendered a fortress by accord. Ne- 
vertheless they do endeavour to liring their soldiers under better discipline, for which pur- 
pose the^ make use of a great many Scotch and German officers, who are to instruct them 
in all manner of exercises as practised among other European nations. But they do not 
alloiv that the Muscovites should serve abroad and learn tbeinselves the perfection of military 
arts and exercises, because the Grand Duke stands in fear, that if they should grow too 
knowing, they might be for making innovations at home. 

“ The territoricis of the present Grand Duke of Muscovy are of a very large extent, yet 
so tha». ft great many parts are mere wildeniessos, scarce inhabited at all. The Muscovites 
have at borne great plenty of corn, cattle, all sorts of game, fish, salt, furs, and their pre- 
cious sables, w^hieh are esteemed at a high rate among their neighbours ; salt fish, caviare, 
hides, tallow, wax, honey, potashes, soap, hemp, and the like. But the commodities wliich 
arc imported to them are silk, stuffs, gold, silver, and woollen cloths, tapestry, pearls, and 
precious stones, spices and wines, but tlie latter not in any great quantities. Tobacco is 
now’ a prohibited coimiioJity there. They keep it for a constant custom in their W’ay of 
trade, not to buy wi^h ready money, but to exchange commodities for commodities ; and it 
is against the constitutions of 3Iuscovy to export any coin. Their greatest trade is at Arcli- 
aiigel, which way the English first found out in the year lood. But since that time the 
Hollanders and llamburgers have followed their example. Before that time, this trade 
was carried on by the way of Narva and Reval ; but though this w as the shorter w’ay, yet 
did the foreign niercbaiits not care to be so much in subjection to the Swedes and Danes. 
Thertj is also a considerable trade carried on with the Piu’sians down the Ri> er of Wolga, by 
the way of Astracan. 

“ The form of govemment lieA^ is an absolute nionarcby ; the Grand Duke, whom 
they call in their native language Czar, being not tied up to any law\sor rules ; unto whom 
his .subjects are obliged to pay obedience Avithont reserve, so that they are no more than 
slaves, which also suits best w’ith their natural constitution. And therefore this absolute 
power of the prince is a groat addition to his strength, sii^ce he can not only raise some 
hundred thousands of men at the first command, but also has vast riches and prodigious reve- 
nues. Those do accrue to him not only out of the taxes and income of so vast a country, 
but also because the Grand Duke himself has the monopoly of saOIes (fur trade) ; and, if 1 
am not much mistaken, also farms out all public inns, taverns, and alehouses himself, which 
amounts to a prodigious revenue, in a country where the nation is much addicted to drinking. 
He makes also his presents to foreign ]>rinces and ambassadors in sables, but receives in lieu of 
them gold and sUver. Besides this, it is a common custom with him to set a hew stamp 
upon crown pieces, and to oblige his subjects to take them for double the value ; from 
whence it cannot be supposed but that this prince must lay up A’^ast treasures. Muscovy 
also enjoys this advantage before other states, that it is not to be attacked on the back side, 
because its territories are on the north-east side surrounded by a vast, unnavigable jea, and 
vast wildernesses. 

“ The neighbours of Muscoa^ are, on the south-east side, the Persians. These two states 
cannot hurt one another much, the Caspian Sea, inaccessible countries, and vast wildernesses 
being their common borders ; wherefore it is not w'orth tlieir w’liile to extend their con- 
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quests upon one another. But they may be serviceable to one another by making a diver 
sion to the Turks. The 'I'artars are troublesome neighbours to the Muscovites. Thes' 
Tartars make no account of faith or alliances, but make a trade of robbing and plundering 
against whom there is no remedy, but to kill them as fast as one can ; and this is not s 
easily to be done, because they are very nimble. The Crim Tartars are the most mischievous 
To hinder their incursions, the Muscovites are obliged to keep a considerable number c 
horse upon the frontiers, and they give them sometimes a diversion, with the help of th 
Don Cossacks, and the Nagage and Calmuck Tartars. If the Muscovites could maiiitai: 
themselves in Kioida and a part of the Ukraine, it would serve them at once to bridle thes 
robbers, and for a bulwark against the Turks. For the Turks do not immediately horde 
upon Muscovy, but by the country of the Crim Tartam, who, being vassals of tlie Turks 
they make use of them like their hunting dogs. Wherefore it is of great consequence to Mug 
covy that the Tufksdo not become masters of the whole Ukraine, sijice thereby they w’oul 
be enabled, with the help of the Cossacks and Tartars, to do great mischief to Muscovy. 

“ The Muscovites ought to have a watchful eye over the Poles, they being so situated thf 
they may do the greatest mischief to Muscovy, especially since the Poles are inucli bettc 
soldiers than the Muscovites in the field. But the Muscovites liave at present a greatc 
advantage against Poland, since they are possessed of Smolensko, Severia, aiqj Kiovif 
which cover their frontiers on that side. Muscovy need not fear much from that sld 
where it borders on Sw'cden, not only because it is able enough to defend itself tlien 
if every thing is quiet at home, but also because the Sw’cdcs are not ambitious to make an 
more conquests on that side, since to maintain such large and far-distant countries, w^ould 1: 
more hurtful than profitable to their state. The kings of Sweden have of late showed n 
great inclination to fight with the Muscovites ; but if tlie Swedes, in conjunction Vith th 
Poles, should attack tlie Muscovites, they would put tliem very hard to it ; whereas also tl; 
Muscovites may prove very troublesome to Swedelaiid. Nevertheless, the Muscovite’s ougl 
not to make any great account upon an alliance with Denmark, because they are far distai 
from one another ; and therefore cannot revenge themselves upon one anotlier ; if one ( 
them should put a trick upon the other, and as soon as he has obtained his aim, leave th 
other in the lurch. Neither have the Muscovites hitherto appeared at any general treaties. 


Such was the condition of Moscovy and of the Mosedvites, and of th 
power and materials to which Peter the Great succeeded in 1689. The ir 
crease of the population and of the acquisition of territory, is stated in a wor 
ascribed to Sir John Mac Niel, Progress of Russia in the East^ as follow.s : 


At the accession of Peter I. in . 1 689 . . 1 5,000,000 inhabitants. 

At the accession of Catherine II. . 1762 . . 25,000,000 ,, 

At her death in ... . 1796 . . 36,000,000 „ 

At the death of Alexander . , 1825 . • 58,000,000 „ 

Her acquisitions from Sw eden are greater than wdiat remains of that kingdom. 

“ Her acquisitions from Poland are nearly equal to the Austrian Empire. 

‘‘ Her acquisitions from Tu^'key in Europe are of greater extent than the Prussian dc 
minions, exclusive of the Rhenish Provinces. 

“ Her acquisitions from Turkey in Asia are nearly equal in dimensions to the wdiole < 
the smaller states of Germany. 

“ Her acquisitions from Persia are equal in extent to England. 

“ Her acquisitions in Tartary have an area not inferior to that of Turkey in Europ 
Greece, Italy, and Spain. 

“ Thfe acquisitions she has made within the last 64 years, are equal in extent and in: 
portance to the whole empire she had in Europe before that time. 

The Russian frontier has been advanced towards 

Berlin — ^Dresden — Munich — Vienna and Paris . . about 700 miles. 


^wards Constantinople ....... „ 500 „ 

Inwards Stockholm „ 630 „ 

Towards Teheran „ 1000 „ 

** It is to be home in mind that the Russian tariff of exclusion has been extended to a 
those acquisitions, where formerly British merchandize was freely sent.” 
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CHAPTER II, 

• • 

RESOURCES AND STATJSTICS OF THE RUSSIAN EMPIRE. 

• • 

The empire of Russia, including the greater part of the. ancient kingdom of 
Poland, Finland, and the isle»of Aland, &c., which formerly belonged to Sweden ; 
the ancient kingdoms of Astrakan and Kazan, conquered from the Tartars ; the 
Crimea, Little TartSry, Bessarabia, and a portion of Moldavia, taken from the 
Ottoman empire ; the encroachments over the regions of the Caucasus, on the 
possessions of the natives, and on the dominions of Turkey and Persia : that 
vast region extending east, from the confines of Europe to the Pacific and to 
Behrings Strait, and north from the confines of Persia and Tartary, to the Arctic 
circle ; also a great, valuable, and undefined extent of country, along the north- 
west coast of America ; — occupies altogether even a greater portion of the surface 
of th^ globe, than the vast but widely-spread British empire. 

The natural resources in respect to soil and productions, are exceedingly 
varied, and in many portions of the empire, of very great importance. The 
severity of the climate in the most northerly parts, precludes cultivation ; and, 
excepting in the most southerly provinces, the frost is severe during winter, and 
locks up the sea, river, and lake navigation, in icy fetters, from two to seven 
months. 

Although many swampy and sandy tracts extend over the temperate regions 
of the emjiire ; and although in the northern parts, grain will not ripen, Russia 
comprises vast plains and great valleys which may be considered eminently 
favourable to the cultivation of all kinds of green and white crops, and to the 
breeding of horses, horned ca4tle, sheep, goats, and swine. 

The numerous and great forests of Russia produce valuable timber of different 
kinds. 

The iron and copper mines, are not only abundant, but the ore of the very 
best quality. Gold, silver, platina, antimony, cobalt, quicksilver, precious stones, 
marble, and malachite, are found, some of which in great quantities. 

Russia has several of the largest rivers in Europe and Asia flowing through 
her dominions ; and the internal navigation of the empire has been unlocked, and 
the Caspian, Baltic, and the White Sea, have, since the beginning of the reign 
of Peter the Great, been actually united by the completion of a vast plan of 
canalization. Great plenty of fish abound in all these rivers and lakes. 

Russia has about thirty good seaports 5 but most of them are fjr several 
months obstructed or closed in by frost. The port of Archangel is shut up for 
®ight months in the year : it is, however, the outlet, by the Dwina, of the pro- 
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ducts of a very extensive region, yielding wheat, timber, and hemp, and it is also 
an inlet for the articles required from foreign countries. / * 

The Baltic seaports of Russia, being also frozen up for some months, the 
armed and commercial navies of the empire would, in consequence, be paralyzed 
as to entering or leaving their own ports, were not the Black Sea opened to them 
through the Dardanelles. • 

For the navigation of the Pacific, the harbours of Russia on the coast of 
xVsia, and on the north-west coast of America, are^ eminently convenient and, for 
some time past, of great consequence. 

Russia can procure, by land, from Persia and India, a^l articles that she 
requires in addition to her own natural resources. All tlie great elements of 
agriculture and manufactures, and of internal power she possesses ; but the 
geographical position and configuration of her vast territory, form natural dis- 
advantages that enfeeble and contract her external power. 

Seaports of Russia within the Baetic. — Riga, at the mouth of the 
Dvvina, is shallow at the town, and large ships load and unload some miles below. 
Revel, in the Gulf of Finland, is an intricate harbour. Arensburg, on the north 
side of the isle of Oesel, is spacious, but shallow ; the road, where large ships 
anchor, is deep. Cronstadt, or the harbour of St. Petersburg, and the* great 
naval arsenal of Russia, is deep and safe. Vessels drawing more than eight feet 
water cannot ascend to St. Petersburg, which is six leagues above Cronstadt. 
Helsingford, in Finland, is one of the best ports in the Baltic. Abo, in Finland, 
is shallow at the town. All these ports, with several other sm'All harbours, are 
locked up by frost for at least three months annually. 

Archangel is the only port of consequence on the White Sea. Large ships 
have to load and unload without the bar, over which there is no more than 
twelve feet of water. There are many anchoring places and several harbours 
more northerly, on the coasts of the White Sea ; but all are locked up by the ice 
for at least eight months. 

Seaports of Russia on the Black Sea, — Russia has the ports of Ismael 
and Kilia, in Bessarabia, on the Danube, by which great outlet and inlet 
ships ascend to Kilia from the sea ; Ackerman, Oviedopol,and at the mouth of the 
the Dniester; Odessa, in the province of Kherson, is with its road, safe and com- 
modious for the largest ships, and of the utmost importance to Russia. Nikolav, 
also in Kherson, is safe and deep, and although the town was only‘ founded in 
1791, it isi- now a naval arsenal of great consequence. Kherson is a small port 
near the former. Sevastopol is a good port in the Crimea, strongly fortified, and 
the principal rendezvous of the Russian navy. Kalla or Fcodosia, is a small 
port, within a large bay in the province of Taurida. The vast importance of 
these ports to Russia, consists chiefly in their open communication at all seasons 
with the ocean by way of the Dardanelles. 
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On the sea of Asoph, which lias no deep harbours, the best port is Taganrog, 
which admits only vessels drawing less than 11 feet water. It is often frozen up 
for about two months in the year. 

On the Caspian, Russia has the convenient port of Astrakan, which forms 
the principal entrepot between Sl. Petersburg and the nations south of the 
empire. The little port of Derbent, and several others on the Caspian, belong 
also to ^lussia. The rivers falling into tfie Caspian and Black Sea, and those 
discharging into the Baltic ar^ White Sea with numerous large lakes, opening 
an internal navigation, extended and connected by canals, are of extraordinary 
importance to all parts of the empire. 

In Asiatic Russia arc several unimportant harbours ; first the port of Okhotsk 
ill 69 deg. N. latitude, with a commodious and deep road, but subject to violent 
tides and gales from the east, in November. Okhotsk, which is the great 
entrepot for whatever goes or comes through Kamtschatka, and the chief point of 
communication between Russia and her possessions in America. Sixteen degrees 
farther south, is the small but safe harbour of St. Peter and St. Paul ; it is 
frozen^ up for about two months. By the ports of Okhotsk and of St. Peter and 
St. Paul, Russia commands an uninterrupted intercourse from St. Petersburg 
and Moscow across the whole empire to the Pacific, and to the west coast of 
America. Russia communicates also down the Wolga to Astrakan, — and thence 
by the Caspian Sea to Persia and Turkistan, — and down the Pruth and Danube, — 
and down the Dniester, Dnieper, Don, and other rivers, to the Black Sea, and 
thence to Turkey, Asia Minor, Circassia, and Georgia. 

The Russian territory in the north-west of America has innumerable har- 
bours ; but there is only one establishment of any great consequence, that of 
New Archangel, or Sitka ; this port is excellent, — strongly fortified, and has 
a dockyard, and an active fishery and fur trade. It is frozen up for some weeks 
during winter. The resourcejj of Russian America are very important in fisheries, 
furs, &c. 


CHAPTER III! 

STAJ’ISTICS. 

Area, Population, and Great Divisions of the Russian Empire. 


DIVISIONS. 


Rnsjia in Buropo . . . . 
Hrovince of Wamaw , 

In Alia 

In America 


Square Miles. 

Population. 

» 

Inhabitaota to 
Square Mile. 

1,490,000 

.V2 .'i7ri,000 

35 0 

36,700 

3,000,000 

106 0 

4,0 0,000 

3,600,000 

0 80 

370,000 

500,000 

« 0 80 
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Puo VINCES, Area, Population, Chief Towns, &c., of the Russian Empire. 


GOVERNMENTS 


rROVINCES. 


POPULATION. 


On the 
Ist. of 
J anuary. 
I52rf 


Kamtschatka 250,000 

•2 I^Irkoutsk ... IWOOO 

I Siberia ^Tomiik ^25.000 

.2 Tobolsk .... 55,000 

Georgia 150,000 

< Astracan 450,000 

Caucasia 375,000 

Don Cossacks 48,300 


Orenburg ■ ll2,Ooo 

J f Saratov 1 12,700 

V, « Simbirsk 30,000 

2 Kazan 22,000 

Nijnei- Novgorod 20,400 

^ Penza 16,500 

Pi (.Tambov 21,000 

Perm 116,000 

rViatka 47,000 

.5 Vologda 140,000 

£ Archangel 356,000 

3 Olonetz 87,500 

*2 J Pinlaiid 1 45,750 

£ *' Petersburg 18,000 

S Novgorod 5.5,000 

^ Pskov 22,000 

.S Twer 24,100 

(.Smolensk 21,400 

'Kostroma 38,400 

(0 Vladimir 2H,700 

*2 Jaroslau 14,000 

a Moscow 10,300 

^ J Hiazan ]3,000 

73 ] 'I'oula 12,000 

■b Caleuga 8,500 

g Orel 10,000 

w Voroneje 31,000 

_Kurks 15,000 

rMARiTiVB rKBthoiiic. 10,275 

• PR^vri^M < Livonie.. 2l„370 

•2 “"VINCAS. y^Qo„rtand 11, 200 

« Vitepsk 20,000 

^ Mobilow 18,500 

^ Tcbornigov 28,700 

o /'Wilno... 38,500 

M Lithuania^ Minsk... 37,500 

S, I (.Grodno.. 11,000 

Bialystock 14,700 

•g Volbyuia 29,.300 

g rCharcov.. 18,700 

B The J Poltova . . 16,000 

Es, Urkaine *1 Kiou 22,500 

t'l. Podolio . . 20,400 

i, Warsaw 30,700 

Ecaterinoslaw 35,000 

Kherson 36,500 

Bessarabia 16,000 

Taurida . . . . ^ 42,200 

Russian America 370,000 


k East Capo. 
Nijne Kban 


\ Nijne Kbamtcliatsk . 

( Okhotsk 

\ Kiutka 

tlrkoutsk 

3 ^ 13.000 

Tobolski 

Tepbilis 

Astracan, 50.000 . . . . . 

5 Courier 

I GeogielTsk, OuralsL. 
370,000 Nova Tskerkutk 


I Orskaia 51 


VcrkUouralsk 


‘♦24,730 

U37,8«0 

1.035.800 
878,070 

1.287,630 

1.128.240 
1,136,970 

657,800 

175.000 
287,600 

985.000 

728.000 
970,700 

712.500 
1,175.640 

1.063.800 
1,138,040 

920.000 
8G7,.370 

1,322,600 

1.048.240 
1,063,700 

872.500 
1,132,300 

1.175.000 
1,312,200 

252,350 

617.500 

435.000 

765.000 
81b, 600 
842,850 

950.000 

875.000 

025.000 

160.000 

1.250.000 
910,000 

1.475.000 

1.250.000 

1.365.000 

3.900.000 


1 VerkUoi 
LOofa • 
-i ( Sarotov 
®| } Zaritszj 


l.UO.OOOtSimbirsk 

1,028.000' Kasaii 

1,380,000) Lower Novgorod . 


1,270,000 .'Perm .. 
1,294,000 Viatka . 
802,000 Vologda 


360,000 Petrosavaduk 
1,3.50,000 Abo 


916,000 Novgorod . 


1,335,000 Vladimir 


1.300.000 Orel . . . 

1.446.000 V«roiK*j< 

1.619.000 Coursk. 


945,000 MohilefT. . 


1 ,496,000 Zy tomiers . 


1.878.000 Pultowa 

1.472.000 Kieff, 40,000.. 


3,900,000 W arsB w 


Total. 5,222,995 46,878,030; .58, .584, 000 


Geographical 

Position. 

N. 

E. 

Lat. 

Long. 

I-- 

m. 

d. m. 

!07 

0 

185 0 

57 

0 

161 0 

59 

20 

142 44 

50 

20 

ftd 30 

52 

17 

103 30 

56 

30 

84 10 

55 

4 

74 64 

58 

12 

68 15 

42 

45 

62 40 

46 

21 

47 44 

47 

8 

52 30 

52 

11 

52 6 

47 

14 

39 50 

51 

32 

58 0 

51 

46 

.52 31 

53 

40 

58 0 

54 

42 

56 18 

51 

31 

46 0 

48 

42 

44 28 

51 

22 

48 34 

55 

48 

49 21 

56 

20 

41 29 

53 

30 

45 3if 

52 

41 

41 45 

58 

1 

56 26 

57 

25 

54 15 

59 

13 

41 11 

(A 

40 

38 56 

61 

47 

24 24 

60 

28 

22 o7 

59 

50 

30 19 

58 

32 

31 20 

57 

38 

27 52 

56 

52 

35 57 

54 

50 

31 67 

57 

45 

41 13 

6r 


45* 10 

55 

46 

37 33 

54 

55 

40 37 

54 

11 

37 2 

54 

3 

1) 

36 5 
35 20 

51 

49 

39 21 

51 

43 

30 28 

59 

27 

24 39 

56 

5 

24 8 

56 

39 

23 43 

55 

25 

30 20 

53 

50 

31 40 

51 

20 

32 15 

54 

41 

25 17 

53 

43 

27 40 

53 

40 

23 50 

52 

2 

22 30 

50 

16 

28 30 

50 

0 

36 27 

49 

30| 

34 14 

50 

27 

30 28 

48 

41 

27 1 

47 

13 

38 39 

48 

27 

33 2 

46 

38 

32 56 

46 

29 

30 38 

40 

8 

31 14 

45 

21 

36 25 

45 

0 

.S3 13 

45 

12 

34 8 

1 



Natural 
Aspect and 
Resources. 


This portion 
of the empire 
embraces 
every variety 
of the climate 
3004 and soil of the 
2990 temperate and 
2400 [frozen regions. 
2035 f Verdant hills 
and dales, 
1428 lakes, rivers, 
dark forests, 
r 1540 plains, 

1291 mountains, 

rocks, mines, 
snow, and ice. 


I Generally a 
leve^ country, 
^witb forests, 
I rivers, and sa- 
vauuubs. 


Nearly all 
Russia west 
of the Ourul 
mountains, is 
Jow, much of 
it occupied by 
vast Bavan> 
nabs and pine 
forests. 


Undiilaleil 
but generally 
low, many por- 
tions very fer- 
'tile, others 
I swamping, or 
covered with 
fir forests. 


These are 
emongtbeniost 
valuable and 
fertile portioMS 
of the empire 
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The authorities for the above table are, Malte-Brun, Journal of the Socl6tc Fran^aiso 
de Statistique Universelle, and G^jographie von Europa, by the Baron Von Malchus. The 
pop\ilation for 1827 is chiefly taken from Balbi, whose table nearly agieos with that 
cpven in the Gennan Almanack, published (1832) at Weimar. It can only, however, 
be considered a computation which, with others, have been calculated in respect to 
superficies, according to geographical^ boundaries, as laid down in the most approved 
maps. 

• • . . . - 
Classified official Statement of tlie Population of Russia in the Year 1838. 


4 

CLASSES. 

Males. 

Females. 

TOTAL. 

1. Paying taxes g. 

23,01.3,556 
8K,.541 
80<).7.34 
050,608 
072,814 
OHO, 157 
2,077,311 
rM»3,fl58 
30.701 

24,2^3,708 

75,000 

782,091 

081,407 

580,300 

089.150 

2,110,911 

708,461 

30,292 

47,292,204 

103,541 

1,592,725 

1,932,105 

1,153,174 

1, 378,3 16 
4.188,222 
1,372,122 
61,053 

2. Temporarily free from the payment of taxes 

3. Not paying taxes 

4. Belonging' to the military service 

3. N ot su^cct to revision 

6. In the Trans-Caucasian possessions 

7. In the Kingdom of Poland 

8. In the Grand Duchy of Finland 

0. In tbesRussian possessions of America 

Total 

28,896,233 

30,237,352 

59,133,585* 


*• Exclusive of the conquered and iinronqncrcd moiintatneem living bcitween the Black and Caspian Seas, who 
are estimated at 1,445,000 individualH, and the Kirghuses, who are Russian subjects, but live beyond the Orenburg, 
and Siberian frontier, together with the Double Tributaries,'* whose number is unknown. 


V ■ ' 

Specification of Classes. 


Males. 

Females. 

2,107 

19 

218 


2,341 


5,008 

.30 

410 


5,4H4 


105,860 

2,417 

12,749 


#21,020 


128,854 

118,520 

801,496 

1.5,557 

484,894 


1,301,947 

1,399.875 

7,523 

1 6,966 

1 10,970 

1 10,445 

\ 

36,613 

12,332 

1 1 45,731 

1 

603 


1,406,231 

1,581,537 

i 


37,374 

695,402 

i 41,488 

731,772 


Specification of Classes. 


Males. 

Females. 

4,400 

4,093 

1,237,443 

1,287,990 

6,007 

533,691 

6,074 

555,275 

90,368 

08,883 

4,810,620 ! 
59,454 

5,398,883 

50,775 

1,242 

1,455 

10,390 

20,217 

29,590 

27,328 

18,083 

11,433 

159,988 

105,073 

102.401 

213,457 

32.504 

102,155 

201,584 

1 29.800 

13,151 

16,4.34 

1 16,607 

117,728 

•118,013 

i 127,044 

3,043 

41(] 

\ 3,264 

1 371 

121,074 

121^632 

106,762 

129,690 

124.592 

1 100,703 


CLASS I.— PAYING TAXES. 

A. InTowns.— 1. Merchants of the 
1st Guild 

Christians, with 704 licences.. . 

Mahoniedans, with 6 do 

Jews, with 3G do 


Total . 


2. Merchants of the id Guild : — 
Christians, with 1430 licences. . 
Mahoniedans, with 8 do.. . . 
Jews, with 68 do 


Total. 


3. Traders of the 3d Guild 

Christians, with 20,012 licence 
Mahomedans, with 425 do. . . . 
Jews, with 2573 do 


Total.... 

Total of the three Guilds.. 


porations : — 

Christians 

Mahoniedans .. 
Jews 


Total. 


Christians . . , 
Ditto, Jews.... 
Foreign Artisai 
in the total) . 


Total of division A 

lASANTS.— 1. Peasants on tht 
private properties of the em 

peror's tanuly 

* Apanage" peasants 


Peasants belonging to the ser- 
vice of his imperial Majesty ’i» 
cabinet, of the chief intend* 
ent’s office, and of the Krem- 

lin expedition 

2. Domain peasants.-*- a. Payingl 
poll-tax and rent : — ' 

Odnndwnrzen (owners of one! 

farm) 

Peasants of the former Panzer- 

Bojars 

Cossacks of Little Russia 

Military peasants in the terri-| 
tories of the Cossacks, Tep 

ters, and Lostreibs 

Crown peasants, of Tarious 

descriptions 

Military settlers 

Without masters, received intol 
the service of the crown .... 
Purchased from the Prince 

Golitzyn 

In the Siberian governments, 

bom therein 

In the Siberian governments, 

settlers 

^Employed in the various crown 
works and manufactories ... 

b. Paying inly poll-tax:— 

Crown peasants in the western 

governments 

Starostei peasants 

Jesuit ditto 

Peasants holding a feudal te- 
nure 

Peasants upon confiscated 

properties 

Crown peasants in the East- 1 

sea governments 

Woguls and Samoyeds, paying 

a tribute of furs 

Settlers iu Kamtschatka... 


r. Paying special taxes 

Owners of one' farm in tbOi 
western governments — 

Free persons in ditto 

Mahomedans settled in the] 
Taurus government 


(continued) 
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Specificatiili of ClasAes. 


Malen. Females. 


Specification of Classes. 


Males. 


Females. 


Masyles aud Riitpasches in 
Bessarabia : viz., Christians. 

Ditto, Jews 

Trans. Danubian colonists ..... 
Greek.v, Grusinians, Biilsa. 
rians, Armeiiiaiia, i^nd llu. 

chars 

J urten Tartars in Astracan . . . 
Colonists settled on crown lands 
Jews enframed in agriculture .. 
d. Employed in various t-ervices, 
and paying only poll-tax • 
Church praHunts in the western 

goveriiiuents 

Jesuit peasants 

Rural clergy peasants in the 

East-sea governments 

Belonging to public establish- 
ments 

Freeholders 

Belonging to towns and magis- 

4. trates 

Belonging to crown studs and 

manufactories 

Belonging to the service of the 
commandants of St. Peters- 
burg and Kiev ! 

Belonging to the cadet corps! 

of Araktschejev 

Pilots ! 

Nomadic and wandering tribes! 
in the Siberian governments,! 

paying a tribute of furs | 

3. Peasants on private properties,! 
paying only poll-tax : — j 

Seignorial 

Domestic servants 

Ordinat-bauern” | 

Employed in private works and| 

manufactories 

Peasants of owners of one farm. j 

Free owners of land 

Peasants holding half a farm! 

f llaUtler; ! 

Ditto in the Kast Sea Govern-' 
ments, possessing peculiar pri-i 
vileges I 


249,480; 

»,165j 

20,197 


21,003 

10,905 

99.577 

3,037 


130,011 

14,074 

10,854 

20,303 1 
70.277' 

16,525 

140,925 


224,465 

18,827 


19,738] 

8.827 

99,t20| 

3.31 

f 


120.203 

13,70rf 


27.092 

76.8.59 


B. Pjka 8 AMTS.— Domain Peasants — 
viz. 

Odnod worsen (owners of one 

farm) 

Crown peasants of various 

descriptions I 

* Settlers in the Siberian go- 

▼emments 

% Dwellers on crown lands in 

bessnraltia 

Trans-Danubian colonists • . 

Colonists 

Free persons in the western 
governments 

Total of Division B. . 


771 

15,580 

18,494 

2,285 

o.tAi 

1,52', 


1,063 

12,937 

13,230 

1,089 

8,260 

1,251 

407 

38,843 


Total of Class 11-^ 


18,113 
158,3021 A. Clkkcy 


CLASS III.-NOT PAYING 
TAXES. 


-1. Crteco RuHsian : 
a Priests 


3,101} 3,171; 

2 , 225 ! 2.299. 

1,107! 1,259! 

! I 

203,813; 208.729 


10,781,709 

451,272 

83,870! 


, 11,295,014 
84,135 


46,989! 

10,983! 

lOOj 

2,723| 

i 

477,336: 


Total 

2. Grt'ek L'nitr.d 

3. Catholic 

4. Armenian 

5. Lutheran 

0. Kt-foriued • • 

7. Mah<,niedan Miillas . 

8. Lamas 


Total of Division A. 


48,582,13. 1m Towns. — Honorary Citizens. 
10,215, Nessian Greeks 


517,341 


Total of Division B 21,517,325; 22,697,171 

Total of Class 1 23,013,550' 24,278,70S; 


CLASS II.-TEMPORARILY FREE. 
FROM THE PAYMENT OF 
TAXES. 

A. In Towns. — 1. Merchants of the 
lat Guild : — 

Christians, with 151 licences.. 
Jews, with 16 ditto 


Total . 


208 
51 1 


of arms 

Apotliecaries' pupils. 


of Esthland V. 

On the property of iho 'I’own 11 os- 
pitdl in ditto 


Total of Division B. . . 
C. PJEASANTS.— 1. Free owners 


2. Merchants of the 2d Guild : — 
Christians, with 184 licences 
Jews „ 27 do. 


214! 

*25! 


Total. 


3. Merchants of the 3d Guild ; — 
Chriatians, with 1050 liccnccnt 
Jews „ 281 do. 


Total 

Total of the three Guilds! 


4. Burghers and Members of Cor- 
porations:— 

Christians 

Jews 


Tq|l:«I of Division A.< 


I 23U 


1,420 

382 

1,602 

2,300| 

2,050 

37,324^ 

103 ; 

} 34,107 

39,787 1 

36,157 


Oloiietz 

2. Retired soldiers 

3. Free owners of land in the go 

Tcrnnient of Kostroma 

4. Free peasrnts in the guvern 

men ts of St. Petersburg and 
Jekateriuoslav 

5. Peasants attached to the impe- 

rial palaces 

6. Piliits at the waterfalls of the 

Dnieper 

7. Post -peasants*’ 

8. Church servants di-tmiBsetl on 

account of advanced age 
0. Orphans and poor 


of Saratov 

11. Attached to mines, brandy dis- 

tillerirs, and salt-works 

12 . Banished crimiiinls who must 

provide fur themselves. . . 

13. Gravediggers in Bessarabia 

14. Pupils at the College of thej 

General Asylum 

15. Servants of the ** Archiereis' 

and of convents, not exceed-] 
ing the prescribed number. . 
10. Persons of various ranks, whose 
origin and classification are] 
yet undetermined ..... 

17. Nomadic Kalmucks 


. 4 i. . 


. 52..331 

ta' 63,171^ 

. ! 138,5 It! 

r. 

I 

254,057 
7,823 
2, 197 
474 
1,003 
51 
7,850 
. 1.50 

j 219,748 

! 7,318 

;M. & Fem. 

1 313 

955 
37 

< 0 . 07 1 

. 273,905 

1 , 264,172 

193 

! 81*7 

897 

8,n;t4l 8.031 

480! 4s 1 

-1 

t: 

1 28 

28 

' 843 

900 

j 11,075 

11,084 

418 

.32,140 

411 

30,879 

105 

121 


47 

4,36 ij 

2,764 

l,28u! 

40,130 

1,328 

43,328 

22 

i'811 

15 

2.55 

1 106 

159 

l!^7,onfl 

102,707 

18,700 

215 

13300 

176 

413 

258 

5,039 

5,548 

4^.080 

44,532 

37,071 

44,532 


(continued) 
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Specification ofClaHses. 

Males. 

Females. 

IS. Voniadic Kirgheses, on this side 
of the Siberian and Oreu- 



burg frontier 

161,505 

177,450 

19. Mahoiaedans of various classes 



iu the Caucasian province. . 

30,678 

40,000 

Total of Division C 

524,754 

607,435 

Total of Class 11 1 

800,734 

■A2,901 

CLASS IV.~BEL0N01NGT0TIIE 
MILITARY SERVICE. 



1. Regular military colonies 

226,047 

272,082 

2. CoHsackM : viz.— 

- 


Of the Don 

214*302 

215,033 

Tschernomoiish 

60,268 

50302 

Of the Caucasian frontier 

67,645 

66,970 

„ Astracan t 

6,284 

6,420 

,, Azov 

3,008 

2,650 

,, the Danube 

4,036 

2,860 

,, Orenburg 

47,120 

48,777 

liraliaii 

23,642 

22,202 

Kaschkirs and Mescbtscheriaks 

232,4lKi 

228,292 

Kalmucks of Stavropol 

1,882 

1,7«3 

Of the Sibci iau frontier 

* „ towns and fron- 

45,0:ifl 

46,277 

tier 

18,182 

17,400 

Total of Class IV 

050,608 

<181,467 

CLASS V.— PERSONS NOT IN- 
ChDDED IN THE REVISION 
LISTS. 

1. Nobles by iuheritance, who are 
entered iu the genealogical regis- 



ter 

284,731 

253,129 

2. Personally noble 

51,168 

51,123 

3. Chibirt'n of superior officers 

24,454 

23,150 

17,194 

4. Officials in courts of law 

2l,6<i6 

5 . Husnotsebiuaes (persous free froiu 
tax, but not enumerated iu any 

particular clart.<4) 

7 3,67 5 

61,081 


MSiies. 

Fen. ales. 

88,700 

22.114 

155,208 

15,21.5 

572,814 

580;i60 

169,525 

76,119 

15,533 

68,712 

166,761 

82,315 

17,143 

30,804 

22,245 

15.000 

10.000 
15300 

109,525 

76,119 

15331 

68,712 

106,701 

82,316 

17,14.1 

30,804 

22,245 

15.000 

10.000 
15,UUU 

689,157 

689,159 

2,077,311 

2,110,011 

663,658 

408.404 

5,761 

25,000 

5,292 

25,000 

30,761 

30,202 

28,896,233 

30,237,352 

59.13: 

;i,585 


Specification of ClaFses. 


|6. Retired soldierd . 
7. Forfcii;uer« 


Total Of ClauV. . 


CASIAN POSSESSIONS. 

1. lu Oriisia 

2. „ imeretia 

3.0,, Guria 


4. 

5 . 
<i. 
7. 
S. 
1) 

10 . 

11 . 

1 * 2 . 


the provinces of Dagestan . . 
the Mussulman provinces., 
the province of Armenia r. . 


, Mingrelia. 
, Abchasia . 


Total of Class VI*. . 


LAND. 
|Total population 


CLASS VIII.— GRAND DUCUY 01- 
FINLAND. 

Total population 


[CLASS IX.— IN THE POSSES- 
SION OP THE UUSSO-AMEHl- 
CAN COMPANY. 

. Kalusches 

Other tribes dependent upon the 
Company 


Total of Class IX. 


Total population of Russia • 
Grand Total 


* The number of inhabitauts in the Trans-Caucasian provinces here given i.s merely an approximation. 


Population Moscotv , — In 1827 Balbi (see general table) estimated at 

250,000 the population of Moscow, the ancient capital, which has been gra- 
dually transformed into a provincial manufacturing town. 

The inhabitants of Moscow in 1830, are stated by Schnitzler, and classified 
by M. AudrosofF, as follows ; 


.A. 



Males. 

[ Females. 

1 TOTAL. 

Bishops, priests, and nuns 

,1.070 

3,267 

4,946 

Nobility 

10,490 

11,904 

22,394 

Tlasnotschiut zes 

10,1 07 • 

9,379 

19,546 

liussiaii iiiorchtuits 

8,72‘i 

7,488 

16,210 

Ditto small traders 

21,651 

25,636 

47,287 

Artisans and journey men 

8,035 

4,426 

12,461 

Foreigners 

1,406 

1,225 

2,691 

Government serfs 

20,595 

6,024 

26,619 

Territorial serls 

2,098 

749 

2,847 

Serfs belonging to the nobility 

37,794 

5,789 

43,583 

Serfs employed aa servants 

42,206 

28,714 

70,920 • 

Common soldiers in active service 

12,300 

1,462 

13,762 

Ditto on furlough 

3,385 

10,329 

13,714 

Students, girls taught in convents, &c 

4,411 1 

4,240 

8,651 

Total 

184,999 

120,632 1 

305,631 


3 H 
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Statement of the Population of St. Petersburg, in the \ear 1838. 



Number of each Class. 

Aggregate of each 'Class. 

CLASSES. 

Males. 

Females. 

TOTAL. 

Bfales. 

Females. 

TOTAL. 


* 14S 


148 





18*2 
« 383 


182 





430 

813 





4U0 

315 

724 






1,122 

*745 

1,807 

V Nohlcfl. — A. In service ; 

233 

230 

403 


814 

780 

1,594 





‘2,079 

• 1,338 
010 

3,417 





1,292 

3,983 

11.0.01 





‘2,378 

1 ,005 





‘2,278 

4.087 





1M>5 

3,243 




B. Discharged ■/ 

10.3 

173 

270 





501 

052 

1,133 





908 

821 

1.789 




b. Civil Service- Of tin* first four clasaes 

218 

1,244 

3.777 

9«9 

401 

1,472 

019 
2,7 IG 





:i,w i 
042 

7,371 

1.011 


r 



22,002 

94 

17,950 

00 

4n,.’i5-< 

103 









.... 

_ 

39 

5 KasiiotschiiiifieH (perMons free from tax. but not enu- 

.... 



19,201 

9,687 

‘2S,H88 

0. Belonging to tUe^ theatres— 

irui 

lol 

.337 


!I4 

135 

249 


f 



453 

95 

518 







723 

111 

‘ 

1,134 

7 Mcrcbanta . 


288 

.502 


430 

430 

872 




3d ditto 

4,37*2 

3,703 

1 

8,075 




Nnnl^H |1 47 1 VI *1 I f ! 1 U 1 4«11llv4 >. •• •• 

10 

1 1 




UVl^TD idll^lirciF *iy 111* 1 1 aV V# 1 \f HtlvA • ♦ • • • • • • 

ttTnoiig[ t)i^ ^ Vil ^ . 

0 

1 

7 




Tn«rchaintM 1 3d 

2^ 

10 

35 




PoTci^ucFtf *^lst st CiXiild «•«•••*•*••*««••**•• 

32 

12 

44 




2d ditto .................... 

40 

‘20 

06 

1 


i 

Tlfl •• *. m a* «a 4 m •• *••• m » 

250 

27 

283 

' S 1 



wW Ui4v\F •• *• •• *• ♦••• •• •• 

5,451 

4,504 

! 9,055 

R, llorgher^p Of St. Petersburg 

21,340 

7,350 

28,905 

4,009 

50,311 

11,305 

Pi'oifi other Cities - -- -- -- -- - 





28,702 

19,298 

7,750 

32,974 

3.692 

3,303 

01,070 

‘22,900 

11,053 

0. Members of Corporations ; j 

Of the Russian Corporation — perpetual members. . . . 

temporary ,. 

Of the Cerman corporation — „ „ .... 

3.132 

15,093 

1,073 

3,092 

0,824 

15,093 

1,073 

10. Foreigners 


.... 1 


1 1 Military of the lower ranks— 

On service 

48,400 

080 

« 4 0,330 

58,730 

On unlimited fiirlnngh 

080 




On furlough 

8,437 

3,750 

3,537 

12,193 

3,537 




Soldiers’ wives, with passes 






57,617 

1,109 

17,029 

985 

75,140 

2,094 

12. Manumitted, belonging to no particular class, 




13. Hereditary bondmen — 

Living with their master# - -- - - - * 

13,382 

38,955 

1 7,009 

7,<»C5 

20,391 


On leave with passes ..........j 

40,020 





52,337 

14,674 

67,011 

14. Peasants : 

Grown peasants 

40,053 

9,222 

49,953 

4,009 

8,970 

3,705 

49,029 

12,9*27 

59,100 

6,107 

“ Apanage” peasants 




Seignorial 

9,207 i 
1,188 ! 




Other classes 





103,237 ' 
2,140 

23,070 

875 

60 

1,365 

1,738 

120,313 

3,024 

155 

3,022 

4,002 

10,571 

15. Carriers , ^ 




10. Colonists... 

17. Settlers. . . V 

•••• 


!!!! 

05 

1,057 

2,324 

8,202 

IS. Other classes ^ 




19. Scholars in varioas establishments 




2^300 



.... 


Tout 

.... 


.... 





Nunjber of births and deaths in St. Petersburg, in the year 1838. — Births, 5689 males ; 
4838 females. Total, 10,427. Deaths, 7691 males ; 3115 females. Total, 10,806. 
Number of houses in St. Petersburg, in the years 1833 and 1838. — 1833, 2730 of stone ; 
5426 of wood. Total, 7976. 1838, 3243 of stone ; 5418 of wood. Total, 8661. 
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Statement uf the Number of Churches ami Buildings in St. Petersbuig, in the year 1838. 


• DESCRIPTION. 

Of Stone. ^ 

Of Wood. 

total. 

Churches— Of tlic Greek Church : — Public churches 

„ Attached to houses 

„ Convent 

or other oreeds : — Public rhurchecs. 

,, Attached to houses |. . . 

Ol^rthodox Christians Churches 

BuildiD^S'~ Royal palaces. 

!.!.* i 

*383 

97 

2763 

. . .t 

i 

104 

JO 

53i>4 

40 

100 

1 

147 

12 

0 

5 

10 

4S7 

107 

80«7 

Buildings and houses belonging to tbo Government 

„ ,, to various Cumpanies 

„ „ „ to private IndividuUs 

T<»tal of buibliitgs and houses 

1 3243 

5418 • 

8fi61 




CHAPTER IV. 

GOVERNMENT AND ADMINISTRATION OF THE RUSSIAN EMPIRE. 

The Russian empire may be considered as a confederation, by compulsion, of 
heterogeneous states, each under the immediate rule of a local absolute govern- 
ment ; and all held under the sway of military authorities; the chief of which is 
an hereditary absolute monarch. 

This general form and principle of administration requires, in respect to the 
provincial and other local governments, some modification.* 

The geographical divisions of Europe and Asia arc not regarded in the admi- 
nistrative divisions*of Russia.f 

The best authorities divide the empire into 49 administrative governments, 
and 12 smaller provinces (oblasts), or dependent governments. To these we 
must add the kingdom of Poland ; the grand duchy of Finland, the vassal states 
of Georgia and Siberia : and several petty states bordering on Asia, which are, 
except in a military view, perfectly independent of the general government. 

The 49 administrative governments are each divided into circles, or arrondisse- 
ments, and two or more of the civil governments are united under one military 
chief; for example, Okhotsk and Kamtschatka, are jpined under the general mili- 
tary chieftainship of Eastern Siberia; Tobolsk, Tomsk, and Omsk, form the 
military government of Western Siberia. 

The administrative governments of Courland, Esthonia, Livonia, and Pskov, 
form one mifitary chieftainship : St. Petersburg, Moscow, and Finland, arc 
again, of themselves, each a military government. • 

* This brief view of the Russian government has been carefully drawn up without any refers 
ence to mere political opinions. Malte-Brun, Balbi, Schnitzler, Hasseb Klaprotli, Tolstoy, and 
Chodsko, have been consulted, and also several documents in the journals of the Statisticali^ociety, 
Paris, which, with various manuscripts, have also been referred to. M. Balbi is nearly silent on 
the governments of Austria, Prussia, and Russia. 

t Sec Provinces and Population. 
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The exceptions to the whole empire, being immediately, as well as supremely, 
under military rule, consist chiefly in the grand duchy of Finland, having a 
limited local constitution : in Poland, having a senate, the members of which 
are nominated for^ life ; and an elective chamber of 120 members, 60 of whom 
arc nonces, elected by the nobility, and 60 deputies, named by the people, not 
serfs; and, further, in Courland, Livonia, *and Esthonia, retaining i|everal of 
their ancient privileges. The Cossacks of the Don, and on the borders of the 
Black Sea, may also be considered within tl\pmselves as forming military 
republics. 

The imperial government overrules all by its ukas^, or decrees; In 
Russia, all power emanates from the authority of the emperor. His qualifica- 
tion as samoderjetz, or autocrat, indicates that he is only second to God alone. 
The mere act of election, in 1613, of Michael Romanoff', conferring on j)im and 
his descendants the crown of the Tzars, or Czars, consecrated, instead of limiting, 
absolute power; and from that period the tzars have been supreme heads of the 
state and church. 

There is no representation of the provinces or of the people in either t\ic local 
or general government. 

A senate of 62 mer bers, was, originally, formed for the efficient direction of 
government. This booy being nominated by the sovereign, to frame and pro- 
mulgate the ukases. 

In regard to the laws, they must be considered generally as usages. These 
laws or customs frequently differ in one province from another. The ukases, or 
decrees, of the emperor again, are imperative laws for the whole empire. It is 
said that the laws are, in general, administered with impartiality; as a proof of 
which, it is argued that even on the nobles and their ladies, the punishment of 
the knout is inflicted.* M. Schnitzler says of Alexander, that his virtues and 
talents placed him at the head of Inis age. He substituted good laws in the stead 
of arbitrary supreme decisions: and openly proclaimed, in 1811, the principle, 
that the law was superior to the sovereign. We may, in effect, say, that since 
that time justice has succeeded arbitrary misrule, and that the Russian empire 
has taken her place among the states wisely constituted.*' 

The government is, under the emperor, directed by the following councils and 
officers ; viz. — 

The Imperial Coumil . — This council consists. 

First; of the president of the council. 

Second, of the president and members of the five departments of the council, 
which sit at St. Petersburg ; viz. — 

1. ^he president, members, and counsellors of the legislative department; 

2. llic president, members, and counsellors of the military department; 

Scliuitzlcr— Tolbioy — Cubtrinc. 
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3. The president; members, and counsellors of the civil and ecclesiastical 
department; 

4. The president, members, and counsellors of the department of political eco- 
nomy ; that is, strictly speaking, of trade, agriculture, and manufactures; 

5. The president, members, and^counsellors of the department for administer- 
ing the ^flairs of Poland ; and, * 

Third, seventeen members, who have no seats in the senate ; one of which is a 
])rince of the blood ; two field-jnarshals ; nine generals ; three admirals ; and two 
noble civilians. 

The Ministers of Stale are — 1. The minister of the interior.* 2. Minister of 
the imperial court. 3. Minister of the marine. 4. Minister of finance. 5. Mi- 
nister of justice. G. Minister of war. 7. Minister of public instruction. 8. Mi- 
nister for foreign affairs.* 

The other head departments responsible to the state are — 

1. The comptroller-general of the empire. 2. Director-general of the posts^ 

&c. 3. Director-general of ecclesiastical aflairs (not appertaining to the Greek 

church). 4. Director-general of roads, bridges, and public works. 

The Ministerial Committee consists of the ])rcsidcnt of the imperial council, 
and twelve members of the senate, according to their seniority. 

The Commission of Requests consist of a president and five members. 

The Chief Administration of Finland is intrusted to a governor-general and se- 
cretary of state.f 

The Po/fee,;}:— The power given to the police seems greater in Russia than in 
any other country. It may be said that they have, in all political matters, the 
power of imprisoning, liberating, serving, protecting, and annoying individuals. 

Thii personnel of the police consists in the towns of a director-general of police, 
several sub-directors, and inspectors of districts and sections, besides a strong 
body of common policemen. , 

The Rural, or Urban Police, consists of — 1. Decurions, charged with surveil- 
lance over every ten male persons, above the age liable to carry arms. The decu- 
rions are exempt from all labour or service tolheir feudal lord. 

2. Centurions, with surveillance over one hundred persons. 

3. Commissaries of Police, with surveillance over three hundred hearths, and 
in immediate communication with the inferior tribunal of the district; and all 

t 

♦ Tills department is considered of the first consrcpience in the Russian governments— nearly 
all the ministers of the empire, at foreign courts, arc foreigners. 

f The general infusion of military spirit and rule throughout all the administrations, will ap- 
pear hereafter. (See Military Statistics.) We have no date for salaries or civil appointments in 
detail. 

X This brief notice of the police and criminal and civil procedure, is reduced from (It'tails 
drawn up by a personage who exercised high administrative functions under the Kiis:3fiin govern- 
ment. 
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under the direct control of the ministers of war, finance, justice, and especially of 
the minister of the interior. * ^ 

Criminal Process. — ^The proceedings in criminal cases are in the understood 
order, if prolonged by appeal, as follows: 

1. The urban, or rural police, transmits tTie charge of accusation,* with its 
(the police’s) opinion, to the tribunal of first Assort, called the Territorial Court. 

2. This court transmits its decision, with the opinion of the government advo- 
cate (strapezy), to the criminal chamber of the provincial, or central court. 

3. The criminal court pronounces and submits its decree, with the opinion of 

the strapezy, to Be revised by the civil governor. • 

4. The civil governor transmits the process, with his advice to the military 
governor. 

5. The military governor decides, but from him the judgment is carried to the 
senate. 

6. The committee of the senate communicates its decision to the minister of 
justice. 

7. When he gives his opinion, the matter is carried to the senate in gfiierul 
assembly ; 

8. Then to the committee of grace. 

9. From thence to a committee of the imperal council. 

10. From thence to the imperial council in full assembly. 

11. Finally, to the emperor. 

Wealthy persons have, by following up the above course, prolonged criminal 
prosecutions for from ten to twenty years ; but, if the accused be not noble, tlio 
decision of the military governor is final. 

Civil Process. — In appealing either to the supreme court of the province, or to 
the senate at )St. Petersburg or Moscow, where a commission of justice first 
examines the case. By gaining one of the members of which, however, a deci- 
sion may be set aside. The process may even, when the commission of justice is 
unanimous, be prolonged, by addressing the imperial advocate (attorney or pro- 
cureur-general), who refers the process to the court of superior resort. Or, in de- 
fault of the imperial advocate doing so, it may be referred to the judgment of the 
minister of justice ; then to the commission of grace ; and, finally, to the emperor. 
This prolongation of a suit, or process, can only be carried on at great expense. 

By referring to the Court Almanack, the Almanach de Gotha, &c., *we find that 
in the comipittee of the senate ; in the general assembly of the senate ; in the 
committee of grace ; and in the imperial council, the members consist ol‘ the 
same individuals : appealing, therefore, from one of these courts to the other, 

* The^eading accusations arc, commonly, ofTendiiig against the treasury, the government, tlic 
governor, or any person in authority, b t 
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appears similar to appealing in England, from tlie lord chancellor on the bench 
to tl\e lord chancellor on the woolsack. 

The following statement, translated and reduced from a manuscript state- 
ment,* will further illustrate the government of this empire : • 

The Senate . — The existence of the Russian senate dates since the reign of its 
creator, Jfeter the Great, It is purely a judicial tribunal, having nothing to do 
with the legislation, or with the administration of the country. The ukases are 
the rules for the decisions of Jithe senate ; but, as those emanations of the czar 
arc often incomplete, the senate and magistracy often decide ^in processes of 
the utmost importance. These decisions hold the force of laws. 

The senators are selected by the czar ; chiefly, it is said, from among the oldest 
generals of divisions. 

The, senate is divided into eight departments, or sections, which labour sepa- 
rately. It is qualified, with three members present, to make decisions. 

The senators enjoy a pension of 7000 rubles, or assignats, per annum. 
Five divisions of the senate sit at St. Petersburg and three at Moscow. Ihe 
first section is charged to decide processes, in which the public treasury is inte- 
rested. The second, such questions as concern fiscal territorial limits. The 
third section, with the determination of civil processes, between one individual 
and another. The fourth adjudges in processes concerning the countries taken 
from Sweden, and a few provinces of Greater Russia ; and the fifth occupies 
itself with criminal prosecutions. Of the three sections of the senate, which sit 
at Moscow, the first (or sixth) is charged with adjudging civil processes: the 
second (or seventh), witli matters which treat ot territorial limits; and the third 
(or eighth) section is occupied with criminal processes. In several provinces, 
prosecutors or appellants resort to the sections of the senate, which sit at 
Moscow. 

Parties have the rij^ht to rotnove, for consideration, the decrees of one section 
to the decision of the whole senate, united in one general court. In this case the 
senators who have previously concurred in th^ decree complained of, sit also in 

the grand tribunal. • 

Attributions of the Military and Civil Departments, The chiefs of the local 
administration in the difl’erent provinces of the Russian Empire were called Lieu- 
tenants (Namiestniks), under the reign of Catherine II. The Emperor Paul 
named them Governors of War. The Emperor Alexander modified the attribu- 
tions of those chiefs of the provincial administration, in attributing td them the 
title of General Governors (Woienny Gubernator). 

They are limited in their functions by the will of the czar, by the control 
exercised by the senate, and by the ukases. They exercise a vigilant control over 

* From materials furnished by a personage long resident in Russia. 
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the affairs of police, and the collection of duties, and they are actively concerned 
in nearly every lawsuit of any importance. 

The govcrnors-general occupy an eminent station in the social scale. Tliose 
among them who have not incurred the displeasure of the emperor, become 
ministers, or members of the council of the empire. 

Besides the governors-general, there in nearly all the provinces, civil 
governors, whose attributions have much analogy to those of the prefects of 
police in France. The civil governors are each assisted in their functions by two 
counsellors and one auditor. All the decisions are adopted in council ; and in 
case of dissent, the order of the civil governor is exccutccK but the dissenting 
counsellois are permitted to report to the senate, on each case of dissent: on 
which a definitive decision is made. 

The decrees of the civil governor may be overruled by the governor-general. 

Public Treasury . — The ofliccrs of this department administer all matters 
relative to the public revenue, under the direction of the minister of fniance. 
In the treasury are deposited all the products, direct and indirect, of the revenue ; 
and from the same office all the expenses are disbursed, under the special direc- 
tion of the minister. (See Finances of Russia hereafter.) 

Codes of Law said to he guaranteed to the different Divisions of the llussian 
Empire , — It has been the system of the Russian government to agree to secure 
to the provinces, incorporated within the Russian Empire, the codes of law whicli 
they before enjoyed ; reserving the faculty to modify those laws by ukases. The 
law of 1617, still continues in the provinces acquired from Sweden. The laws 
of 1816, have full force in Courlaud. The ordinance of the King of Poland, 
Sigismond I., in 1529, continues to be an obligatory law in Little Russia, an 
ancient Polish province ; and the law of Sigismond 111., in 1588, was guaranteed 
by the czar to Lithuania, to White Russia, and to Volhynia. At St. Petersburg, 
tlie counsellors are said to have been for somp years employed in the con- 
struction of new laws, to be general in all the vast divisions of Russia. 


CHAPTER V. 

POLAND. 

Poland, which occupied nearly all the vast plain, anciently called Sannatia, 
into which the Roman conquests never extended, appears to have been from the 
earliesit, times inhabited by the Sclavonic ancestors of the present inhabitants- 
The Huns and Goths, who overran the country, held the people, who at last 
shook off the foke, under cruel bondage. The Tartars also harassed them, but 
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still the Poles maintuiiicd their independence, until the year 1772, when the 
thcii^ vast kingdom of Poland, comprising Great and Little Poland, Masovia, 
Podlachia, Volhynia, Podolia, and the Ukraine, was most iniquitously seized 
by Austria, Russia, and Prussia, and subjected to three partitions ; viz., in 1772, 
in 1793, and in 1795, when the kifig was dethroned, and this ancient kingdom 
blotted o^ut of the map of governments. The third partition gave 

l^quare Miles. Population. 

To Prussia 52,000 ;3, 500, 000 

To Austria . . • . . . 64,000 4,800,000 

To Russia 168,000 6,700,000 


Total 


284,000 


15,000,000 


I'he Congress of Vienna, in 1815, distributed the country nearly as follows: 


To Prussia 
To Austria 
To Russia 
Kiugtiom of Poland 


Square Miles. 

29.000 

30.000 

178,000 

47.000 


Popuintion. 

1,800,000 

3.500.000 

6.900.000 

2.800.000 


Total 


284,000 


15,000,000 


Tlfe central part of tlie country, consisting of the chief portion of what, from 
1807 to 1813, formed the duchy of Warsaw, was placed as a kingdom, under 
the government of the Kmi)oror of Russia, who, in consequence, added to his 
title King of Poland.’^ It was then divided into woiwodes or palatinates ; viz.. 


P A L A T I N A 1’ K .S. I C A P I T A L S. Population. 


* t 



M* t) 1 Li 


1, !B( 

2, -lUO 

7,310 

I0,.'i00 

120 N3 






K »!jsrh .... 


1 

■ IV ilisch . • • 







Plli.-L- 



' piock 


0,000 : 

ijSn.'i 1 






P ilIIcacIiiia or 

Sii dlii't* 


'« 

1 

2 i-15 


TotHl .. 

i' 


i 

! 


The remaining parts were ajqiortioned separately to the governments of 
Russia, Austria, and Prus.sia ; but Russia retnining the sovereignty over all, ex- 
cepting 59,000 square miles, of the whole superfieid^ of 284,000 square miles. 

The population of the state, called the kingdom of Poland, amounted, 
in 1838, to 4,298,962 inhabitants; about 900,000 of whom resided in towns, 
and 3,350,0WO in the country. 

Races. Religions. 

Real Poles . . . . 3,100,000 Roman Catholics . . 3,400,000 

Rusini, or Rusniaeks . . 100,000 Greek Church . . . 100,000 

Lithuanians . . . . 200,000 Lntlienins . . . . 150,000 

Germans .... 300,000 Calvinists, &c. . . . 10,000 

Jews 400,000 ; .lews 400,000 

The Catholic hierarchy consisted of the Archbishop of Warsaw, primate of 
the kingdom, and eight bishops, one for each palatinate. The number of Roman 

VOL. II. 3 I 
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Catholic clergy 27,400. The Greek Catholics had a bishop at Clielin, and 
354 priests. There were 274 synagogues. There is one university, that of 
Warsaw; and in the whole kingdom there were, hi 1829, 1756 professors and 
teachers, nearly 30,000 students, and about 11,000 female pupils. In 1839 

there were in J 159 schools about 70,000 pupils. 

% 

OcccPATioxs of the People, Live Stock, Products, &c. 


Householders employed in agri- 


Tradesmcii . 

. 

. . 49,888 

culture .... 

87L2o9 

Their faniilioi 

s . 

. 131,331 

Their families and servants 

2,221,288 

Landed Proprietors . 

. . 4,205 

Manufacturers . . . . 

140,877 

Freeholders in towns 

41,654 

Their families 

358,035 

1 



Cows in 1827 . . . . 

694,728 , 

I live, I8*->7, k 

orzecs (2 cwt.) 

. 4,429,393 

Oxen do. .... 

475,949 

Oats, do. 

do. 

. 3„1 83,023 

Calves do. . . . 

259,990 

Rarlev, do. 

do. 

. 1,506,062 

Pigs do. . 

703,207 

Wheat, do. 

do. 

751,076 

Sheep do. . . about 

2,500,000 

Potatoes, d'/. 

do. . 

. 4,288,185 

Horses do. .... 

369,413 





About one-half of the extent of the territory of the kingdom is statccj to be 
cultivated ; one-fourth of the remainder occupied l»v ibrests; the rest by marshes 
and uncultivated lands. 


CONST! rtMFOXAL CflARTKU G RAN FED TO POl.AM) n\ ARFAA\])KR, IN 1815.*' 

The provisions of the Charter were generally liberal. Among the articles 
contended to have been totally infringed upon, or disregarded, are — 

The 10th, Guaranteeing that the troops of Russia, if inarched into Poland, should ho 
maintained by Russia. 

The lotli, That the property of the Catholic or National Church should not ho 
molested. 

The 16th, That the liberty of the press sliould be guaranteed. 

The 17th, Tliat the law should protect every citizen alike, without reganl to rank or 
condition. 

The 18th, Tliat the ancient fundamental law should be observed. 

The 19th, That no man should he arrested, except with the forms, and in the eases 
prescribed by law. 

The 20th, That every man should he immediately inforni(‘J in writing of the cause of 
his arrest. 

♦ Previous to the treaty between Russia, Prussia, and Austria, it was stipulated, May R, 
1815 ,-- 

1st. That the kingdom of Poland should be re-established. 

2d. That it should be irrevocably united to the empire of Russia by a constitution ; and tliat, 
on that condition only, the Emperor of Russia might take the title of King of l^oland. 

.3d. That the Emperor of Russia should have the power to give to that state a distinct admi- 
nistration, and the exterior extension, that he will think proper ; that is to say, to incorporate the 
other Polish provinces submitted to his domination. 

4th. That the Poles, subjects respectively of the high contracting parties, will be equally 
goveriied^by liberal and national institutions, and obtain a representation. 

5th. That the commerce and navigation of all. lakes and canals, in all their length, of the 
ancient kingdom of Poland, the same as they existed before 1772, shall be free to all the Poles, 
without regard to the difference of the forms of their respective governments. 
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Tlie 21st, I'hat persous arrested should, at the furthest, iu three days, be brought 
before a competent tribunal ; and discharged, on the first examination, if found innocent. 

The 22d, In such cases as the law directs, ball to be taken. 

The 2ild, No man to be punished, except in conformity with existing laM's. 

The 24th, Every Pole to be at liberty to remove his person and property according 
to law. • * 

The 25tJi, Every condemned criminal to undergo the penalty of the law in his own 
country. * 

The 2bth, Declaring all property inviolable. 

The 29th, All public, civil, and military offices to be filled with Poles only. 

The 32d, Every legitimatlsed foreigner to be on the same footing as the other inha- 
bitants. 

The 39th, Tlie Kirjg to dispose of the revenue according to the budget to be drawn 
up and submitted to his approbation. 

The 60th, The King to appoint the Senators for life. 

llesides the above, several other articles relative to the Senate, Nuncios, &c. 

; and the legislature meeting, regularly, at least once in every two years, are 
contended to have been disregarded. The Diet did not meet from 1820 to 1825, 
and only once after the accession of the present emperor."^ The portions of the 
ancient kingdom, viz. Posen and Galicia, remain, with some additional privi- 
leges since 1815, under the res[)ective governments of Prussia and Austria, In 
both these the population, especially the pcasaiuiy, have derived great advan- 
tages by the, in every other respect, indefensible partition of Poland. In Russian 
Poland the peasantry arc, we must also admit, in a far more easy condition than 
they were under independent Poland. 


CHAPTER VI. 


RUSSIAN TIIKATIKS ^VITII OTHER ROWERS. 

Of the treaties vvhicli Russia has negotiated with foreign states since the 
treaty of Vienna, those with Turkey are among the most important. By the 
treaty of 1774 and 1775, and 177^> Turkey ceded to Russia, Jenekel, Kirtch, 
Asoph, &c., and stipulates for the freedom of Russ'lan commerce in the Black 
Sea, &c. By the treaty of commerce between Russia and Turkey, signed at 

* By the gencjial act of the Congress of Vienna, “ The Dnchy of Warsaw, with the exception 
of those provinces and districts which are otherwise disposed of by the following articles, is 
united to Russia. It shall be irrevocably bound to tlie R\jssian empire : by its constituljon it is to 
be enjoyed by his Majesty the Emperor of all tlie Russias, his heirs and successors for ever. His 
imperial majesty reserves to himself the power of determining the extent of tliat part of his states, 
which is to be separately administered, as be shall deem tit. He will take with bis other titles 
that of Czar, King of Roland, according to the customary formula of his other possessions. 

“ The Polish subjects of Russia, Austria, and Prussia, shall enjoy a representation, and national 
institutions, modilied into such forms of government as the powers upon whom they depcIW may 
judge expedient to grant.” 
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Constantinople in 1783, various privileges of navigation and trade are ceded to 
Russia. By treaty of friendship, January 8, 1784, further concessions are made 
by the Porte to Russia. In 1792, by a treaty of peace between Russia and 
Turkey, the latter ceded to Russia Oxzakov and the country between the Bug 
and the Dniester. Treaty between Russia and Turkey, signed December, 1 798, 
stipulates peace, friendship, mutual succoui’, &c. By the proclamation of the 
28th January, 1801, the emperor declares Georgia to be a Russian possession. 
The treaty of armistice, 1807, stipulates for p^ce, &c., between Russia and 
Turkey. By the treaty of Bucharest, signed in May, 1812, Russia acquired the 
Turkish provinces of Bessarabia and part of Moldavia, milking the Pruth the 
boundary of Russia. 

The treaty of Ackerman, signed in October, 1826, confirms all the articles 
of the treaty of Bucharest, and transfers, de Jacto^ the islands of tlie ^Danube 
opposite Kilia and Ismael to Russia; and places Moldavia and Walachia under 
the tutelage of Russia, acknowledging a certain right of intervention on the 
part of the latter in the affairs of Servia. Perfect freedom of trade, and the free 
election, by the people, of their Hospodars, are stipulated for by a separate act of 
the treaty of Ackerman. 

The treaty of peace between Russia and the Porte, signed at Adrianople, Sep- 
tember, 1829, gives de facto the command of the Danube to Russia; and the 
sovereignty of the latter over Georgia, Mingrelia (Circassia), Imeritia, Gouriel, 
and the other Caucasian states is acknowledged by the Porte under the fourth 
article of this treaty. The tutelage of Russia over the DanuLcan luinclpalities, 
and the utmost freedom to Russian navigation and commerce, in the Ottoman 
Empire, are also stipulated for in tins celebrated treaty. A separate act is 
annexed regarding Moldavia and Walacliia. The treaty of Unker-Skclessi was 
another remarkable convention, but its provisions arc considered to have expired, 
or, are not admitted. Russia has negotiated treaties of peace, fricndsliip, and 
commerce, with Persia, China, Austria, Prussia, France, Sweden, Denmark, the 
United States, Greece, jointly or separately, and with nearly all other countries. 

The treaties and conventions of any consequence, wliich England and Russia 
have signed, are the following. 

In 1750 Great Britain acceded to the treaty of’ alliance of 1746, between 
Russia and Austria; and in 1755 and 1761, treaties of friendship and commerce 
were concluded between Great Britain and Russia. The convention of commerce 


between England and Russia, signed 25th of Marcli, 1793, admitted Britisli ves- 

reducer*thc"dur*^‘^^^^ ports acquired by Russia in the Black Seas; and 

T? I 1 1 their cargoes one-fourth. By the treaty of 1797, between 

England and Russia, . , % . 1.114 ^1 .1 

, '^euom or navigation and trade between both countries was 
established, and perfect v 1 , r T . 1 1 1 i- 1 

uality or duties to be paid cn merchandize, whetlier 
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imported or exported by Russian ships or subjects, or by British shij)s and sub- 
jects. Treaties of alliance, &c., between Great Britain and Russia, were signed 
29tirof December, 1798 , and June, 17 . 99 , 1801 , and 1805 . 

Conventions, with England were signed atOrebro in 1812 , and at Reichenbach 
and at Peterwalden in 1813 . Peace, &c., and slave-trade stipulations, general 
treaty of^Vienna 1815 . Treaty, Russian Dutch loan, at London, 1816 . Conven- 
tion and award, treaty of Ghent, July, 1822 . Convention, South-western coast 
of America, 1825 . British orc^ers in council, admitting Russ'lan vessels in ports 
of Britisli possessions, 1827 . Convention, Russian Dutch loan, November, 
1831 . Acts of PL«iliamcnt Russian Dutch loan and Greek loan, 1832 . Con- 
vention, slave trade, St. Petersburg, 1835 . Treaty with England, Austria, 
l^russia, and Turkey, signed at London in 1841 ; which was followed by England 
and Austria invading Syria, and causing its evacuation by Ibrahim Pacha. 

CoNVEiNTiox l)ct\vc.^n ins Britannic Majesty, and liis Majesty the Emperor of 
Russia; signed at St. Petersburg, February 28-1 G, 1825. 

Aijt. I. It is ugroed tliat tlio rospet*tiv(' siibjocts of tlie High Contracting Parties shall 
iK>t he troubled ov molested, iji any juirt of the ocean, coinmouly calltal the Pacific Ocean, 
citlier in navigating tlu* same, in lishing therein, or in landing at such ])arts of tin* coast as 
sliall not have hem already (avupied, in order to trade with the natives. iiiidiT the restric- 
tions and eonditioiis S])Ociti(‘d in tlie following artieles. 

II. In order to ]>revont tli(‘ riglit ol‘ navigating and liitliing. exorcised upon the ocean 
hy the subjects of the High Contraetiug I^lrtics, from Ixa'oming the pretex.t for an illicit 
commerco, it is agreed that lli(‘ subjects of his Britannie ^Majesty slmll not land at any 
place where there may he a Russian estahli'<hment, witliout the permission of the g’overnor 
or ctnnmandant ; aiub on tlie other hand, that. Russian subjects shall not land, without per- 
mission, at any British estahlislimeut on the North-west (’oast. 

III. Tlie line of demarcation between the posse.ssions of the High Contracting Parties, 
upon the coast of the eonlinent, and the i.^lands of America to the north-west, shall be 
drawn in tin* manner following : 

Cxnnmencing from tlie .sontliernmost point of tlie island called Prinve of IValcs Island, 
whleh ])oint lies in the jiarallcl of 54 deg. 40 min. N. latitude, and between the 1 31st and 
the 133d deg. of W. longitude (meridian of Greenwich), tlie said line sliall ascend to the 
north along the channel called Porlfand as far ivs the point of tlie eontiiicnt 

where it strikes the 5Gth deg. N. latitude ; from this last-mentioned point, the line of de- 
marcation shall follow the summit of the inountains situated parallel to tlic const, as far 
as the point of intersection of the 14 1st deg. of W. longifiide (of the same mendian) ; and, 
tinally, from the said ]ioint of intersection, the said meridian line of the 141st deg*., in its 
prolongation as fiu* as tlu* rnr/am Ocean, sliall form the limit between the Russian and 
Britisli possessions on the continent of America to the north-west. 

IV. Witf 1 reference to the line of demarcation laid down in the preceding Article it is 
understood ; 

1st. That the island called Prince of fi fties Island shall belong wholly to#Riissia. 

2d. That wliercver the summit of tlie mountains which extend in a direction parallel 
to the coast, from the oGthdeg- of N. latitude to the point of intersection of the 141st 
deg. of \V. longitude, shall prove to be at the distance of more tlian ten marine leagues 
from the ocean, the limit between the British Possessions and the line of coast which is to 
belong to Russia, as above mentioned, shall be formed by a line parallel to the weldings of 
the coast, and W’liicli shall never exceed the distance* of U'li marine leagiu^s therefrom. 

V. It is moreover agreed, that no estahii'^hnicnt shall lie formed hy cither of the two 
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parties within the limits assigned by the two preeeulng articles to the possessions ol* the 
other : consequently, Britisli subjects shall not hnin any establishment eitlier upon the 
coast, or upon the border ol* the continent eoniprised within the limits oi tiie Riissiaiir pos- 
sessions, as designated in the two preceding Articles ; and, in like manner, no estahiishment 
shall be formed by Russian subjects hcyoud the said limits. 

VI. It is understood that tlie subjects of his Bptaiinic Maje.-^ty, Irom whatever quarter 
they niav airive, whether from the ocean, or from the interior of the continent, shall 
for ever enjoy tlic riglit of navigating freely, alld without any liindrance wliatever, all 
the rivers and streams which, in tlunr coul^^^ towards the Pacitic Ocean, may (TOSs the line 
of doincai’cation \ipon the line of coast deseiihed in Article 111. of tlie present convention. 

A II. It is al.'?o imderstood, tliat, for the space of ten^ years from the signature of the 
present convention, the vessels of the two powers, or those belonging to their respective sub- 
jects, sliall mutually he at liberty to frequent, without any hindrance whatever, all the in- 
land seas, the gulls, havens, and creeks on the coast mentioned in Article III. for tlie pur- 
]>oses of tishiiig* and of trading with the natives. 

VIII. The Port of Sitka, or Novo Archaiigelsk, sliull b(‘ ojxai t(» the eommeree and 
vess<*ls of Britisli snl)j(‘ets for the space of tt‘ii years from th(‘ date of the I'xelnmge of the 
ratitieations ot the jnvsent coiiventioji. In the evioit of an extension of this ti*riu^ of ten 
years being* granted to any otlier power, the like extension shall he granted also to Great 
Britain. 

IX. Tlie abovcmentioiu‘d liberty of eommeree shall not a]>ply to the triide in spirituous 

liquors, in tire arms, or other arms, gunpowder or other warlike stort*s ; the High Gontraet- 
ing Parties reelproeally engaging not to juTinit the abovementioned arlieles to he s(»ld or 
deliveied, in any manner whatever, to tlie nativ(‘s of tin* eountry. * 

X. Every British or Russian vessel naAigaliug* the Pacitie Oecan, wliieli may he com- 
pelled by storms or by' accident, to take sht'lter in tin* ports of the r(‘sp(*etivo paitir*!*, shall 
ho at liberty to refit therein, to provide itM‘lf with all nec(‘ssary stores, and to j)nt to 
sea again, witliout paying any other than ])ort and lightlnease duos, wliicli sliall he the 
same as those paid by national vessels. In ease, how 4 ‘Vt‘r, the mastc*!* of such v(‘^^el slioidd 
he under the neecssity of <lis[)<»^ing of a part of his inerehandi/i* in order to defray his 
expenses, he shall conform himself to the regulations and tariffs of the [Vace when* lie may 
have landed. 

XI. In every ca.se of <*om])laint lui aeciHnit of an iiifraetion of tin* ai tieles of t he present 
<*onvention, the civil jiinl military authorities of the High Contracting Parties, whliont pre- 
vioii.sly acting or taking any forcible measure, sbalJ make an exact and eircumstaiitial 
report of the matter to their resjieetive courts, who engage to settle the same in a liiendly 
manner, and aceonling to tlie jiriiieijdes of ju^^tice. 

XII. The present convention shall he ratified, and the ratifications shall he exchanged 
at London, within the space of six weeks, or .sooner if jiosjflhle. 

In witiKvss wliereof tlie respective Pleiiijiotentlnries have signed the same, and have 
affixed th(*reto tlie seals of their arms. 

Done at St. Petersburg, the twenty-vighth — sixteenth — day of February, in the year of 
oiir Lord one thousand eiglit hundred and twenty-five. 


Turaty of Commerce and Navigation between Her Majesty and the Einpeiui 
of all the Russias, signed at St. Petersburg, January 11, 1843.^ Ratifica- 
tions exchanged at London, January 31, 1843. 

c 

111 the name of the Most Holy and Indivisible Trinity. 

Her Majesty the* Ciueen of tlie I hiited Kingdom of Great Britain and Ireland, and his 
Majesty the Emperor of all the Kus.sias, being desirous of extending, increasing, and con- 
solidating the commercial relations between their respective dominions and possessions, and 
of thereby ‘procuring all possible facilities and encouragements for llio.se of their subjects 
who partake in tliose relations ; and being persuaded that nothing can moi*c contribute to 
tlic accomplishment of their mutual wishes in this respect, than the reciprocal abolition of 
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\]iv cliftorential mnl countervailhi^r tUities wlilcJi are at present exacted nnd h vied on tlie 
vessels or produce of either of the two states in the ports of the other, how MUwd 
pleui[¥)teutiaries for the couelnslon of a treaty to tins effect, that is to say 

Who, after liaving* communicated to each other their respective fiilJ or.., found in 
j^ood and due form, have agreed njiou and concluded the following Articles : 

Aut. 1. There sliall he recljjrocal fn^edom of na vitiation and coirtnerco for tlic sliips 
and subjects of the two Ili^h Contracting Powers, in all parts of their respective dominions 
where nav^ation and commerce are at jftx^seiit allowed, or may hereafter he allowed, to 
the sliips and subjects of any other nation. * 

II. Fiv)m the date of the exchange of the ratifications of the pn?*;eut treaty, British 
vessels arriving in, or departing froyi, the ])orts of his Majesty tlie Kinjiororof all tlie llns- 
sias, and Russian vessels arriving in, or departing from, the ports of the United Kingdom 
of Great Britain and 1^‘eland, and of all the possessions of her Britanirtc Majesty, shall 
be subject to no otlnu* or liigher duties or eliarg*es, of vvhatscK‘ver nature tliey may be, than 
those which are now, or shall hereafter he imposed on national vessels, on their entering 
into, or departing from, such ports. 

III. In consideration that British ships arriving directly from otlier countries than those 
beloTigiiijg to the High C'ontracting Parties, are admitted with tlieir cargoes into the ]‘Orts 
of the Russian empire, witliout paying any other dutit.‘S whatsf>ever than those payable by 
Russian vessels ; and in eonsideration of the advantngvs, wliieh, in this resjicct, the present 
treaty’ sj)Ocifieally grants to Britisli commerce in tlie Grand Ducliy of Finland ; it is 
agreed that from the date of the exchange of the ratiheations of the present treaty, Russian 
vessels arriving from the moutli of the Vistula, the Xiemen, or any other river >vhich forms 
tlie oiitfot of a navigable stream, having its soiiict* in the dominions of his Majesty the 
Emperor of all tlie Russias, or ji.nssing through tlie said dominions, shall be admitted, with 
their cargoes, into the jiorts of tlu? United Kingdom of Great Britain and Ireland, and of 
all the possessions of her Britannie Majesty, oxaetly in the same manner as if those vessels 
airived dln*ctly from Russian or Finnish ports, witli all the piivlleges and inmuiiiitles 
agreed upon by the ])r(*scnt treaty of navigation and eommeree. Tn like manner, Russian 
vessels [iroeocaling from any port oj’ (5reat Britain, or of the British possessions, for the 
mouth of any of tli.* ahovonieiitioncd rivers, shall be treated as if th(*y were returning to 
a port of tlie empire of Russia., or of the Grand Duchy of Finland, It is, however, under- 
stood, that tliese jiriviloges shall a])]>ly to Russian vessels and their cargoes, witli respect to 
places situated at the mouths of the ahovementioned rivers, only so long as Britisli vi'ssels 
and their cargoes nIuiII he treated at those places, on tlieir arrival and dcjiarture, on the 
same footing with Russian vt*ssels. 

IV. All jiroductions of the .coll, industry, and art of the dominions and jm.ssessions of 
his Majesty the l^miperor of all the llussias, including tlie said ju’oduotions whicli may he 
exported by the rivers or streams nicntioned in the preceding Article, and which may be 
imported into tl it* ports of tlie United Kingdtnn and the possessions of her Britannic Ma- 
jesty ; and also all the productions of the soil, industry, and art of the United Kingdtini 
and possessions of her Britannic Majesty, whicli mayHbe imported into the ports of his Ma- 
jesty the Emjievor of all the Russias, shall enjoy reciprocally, in all respects, the same 
privileges anil immunities, and may be imjmrted and exported exactly in the same manner, 
iu vessels of the one as in vessels of the other High Contracting Party. 

V. All articles which arc not the productions of the soil, industry, and ait of the re- 
spective states jor of tlieir possessions, and which may be legally imported from the ports of 
his Majesty the Emperor of all the Russias, as likewivse from those of the rivers and streams 
mentioned in the third Article, into tlie ports of the United Kingdom of Great Britain 
and Ireland, and of all the possessions of her Britannic Majesty, in Russian vessels, shall be 
subject to the same duties only as would be payable upon the same articles as if they were 
imported in British vessels. 

In like manner, all articles which are not the productions of the soil, industry, and art 
of the respective states, or of their possessions, and whicli may he legally importiid from 
the ports of the United Kingdom, and of all the possessions of lier Britannic Majesty, into 
the ports of his Majesty the Emperor of all the Russias, in British vessels, shall be subject 
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to the same duties only which \voul(l he payable upon the same articles if tliey wei*e im- 
ported in Russian vessels. 

Her Britannic Majesty grants by tliis treaty to Russian navigation and trade, all the 
benefits and privileges of navigation and commerce now enjoyed, or wliich may hereafter 
be enjoyed, by the most favoured nations, under existing laws and acts of parliament, or in 
virtue of orders in c6uncil, or treaties. € 

\^I. All merchandize and articles of commerce whicli, according to the stipulations of 
the present treaty, or according to the^ laws ahd ordinances in force in the.^ resjiective 
countries, may be legally iin])ortcd into or exported from the dominions and poss(‘ssions of 
the two High Contracting Parties, either under the Britisli flag, or under the Russian flag*, 
shall, in like manner, be subjeet to tlie same duties^ wlietJier imported in vessels of the 
other state, or in national vessels; and the same hounties, drawbaeks, and advantages 
shall be granted * uj)on all merchandize and articles of commerce, which may bo legally 
exported from tlie ports of cither state, wliether exported in vessels of the one or in vessels 
of the other state. 

VIL All merchandize and articles of commerce whlcli shall he imported into, depo- 
sited or warehoused in, the ports of the dominion ; and possi’ssions of the liigli Coulracting 
Parties, shall be subject, while so warehoused, to tin* snine regulations, condltir)ns, niul 
duties, whether imported in British or hi Hnssiaii \r‘ssels. In the saim* manner, the 
re-exportation of such merchandize or artieh's of cninnieivi* shall Ix' treatixl in the same 
manner, and ho liable to the payment of the same duties, whether exported in British or in 
Russian vessels. 

VIII. No priority or preference shall he given, directly or indirectly, by either of tlic 
two govennnents, or by any (iompany, corporation, or agent acting in its name dr under 
its authority, in the purclui'ie of any production of the soil, iii(lustry, or art of either of tlie 
two states and their possessions, imjiorted into tlie ports of the other, on account of th<‘ 
nationality ol the vessel in whicli sucli article mav liave l)i*en imporled. ; it heing the lixed 
intention of the two contracting parties, that no difierenev* <.>r distinction whatever shall he 
made in this respect, 

IX. In regard to the eommerce to bo carried on in Rn>sian vessels with tin* Britisli 
possessions in the East Indies, her Britaimie Majosty consents to graf.t to the sulijects of 
his Majesty the Enijieror of all the Jlussias, the same advantages ami privihjgcs as arc I'r 
may be enjoyed, under any treaty or act of jiarliamcnt, hv tlic snhjt‘cts or citizens of the 
most favoured nation ; subject to the laws, rnh*s^ regulations, ami restrictions which are or 
may become applicable to the vessels and sul)j(*cts of any other state enjv>ying the same 
advantages and privi]eg<,*s for trading wdtli tlie said passessil)ns. 

X. The stipulati<iiis of the present treaty shall not aj>ply to the (roasting tradi* carried 
on between port and port in the dominions of either contracting party, by llur sailing or 
steam vessels of the other, so far as regards the carrying of ]»asser!goi*s, merchandize, or 
articles of commerce ; this trade heing reserv(*d exclusively to national vessels. 

XL The vessels and subjects of the Iligli Contraerting Parties shall, by the present 
treaty, reciprocally enjoy all sucli advantages, immunities, and privileges, in the ports of 
their respective dominions and possessions, as are now enjoyed by the navigation and com- 
merce of the most favoured nations ; the intention btdrig to secure, in the 1. nited Kingdom 
and in the British possessions, to Russian vessels and subjects, the iidl and entire advan- 
tages of navigation and commerce granted by existing laws and acts of parliament, orders 
in council, or treaties, to other jiowers, or whj(;li may hereafter ho granto(J; and, in like 
manner, British vessels and subjects shall enjoy, in the ports of the dominions and posses- 
sions of h^ Majesty the Emperor of all tlie Russias, the full and entire advantages of navi- 
gation anj commerce granted by existing laws, regulations, and ordinances, or by treaties, 
to foreign powers, or which may hereafter be granted. And their Majesties the Queen of 
the United Kingdom of Groat Britain and Ireland, and the Emperor of all the Russias, 
engage reciprocally not to grant any favours, privileges, or immunities whatsoever, in 
matterf^of commerce and navigation, to the subjects or citizens of any other state, which 
shall not be also at the same time granted to the subjects of the other High Contracting 
Party, gratuitously, if the concession in favour of the other state shall have been gra- 
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tuitouSy or upon giving as nearly as possible the same compensation or equivalent, in cose 
the concession shall have been conditional. 

Jfll. It is understood that, in regard to commerce and navigation in the Russian pos- 
sessions on the north-west coast of America, the convention concluded at St. Petersburg, 
on the 16th — 28th — February, 1825, continues in force. 

XIII. Any British or Russian vessel which may be compelled by* stress of weather or 
by accident to take shelter in the ports of either of the High Contracting Parties, sliall be at 
liberty to refit therein, to procure all necilssary stores, and to put to sea again, without pay- 
ing any other than port and lighthouse dues, which shall be the same as those payable by 
national vessels. In case, however, the master of such vessel should be under the necessity 
of disposing of n part of his merchandize in order to defray his expenses, he shall be bound 
to conform to the regulations and tariffs of the place to wnich he may have come. 

In the event of a vessel being wrecked at a place belonging to either of the High Con- 
tracting Parties, there* shall not only be afforded to the j^ersons shipwrecked every kind of 
assistance, but, moreover, the merchandize and effects which they may have thrown over- 
board, or which may have been saved, shall not be seized or detained under any pretext 
whatsoever. The said effects and merchandize shall, on the contrary^ be preserved and 
restored on payment of the same rate of salvage, and of customs or other duties, wliicli 
would have been payable in the like case of a w’reck of a national vessel. In the case 
either of shipwreck, or of a vessel being driven into port by stress of w’^eather, the respective 
consuls, vice-consuls, or commercial agents, sliall be autliorized to interpose in order to 
afford the necessary assistance to their fellow-countrymen. 

XIV. The consuls, vice-consuls, or commercial agents of each of the two High Con- 
tracting Parties residing in tlie dominions of the othei', shall receive from the local autho- 
rities such assistance as c<an by law be given to them, for the recovery of deserters from 
ships of war or merchant vessels of their respective countries. 

XV. The present treaty shall remain in force during the space of ten years, dating 
from the exchange of the ratifications thereof ; and further, until the expiration of twelve 
mouths after either of the High Contracting Parties shall have given notice to the other of 
its intention to put an end tliereto ; each of the High Contracting Parties reserving to itself 
the right of giring guch notice to the other at the expiration of the first nine years : and 
it is agreed betw ceii them, that at the expiration of twelve months after such notice shall 
have lieen received by either of the High Contracting Parties from tlie other, the present 
treaty, and all the stipulations contained tliercin, shall cease to be binding on the two 
2iarties. 

XVI. The present treaty shall be ratified, and the ratifications thereof exchanged at 

London, at riie expiration of one month, or sooner if possible. , 

In w itness whereof the respective Pleiiij^otentiaries have signed the same, and have fixed 
thereto tlie seals of their arms. • 

Done at St. Petersburg, the eleventh day of January, in the year of our Lord one 
thousand eight hundred and forty-three. 

SicPARATK Art. I. The commercial intercourse ^f Russia with the kingdoms of Sw'e- 
den and Norw^ay being regulated by special stipulations, wdiich may hereafter be renewed, 
and which do not form part of the regulations applicable to foreign commerce in general, the 
two High Contracting Parties, being desirous of removing from their commercial relations 
every kind of doubt or cause for discussion, have agreed that those special stipulations 
granted in favour of the commerce of Sweden and K[orway,. in consideration of equivalent 
advantages granted in those countries to the commerce of the Grand Duchy of Finland, shall 
in no case apply to the relations of commerce and navigation established between the two 
High Contracting Parties by the present treaty. • 

II. It is understood, in like manner, that the exemptions, immunities and privileges 
hereinafter mentioned, shall not be considered as at variance with the principle of recipro- 
city which forms the basis of the treaty of this date, that is to say : — 

1. The exemption from navigation dues during the first tl^ee years, which is^njoyed 
by vessels built in Russia, and belonging to Russian subjects ; 

2. The exemptions of the like nature granted in the Russian ports of the Black Sea, 

VOL. II. 3 K 
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the sea of Asoph, and the Danube, to such Turkish vessels arriving fram ports of the Otto- 
Tiian empire, situated on the Biack Sea, as do not exceed eighty lasts burden ; 

3. The j)erinission granted to the inhabitants of the coast of the government of Arch- 
angel, to im])ort duty free, or on payment of moderate duties, into the ports of the said go- 
vernment, dried or salted fish, as likendse certain kinds of furs, and to export tlierefrom, in 
the same manner, coi-n, rope and cordage, pitch, ofid ravensduck ; 

4. I'he privilege of the Rurfslan American company ; 

o. The privilege of the Steam Navigation companies of Lubeck and Havre ; ^ lastl\% 

(). The immunities granted in Russia to certain English companies, called “Yacht 
Clubs.” 

The present separate articles shall have the same fc^e and validity as if they were in- 
serted, word for word, in the treaty signed this day. They shall be ratified, and the ratifi- 
cations thereof ex'^hanged at the same time. 

In wdtness whereof the respective Plenipotentiaides have signed the same, and have fixed 
thereto the seals of their anns. 

Done at St. Petersburg*, the eleventh day of January, in the year of our Lord 
one thousand eight hundred and forty -three. 

('OiW ENTION BETWEEN RUSSIA ASD J 11 E UNITED STATES. 

Art. 1. It is agreed that in any part of the p^eat ocean, commonly called the Pacific 
Ocean, or South Sea, the respective citizens or subjects of the High Contracting Powers shall 
be neither disturbed nor restrained, oilher in navigation or in fishing, or in the jiovver of re- 
sorting to the coasts, upon points which may not already have been occupic‘d, for Vhe 
pose of trading with the natives, saving alnays the restrictions and conditions detcimined 
by the following Article : 

II. With the >iew of preventing the rights of navigation and of fishing, exercised upon 
the great ocean, by the citizens and subjects of the High Contracting Parties, from becoming 
the pretext for an illicit trade, it is agreed tliat the citizens of the United States shall not re- 
sort to any port where there is a Russian establisliment, without tlie permission of the go- 
vernor or commander ; and that reciprocally the subjects of Russia shall !iot resort, without 
permission, to any establishment of the Ibiited States, upon the north-west coast. 

HI. It is moreover agreed, that licreaftc?r there shall not he found by the citizens of tlie 
United States, or under tlje authority of the said States, any establishment upon the iun*th- 
west coast of America, nor in any of the islands adjacent, to the north of fifty-four degrees 
and forty minutes of north latitude: and that in tlie same manner, there shall be none 
formed by Russian subjects, or under the authority of Russia, south of the same parallel. 

IV. It is nevertheless understood, that during a term of ten years, counting from the 
signature of the present convention, the ships of both powers, or which belong to their citi- 
zens or subjects respectively, may reciprocally fret|uent, without any hindrance whatever, 
the interior seas, gulfs, harbours, and creeks, upon the coast mentioned in tlie preceding 
Article, for the purpose of fishing ainj trading with the natives of the country. 

V. All spirituous li([uors, firearms, or other arms, powder, and munitions of war of 
every kind, are always exceptei from this same commerce j>crmltte(l by the preceding arti- 
cle ; and the two powers engage reciprocally, neither to sell, or suftcr them to he sold, to 
the natives, by their respective citizens and subjects, nor by any person who may be under 
their authority. It is likewise stipul#,ted, that this restriction shall never afFortI a pretext, 
nor be advanced in any case, to authorize cither search or detention of the' vessels, seizure 
of the merchandize, or, in fine, any measui'c of constraint whatever tow*ards the merchants 
or the crows who may carry on tliis commerce; the High Contracting Powers reciprocally 
reserving to themselves to determine upon the penalties to be incurred, and to inflict the 
punishment in case of the contravention of this Article, by their respective citizens or 
subjects. 

Si^ed at St. Petershui;g, the 17th— 5th — of April, 1824. 
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CHAPTER VIL 

COMMERCIAL IJCGISLATION OF RUSSIA. • 

Russia may be said to prohibit Jthe importation of every material like those 
which cafi be drawn, by the labour of her ^rfs, from her mines and forests ; and 
of every foreign manufactured article, in order that the labour of those serfs, with 
the aid of machinery cither imported or made in the country, and directed by 
skilful foreign artisans, shall be made to produce articles eitlier similar to, or 
that may be substituted for, those of foreign manufacture. We readily admit that 
this prohibitive system so generally injurious to the empire, may be very profitable 
to the nobles at Moscow and elsewhere, who are the proprietors of the cheaply 
and coaTsely fed and clad serfs. 

Russia, for the purpose of supplying and carrying on her manufactures, per- 
mits tlie importation of mathematical, optical, astronomical, and agricultural in- 
struments, newly-invented machinery and models of machines, mules, and all 
the meilerials enumerated hereafter in Table I. of the Tariff, required in the arts. 

Cotton twist, still required by her, and sheep^s wool, several other articles, 
not enumerated, are admitted at small nominal duties. 

A recent relaxation of the rigidity of her commercial legislation has been gene- 
rally promulgated as a return to liberal trading principles : but on examining the 
prohibitions abolished, we discover that they are either of no great importance, or 
that the duties substituted are so high as to preclude any profitable legitimate im- 
portation into Russia of manufactured goods. 

Before 1805, woollens, cottons, and silk goods were allowed to be imported 
for consumption generally, on paying either fixed, or ad vaiorem duties, varying from 
5 to 45 per cent. On the 19th March that year, i\\Q.ad valorem duties on woollens 
were changed into fixed duties, and a new tariff promulgated, admitting gene- 
rally all goods for consumption. Prohibitions were afterwards substituted. 

According to the terms of an Ukase, dated March, 1816, it was expected that 
Russia would return to a more liberal commercial syst'eni. That ukase sets forth: 

After the liberal and satisfactory arrangements, political and commercial, which 
have been concluded between the powers of Europe (at Vienna), we have thought 
it for the public benefit to make some alterations in the prohibiting system of our 
trade. For this we appointed in the beginning of last year (1815), a committee to 
]3repare a plan for the new tariff. Having now heard the opinion of the council of 
state, and ourselves having examined into all the particulars relative thereto, wc 
have judged it necessary to allow the importation of several foreign articles prohi- 
bited by the last tariff, continuing, however, in force the prohibition oPsome 
others.’* 

The following are the principal changes made in the Russian Tariff of Russian 
customs duties since the year 181G : 
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TAHipr, ISIS. 

Import Duly. 
riJU. cop 

Coffee pood 3 0 

Sugar, raw do. i 50 

— refined do. 3 75 

Manufactured cottons ; all white and plain 
cotton goods, quilts and counterpanes, 

also mixed with flax or b&mp ad val. 25 per ct. 

Cotton yarn, bleached and unbleached, and 

dyed / n 

Hosiery, cotton, silk, worsted, embroi- 
dered or not, except those prohibited. . 20 „< 

Linens prohibited, except cambric, ad- 
mitted at a duty of ,, 25 „ 

Lace, blond cut in lace „ 10 

Thread and bone lace prohibited 

Silk.'', plain, of one colour, velvets, satins, 

ribbons, &c ,> 25 ,, 

Raw silk, free, silk, spur, twisted, &c. . . . 2 „ 

Woollen yarn, white and dyed 10 „ 

Flannels, druggets, cords, camlets, &c 15 „ 

Blankets, white and plain „ V5 „ 

Kerseymeres, of all colours 25 „ 

Fine woollen cloths arshine 1 25 

Cutlery, razors, knives, forks, scissors, 

penknives ad val. 25 per ct 

Saws, filc.s, rasps, „ 5 ,, 

Tin, in boxes and blocks pood o 25 

Lead, in pigs and sheets berkuvitz 0 25 

Earthenware, common, delf, common, 
porcelain, and china, without gold and 
silver borders iid val. 25 per ct. 


Tariff, im^(continued). 


Import Duty4 
rou. cop. 



Tar IFF, ISIO. 


Additional 



Export 

, 10 per 



Duty. 

cent. 



rou. cop 

. cop. 

Hemp 


i 0 

10 

Flax 


1 5U 

15 

Tallow 


2 0 

20 

Wheat 


0 15 


llye 


0 11 

U 

Potash 


0 75 


Wax 


0 .5U 

5 

Bristles 


1 0 

10 

Linseed 


0 25 

24 

Henipseed 


0 15 

•i 


1 A RIFF, 1830. 


rou. cop. 

Coffee 


, . .pood 

.5 0 


Sugar, raw do. 2 HU 

Cotton yarn, white do. 5 0 

— dyed do. G 0 

— Turkey rod do. 12 0 

Cotton cloths, plain lb. 0 70 

— prints prohibited 

— cloths, white d' signs, excepting tulles 

and lace, separately taxed do. 2 20 

— fabrics, white, dyed one colour (mixed 

with linen aitd hemp al.so),audeiubroidercd do. 4 0 

Handkerchiefs, the same, prohibited, and so 
on, except those absolutely prohibited, the 
duties on other cotton fabrics ranging.. lb. to 10 0 

Lace, blond, 8cc lb. 12 0 

Woollen yarn, in the white pood 7 20 

— dyed do. % 70 

— cloth, black, blue, green, or kersey 
meres same colours, and jwitssu'rek 

d'urgent (silver dust colour) pruhkb'.ted 

Flannels lb. i O 

Silk, spun, dyed, or not do. 0 l>t 

— stufiVi, velvets, &e., all of one colour ... do. -I 0 
Silks mixtd with wool, cotton, linen, with 

designs, with exceptions noted do. 8 0 

Linen and hempen yarn : — 

White pood 4 HO 

Dyed do. 7 20 

Batistes de c^Ynbric, and line white plain 

linen fabrics Ih. 5 GO 

Linen and hempen cloths, pure or 

mixed with cotton do. 1 85 

Dyed one colour, embroidered, striped, &c. do. G 00 

Earthenware, glazed and unglazed prohibitt-d 

'J'in, in sheets berkovitz 40 0 

Cutlery Ih. 0 80 

I.ead ....01 pood 0 2J 

TARiHr, 1830. 

Cotton poods dyed of one colour and em- 
broidered (except as per 1830 tariff). . . . Ib. 1 .50 


prohibitfd 
40 0 

0 80 


Cotton goods of various colours and designs, 

whether striped or woven (except those , 

specifically mentioned elsewhere) lb . 

Printed cotton. probibited 

Linen and hempen cloth, white, and 
mixed with cotton «o. 1 50 

— dyr*d, printed, flowered, embroidered, 

® ® 

Tablecloths, towels the same, white, 

colmred, &c.. ® ® 

All others at higher rates prohibited. * 

Silk goods, either pure or mixed, not tran- 
sparent with coloured designs, woven, 
embroidered, &c., except as designated, do. G 0 

— non-transparent, with gold and silver 

thread, &c„ except os designated do. 8 O 

Woollen goods, cloths, kerseymeres (or 
casimeres, as in the ukase), ladies’ 
cloths, &c., black, blue • b'ack, dark 

green - • * do, 3 o 

Carpets, large or small do. I • 

llie following articles were freed from 
the additional rale of 12^ per cent on 
import!^, imposed by the ukase of 1831 : 
viz.— Lacc, blond, tulles, &c., lead, tin, 
and quicktiilver. Also turnip, rape, and 
other oleagitioiis seeds not speciftrally • 
named in the tariff, sin h as souriput 
rigcif, &c.f were freed from all dues on 
export horn Jan. I, 1^37. 

Tariff, 1838. 

Cord of cotton, flax, wool, or mixture of, 

by sea lb. 3 O 

: Cotton stuffs, not transparent, and other ** 
j fabrics in cotton and part cotton, mixed 
with linen hemp, pressed (i}sshiimnia)t 

I white or dyed one colour do. ' 1 50 

Tablecloths, napkins, towels pure or mixed 

with wool, white or dved one colour do. 2 0 

Every kind of cotton fabric, or part cotton 
mixed with linen or hemp, transparent, 

' or half transparent dyed of one colour 

{ only, except those specially designated do. 3 20 

' Cotton prints (nat/hnia petsvhat/tifi), ex* 

! cept those specially designated prohibited 

i Woollen gloves, white, coloiirt u, jkc do. 1 25 

I Embroidered, or printed with buttons and 

j ornaments do. 8 0 

Woollen yarn, white and dyed pood 15 0 

Woollen manufactures, murinoes of all 

kinds of one colour do. 2 0 

Of one colour with designs do. 2 2U 

' With designs, striped, &c do. 2 8U 

Cords, tiiiieiiets, patent cords, and other 
! fabrics of waste, mixed with linen, hemp 
or cotton, of a single colour or striped 
and printed (except as specially indi- 
cated)....*. do. 1 80 

j Linens.— Handkerchiefs of batiste with 
; corners printed, or borders printed 
I above one inch in breadth, and with 

' flowers and bouquets in the middle do. G O 

: Tablecloths, napkins, and towels of linen 
mixed with wool, white. coloured and 

striped do. 2 0 

Silk stuffs, not transparent, changeable 

I with designs do. G 0 

I Half-transparent, and transparent, plain 
! white and with white designs, except 

! those specially designated do. 12 O 

I Printed silk goods prohibitec 

; Cotton yarn do. G 50 

' Dyc'd and mixed, while and coloured. . do. 8 0 

Turkey red do. 15 20 

Fabrics, pure and mixed, non-transparent, 
such as percals, fustians, velverets.and 
other cloths, white plain, or with de- 
signs, or stripr'd, as well as the com- 
mon tissue of Turkish origin, called 

bassa lb. 0 83 

H andkerchiefs in piece, the same do. 1 85 

Tissues dyed of one single colour, and 
embroidered in designs in white not 

separately classed do, 1 85 

j Handkerchiefs the same do. 2 50 

, And so on to shawls and handkerchiefs of 
pure cotton, or mixed with lineu and 


prohibited 
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Import 

rou. 


Tarifi', {continued). 

hemp, with coloured designs, &c., in imi* 
tatiun of those of Turkey aud Cashmere, lb. 0 
Litivn^, tablecloths, napkinn, towels, die., 

^ pure or mixed with cotton or wool do. 2 

Silk goods, pure or mixed, of one culour 
and changeable, plain and with woven 
designs of same colour and shade, such 
as satins, taffetas, levantines, serges, as 
well as velvets of silk pure and mixed, 

of one colour do. 5 

— with desi'ips woven and stamped do. 7 

— < with gold or silver, fine or false do. 10 

Handkerchiefs as foregoing from 7 r. 60 c. to 12 
Silk transparent from 15 rbls. per lb. to 25 

Woollens, yarn white aud dyed pood 17 

Cloths, kerseymeres, ladies* cloths, rat- * 
teeny, black, blue black, green, deeper 
than gazon, of one colour, or niixed 
with white, as well as wb^te and blue 
whites do. 3 


Duty. 

cop. 

45 

30 


20 

50 

0 

25 


.. do. 

I 

80 

.. do. 

1 

20 

of 

..do. 

10 

50 

. . do. 

0 

G5 

L*S, 

.. do. 

1 

25 


&c 

Linen, batiste, toile de Cambrai, white, 

plain do. 5 0 

lladdkcrchiefs of the same, aud with small 
white or coloured borders not above an 

inch broad do. 5 6 

— having more than an inch flowered . . . do. 6 00 

Fabrics of linen and hemp, pure or mixed 

with cotton (excepting as rated) do. 1 85 


05 

80 

20 


TarifiT, 1838 (^continued). Import Duty. 

^ rou. cop. 

Pocket-handkerrhiefs as before with bor- 
ders or without pood 2 lo 

Pieces dyed one colour, figured, stiiped 
or embroidered, not separately specified . do. G on 

Handkerchiefs, ditto do. 9 ttn 

— aud cloths printed prohibited 

Pottery, varnished pieces, poti^ud objects 

of alt sorts, white, varnished and not 
varnished, except objects not specially 

denominated do. 4 

Linen ami hempen yarn, combed or not,, do. 4 

— (dyed do. 7 

Sugar, raw do. 3 ou 

— refined prohibited 

— molasses do. 2 0 

Coffee.. do. 0 15 

Cutlery, razors, knives, &c do. 1 2» 

— with ivory and pearl, &c do. 5 80 

Fine cutlery 7 prohibiK-d ' 

Tin in sheets beikovitz 45 U 

Coal free 

Internal 

Extort Dltics. Navigation 

Duty. 

r. c. r. c. 

Hemp beikovitz 10 u lu 

Flax, by 1 50 0 15 

— by laud 1 0 0 lU 

Tallow 2 0 0 20 

Wheat tschetwi-rt U G U Oj 

Potash, pearlasb, 8tc beikovitz 0.50 0 5 

Flaxseed, by sea tsrhetwr rt 0 25 0 2.V 

— by laud do. 0 12 0 ll 

Hempset'd, by sea do. 0 15 0 ij 

— by land do. 0 12 0 1^ 


NEW RUSSIAN TARIFF OF CUSTOMS DUTIES, AS ISSUED IN 

NOVEMBER, 1841. 


Table 1. — Articles admittcjd tree, distiiiguisliin*y those tlic Exportation of which is pro 
hibited, those exported free of Duty, and those on which Export Duties are paid. 


ARTICLES. 


Export Duties in Rub-| Export Duties in 
sian Silver Currency.! English Sterling. 


Acorns of oak or balumut 

Animals killed, as bearr, wild boars, elk.(», reindeer, &c. 

- ■ ■■ camc'ls, alive 

— - asses and mules 

Ashes, crude, not washed in lyes .*. 

remaining from the smelting or refusing of gold or silver 

Asphaltas (Jews' pitch), in pieces, and all shapes 

Birds, not alive, of all kinds \ 

Books in all languages, printed up to the 3 ear 1809 inclusive, bound 

— - printed, and manuscripts in all languages, not bound (in brochures) . 
Bricks, common and firepniof, to the ports of the Black and Azof Seas, and 

of the Danube 

Bristles, by land 

— — by sea 

Coins aud medals of gold, silver, aud copper, foreign, Bussian stamped, of 

gold and sih er or plutina 

— of copper, at 3G ro. bank-notes per pood, aud the new copper coins in 

silver currency 

Coals, charcoal, Sfid turf 

Cordage and ropes, imported with machinery for manufactories aud such 

purposes 

Charts, geographic, and globes 

Clay, of all kinds, used for making china and porcelain, stoves, pots, clay 

for clarifying sugar, and fullers’ earth 

Crucibles, of all kinds, and moulds of clay 

<1 lover aud hay 

Cural, aud beads of coral, not wrought 

Lemcnt (puzznlait aud trass) 

Cuttings or clippings of paper 

Corn, baked for passengers* use 

f!ork, unmanufactured 

Diamonds and other precious stones, uot set 

— — garnets, real (the stouc) not set 


ptiod 

do. 


rou. cop. 1 
prohibited 
free 

prohibited 

do. 

do. 

do. 

free 

do. 

do. 

do. 


£ s. d. 


do. 

0 7 

0 13 

free 

do. 

do. 


cwt. 

do. 


0 0 8 7 10 
0^1 4 1 G 


do. 

do. 


do. i 

do. I 

do. I 

do. j 

do. 


prohibited 

free 

do. 



s 


r 

{conihined) 
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RUSSIAN TARIKF. 


ARTICLES. 


! E\pnrt Duties iu Kus* 
;8iaii Silver Currency. 


Export Duties in 
English Sterling;. 



Enamel in pieces, rubbed or ground, except azure ground 

. Eegs 

^ Fire-engines 

Fish of ail kinds, alive and f.-esh 

cods’ heads, separated from the (ish, dried, from the Norwegian fish- 
eries 

all kinds of fish, prepared by Russians, and imported in*>Russiiin 

vessels 

dried verve or fendon of the spine of the fish sevruga 

Frui's; kitchen fruits, fresh, as melons, beans, cucumbers, and such like, 

except those specially named I 

Fruit-trees and garden plants, in baskets and hampers J .... 

Flax, dressed and undressed, by laud ?*[berquet 

ditto, by sea ! do. 

tow and codilla uni\ llax combidgs, by laud I do. 

— - ditto, by sea 1 do. 

hemp, dressed and undressed do. 

1 , coililla and combings, by land i do. 

,, ditto, by sea i do. 

Furs; the produce of Uiissiau hunting (or industry), in Russian vessels.! 
and those imported into the ports of the government of Archangel hyi 
coasters ; also morse or walrus, reindeer, seal, and great sturgeon! 

skins .....! .... 

Horns of elk and reindeer, imported by Russians in Russian vcH.-els pond 

Horse manes and tails, by sea berquet 

ditto, by land ; .... 

Horses; viz., stallions aud colts ' each 

Instruments — as barometers, thermometers, microscopes, cbrouoincters, 
fixed ill boxes, magnets, astronomical, and hdescopes '^nut common i 
spy-glasses), biiruiiig-glasses not sot or mounted, optical, magnify -i 

irig, &c I 

Ijecches j 

Leather parings or clippings { .... 

Magnets 

Music notes, unbound or bound only in paper ; 

Metals; viz., gold in pieces or bars, platinu in grains or pieces, silver inj 

pieces or bars j 

copper or copper ore 

copper and brass wire cloth for manufactures • 

bismuth and nickel I 

chromic ore ■' 

malachite, not wrought ! 

— ~ niarcasite, in pieces 1 

niosaic.s, not mounted or set 1 

Machinery for trades, agriculture, or arts j 

Mat bags at the porti of Aicbaiigel and Onega I 

small bags at ditto 

Natural History, works «if — as minerals, stuffed animals, animals and! 
insects in spirits, and stones in pieces, and such like j 

Potatoes, by laud i 

Ploughs aud harrows 

Parchment shreds or cuttings 

Pearls, rc'ul or natural, not manufactured in drops and strings 

Pictures* — in oil or other colours, on wood, ivory, or bone, copper, linen, 
stone, gla.ss, on SQuares of common wood, calico, muslin, and parcb-j 

inent; iiihograpbic views, without frames 1 

enamelled pictures, except images, and those which are wrought iiii 

the shape of vessels, and which are prohibited j 

engravings, prints and drawings without frames, figures embossed: 

on papetr, if im].orted in frames, the duty is levied only on the frames,'. 

bas reliefs, silluuettes, profiles, in' 

Reeds, for weaving-looms, all sizes 

or canes for making reeds for silk maiyiractures. . . . 

Itusbes, horse-tail, and similar plants, not manufactured 
Rigs, 


h)() 

do. 


pood 


Stones, rough, uii wrought, filtering ditto 

Seaweed (o/gtf) 

Ships and other veasels, withtlioir tackle 

SkioH and hides, undressed, of rams, sheep, and lambs, oxen, cows, calves, 
goats, chamois, buffaloes, elks, horses, reindeer, pigs, dogs, at the Eal- 

lic and White Sea, or by laud 

at the Port of laebeau 

at the Ports of the Bhuk or Azof Seas, and of the ’Danube’ ’ 

raw and saKed — at the Ports of the Baltic aud While Sear, by sea and 

land ^ ! 

■ at the Ports of Liebeau 

at the Ports of the Black or Azof Seas, and the' Danube 

hare and rabbit skins, undressed 

Seeds— flower seeds, kitchen and garden ditto, grass-seed! 's'eeds of cotton 

ditto by land ' 


pond 


pood 

do. 

do. 

do. 

do. 

do. 

do. 


cbtwrt. 

do. 


rou. cop. 
prohibited 
free 
do. 
do. 

do. 

do. 

do, 

do. 

do. 

1 0 

1 50 

0 VI 

0 ti50 

1 0 

0 V5 
0 3£ 


free 
o 0 
o 75 
0 50 

4 0 


free 

do. 

prohibited 

free 

do. 

do. 

prohibited 
free 
do. 
do. 
do. 
do. 
do. 
do. * 

0 J.'l 
0 li 

free 
0 3 

free 
do. 

prohibited 

free 


do. 

do. 

do. 

0 3 

prohibited 
free 
do. 
do. 


80 

00 

40 

00 

45 

0 


free 
«i vr> 
u IV 


100 

do. 


do. 


do. 

do. 

do. 

do. 

do. 

do. 

do. 


£ ». d. 


cwt. 

do. 

do. 

d.i. 

dll. 

do. 

do. 


cwt. 

do. 


0 10 4 -!l 

0 1 OV-U 

0 0 3 
0 0 0 V-l» 

0 I 0 4'1> 
0 0 3 I U 


0* 0 7' 

0 0 ill 
0 II o| 
0 13 -t 


0 0 :,i 

0 0 n 


0 0 3 ^ 


qr. 

do. 


0 0 33 


0 8 3 .'5-fl 
0 0 2V.9 
0 4 I 7 1> 

0 0 22-9 
0 4 K 
0 2 7 l-II 
0 10 0 


0 

i « 

(contlnni'd) 




* If imported iu frames, the duly to bulevied only on the frame. 



RUSSIAN TARIFF- 


ARTICLES. 


Export Duties in Rus- Export Duties in 
Stan Silver Currency, EnglUh Sterling. 


Seeds, poppy seed pood 

heruptteed, by sea chtwrt. 

ditbj by land do. 

turnip or rape seed, by sea do. 

ditto by laud do 

rhubarb seed pood 

— — worm seed 

Snielting-pot| and crucibles of all kinds, and ninuldsof clay 

Sauiples of various HtuAs. brought from Abroad, than 1 arshine (28 
inches) in length, pasted on sheets .aitd bound in books 

Tiles !ur roofing, at the ports of the iilack and Axof Seas, and the Danube 

Wood — biiihliug-wood, deals, &c., to the ports of the Black and Azof Seas. 

and to the Danube, twigs fur bitskets, to Aitto 

firewood, oak balks (klaps or pipewood) hoops, common reeds, spliti' 

ters for stucco work, ropes, and sheets of bark, brushwood, shingles 


and laths, wedges of common wood 

bark of birch, oak, or elm, ditto 

carpenters’ work of wood to the inland fiontiersitf Bessarabia, and to 

the ports of the Danube, of ihe Black and Azof Seas, and various ar- 
ticles for dunieatiu use, plaited, of twig matting, also of hair, and 

various vc8.sels of wood 

casks, empty, or in piece.s, barrels, staves, aud coopers’ work 

— — wooden ware, painted, polished, and plain, unless specially named, 
at tbea ports of the Black and Azof Seas, and the Danube, aud the 
customs froii tier at Bessarabia 1 


drw 

prohibited 


0 0 «U.7 

0 I 2 2-r 


Table 2. — List of Articles, the Importation of which is prohibited, distiiig’ulshin^ those 
the Kxjiortation of which is proliibited, those exported free of Duty, aud those on 
wliieli Lxport Duties arc levied. 


ARTICLES. 


I Russian Weights, 
j M odsures urrency . 


English eights, 

M t usures, &. M onies. 


Albums or book.** with while or coloured paper ! 

Bank notes, imperial t xclie«iUtfr billei.i, b.llots of the deposit fund, aud I 

creilit notes 1 

Bark of bireb, tiak, elrii, Ay * i \.\ 

Barley ; viz., pearl or inuiina emop of all kinds !,!...!!! ! 

Beds and pillowH of leuthers, except those for use of pa.ssieiigerM arrivingl 

in Russia by land i 

ditto ditto l)y sea ! 

stufled with hair or wool, except for the use of passengers arriving in! 

Biissia by land ! 

ditto ditto by sea !!*'. • 

Beer of all kimls * .* 

Biscuits and cracknels ii!!!!!.*!!! 

Blanks, fir printed forms for bills of lading, and other papers. ! 

Books, bound white comitiiig-bouse books of all kinds 

Boot.s aud shoes of all kinds [ ^ ^ 

Bronze; entire articlfs of bronze, as lustre/ ami chautleliers, girandoles, 
and all titber-s, altb ugh without gtild, silver, ainl platiiiu, ami not 

bronzed, remain 

Cotton mauiifactures ; all kinds of printed cotton and lialf-co: ton goods uiid 

manufactures, except those that are specially named, and nankin 

Caps of all kinds not specially named, and foragitig or travelling ca As 

Castor ‘ 

Coins, known under the denominatiou ef billions, berlins, zwroifers, ditkas, 

polzintkas, and drnuzlotkas, (Fo ish) 

— — all foreign, low proof I 

Clothes and articles of dress for tm*u and women, except such as belong 
to passengers arriving in Russia ...I 


Export dntv. 

rou. cop. 
. . . free 


Export Duty. 


Clocks; viz., with ornaments of metal, marble, alabaster, Ac ! 

Carriages and equipages of all kinds, with or without spiiiigs, einiri*, or in 
separate pieces, except such as are brought by pasoengers on board tkc 
Hteamers, and tboso iiientioiind in the 11th paragraph of the OlUth Ar- 
ticle of ttie 6th vol. of the Code of Laws 

Eurs, beaver, otter, of young animals rippetl from the womb, young ursine 

seals (murine cats), marine dogs, and seals, by land 

-——ditto ditto by sea 

all articles manufuclurcd of fur, except caps 1 ! 

Feathers, pulled, of all kinds 

Galloon of gold, silver, tinsel, silk, worsted, cotton, thread, also hllf-silk. 

and mixed of all kinds * 

— — fringes of gold, dec., as above described ...*!!! 

gt'ld, silver, and tinsel 

.pangl. .: al«; all giVt 


prohibited 
I do. 

1 free 


prohibited 


cwt. 0 10 >l-l> 
do. 0 16 6-0 


do. 0 0 U 

do. 008 1-10 


lb. 0 2 0 3-9 


cwt. 0 
do. 0 


1 0 4-0 

2 0 S-0 


{continued) 
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RUSSIAN TAUlFf. 


ARTICLES. 


Russian Weights, * 
Measiires&Currency 

1 English Weights, 

1 Measures, iSc MunicM. 

Export Duty. 

i * 

1 Export Duty. 


Gartem of all kinds 

Girandnlesy chandeliers of all kinds, except of silver and plated 

Gunpowder - • • • 

Hemp and flux. — All manufactures of, printed er btamped, unlesfi specially 

enumerated • • • 

Hair.powdcr, of all kind;* 

Hats; viz., of beaver and half-beaver, (down and half“down,) of varnished 

leather, and silk, and all kinds not specially named 

Implements of war, of iron or caAt^iron, such as cannon and cannon balls 

bombs, 

Iron. — Cast-iron in pigs and fragments, by sea 

— — ditto manufacture!^ , by sea 

in rods and bars, by sea 

assorted, and in square pieces, by sea 

Jewellery and trinkets, articles of, exceptof steel and those which come under 
the rubrics of gold and ail ver articles and stones, and other substances set 
Knives and forks, snuffers, locks, hinges, and other objects, not especially j 
admitted, which do not come under the rubric of blacksmiths' works. . , 

— — with plated handles, or silvered, or gilt i 

Linen of all kinds, sewn and hemmed, except what belongs to passeogeni 

arriving in Kussia ; 

tape 

Leather.— All articles or manufactures of leather, except such as are spe. i 

cially named i 

Lustres of all kinds * 

Liqueurs ; viz., shrub (shmm Russ) I 

liqueurs and Gpirits poured on fruits or berries, and allowed to fer-j 

ment (in Russ. Nabivka, and Nastoika), except such as arc especially; 

named amongst apothecarie.s* stuffs 

— — cherry brandy (Kirschwasser) 

mead, linden, and cherry 

— brandy and corn spirits, sweetened and not sw’eetened, also gin (Ge- 
neva or juniper brandy) 

Medicine cheats for travelling, i. c., boxes for domestic use with medicine.. 
Mushrooms dried, except those named in the list of apothecaries stuffs .... 

Matches of all kinds 

Marble, porphyry, and other similar stones, with ornaments of bronze. 

and such like ' 

Milli' ery : viZm ladies* head dresses, caps, bonnets, toquets, &c j 

Mirrors and glasses fur mirrors I 

Musk of Cabaidic , 

Metals.— Platina, wrought 

— blades of swords, sabres and daggers, with gold and silver damask euiiig, 

and without it 

— iron manufactured articles, tinned of all kinds, except such as are spe- 

cially named 

— all articl>-s manufactured of u'ire except such as are specially named . . . 

— composition metals ; viz., pinchbeck. Prince’s metal, argentine, Bri- 

tannia metal, and other compound metals of all kinds, in pieces, 

sheets, and manufactured 

Nitre, purified 

Needlvwoik and sewing of all kinds, as clothes made up, and all em- 
broidered articles, not specially enumerated.** 

Oil of henipseed and linseed by land K 

ditto, by sea 

colsat and nut oil, also of the sunflower seed 

— Composite, for burning in laiupii, by land 

— ditto, by sea 

Opiates for cleansing teeth 

porcelain ware of all kinds 

Ribbons of the Imperial Russian onlers..* 

Silver lace or galloon work ami silver wire twisted, spangles, and all manu- 
factured articles of silver plute 

Salt, at the ports of the Black and Azof Seas, and the ports of the Danube, 

not excepting Odessa .1 

Siccory or chicory root 

Silk and half-i>ilk manufactures, printed of variegated coioarsf not dyed in 

the thready unless specially named 

Stearine, and caudles of 

Stockings and leggings, and gaiters of Chamois leather 

Surrogates, i. burnt siccory, burnt acorns, and such like 

Spirits; viz., brandy and corn spiiits sweetened or not, gin, or juniper 

brandy 

Sugar; viz., refined melis, lump, and sugarcandy in heads pieces or 

crushed 

Tickets of the Warsaw and foreign lotteries 

Tallow (animal) of all kinds 

stearine and candles 

Tea of all Mnds * 

Torches 

Umbrellas of all kinds 


pood 


pood 


cwt. 

do. 


lb. 


pood 


pood 


berquet 

pood 

do. 


rou. cop. 
free 
do. 

0 S 


free 
0 12 

free 


do. 

0 2.'5 

0 b 
Irec 
do. 


do. 

do. 

do. 


do. 

do. 


do. 

do. 

do. 


do. 

do. 

do. 

do. 

do. 

do. 

do. 

do. 


do. 

1 2r» 

free* 


do. 

do. 

do. 


do. 

do. 


do. 

0 5 

0 20 
free 
0 2 
0 0 
free 
do. 
do. 


do. 

0 7 

free 
0 a 
free 
do. 


do. 

prohibited 
2 0 
0 5 

0 20 
free 
do. 



je s. d. 

cwt. 

1 

0 0 6 2-9 

t! 

ewt- 

0 1 3 

cw^ 

0 0 31-0 

do. 

0 0 oji 


» 


lb. ,0 4 7 5 ^ 


0 0 2 } 

0 0 7 1 !) 


cwt. 0 0 8 7-10 

do. 0 0 0 2-0 


cwt. 

do. 

do. 


0 2 08-0 

0 0 0 2-0 

0 2 08-0 


Vinegar of beer, or alegar 

Woollen mannfsctureai viz., all woollens and mixed stuffs and manu-j 
faetnres, printed, unless specially na med | 


do. 

do. 
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Table 3. — Articles admitted on the Payment of Duties, distinguishing those upon wliich 
Export Duties are levied, thos4 which are exported free Duty, and those the 
Exportation of which is jirohihitedb 


ARTICLES. 


Agate, not wrought 

wrought, without ornamemts 

aet with ornaments of bronxe, &c.* 

Alabaster, unwrought 

— — wrought, as statues, &c • 

dit%> and ornamented 

Alkali, mineral, and natrum bicarbocicum ... 

Almond bran 

paste 

Aloes 

Alum 

Alva (conserve of quinces) 

Amalgam for silvering mirrors] 

Amber, unmanufactured 

n^niifactiirod 

set and mouth-pieces of amber 

Animals ;t viz., oxen, bullocks, and buffaloes . 

cows and heifers. 

— calves, sheep, lambs, shegoats, and kids . 

boars and pigs 

horses, stallions, and coltst, 

• geldings and mares., 


crustaceous and testaceous ; viz., oysters, Ash, ( 

lobsters, muscles, cockles, cuttlefish, &c. ...... I 

ditto and turtles dried, salted, or pickled 

— imported for the purposes of show or sale, either' 

alive or stuffed . . . 

Anise, stellated, in the shell 

— — cleaned ; viz., in seeds 

and cumin see^ 

Annatto 

Anticorrosive (dyestuffs) 

Antimony 

Aquafortis, and spirits of nitre and nitric acid.. . . 

Arsenic in pieces or in powder 

Ashes, metallic, and of lead 

of pewter (oxide of pewter) 


pot and jiearl, and reed ashes ^ | 

Assya (stewed fruit), including the vessel 

Anripigmenturo (orpiment) ground or unground.... 
Bandages, of all kinds and springs belonging 

thereto 

Baskets of all kinds 

Bay and piscatory berries 

— loaves 

Beads, artificial, of glass, metal, &c., on strings 

ditto, wrought 

— ditto, ditto, set 

Beds and pillows, &c., stuffed with feathers, down, 

hair, or wool, covered with ticking, &c., brougln 
by passengers, above the quantity allowed for] 

Bekmes, a decoction of grapes mixed with fioiirj 

and cut into pieces 

Bellows 

Birch tar 

Birds of all kinds alive, except parrots and such 
like 


Russian Money. | 


We ight, Measure, 





1 



or M umber. 

Import 

Export. 


Import 


Export 



Duty. 

Duly. 


Duty. 


Duty. 

Russian. 

English. 

r. c. 

r- c. 


s. 

d. 

£ 

s. d. 

lb. 

lb. 

0 12 

free 

0 

0 

5J 


free 

do. 

do. 

2 05 

do. 

0 

9 

9 7-9 


do. 

do. 

do. 

0 0 

do. 

1 

2 

2 0-9 


do. 

pood 

cwt. 

0 14 

do. 

0 

0 

I 8-9 


do. 

do. 

do. ! 

5 0 

do. 

2 

11 

10 2-9 


do. 

do. 

do. 

6 0 

do. 

3 

2 

2 6-9 


do. 

do. 

do. 

2 50 

i do. 

1 

5 

11 1-9 


do. 

do. 

do. 

1 00 

1 do. 

0 10 

8 4-9 


do. 

Ib. 

lb. 

1 0 

i do. 

0 

3 

8 4-9 


do. 

pood 

cwt. 

0 70 

do. 

0 

7 

3 1-9 


do. 

berqnet 

do. 

1 0 

0 20 

0 

1 


0 

0 24 

pood 

do. 

0 60 

free 

0 

6 

2 6-9 

0 

0 24 

lb. 

lb. 

0 10 

do. 

0 

0 

4 4-9 

0 

0 24 

do. 

do. 

0 10 

do. 

0 

0 

4 4-9 

0 

0 24 

do. 

do. 

4 75 

do. 

0 17 

7 1-9 

0 

0 24 

do. 

do. 

0 20 

do. 

1 

14 

0 8-9 

0 

0 24 

each 

each 

0 70 

0 50 

0 

2 

4 

0 

1 8 

do. 

do. 

0 30 

0 50 

0 

1 

0 

0 

1 8 

do. 

do. 

0 8 

0 5 

0 

0 

H 

0 

0 2 

do. 

do. 

0 25 

0 15 

0 

0 

10 

0 

0 6 

do. 

do. 

free 

4 0 


free 

0 

13 4 

do. 

do. 

40 0 

2 0 

0 13 

4 

0 

6 8 

cask of 
Hankers 

cask of 

2 ankers 

is 0 

free 


10 

8 


free 

pood 

cwt. 

0 0 

do. 

4 

13 

4 


do. 

each 

each 

3 0 

do. 

0 

10 

0 

1 ^ 

do. 

pood 

cwt. 

1 20 

0 25 

0 

12 

5 3-9 


2 7 1-! 

do. 

do. 

0 70 

0 20 

0 

7 

3 

0 

U 2 8-1 

do. 

do. 

1 20 

0 4 

0 

12 

5 3-9 

1 ^ 

0 5 

do. 

do. 

1 30 

free 

0 

13 

5 7-9 


free 

do. 

do. 

1 25 

do. 

0 

13 

0 


do. 

do. 

do> 

0 20 

do. 

0 

2 

1 


do. 

do. 

do. 

3 0 

do. 

1 

11 

1 3-9 


do. 

do. 

do. 

1 20 

do. 

0 

12 

5 3-9 


do. 

do. 

do. 

3 80 

do. 

1 

10 

5 


do. 

do. 

do. 

1 80 

do. 

0 

18 

8 


do. 

berqnet i 
10 poods 

1 do. 

3 0 

0 50 

0 

3 

1 3-9 

0 

0 6 2 1 

ib. 

lb. 

0 05 

free 

0 

2 

4 8*9 


free 

pood 

cwt. 

1 20 

do. 

0 

12 

5 3-9 


do. 

lb. 

lb. 

2 45 

do. 

0 

0 

1 


do. 

do. 

• do. 

0 0 

do. 

1 

2 

2 6-9 


do. 

pood 

1 cwt. 

1 50 

do. 

0 

15 

6 7-10 


do. 

do. 

do. • 

1 no 

do. 

0 

10 



do. 

lb. 

lb. 

0 75 

do. 

0 

2 

94 


do. 

do. 

do. 

1 80 

do. 

0 

0 

8 


do 

do. 

do. 

.I 00 

do. 

0 

13 

4 


do. 

pond 

cwt. 

3 .50 

do. 

, 

16 

3 5-9 


do. 

do. 

do. 

0 00 

do. 

0 

G 

3 


free 

Ib. 

lb. 

0 25 

do. 

0 

0 

1 1 tl-O 


do. 

cask 

cask 

0 35 

prhibtd. 

0 

I 

2 

prohibilcd 

each 

each 

0 30 

free 

0 

1 

0 

1 

free 


Britiah Money. 


(continurff) 


* It is nuilerstood that all articles allowed to be imported with bronze, applies only to those of whirb.||^ronzc com- 
poses the smaller portion. Chandt lh rs, girandoles, and other articles of bronze remain piohibited by the para- 
graph relating to bronze, even although agates should form part of their composition. 

f On admitting Cattle driven across the frontiers of Bessarabia for pasturage or wintering, the regiilatinns con- 
firmed by his Imperial Majesty on the 30th September, 1830, must be observed at the^^custom-houses of Bessarabia, 
t Foals are considered as full-grown horses. 
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ARTICLES. 


r/n «1s, parrot. •<, &c. . 

IJ I'.ti mo . 

L 
I 
I 

L 


MnH[ witij tl»e v«-ssei roiitHinia^ it 

i'.:ks or pHlk'ya of v ooti 

de or iioJ!Jiuc;^ — (.!»Vv Jjttve.) 

Itei'lMt 

•.> i'lri'iii'i 

L • of all kinds, tticiu hed nr unbliMched 

oil ml or rasped* 

m 'nnfa'tured urttuleM of bone, except tlioae es-j 

pt dally naincd 

—— coaioioQ, burnt, and mixed w ith other burnt 

snbstanccit 

——ivory a. id maianioth bones 

iiitto inroutid or crushed 

burnt 

— nory preoiired for painters 

— - all manufactured articles of bone, except those 

specially enumerated 

Books ; viz., printed after the year J800, bound in 
boards or leather ; also t cnHravin>r. bnond, and 
rartoiin boxes, with printed p ipers, picture m, cut 

figures, dec ' 

•— luenioraiidum and pocket books furnished or, 
iiiitiirnished, but not cuntaining surgical in 
striinients ’ 

— small, bound, tor ornamenting confectionery... . 

lio.aX I 

— r< fined I 

'I ‘icks, common and fireproof 

li.^t ec ; VIZ., manufactured articles of, unhMs speci-; 

al y eiiUincratud < 

onz , separate figures, bas-reliefs, and oriiMment.<i' 
oi bronze, and other compositio is for forming' 
bii>ii«e articles, not gilt nor silver plated, nor 

C'lVf'red with platina, and not bronzed; ! 

bron’/.ing yowiler : 

1 ivk'u red (artificial colcoihar) dyestuff 

Ir s ie<i of bristles, and camels* and goats' hair, with' 
h Midles ! 

— pai'iters' and chamois leather stumps 

riiatinu, mounted with wood, Ike 1 

— - o itni. wiih gold, silver, or bronze 

• '* t r, by land 

— by St'S 

io oti.a of all sorts, not specially enumerated... 

) ,(> allic, with the Russian arms, fee 

a t-ijiaker‘s work and carved work of all kinds] 

o t spe>i.illy enumerated 

Til • same to the ports of the Danube, and of I 

til*' Black and Azof Seas j 

inrij' Ts work of all kinds not specially enu-| 

ue same to the ports of the Danube and of 

til * BU- k and Azof Seas 

b n -tsoi wax figures, undressed 

-lo 111 seed.s or nuts 

pr>'pared of all kinds 

C g.s fir birds of wood, without birds |j 

* - wiih or without birds, of copper wire 

C ii Bori.4iicum ( prussiate of potash) v * * * 

(..' lies and walkin;.'stick8, mounted but not orna- 

m ‘nted 

Canvas-., for lailies’ work of linen or cotton, witbj 

draw Tigs or patterns 

ot silk or half silk, white or coloured, with 

itrawing-s, &c., for embroidery 

Cuimtc'ii uc (Indian rubber), in pieces or bottles, audj 

»ll articles manufactured therefrom^ 

Capers 




Russian Money. 


British Money. 

Weight, Measure, 
or Number. 

Import 

Duty. 

Export 

Duty. 


Import 

Duly. 


Expdd 

Duty. 

llusT^ian. 

Knglirth. 

r. c. 

r. c. 

£ 

s. d. 

£ 

s. d. 

t>ach 

each 

1 0 

free 

0 

3 4 


free 

ib. 

Yb. 

0 4 

do. 

0 

0 1 7-0 


do. 

do. 

do. 

0 70 

do. 

0 

2 7 


do. 

10 pieces 

lO^icces 

0 55 

do. 

0 

1 10 

f 

do. 

Yb. 

lb. 

0 25 

do. 

0 

0 11 1-9 

do. 

pood i 

cwt. 

3 RO 

do. 

1 

10 4 8-9 


do. 

do. . 

do. 

0 80 

0 15 

0 

8 3 5-0 

0 

1 6 

do. i 

i 

do. 

1 80 

t 

free 

0 

18 8 


free 

lb. ! 

lb. 

3 50 

do. 

0 

12 11 5-9| 

do. 

pood 

cwt. 

0 50 

dn. ^ 

do. • 

0 

5 2 2-10; 

do. 

do. I 

do. 

1 80 

0 

18 8 


do. 

do. 1 

do. 

2 50 

do. 

1 

5 111 10 


do. 

do. 

do. 

1 0 

do. 

0 

10 44 10; 

do. 

do. 1 

do. 

3 50 

do. 

1 

10 3^ 


do. 

Ib. 1 

j 

lb. 

3 .'SO 

do. 

0 

12 11^ 


do. 

do. ! 

do. 

, 

0 Id 

do. 

0 

0 4 4-0 


do. 

do. * 

do. 

5 0 

do. 

0 

18 C 2^9 


do. 

do. ; 

do. 

0 0 

do. 

1 

2 2 0-!) 


do. 

pood ; 

cwt. 

1 30 

do. 

0 

15 0^ 


do. 

do. 

do. 

3 0 

do. 

1 

11 li 


do. 

the 1000 i 

1 

the 1000 

0 51) 

du. 

0 

1 8 


1^0. 

lb. i 

lb. 

2 0 

do. 

0 

7 4 8-0 


do. 

1 

do. 

do. 1 

0 40 

do. ! 

0 

1 6 


do. 

pood ! 

cwt. 

3 CiO 

do. ! 

1 

17 4 


do. 

do. j 

do. 

0 00 

do. 1 

0 

0 2 0-9 


do. 

1 

lb. 

lb. ! 

0 40 

do. i 

0 

1 5 7-91 

do. 

do. ! 

do. 

0 50 

do. j 

0 

1 10 2-9 

dn. 

do. 

do. 

2 50 

do. ; 

6 

9 3 1-9 


do. 

do. ' 

do. 

3 00 

do. ! 

0 

13 4 


do. 

j pond : 

cwt. 

5 80 

0 5 = 

3 

0 1 7-9 

0 

0 0 ; 

do. 

do. 

5 80 

0 20 ! 

3 

0 1 7-9 

n 

2 0 1 

lb. 

lb. 

0 0 

free 

1 

2 2 0-9; 

free 

1 do. i 

do. 

2 0 

do. 1 

0 

7 4 8-9 


do. 

pood j 

1 

cwt. 

8 0 1 

! i 

4 

2 11 


do. 

do. 

do. 

2 DO 

; do. 1 

1 

10 1 


do. 

do. 

do. 

8 0 

do. ! 

! 4 

2 Hi 


do. 

do, 1 

do. j 

6 0 1 

dn. 

! 3 

2 2 


do. 

each fig. 

each fig. 1 

; 1 20 i 

do. 

0 

4 0 


do. 

pood 

cwt. 1 

0 20 1 

do. 

i 3 

4 


do. 

lb. I 

ib. 

1 20 1 

do. 

0 

4 51 


do. 

each ' 

each 

0 20 

do. 

0 

H 0 


do. 

lb. 

lb. 

0 30 

dll. 

0 

1 1 3-9 


do. 

do. 

do. 

0 25 

do. 

0 

0 11 


do. 

do. 

1 

1 do. 

1 GO 

do. 

0 

5 111-9 


do. 

do. 

1 do. 

2 30 

do. 

0 

8 0^ 


do. 

do. 

do. 

15 0 

do 

2 

15 6} 


do. 

pood ! 

cwt. 

5 45 

do. 

2 

10 0^ 


dn. 

do. ; 

do. 

1 0 

do. 

0 

10 4| 


do. 


(cantinterd) 


* Bones ground to a powder will only be allowed to be exported free after 1843 ; those broken into bits will nav 
the same duty as those in pieces. * 

t Kfigravinga in simple cartoons are not considered books, and pass as engravings. On the admission of books 
the law relating to the censorship must be observed. ^ foas, 

t Entir^rticlea of bronze, as lustres, chandeliers, &c., although without gold, silver, or platina, and not bronzed 
remain prohibited. 

4 Maniifaciured caoutchouc covered with and stretched upon silk, wool, hemp, or cotton, refers to (hose rubrics 
of this (anlT to whtch such manufactures belong. ' w 
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Weight, Measure, 
or Number. 

RiiSKian Money. 

Brl'ish Money. 

Import 

Duty. 

Export 

Duty. 

Import 

Duty. 

ExptiiL 

Duty. 

Russian. 

English. 1 

r. c. 

r. c. 

se 

s. 

d. 

£ s. #/. 

dozen 

dozen 

2 30 

* 

free 

0 

7 

8 

free 

lb. 

lb. 

4 0 

do. 

0 

14 

97-9 

do. 

pood . 

cwt. 

1 20 

do. 

0 

12 

5 3-9 

do. 

do. • 

do. 

10 30 

do. 

5 

8 lOi 

do. 

i _ 

dozen 

dozen 

0 62 

do. « 

0 

2 

0 8'10 

do. 

lb. 

lb. 

2 30 

do. 

0 

9 

3 

do. 

do. 

do. 

2 UO 

do. 

0 

10 

8 

do. 

pood 

cwt. 

2 0 

do. 

,1 

0 

0 

do. 

do. 

rlo. 

2 35 

dot 

1 

4 

4 2-3 

do. 

do. 

do. 

« 0 

0 10 

3 

2 

2 0-9 

0 1 0 4-9 

do. 

do. 

6 0 

0 20 

3 

2 

2 0-9 

0 2 0 8-9 

lb. 

lb. 

0 13 

free 

0 

0 

flC-9 

free 

! berqiiet 

cwt. 

1 50 

0 2 r> 

0 

1 

eu-9 

0 0 3 1-9 

1 pood 

d». 

5 0 

five 

2 

11 

10 2-9 

free 

! lb* 

1b. 

0 50 

do. 

0 

1 lli 

do. 

j pood 

cwt. 

2 0 

0 2 

1 

0 

8 3-9 

0 0 2i 


Jb. 

1 20 

fiee 

0 

4 

5 ;i-9 

free 

1 pood 

cwt. 

1 80 

do. 

0 

18 

8 

do. 

j do. 

do. 

3 0 

do. 

1 

11 

H 

do. 

1 bhd. 

hht. 

48 0 

do. 

8 

0 

0 

do. 

j bottle 

buttle 

0 50 

do. 

0 

1 

8 

do. 

pood 

cwt. 

3 0 

do. 

1 

11 

13-10 

do. 

do. 

do. 

10 0 

do 

5 

3 

8 4-9 

do. 

do. 

do. 

0 15 

do. 

0 

1 


do. 

do. 

do. 

0 12 

do. 

0 

1 


do. 

do. 

do. 

0 10 

do. 

0 

1 

oj 

do. 

do. 

do. 

0 20 

do. 

0 

2 

1 

do. 

do. 

do. 

0 10 

do. 

0 

1 

H 

do. 

do. 

do. 

0 12 

do. 

0 

1 

3+ 

d). 

do. 

do. 

0 15 

do. 

0 

1 


do. 

do. 

do. 

' 0 00 

do. 

0 

C 

n 

do. 


lb. 

1 4 0 

j 

do. 

0 

j 

14 

n 

do. 

1^. 

.1 do. 

i 

i do. 

i 

2 CO 

do. 

1 

■ 0 

9 

7 5-9 

do. 

. 1 each 

1 each 

5 0 

do. 

0 

1C 

8 

do. 

. i do. 

i* 

do. 

1 50 

do. 

0 

5 

0 

do. 

r! 

. 1 do. 

do. 

5 0 

do. 

1 

i 0 

1« 

8 

do. 

, ' do. 

do. 

1 50 

do. 

i « 

5 

U 

do. 

. I do. 

I <lo. 

5 0 

di>. 

0 

lU 

8 

do. 

Jb. 

i 

6 0 

do. 

1 

2 

2 0-9 

do. 

do. 

1 do. 

0 8 

do. 

0 

» 

;« 5-9 

do. 

. (‘OCll 

1 uiich 

0 CO 

do. 

0 

2 

0 

do. 

piKid 

CW't. 

15 50 

do. 

8 

0 

9 

do. 

do. 

do. 

1 0 

do. 

0 

10 

4 4-9 

do. 

do. 

do. 

I 80 

do. 

0 

18 

8 

do. 

do. 

• do. 

3 0 

do. 

1 

11 

1 3-9 

do 

do. 

do. 

i;i 50 

do. 

7 

0 

0 

do. 

. ! do. 

do. j 

C 15 

do. 

3 

3 

9 3 10 

do. 

• 1 lb. 

ll>. 

0 00 

do. 

U 

3 

4 

do. 

• = berquet 

cwt. 

3 0 

do. 

0 

3 

U 

do. 

Ib. 

lb. 

0 00 

do. 

0 

3 

4 

do. 

do. 

do. 

0 GO 

do. 

0 

2 

n 

do. 

pood 

cwt. 

1 15 ) 

do. 

0 11 

11 1-10 

do. 

; do. 

do. 

2 30 

do. 

1 

3 

10 1-5 

do. 

.1 do. 

do. 

1 15 

do. 

0 

11 

11 1 10 

do. 

>1 do. 

do. 

0 85 

do. 

0 

8 

08-10 

do. 


ARTICLBS. 


Caps, TurkiHh or Fcasren, of red or white wool, 

embroidered with spangles 

of all kinds with tur (which are allowed to be 

imported) 

Caraways 

Cardamoms • 


illnstrativu of natural history, > 

Carkass ; viz., wire wound with cotton, silk, or thread 

Carmine A 

Carpenter's work of all kinds, not other wi '6 eau< 
merateil 


Cassel, brown, prepared in oil.. 
Caviare of all kinds, by latfd .. 

by sea 

— Turkish, called Boutargh , 


fmit of all kinds.. 

Chlorate t>f lime 

Choc'dattt of all kinds . 

Chrome 

Chromate of potash .. . 


Cinnabar (vermilion) .. 

Cinnamon, cassia ligm 

clitves 

Clays or earths for dying, printing, and colouring 


fistola, and cassia of 


vis^ of Cologne . 

— „r F ■ 


^Frankfort. 

— of Hungary 

of genian 

of Katisbon and of the Seine 

of Tyrol green 

- of Verona 

— of all kinds, not specially enumerated. 

Cloaks of felt (hurki), or camels’ hair 

Clocks and watches and time pieces of a 
(except astronomical), with plates and 
brass, bronze, or metal gilt, but with 


works, having bronze rings, jkc.. . . , 

pocket chronometers of gold 

ditto silver 

watches, of gold and silver gilt, 


immovable cases 

silver, or of pinebbtuk or brass platted. 

ditto, i f pinchbeck or brass gilt 

gilt plates for watches 


wheels, &(*.t j. . , 

wooden clocks, with brass orwiHxleii wheels .. 

Cloves 

Cobalt, and ore of 

calcined or zafTres 

smolts or cobalt blue, and powder of 

CcH'.liiiieal 

Coffee 

and pepper mills 

Ctilopbouy (resin for violin bows) 

Confect'onary of sugar, also various fruits, 
spices, leaves, &c., preserved orcanuied , 


juice of sugar, or honey or fruit 

Cupper and manufacturi s of . — {See Metals.) 


ditto, purified 

blue ; viz., Turkish and Saltzburg 

green and black, and compositlous thereof. . 


{continued) 


- * Cards may only be imported for the Imperial Foundling Hospital, which has the exclusive right of manu- 
facturing and selling cards. o r • o ^ 

t Liquors imported in casks are rcckzmed in hogsheads of commercial measure : if in bottle they pay for the 
number af bottles at not less than 13 to a vedro ; if under 15 and above 17. they must be reckoned at vedros o f 
16 bottles, and pay duty accordingly. 

t Watch works, put together, pay half the duty of silver watches. 
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RUSSIAN TARIFF, 


ARTICLES. 

f 

Weight, Measure, 
or Number. 

i 

1 Russian Money. 

1 British Money. 

Import 

Duty. 

Export 

Duty. 

Import 

Duty. 

Export 

Duty. 


Russian. 

1 EDgli^h. 

r. c. 

r. c. 

£ s. d. 

£ 

s. d. 

CopperaB,'’or vitriolic or siilj^huric acid ; also oil ol 


j ^ ^ 






Coral, wrought and strung, also in bundles nr ground 

J 

111. 

! ‘^Ib.’ 

2 70 

f L 
do. 

0 10 0 


iiVo 

do* 

beads, artificial, on strings 

do. 

1 do. 

0 70 

do. 

0 2 7 1-9 


do. 

— ditto, real or artificial, grained or fluted, aud 


1 f" 






polished, not strung 

•do. 

! d). 

4 0 

do. 

0 14 97.9 


do. 

— — ditto, cut or carved, and all manul'actured 


1 







do. 







ditto set 

do. 

i do. 

8 0 

do. 

i 9 7 5-9 


do. 

Cordage and cables, ropes and twine of all kinds. 








made of flax, hemp, or tow, or codilla, or other 




per 10 




plants, Ac., tarred or not tarred (except such as 


( 


poods 




are mixed with 8ilk,hotton, or worsted), by sea. 

pood 

cwt. 

1 f 

0 13 1 

r 

0 

0 1 3>5 

ditto ditto, by laud 

do. 

j do. 


0 6V 


0 

0 0 3-5 

of bemp,tow, or codilla, by sea 

do. 

1 do. 


0 6 ^ 

0 10 7 < 

0 

0 0 :(-4 

ditto ditto, by land 

do. 

1 do. 

|) ( 

0 2) 

t 

0 

0 04 

Cords, of cotton, linen, of woisted, or of these mate- 







rials mixed, by sea 

lb. 

1 lb. 

1 2 0 

free 

0 7 48-0 


free 

ditto ditto, by land 

do. 

do. 

1 0 

do. 

0 3 84-9 


do. 

of silk and flock siFk, mixed, not transparent 

do. 

do. 

4 80 

do. 

0 17 930 


do. 

Ciiik, manufactured, as corks, stoppers, &c 

pnod 

cwt 

1 Hf> 

do. 

0 18 8 


do. 

Corn and grain ; viz., rye, by land 

chetwert 

Smpl. tir. 

0 20 

0 3 

0 011 3-7 

0 

0 15-7 

ditto, by sea 

do. 

do. 

2 0 

0 3 

0 9 62-7 

0 

0 1 5-7 

wheat and spelt, by land 

do. 

do. 

0 30 

0 0 

0 1 51-7 

0 

0 3 3-7 

ditto, by sea. 

do. 

do. 

3 0 

0 6 

0 14 3 3-7 

0 

0 3 3-7 

buckwheat, by land 

do. 

do. 

0 15 

0 2 

0 0 8 4-7 

0 

0 1 1-7 

— — ditto, by sea 

do. 

do. 

1 50 

0 2 

0 7 15-7 

0 

0 1 1-7 

Indian wheat, or maize, by land 

do. 

do. 

0 20 

0 3 

0 0 11 3-7 

0 

0 1 5-7 

ditto, by sea 

do. 

do. 

2 0 

0 3 

0 9 6 2-7 

u 

0 1 5-7 

bailey, by land 

do. 

do. 

0 20 

0 3 

0 0 113 7 

0 

9. 1 5-7 

ditto, by sea \ 

do. 

do. 

2 0 

0 3 

0 9 627 

0 

0 15-7 


do. 

do. 

0 1.5 

0 3 

0 0 847 

0 

0 1 5-7 


do. 

do. 

1 50 

0 3 

0 7 15 7 

0 

0 1 5-7 

beans, peas, and lentils, by land i 

do. 

do. 

0 30 

0 3 

0 1557 

0 

0 1 5-7 

ditto, by sea j 

do. 

do. 

3 0 

0 3 

0 14 33 7 

0 

0 1 5-7 

— millet, by land ! 

do. 

do. 

0 25 

0 3 

0 1 22 7 

0 

0 15-7 

ditto, sea { 

do. 

do. 

2 SO i 

0 3 ! 

0 11 106-7 

0 

0 15-7 

— — potato flour 

pood 

cwt. 

I 0 i 

0 2 

0 10 44 0 

• 

0 24 

rice 

do. 

do. 

0 00 1 

free 0 G 20-0 


free 

Cotton and cotton manufactures; viz., cotton, raw,! 








by sea { 

do. 

do. 

0 25 1 

0 15 1 

0 2 7 

0 

1 ga 

— — ditto, by land ; 

do. 

do. 

0 25 . 

0 5 

^>2 7 1 

0 

0 M 

twist, white, by sea 

do. 

do. 

0 50 : 

0 0 1 

3 7 5 i 

0 

0 7A 

ditto, by land { 

do. 

do. 

: 0 50 i 

0 .'i 1 

3 7 5 j 

0 

0 64 

white and coloured, twisted together, by sea. } 1 




(0 4 > i 


0 

0 5* 

ditto ditto, by land j | 

do. 

do. 

8 0 1 

}o 3 }! 

4 3 0 J : 

0 


Turkey, red, twisted with white or coloured t | 



1 


* i 


0 3^ 


do. 1 

do. 1 

15 20 I 

{J 

7 17 7i / 1 

0 

0 5 

ditto ditto, by land j ; 

j 


j 

io 3i| 


0 

0 3j 

or half cotton wicks, with llax or hemp i 

do. 

do. 

C 50 1 

free i 

3 7 5 


free 

wadding j 

lb. 1 

lb. 

1 10 i 


0 4 1 


do. 

manufactures of cotton and half cotton, with' 

1 


1 





hemp or flax, not transparent ; viz., white! 



1 

1 




calicoes, long-cloth, cambrics, dimity (piqug),! 



1 





fustian, Manchester vtlveteens, and other' 




1 




white cottons, plain, or with white patterns! 

; 


1 

' 




woven or interwoven, aud also coarse Turkish; 



j 

! 

! 



(bassa) i 

do. ! 

do. 

*0 83 ! 


0 *1 1 


- 


do. 1 

do. 

1 85 i 


0 6 104 


CIO. 

do. 

white cotton manufactures, imported into thii 

i 


1 





ports of the Danube, and Black and >^.of Bcas,; 



1 





not similar to (Burla), and known under tbe> 

1 


j 





name of American (bryaz) | 

do. 

do. 

*0 83 1 


0 3 1 


do 

manufactures of one colour, dyed and embroi-. 



1 

j 




dcred, wiih white patterns, unless specially! 



1 

i 




named I 

do. 

do. 

ti 85 : 

do. 1 

0 0 lOi 


do. 


{eoHtinuvd) 


06*eri/a<ioWK.~l. Cordage aud cables are allowed to bo exported free of duty to 5th April. 1843. rPermiaaion 
smee extended to 5th April, 1845. See “ Conunercial Gazette'' of^arcli, 1842.) t I'erniwaiou 

?’ All Jr exported from the government of Archangel, bycoastera, are free of duty* 
i* All VI ** * grain ^ported, by coasters, from the government of Archangel, are free of duty. ^ 

*' *'^^*'** to PruMia, through cuatotn-houses on the inland frontier, pass free. 

, At all the other CMtom-UpuseH, the exportation of wheaten aud all other flour is allowed, free of duty until 

wwK^ilTadi!?®' "^‘**‘*^ “ levied on tSe^llom 

factor©?**'* ”*** kinds, pay, on exportation, half the duty imposed on the grain from which they are mann- 

5 “11 kinds, and malt, duty, and half the duty imposed on thecrain. is to be levied 

* White cotton staffs, mixed with horsehair, pay a duty of 83 copecs per lb gram, is m ne iCTied. 

acco!d?nX“ flax, called « drill,” are to pass, if of one colour, under this head, and pay duty 
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ARTICLES. 


Cofton haudkercliicfB of the Hame 

emboHaed, or atatupcd, white, or of uno 

iour 


and HtupeK, wo\en or einbroi«iered. 
- handkerchiefa ol the aanie 


aa are apecially named > 


or coloured, aewu or not aewn . 
- atockiiiga, caps, and lower artii 
embroidered 


worsted, white or coloured. 


pattema, woven or interwoven, also fine white 
Turkish (hasas) except bobbiuet and hire 


also cut fur dreasea. 


• worsted. &c.t 

with patteniH or ornaments, pasted or laid on. 

ofatraw, gold, silver, or tiuai 1 , wo^cii, or white 
variegated, or dyed of one colour, with orna- 
ments of European manufacture 

h^idkerchiefa and shawls of cotton, or of cur. 

totrmixed with flax or hemp, English, French, 
(rerman, and all woven, with coloured patterns, 
imitating Turkish cachemire shawls, also with 
Lortfers only aewn on, and manufactures of this 
hind ; as well as borders and edges of tliis de< 

aertption for handkerchiefs and shawls 

- manufactures, mixed with silk, and silk manu- 
factures of Turkish origin, imported into the 
ports of the Danube, and Black and Azof Seas ; 
viz., white borla, also woven in the manner ot 
handkerchiefs, with white borders, and white 

Turkish cotton toweJs •• •• 

white borla, glazed or nckt 

ditto, dyed, and kumad^ 

basna, or printed Turkish linen, and coverlets! 

of the same 

ischember, plain, or Turkish cotton burning, 

&.C., and handkerchiefs sailed ^uaikave 

manidjc, alajja, or plain alajja, and deme6, a 

checked cotton stuff used by the Asiatics forj 
cushions; also checked cotton stiilf, called 
tscharshaw, and striped Turkish sashes..., 

sham alajja, interwoven with raw silk. .... 

kuudyak, or bogazi, dyed cotton st^iffs, and 

others, also pashtemali of cotton, dr woven 

towels, striped and dyed at the ends 

llalf.cotton wares, mixed with Turkish silk; viz.,j 
iscbekuli, cotton stuff, interwoven with raw silk, 
and peshtemal, i. e. towels, of silk and balf-siik 

stuff 

— — kootnea, gozee, isrhitar^e, germesind (Ana* I 
tolian) and kadi fedan (half-silk stuffs used for! 

cushions) 

Silk stuffs, partly composed of cort'iu twist ; viz., I 

biiruudjuk (shirting) 

germesiiid, of Constantinople, and Obyar, 

without gold or silver, also Stsmboul slisli, ditto. 

all cotton stuffs, with gold, silver, or tinsel, not 

specially eiiulnerated 




Russian Money. 

British Miney. 

Weight, Measure, 


Export 

Impoit 


or Number. 

Import 

Export 



Duty. 

Duty. 

Duty. 

Duty. 

Illls^ian. 

English. 

r. c. 

r. c. 

£ s. d. 

£ d. 

lb. 

lu. 

*2 50 

frey 

0 0 3 

free 

do. 

do. 

1 85 

do. 

0 6 lOi 

do. 

do. - 

do. 

2 56 

do. 

0 0 3 

do. 

do. 

do. 

3 0 

do. 

0 n 14 

do. 

do. 

do. 

3 50 

do. 

0 12 11 ] 

do. 

do. 

1 do. 

1 0 83 

do. 

0 3 1 

V 

do. 

do. 

do. 

1 25 

do. ’ 

0 4 7] 

do. 

do. 

do. 

2 50 

do. 

0 0 3 

do. 

do. 

^ do. 

1 

: 2 7.5 

do. 

0 10 24 

do. 

do. 

do. 

: 3 80 

do. 

0 14 1 

do. 

do. 

do. 

4 SO 

do. 

0 17 94 

do. 

do. 

do. 

6 0 

do. 

1 2 24 

do. 

do. 

do. 

7 20 

do. 

1 6 8 

do. 

do. 

1 

1 do. 

1 

1 

0 45 j 

do. 

1 15 0 

do. 

! 100 

f arsh, ; 

k 

J yard 

3 45 

do. 

0 0 1 | 

do. 

;J i 

i 



1 


100 arsh. ; 

yard 

6 00 

do. 

0 0 34 

do. 

arshine 

do. 

0 7 

do. 

0 0 30-10 

do. 

do. 

do. 

0 7 

do. 

0 0 3 6-10 

do. 

do. 

do. 

0 10 ! 

do. 

0 0 51-7 

do. 

do. 

do. 1 

0 7 

do. 

0 0 3 0-10 

do. 

do. j 

do. 

0 18 

do. 

0 0 04 

do. 

11 ). 

lb. 

0 45 

do. 

0 18 1 

! 

do. 

! 

do. ! 

i 

* do. 1 

1 15 1 

do. 

1 

043 ! 

i 

do. 

I 

do. 1 

do. 

1 75 ! 

1 

do. 

0 6 53 

do. 

do. i 

do. 

1 7.5 ' 

do. 

0 6 5J 

do. 

do. I 

do. 

3 20 1 

do. 

0 11 10 

I do. 

do. 

do. j 

3 50 1 

do. 

0 12 114 

1 do. 


(continued) 


* Vai legated and with coloured patterns, spots, and stripes, woven and embroidered, pay this duty. 

f Counterpanes, if embroidered with gold, silver, silk, or worsted or cotton, come under the rubric for goods of this 
description. 

t 1. Cotton goods, mixed with silk or worsted, come under silk or woollen manufactures. 

2 . Prum the frequeut disputes us to whether particular cotton goods are to be conahlered half or non-transparent, 
and especially as regard striped and spotted aitndes, it is laid down as a rule, that if any doubt arise thereon, only 
those got^a are to be considered non-transparent which contain not more thau 0 | square arshiues in the II 4 .; but if a 
lb. contaiu more than 9|, and not above 12.^, then in lieu of 2 rou. 75 cop., the duty shall be 1 rou. 66 cop* per lb. It 
is understood that this rule does not refer to bobbiuet, pettinet, and lace, nor tu such articles as pay by the tariff a duty 
of more than B3 cop. and 2 rou. 75 cop. sil. per Ib., nor to tl osc Turkish manufactures which arc exclusively admitted m 
the ports uf the Danube, and Black and Azof Seas. 
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Weight, Measure, 
or Number. 


at 

Cotton ditto, mixed witfaii si k, and silk witii 
gold, hiUer, or tiusid, not specialty enuuie- 

rated ; 

Turkish HtuffH niid gomis, bioupht to tb*' poits of 
Themlosia, Kupatoria, and Kerrsh ; vix., 
woTeti from silk, with part cotton, iutcrwovi n' 

with gold and silver, also nezoroo i 

damkane and checberklee, woven from cottou; 

with part silk, with woven and silk flowers, and' 
spots, and half silk pasbtemali, interwoven with 

tinsel - 

handkerchiefs and shawls of silk aiid eott/in,: 

with Kold, silver, ufid pnsel bolder.-', also silk; 

pashtemul interwoven with tinsel , 

— — hanitkercbiefs and shawls of muslin, printed, 
with Asiatic patterns, and also with printed! 

borders, called testenial 

pouches, for tobacco, made of cotton, and half-l 

silk or woollen stulTs of Turki>h manufacture . , ! 

C iwries (sht lls^ 

Crabs’ eyes 

ground or pounded 

Cranes and fau'-ets of a 1 kinds 

Crystals or gla-'S polished wares, hangings, or drops 
for lustres, and articles of all kiiid.«, polished,. 
gilt, or paint* d, also ornaments of coloured 

glasswares of all sorts | 

Crystalt, real, not manufactured ' 

manufactured, articles of ! 

ditto sot i 

Cubebs ’ 

sei d 


Russian, 


lb. 


4 


do. 


do. 


do. 

pood 

do. 

do. 

do. 


do. 

lb. 

do. 

do. 

pood 

do. 


ditto, crushed or pounded i do. 

Cushions of silk, perfumed j lb. 

Dolls, of all kindx do. 

Down, eider, by laud ' pood 

ditto, by sea j do. 

of birdit of all kinds, by land j do. 

ditto, by sea 1 do. 

of beaver.H, hares, and all kinds of auimals,. 

by land ; do. 

ditto by sea , do. 

Dresaiiig-c>iHOs, work boxes, and all others not 

specially named, u^so envelopes for letters* ..., > lb. 

Dyer’s weed (a dye), Cerman ware pood 

Karthenware. delft, and stoneware ; viz., white or! 
of one cohior, of all kinds, without gold, or, 

silver, or paintings ! do. 

— — ditto, p.iinted or coloured i do, 

(Porcelain wares of all kinds are prohibited.) | 

Kmery, in pieces do. 

ground or pounded ' do. 

Enamel, manufactured, unless specially namid,; 

also ai tiiicial teeth of the same j Ib. 

set ; do. 

Extracts from dyes, such as extract from niadoer,, 

and extrait de garance, and others ' pond 

Fans of all kinds itjO 

Feathers, ostrich and all other kinds, for hats and! 
boonets, dyed or not dyed, also marabout, auo; 
bird of paradise, &c., and feathers fur^ military; 

plumes, with the case ’ lb. 

Fire and match.light boxes, bronzed, &c. &c. ....... do. 

Fish ; viz., salted, smoked, or pickled, &c., exceptj 

hen-iiigs and anchovies ! pood 

herrings, sm> Led I lOO 

' ditto, sahrd, of all kinds, except English, f | cask of 


dit'O, Knglish and Scotch, ditto [ do. 

— — ditto, Dutch, ditto 1 do. 


i 

! 


! 

I 

i 


i 


I 

i 

i 

I 


English. 


lb. 




do. 


do. 

cwt. 

do. 

do. 

de. 


do. 

lb. 

do. 

do. 

cwt. 

do. 

do. 

lb. 

do. 

cwt. 

do. 


do. 


do. 

do. 


lb. 

cwt. 


do. 

do. 

lb. 

do. 

cwt. 

100 


lb. 

do. 

cwt. 

100 

cask of 
324 lbs. 
do. 
do. 


RuFsian Money 

Jlritish Money. 

i Import 

Export 


Import 


Exjihrt 

Duty. 

Duty. 


Duty. 


Duty. 

r. c. 

r. c. 

£ 

s. 

d. 

£ 

s. d. 

1 

10 20 

1 

free 

1 

17 

01 


free 

1 

0 20 

do. 

1 

14 

1 

( 

do. 








: 4 ro 

do. 

0 

17 

5 


do. 

i 

' 11 90 

do.® 

2 

4 

1 


do. 

, 1 75 

do. 

0 

G 



do. 

2 45 

do. 

0 

<) 

J 


do. 

0 P« 

do. 

0 

9 

4 


do. 

, 0 0!> 

0 50 

0 

0 

4 

.0*5 2J 

2 50 

free 

1 

5 

11 


free 

2 .50 

i 

do. 

1 

5 

11 


do. 

! 

51) 0 

do 

25 

18 

6 2-9 


do. 

0 2I» 

do. 

0 

0 

H4-10 


do. 

2 TO 

do. 

0 

10 

0 

1 

do. 

: 6 4(1 

do. 

1 

0 

0 

1 

f do. 

2 0 

do. 

1 

0 

8 0 10! 

do. 

3 00 

do. 

1 

X7 

4 


do. 

4 .50 

do. 

2 

6 

N 


. do. 

2 00 

do. 

0 

0 

7 50 


do. 

2 30 

tin. 

0 

H 

6 21(tj 

do. 

! 15 0 

! 0 10 ! 

7 

15 

GG-9 

0 

1 04-0 

1.5 0 ! 

0 15 ! 

7 

15 

G G.9 

0 

t GO-9 

}« 

0 10 ( 
0 15 ) 

1 

^ 4 

2 

i 1 5-9 

0 

0 

1 0 4-9 

1 OG-9 

0 12 

1 20 

' 0 

1 

.3 

0 

13 0 7.9 

: 0 12 

2 0 

I*® 

1 

3 

1 

0 8 8.0 

1 G 0 

free 

j 1 

2 

2 2.3 


free 

i 0 15 

! 

do. 


1 

oi 


do. 

! 4 05 

1 

do. 

2 

8 

200 


do. 

12 U 

I do. 

1 

G 

4 

5 3-9 


do. 

0 10 1 

do. 

0 

1 

04 9 


do. 

0 30 1 

do. 

0 

3 

1 3-9 


do. 

1 4 KO 

do. 

0 

17 

9 3-0 


do. 

10 0 

do. 

1 

17 

049 


do. 

5 80 

do. 

3 

0 

n 


do. 

'25 pr ct. 

! 

di. ' 

1 

25 

per 

cent 


do. 

20 0 

i 

do. 


14 

fl 


do. 

1 1 20 

do. 

0 

4 

53 0 


do. 

j 3 GO 

do. 

1 

17 

4 


do. 

0 35 

do. 1 

0 

1 

2 


do. 

jo 90 

do. j 

0 

3 

0 


do. 

1 30 

do. 

0 

4 

4' 


do. 

i 3 00 1 

do. ! 

0 

12 

0 


do. 


{coHtlHued^ 


Observations . — Manufactures of cotton mixed with silk, and Asiat'e silk Btiiflk, imported from Asia Minor to the 
Crimea, and to the Purts of Theodosia, Biipateria, and KerUh, pay duty according to a special list. 

Sfapiples of printed goods, as miiHlins and quiltings t-qual to 1 arshine in length (28 inches) and not more than one 
of one pattern, are allowed to be imported for manufactures duty free, provided f emiirsion be obtained. 

Foreii.'%maniiriCtures, not allowed to be imported, hut which may be required as sample-i, may he admitted, in 
the requisite quantity, by the express permission of the minister of finance. 

* If imported in plain boxes or cases, without ornaments, knives, razors, scissors, &c., they are to be weighed 
together with the box, and the duty leried as fur those articles. 
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Russian Monty 



British Money. 

ARTICLES. 

weigiiT, measure, 
or Number. 

Import 

Duty. 

Expert 

Duty. 


Import 

Duty. 


F.x port 
Duty. 


Ul•s^ian. 

English. 

r. c. 

r c. 

£* 

s. 

d. 

£ 

s. d. 

Fish, ht'rringsfrorn the Norwepisii flshmes, import- ( 

caitk of 

. a-ik of 

N 35 


0 

1 

2 



ed by the gnvernnieiit of Archangel, hy coasters r 
anchovies and sardines 

0 poods 
pood 

324 lbs. 
cwt. 

J 

3 15 

do. 


12 

8 


do. 

codfish, imported to Archangel by coasters 

do. 

do. 

0 5 

do. 

u 

0 

G'i-9 


do. 

all kinds of live, free.— (See 'ruble I,) 

lb. 

lb. 

0 8 

do. 

0 

0 

3 5-9 


do. 

books, without ornaments 

dm 

do. 

0 80 

do. 

0 

2 

110-10 


do. 

— ditto, with ornaments 

do. 

do. 

6 0 

do. 

,0 

18 

0 2 10 


do* 

Fishing rods, in walkingstirks, and all others 

do. 

do. 

1 0 

do. 

0 

3 

8 4-9 


do. 

Flax and hemp ; vis., yarns nf codilla and himp . . . 

pood 

cwt. 

4 80 

0 5 

2 

9 

9 .3-9 

0 

0 0 2-9 

of male hemp, blearht d or utiblca bed 

do. 

do. 

4 80 

0 10 

2 

9 

9 3-9 

0 

1 0 2-9 

yarns, of flax bleached or unbleached, or cut up 

into lint 

yarns made by maihiuery, on the production 

nf proper certificates 

do. 

do. 

4 80 

0 25. 

\ 

0 

0.3 9 

0 

2 7 1-9 

do. 

do. 

4 80 

free 

2 

9 

9 3-9 


free 

— — threads, or twisted yams, bleached or un- 
bleaclied, also weavers' threads 

do. 

do. 

4 80 

0 25 

2 

9 

9 3-9 

0 

2 7 1-9 

— — ditto, ditto, dytd 

flaxen wicks 

do. 

do. 

7 20 

free 

3 

14 

8 


free 

do. 

do. 

(i 50 

0 25 

3 

7 

48 9 

0 

2 7 19 

manufactures of ; * viz., cambric, Kammerturk., 

and 1 . 1110 , white and plain 

Ih. 

lb. 

5 GO 

free 

1 

0 

8 1-9 


free 

haiidkeruhiefs «)f the same, with small borders, 

white and coloured, woven and printed, not 
wider than one inch 

do. 

do. 

5 GO 

do. 

j 

0 

8 1-9 


do. 

ditto, with corners and borders broader than 

one inch, and with flowers in the centre 

do. 

do. 

G 00 

do. 

1 

5 

OG-9 


do. 

linens, mixed with cotton, except those which 

follow 

do. 

do. 

1 85 

do. 

0 

G 

10 2-9 


do. 

ditto, p •cket.handkerchicfs of the same, with 

nr t^thout borders 

ditto, all manufactures, dyed of one or more 

colours, woven, interwoven, and embroidered 
except such as are specially enumerated 

do. 

do. 

2 10 

do. 

0 

7 



do. 

do. 

do. 

0 90 

do. 


5 



do. 

ditto handkerchiefs of the same 

do. 

do. 

9 20 

do. 

1 

14 

0 8-9 


do. 

wax cloth, of flax, hemp, or cotton, or of these 

mixed 

do. 

do. 

0 GO 

do. 

0 

2 

2 6-9 


do. 

taiilc-cloths, napkins, and towels, of linen, on 

of linen mixed with cotton or wool, white, 
coloured, or variegated, woven and inttirwoven . 

do. 

do. 

2 .30 

do. 

0 

8 

0 2-9 


do. 

buttons of thread (linen) 

do. 

do. 

4 GO 

do. 

9 

17 

0 4-9 


do. 

— — stockings and nightrap.s, white or coloured .... 

do. 

di‘. 

1 20 

do. . 

U 

4 

5 3-9 


do. 


do. 

do. 

1 80 

do. ! 

0 

G 

8 


do. 

fishiug'iiets 

do. 

do. 

1 0 50 

do. 

0 

1 

10 2-9 


do. 

Fhnts for guns 

pood 

cwt. i 

0 20 

0 5 

0 

2 

0 9-10 

0 

0 62 10 

Flowers, herbs, grasses, and roots, odoriforou.s, for 
cosmetics, us patshoul herb, qiiaraiicusea root, 
6ic 

do. 

do. 

2 0 

free 

1 

0 

8 8-9 


free 

artificial, of all kinds, with the box, &e 

lb. 

lb. 

12 0 

do. 

2 

4 

5 3-9 


do. 

Foil, of all kinds 

do. 1 

1 do. 

1 25 

do. 

0 

4 

7 5-9 


do. 

Fiirdavft ; viz., small articles known under this 
name, such as wooden snuiT-hoxes, cases, reeds 
ill the form nf flutes, small looking-glasses, 
bracelets, flie.s, saws, and gimlets, sulphur, 
mutches and steels, 4(ec. &c • 

do. 

do. 

i 

0 70 

do. 

I 

j 

1 

0 

2 

7 1-9 


do. 

silver or plate buckles, called in Greek 

paphtalir also silver bracelets, collars, chains,! 
earrings, and rings, such as used by Asiatii:B . . . 

do. 

do. 

7 0 

do. 

1 

5 

11 1-9 

t 

do. 

ditto, ditto, of pinchbeck 

do. 

do. 

1 40 

do. 

0 

5 

2 2-9 


do. 

Frames, for mirrors, pictures, and i ngravings, ex- 
cept auch as arc specially enumerated and 
metallic 

arshine 

• 

yard 

• 1 0 

do. 

0 

4 

3 3-7 


do. 

wooden of all kinds, carved and gilt 

do. 

do. 

0 GO 

do. 

0 

2 

6 0-7 


do. 

Fruits and vegetables ; viz., pineapples 

earh 

each 

0 30 

do. 

0 

1 

0 


do. 

oranges and lemons 

box of .300 

b' X 1 f 300 

0 80 

do. 

0 

2 

8 


do. 

diito, peel of 

pood 

cwt. 

0 20 

do. 

0 

2 

0 8-9 


do. 

— — pomegranates 

do. 

do. 

0 90 

do. 

0 

9 

4 


do. 

apples and pears of all sorts | 

cask of 

2 ankers 

1 cask of 

2 ankers 

1 1 2l) 

do. 

0 

4 

0 


do. 

— ditto, and berries of all kinds, steeped or ( 
pickled / 

cask of 

2 aukers 

cask of 

2 ankers 

1 1 50 

do. 

0 

5 

0 


do. 

cherries and plums of all kinds, eiiher fresh or 

pickled 

do. 

do. 

1 60 

do. 

0 

5 

• 

4 


do. 

gra(>es ditto... 

T ood 

cwt. 

3 0 

do. 

1 

11 

1 3-9 


do. 

— — olives ditto 

1 do. 

do. 

2 00 

do. 

1 

6 

11 3-9 


do. 

all other fruits, fresh or pickted, not specially ( 

enuiiiera'ed \ 

i ca*k of 

2 ankers 

cask of 

2 ankers 

1 1 GO 

do. 

0 

5 

4 


do. 

nuts ; viz., piatachio-nuts 

pood 

cwt. 

1 90 

do. 

0 

19 

8 4-9 


do. 

cocoa nuts 

every 10 

every 10 ] 

0 40 

do. 

0 

1 

4 

4a 

do. 


(continued) 


* All unbleached manufacturer pay the aamc aa bleached. 
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ni'SSIAN TAIUFF, 


ARTICLES. 


We»Kbt, Measure, 
or Number. 


llutisiau Money. 


i Import I Rxp<irt 
! Duty. ; Duty. 


British Money. 


Import 

Duty. 


Exp«j*t 

Duty. 


Fraitfl and vegetables.— Vala^ liiaii, Spanish, Lubec, 
KaMt Indian, and cedar nuts, also walnuts, and[ 
other forest and (inrden nuts and thc.r ahells. . .| 

— chestnuts 

— almonds in the shell and kernels 

— — peach stones or kerntds 

— — dried as pears, apples, cherries, prunes, 

peaches, apricots, figs, raisin^, currants, dates, 
and hitter oranges, &c., also berries, myrtle, and 
bilberry, &c., and not in sugar, and Turkish 

confrcts {rakatluknm) 

ditto at (he ports of the Danube and lllack and 

Azof Seas 1. 

Canib beaus 

fruits of all kinds in liqueurs, in plain phials or 

veAseki, including the same ^ 

— fruits of all kinds in vinegar, &c , pickled, in-j 

eluding the jar 

<— lemons, pickled ^ 

— melona and water-melnus, beans, cucumbers: 
peas, &c., salted and pickled, including the jars. I 

potatoes, by sea 

other kitchen vegetables aud fruits, free. -(iVej 

Table //.) I 

Fumigating powders and pastilles | 

Fungus (raatchpaper) ...i 

Furs ; viz., bears, tigers, panthers, leopards, lions,' 

and zebras ! 

polecat and bbickfox and chinchilla ! 

— racoons, wolves, lynxes, foxes, and all others! 

not specially named 

— sheep skins and Angora sheep skins, dyed,' 

by land 

— ditto, by sea \ 

muskrats | 

ditto tails ; 

fox and marten skins 

— other ! 

Galangal, the root ; 

• ground 

Gall-nuts ' 

Gamboge j 

Games of all kinds, ns dies.*, backgammon, > 

Garnets, real or artiflria', on string.s ' 

— — ditto, ground and polished, not strung, and ar-‘ 

tides made of them 

set 

Ginger, dry in pieces 

ground or powdered 

Gingerbread of all kind^ 

Glass; yix., window, glass vessels, pend.-ints, drnp.s, 
&C., not polished and without oruanients, unless] 

specially enumerated 

watch glasses 

— optical glasses, set or mounted (except specta-j 

cles and eye glasses 

artificial e^esof glass 

beads, or bugles, on strings , 

— ditto, articles, as purses, &c., made of the same. I 

set 

Glazets (cloth of silver and gold of all kinds) .... 
Gloves, of all kinds; viz., kid, glazed, ineu’s aiidl 

women's white or coloured, with or wiihout| 

buttons 

the same stamped or embroidered, 

— — of chamois leather, not specially named 

— of cotton, or half-ootton, white or coloured. . 

ditto, embroidered 

— — of linen, white or coloured 

— — ditto, embroidered 

of silk (white) or hall-silk ditto 

ditto, coloured or variegated 









Russian. 

Btiglish. 

r. c. 

r. c. 

.€ 

s. 

d. 

j 

pood 

( 

C«'t. 

0 75 

free 

0 

7 

0 3-0 

do. 

do. 

0 00 

do. 

0 

» 

4 

do. 

* do. 

2 0 

do. 

1 

0 

8 8-0 

'do. 

do. 

0 70 

do. 

0 

7 

3 1-9 

do. 

do. 

1 85 

do. 

0 

10 

22-0 

do. 

dn. 

0 05 

do. 

0 

g 

10 2-0 

do. 

do. 

0 50 

do. * 


5 

2 2-0 

lb. 

lb. 

0 55 

do. 

0 

1 

3 5-0 

do. 

do. 

0 70 

dn. 

0 

2 

7 1-0 

cask of 

2 arikt r«i 

[ P*P« 

4 50 

do. 

0 

15 

0 

lb. 

1b. 

0 no 

do. 

0 

2 


chetwert 

impl. qr. 

0 60 

do. 

0 

2 

10 2-7 

lb. 

lb. 

1 25 

do. 

0 

4 

7f 

pood 

cwt. 

2 40 

do. 

1 

4 

10} 

lb. 

lb. 

2 50 

do. 

0 

0 

3 1-0 

do. 

do. 

3 50 

do. 

0 

12 11 5-0 

do. 

do. 

*1 0 

do. 

0 

3 

8 4-9 1 




pood 



.. 1 

do. 

do. 

1 0 

0 10 

0 

H 

8 4-9 i 

do. 

do. 

I 0 

0 20 

0 

3 

8 4-9 i 

do. 

do. 

0 30 

free 

0 

1 

1 3-0 i 

10 tails 

10 tails 

0 50 

do. 

0 

0 

2 

lb. 

lt>. 

0 4.5 

0 20 

0 

1 

8 

do. 

do. 1 

0 (30 

0 20 

0 

2 

2 0-0 

pood ! 

cwt. i 

1 10 

free 

0 

11 

5 

do. 

do. 

2 20 

, do. 

1 

2 

»} 

dn. 

do. 

0 40 

do. 


4 

1 7-9 

do. 

1 do. 

2 .00 

do. 

1 

5 

11 < 

lb. 

: lb. ! 

2 0 

do. 

0 

7 

5 

do. 

do. , 

0 75 

do. 

0 

2 


do. 

1 do. 

1 80 

dn. 

0 

n 

8 

do. 

1 do. 

3 00 

do. 

0 

13 

4 i 

pond 

cwt. 

2 50 

dn. 

I 

5 

11 , 

do. 

do. 

1 3 0 

do. 

1 

11 

II 1 

lb. 1 

[ lb. 

0 60 

do. 

0 

2 

2 6-0 1 

i 

pood j 

cwt. 

, 18 0 

do. 

0 

0 

» I 

lb. j 

lb. 

0 75 

do. 

0 

2 

0 3 -0 I 

do. j 

do. 

0 20 

do. 

0 

0 

8 8-4) ; 

do. 1 

do. 

2 40 

do. 

0 

8 

10 6-9 

pood 1 

cwt. 

1 50 

do. 

0 

15 

7 

lb. ; 

lb. 

1 80 

do. 

0 

6 

8 

do. 

do. 

3 60 

do. 

0 

13 

4 

do. 

do. 

10 0 

do. 

1 

17 

oi 

do. 

do. 

7 60 

do. 

1 

7 

0 3-9 

dn. 

do. 

10 0 

do. 

1 

17 

0 4-9 

do. 

do. 

7 50 

do. 

1 

7 

9 3-0 

do. 

do. 

0 83 

do. 1 

0 

3 

08-9 

do. 

do. 

1 25 

do. 

0 

4 

7 5-9 

do. 

do. 

1 25 

do. 

0 

4 

7 5-9 

do. 

do. 

1 DO 

do. 

0 

7 

04-0 

do. 

do. 

5 0 

do. 

0 

18 

<12-0 

do. 

do. 

7 30 

do. 

1 

7 

0 4-0 


£ .V. ( 1 . 


free 

do. 

do. 

do. 


do. 

do. 
d >. 

do. 

do. 

do. 

r 

do. 

do. 


do. 

do. 


do. 


do. 

cwt. 

1 0 4 a 

2 0g>{> 
free 
do. 

2 0 8 -» 
2 0 S-H 
free 
do. 
dn. 

dn. 
tin. 

do. 

do. 

do. 

do. 

do. 

do. 


do, 

do. 

do. 

do. 

do. 

do. 

do. 

do. 


do. 
do. 
do. 
do. 
do. 
do. 
do. 
do. 
do. 
(continued) 


* Gr^-breasted fox-skins, known in commerce by that denomination, are to pass as red fox-skins under this 
head, in alt ports except chose of the White .Sea, and pay a duty ol 1 rouble i>er lb.— The above to ports of the White 
Sea, if imported by coasters of that sea, pay 45 cop. per Ih. 

Ohservaliuns.- 1. Passenffers and travellers are only allowed to bring one f.ir cloak each, 

2. Such optical glasse.-, only, are allowed to bo imported, as are used, without being silvered (as mirrors) 



RUSSIAN TARIFF. 
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ARTICLES. 


Gloves of silk embroidered 

; of woollen or worsted, coloured, &c 

Grain of Avignon (u dye) 

Green dyes or paints ; via., liriinswick, iirtuneti, 
Parisian i^cbwciu fort, imperial, Toi«kan, Berg, 
Nej, mineral, Saxon, Gbraiie, and other similar 

greuiiH, also liquid green {verd U'anf.ique) 

sap green, in bladders 

Glue, strong, for joiner’s use 

for slioemakerH, into the ports of the f/anube 

and Black and White Seas 

Guns and pistols.— (.Vrc Mvtals, and works oJ‘.) 

Gums ; viz., copal, sanderac* gum dragon (traga* 
caiith), Arabian, Senegal, aud.otlit'rs not spe- 
cially enumerated 

glim (arabio)* 

Gypsum, in pieces 

wrought, as urns, stututs, 

Hair, human, not manufactured 

— — uiauulactuied 

Harness, of all kinds, of foreign fashion, with 

buckles, hits, curbs, &c 

Hats, of wood or chip, called ya'iUe de viz, and sbecth 

and 'tapes nf ihu suiue 

of sti'aw, or woven cotton, and the same with 

silk or thread in the warp 

— (Other kinds prohibited. .See I'ahle Ji.) 

Hidis; VIZ., of reindeer, pigs, and all others not 
speckWIy named, als> tnft,'* Kus.sia leather, 
of all kinds, and straps and belts of the walrua’ 

hide 

(Oth^* sorts admitted free. .SVr 7\ddr /.) 

Honey, raw, and virgin honey 

Hops 

Horns and hoofs, of the reindettr, and all other 

cattle and wild hea^t!t •• 

■ of the reindeer, rasped 

all manufactures of horn, except such us aie 

specially enumerated 

Horsehair, manufactures of, us sieves, haircluili, ^:c. 

indigo 

ground or pounded 

- cudbear (lac dye) 

ink, common, of all kinds, and Indian ink 

• — powder 

typographic, in all lorm.s 

instruments ; f viz., muthemutical, and fur skeicliiiig 
and drawing, and also physical, surgical, and hy- 
draulic, of copper, brass, or steel, iJtc 

surgical, of silver or platina 

— ditto, of gold 

of brass, for bookbinders, for stampi ng and 

printing 

— - musical; vi/.., alto, countertenors, and tliitc.s.. 

barns, and paiitaglioiii 

violoncellos and bass viols 

-- — bugles, trumpets, hums, clarinets 

barmoiiicas 

guitars, mandoliucN, dulcimers, bassoi us, haut- 
boys, and serpentines 

harpsichords and pianofortes of all kinds 

organs, used in churches of foreign creeds 

ditto, common, portable 

ditto, sitiall 

positives, largo 

ditto, small... 

post-horns j 

violins [ ' 

ditto bows, &c., of all sorts 

' - - • Afesaud llagelets of all kinds 

all other musical iiutruments not named above, 

and separate appurtenances belonging to the 
same, as music-stands, tuning-forks, metro- 
nomes, ike. t 




Russian Money. 


British Money. 

Weight, 

Measure, 

















or M umber. 

Import 

Export 


Impi.rt ^ 


Export 



Duty. 

Duty. 


Duty. 


Duty. 

Hu.ssiau. 

English. 

r. 

c. 

r. c. 

1* 

s. 

d. 

Jt* 

s. d. 

, lb. 

lb. 

7 

liO 

free *1 

1 

8 

1 7-9 


free 

do. 

do. 

1 

GO 

do. 

« 

5 

11 1-9 


do. 

do. 

■* 

do. 

0 

2 

do. 

0 

0 

OS-9 


do. 

pood 

cwt. 

3 

SO 

do. 

1 

19 

5 


do. 

do. 

do. 

0 

00 

do. 

(► 

G 

n 


do. 

do. 

do. 

1 

2.) 

0 5 

0 

12 

5 3-9 

0 

0 G 2-9 

do. 

do. 

0 

70 

free 

0 7 

3 1-9 


free 

do. 

do. 

1 

SO 

do. 

0 

18 

8 


do. 

do. 

do. 

0 

35 

do. 

0 

3 



do. 

do. 

do. 

0 

10 

do. 

0 

1 

li? 


do. 

do. 

do. 

1 

20 

do. 

0 

12 

H 


do. 

lb. 

lb. 



puod 




cwt. 

c 

00 

0 0 

1 

a 

ii'i 

0 

0 7i 

do. 

do. 

11) 

50 

free 

I 

18 

i<»i 


free 

do. 

do. 

1 20 

do. 

(. 

4 

5 ;t-9 


do. 

do. 

do. 

4 

0 

do. 

0 

1 1 

9 7-9 


do. 

do. 

do. 

15 

0 

do. 

2 

15 

G G-y 


do. 

do. 

do. 

1 

U 

do. 

0 

3 

K 4-9 


do. 

pood 

cwt. 

2 

0 

0 10 

1 

G 

8 8-9 

0 

1 0 1-9 

do. 

do. 

J 

•J5 

0 5 

0 

15 

0 4-9 

0 

0 0 2-9 

do. 

do. 

0 

« 

0 0 

0 

U 

8 

0 

0 7A 

do. 

do. 

1 

SO 

free j 

u 

IS 


free 

lb. 

lb. 

2 

50 

do. I 

0 

9 

3 1-9 


do. 

do. 

do. 

u 

20 

do. 

0 

0 

9 


tin. 

pood 

cwt. 

5 

SO 

do. 

3 

0 



do. 

do. 

do. 

0 

SO 

do. 

3 

10 

gJ 


do. 

do. 

do. : 

5 

80 

do. 

3 

0 



do. 

lb. 

Ib.J 

i 

0 

do. 

U 

3 

s'*! -9 


do. 

do. 

do. 

1 

20 

do. 

0 

4 

5 3-9 


do. 

do. 

do. 

•2 

50 

do. 

1 

5 

H 1-9 


do. 

do. 

do. 

0 

30 

do. 

0 

1 

H 


do. 

do. 

do. 

1 

20 

do. 

0 

4 


dll. 

do. 

do. 

0 

0 

do. 

1 

2 

•4 


do. 

do. 

do. 

1 

e 

do. 

0 

3 

0 


do. 

each 

each 

J 

50 

do. 

0 

.5 


do. 

do. 

do. 

00 

0 

do. 

1.5 

0 

0 


do. 

do. j 

do. 

5 

0 

do. 

0 

IG 

K 


tki. 

do. 

do. 

i 

80 

do. 

0 

G 

0 


do. 

do. 

do. 

15 

0 

do. 

2 

10 

0 


do. 

do. 

do. 

*2 50 

do. 

0 

8 

4 


do. 

do. 

do. 

loo 

0 

do. 

Id 

13 

4 


do. 

do. 

do. 

100 

u 

do. 

10 

13 

4 


do. 

do. 

do. 

12 

0 

do. 

2 

0 

0 


do. 

do. 

do. 

1 

50 

do. 

0 

.5 

0 


do. 

do. 

do. 

15 

0 

do. 

2 

10 

0 


do. 

do. 

do. 

1 

0 

do. 

0 

.3 

4 


do. 

do. 

do. 

0 25 

do. 

0 

0 

10 


do. 

do. 

do. 

1 

50 

do. 

0 

5 

t) 


do. 

do. 

do. 

0 

30 

do. 

0 

1 

0 • 


do. 

do. 

do. 

0 

30 

do. 

0 

1 

0 


do. 

lb. 

lb. 

1 

20 

dp. 

0 

.J 



do. 


{continued') 


* Under Hus head, only chcrrif gum is allowed to pass, 
t A*.- t**ey are weighed together with the same, 

pay a separate duty *^**^** **^”***^^^ instruments are imported, arc to be lunsidercd as appuitcnaiiccs ,and do not 
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RUSSIAN TAUllF 


A 11 T 1 C 1. K s. 


Iris-ritot (radi.v irit/fn //orrtiihi i ) 

lsinglat-8, in t<li(u't£i orcakcM 

- ■■ ditto, iufi rii>r kinds 

Ivory; >iz., elopbaurs' t»'otli, in piirrs, sea row, 
morse, or walrus ditto, and tisiitoeth of all 

kinds 

- - ditto, ^nniiid, \r 

— - • nianufactures of 

Jet, or black andier 

m ail ufar tilled 

■ - set 



Weight, 

M easurc. 

llussian Money. 

i 

British 

Money. 

c 


or Number. 

Import 

Duty. 

Export 

Duty. 

Import 

Duty. 

Export 

Duty. 


Iltissian. 

pood 

1 English. 

! . cwt. 

r. r. 

I 20 

r. c. 
Iree 

i jf .V. tf. 

0 12 .5 3-0 

£ s. tl. 
free 

1 


IS 0 

1 2.'» 

7 1.5 (D5-0 1 

0 12 


do. 

j do. 

1 IS « 1 

0 .50 

7 1.5 (Ui-U! 

0 5 2 2-I> 


do. 

do. 

do. 

lb. 

do. 

do. 


I 


Juii'cs ; vix., ofjuic^ of lenions. 


: r cask i 

1 V 

( tihda. 3 


po<id 

do. 

do. 


• — of pomei^ranutcs, apples, &c... 

- • - black currants, and elderberries ' 

Kerines (grains) ! 

Lace, blonde, bobbinet, iiiiillings, Arc., of thread,' 
flax, or (otton, and mixed, white and coloured! 

handkerehieft thereof ' 

ditto of, or mixed with silk* * 

peleriues of cotton lace, with white cotton em-; 

broidtn y, ready in ide f | 

L:d e (a dye), and such like dyes ; 

Lampblack ' pood 

Lanterns of all kinds ' 

Lead and chalk pencils, in cuniinou wood, and chalks 

in sticks j 

ditto, in cedar, or glass tubes • 

ditto of all kinds, coloured or white, iu wood,J 

also coloured in sticks : 

plumbago of all kinds, also redaud black chalk.,' 

in piece.4 

nitrate of \ 

Letters, for pi ititiug.—(AV> Tyj^eg.) i 

Lime (calx; of all kinds, except antinionial and 

chloric j 

Linui bags, coarse of all kinds, by land ' 

ditto, by sua ' 

Liquorice>root i 

— ditto juice ; 

Liquor saturni 1 

Litmus I 

Macaroni, of all kinds ! 

Mace I 

Madder, al.so Cena or Kena, an berb i 

— r— ditto, ground or pounded j 

Malachite, wrought ; 

set with broir/e | 

not wrought, free. — (Sn' I'ahlv /. i ; 

Marcasite, polished aud wruiiglit I 

• ditto, set with bronze | 

ill pieces, free . — (Sec TaWe J.) • 

Marble, grauite, porphyry, and other similar stoues. ; 

. — ■ wrought, but without bronze urnauieuts, orj 

ground into dust ' 

Masks, of all kinds ! 

Mastic, white aud gray 


do. 
do. 
do. 
lb. 
do. 
do. 

( cask i 
; of2 
f hhils. \ 
cwt. 
i do. 

I do. 


1 80 
2 CiO 
;t bo 
0 40 
:) (io 
7 20 

4 r>o 


free 

do. 

do. 

do. 

do. 

do. 


0 18 H 

1 b i\ 

0 12 \\\ 
0 1 r»i 

0 i;» 4 

1 0 s 


dd. ; 0 15 0 


do. 

do. 

do. 


I 


0 fi 2 fi.O 
2 I 5 T-'.l 
4 13 4 


free 

do. 

do. 

do. 

do. 

do. 

do. 

do. 

do. 

do. 


at Arcliaugel and Onega \ 

Mat bags,t small 

large | 

Moat, fresh, salted, smoked, or dried, and sausages! 


Meerschaum, unwrought ! 

wrought or set I 

!Meta|s, viz. : — mauufactuied articles of gold andl 

silver, except those specially named I 

& gold loaf, pure, inclu'ling the book 

silver ditto, ditto J 


Ib. : 

lb. 

12 

0 ! 

do. 

2 

4 

5 3 10 

r 

do. 

do. 

do. 

22 

>0 1 

do. 1 

4 

3 

4 


do. 

do. 

do. * 

12 

0 i 

do. ; 


4 

5 310 


do. 

do. 

do. j 

2 

10 I 

do. ! 

0 

H 

<5 2-0 , 


d). 

pOOil 

cwt. 1 

0 25 

do. 

0 

2 

7 10 : 


do. 

do. ; 

do. ! 

8 

" i 

do. 


2 1 1 .5-11 ; 


do. 

dozen 

dozen ' 

0 

^ i 

do. 

0 

0 

:ih 1 


do. 

do. : 

tio. i 

0 

20 , 

do. j 

0 

0 



.do. 

lb. i 

11). i 

0 

50 1 

a„. 1 

0 

1 

loj ! 


do. 

pood 

j 

cwt. ' 

0 

0 i 

do. ' 

0 

0 

7^ 1 


do. 

do. 

do. ' 

1 

so ; 

do. 1 

0 

IS 

8 

i 


do. 

do. 

do. 1 

0 

t 

r» 

do. 

0 

0 

1 

7.) , 


do. 

100 

11)0 ; 

3 

0 I 

do. 

0 

10 

0 ' 


do. 

do. 

do. 1 

3 

0 1 

0 25 

u 

10 

0 

0 

0 10 

pt>od 

cwt. 

0 

30 

tree 

0 

:i 

130 


free 

do. 

do. 

4 

0 ! 

do. 

2 

1 

5 7-0 


do. 

do. 

do. 

2 

50 

do. 

1 

5 

11 l-‘i , 


do. 

do. 

1 do. 

1 

20 , 

do. 

II 

12 

5 34) 1 


do. 

do. 

: do. 

4 

no 

do. 

2 

7 

8 4 1) 


do. 

do. 

j do. 

20 

0 1 

do. 

10 

7 

4H-I) 


do. 

do. 

1 do. 

U 

80 1 

do. 1 

0 

8 

31 


do. 

do. 

do. 

1 

0 i 

do. i 

0 

10 



do. 

lb. 

1 lb. 

2 

llO 

do. 


10 

8 8-0 


do. 

do. 

i 

li 

" i 

do. 

1 1 

1 

2 

2 2-3 


do. 

do. 

! do. 

0 

70 i 

do. 

1 ^ 

2 

7 1-0 


do. 

do. 

1 ! 

(i 

0 i 

do. 

! 1 

2 

2 2-3 


do. 

pood 

i cwt. 

1 

0 

1 

.1 ■ 

i 

do. 

! 0 

0 

3 7-0 i 


do. 

do. 

1 , 

1 do. 

1 

2.5 ; 

do. 

! 0 

12 

n 50 ; 


do. 

lb. 

lb. 

5 

20 ’ 

do. 

0 

11) 

3 10 


do. 

pood 

i cwt. 1 

1 1 

15 i 

do. 

0 

11 

II I’D 

i 

do. 

1 piece 

mat 1 

1 0 

J ! 

0 3 

0 

0 

0« 

i 0 

ft li 

4 do. 

I 4 do. 

0 

1 ; 

0 3 

0 

0 

OS 

: U 

ft IH 

each 

• each 

0 

3 

0 1 

' 0 

0 

li 

0 

0 o v; 

do. 

1 do. 

0 

tl : 

0 2 

i 

0 

4 ; 

0 

ft OjJ 

pooil 

j cwt. 

3 

f!0 1 

0 « 

1 

j 1 

17 

4 

i 

0 7^ 

lb. 

1 lb. 

0 

2.5 j 

free 


0 

11 10 


free 

do. 

1 do. 

2 

.50 : 

1 

do. 

1 ” 

0 

3 1-1) 


do. 

ad va). 

j ad val. 

35 

% 

! do. 

j 

35 

c 

% 


do. 

Ib. 

i lb. 

2 

.50 ; 

1 (h). 

1 0 

i) 

3 I-l) 


do. 

do. 

’ do. 

1 

0 

1 do. 

1 0 

3 

8 4-0 


do. 


(cotUinucii) 


* 1. It is immaterial whether the patterns be woven or embroidered, or of any particular colours. 

2 Handkerchiefs, scarfs, pelerines, , allowed ri> be imported, trijquied witb lace, blonde, <tc., pay duty ac- 
cording to the article w’ith which they are trimmed, if they be themselv’os uot liable to a higher duty. 

i C»|tm manufacture!*, transparent, and semi-transparent, embroidered with W'hite cotton, for pelerines, caps, 
and collars, &c , n.it made up, p ly duty, accordiug to this rubric. 
t On the exportation of goods in mat-bags, the bags pay no duty. 

i (»iild aud silver articles allowed to bj imported, must be of the proof required by the ukase of the 27th of No. 
vember, I Sin. 
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1 

1 Weight, Measure, 

I or M umber. 

Russiai 

Import 

Duty. 

Money. 

Export 

Dufy. 

British 

, 

Import 

Duty. 

Money. 

Ex port 
Duty. 

Alctuls, copper and brn.sH, in bars, plate.s, sheets, 

Russian. 

• 

English. 

r. c. 

r. c. .j 

r A-. d. 

il i'. »/. 

holts, fiagmeiifs, or filings, by land ! berqaet 

■ ditto, ditto, by sea j .p do. 

nianufariure.s, as cannons and mortars, alsoj 

cwt. 

do. 


U 10 

0 13 

|o »; 0.1 5 

0 0 I,> 

u 0 I- 

vessels, tnoulds, or bottles of brass i 

do. 

do. 

ii '»(> 

tree 

;i n 

free 

— - wire 

ditto, all articles made of the above, except; 

pood 

do. 

0 0 

do. 

4 13 4 

do. 

specially eniimeratefl | 

lattcn, in bars, rolls, and old or in pita:cs ,'1 i 

do. 

do. 

in 0 

di>. 

p. 10 ? 
/U 13 > 

r, 3 8 4 -'.* 

do. 

(0 0 \\ 

by lanil 

ditto, by sea .J 

wire, with the roll or bobbin on which it is 

wound ! 

berquet 

do. 

rt HO 

0 r# 04 

a 

too 1 

pond 

do. 

:t 0 

fivii 

111 1 

f 1 e(! 

musical strings of lattcn wire 

manufactured articles «f lattcn, except those 

lb. 

lb. 

0 15 

do. 

0 0 

do. 

named under musical instruments 

pood 

cwt. 

(i 00 

do. 

3 11 

do. 

manufactured articles of latrcn wire 

teniel, white and yellow, in hooks, including 

do. 

do. 

lU 0 

do. 


do. 

the same 

Ih. 

Ih. 

0 55 

do. 

0 2 0 1 -;) 

do. 

iron, cr'»t, in pigs, or fragnient.y, by land 

ditto, by aca, proliibited . — (Stv 'Vahle /J.) 

ditto, manufactured, by land 

ditto, vessels of cast iron, varnished 

ditto, in rods or Lars, and assorted in square, 

picce.s, by land ' 

ditto, by sea, probihitf'd . — (See Tuhlc II ) j 

ditto, blacksmiths' work, as anchors, nails, &c.. 

I.CMjuet 

do. 

do. 

do. 

cwt. 

do. 
do. ( 

do. S i 

i 

lu ;io 0 15 

' 

0 ID S.1 , 

1 

! 

0 11 

0 0 2 

( 0.0 0 ; 

> fne 

1 do. 

(. do. 

sheet-iron, and articles of | 

do. 

do. ! 

30 0 ; 

do. I 

1 17 4 

do. 

ditto, leeth, for hackles j 

steel, '^of all kinds, uninaniifactored ; 

ditto, scythes, hedge-knives, bill hooks, straw-j 

pood 

do. 

1 '^s ! 

do. ! 

0 12 11 

do. 

do. 

do. 

1 2.5 : 

do. ' 

0 12 11 

do. 

knivcsj^sickles, and cards for cloth | 

ditto, string.^ for musical instruments, with the 

do. 

do. 

0 40 1 

do. i 

0 4 1 7-D 

do. 

bobbins on which they are wound | 

ditto, saws, files, rasps, scrapes, ike., and other 

articles of steel and iron, or with a portion of 
brass, copper, or latteu, for arts and launufac-l 

lb. 

ib. 

0 1.5 

do. 

0 0 0 (>-0 

do. 

turcs, except such as are specially enumerated.’ 

pond 

cwt. 

1 .50 

do. 

0 1.5 <i(M» 

do. , 

ditto, springs for carriages, Ac 

ditto, ra/Airs, penknivys, with bandies of bone 
or wood, plain, steel pcie*, screws, awls, scissors 
of various kinds, small pincers, and other 
articles with plain handles, for domestic use, 

lb. 

lb. 

0 20 

do. 

0 0 H fi-D 

! 

do. 

not specially named 

ditto, pocket clasp-knives, and those gtfjierallyj 

of a larger size than penknives, having several' 

do. 

do. 

1 20 

do. 

0 1 .5 30 

i 

do. 

j 

blades, with horn or wooden handles. 1 

do. 

do. 

0 0.5 

do. 

0 3 0 2 

«lo. 

ditto, ditto, with ornamented handles 

ditto razors and pi’nkuives, with handles of 

ivory, toi toiseshell, or mother of- pearl, without: 
gold or silver mountings, also guns, pistols, and' 
other firearms, not named, with or without mount 
ings of gold, silver, copper, or iron, and w^lh or 
without gold or silver dania>keiiing, also appurte- 
nances to guns, fulminating powtler caps, com- 
iiiun locks, and such like, not specially enume- 

do. 

do. 

5 HO 

do. 

; I 1 57.0 

1 

i 

i 

! do. 

1 

i 

1 

rated * 

do. 

do. 

0 80 

dr». 

* 1 1 5 7-0 

do. 

trinkets of steel 

do. 

dji. 

(i 0 

do. 

1 1 2 2(1-0 

j do. 

wire of stetd or iron 

pewter, unwrought, in bars or rods, or old or in 

[ pood 

1 

cwt. 

1 80 

» 

do. 

i 0 IS « 

i 

1 do. 

fragments 

! do. 

do. 

0 00 

do. 

i 0 (1 2 

; do. 

ill sheets 

i do. 

do. 

1 HO 

do. 

i 0 IS 8 

{ do. 

■ ■ — manufactures of, of all kinds 

- ‘/.Ilf,* !« pinf-i'u X'l* . , - . . .... 

i 

lb. 

0 30 

1 20 

1 80 

do. 

do. 

do. 

! 0 1 1 3-0 

1012 't ‘1 11 

1 do. 

1 do. 

— — ditto, in sheets 

! do. 

do. 

1 Iv 1 ^ 

1 0 18 8 

I do. 

calamine, in pieces and rods 

1 do. 

do. 

0 12 

do. 

i 0 1 3 

1 do. 

ditto, hiirot amk pounded 

! do. 

do. 

0 45 

do. 

0 4 S 

1 do. 


do. 

do. 

2 80 

do. 

1 0 04 0 

do. 

lead ore, or iu pigs or rolls 

do. 

do. 

0 10 

do. 

; 0 1 0 1-0 . do. 

(contin Hid) 


<)hserviitiit)is.-^\- If Ibo inouUlH form part of a niar.liiiio for making macaroni, thoy aro admitted free. 

2. ManiifacturcH of copper, or of which copper forms the principal ingredient, Come under the nihric of 
“ (’opper." 

:t. Iron articles, not filed or polished, come under the head ** Blacksmiths* work.” 

4. A.II largo pocket-knives with one blade (eieept penknives) are prohibited 

* 1. Those arcit les which, under the rubric of rassors and penknives, are allowed at a duty of 1 row. 2i) cop. per 
lb., must come under this picscnt rubric, if the materials and ornauieuts hereuamed are useii upon them. 

Air-guns are prohibited. 

2 . fJuns and pistols imported in boxes or cases made purposely for them, and furnished with flints, sere w-dii veto 
gun^^orins, mouldy, ti;c., are to be weighed altogether with the case. 
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RUSSIAN TAIUKF. 


ARTIC LES. 


illiissinn Mone 5 . 


Weiglit, Mfiwnrp, 
or Nuiiibi-r. 


j Import 
I Duty. 


Briti:»h Money. 


Export ' Import 
Duty, j Duty. 


Metals, lead, maHiif.icfiirea of, as bullets, shot, and; 

lead in sbeetit, mid zinc manufactured 

— — lithar{i:o 

mezeri’on, a dye 

ditto, ground or crushed 

Mica 

Mosaics, mounted or set 

not mounted, frie.— ( kSVc Tuhle 1.) 

Mother-of-pearl, unwroiiglit 

manufactured articles of 

set ' 

Muriatic, boracic, and pbospboric acids 

Music, bound in boards or leather 

Musical boxes, in common wooden, or tin cases,'. 

plain or painted 

watches of gold* 

ditto of silver 

Mushrooms, tniffles, ebanipi<rnons, and all ot]ier.s 

in oil nr vinegar 

Mustard, dry 

prepared, including tiie ve.sscl 

seed 

Natrum nitricum (iiitraN* of soda) 

Neapolitan yfdlow, and Engli.sb ch: ornate 

Needles, sewing 

for packing, liarne.'S, snilclolb, \:c 

of all kinds, not .specially named 

Network of silk (i:alled truu-trou) 

Nettle thread (literal) 

Nutmegs 

Ochres, except such as are specially nameil 

Oil ; vi/., of olivc.s, cocoa-nut, and palm, and utbei 
sorts, not specially ciuimcratcd, in casks, after' 

deducting the tare ' 

— — ditto, in earthen vessels, buttles, or lla^ks, in- 1 

eluding the vessel, &c ' 

drying oil ; 

— — • train, by land i 

ditto, by sea ; 

scented, of all kinds, except those named under', 

7\potbi;cui'ie.%’ sttiffs, in plain flasks and bottles,. 

including the glass ■ 

scented, of all kind.s, in flask.H ground and pn- 
lisbt d, al.-o with geld and silver or metallic stop 
pers or screws, ornamented ; and also in flasks 
not ground, but cast with ornaments ; with the 

vessel or glasst j 

of turperitine ! 

flintments of s.ilve, f.)r razor-strops, vVe 

Ophites (serpentine stones) 

manufactures of 

ornamented with bronze, Aic 

Dpium+ 

Orclnil ! 

Orders and crosses, fonugn) 

Orpimeut 

Oxide of Titanium f , 

Daints ; viz., all kinds of uiiniuturi* paints, Ij and 

all others not specially enninerated .v ; 

• imported in oruaTiiented wood'-n boxes, < r in' 

cases of tin, paj if r mavlU^ &c., witli the box.. . . ; 

ground, in papcis, used for painting, ike...., ... 

— — — mineral, with glass, lor paiiitlng on porceljin 

and china * 

Palms, or palm-hiMin-lies, used by the Jews * 

Paper; viz., f,ir drav.ing or music, ruled or not, 
also ornamciited for embroider jog, and str.wedi 
or sprinkled with worsted or s. iid ' 


Export 

Duty. 


: English 

llns.^ian. 

r. 

c. 

r. c. 


s. 

a. 

£ 

S, fl. 

1 Ib. 

lb. 

0 

30 

free 

1 0 

1 

12-3 


free 

1 pood 

cwt. 

0 

30 

do. 

0 

3 

1 2.3 


do. 

1 do. 

do. 

0 

ir* 

do. 

0 

1 

& 


do. 

do. 

1 

do. 

0 

15 

do. 

pood 

0 

4 

8 


do. 

cwt. 

i lb. 

Hr 

« 

70 

0 2.1 

i 

2 

7 1-9 

0 

2 7 1- 

do. 

do. 

(3 

0 

tree 

: 1 

1 

2 

2 2-3 


free 

! do. 

do. 

0 

1.5 

d.>. 

1 u 

0 

«2.3 


do. 

i do. 

do. 

5 

0 

do. 

i « 

18 

(1 2-9 


do. 

j do. 

do. 

10 

0 

do. 

1 

17 

0 2-9 


do. 

1 pood 

cwt. 

*2 


d(i. 

' 1 

{) 

0 (i.l» 


d >. 

_i «>• 

lb. 

0 

10 

do. 

0 

0 

4 4-9 


do. 

. i each 

', each 

2 

so 

i do. 

(» 

{) 

4 

1 

do. 

. > do. 

' do. 

15 

0 

i do. 

' 2 

lU 

u 

1 

do. 

. 1 do. 

i do. 

: rt 

0 

1 do. 

; 1 

0 

8 

1 

do. 

. ' pooil 

cwf. 

i.i 

0 

do. 

« 

1 t 


1 . 

do. 

111. 

lb. 

0 

‘20 

do. 

0 

0 

U 

1 

dti. 

do. 

do. 

0 

TjO 

; do. 

u 

1 

m 

I 

do. 

poiul 

! cvt. 

t» 

*2.1 

do. 

0 

2 

7 


do. 

. : bii'uMt t 

do. 

0 

(iO 

do. 

u 

U 

8 7-9 


tlo. 

. • do. 

do. 

:t 

(i.i 

i do. 

; * 

ir 



do. 

lb. 

lb. 

3 

CO 

do. 

; d 

13 

4 


do. 

do. 

do. 

a 

\*r, 

1 do. 

U 

3 

18 



do. 

do. 

do. 


0 

do. 

! u 



do. 

. do. 

do. 


r..» 

i do. 

A 

3 

4 


do. 


pood 

(to. 

bctMpiet 


cut. 

do. 

iU>. 


itr 0 

ix n 
'i. 35 


free 

do. 


y 

U 2 


li KIJ 

C 8 


a 7 1-iu 
fit'e 
do. 


pood 

do. 

: 1 

8.1 j 

d.,. 1 

0 

19 

22-9 1 

do. 

do. 

do. 

4 

0 ' 

f'o. 

2 

1 

5 7-9 i 

do. 

do. 1 

do. 

2 

3.1 ; 

do. 

1 

4 

4 4-9 

do. 

do- ’ 

do. 

0 

70 , 

0 .5 ' 

U 

7 

3 1-9 ' 

0 0 0 5 

do. i 

do. 

0 

1 

70 1 

0 8 

0 

7 

3 1-9 ' 

j 

0 0 10 

lb. ' 

lb. 

i 2 

j 

70 

1 

free 

t 

0 

10 

0 

free 

do, ; 

do. 

. 3 

! 

so ' 

1 

do. { 

0 

14 

0 8 9 

do. 

jiood 

cwt. 

: 2 

10 ; 

do. ' 

I 

1 

9 3-9 : 

dll. 

lb. 

lb. 

; 2 

.10 

do. 

0 

9 

3 l-U . 

do. 

pood 

cwt. 

9 

19 , 

do. , 

0 

I 

0 4-9 ! 

do. 

do. 

do. 

: 1 

0 : 

do. 

0 

10 

4 4-9 1 

do. 

lb. 

lb. ' 

(i 

0 

do. ' 

1 

2 

2 0-9 ; 

do. 

do. 

do. 

: 1 

0 , 

do. 

0 

3 

8 1-9 

do. 

pood 

cwt. 

' () 

30 ; 

do 

0 

3 

1 3.9 

do. 

lb. i 

lb. 

i D) 

0 ! 

do. ! 

1 

17 

9* 

do. 

pood 

cwt. 

1 

20 1 

do. i 

0 

12 

&3-9 

d'o.. 

do. 1 

do. 

i 1 

80 1 

do. 

u 

18 

S 

r.o. 

do. 1 

do. 

1 ^ 

50 

I do. 

0 

1 

101-5 

do. 

lb. ! 

lb. 

' 1 

2.5 

do. 

1 

: 0 

4 

7 3-5 

j do. 

pood } 
1 

cwt. 

i a 

50 

do. 

1 1 

5 

111-10 

j do. 

do. ! 

do. 

, 3 

0 

do. 

1 

n 

13-10 

1 

1 do. 

lb. 1 

j 

lb. 

0 

i 

20 

do. 

0 

0 

8 8-0 

; do. 

tlo. ' 

do. 

• 0 

20 

do. 

0 

0 

8 8-0 

' do. 


(conilnued) 


* The duty upon the watches is levied separately, 
t Oil of bitter almonds is to be destroyed on its' importation. 
Code of Gnstonis Laws. 


agreeably to the fi39th Section of Vol. VI. of the 


t Opium is to be delivered, as heretoh re, free for the government use, under an authority from the MioiKter 
of r.nanfcjj. ^ 

5 Ilussian orders, &c., prohibited. 

j If imported in small wooden boxes, fiiinished for drawing, without ornaments, they are weighed with 
the box. • 

Faints prepared in oil pay the same duty as dry paints. 

Samples of paints or dyt s pay the s.mic duty as' the article s, according to this 'Tajifr. 
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ARTICLES. 


Paper strewed with emery 

(coMettfar) and glaxed pasteboard 

in imitation of slates 


embosi^&d, and printed or dyed with hRures.j 
mottoes, music notes, &c. ftfc., for confectionery 
scents, &c. (subject, however, to the censor 

hWp) 

coloured, gilt, pasted with gauze, transparent 

for copying, and rice-paper 

card-paper 

all other kinds, not specially enumerated 

•>— hangings, puititcd, dr.avii, and printed, with 

cloth, tinsel, &c 

I’archment 

Piistil nr woad 

Pasties of all kinds, including tbe vessel 

Pearls; viz, articles manufactured of pearls, set . 

artificial of all kinds, strung 

dittf^ in all nianuracturcd articles 

ditto, ditto, set 

pearls in tlie natural state, free- -[SctTablt: J.)\ 

Pepper, Jamaica, not emshed, culled “ English” .. 

— r- ditto, ground or cruslu d j 

— — white, black, and red, in pods, seeds, or corns, 

nf)t rnished, and long 

ditto, ditto, crushed 

Peirulcum (hlacU nnphihn) 

Picturts, painted on cloth, made of brass or cupper. 

wiie 

other pictures admitted free. — (<SVc Tuhie J,) 

Pins, and hair-curliiig pins, of all kinds 

Pipes, fhr smoking, of g>p.Mim, clay, K'c., plain 

of porcelain, not mounted 

ditto, clay, Itc., moiuited 


monthpieci's . 


all others 

Pitch and tur 

IMatcd wares, of silver^cof all kinds. 

Porter 

in bottles 


or jars, including the same 

Potters’ work, ns Dutch tiles, pots, ike. 


named . . . 
Pumice-stone. 


Quercitron bark . 

Quills, by sea .. . 

by land .... 

Ited lend 

Ttesin (white}... 


pot, fiC 

Rushes, articles manufactured of 

Succharum satin iii 

Saddles and saddlers’ work of all kinds 

S ad dl (‘.cloths of allkind.s, without gulluoii'*' •• 

Safflower 

Saffron 

S-tgo 

Sal-ammoniac, not purified 

purified, or in powder 

Salt, culinary, 5f all kinds; viz., at the puits ofj 
the governnaent of Archangel 


frontiers 

at the cnstom-liouses of Palangar, 'i'urbtirg, and 

Tanroggin 

at the ports of the governments of KsthoniUj 

Livonia, Courland, and at the town of Narva.. . 
— at the ports of the Black and Azof Seas, andol 
the Danube, not exeptiog Odessa, prohibited.— 
{Ut e Table II.) 




Russian Money. 


Briti^h Money. 

Weight, Measure, 
or Number. 

Import 

tDuty. 

fExport 

Duty. 


Import 

Duly. 

Export 

Duty. 

Russian. 

English. 

r. c. 

r. c. 

£ 

(f. 

s. li. 

lb. 

lb. 

0 (> 

freu 

0 

0 

2 2-3 

free. 

do. 

do. 

0 40 

do. 

u 

1 

d 

do. 

do. 

do. 

0 40 

do. 

u 

1 

G 

do. 

do. 

do. 

0 sri 

do. ' 

0 

2 

oi 

do. 

do. 

do. 

0 (.0 

do. 

0 

3 

4 

do. 

do. 

do. 

0 Is 

do 

0 

0 

8 

do. 

do. 

do. 

0 55 

do. 


2 

«i 

do. 

do. 

do. 

0 00 

do. 

0 

2 

2 0-0 

do. 

do. 

do. 

U 17 

do. 

0 

2 

7 l-'J 

do. 

‘ pood 

cwt. 

0 30 

do. 

0 

3 


do. 

Ih. 

lb. 

1 25 

do. 

0 

4 

7 5-0 

do. 

value 

value 

15 pr ct. 

do. 

15 

per cent 

do. 

> lb. 

lb. 

0 70 

do. 

0 

2 

7 

do. 

1 do. 

do. 

0 0 

do. 

0 

2 

2i 

do. 

i do. 

do. 

H 0 

do. 

1 

!l 


do 

pood 

cwt. 

:t 00 

do. 

1 

17 

4 

do. 

do. 

do. 

4 50 

do. 

2 

t) 

8 

do. 

do. 

do. 

;< 20 

do. 

1 

13 

2 2-.G 

do. 

do. 

do. 

4 0 

do. 

2 

1 

5 1-0 

do. 

cask 

cask 

0 35 

do. 

0 

1 

2 

do. 

pood 

cwt. 

12 0 

do. 

(i 

4 

5 3 10 

do. 

lb. 

11). 

.3 00 

do. 

0 

13 

4 

do. 

do. 

do. 

0 1*2 

do. 

0 

U 

5 .1-0 

do. 

do. 

do. 

3 .50 

do. 

t) 

12 

1 1 5-0 

do. 

do. 

do. 

4 05 

do. 

0 

17 

2 0-1) 

do. 

i 

1 do. 

do. 

0 00 

do. 

0 

2 

2 0-0 

do. 

do. 

do. 

1 75 

do. 

0 

0 

5 7-0 

do. 

barrel 

barr* 1 

0 35 

do. 

0 

1 

2 

do. 

lb. 

)i>. 

2 35 

do. 

0 

S 

8 4-0 

do. 

I hlid. 

hhd. 

45 0 

do. 

7 

10 

0 

do. 

bottle 

bottle 

U 50 

do. 

0 

1 

8 

do. 

1 lb. 

lb. 

7 0 

do. 

1 

5 

11 1-0 

do. 

pood 

cwt. 

: 4 05 

do. 

2 

8 


0 2 0 J 

i d(.. 

do. 

; 0 15 

do. 

0 

1 

0 0-0 

0 14 

lb. 

Jb. ! 

i 12 0 

do. 

: « 

4 

5 3-10 

li'ee 

po( d 

1 1 

cwt. 

1 1 0 

i 

do. 

pood 

1 

lU 

44 

do. 

: ib. 

lb. 

1 1 20 

0 20 

1 0 

4 

5 3-0 

do. 

1 (U). 1 

1 do. 

1 20 

0 13 

[ 0 

4 

5 .1-0 

‘do. 

po.Kl 

cwt. 

1 1 HO 

free I 

1 0 

18 

8 

do. 

burquet 

do. 

0 00 

do. 

’ 0 

0 

Hi 

do. 

j lb. 

lb. 

2 00 

do. 

0 

0 

7 

do. 

do. 

♦ do. 

0 20 

do. 

0 

0 

8 8-0 

do. 

! T)0(jd 

cwt. 

1 SO 

do. 

0 

18 

8 

do. 

j 11). 

lb. * 

I 20 

do. 

0 

4 

5 3—0 

do. 

j do. 

do. 

1 20 

do. 

0 

4 

5 3.0 

do. 

pood 

cwt. 

1 20 

do. 

0 

12 

5 3-0 

do. 

lb. 

lb. 

0 05 

do. 

0 

2 

4 8-0 

do. 

' pood 

cwt. 

2 50 

do. 

0 

5 

11 1-0 

do. 

do. 

do. 

1 20 

do. 

0 

12 

53 0 1 

do. 

do. 

do. 

2 35 

do. ! 

1 

4 

4 4-9 

do. 

! ‘*®- 

do. 

0 20 

1 

do. 

0 

2 

0 8-0 

do. 

1 do. 

do. 

0 40 

do. 

0 

4 

4 

1 7-0 

do. 

do. 

do. 

0 .12 

do. 

1 0 

3 

14-5 

do. 

do. 

do. 

0 21) 

do. 

1 

! 0 

i 

3 

0 

do. 


(rortfitiufil) 


With galloon pi-fliihited. 
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A U T I C L E s. 


Sditpctrcy not pnrifircl 

puritiud, proliildted . — [St t Table JJ.) . 

Scales* lor apotliecurics, ami for wcij^Lini* p^ccioll^| 
atones and metals with their appurtt*niuicet-',i 
also all kinds of appurtenance.^, and foreitrnj 

weights j 

ShOttgflj f Dutch pink) a dye 

Sea green (t>recn dye) i 

Seeds; riz., aniseed and coriander or peony seed; 
— other seed.s, free.— /.) i 

Sealing wax J 

ShawKs, liandkerdiit'fs, yid 'J'mkish and cashmere | 

sashes * ' 

Shellac of all kinds j 

Sieves of silk, for apothecaries’ use ; 

Silk; viz., raw and floss silk, not dyed, and houm\ 
tic soir at the porta of St. Peterahnrg and Ta-^ 

e«nrog i 

ditto at other ports and inland cii.stom-hoo.sfs. . 

- twist, t thrown and not thrown, (organzine) and 
woof, aho flock-silk, coiiiheil, djed or undyid.. . i 
— niannfactiires ; vi?., of silk and lialf silk, wifli. 
woollen, cotton, or linen thread, al.-.o tiffany. (loss, 
or mixed with floss or flake silk, not f ran s parent,' 
of one colour, and ch.mgealde (cbaitv'vtf/ifes^, 
plain and with patterns interwoven of the sum [ 
eulonr and shade, such as satin, taflVtv, sarce-j 
nets, sergi's, gmv.v tie lour, ike., and othcis not 
specially named, also silk, and ijalf.silk velvets of 

one colciirt ' 

—— silk stufl's variegated with colonrel designs, 
interwoven and emhroiderei*, also changeable, 
W'oven with de.xigin*, and embossed, except those | 

specially enumerated ’ 

— — with gold, silver, tinsel, glued or fixed, or 
woven with straw, except those specially enu-' 

inerated ' 

handkerchiefs, white or coloured 

ditto of various colours and embroidered 

ditto with gold or tinsel, &c 

trunspurent and demi-transparent silks ; 

silk stuffs, white and plain, with de.^^igns or] 

embossed, except thore specially named 

— — coloured and variegated with various coloured 
desigiis,with gold, silver, or tin.sel fixed thereoii,'»r 
woven with straw, also filet white and coloured, 

velours or guaze jluvhec (silk velvet) 

ditto embroidered of oiu* or more colours, with 

whatever kind of thread, also w'ith gold, silver, 

and tinsel 

liandkerchiiffs, large and small .scarfs, vvliite 

and with white designs, coloured and variegated, 
also woven and interwoven with gold, silver, 
tinsel, or straw, &c., except those specially 

named 

— — ditto the same embroidered ' 

all stuffs, plaited or knitted, or netted, white,- 

or of one or more rolonr.**, chenille and haud- 

kerchiofs of, except those specially named * 

shawls and handkerchiefs w'ith caloured de- 
signs woven ill imitation of Turkish add cash- 
ineies, and also with borders only, interwoven 
or merely sewn on, and stufl's of this kind, andj 
edge.s or borders of the same for shawls, &c. .... 

covers and small covers (carpets) with or; 

without fringes ’ 

-- ■ ribbons not transparent, of satin gros- de- 
Naples, or v’l lvet, mixed or of one or mure 

colours 

— — the same piiuted, and with designs glued on.. 


Weight, nroasitre, 
or Number. 

Russian Money. 

1 

Import ! Export 
Duly. 1 Duty. 

j 

llritisb .Money. 

r 

Import i Export 
Duty. Duty. 

Russian. 

! English. 

r. c. 

! r. c. 

C 

s. 

(1. 

r .V. d. 

} ood 

ftWt. 

1 HO 

j free 

0 

i 

Ih 

8 

free 

• 

Ih. 

• 

lb. 

0 :io 

i 

1 

1 do. 

i 

! 

0 

1 

1.1 1 

! 

1 1 

! do. 

pood 

cwt. 

0 lib 

: do 

, 0 

;i 

7 .5-l» 

do. 

do. 

do. 

0 .'{0 

! do. 

0 

li 

1 :) 0 . 

do. 

do. 

do. 

J I 20 

1 0 4 

' 0 

12 

5. 'll* 

0 U 5 

Ih. 

' Ih. 

0 25 

j free 

0 

0 

II 1 «♦ 1 

free 

value 

1 value 

lib pr ct 

I 

1 do.t 

:t.5 

per cent ' 

do. 

po id 

cw t. 

1 0 

; do. 

0 

10 

4 4 0 

do. 

lb. 

i 

0 20 

do. 

«) 

0 

s 8 ;» 

du. 

pood 

cwt. 

2 «;o j 

; d >. 

I 

C 

1 1 .5 1) 

do. 

do. 

tio. 

2 <;;> 

proliib. 

1 

0 

M .5-IJ 

prohibiied 

lb. 

lb. 

i 

! 

0 20 

free 

i 

i 

<i 

1 1 .5-y 

i 

] 

r 

tiec 

i 

i 

do. ; 

j 

do. 1 

b 0 

i 

j 

du. 1 

0 

IS 

G 2 !> ; 

1 

! )iU. 

do. 

do. 

7 50 

do. I 

1 

7 

0 3 0 

do. 

do. 

do. 

10 20 

do. 1 


17 

'i;i 0 

do. 

do. 

do. : 

7 .50 

do. ; 

1 

7 

0 ;t 0 

do. 

do. 

do. i 

10 20 

do. 

1 

17 

0 3-!» 

do. 

do. 

1 do. 

12 .50 

do. 

2 

\ 

U 

3 .5-U 

do. 

do. 

i do. 

1.5 0 

do. 

I 1 

2 

15 

i 

G G-O 

du. 

do. 

do. 

IH Ot 

i . 


G 

1 

' ! 

do. 

do. . 

di. 

20 (»! 

do. 

j 

:t 

1 

10 8 '» 

do. 

do. 

1 

do. 

« ! 

2 2 .50^ 

do. 

1 

li 

4 

do. 

do. 

do. 

25 0 ; 

dll. . 

1 

12 

7 1 !» 

do. 

i 

do. j 

! 

do. 1 

15 n ! 

1 

! do. : 

1 ; 

! 

2 

15 

GG-y 

do. 

! 

do. j 

do. 

10 50 

do 

1 

IS 

10 G !) 

do. 

do. 

do. 

10 0 

do. ■ 

1 

17 

0 4-0 1 

do. 

i 

do. 1 

do. j 

5 0 

do. 

<1 

IK 

G 2 y 

do. 

do. 

du. 1 

10 20** 

do. 1 

1 

17 

0 3~y 

do. 


{continued) 


* Russian weights and steelyards remain prohibited. 

■I Raw silk and flock silk, dyed, arc to lie cl.-ared, under this rub. ic. 

t Under this rubric, come woullen tnuuufuctiires, sized or glued upon silks, nieriuoes mixed with silk chenilles 
satins, und chulis. * 

k Bobbin net, wov'cn of gold, puys this duty. 

Bobbin net, woven of gold embroidered with silk, pays under this category. 

<11 Net scarfs woven with gold, silver, or chenille, pay the annexed duty of 22 r. bo c, 

* * .Silk iihbou.s, uol transparent, with gold or silver, pay this duty. 
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A R T I C L E S. 


Silk ribljoriH/ uoini-transparont, of all kindn, with 

pold, silver, or tinsel, A:c.* 

rihbdiitf of orders 


ditto, cntbroiilered 

wax cloth aud oil rloth 

tdblecIotliH, iinpkins, and t(»wt;lK, white, 

loured, or embroidered 

wadtiint; 

Skins of birds of ail kinds 

Soap of all kintl<, not Hi eiitt'd 

ditto, scented, and soap Ipowders ditto •• •• 

Soda crude, and carbonate of soda 

c.iystalliini 

Soy and other similar sauces, in plain bottles .• 
Spectacles and eye-(;lassc‘s, mounted in R<»ld, 8ilv<‘r, 

tortoiseshell, &c 

Spermaceti, unniiiniifacturcd 

candles 

Spirits aoTl wines ; vi/., arrack, rum, and I'rern b 
brandy, of ell strenjjtli, not exceeding 10 de- 
grees! 

ditto from 10 to 15 dt‘grees pay duty and h »lf-; 

dufy 

al.ove 15 degrees pay double duty 

(Li(|ueurs prohibited. AVc YV/Zv/c //.) 

witu s of the juice of the grape, of all kind.s 

excejit the following 

w / irJb ' ! 

: I Austrian and Hungarian wines, at the’ 
i, S .■ cusrom-houses ou the Austriaio 

^ X I frontier ! 

c S " £ i 2 > Moldavian, Walacbiaii, and (Jreciair 


(except Cyprus), at the cus- 
tom-houses of tin? Uli 
Sins, and liessarabiii 


® k .s, c ..s ! 

Cyprus wine .. 

ditto in bottles 

Chanipague, St. l*tj sjy, fturgundy and Uhe-' 

iiish, aud other sparkling wines 

other wines 

vinegar from winet 

ditto, table in bottles, except such as is named 

ainungst apothecaries' stuifs 

Sponges of all kinds 

Starch, white 

blue, not mixed with while (hlnnstein) 

white, mixed with ludign, snialtz, 

paints of blue stan h mixed 


all kinds 

— Swedish or llonr-stones 

— Lithographic wrought or uuw'rought^ 

— slate stone, uuwroiight 

— ditto, w'rought or ground 

— precious, as onyx, topaz, enrutdian, &c. ; ulsr 

artificial cotupositiotis for mosaic work, and gol<] 
and silver sand, for strewing on paper 


precious and uuset|| 

the above set, or with bronze, &c. . . 

Straw, cleaned, not luaiiufactured 

aud chip, in tape, and plaited 


Weight, Measure, 
or Number. 

'Ilii.s.stuu Money. 

Import 

Duty. 

L.xport 

Duty. 

Uussiun. 

Kiiglish. 

I. c. 

r. c , 

lb. 

lb. 

15 0 

free j 

(1(1. 

do. 

t; 0 

do. > 

^ do. 

do. 

5 () 

do. 1 

do. 

do. 

7 .50 

do. 1 

do. 

do. 

7 60 

do. ! 

d>. 

do. 

5 6 

Co. ! 

do. 

do. 

10 0 

do. ! 

do. 

do. 

2 50 

drr. , 

do. 

(*«. 

a 0 

do. 

pood 

cwt. 

.5 0 

0 4 . 

do. 

do. 

1.5 0 

0 4 

do. 

do. 

0 30 1 

0 2 : 

do. 

do. 

1 .'iO 

f» 2 . 

brittle 

bottle 

0 f.5 

tree 

Ib. 

Ib. 

2 KO 

do. 

po..d 

cwf. 

I 60 

(1(», 

do. 

do. 

10 0 

0 5 

anker 

anker 

W 70 

free | 

i 

I 

blid. 

bbd. 

-18 0 

! 

do. 

do. 

de. 

15 0 

do. 

d(’. 

ao. 

2) 0 

! 

do. I 

do. 

! do. 

48 0 I 

1 do. i 

1 buttle 

; bottle 

0 (i5 

1 do. 1 

do. 

1 do. 

0 iH) 

1 do. ! 

do. 

do. 

0 50 

1 do. 

bhd. 

1 hhd. 

35 0 

do. i 

: j 

bottle 

\ bottle 

0 4.5 

1 i 

piH‘d 

cwt. 

1 50 

do. ; 

1 do. 

! do. 

1 0 

0 2 1 

; da. 

do. 

1 2U 

free - 

do. 

1 do. 

2 0 

0 2 1 

; do. 

1 do. 

0 3 

free 

each 

each 

0 6 

do. 

pood 

' cwt. 

0 3 

do. 

' do. 

i do. 

0 7 

do. 

1 lb. 

Ih. 

0 2 

do. 


• 



lb. 

lb. 

,0 15 

do. 

do. 

do. 

2 30 

do. 

do. 

do. 

6 0 

do. 

do. 

do. 

0 30 

do. 

do. 

do. 

1 25 

ao. 


I’ritisli Money. 


Import 

Duty. 

; .V. d. 


C «-!i 
2 () !» 
(> 2 
» .{ -b 
I 7-!) 
0 2 -‘) 


17 4-y 

2 2(i.« 

1 I ll»2.‘> 
1.1 fiti-P 

:i 1 ;j-i» 

1.1 

2 2 

10 1 I-!) 

I(i 7 l-f> 

3 S 


H 0 
« 2 

rt ,1 
0 1 
5 Hi 


Export 

Duty. 

il s. d. 

free 

do. 

( 1 . 1 . 

do. 

do. 

do. 

do. 

do. 

do. 


0 15 c’i 
U 10 4 2-.'j 


I 0 8 0-10 


3i 

2 2-5 

n 

s 3-0 
0 80 


t» 0 (>2 


2i 
1 3-0 
7 .5-0 


0 2 
free 


do. 

do. 

0 0 02 0 


free 


do. 


do. 


do. 

do. 

do. 

do. 

do. 

do. 

do. 

0 0 2.J 

free 

0 0 2i 

free 

do. 

do. 

do. 

do. 


do. 


do. 

do. 

do. 

do. 


{cnnliUHCd) 


• H ibbnns. scarfs, and handkerchiefs, not being themselves transparent, but having transparent borders, are to pay 
duty as non-t ran spa rent manufactures, if the. border for scarfs and handkerchiefs be not above 3 verslmkes (5i inches) 
in breadth ; and us regards ribbons, if sot above one-third of the whole breadth, if above 4 vershokes (7 inches) they 
are considered as staffs . 

t 1. The importation of spirits is only allowed in pipes containing 2 hogsheads of not less tlian 10 ankers, in vessels 
of smaller size it is not allowed, unless for ships’ stores. 

2. The duty on spirits is to be levied on the strength, as shown on the first examination, and thoes '•Jiich are 
above 10 degrees, but not <]uite II degrees, will bo cleared us lo • also those above 15 aud not 16 pay same duty us those 
between 10 and 15 degrees, 

t Vinegar made from beer — prohibited. (See Tabfe fl.) 

I The special permission of the Minister of Finance is necessary, to allow of their being imported. 

II If gold or silver form the principal value of such artude.'*, the duty is to be levied as on articles of gold or silver. 
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RUSSIAN TARIFF. 


I ttiisriiau Money. 


ARTICLKS. 


Straw, cleaned, manufactures of, broader than tape, 

mixed vitli silk ' 

boxes and cases not specially enumerated • 

Strings formudcal instruments, t»f catgut and gyuipi 

Styl dc grain (a dye) i 

Sugar, raw, white, yellow, and red* ! 

lefmed, melis or lump, and siiearc.uidy, in 

heads, pieces, or crusted, are prohibited.— (-SVt • 
Table 77.) t I 

iiioliuises of sugar, beetroot, potatoes, &c.......| 

Sulphate of soda and anmionia, and also of potash.. | 

Sulphur, rebued, and flowers of j 

unrefined 

Tape, of cotton, linen, or worsted, &o., by sea ] 

ditto, by land 

of silk, floss, and mixed, not transpaient 

Note. — Half-trATisparuiit and transparent, arej 
considered as ribbons j 

Tartar (or wine stone) 

crystals of, except tbo>e named amongst apn- 

thu(-.aries' stuffs I 

Tea, of all kinds, prohibited.— (‘SVi' '/'able 11.) j 

Teasles, for clotli manufactoiies j 

Telescopes, of all sizes, with the ca.ses j 

Thermometers, mounted on broii/e stand.s, I 

I'iles for roofing 

Tin, in sheets, by sea 

ditto, by land j 

— — ditto, Tarnished 

munufactures of all kinds, not painted. . . . 

ditto, if painted I 

ditto, with paintings, gildings, and other orua>: 

meuts 

Tobacco, in leaves, bunchi^s, or stalks of all kinds, 

including Turkish and tobacco stems... 

ill leaves, cleared of the stalks, fkc., and called 

** Negro.” 

for smoking, crusbed — Turkish 

ditto, all otliers 

in cigars and rolled in leaves 

for8moking,alsosuufi', in rounds, Tolls,oriu carrots' 

snuff 

Toothbrushes and toothpicks of all kinds 

Tortoiseshell, unman iifactured 

niaiiiifactured but not mounted 

ditto and mounted 

Toys, of all kiiid-o, for rhildreu 

Tripoli, and other substances used for cleamiig and 

polishing metals 

Turmeric, a dye 

grated or pounded 

Turpentine of all kinds 

Types for printing books in all languages, niatrices,| 
metallic and wooden liihographical ornaments, 

and moulds for casting letters, fkc 

Tlltramarinc 

Ihuber, natural and artificial 

Vanilla 

Varnish of spirits or oil «. . . . 

of lac, in balks, or made of chalk, mixed with red 

liquid {kugeUuck) 

Verditure and mineral blue 

Verdigris, distilled 

— — common 

Vermicelli 

Vinegar, perfumed, in plain phials and vessel.**, in- 
cluding the Vessels 

Wafers, including the package 

Waters ; viz., « au dc Cologne, lluiigJry, and honey 
water in plain bottles 


British Money. 


Weight, Measure, . 
•r Number. | 

i 

Import 

Export 

iJiity. 

Import 

Duty. 

Export 

Duty. 

llussiiiu. j 

Kitghsh. ; 

o . 

r. c. 

r. c. 

£ s. (I. 

£ 

«. d. 

Ih. I 

lb. ! 

15 0 

lb. 

2 15 n n-f) 


free 

do. j 

do, , 

1 rtO 

do. 

0 n n n-o 


do. 

do. 

• do. 

2 70 

do. 

0 10 0 


do. 

p( od 1 

rwt. 

1 0 

do. 

0 10 4 4-0 


do. 

do. 1 

do. { 

1 

3 80 

do. i 

1 

1 10 4 8-0 


do. 

do. 

j 

i' 

do. 

2 0 

! 

1 

do. 

1 0 8 8-9| 

0 10 2i j 


do. 

do. 

do. 

L 85 

do. 


do. 

berquet , 

do. 

2 0 

0 10 

020 8-0 

0 

0 li 

do. ! 

do. 

0 no 

u ‘jS 

0 0 74 

u 

0 3 1-9 

pnod ! 

do. i 

1 -20 

free 

0 12 5 3-0 


free 

lb. i 

lb. : 

3 50 j 

do. 

0 12 11 5-9 


do. 

do. 1 

do. i 

1 so i 

do. 1 

0 n 8 


do. 

do. 

do. 

4 GO ! 

1 

do. 

1 

0 17 0 4-0 


do. 

pood 

cwt. 

0 20 ; 

do. ‘ 

! 

0 2 1 

« 

do. 

do. 

do. 

0 40 ! 

do. I 

0 4 18 loj 


do. 

do. 

do. ' 

0 TO 1 

do. i 

0 7 3 l-ol 


do. 

1b. 1 

lb. 

2 hO 1 

do. j 

0 10 4 4-0 1 


do. 

do. 1 

do. j 

2 50 : 

do. 

0 0 3 1-0 


do. 

luou 1 

limo , 

0 .ott ; 

do. ! 

0 I 8 


do. 

berquet ; 

cwt. 1 

45 0 i 

0 .5 

2 « 8 

0 

0 

do. } 

do, * 

4:. 0 

0 2.' 

2 n K 

0 

0 3-10 

l oiul 

do. i 

n 0 

fr*‘e 

3 2 2if 


free 

do. 1 

do. 

8 0 i 

i do. 

4 2 114 


do. 

do. : 

do. j 

in 0 

1 

do. 

1 

8 5 11 


do. 

do. { 

do. 1 

24 0 i 

1 

12 8 10} 


do. 

do. 1 

do. 1 

d 0 

0 1 

3 2 2 C-O 

^ 0 

0 14 

do. 1 

do. ’ 

12 « 

1 

! U 1 

045 3-0 

' 0 

0 14 

lb. 

lb. 

0 30 

i 0 1 

0 1 1 30 

0 

0 0 4 0 

do. 1 

do. 

0 tiO 

! 0 1 

t 0 2 2 n 0 

0 

0 0 2-!l 

do. 1 

j do. 

2 0 

1 0 I 

0 7 4 80 

0 

0 0 4 -0 

do. 

do. 

I 35 


0 5 0 

0 

0 0 2 -9 

do. 

1 do. 

1 70 

1 0 1 

0 n 3 5-0 

0 

0 0 4-9 

do. 

do. 

2 50 

free 

0 0 3 


free 

do. 

do. 

0 no 

do. 

0 1 10 3 0 


do. 

! do. 

do. 1 

! 5 0 

do. 

0 IS n 2 0 


do. 

do. 

j do. . 

10 0 

do. 

1 17 0 4-0 


do. 

do. 

1 do. j 

2 31} 

do. 

0 8 n} 


do. 

pood 

j cwt. ; 

0 10 

do. 

0 1 0 4-9 


do. 

do. 

i do. : 

0 50 

do. 

l» 5 24 


do. 

do. 

j do. j 

0 no 

do. 

0 n 2 0 10 


do. 

! do. 

j do. * 1 

2 0 

do. 

1 0 8 HO 


do. 

do. 

t do. i 

0 30 

do. 

0 3 1^ 


do. 

lb. 

j lb. 

7 50 

do. 

1 7 9 3 9 


do. 

pood 

1 cwt. 

I 0 15 

do. 

0 1 n 0-0 


do. 

lb. 

j lb. 

1 1 ^ 

do. 

0 3 84 


do. 

do. 

I do. 

1 0 30 

do. 

0 1 13-9 


do. 

pood 

! cwt. 

! 2 3.5 

do. 

1 4 4 4.9 


do. 

do. 

do. 

: 3 70 

do. 

1 18 44 


do. 

do. 

i do. 

12 0 

do. 

G 4 5 3 9 


do. 

do. 

! do. 

n U 

do. 

3 2 2 n-o 


do. 

do. 

j do. 

4 no 

do. 

2 7 84 


do. 

' Ih. 

1 !»>• 

1 !>0 

do. 

0 7 0 4-' 

1 

do. 

! do. 

do. 

4 no 

do. 

0 17 0 4-1 

} 

do. 

! 12 bottles ! 12 bottles 

1 20 

do. 

0 4 0 

1 

do. 


{continued) 


* The following sorts are to be considered raw sand-sugars : tiz. — 

Yellow and red. 

Whitifc, if prepared on the spot where the cane grows, even if somewhat refined, but still retaining a certain 
smell peculiar to raw sugar &c. On the contrary all sugar crushed from lumps, melis, or refiued, or small, prepared 
in this maimer, is not considered raw, from whencesoever it may come. » “» *» 

t The imi^rtation of sugar is only permitted by .-.ea. It is prohibited by land or by rivers. The drawback at 
Archangel and Reval (m Tirtiie of existing ukases) of 50 copecs per pood is to be continued rawua 
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ARTICLES. 

Weight, Measure, 
or M umbel'. 

Russian Money. 

British Money. 

Import 
{ Duty. 

Export 

Duty. 

1 Import 
j Duty. 

Export 

Duty. 


Russian. 

English. 

r. c. 

r. c. 

£ s. d. 

£ 

X. d. 

Waters j via., eau de Cologne, Hunffary, and honey 




f 




water, in phials or bottles of cut or polished gldSs 








or with go'ld, silver, or metallic stoppers, &c 

Ib. 

lb. 

2 50 

free 

0 9 3 


free 

Wax, yellow, unniannractiirod • 

pood 

cwt. 

1 75 

0 50 

0 18 J| 

0 

5 2i 

1 manufactured, as candles, tapers, atftl 









do. 

do. 

10 0 

0 40 

5 3 8^ 

0 

4 13 

wliite and coloured, unmanufactured 

do. 

do. 

1 75 

0 35 

0 18 l{ 

0 

3 7i 

ditto, manufactured, as candles, tapers, &c 

do. 

do. 

iO 0 

free • 

5 3 8i 


free 

mixed, as used by upholsterers, and compound 








fur trees 1 

do. 

do. 

1 75 

do. 

0 18 1| 


do. 

Whalebone 

lb. 

lb. 

! 0 10 

do. 

1 0 0 4 4-9 


do. 



do 






manufactured of, udIms specially named 

do. 

j do. 

i 1 15 

d(j. 

0 4 3 1-9 


do. 

Wheel, spokes, of beech, tlm, &c 

: 1 00 pieces 

jlOO pieces 

J 20 

do. 

1 0 4 0 


do. 

Whips and riding whips, plain and mounted 

I each 

j each 

I 0 5.0 

do. 

i 0 1 in 


do. 

White lead (English) and other sorts, (Shitfer-. 


1 





white,) Kremnitz and Parisian white, also alkali 


1 

j 





of wliite lead 

1 pood 

! cwt. 

: 1 50 

do. 

1 0 15 69 


do. 

ditto, prepared in oil 

do. 

do. 

1 2 .15 

do. 

1 4 4A 


do. 

Whisks of grass or twigs 

lb. 

lb. 

U 10 

do. 

0 1 


do. 

Wuudjwiz., common for building, in beams, axle- 











0 4 


no I :t-rt 


do 

planks of all kinds (except oaken) 

do. 

do. 

0 2 

do. 

0 0 


do. 

— - oaken 

do. 

do. 

0 7 

do. 

0 0 2* 


do* 

— ' — .trees for masts, bowsprits, and prows 

do. 

do. 

1 0 

do. 

0 3 4 


do. 

ash, elm, and beech | 

1 arshine 

yard 

0 5 

do. 

0 0 22 


do.. 

— ditto, also rod fir, or Siberian silver fir, sawn 








and cut into sheets, also boards and sheets for 








musical instruments and sounding-boards 

pood 

cwt. 

1 15 

do. 

0 11 11 


do 

m'ewood, oak balks, and twigs fur basket- 








making, fr<je,--(.Voe Table /.) 








a]| foreign wood for joiners’ or turners* use, as 








sassafras, Cyprus, palm, cedar, mahogany, lig- 








num vita', and all otbei’s not specially eiiutue- 








rated, also boards thereof 

do. 

do. 

0 45 

do. 

0 4 8 


do. 

ditto, in sheets, sawn or cut* 

do. 

do. 

3 50 

do. 1 

1 16 ^ 



dyewoods ; viz., red sandal, Uiazil, Peruam-. 








buco, logwood, Japan and Sapan, ^t:c., in billets. 








sticks, or logs 

berquet 

do. 

2 0 

do. 

0 2 1 


do. 

— ditto, the same, and lignum vita)^ rasped or 








grated .• 

do. 

do. 

7 50 

do. 

0 7 9,1 


do. 

— — ditto, fustic, sumach, and others, not specially 








enumerated, in logs, Ac 

do. 

do. 

1 40 

do. 1 

0 1 


do. 

• ditto, the same rasped or grated 

do. 

do. 

5 U 

do. ! 

0 5 2i 


do. 

— — aromatic woods, as paradise, olive, rose, clove, 




1 




and others 

lb. 

lb. 

0 20 

do. ■' 

0 0 9 


do. 

ditto, rasped or grated 

do. 

do. 

0 40 

do. 

0 15 


do. 

wooden wares, painted, polished, and plain. 




1 




unless specially enumerated 

pood 

cwt. j 

-1 0 

do. 1 

2 1 57-9 


do. 

Wool, sheep’s raw 

do. 

do. 

1 !>0 

do. 

0 19 8 4-9 


do. 

of camels, goats, &c 

do. 

do. 

U 1*2 

0 0 

0 1 3 

0 

0 iJj 

dyed, not spun 

do. 

do. 

0 50 

free 

3 7 48-9 


free 

yarns, not dyed (camels’ jarn) 

do. 

do. 

17 25 

0 0 

K 18 10 6-9 

0 

0 7h 

—— ditto, of all kinds (white), by land 

do. 

do. 

17 25 

0 25 

8 18 10 6-9 

0 

2 7 1-9 

ditto, ditto, by sea 

do. 

do. 

17 25 

0 40 

8 18 10 6-9 

0 

4 1 7-9 

>— »- ditto, dyed, by land 

do. 

do. 

17 25 

0 15 

8 18 10 6-9 

0 

1 6 6-tl 

ditto, ditto, by sea 

do. 

do. 

17 25 

0 30 

8 18 10 6-9 

0 

3 1 3-9 

- — ■ sheep's, scoured, also cloth cuttings or shear- 








ings, white or dyed, by laud 

do. 

* do. 

2 0 

0 15 

1 0 8 8-9 

0 

1 6 6-9 

ditto, ditto, by sea 

do. 

do. . 

2 0 

0 30 

1 0 8 9-9 

0 

3 1 .3-9 

— merino yarn, for shawls, &c., not dyed • 

do. 

do. • 

8 0 

free 

4 2 1 1 .5-9 


free 

— — ditto, dyed 

do. 

do. 

H 00 

do. 

4 9 22-9 


do. 

combed, spun, for bombazuttes, camlets, Kcc., 








not dyed 

do. 

do. 

4 0 

do. 

215 7-9 


do. 

ditto, ditto, dyed . . 

do. 

do. 

4 30 

do. 

2 4 7 1-9 


do. 

woollen manufactures ; viz., cloth, kerseymeres, 








drop de dame, and kersey meretrico, of black. 








black blue, kiid greens, and of all these colours. 








with small white spots, also of white or bluish 








white 

lb. 

lb. 

3 50 

do. 

0 12 1 1 5-9 


do. 

— - the same of other, or variegated colours 

de. 

do. 

1 80 

do. 

0 6 8* 


do. 


{continued) 


* Ry BheeU is 
boards. 


understood pieces of less than one inch in thickness ; if above one inch they are considered as 
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lUJSSIAN TARIFF 


I 

}tiissian Money, i British Money. 


ARTICLE S. 




Woo\ cloth of wool or of wooJ and cotton ntixod, for 
trouHcrs, called “ tliagonal,” trou.-tor’s «tulls, 
luHtingM, and others, not specially named ; also 
pruneilas, everlastings, cusinettes, and tricots of 

wool and cotton inixeu* 

tnilinets, of various colours, mixed with a cer- 
tain portion of silk 

ditto, deiui-traiisparent, and transparent whitt*. 

ditto, coloured and variegated, unless specially 

enumerated 

cloth of a particular kind, mixed with flax, for 

prinring calicoes, with cylindrical machines .... 

cloth used in crushid^ ^ills for pressing oil. . . . 

woollen bags, for straining oil \ 

flannels, grisettes, baixe, frie/es. mock velvets,! 

plush, and similar manulactuies not comij>g un j 

der tl»e rubric of “ cords or toiliuets”t ' 

woollen blankets, white, with coloured burdeis .! 

ditt«> hoots, shoes, nightcaps, vests, drawers, AlC.' 

cloth listings | 

carpets and rugs ! 

ditto, embroidered and made up I'roni various,, 

also with figures sewn thereon | i 

bolting cloth, shalloon, boruhazetre, bunting.; 

calaninnrn, and woollen sashes, of one colour,' 
also woollen stufl's for sifting flour, rip-, and: 

camlets, of one or more colours, W'ith designs of j 

the. same colour (common ) < 

ditto, with <‘mbos8ed designs, of the same co I 

iour^ * * * : ' 

ditto, line, half-mcriiioes, Victoriues, muslin de' 

laities, Atic 

ditto, of vaiiegated colours, with coloured. 

designs, woven and interwoven, also woollen; 
snifl'callod ‘* Caroline,” and other articles inadei 
of combed wool and “ C.arolines,” also moreen! 

of variegated colours j 

meriuoes, of one colour i • 

ditto, embossed, of one colour 

ditto, of variegated colours, with designs inter-'. 

woven ' 

— — — cord or loiliuet, av-d patent, coids, of one or’ 
more colours printed, also white w’oullen talice.u, 

for Jews' use ! 

liaiidkerchiefs, counterpanes, and covi'rJets, of 

cloth, half-cloth, kerseymere,' tlrap dc dumt\\ 
ratine, vicugna, and black, bl ick-blue, and green; 
tricot, and of all tliese colours, Avitb .‘•mall wbifei 
specks, also of white and bluish white, except.' 

those specially named J 

ditto, of any other colour, if only of one co-j 

lour j 

handkerchiefs and shawls of pure wool or; 

mixed, English, French, («erman, and all others,! 
with coloured designs, woven aud intervvoven,; 
in imitation of Turkish or cashmere shawls, or; 
with merely borders of the same, whether en-- 
tire or sew'ii on, and stnlfs of this kind, also; 
borders and edges of the same for butiUker-> 

chiefs, 8ic 

crape, plain, or ■with designs intei*wovchi 

scarfs, Tuniu.<i, bayaderes, and pelerines, mixed 

with silk 

t ibU cloths, napkins, and towels 

(All oihtr woollen and mixed stufl's printed, 
pn.hibited, unless specially named. •See Ta- 
ble H.) 

— — worsted, twisted or dyed, also mixed with 

cotton or silk 

ditto, not twi.-n d or dyed 


Weight, Measure, 
or JN umber. 

Import 

Duty. 

Export 

Duty. 

Import 

Duty. 

Kxp;..rt 

Duty. 

Russian. 

English. 

< 

r. c. 

r. c. 

± 

A. d. 

£' A. d. 

lb. 

‘ lb. 

I do 

free 

0 

r> 10 4-‘j 

^ free 

do. 

do. 

A 0 

do. 

t) 

18 0 2-1) 

do. 

do. 

do. 

15 U 

“O' 

2 

15 0 

do. 

do. 

do. 

, 18 0 

do. 

5 

0 s 

do. 

do. 

do. 

1 20 

do. 

fl 

4 5 3-0 

do. 

do. 

do. 

0 tiO 

do. 

0 

2 2 fi-0 

do. 

do. 

do. 

0 2,5 

do. ' 

0 

0 11 1-0 

do. 

do. 


1 20 

do. 

0 

4 .5 ;i.!» 

do. 

(In. 


1 20 

do. 

0 

4 5 3 0 

do. 

do. 

do. 

1 5.'> 

do. 

0 

5 8 S-O 

do. 

do. 

do. 

0 50 

do. 

It 

1 10 2-0 

du. 

do. 

do. j 

0 <*.5 

do. 

() 

2 4 8-0 

, do. 

do. 

do. i 

1 2j 

do. 

0 

4 7 1; 0 

do. 

do. 

j 

do. ! 

1 2.'i 

' 

do. 

0 

4 7 fi-0 

do. 

do. 

do. 1 

1 2.5 

do. 

0 

4 7 0 0 

do. 

do. 

u... 1 

1 .50 

do. 

0 

.5 C 0.0 

f;>. 

do. 

do. 

1 ^0 

"■I 

0 

(> 8 

do. 

do, i 

do. 1 

2 40 

do. ■ 

0 

8 10 0 0 

do. 

do. 

do. 1 

2 40 

do. 

0 

8 lOrS-O 

dii. 

do. 1 

do. j 

2 70 

do. 

0 

JO 0 

ao. 

do. 

do. 1 

.H 50 

■’O' i 

» 

12 115-0 

do. 

do. 

do. ! 

1 2 20 

1 

I 

do, j 

1 b 

i 

8 1 7-0 

do. 

do. 

do. 

4 0 

do. 1 

i 

1 

0 

14 0 7-0 

do. 

do. 

do. ; 

2 .50 

do. 

0 

0 3 1-0 

do. 


!«■ 

i 


1 



do. 

do. 

10 .50 

do. 

1 

18 10 0-0 

do. 

do. 

do. 

15 0 

do. 

2 

15 0 0-0 

do. 

do. 

do. 

22 .50 

do. 

4 

3 4 

do. 

do. 

do. 

! 

4 0 

do. 

0 

J 4 0 7-0 

do. 

pood 

1 rwt. 

.5 0 

do. 

2 

« 

11 10 J 

do. 

do. 

1 do. 

4 70 

do. 

2 

8 0 

do. 


* Kerseymeres, tricot-kerseymeres, also cords, toilinets, of pure w'ool or of wool mixed with cotton, patent cords 
and lol:H.-.es (white), remain at the duties hereafter named. 

t Woiilh n flannel of vari»-gaud coluurs, not of comhed wool, p;.s.ses under the rubric of flannel, in w'hatcver 
shape it may be impoTted ; /. c. whether in pieces, c.npets, or covers. 
t If luixed with silk, they pay as silk carpets. 

K Watered moreen is not included under this rubric, but pays I r. 25 c. per lb. 

Meritio handkerchiefs of one colour, with fringe, called “ ingersliawls,” and cashmeres of one colour come 
under this iiead. 



HUSSIAN TAIllKK 


Fabke 4.— medicinal DRUGS. 


^'l!E EXPORTATION OF MEDICINAL DRUGS 13 EXEMPT FROM DUTY. 


A IJ T 1 C L E N A M E S. 


si'iiion 

Al r,)taiu Iwrhji 

— o'ctini di.stillutiiiti 

A^ViiMliii jMMitiri iiiTha 

— oKmiiu distili.iriiiu 

Arac,i;t\ pruni t;piunKr cortex 

iJores 

— h'uitiis 


AoftojSjj; radix . 
— sc'nieii ...... 


ilorea) ! 

— sal 

Acidum phosphoriexun ' 

— ctuicrotuin • 

— surciniuiii ! 

Aomellac herba j 

— Hcitieu ; 

Acoiiitt herba 

— extract iini \ 

Arori olcMtui <listi1latuui f 

.'VdraFttlii albi lierba j 

— uurfi lierba 

— iii^ri horha j 

AKariciis albii? | 

A^i iniuiiiu' cupatoriic herlia j 

— - radix 

A'ca'i auiiiiouiucaU‘sic(“.iiii sal xdatile! 

sails amtuuiiiaci, rarboiias aiuiiio-| 

line I 

AlcliitiiilliL' herba i 

Alisiua plnuta^'o radix 

AHwannu) radix 

Alkckf*n(;i bacca' { 

Ailiaria; Itcrba j 

Altlipic tlorea | 

— Lerba I 

— - radix ! 

Alitnien plunioaum j 

— Hniuaiium j 

Aiiibra grisca 

■ - liquidu ! 

AriiiiiOTiiaciiiii ^iiiiiuii j 

Anagallidis herba | 

Auethi semeu I 

— oleum distillatiim i 

Aiigi’licu Hutiva; radix j 

— Menu'i] * ! 

— oleum distillatuiii 

Aaimu caiicaiHiin, guiuuii resiiia .... 
AiiiMi oleiiin distillatiiui 

To this article ia assimilated Anisi 
stellati oleum. 

Anseriua* radix 

Aiitlioriu radix ! 

Aiithosi rorisniariiii libaiioiidi.s lloiesj 

— oleum diHrillatiim i 

Apii graveolentis radix (ussiiiiilated 

to Petros eliui radix) I 


1 RUSSIAN. 


RUSSIAN. 

1 

j Weights, 

1 Number, 

I A:c. 

Import 
Duties in 
Silver 
(^»in. 

A It T I C L E S’ NAME S. 

Weights, 
N umber, 

&.C. 

Import 
Duties in 
Silver 
(Join. 

i 

roll. cop. 



iifU. cop. 

I lb. 

0 1.0 

Atpia lloriim naptli;e 

lb. 

0 2.'i 

; pood 
! lb. 

0 *20 

U 20 
exempt 

To this article is assimilated Aqua 
luuro ct rii«i. 

— laveiululic ' not spirituous) 

. 

bottle 

0 10 

lb. 

0 *20 

— nientloe piperita* 

do. 

0 I.'* 


exempt 

— rosannu 

do. 

0 *20 


do. 



exempt 

pood 

do. 

0 1*2 
exempt 

To this article is assimilated Sudu 
water. 

Aquifohi tolia 

pood 

0 10 

pood 

« ‘20 

.Aquilegia* herba (as.similatcd to the 
article Altlit-a* liorba) 

do. 

0 10 

lb. 

do. 

0 00 
i « :h> 

— llores (assimilated to the article 
Altlii sc llorcA) 

do. 

0 20 

! do. 

1 0 :io 

.An, barba’ uroiiis, radix 

do. 

0 10 

! do. 

I 0 .00 

exempt 

Aristolochiic fubacctc radix 

— longtv ladi.x 


exempt 

do. 

i 1!!! 

1 do. 

1 — rotunda* radix 


do. 

lb. 

. 0 1 ' 

1 — tribnlaiie radix 


do. 

1 do. 

0 10 ; 

|— vulgaris radix et herba 


do 

1 do. 

1 

0 20 1 
; exempt i 
! do. 1 

1 To this article is a.ssimilated Aristo- 
1 lochiic herba. 

! — extract urn 

i 1 

! lb. 

! 

0 10 

j 

I pood 

do. 

, 1 0 1 

iArnici.e montume, herba lloris et ra- 
1 dix 

i .... ' 

1 exempt 

! do. 

: 0 10 

— extructiiiu 

1 ib. 

U 20 

1 do. 

' 0 10 

Arrowroot 


' exempt 

i .. 

! 

Artemi''ia' rtibne herba 

1 — extractum 

1 

Ib. i 

' do. 

1 0 10 


; — radix lassiniila^ed to the article 

j Aristolofhia' vulgari.s radix) 

!.\siii-i, Nanli.syivestri.s, herba et radix 

|Aspalatliii Jigiiiini 

' Aspar: gi sativi radix 

; Asphaltum giiniiiii 

I — oleum distillatiim 

j Asplioduli raiiix 

iAsphMUiira scolopendriimi herba, et 
I a>pif‘tiium .scolopt iidriiini lingua 
cervinn (iiliciiiariim i'adix( I’ulypodii 
! radix are a.ssRuilated to this article) 

; Ysplimiie herbu 

i Assal'uctida giimnii 

I Astragali escapi radix 

: Aiiraiitiurum folia 

Aiirantiorum cortex oleum dLtilla.- 

tiiiii 

— rortii.'uin, oleum a*thereuiu berga- 

motti 

— tloriiiii oleum tethereum Neroli .. 
1>aIaiisiioriim graiioturum llores .... 

Halsamita^ folia 

Italsaiuuiii canadense 

— copaivie 

— of Mecca .. 

— nucisUv.' 1 

— TVruviaiium, album et uigriim . . 

-- Uacasira 

— tuluiuuum liqiiidum et siccuiu ' 


j 0 10 

i IXCilipt 

1 o 
[ exempt 


(rontijtuid) 



4G0 


RUSSIAN TARIFF. 


ARTICLES' NAMES. 


BMiliciherba 

RHolHuniguniini 

Belladunnse herbs, folia, radix 

— cxtractnm 

BelliiliR ntinorb albse florcs 

— rubrac floros 

Berberis bacra- 

— cortex vt radix 

Ttetonica; herba 

lU'.itortaD radix 

liolotiia ccrvinaB (aasimilUtejjL to the 

article FiinguB cerviaus) : 

Boraginis flores et herba 

Botryo.M Tulgarin, herba et seuiea . . . . ! 

Branca? ursina? herba | 

Brom (a.<tBinii1ated to the article Joile) 
Briirea* ferruginosa', voginooR, augub-! 

tur<e cortex 

BruHci radix ' 

Byronite radix ' 

(liiglosii florea et herba 

Cadmium sulphuricum (assimilated! 
to the article Mercurius sublimutiiH^ 

corroaivus) 

Cajeput, oleum ‘ 

C'Hiucte, radix (assi7uilate<l to the ar 

tide Mechoacaiinm albn? radix 

Ciilagualie radix 

Calamintbie moutanee herba ; 

— vulgaris bcrba ' 

Calendulre llores j 

Camphora : 

Cappari.s radicis cortex 

Caranna* 

Cardaninni oleum distillatum • 

Cardui benedictl herba 

— marina? berba 

— toraeiitusi j 

(‘aricis areuaria? radix 1 

Carliiiw cardopatia* radix j 

('arpn liab^ami fructus ' 

Carvi oleum distillatum 

Caryupliyllatu: vulgaris, radix ! 

Caryophyllorum oleum j 

Cassise llorum oleum ! 

Oatuputia* minores seineu ; 

Cedro oleum ] 

Centaiirei minuris fltires 

Cerefolii littrba ‘ 

Chabarro alkoronoquo cortex | 

Cbamie pityos repuntis, minuris' 
berba ! 

— teiicrii berba | 

Cbamedrios herba (is assimilated tu 

the article Charua?pityos repeutis; 

minoris berba) 

Chamomillsc Bomaneeflores et ex- 
tractum 

— vulgaris oleum (assimilated to the 

article Mentha: piperiditis oleum 
distillatum) 

Cbeirrii, leucoi lutei, flores 

Cbelidouli muforis herba et radix . . . ■ 
Chelidouium extraetura 

— miuoiis berba et radix 

Chenopodii ambrosioides, BotryoN 

Mexicans, herba et semen 

— herba (is assimilated to the article 

Botryos vulgSL-is herba) 

Chinn? radix 

Cbiniiiura sulphurioum (is assinii. 

lated to the article Jnde) 

Cicufm aquaticse herba 

— extractum 

— majoris herba 

— extractyim 

Ciunaxuouu oleum 


RUSSIAN. 


RUSS 

Weights, 

Number. 

&c. 

Import 
Duties in 
Silver 
Coin. 

ARTICLE S’ NAMES. 

Weights, 

Number, 

Ac. 

pood 

rou. cop. 

0 10 

Giuchnnir officinales omnis generis 


exempt 



.... 

do. 

Cinclioltin (assimilated to the article 


lb. 

0 1(1 


VbV 

pood 

0 10 


do. 

0 10 

Coccougidii semen et cortex 


.... 

exempt 

Goebleariix; herba (assimilated to the 

pood 


do. 

article Erisinfi berba 

pood 

0 10 

— oleum (assimilated to the article 

lb. 

do. 

0 20 

Absintbii oleum distillatnm) 

do. 

0 10 

Colchici autumualis radix 

— semen (assimilated to the L'rticle 

.... 

do. 

0 20 

Phclandni aquatici semen) 

pood 

do. 

0 20 

Colocyutbidi.s pul pa et semen 

.... 

do. 

0 20 

Columbo radix 



exempt 

Conessi, sive codaga pala, cortex. . . . 

pooil 

do. 

.... 

do. 

— consolidie inajores, herba et radix 

— media’ berba 


do. 

- Saracenicie herl;a j 

do. 



do. 

Coiitraierva? radix 


pood 1 

0 20 iCoraliiia. niiiscus u>arinuH 


jCoriaiidii, uleum distillatum | 

ib. 

j 

1 

Costus arahicus dulcis i 


do. 

2 50 1 

— oleum 1 

ib. 

.... I 

exempt |— amarus cortex j 

.Crambes orienfales, radix ! 

.... 

1 



do. ICubehe uleutu distil attim j 

lb. 


do. '.Cucumeris sativi serueu 

.... 

do. 

0 10 

('ucurliita* semen 1 



do. 

0 10 

Culilavan cortex 



exempt 'Cuniitii oleum distillatum i 

lb. 


do. ' 

Ciipressiis sernpervirens berba 

pood 


do. jCyani flores 

do. 

t “ — 

do. i Cyclamen radix 

do. 

lb. 

0 .50 jCydohiorum 


pood 

0 20 

CynoglaHsie majoris radix et herba.. 

1 pood 

do. 

0 20 (Wperi lungi radix 


do. I 

0 20 

— rotimdi 

j ! '. ! ! 

do. ' 

(i 20 .Daiiri crelici semen 


.... ! 

exempt 

— vulgaris semen . . 

1 pood 


do. 

Daturte stnimonii herba 

' \\u 

0 40 

Delpbini consoUda* flores seu calca- 

pood 

0 20 

trippaj (assimilated to the article 


lij. 

0 50 

Alibca; tlnres) 

do. 


e.veinpt 

Dictarnni aibi, flures, folia et radix. . 

.... 

Ib.’* 

1 .50 

Diervilbe folia 



exempt • Digitalis purpurear, herba el flores. . . 


11). 1 

0 7.5 

Doroiiici radix 

.... 

].>• o«l 

0 20 

Druciinculi esculeiiti herba 

.... 

do. 

0 10 

Drosene rotuudifolia* fulfil (assimi- 



exiMiipt 

latrd tu the article Hysopi herba). j 

pood 


Diilcaumrie heiba, radix, et stipides. 

do. 

pood 

0 10 • Ebuli samhuci, berba, flores, folia/ 


do. 

0 10 

radix, et cortex i 

do. 



Einterium 




Elemi gummi 


do. 

0 10 

Emetiii(assimilated to the articleJ ode) 

.... 

.... 

* Kmilie campauu} radix eringii radix 

exempt erysimi berba 

Eupatorii cannabini herba 

pood 

do. 

lb. 

0 40 

Kupborbiuiu guiumi 

Euphrasitn flore albo herba 1 

pood 

pood 

0 10 

Faba. S. Ignatii j 


do. 

0 10 


.... 

lb. 

0 10 

■— Tonco 

lb. 

pood 

0 10 

FilicU maris oleum 

do. 

exempt 

Pilipemlulte berba 

FJamu'a? Jovis berba, flores 

joed 

do. 

pood 

0 20 

— extractum 

Fociik’ule radix 

lb. 

pood 

exempt 

To tliis article is assimilated Fusni- 



do. 

cule herba. 

Ib. 

pood 

0 10 

— semen (assimilated to the article 


lb. 

0 10 

Anetbi semen) 


pmid 

0 in 

Fragarite berba, Fraiigulie cortex, 


ib. 

0 10 

Fiiuiaria: berba et Fucus crispus, et 


do. 

1 50 

Futnui be berba 

^ pood 


Import 
Buttes in 
Silver 
Coin. 


roa. cop. 
exempt 
do. 

0 50 

exempt 

0 10 

0 20 
exempt 

U 20 
exempt 
do. 
do. 

0 10 
0 10 
|.0 10 
exempt 
do. 

U 20 
exempt 

0 2U 
i-xempt 

do. 

1 55 
exempt 
t do. 

do. 

0 20 
0 10 
0 20 
0 20 
exempt 
0 10 
exempt 
do. 
do. 
do. 

0 1(1 


0 20 
exempt 
do. 
do. 
do. 
do. 


10 

10 


0 10 
exempt 
do. 
do. 

0 10 
0 10 
exempt 
0 10 
exempt 
do. 

0 50 

0 20 
0 10 
0 10 
0 1(1 
0 10 


0 20 

exempt 


10 


{uoHlinucd) 



nUSSIAN TARIFF. 


461 


/PH T I C L E S* NAMES. 


RUSSIAN. 


WciglitSf 

Number, 

&c. 


I''ungit8 cervinua 

— inelitouKid 

— Aalicia Mii^yeolens . 

— saiiibiici t 

Galangfe oleum 

(Tulbaiiiini giiTuini . • ■ • 

(/albaiii oltuiii 

<ialdu giimmi 

Calcopsia graridifolia 

the article 

herba) 

Callii lijtei 
(ii*i rivuliH radix 
(^eiiiiUa* floren 

To tliia artirle ia aHaiijwl 
niatir herba. 

Cientiuna* rubric 

Geolfrcjc Jamaieciiaia cortex 

<iranatouim c>»rtex 

Gratiolte^erbu et radix ' 

— giiuiiiii nativi (asBiuiilated to the; 

article Kiuo puiiiiui) i 

Cluaco et stipidea giiaco j 



fledetu’ giiiuini 

— arboreic herba ! 

— terreatris herba I 

Helh'bori aibi radix ' 

— nigri radix ! 

— nigr*>>xtractuta 

Hepatii le iiobilia herba j 

lleriDOductyli radix ’ 

HippocAataui cortex | 

Iliriiiidiuaiiai radix i 

Hyobciaiiii albi ut uigri, herba, ae-‘ 

incu 

H vptfHci herba ot flores ! 

To thia article ia ussiuiilutcd lljpe.j 
riei perfoliati herba. [ 

HyBsnpi herba 

J alapjjie rad ix 

re.sina (ufl.dniilatcd to the arti> h- 

Si-aiumoiiiutii ' 

Iiuperatoriii' radix 

IpecHCiiauha* radix 

Jujulue 

Juiiipori oleum • 

— bacrif ' 

I'o this artide ia assimilated Jaui-i 

peri ruob. | 

.tiiniperuH virginiann herba 

Jode ' 

Kali chloric. (in (assimilated t.) tlu*' 
article Merciirius suhlimutus cur-! 
riiBivusJ j 

— hydrobromicum (atisiniilatcd to tlie' 

article Jude) 

Kikekunc malo gummi 

Kiiio gummi 

Lactiicarium (adshiiiluted to the arti- 
cle Opium) 

Loctiico; herba (assituilated to the 
article Taraci herba) ; 

— viroBte cxtractuni i 

Lapathi aculi radices (a^timilatid to' 

thci article Acetoste radix) ......... I 

liapis luemutites 

— lufernatis. . . 

— ostecollu* (assimilated to the article 

Magnesia in scatuiis) 

— stcatides (assimilated to the article 

A lumen pulmosum) 

Lauri baccarum oleum distillatum . . 

Laurinum oleum expressum 

Lauro-ceraM', folia j 

To this article is assimilHted hauro 
cerasi, folia in sale et sicrati. 

l.avetidube, (lores I 

Luvcndula: oleum distillatuui ! 


pood 

’ib.* 

pood 

lb. 


pond 

do. 

do. 

do. 


pood 


pood 

do. 

do. 

lb.’ 

pood 


pood 

do. 

do. 


do. 


Import 
Duties in 
Silver 
Coin. 


ARTICLE S’ NAMES. 


pood 1 


lb. 

pood 


pood 


pood 

lb., 

pnod 

do. 


lb. 

pood 

pood 


lb. 

lb. 


exempt I 


10 

It) 

10 

2(1 


exempt ! 
do. 
do. 

0 10 


0 10 
0 10 
exempt 
0 10 
0 10 
exempt 
do- 


lU 


10 

10 


i^'i. cop. 

0 10 jLentisci, lignum, 

exempt JLcvistici, berba et radix 

0, 1 ! Lichen island icus 

0 20 j To this article is assimilated Lichen I 

0 20 I pixidatus. 

exentpt |— parietinus , , 

11 20 iLiliteaiba? radix (assimilated to the 

I ariicle Alisma pluutago radix) 

iLiUarum convallium, flores 

(Liiiarlte vulgaris, herba 

'Lini cathurtici, herba 

Lobtrliie radix 

1 — inllata lu^rba 

!Look gummi 

jLupe/, radix 

Loti alba? flores (asAimilated to the 

ariicle Althea* flores) 

. Lnptili radix j 

i Maris oleum distillatum j 

(Magnesia ulba j 

j— nigra j 

ex€‘inpt j — in ►c-ituhs j 

do. I — iista vel c.ih'ioata [ 

do. iMajoraiue berba 

0 10 • — oleum distillatum I 

; Mnlabatri folia ! 

• Maine urbort a; flores | 

: - radix i 

! Maiidragora! radix 

Manna calabriua 

Mari veil, herba ' 

{Marrubii aUii et nigri herba I 

. M atricariLe berba 

iMatrisilvte, SCO Gallii aparime herba 
j (as.simil:ited to tlie article Galli 

! lutei summitates. herba) 

i M t’cboacaiiiiie albas rad x 

liMei .'.tkiiinatici, radix 

|Meli.ssa> ufliriiiaiis, herba 

exempt 1 — citrmas berba 

j — oleum distillatum 

■ Melot* niajales . . 

Meityanliiis trifoliatip, herba 

.Moiitliie cn'spie herba 

. — oleum distillatum ! 

■ — piperitidis beiba | 

oleum distillatum (including the! 

' bottle) 

.Meivtiri tlis aiiiiu.'i* herba ' 

.Merciirius pr.-ccipitatus ruber i 

— ^^subbiriatus rorrosivus I 

Millefiilii, herba i 

— oleum (Hssimil.ated to the article! 

Abrutani oleum d.stillatum) ! 

Millipedes j 

Mori ruiiii is corti'x | 

Morpbium (assimilated to Jode) ....! 
i — aci^t.ciim (assimilated to the ar-' 

I tide Opium) I 

iMorsiKs diabolj, radix 

' — galliuic, alsines mediie herba 

iMosehiis oi'ientalis (assimilated to tlie, 

i article Halsumuiii de Mecca) 

;Muruua, dulichos urens 

■ Miingos serpeutum radix 

_ I Miisciis marinas 

prohibited ! M yrobalani omnis g* ueris 

JMyrrlne giiumii 

0 15 'Myrthi herba 

iNaphaa: flores, in sale et siccali j 

1 50 Nnsturcii, herba 

exempt j Nepetjc herba ' 

1 50 iNigelhesemeii ! 

exempt jNinsi American re radix ! 

jNiices cuprchsi i 

Nucis juglaiidis cortex et oleum (as-I 

0 3 similatcd to tbo article Gruuutorumi 

0 .50 I cortex) 


R IT SS IAN. 


Weights, ! 
Nuiiiber ' 


0 10 


do. 

0 10 
exempt ' 
do. 


0 


10 

10 


0 10 
exempt 


2 50 

exempt 

do. 

do. 

do. 


20 

20 


12 

5 


Silver 


KC. 

Coin. 


rou. cop. 
exempt 

pood 

0 lu 

do. 

0 10 


exempt 

pood 

0 10 

do. 

0 20 

do. 

0 20 

do. 

0 20 

.... 

exempt 

pood 

0 10 


do. 

.... 

do. 

pood 

0 20 

do. 

0 10 

lb. 

1 50 

.... 

exemiit 

. . • ■ 

do. 

lb. 

0 J5 

do. 

0 15 

pood 

0 10 

lb. 

0 20 


exempt 

pood 

0 20 

do. 

0 10 

do. 

0 10 

pood 

exempt 

0 10 

do. 

0 10 

do. 

0 10 

do. 

0 10 

pood 

exempt 

0 10 

do. 

0 To 

do. 

0 10 

IT). 

0 20 

do. 

0 10 

pnod 

1 0 10 

do. 

1 0 lo 

lb. 

0 20 

pood 

0 JO 

lb. 1 

0 40 

pood ; 

0 10 

do. 

2 50 

do. 1 

2 .50 

do. 1 

0 10 

lb. 1 

0 20 


exinipt 


do. 


do. 

.... 

do. 

pt)od 

0 10 

do. 

0 10 

.... 

exempt 

.... 

do. 

.... 

do. 

.... 

do. 


do. 


do. 


do. 

*ib.’ 

0 15 

pood 

0 10 

do. 

0 10 

I'b.’ 

exempt 

0 50 


exentpt 

.... « 

do. 


{continued) 




llUSSlAiN TAHIFF 


ARTICLES' N A M E S. 


, Wciplitw, 
N Uiiibrlti. 

ike. 


I Import 
I Duties in 
I SilvtT 


A R T I C L E S’ K A M E S. 


RUSSIAN. 


i VVeightH. ! 
IN umber., I 


Nuois moscliuta? olouin ilistiMatiim 
to the aniolo Citina- 

iiiomi oleum) ' 

Niiuiiiii la*ij oieiiiu (;;^f8i'ui luted to' 
thear iclt- Laurinum ultMiiii expio.--- ' 

SUtn) 

Ts' MX Ih u ' 

— voioica (.i&siiuil iteU to thii aiticle 

jN iuu'h (•ypre^si) i 

TSiyiiiphiO aibu' lloroH 

OJiuTiipi g-imiai ; 

OnojidiK spino-io, radix I 

To thiH article: i8 uskimilated Oauni-’ 
dis iiiuba. I 

Opium ■ 

Opobal»amum verutu siccuio ’ 

Opopanax, guinmi ; 

Origa'ii Cn-tici lierba 

• - oleum distillatiini ; 

— viilgariri heiba e-t ilnffn ; 

— oleum (as.'omiluled to tlie ai fiole 

Origatii lliotici oleum) 

0<fsepue ‘ 

Ta' . lusc r.'idix 

'I'o tlrs article is assimilate J l*ao- 
iiito lloreb. 

Papu' eris <;r*pita 

— oletiU) expressuui 

— erratiii tbtres 

r are ira.’ bra V so radix 

I'undih buci'tc I 

Parieturia* lierbi 

l*a.st«)ris bursa lliWispi (a.ssimilated to. 

the article Krisimi bei baj 

Pi-ntapii) lii lutei (qui.'iqutloliij Ifi- 
ba (usKimilated to the article Quiij. 

quefolii r.idix ) ' 

Persicanic htuba | 

PfiHicovuo llores i 

Petasitidis majoria radix 

Petra.' (deum allumi 

JVti'oacUni radix. 

— ' oleum (assimilated to the article 

I'uiiiiiii oletini distiilatuai; 

Peucedaiii radix 

Phelaiidrii aquatici, semen 

IMiospbonin ' 

Phytolacte berba ; 

Pimpinella albtc radix 

- nigra' radix 

Hiume marina: 

I'iperis oleum distillatum 

Piumbagiiiis radix (a8.siinilated totbe 

article Altliea tlores) 1 

Polii niantaui Cretici, herba 

— Intel herba ; 

Polygalui amarec berba et radix. 

— vulgaris, herba et radix j 

Pnlygoui aiiicularis, herba | 

— hydropiper herba 

i'olipndii radix ' 

— idir.is maris et fiemiiia radix . . . . i 

Primula' veris, herba et flores i 

Pruncihe vulgaris herbae j 

Psdii Heam'U (assimilated to the! 

article Pbelandrii aquatici semen).! 

Ptarniii:ai herba et radix I 

Puli'gii herba i 

— oleum (assimilated to tht: urtirle; 
Menthte crispa; oleum distillatum) 

Pulninnariu* ariJihrea: herba ; 

— maculosa: herba ■ 

Pulsatillic nigricaiitis herba { 

Pyretbri, radix ; 

Pyrolie herba ; 

Quassia? lignum ! 

To this article is assimilated Qua.t 
siu? cor^'X. ■ 


Coin. j 

1 «te. 

1 Coin. 

rou. cop. 1 


1 rou. cop. 

QiiinqiiV'f'lii radix 

pood 

0 

10 

Ranunculi, albi, herba, radix ctl 

fin 

0 

20 

, Rhamni catl.ariiri bact a' 

do. i 

0 

12 

Khatauia' radix 


1 exempt 

1 50 Rluxliie, rli* diola*, ro.<je, radix 

{lood 

0 

10 

U 5(1 Rhodudeiidti folia 

exemi t 

— lerriigiuosi loli i 


do. 

exempt R'lois cotini frtfri'x 

1 pood 

0 

'i.") 

0 20 — toxicodendii irutex 

j do. 

0 

25 


pood 

1 

h 

do. 1 

0 

20 


exem pt 

pood 1 

0 

20 

do. j 

U 

20 

do. ; 

It 

10 

do. 

0 

10 

do. 

0 

10 


exempt 

pood 

U 

10 

do. 

1 i 

.50 

do. ; 

i " 

10 

lb. 

! u 

20 

pootl 

! 0 

10 

do. 

: 0 

20 

lb. 

0 

7.5 


i exempt 

pood j 

; (1 

10 

.... 1 

i U 

10 


exem pt 

'ib.' I 

U 

do 

pood 

0 

20 


exempt 



do. 



do. 

pood 

«l 

10 

do. 

if 

10 

do. 

0 

10 

dA 

0 

10 

do. 

U 

20 

do. 

0 

20 

do. 

0 

20 

do. 

0 

20 

do. 

0 

10 

do. 

0 

10 

lb. 

0 

20 

pood 

<1 

10 

do. 

0 

10 

do. 

u 

10 


exempt 

pood 


10 


To this article is assimilated Hhios j 
toxicoilendri, the leaves^ with' 
the stalks. I 

Ricint semen et oleum j 

To this article is assimilated R icini' 
indici scu crotonis tigli oleum. | 

iRoreiln- herba ' 

Horis iinirtni hei lia ' 

. Koris iii:;r:iii oJeuiu j 

; Ktt.sar'im ilort's j 

Tn this ar: i'.i- is as.'-imil.ited Rosa-: 
! ni.u ilo'c... Ill sale. j 

— rili-iiiii ut::i tm; lloe ' 

iluth:*- lu'ibi ; 

i — oleum .bstdlatiuo . 

; S:d>.i<! i'.ic ••emen , 

Sabina larb.i 

— ohuitit 

• S.tccharum luctis .. . * 

.S.igiiper.um pusnii.i 

Sal ungiuatium 

— sedlice.’isc, ! 

— ritii I 

Salep or<diu-is morioni^ radix ' 

— pu:t«uistita ' 

Salica i:e herba 

Sai% iic b<‘i ba ^ 

— Holes ' 

oleum di.stillu'.iim , 

SumbiK i hacca* (ustiiuil.ded to the 

art iele Jump- ri) 

.Sanguis dracoiiis guTrmi ] 

Supoiiarijv herba I't radix 

.Sureorolla guimiii 

i. Sassafras C‘»rtex 

Sar.s.ipanlltv r id x j 

Satiire a* s;iti\a\ beiha ! 

— olellMi disliilariuil 

Sciihio ;e lu rba el llorcs ■ 

.Scatumoiiium. I 

Scilla wl Mpullii ^icc.uta , 

Scoidii \ iil^aris heiba ' 

SiTorphulariu* li/'i-ha et radix j 

'Scor^oiteiii' radix ; 

.Secait: coroatum (assimilated to the! 
article Piielaudiii aquatici se- 

men) 

.Seinpi'rvi\i, sedi majoris et iiiiiiores 

I herba 

: Senega* radix 

iSoniiH-' Alcxaiidrinailolia 

.Serpeiitariie V irgiuiaua: radix 

; Serpi • li, hei ba 

; — oleum disrillutiim 

iSimarulue, cortex 

;Solani nigri, herba 

'Spatum poiiderosum, sulphas bu- 
I ryhe 

jSpicie Celticte ilores 

I — oleum distillatum 

, — Indica llures 

; — oleum d'Stilliitum .! 

i — hor eiisis. Mores | 

.Spigelite authelniiie herba et radix .. | 

.Htaph'dis agiiie, semen : 

Sta'chadis citiinu' Mi res I 

'Strnniuuii, semen (assimilated to the] 
i article Hyu:a:yanic SLiueii). ....... 


, 0 M 

I exempt 
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ARTI C LES’ NAMES. 


Styrax calamita . 

— in grauiH 

— liquid:! 


article Oalbaui oleuui) 

Tacaiiiahuca gumnii • < 

Talcum venetuni et in pulvere (as- 
ainiilatcd to the article Alumeu 

plumoaum) 

Tamnriiidi 

Tiunarisci fruoticosn? rortox , . . 

~ lignum ik.. 

Tauaceti herba et llorea 

— oleum distillatum 

Taraci berba et radix 

Taxi cxtractuiu 

'J’erra ratecbu 

Teucrii orientalis, herba 

I'liuga' (]|fcidciitjli» folia 

l*b>iiiia niatiK cortex 

'I'hynii Cretici herba 

— oleum iliHtill.itum 

Thyiu^ vulgaris herba 

Tilli gi'aiia 


RUSSIAN. 

ARTICLES’ NAMES. 

RUSSIA N. 

WeiglCB, 

Nuinbei'H, 

A:c. 

Import 
lluticB in 
Stiver 
Coin. 

VVeights, 

Numbers, 

Acc. 

1 mport 
Duties in 
Silver 
Ui.in. 


rt . 1 . cop. 



rou. cop. 

pfM>d 

.5 0 

lormentillic radix 

pood 

0 10 

do. 

5 A 

'I'rifoUt herba 

do. 

0 20 

do. 

1* 50 

Timicfe horti'ijBiB. Diaiitbi car>o. 





)>hyl]i iloreH 

pood 

0 20 

11). 

0 20 

Turpetbi radix 


exempt 


exempt 

Tutia !. . . . 


do. 



Idmnrioe floiea herba et radices 

pood 

0 20 



Urtiiie mortuxe, (lores 

do. 

0 10 

lb. 

1 r»rt 

VaieriaiJtc majoris horten.sis radix... 

do. 

0 10 


exempt 

oleum distillatum 

lb. 

0 20 

.... 

tlo. 

Victorialis lotigas radix 

.... 

exempt 


do. 

Vinrse pervim-ie, herba 

pood 

0 10 

poud 

0 20 

Vincitoxiri radix (.is^siinilated to the 



lb. 

0 20 

article iliruudsuaiint radix) 

do. 

0 10 

do. 

0 20 

Vi.ilariim purpurearum odoratarum 




exempt 

Hores 

do. 

0 20 


do. 

Viohe tricoloris iacete 

do. 

0 20 


do. I 

Virga* aureiv herba 

do. 

0 10 

pood 

0 J» i 

Visci oiruiiiales vurii 

do. 

0 25 




exempt 


do. 

— oh'iim distillatum 

lb.' 

0 2t) 

lli.* 

0 20 

Zibethiim 

do. 

10 0 

pood 

0 ](» 

ZiuKibcm. oleum distillatum 

do. 

0 20 


exempt 





All the foregoing as well as those prohibited arc exempt from export duty. 

The importation of medicines, simple or composed, new, or already known, but 
not named in the foregoing table of medicinal drugs, cannot be allowed, until 
there has been presented a sample to the department of exterior commerce, and 
by its intermediation the permission of the college of medicine obtained ; such 
medicines will be assimilated by the college, to that which in the present tabic 
of drugs is the most similar to it, so that the duties tariffed may be collected, or 
the article passed free of duty. 

All persons having the right to trade in Russia may import the foregoing 
drugs and medicines. 

All other drugs and medicines are prohibited except tlie following, which are 
admitted on paying a duty of ‘10 per cent, ad valorem^ and 2 copecs per rouble as 
a quarantine duty. 

1. Magnesia lozenges ; 2. Aeiclum eitri eoncretum (essential salt of lemons); 3. Pasta 
althero ; 4. Pasta liquiriti.'e ; 5. Pasta jiijnlxe ; (J.^Pastilhe nieiith.'b^ ])iperita‘ (pepperniiiit 
lozenges); 7. Species ]>eetoralesH cl vetieje; S. Pannns eeriiius antarthriticus ; 9. hhn])lastriini 
ad fontieulos (Sandwell’s issue ])laster) ; 10. Essentia zingibires (essence of ginger); 
11. Essentia synapis (essence of niustaid); 12. Eau ])ectornle (aipia incntlue piperitjc spi- 
rituosa) ; 13. Trocliisci ipecacuanlue ; 14. Ching’s worm -lozenges ; 15. Paregoric lo- 
zenges; 16. fStear’s ojiodeldoc ; 17. Roob antisijdiilitlque do Latleetenr ; IS. Ceratum 
sabinav, 19. Pomiulc vesicatoire v6getale de Piiehner ; 20, Baumc d’Hollande ; 2 1 . Creosote, 
oleum liyssopi et oleum beristiei ; 22. »Sel de Kreiitzuaeh, Kreutziiacher Mutte.laugensalz. 
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OLD AND NFAV KUSSIAN TAniFF. 


Abstract, showing the difference between the old and the new Customs Du* 
ties at the Russian Ports and Frontiers in Europe, on most of the commo- 
dities supplied 1))' England and her Colonies, and on some of the Articles 
furnished by other Countries. 


ARTICLES. 


I Weiglit Old Tariff Ri- 
I or cliidingf Quaran* 

I Measure, tine and addi- 
j tional Duties. 


New Tariff. Reduction. Increase. 


Sewing needles 

Sailmakers* and saddlers’ ditto 

All otlier kinds 

Aloes 

Antimony, raw 

I’latcd wares 

Dyewoods in blocks, &c 

— ground 

Sandal, yellow, sumach, fustic, and 

other woods for yellow colours.. 

— the same ground 

Spirits and wines ; viz., arrack, 

rum, French brandy of all kinds, 
up to 10 degrees 

— above 10 and up to In degrees, 
the fixed duty and half the 
amount, additional. 

— above 13 degrees, double the 
amount of the fixed duty* 

Wines of all kinds except those 
hereafter named 

— Austrian and Hungarian by the 

frontier 

— Moldavian, Walachian, and 

Greek, except Cyprus 

— Cyprus 

— ditto in bottle 

Champagne and St. Peray 

— Burgundy and Rhenish 

— all otlier sorts in bottle 

Porter 

— in bottle 

Cider 

— in bottle 

Borax, raw ; 

— refined 

Buttons of all kinds, except the 

following, — metallic, with crests. 
&c., or the Russian arms upon 

them 

Cocoa<nnt8, in the shell 

— in paste 

Coffee 

Cinnamon 

Cochineal 

Chalk 

Blacking, fo reboots, &c 

Cotton, wool 

— thread, white 

— ditto, coloured 

— wick 

— thread, red, from Adrianople ... 

Pins 

Tin ; viz., in sheets 


livre 

do. 

do. 

pood 

do. 

livre 

berquet 

do. 


isil.rou. copecs. 


3 44 

91 hO 
5 73 73 

63 8.3 
17 5^1 
‘J9 M) 
1 79 12 

0 88 30 

1 14 7,> 

4 .39 00 


93 68 75 


do. 

do. 

bouteillc 

do. 

do. 

do. 

*oxlioft 

bouteillc 

oxljoft 

bouteillc 

pood 

do. 


pood 

livre 

pood 

do. 

do. 

berquet 

livre 

pood 

do. 

do. 

do. 

do. 

livre 

berquef 


pro hibited 


sil.rou. copecs. percent. 

3 60 

95 i 


oxhoft 41 />1 00 


20 63 ,30 


45 90 
43 90 


2.5 71 
73 7.5 


13 77 00 

pro hibited 
45 90 00 


I 

j" prohibition taken off 


17 65 

30 72 

1 67 


13 29 

16 19 

13 29 

10 30 

prohibition taken off 
1 36 

(fiovtinued') 



OLD AND NEW RUSSIAN TARIFF. 




ARTICLES. 


Tin plated in sheets 

— wrought, but nut varnished 

— worked and varnished 

— gilt, painted, or ornamented ... 
Ciinger, white, gray, and black .... 

— ground and rasped 

Gums, copal 

— snndarac and tragacanth 

— arable " 

•— cherry- tree 

— caoutchouc, in pieces 

— ditto, manufactures of 

Indigo, from Guatemala and Ja- 
maica, for dyeing, &c 

— ditfb, in powder 

— coudbear, lac dye 

Ivory and fishes* teeth, in pieces ... 

— filed 

— rough 

— for miniature painting 

— worked, of all kinds, with dc- 


Wocmen Manufactures. Cloths 
and mixed cloths and ker” 
seyfiieres, black, blue, green 
and of all these colours 

— of all other colours 

Metals. — Lead in pigs, &c 

— other kinds 

Furs. — Marten and racoon 

Paper of all kinds* not specially 

enumerated 

Pimento, Jamaica 

— ground 

Fish. — Herrings, salted and 

smoked 

— pickled (except English f 

Scotch and Dutch) ( 

— ditto, English and Scotch 

— ditto, Dutch 

Pepper, white, black, and red, in 

grain 

— ditto, picked 

Sal ammoniac, not purified 

— purified or in powder 

Kitchen salt, from the ports in the 

government of Archangel 

— ditto, from the ports in the 
government of St. Petersburg ... 

— from the ports in the govern- 

ments of Courland, Lithuania, 
and from tin city of Narva 

Sugar, raw, white, yellow, and 

red 

Quicksilver 


Weight 

or 

Measure. 

Old Tariff, in- 
cluding Quaran- 
tine and addi- 
tional Duties. 

New 

Tariff. 

Reduction. | 

1 Increase. 


Sil. r. 

[ copccs. 

sil. r. 

* 

copecs. 

per 

cent. 

1 per cent. 

pood 

1 


r 

6 

... ^ 





do. , 
do. 

r pro 

mibited < 

8 

16 

;;; \ 

prohibition 

taken 

off 

do. 

J 


L 

24 

.... J 





do.^ 1 


04 

00 

2 

50 

... 

. ... 

22 

55 

do. 

,*5 

44 

2.5 

3 

... 

12 

85 



do. 

2 

29 

50 

1 

80 

21 

56 



do. 

1 

72 

12 

1 

80 



4 

57 

do. 

... 

2H 

69 

1 

80 


... 

527 

40 

do. 

... 

28 

69 


35 



22 

00 

do. 

... 

57 

37 

1 




74 

30 

do. 

5 

16 

37 

5 

45 



5 

54 

do. 

4 

59 

00 

5 

80 



26 

36 

do. 

5 

7.3 

75 

6 

80 


.... 

18 

52 

do. 

4 

h9 

00 

5 

80 


... ■ 

26 

3(3 

do. 

1 

72 

12 

1 

80 

.. 


4 

07 

do. 

I 


r 

2 

50 -] 





do. 

1 


1 

1 i 






do. 

I' pro 

hibited ■j 

3 

50 

prohibition 

taken 

off 

livrc 

J 


L 

3 

1 

50 J 





do. 

3 

44 

25 

3 

50 



1 

67 

do. 

1 

72 

12 1 

1 

80 


. . - 

4 

57 

berquet 

jpro 

25 

50 1 

1 



... 

292 

16 

livre 

hibited | 

... 

30 

prohibition! 

taken 1 

Off 

do. 

91 

80 ] 

1 


... 


8 

93 

do. 

pro 

hibited 

... 

55 

prohibition 

taken 

off 

pood 

3 

44 

25 

3 

60 



4 

57 

do. 

4 

59 

00 

4 

50 

1 

9(i 



cento 


28 

69 


35 



23 

00 

barrel 

9 poods 

5 • 

68 

85 


90 


... 

30 

72 

do. 

1 

37 

70 

1 

30 

5 

60 



do. 

• 

2 

86 

87 

3 

60 


... 

25 

49 

pood 

3 

06 

00 

3 

I 20 



4 

57 

do. 

4 

59 

00 

4 

... 

12 

85 



do. 

1 

14 

75 

1 

20 



4 

58 

do. 

2 

92 > 

50 

o 

35 



2 

to 

do. 


40 

16 

o 

20 

50 

20 



do. 

... 

40 

16 

... 

40 

0 

41 



do. 


28 

69 


29 

... 

... 

108 


do. 

3 

21 

30 

3 

80 



18 

27 

do. 

1 

27 

50 

2 

80 

' 

... 

119 

61 


An additional duty of per cent has been levied since January 1, 1843, on all 
foreign goods imported into St. Petersburg. Tliis duty is to be appropriated to the expense 
of erecting a new bridge across the Neva. 
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VOL. II. 


RUSSIA. 


4 GO 

Regulations for collecting the Duties on Merchandize, rated ad valorem, as 
stated in the General Tariff annexed. 

( 

Section I. Tlie dec^laratious presented to tlie customs ft)r tlie calculation of duties on 
merc?handiz(J rated nd vnlorcm^ must be sig^ned by tlie proprietor of such merchandize, or 
by his cjmslgnee or agent: the price or value shmifd aiso be in his haiidwTlting, m fnll letters 
and in fitjnres. It is expressly forbidden to state in the said declarations any other article 
of incrchaTidize except those rated ad valorem, 

II. These declarations, which the owner of the merchandize or his agent must deliver 
personally to the Chamber of Customs assembled, is* to be read aloud by the director or 
another member of the administration, wlio asks the proprietor or agent if the declaration 
is signed and the prices marked by him, as stated. On the latter aiLswering in the affinna- 
tive, this is endorsed on the declaration, by the dirc^ctor, or in his absence, by the senior 
member present of the customs, who ailix<\s his signature opposite. 

III. The price of each article of merchandize must be sejiaratcly stated in the decla- 
ration. 

IV. This declaration i.s equally ohligatoiy* on the proprietor as if affirmed by him on oatli. 

V. Any employe of the bureau of the customs has the right to take cognizance Of this 
declaration while the formalities are going through wliieh are prescribed for such payment 
of duties. 

VI. If, during the course of these formalities, anjr such clerk of the ciLstoms considers 
that the valuation of such merchandize is too low, he is requirt^d, without delay, and Ix^fore 
the duties are acquitted (which on articles nd valorem cannot take place until eight days 
after the declaration has passed its iinal revi.sion) to make known the undervaluation t ' tiic 
Chamber of Customs, which transmits, immediately, a detailed report of the same to the 
department of Exterior Commerce. 

VII. The Chamber of Customs is by law to seize, immediately, merchandize under- 
valued, and if it decides that the declared value is below the price current, and prejiulicial 
to the interests of the crown, the chamher has authointy to takt»., after the riq>ort made <^f 
such undervaluation, such merchandize on at*count of the customs, paying to the ow'iier or 
agent the declared value, with ten per cent in addition as full indeminncatitm, 

VIII. This payment is made, hy virt.uc of an order of the customs, from the hinds in 
possession of that department. The customs are authorized to s(*ll merchandizt>, so seized 
and paid for, by auction, according to a regulation prescribed by law, ns to tbe circum- 
stances and time considered most favourable for the sale, announcing to the public througli 
the medium f)f tbe Gazettes or otlier publications, tbe terms fixed for the sale, with a detailed 
statement of the quantity and quality of the merchandize. 

IX. When the sale has taken place, they deduct from the proceeds the money due to 
the crown — viz., the amount of the ]»aymeiit made to the proprietor of the merchandize, and 
the entnince duties due to the customs, calculating tlicm according to tlie declaration what- 
ever be the produce of the sale. They also retain the ex[>cnses of sale. 

X. The surplus is deposited in a jiar Jcular bank, under the immediate Inspection of the 
Chamber of Customs, This banlc is visited and its accounts verified every month eonfomi- 
ahly to the customs’ general regulations. Tlicse deposits remain until the end of the cur- 
rent year. 

XL The distribiition of the deposits in this bank, must take place at late.st on the 10th 
of January of the follow’ing year, and the amounts arc divided Iietween the chief officers of 
the precincts, the director, and all the members and employes of the custom.^ attached to 
the division pf entrance duties : the first officer, or tbe clerk of the customs, who detected 
the fraud, receives the quarter of the profit of the sale of tbe said morebandize ; the other 
three-quarters are distributed to the employh above named, in proportion to their gra<le of 
appointment.^ The employe who discovered and reported the fraud, participates again in 
this last distribution, as well as the other employes, 

XII. If any member or employ t of the customs, having a right to his share of the distri- 
bution, leaves his post before tbe expiration of the year, he does not consequently lose the 
amount coming to him ; if he dies, it is accounted for to his legitimate heirs. The mem- 
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bcrs and employh of the customs cannot in any case be deprived of the rceompcuce whi 
is thus assured tliein by law. 

^CUI. As the crown does not receive any profit from these operations, it on^lit also n 
to sustain ativ loss. If the sum derived from the public sale of sei/.ed merchandize be insu 
fieient to pay the owner the amount of his declared valuation, anp^iented ten per cent, wl 
the duties of entry to the crown, and idso the expenses of sale, the (leficieiicy to the crov 
is nuule iij) by all the participators of the proceeds of sale, without any exception, and 
the pr()j\^»rtioiis fixed for their resi»ectiv^ shares profit. 

Gf.nkiial Rulfs to be observed in executing the Stipiihitions of the Genon 

• Tariff. 

* 

Section I, Thc*present tariff extends to all the customs and European barriers, t 
land and by sea, through which the importation or exjiortation of merchandize is pcmiittet 
to the exclusion ol tliose which are on tlie Asiatic frontiers, and which have particular tariff 
In the Trans-Caucasian province.s, the operation of the present tariff' is fixed by tlie regt: 
lation^ofthe 3d of June, 1831, which established the organization of the customs and com 
inerce of iliose ])rovinees. Tiirifls and ])articular regulations liave been published for th 
commerce of Russia with the kingdom of Poland, and with Finland. Those for tlie com 
in'ert'c of Finland are dat(*d the 1st of August, 1822, and the 23d of January, 1834 ; thos^ 
fiir the commeree with tlic kingdom of Poland lU’c of the 1st of August, 1822, and the 12tl 
of November, 1831. 

y In respect to the anthoritij of the ciistonis relative, to the importation of foreign 
tnen^fauflize, and the collection tf duties^ all the customs and barriers tlirougb which are 
transjfcted the European comirierce of Russiii, are diritled into three elasscs* 

III. Tlie customs of the first class arc those by which maybe imported all foreign 
merchandize, of whieh the entry is not prohibited by tlie pi*escnt tai'iff, or which is subjected 
only to light restrietions. The terms of six and eight im>iiths are allowed those customs 
for the ae(|iuttal or discharge of tlu^ duties eolleeted, and a fi‘w of them enjoy the jirivilege 
of warelioiKsing and forwarding imTchandizc to other customs for them to collect the duties. 
According to these regulations, the customs of the first class ai-e thus separated into two 
divisions. 

IV. The cKstoms of the first division of the first class, by which the importation of 
foreign merchandize is permitted watli the privilege of w areliousing, and the acquittal of 
duties within the .s]>:iee of six and ciglit months, and which are authorized to forward mcr- 
ehandize to be deposited at otlier customs, ai’e the following ; 

NL reti rshwrg. Archangel, lUga, and Rami , — Tlie custom-house of Rcval has the 
riglit of warehousing, on making the merchants discharge the duties every six months on 
merchandize imported hv sea, direct from foreign countries, and not exclusively destined for 
any other ports speeitied in the annexed tariff*. 

Ill cases wluTc foreign vesseds are obliged ick take shelter at Reval in the event of 
damage received at sea, or in the si>ring or autumn in cpnscqucuce of the ice preventing 
thinr sailing for St. Petersburg ; and if their cargoes consist of merchandize, which is not 
admitted on i«iyiiig the duties at the ]iort of Rcval, the ?ninister of finances is authorized 
after the vinification of documents which ]>rovc an urgent case, to pennit the acquittal at 
Ibn al of the duties on the said mercbaudizc ; under all other circumstances the prescribed 
regulation inVist be strictly adhered to. 

Lihau and Odessa, — The maritime custom-house of Odessa is directed according to 
particular regulations puhlisheil for the free ports : it is permitted to import througli this 
custom-house in general, all kinds of meivhandize except salt and articles of iixm, steel, 
and cast-iron. There is colIccttHl on merchandize impork^l fur the consumption of the 
town (and the importation of whieh is ponuitted according to the actual tariff’^ onc-hlth 
part and 12^ jier cent additional duty ; upon prohibited merchandize, the duties are collected 
according to tiie tariff of 181£>. There is deducted on liquids for dniik, as arrack, rum, 
and shrub, not the orie-fiftli part, hut the total duties, determined hy the present tariff*. 
The importutiou of other drinkables, prohibited hy the same tariff, extends equally to 
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Odessa as to the other ports. The total duties specified in the present tanff, are collected 
on merchandize imported, in order to be sent into the interior of the empire. 

Theodosia^ Taganrog^ and Kertch , — Tliese customs have to conform, for the importa- 
tion of foreig’n merchandize in the sea of Azof, to particular rules, according to the supreme 
'lauetton of the 10th of October, 1829, and the 9th of June, 1833. 

Ismael, Moscow, and Berditcheff , — At these cuf 5 tonis are collected duties on merchan- 
dize imported to be warehoused. 

V. The customs of the second dknsion pf the first class, are those at which a, term of 
six montlis is fixed for the payment of duties on foreign merchandize without the privilege 
of warehousing, nor that of sending merchandize, the importation of which is permitted, to 
other customs to collect the duties. Tn this categoryQare comprised the customs of 
Pqlangen, Yourhoiirg, Tauerogen, Badzivilow, Novosselitz, Skouliani, and the conti- 
nental custoni-liousd. of Odessa. 

Four-fijlhs of the duties ai’o oniy collected on foreign merchandize imported into the 
free port of Odessa, to be forwarded into the interior of the empire, the entry of which 
being j)ermitted by the present tariif. It is generally allowed to ])ersoiis of all conditions 
to import merchandize througli this custom-house, accompanying the same with a written 
dcjclaration : verbal declarations are only received once every month on the pai*t of e%ch in- 
dividual, and only wlien the duty on merchandize fi>r exportation does not exceed 10 roubles 
in silver, and for merchandize free of duties, when the value does not exceed 100 roubles in 
silver. Merchants, their clerks, and their agents, and all persons belonging to the com- 
mercial classes, are not allowed to make verbal declarations. Tlie continental custoin- 
liouse of Odessa will j^ass merchandize by the line of the free ]>ort, immediately after hav- 
ing examined and complied with the formalities of the customs. ^ 

VI. All foreign merchandize that is permitted to be impoHed, and which is not exclu- 
sively destined according to the present tariff for any port or custom-house, may ha\ e the 
duties paid at any of the abovemen tioned customs. 

VII. Merchandize which, according to this tariff is destined exclusively for any one 
port or custom-house, ought to be simply imported to the places indicated by the tariff, and 
there to pay the duties ; the re-exportation of such merebandize to other customs for pay- 
ment of the duties, also their importation by any other port, are probibited. 

VIII. The duties imposed upon mercliandize to wdiicli is attached in the tariff, tlie words 
“ By the ports of the Black Sea and Azof,^^ are payable only in these ports. In cases 
where such merchandize should 1x3 imported by other customs, they will be subjected to the 
general provisions of the tariff. 

IX. The customs of the second class are those for declarations. It is permitted to 
enter through them all mercliandize the importation of wliich is not prohibited, nor limited 
specially to certain customs. Such merchandize iiicludes those articles in the table marked 
letter A, and annexed to the tariff, on these the duties may be paid at those customs ; but 
all other articles, not indicated in the table, must be sent to the warehousing customs. The 
time fixed fin* such re-exportation, and for collecting the duties upon merchandize specified 
in the table, letter A, is two months, coi^imencing from the day of their importation. The 
customs of declaration arc, Brest- fMowsky, Oustiloug, and Eupatoria. 

X. To these general rules of the custoiiib of the second class there arc the following 
exceptions : 

The custom-house of Brest-Litowshy, may receive the duties of importation, not only on 
goods specified in the table, letter A, but on all those that are not, the importation of which 
is permitted by the laud frontiers, and conveyed by vessels which navigate upon the Nicmen, 
and the Boug, and that are destined, according to the bill of lading, for Brest- Litowsky, and 
put on board the said vessels, at the plat^cs where they are directed for that town ; the cus- 
toms to verify the documents to he produced, as well for the merchandize as for the vessels. 
In the contrary case — namely, if the lading had not been made in the place of exportation 
for Brest-Litowsky, the merchandize must be sent back to the warehousing customs for 
payment of duties. 

By the port of Eupatoria, there may be imported merchandize not exclusively destined 
for any other port, and which are not of a nature to communicate tlie plague ; nevertheless, it 
is ordained, that after the quarantine regulations have been observed, the duties are to be 
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paid at the custom-house of Eupatoria, or the goods may be forwarded conformably to the 
order estahlished at the warehousing customs. 

XI. The third class comprises all the other customs and ban*iers by which the importa- 
tion of foreign merchandize is permitted, by paying the duties, within the space of one 
month, but which are interdicted to transport foreign merchanilize to other customs. These 
customs and barriers are divided, acconling to their privileges, into tv^b divisions ; viz., 

The cKstoms of the first division of the third class^ are those which have the authority 
to acquit^uties on all merchandize allowed to be imported by the customs of the first class, 
with the exception of tliose sjHjcified in the table marked letter B, 

In this category are compiised the customs of Narva^ Pemau, Goussiatinsky and Issa- 
howetz, ^ 

The customs and harriers of the second division of the third class are authorized to 
collect the duties only on the merchandize designated in the table, letter A. These customs 
and bamers are — Onega^ Hapsal, Arensburg, Windau, Kovno, Gorgedovsk, Grodno^ 
Khorovhtchensky Tsrkhanovetsh^ Goniondshy Jelthoirsk, Nourelzky Preborofsky Drouch 
llopohky Volotchisk, Nicola efy Kherson, Ovidiopoly Balaklava, BougaSy Marioupol, 
Ackermaiiy licniy hvoWy Liphhansky and Kmida. 

At4hese the importation of salty herringSy and coal only arc pennitted. 

XU. By the customs and harriers of the third class, there cannot be imported by the 
ports of the Black Sea, Azof and the Danube (excoj>t by the barriers of Bessarabia), 
any but those which an* not of a nature to communicate the plague, and the importation 
t)f which is j)ormitted by the (piarantino regulations. 

XIII. By the general priiieiplo, jmrsuant to which the customs of the third class may 
acquitgdutios within one month, the duties on impoi-ted merchandize have but one excep- 
tion of payment. Foreign salt imported into the govc'riinients situated on the sliores of the 
Baltic ^ea, [lays the duties within three montlis, and at the custom-liousc of Windau, within 
six months on salt imported from the 1st of January to the 1st of July. 

XIV. Besides the customs and barriers, as above classified, there arc also either for the 
importation and exportation of merchandize, or liaving a ]>articular destination, others which 
belong to no class. 'Uiese are, the custom-house of Cronstadf, under the dire(^tion of the 
custom-house of Sk Petej'shurg, It collects duties only on the luggage of passengers, 
and on coal and chalky inqxn-ted with gravel in the (piality of ballast. For exportation, it 
is limited to collect the duties on luggage belonging to captains of vessels and passengers. 

The ban-ier of Belonsirow, the barrier of Korkomiaky the baiTier uj)on the Lissi-noss, 
on the frontier of Finland, are established to ])revent clandestine importation of merebandizes 
from that province into tht? rest of the empire. They conform to particular regulations for 
tile commerce between Bussia and Finland. 

The barrier of the Baltic ports, or an advanced barrier dependant on the custom -liouse 
of Reval, is destined for the first c^itry and last clearance of vessels merely to prevent smug- 
gling betwciui the sea and the port. 

The barrier of Maguerburg, is another advanced barrier, dependant on the custom- 
liouse of Narva. ^ 

These barriers do not collect taxes on any merchandize imported, but they forward 
goods to the customs, under the direction of Avhich they arc pla<^ed, according to the iu- 
stiaictions given them on exjjortations, they collect the duties on the luggage of the masters 
of vessels, and of their passengers. 

TJie barrier of Mitau, is established for its officers to visit Russian vessels arriving at 
Mitiiu from Russian ports. 

The custom-house of Meretsch xvatches the commercial relations between the inha- 
bitants of the Russian enipu*e and those of PoLand. ' 

The custom-house of Piraspol has the right to pass all merchandize of Russian origin 
belonging to any class of individuals, and accompanied with w rittcii declarations, and with 
A'erbal declarations to the value of 300 roubles or bank paper. Foreign mercliandizc may bo 
delivered to travellers on foot, or in equipages, without verbal declarations, and payment of 
the duties : viz. — The mercliandize tariffed as high as a duty of 10 silver roubles, and those 
which are free of duly, when their value does not exceed 100 roubles in bank paper. 

The officers of the interior buiTier of the free port of Odessa inspect aud verify the 
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seals and leads placed on* mercliaiidize declared at the cnstoin- house, and destined to l>o 
re-exported from Odessa to another Russian port : it is also under their inspection that ves- 
sels take on board their cargoes. ^ ^ . 

Otschakow^ and Yalta, for the forwarding of Russian produce, in the ports of Russia, 
and for the entiy of vessels loaded with Russian produce, imported from the ports of 

Russia. * • ^ ^ 

The custom-house at the quarantine of Sevastopol is established for the entry of mer- 
chant-vessels, and longboats, which arrive from 4he Russian jwrts of the Black Sea and 
Azof, whose state of health satisfies the quarantine officers, and loaded with Russian or 
foreign produce, the duties on which have been paid at other customs, or barriers. It is 
prohibited to enter at the port of Sevastopol vessels ariivyig from foreign ports. 

The cristom-home of Anapa, although in Asia, is not under the commercial system of 
the Trans-Caucasian provinces, but under that of Europe, and manju^ed according to par- 
ticular regulations published the 3d of June, 1831. It is permittea to cany' to this cus- 
tom-house all goods which, according to the commercial tariff with Europe, may be im- 
ported by the customs of the first class, with the exception of those destined for ports spe- 
cially denominated. The term fixed for the payment of duties at the custom-house of 
Anapfi is six months. 

.^Merchandize for Exportation. — All niercliandixe, tlie exportation of which is not 
prohibited, may be exported and forwarded, by all the ciistoins and barriers of the first, 
second, and third classes. 

XVI. Deduction of 7b?v’. - -The rate of t<tre to be deducted from liquids imported, 
and from ail Russian produce exported, is armiiged by the two tables annexed to the pre- 
sent tariff. There is no invariable rate fixed for the taro to be d(‘ducted on dry goods im- 
ported ; the table marked letter B, in which several articles specified will serve a.s a general 
rule ; but all importers, who arc not satisfied with the di'duction stated in this table, are 
authorized to demand a verification <d‘ the real weight of their merchandize. The w’oights 
of all other dry goods imported, not marked in the said table, even those the weight of 
which is indicated in the bills of lading, and declarations, must be stated when w’eighed. 

XVII. Cotton, silk, linen, and woollen goods, fol<h.‘d or rolU*d upon bobbin ixdlei’s, 
boards, or iinpoi-ted in wrappers, cases, or particular covers, to be weighed on tbeir importa- 
tion, together with the bobbins, rollers, boards, wrappers, covers, &c., and [»ay the duties 
witlioiit deducting the tare, 

XVIII. Duties. — There arc two kinds of duties to lie collected on the importation and 
exportation of goods. 

First. The duties on the weiglit, measni'e, or quantity of goods. 

Seco7id. The duties on goods tariffed at value, and to be collected conformably to the 
special rules annexed to the present tariff, 

The duties calculated in the silver money of Russia \.ill be rated in value according to 
the tenns officially fixed to the coin cai li year. 

XIX. Besides the duties fixed by the present tariff, it is ordained — 

First. In virtue of the supreme saig-.tion of the ukase of the 7th of July, 1800, to col- 
lect for the benefit of quarantines^ on imports and on exports, 1 copec per each rouble, col- 
lected according to the general tai-iff. 

Second. In virtue of an ukase of the lltli of November, 1831, 12^ per cent additional 
duties on merchandize imported. 

Third. In virtue of an ukase of the 22d of March, 1818, on tlie raw produce to be ex 
ported, 10 per cent additional of the duty of exportation fixed by the tariff, f«||f the improve- 
ment of internal navigation. 

XX. Be’isidcs the general duties, there are collected on goods imported and exported 
from the undennentioned ports, for the benefit of the towns, and for other puiqxises — ^viz., 

At Archangel. — For the benefit of the town, upon all merchandize, nnported and ex- 
ported, ^^^cent of the value. (By virtue of the ukjise of the 30th of May, 1817.) 

For^'^ ^^^tenance of the wheat magazine at Archangel ; on rye, wheat, and on oats 
and /opecs, paper money, per tchetvert (By virtue of the ukases of the 26th of 

Jauua^^ and die 11th of January, 1821 ) 
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At Odessa,-^ For the benefit of the town : on wheat exported by sea, ^ copecs in 
paper money; per tehetvert. (By virtue of the ukase of the 27tli of July, 1812.) 

Bor the maintenance of the Lyeeuin at Odessa : on all kinds of wheat exported, 2^ sil- 
ver copecs, per tehetvert. (By virtue of the ukases of the 15th of March, 1«17, and the 
16th of January, 1819.) 

Theodosia . — For the benefit oj the town : on wheat exporfbd, 3 copecs, and on 
barley, 2 coj)ecs in paper money, per tehetvert. (By virtue of an ukase of the 15th of 
April, 18^)6.) • * 

At Taganrog , — For the benefit of the town : on all niercJiandize Imported, on which 
tlw duty is collected by wej/:ifht, 2 copecs, and* on merchandize exported, copec per 
pood; and on \vine imported, 1 jiopoc, in paper money, per vedro, (By virtue of the 
uka8§.of tlie 14th of September, 1807.) 

At Ismail , — For the construction of ban’acks : on wheat exported, *10 copecs, and on 
com of all other sorts* 5 coi>ecs, in paper money, per tehetvert. (By virtue of the ukase 
of the 19th of June, 1830.) 


The Russian government published on the 1st of December, 1834 two ukases 
of commercial importance. 

The Jirst permits 'the expoThfation of coloured cloths for soldiers, by Kiackta, 
a town which is the sole channel of commerce with China. Thus, the cloths that 
the tc^riff of 1800 prohibited the exportation of, will now serve as an article of 
exchange for the merchandize of China. 

The second establishes a duty on the anchorage of foreign vessels entering and 
leaving the ports of Redout- Kale and Soukoum-Kale. This duty is 50 copccs per 
last, on merchandize imported, and 25 copecs on merchandize exported. 

The goverriiiKMit has also published in the Gazette of the Senate, a new tariff 
of duties upon merchandize manufactured in Russia and in the kingdom of Po- 
land, on their importation from one country to another, conformably to the ukase 
of the 12th of November, 1831, and to the changes which have taken place up to 
the 1st of October, 1834. 

And, lastly, by a recent decision the Russian government has authorized the 
public banks to receive (louring the year 1835, as well for the acquittal of the cus- 
toms duties as for the payments to be made to the treasury, the rouble of gold on 
a par with 3 roubles 65 copccs, and that of the silver to 3 roubles 60 copecs, 
paper money. • 

General. Regulations to be observed by the Masters of all Foreign Ships 
arriving at the Ports of Cronstadt and St. Petersburg, according to the Rules 
prescribed (iu pursuance of an ukase) by the Imperial Customs of Russia for 
the Government of Ship-masters, dated St. Petersburg, 1st of Makh, 1833, 
(no alteration having taken place since). 

Section 1,— Arrival at the Exterior Brandewache. {A Customs Gtmrd^hip ,) — 
Every master of a ship arriving from a foreign country, is directed to heave to abreast of 
the Exterior Brandewache, On failing to observe this regulation, the Brandewache will fire 
at tnc foreign arrival, and the master wiU be subjected to a fine of 5 silver roubles for each 
shot fired. 
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II. The customs officofs stationed on board of the Brandewache will demand, and the 
master of said ship will deliver, in duplicate, the usual papers relative to the ship and cargo, 
which shall be put together .under an envelope and sealed by one of the customs offi«iers : 
the master of the ship endorsing on the envelope the number of cockets and other papers 
enclosed, with his own name and that of the ship. The commandant of the Brandeivtwhe 
is also directed to demand, and tlie master of the fowign arrival to deliver, for examination, 
the passport through the sound, the bill of health given at Elsineur, and the passport of 
each passenger. When these arc examinec^and endorsed, and the ship’s papers resumed to 
the master, under a sealed envelope as stated above, the master of said ship will be at liberty 
to continue his voyage. On refusing to conform to this regulation, the master will be sub- 
jected to a fine of iOO roubles, and if on delivery of the slpp’s papers he fails in presenting a 
duplicate of each document, he will be liable to pay two rubles in silver for each defalcation. 

III. Each ship-^^ster arriving for the first time will receive from the Exterior Brande- 
wache, the regulations of the port printed in Russian, and in the language of the country to 
which the ship belongs,* which the said master sliall be scrupulously bound to observe. 

IV. Each master is also bound under a penalty of 21 roubles, to take from the Brande- 
wache a pilot to conduct his ship to Cronstadt. 

V. It is forbidden to anchor in the roadstead without buoys being attached to “^he an- 
chors, and it is also required that ships will anchor at such distance fi’om, as may prevent 
them damaging each other, under penalty of 28 roubles in silver. 

VI. Arrival in the Roadstead, — Foreign ships intending to enter the port of Cron- 
stadt, may anchor between the commercial port and the fort ; but this is strictly forbidden 
to those snips which intend ascending to St. Petersburg, or which are descending to the 
Baltic, all which must anchor in the road on the side of the imperial marine port. , The 
masters of ships failing to observe this rule have no claim for damages occasioned by other 
vessels sailing or anchonng in the road ; but are, at the same time, liable to the payment 
of all damages to whicli their vessels subject other ships. 

VII. On anchoring in the roadstead, with the intention of entering the port, the cap- 
tain is required to attend to the oflficers of the customs, who will ])lace one or more officers 
on board of his ship, and who^ if they judge proper, may close and seal tlie hatches. Pas- 
sengers desirous to land, arc forbidden to take ashore jiarcels, letters, cr luggage. They 
may receive their luggage at Cronstadt, in which they must make a true declaration of 
their effects at the customs, and at the consulate of their rospeeiivc countries. 

VIII. Letters, — The masters of ships, sailors, and passengers are required to deliver all 
letters which they bniig for persons residing in Russia, or to be sent by post, to the officers 
of the customs on their boarding tlie ship. 20 copccs to be paid by the said officers for 
each letter, and a fine of 25 roubles, for each letter, not so delivered, will be exacted from 
the masters or others who carry them. Letters of introduction, not sealed, excepted. (It 
would appear that this rule has been departed from, as an* order has, according to a despatch 
from the vice-consul of France at Cronstadt, been promulgated by the dircction-in-chicf of 
the Russian post-office, ordering the delivery to the customs officers of all letters, without 
exception, even letters of introduction, without seal, and unfolded.) 

IX. Powder, — Every captain is required to deliver to the interior Brandewache all the 
powder on board his ship. Alter which, and the foregoing regulations are exactly 
attended to, the ship may enter the i)ort, and the captain and passengers may land. 

By an ukase of the 9th of August, 1833, masters of ships are to be served with a 
written notice not to conceal any pow^der on board, but to deliver wliatever they may have 
to the officers of the customs. “ If in contempt of such notice any ship-master conceals 
powder equal to the weight of 2 lbs. on board his vessel, the said master will be fined at 
the discretion of a court of law, and the pow’der confiscated.” 

X. Arrival in the Port, — Each vessel on entering the port is required to receive on 
board a pilot to conduct the ship to the place whicli it is to occupy, from wliich place no 
master can remove his ship without receiving permission from the commandant of the 
Brandewache, nor without taking on board another pilot, under penalty of fifty roubles 
in silver. 


♦lam not positive if in more languages, than English^ German, and French. 
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XL The master of the ship is then required to attend l;^ith his clearances, cockets, 
sound passport, bill of health, and other papers (put under seal by the oiTicers of the 
exterior Bi-aiidewache), at the first branch of the interior Brandewachc, in the (office of the 
captain of the port, where he makes the necessary declarations, and deposits his certificate 
of registry, his sound passport, and also the passports of his passengers. He will then pro- 
ceed to tlie second branch of the interior Brandewache, and theie deliver up his paper as 
aforesaid under seal. It is understood that his passengers will accompany him. 

XIl^ Cofimls and Vice-consuls, ---it is usual, to prevent irregularities, for the masters 
of forciign vessels, after they have gone through the customary formalities with the port 
oiheers, to proceed to the consulate or vice-consulate of their respective countries, to de- 
posit there such papers as manif(jpts of cargo, muster roll of the crew, &c. 

XIII. Letters written by and to be forwarded from masters of vessels either for St. 

Petersburg, or to foreign countries, should be left for that purpose at the consulate or a icc- 
consiilate. * 

XIV. Passengers . — Passengers arc required also to present themselves at the con- 
sulate or vice -consul ate of their respective countries at the Russian ports, where they arrive, 
and to make a declaration of the effects whicli belong to them, under penalty of ten silver 
ronblus for each article not declared. This declaration must be signed by tlie passengers, 
and annexed to that which the master of the vessel delivers to the customs. 

These formalities being fidfillcd, the passengers will then present themselves at the 
office of the military governor, there to receive new passports. Their luggage will then 
he delivci*ed them after the proper customs officers have visited the vessel. 

XV. The General Declaration . — Every ship-master must present himself at the 
custom-house, within twenty-four hours after his arrival, and make his declaration, within 
forty^eight hours, under a penalty of ten silver roubles. 

XVI. The declaration of the cargo and ship’s stores, should be made by the master at 
the consulate or vice-consulatc. Every article should be stated, and also the number of 
his crew. 

XVII. The master is requii’ed to read his declamtlon over carefully before he signs it, 
and then to deliver it at the custom-house, with his other papers, sound passport, and 
Elgin our bill of health. 

XVIII. The master has the privilege of amending his declaration in twenty -four hours. 
Should he wilfully fail to correct an inexact declaration, he will be subjected to the provi- 
sions of Article 33 (hereafter). 

XIX. Ships* Stores . — The imperial govoniment of Russia decrees that one oxlioft of 
wine and sjiirits, provided the latter does not exceed two ankers or one-tliird of the oxhoft, 
(see weights and measures of Russia hereafter,) 40 lbs. of sugar, 10 lbs. of coffee, and 1 lb. 
of tea, shall be allowed for each man, including the masters of foreign vessels arriving fi*om 
ports without the Baltic. Any slirjdus found on board will be subjected to duty, with the 
privilege allowed of re-exporting or selling the overplus. Eatable provisions are not 
limited as to quantity. 

XX. The customs have the right to put in eiitMcpot, until the ship’s departure, all those 
provisions liable to waste and left on boanl ; if such waste be proved, the captain may, by the 
interposition of tlie port officers, have them replaced. 

XXL Tonnage . — The tonnage of the vessel to be declared according to the enregistered 
measurement— an inexact declaration under 10 lasts, subjects the captain to a fine of 2 sil- 
ver roubles. 

XXII. Protests . — Protests should be made within seven days after the ship’s arrival, 
and the nature of the damage should be indicated on the decimation first jpade at the 
customs. 

XXIII. Bank Masters of ships should have sufficient coin to pay contingent 

expenses until they can be supplied by their agents in the port where they arrive, as all 
paper-money which may be found witn them will be seized and confiscated by tlie customs. 

XXIV. National Flags . — After the master has made his declaration at the customs, he 
will return on board and hoist the flag of his nation at tlie head of the main flagstaff, and 
lie will then remain on board w^aiting the visit of the customs officers. 

VOL. n. 3 p 
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XXV. The national fla^s of foreign ships will, it is expected, be also lioistcd on holi^ 
(hiys, whether religious or civil. 

XXVL Visits of Customs. Officers. — Every ship-master must be found on boar^ his 
ship at the time when the officers of the customs visit the ship for the piiqxise of search and 
examination. The ship-master is, if required by the customs officers, bound to open all 
trunks, drawers, boxes,* or other packages, under a penalty of 100 roubles. 

XXVII. Departure of Ship-mastcrs from Cronstadt to St. Petersburg.— It is strictly 
forbidden to masters of ships to leave their^ vessels /or St. Petersburg until they have lirst 
received on board the officers of the customs ; and those masters whose vessels rbiiiain at 
Cronstadt, must not depart for the capital without a special passport, which will be delivered 
them by the military governor of Cronstadt. The same formality must be observed by his 

ship’s crew. ' ... 

XXVIII. Depcerture of the Ship for St. Petersburg. — When the captain intends 
ascending with his ship tf> the capitiil, he must not sail before he has, }irsf, made his decla- 
ration at the customs ; seeotidlg, liad his ship a second time visited by tlui port officers, who 
will deliver him a pass ; thirdly^ taken on board a custom-liousc officer and a pilot to ac- 
company him, under penalty of 100 silver roubles. No vessel drawing more than eight 
English feet are allowed to ascend to the cajiital. 

XXIX. Tolls OH passing the Bridges.— 0\\ passing each bridge on the Neva a toll of 
2 roubles for a sloop, o roubles for a brig, or schooner, and 10 roubles for a three-masted 
ship, will be exacted at the bridge. 

XXX. Lighters and Discharging the Can/o.— When a lighter is placed at the disjiosal 
of a ship-master for the purpose of landing his cargo, ho is required to examine whether 
the said lighter is in proper condition, and afterwards properly stowed, and not loaded to 
draw more than seven feet water English measure. 

XXXI. As soon as the lighter is loaded, the ship-master or his first mate is required to 
deliver the custom-house officer in attendance an exact note of the package stowed in the 
lighter, without which it cannot depart for St. Petersburg. Each ship-master who ascends 
with liis ship to the capital must first lighten his vessel to the draft of eight feet, English, 
and also conform to the 28th section of these regulations. 

XXXII. If on discharging the cargo, it appears that part or the whole of the goods are 
damaged, the captain or his mate must, with the officers on board, take tfie exact marks and 
number of all damaged packages. In taking down the marks, measures, or weights of the 

E ackages discharged, the master or mate’s account must correspond with that of the custom- 
ouse officers, and that of the skipper of the lighter. In case of dispute, the packages must 
be taken out of the lighter, at the expense of whoever is found, on re-measm*ement, re-weigh- 
ing,„ or re-examination, to be in error. 

XXXIII. Penalties {all in Silver Roubles). — For discharging goods before the custom- 
house officers attend, according to the customary i-egulat'ons, a penalty will be incurred of 
five times the actual duty, besides confiscation of the goods ; and twice the whole value, 
with confiscation of prohibited goods. On goods exempted from duty 10 per cent on 
their value, without compensation. ^ 

XXXIV. The same jKjnalties will attach to removing goods from one ship to anotlier 
without permission. 

XXXV. For working during undue hours, a penalty of 50 roubles. 

XXXVI. For discharging a cargo in an improper place, a fine of 100 roubles : should 
such discharge of cargo appear to have been effected with an intention to defraud tlie 
revenue, all the penalties of Article 33 will be strictly enforced. « 

XXXVII. For having the port-holes or places open in the vessel, forbidden by port- 
officers, durfng the discharge of the cargo, a penalty of 25 roubles. 

XXXVIII. For placing goods in concealed or subterfuge places, besides incurring the 
penalties of Article 33, a fine of 100 roubles. 

XXXIX. For opening bales or packages of goods on board, 100 roubles. 

XL. For any packages inserted in the declarations and cockets, and not found on 
board, a penalty equal to double the actual duty on such goods will be exacted ; but if the 
said packages are only inserted in the declaration, the penalty for each package will bo 
200 roubles. 
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XLI. All the ])ciialties of Article 33 will be enforced for taking on board g-oods with- 
out a permission from the customs. 

• XLI I. Lach ship-master cnt<^ring prohibited goods to order, and not being able to name 
the owner, will be fined two roubles for each pood gross weiglit ; for whicli he will be deli- 
vered a receipt to serve him in case of need. 

XLIII. Ships sailing from the port without a pass or clearance will be subjected to 
confiscation. 

XI-JV. Working on Shiphofiril.^\\, is pqjrmitted to load ships every day except Sun- 
days and holidays, and on the latter late in the season before winter sets in. 

XLV. It is permitted only to work on shipboard between sunfise and sunset, on urgent 
occasions a permission to work a^ night may be obtaiiied. In default of this regulation the 
penal tics of Article 35 will be enforccil. 

XLVl. Employes of the Customs » — Whoever obstructs the oiffl^ prescribed by tlio 
employes of the customs, or counteracts them in their functions, will be fined 500 silver 
roubles. 

XJjVII. Ballast , — Every shi]>-master before taking on l)oard or discharging ballast, 
must address the captain of the first interior Braudc^wache, who will deliver him a written 
permission to obtain a lighter destiiuid for carrying ballast. 

XLVllI. On receiving a ballast-boat, the mate of the ship must guard those who dis- 
charge the ballast as to the proper j)lace, and also that the lighter is not loaded above the 
nuild)er of Lists marked on a board nailed to each lighter. He will also sign a note of 
the exact number of lasts put into the lighter, which he will deliver to tlie master of 
the latt<ir. 

^LIX. A ballast-lighter must not remain longer than three days alongside a vessel. 
For every day additional a fine of 25 paper roubles will be enforced. The regulation of 
not loading beyoml the proper depth, not jillowing ballast to drop alongside, under a fine 
of 29 roubles 40 copecs in silver, and also for each shovel full of ballast thrown in the 
w^ater, 140 silver I’oubles. 

L. When taking ballast on hoard, or discharging it, is completed, the captain must pay 
the captain of the interior llrandcwache 2 roubles in ])aper money for each last of tw'o tons. 
This should he done witliout delay to prevent future inconvenience. 

LI. If there should fall to be a ballast-lighter, provided by the coininandaiit of the 
interior Ilrandewache, the ship-master may then procure such as he may deem fit. lu 
w’hicli case he only pays the coininaiidaut 20 copecs paper money per last. 

LI I. Visit of Customs Officers after the Ballast is discharged , — When the ballast is 
discharged, the sliip-master must aoipiit the eiistoms officers, who will then reseai’ch the 
ship, on wdiich occasion flit* inasttu* will hoist his flag at the mizen. 

LI II. It is strictly forbidden take any ai-ticlc on board before tliis visit of the 
customs officers. • 

LIV. Permits , — It is strictly prohibited for a sliip-master to take on board any article 
of merebandize or any article of sliip stores without a permit {yerlick) under all the penal- 
ties of Section 33. « 

LV. It is cipially forbidden to take on board any artiijo under sanction of yerlicks which 
appertains to others. 

LVl. On reed ring Lighters' Cargoes from St, Petersburg , — On lighters aiaiving 
with cargoes from St. Petersburg, a note from the consulate or vu^e-consulate of the coun- 
try of foreign ship, stating the packages and goods they contain, without which it is forbidden 
to take on bdard their cargoes. 

LVII. The captain will present the said note to the port-officers, wdio will give him the 
necessary permit, with officers to attend to unsealing and opening the hatches of the fighter. 

LVII I. Damaged Packages , — Wlicn packages ai*e damaged, the sliip-master is required 
immediately to report the same to the consulate or vicc-consulajbc of his country, when 
prompt measures will be adopted to I’cmedy such damage. It is not allowed to endorse 
such on the bilb of lading. 

LIX. Preparations for Departure , — When the ship has taken on board nearly all her 
cargo, the ship-master w'ill bo careful in examining whetlier the customs officer who at- 
tends the loading has all liis accounts in order and in correspondence with those of the sliip- 
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master and with the bills of lading. The sliip-master when the cargo is coinpletctl, will 
proceed with his manifest, bills of lading, and other papers, to his consulate. The general 
clearance will then l>e made out in the custom-house at St. Petersburg. • 

LX. Ships desceiulincf from St, Petersburg and completing their Cargoes at Cron- 
stadt, — In the case of vessels, which descend from St. Petersburg to complete their lading at 
Cronstadt, the consulate or vice-consulate, if there such at tne latter port, should be in- 
formed personally or by letter of the same. If the vessel be completely loaded on descending, 
tho master will, on arriving at Cronstadt, r^nair to ^he second branch of the interior llraiid- 
wachc, where he will deliver the permit received from the port officers of St. Petersburg, 
and w ill receive a note wdiich he will take wdth liim to the consulate or vice-consulate, toge- 
ther with his clearance, bills of lading, &c. 

LX I. Stoj'es for Sea use — All eatable provisions for fhe voyage free of duty, and may 
be shij^ped without pennits, provided they do not exceed the quantity allowed. Articles of 
merchandize, &c., wdiich the master brings for his own use, pay export? duty, and must not 
be taken on board without permits. 

LX II. Pahourers, — Ship-masters who require labourers on lioard, are required to make 
them pass, on going to or landing from the ship, before the small revenue or ])olico ttmder, 
moored within the port. lie will also be careful that the\ steal no article, to prevent kvhich, 
he may searcli them before leaving the ship. 

LXIII. Hepairing Foreign Ships, — No shi]>-master is allow^ed to scrape tar or repair 
his ship in the jjort without permission from the interitir Brandewache. 

LXIW lltihbish Boats, — In ciisc of repairing ships, or otherwise, no rubbish must be 
thrown into tlie water : the same must be put into the rubbish boats, wliieh make the circuit 
ol the port three times a week among the shipping* ; every transgression of this regulation 
will incur the pe^ialties of Section 49. 

LX\ . Landing-place, — Every ship-master on landing in his ship’s boat wdl! proceed to 
the ])lace indicated by the j^olice, and marked by a sign. 

LXVI. Cookery, — The particular rules relative to tho places and boats for cooking, as 
pointed out by the police, must be attended to. 

The custom-house of Cronstadt, on the 19th of July, 1841, laid upon all shipping, both 
foreign and Russian, for the use of the cook-house, dedicating the amountito the profit of the 
town of Cronstadt. 

Every vessel trading to this port is to be charged 3 copecs silver per last each voyage. 

Every coaster, with one mast, 2 roubles silver, and with two or three masts, 3 roubles 
silver for one summer. 

Every vodorick^ or decked boat, employed in carrying iron and deals, 50 copecs silver, 
each voyage. 

Every cutter, employed in transporting goods, 1 i rouble, for one summer. 

Eyei*y ship proceeding on to St. Petersburg without entering this harbour are cxcmpteil 
from paying. 

That it is the intention of government to request the vice-consuls of the different nations 
to collect this I’evenue. , 

Taking the tonnage of last year as a criterion, the British ships (74,238 lasts) would 
produce, at 3 copecs, 2.227 roubles silver, 4 copecs, or 7.794 roubles copper 99 copecs=£3f)(). 


POLAND. 

Sbvebal discriminating alterations have been made in the general tariff in 
regard to Poland, chiefly with the view of favouring the manufacturing industry 
of Russia, at the expense of that of Poland. These alterations have been pub- 
lished in the official paper, the Gazette du Shiat, St. Petersburg, and the official 
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Gazette of Warsatv^ Dzienmk-Powszcrochni, agreeable to the ukases and minis- 
terial orders of the 12th of November, 1831 ; 13th of December, 27th of Decem- 
ber* and 30th December, 1833; 1st of October, 1834 ; and l7th of June, 1835 ; 
together with various customs regulations. 

From these it appears that the importation of the following articles into Poland 
is totallv prohibited except througji Russia, and in some instances by special 
licence from the supreme department of customs at St. Petersburg, on paying 
from 250 to 450 per cent, ad valorem^ duty. 

Animal and all essential oils ^and perfumery ; apparel, wearing, — except wliat may be 
actually necessary and carried along with travellers ; beer, cydej*, •and all fermented 
liquors; bronze work of all kinds; cards, playing; chicory (after the 27 th of December, 
1834); cheese; coral, raw or wrought; clocks, w^atches, or other time-pieces ; earthenware 
and porcelain, painted, or in any way ornamented with colours ; embroidered articles of 
evciy desenption ; fruits, dried, or othciwiso preserved, and all sweetmeats and con- 
fectioimry ; glass, plain, stained, or painted (except mirrors) ; gloves of every description ; 
household fuiiiiturc of every desciiption ; hops and essences for making beer; iron, and 
articles of iron ; imitation articles of jewellery, coral, pearls, &c. ; liquors (spintnous, vinous, 
or'sju’ops) ; leather ; ornamental articles and boxes of paper machc^ leather, feathers, gilded 
wood, or metal ; oil cloths and waxed cloths of all kinds ; meats, salted or otherwise pre- 
served ; millinery of every description ; pens and quills ; phosphoric boxes for lighting 
fire ;^pinchbeck articles ; j)latcd articles ; saddlery; Salt, mineral ; skins, all kinds; spirits, 
distilled, of every kind, except spirits of wine (rendered undrinkable by specific mixtm’es); 
soap ; steels, for striking light ; tin, and articles made of tin ; tobacco, raw and manu- 
factured; umbrellas; vinegar; >vorsted, plain and ornamented. 

Articles, the exportation of which is prohibited, — Acorns, rough or ground ; asses and 
mules; bark of all kinds for tanning; horses; minerals, all kinds, after the 31st of 
January, 1836, and until then on paying a duty of 5 gros per 3o garnicc; money, 
gold and silver of Xussian ccunage ; paper, all materials for making. 

Articles imported dntg free into Poland, — Cotton wool ; fruit, and all exotic trees ; 
glasses, optical, and for physical uses ; machinery, and models of instruments for the pur- 
poses of agriculture, and manufactures ; mathematical, surgical, and other scientific 
instruments ; silk, raw. 

Articles exported free of duty, — Aniseed; blankets; bristles and all kinds of hair; 
candles ; cards, playing* ; chalk ; corn, all kinds ; flour and meal ; frames for pictures and 
looking-glasses ; glass, all descriptions ; horns, all kinds, not manufactured; instruments, 
musical; lime; paper and rags, •or other materials for making paper; pearl ash and pot- 
ash; resins; seeds, all kinds; sheep; snulF; soap; thread, cotton, — provisionally only; 
tobacco ; wood, deals, and logs of oak, except the transit duty to Warsaw by the Vistula ; 
woollens — provisionally only. • 

The trade between Russia and Poland, and tlie internal trade, have been sub- 
jected to various impositions and strict surveillance, tlie effect of which has been 
the removal of numerous manufacturers (chiefly Germans), who were settled in 
Poland, to Russia, where much encouragement has been held out to them, espe- 
cially at Moscow, Riga, and various parts of Courland. • 

The ministerial order of the 13th of March, 1833, fixes a transit duly on all 
kinds of timber, whether cut within or without the limits of Poland, brought 
down the Vistula to Warsaw : i, e. on staves, planks, deals, spars, masts, square 
timber, joints. This duty varies from ^ of a Polish gros, or i a copec, on a 
single stave, to 2 Polish fiorins of 15 coi^ecs on a mast. The amount of duty so 
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collected goes towards maintaining the Russian municipal administration of 
Warsaw. From the latter town downwards on the Vistula, there is no transit 
duty on wood; but the above is considered a great burden by the timber 
dealers of Poland. 

The order of the* 13th of December, 1833»imposes a duty of 3 silver copecs 

per lb. on all surgical instruments made in Poland, on being imported into 
* « • 1 
Russia. 

183 i, January 31, An order was issued which fixes 6 silver copecs per pood 
on brimstone imported from Russia into Poland, %;iid 8 silver copecs per pood 
oA tlie dyestuflF, called Czerlen (mumia). 

1835, June 8. A customs order fixes a duty on hand-organs imported from 
Poland to Russia, at 9 silver roubles. 

By a decree published the 17 th of June, 1835, tlic following reciprocal duties 

have been fixed between Poland and Russia : ^ 

fl. gros. 

Alum ........... por (juintal 1 10 

Amber, rough ............ free 

] 3 repare(l ....... per cent 

Arms imported into lltissia from I'olaiid ....... prohibited 

Baskets and sieves ......... per Ib. 0 ( 2 

Bone articles, made of the bones of the marmot tish . . ditto 0 d-i 

Books, bound .......... ditto 0* 18 

Braces in sheep’s leather, and forms for cravats .... ditto I 0 

Bricks and tiles .......... per ]>ood 0 10 

Casks, empty .......... juir (juintal 2 20 

Chemical productions, not specified in tlu^ tarill* . . . . ditto 1 10 

Chip, woven, for ladies’ bonnets ...... • per Ih. 0 2 

Copperas (of Hungary) ........ per <piintal 0 

Colours, blue, green, ytdlow, and white ..... ditto 1 10 

Counterpanes, white, with coloured and enibroi<lered borders .... prohibited 

Cravats, silk .......... per lb. 1 0 

Crystal articles .......... ptT cpiintal 18 0^ 

Down, goat’s, purified ........ ditbj 0 15 

Feathers for beds ......... per lb. 3 O 

Glass, window, white . . . . . . * . . 2 )er (piiiital 1 20 

— ditto, green ......... ditto 0 20 

polished, for mirrors ....... ditto 12 0 

Hats, men’s, made of whalebone or cane . . . . peril). 5 10 

ditto, silk . . . 4 . . . . . . ditto 0 12 

Horns, cattle, not manufactui’cd ......... cxernjit 

articles made from ....... jier lb. 0 G 

Iron, in bars, and plate ........ jier «|uiiital 0 22\ 

cast, rough articles pay the ordinary duty — as per genenil tariff. 

ditto, articles of luxury per fb. 0 

Knives for qutting straw ........ per quintal 0 22\ 

Kremserwasser (colour) for luaTiufactures, reduced from, per 100 lbs. , 50 to 20 0 

Lace, blond, silk, cotton, thread, &c. . . . . . per quintal 80 0 


Matter, sheep’s, for inoculating ......... exempt 

Mineral waters ditto 

Mustard ditto 

Plaster, articles in . . . . . . . . , ad valorem, G per cent 

Portfolios, with or witliout details, except cliirurgiciil articles . per lb. 0 18 
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fl. pros. 

Resin ........... per quintal 1 10 

Saltpetre, not piinfied .......... exempt 

Sieves, horsehair ........... ditto 

Skins, hare . per quintal 1 0 

Tallow, not melted . . . . . . . . . . exempt 

Tcher cassien, a stuff of wool and eottoTi, the ifnportation .... prohibit(*(l 

Thread, cotton ; white or dyed ....... per lb. 1 10 

'J^irpentMic ^ . per quintal 1 10 

Verdigris (Grynsz pan) ........ ditto 1 10 

Wool cards, or wire fixed in leather for the usage of manufactures • . . . exempt 

Zinc, flat . . . . # . . . . . . per quintal 1 9^ 

sulphurous acid ^ ditto 1 lo" 


All other articRs manufactured in the kingdom of Poland*are subjected to the 
duty established by the general tariff on importation into Russia. Articles which 
are not specified in the general tariff of the customs bureaux by which the im- 
portation passes, the assimilation of such article is left to be judged by the officers 
of the customs. This is the rule observed at all the Russian frontiers, and from 
the 'ignorance, especially of the officers at the land barriers, accompanied with 
much delay and unequal payment of duty. 

On the 1st of July, 1835, a convention between Russia and the Republic of 
CraeWie was entered into, and said to be of some importance to the latter. 

On the 7th of August, 1835, a customs order states at great length the regu- 
lations to be specially adhered to, under pain of confiscation, on carrying linen 
and hemp thread from small to large towns. 

28th of August, 1835, an order of the customs subjects molasses, syrups, and 
water in which sugar or saccharine matter is dissolved, to the same duty as refined 
sugar by the general tariff. 

16th of September, 1835. By a decree of this date, tlie duty on importing 
wines from the Austrian states into Poland, was fixed at per bottle, 1 fl. 20 gros ; 
and per garniec, 2 fl. 8 gros. 

There do not appear any further alterations in the duties on goods either on 
importation, exportation, or transit, down to the close of the present time. 

MONTES, WEIGHTS, AND MEASURES, OF XyE RUSSIAN EMPIRE. 

Monies , — Accounts are kept in copecs and roubles. 100copecs = l rouble. The 
relative value of silver and paper roubles occasions much perplexity to foreigners. The 
metallic currency varies also iu its relative value to the money of other nations like that of 
all countries, according to the rate of exchange. By a recent ukase, the depreciated paper 
roubles are all to be replaced by new government bills or notes. ^ 

The value at par of the half imperial gold coin of five roubles is about 15^. 8«/., and of 
the silver rouble, 3s. 2^d, 

Platina , — Pieces of the value of 3 and 6 roubles in silver were coined of this metal 
in 1827. 

There are besides, pieces of 5, 10, 15, and 20 copecs in silver, and pieces of lial 
1, and 2 copecs in copper. 

The paper-money consists of bank bills, or notes of 25, 50, 100, and 200 roubles on 
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white paper ; of 10 roubles ou red paper ; and of 5 roubles on blue paper. These obUc^a- 
tions have no fixed value, but depend on their rise and fall in their relative current value 
as to the plenty or security of specie. „ 

All payments are nijide in silver and paper roubles ; the latter bearing* nearly the 
relative proportionate det imul value to the former of 113 silver roubles, being sufficient to 
purchase 34o paper roubles. 

In French decimal weights it should contain 17.&77 grams, and in specie value, 3.9951 
francs, or about 3s. sterling. ^ 

At Riga and Reval, the livouin of 112 bopecs, is still current. * 

Weights. — The Russian pound is the same for gold, silver, and all kinds of mer- 
chandize ; and is divided into 32 loths, and 96 zolotniks ; viz., 3 zolotniks = I loth, 32 loths 
= 1 pound, 40 pounds = 1 pood, 10 poods = 1 berbfewitz. 100 lbs. Russian weight 
= 90.26 lbs. Engligh avoirdupois weight. 1 pood Russian weight = 36 lbs. 1 oz. 10 dr. 
English avoii’dupois w^eight. « 

In commercial transactions the pood is usually calculated at 36 lbs. avoirdupois 
weight. 

Drg Measure. — 2 gamietz = 1 tchertverka, 2 tchertverkas = 1 tchetverik, 2 tchet- 
veriks = 1 payak, 2 payaks = 1 osmin, 2osmins= J iehetveii'., 16 tchetverts = 1 hist, 
100 tchetverts = 74.4 quarters English measure ; 1 tchetvert = 5.952 English bushels. 

lAquid Measure. — The standaixl liquid measure is the vedro, formerly divided into S 
krashkas, and 88 tcharkeys; but by the ukase of January 1, 1819, into 100 tcharkeys, or 
240 bottles. 

The oxhoft, divided into 6 ankers, 12 stekars, and 18 vedros, still remains in com- 
mercial and custom-house usage. The vedro contains 3.246 English wine gallons ; the 
oxhoft 58,428 ditto. ’ 

Long Measure. — The English inch and foot, and the arshine or arsheen (or, cloth 
measure of 16 verchocks, or 28 English inches, arc in common use in Russia, except as 
regards measuring of all kinds of timber, for tlie export duties. The Russian foot = 
13.75 English inches ; the Moscow foot = 13.17 English inches ; the sarchinc = 7 English 
feet. 

The English and Rhenish foot (the latter 12.1 15 English inches) ^are generally used 
at St. Petersburg for freiglits ; 63 poods of hemp, llax, copper, iron, ashes, or tallow = 1 
ton ; 44 poods wax, bristles, isinglass, and leather = 1 ton ; 5 dozen deals, 8 tchetverts 
(seed or com), 60 botts of canvass, 3500 hare-skins = 1 ton. 

The«Russiaik verst = 500 sarchines, or 3500 English feet, or 5 furlongs 12 poles. 

Riga and Reval. — The customary measures at Riga and Reval vary from those of tlie 
empire. At the fomier, the commercial pound is divided into 2 marks and 32 loths. 
20 lbs. = 1 lispuud, and 1 lispuiid = 20 ship pounds. 100 lbs. of Riga = 92.17 lbs. 
avoirdui^ois. , 

The loop, or loof, is the com measure in use. 48 loops = 1 last of wheat, barley, or 
fiax-seed. 45 loops = 1 last of rye and oats. 1 loop = 1 .937 English bushel. 

The liquor anker = 5 vicrtels, or 30 stoofs. 1 anker == 10.33 English wine-gallons. 
The ell, 2 feet, and the clafter, 6 feet; the Riga foot of 12 inches = 10.79 English 
inches. * 

Masts and spars are measured by the palm of 3 Riga, or 2.7 English inches. 

10 Russian arshines = 13 Riga ells ; equal to 18 barrels, or to 45 cwt. avoirdupois 
weight. 

Liverpool, or fine salt, in barrels, is calculated 16 to a last. Ditto, in bulk, 18 to a 
last, or in weight equal to 45 cwt. avoirdupois weight. 

At Revad the pood is also divided into ^32 loths. 100 lbs. of Reval = 95.03 lbs. 
avoirdupois. 

The last of wheat contains 24 tons of 3 loofs, and the Reval wheat ton contains 3.356 
bushels English corn measure. 1 last of salt is measured by = 18 tuns of 4 Ms. 1 last 
of herrings =12 tuns of 4 lofs. 1 stoof, liquid measure = 1,375 English wine<**quart. 
Oxhoft of Reval = 67.03 English wine-gallons. 

In long measure, 2 feet = 1 ell, 3 ells = 1 fathom. The Memel foot = 10.53 English 
inches. 
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The weights and measures of Reval are in common use at Ilapsal, Wescnburg, Weis- 
seinstcin, and other parts of the government of Esthonia. 

^t Odessa, Kertch, and Taganrog, and also at Archangel, the imperial monies, weights, 
and measures, are established, in all revenue matters, and commercial transactions ; although 
among the people in their common dealings, much as is still the case in France, weights 
and measui'es of older and more customary usage, are still said to prevail. 

^ POLISH MONlESj.WElG^TS, AND MEASURES. 

Monies , — Accounts have been kept at Warsaw and over all the kingdom of Poland, in 
florins ot gulden of 30 gros : 4.666 of which to a mark of CologAe, or 1 florin =: 30.079 
grams = 0.6183 franc, a minut(#fraction more than sixpence English. By a recent ukase 
it is decreed that the monies of Russia shall be those of Poland. ^ • 

The old gold diidatsof Poland and Warsaw, originally as nearly possibly of the same 
weight, are still current but rare, and are in value about 11 fr. 80 centimes, or 9s, 7l}d, 
The silver old rix thaler, old original value, 5.1891 francs, or 4^. l^d,, but vary since the 
new coinage in value. 

Tjje coinage established in 1 8 1 5 may now be considered that which enters into calcula- 
tions, as the other coins vary in price like old silver and 'gold ratlier than as current coin. 
The modem gold coins are pieces of 50 and 25 guldens or florins. 

• Weights and Measures . — 1 lb. = 1 6 oz.=32 loth =128 drams=l schjfl[pfuiid= 1 3 stein 
=416 lbs. 1 korsec=4 cwierc=32 garniec. 1 garniec=4 kwarta=16 kwatesks. 1 foot=: 
12 inches = 144 spopys. 1 prenty =15 feet. 1 lockci, or ell = 2 feet. 1 degree = 20 
Polish miles. 100 lbs. Polish = 89.993 avoirdupois. 100 f(;et = 94.686 English feet. 
1 00 korsees, com or dry measure = 44.033 English quarters. 1 00 garniec, liquid measure 
= 88.066 English gallons. 


CHAPTER VIII. 

NAVIGATION AND TRADE OF THE RUSSIAN EMPIRRfi 

* ' 

Thk great extent of Moscovy, even before the time of Peter the Great, and 
the wants of the population jand of the inhabitants of the adjoining countries, 
created a trade in Russia of considerable value and extensive intercourse. No- 
vogorod was an emporium of important trade for three centuries before it was 
sacked by John, Tzar (or king) of Moscovy, sn 1470. The Hanse Towns had long 
before established a factory in that city, to whiSh they traded as far back as 
1273, for furs and other articles, and the surrounding country had then been 
famed for its corn, flax, hemp, ivory, and the city was even celebrated for its 
manufacture of flne Russian leather. 

Sir Walter Raleigh says the English traded with Russia by waj of Narva 
before the passage round the North Cape was known. After the sacking of 
Novogorod, the Hanse Towns removed their factory to Reval, and afterwards to 
Narva. When the Moscovites conquered Kasan and Astrakan, a trade through 
Russia was opened, from her fairs, to Persia, and other eastern countries. Before 
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1553 the English traded with Russia by the way of Narva, but this trade being 
interrupted by the wars of .Sweden with Moscovy, Sir Hugh Willoughby, under 
the auspices of a company for making discoveries, of whicrh Sebastian Galoot 
was governor, sailed round Norway and the north cape of Europe, and was 
driven into a place in Russian Lapland, where <ie and the crews, seventy in num- 
ber, of two of his three ships, were frozen tc^ death during w inter. They were 
discovered in the spring by some fishermen who annually frequented the place. 
Sir Hugh was found sitting in a frozen state in his cabin, with his journal and 
other papers on a table before liim. ' 

The third ship*, commanded by Chancellor, w^as driven farthf^r east, and thence 
south into the White Sea, where no ship had ever been before. He landed at the 
small castle or abbey of St. Nicholas, now Archangel. He travelled with the 
governor’s licence, on sledges to Moscow^ where ho saw' the Tzar, Bazilowitz^ and 
obtained from him the privilege for eight merchants to open a trade writh Russia by 
way of the White Sea. A charter (confirmed afterw’ards by acts of parliament) was 
granted to the merchant adventurers,” to trade there, by Philip and Mary in 
1554. Sebastian Cabot was (for life) appointed the first governor. The Bristol mer- 
chants, encouraged by him, began to trade to Russia about this time. In 1555 
the Russian Company sent two ships, w’ith agents and factors to the White Sea, 
where they arrived safely, and sailed up the Dw'ina nearly 400 miles into the 
province, some say to the city, of Vologda, from whence Mr. Chancellor travelled 
a second time by sledges to Moscow, where he obtained several privileges, insur- 
ing the safety of the persons and property of Englislinien w ho ifiight be engaged 
in the trade with Russia. 

In 1550 the Russian Company sent two ships to tlie White Sea. They returned 
w'ith an ambassador, with presents, from the Tzar to Queen Mary. The ship in 
which the ambassador w'as in w as wTCcked on tlic coast of Scotland, and the 
presents were lost. He returned to Russia in 155^, with rich presents for the 
Tzar. Crews which w'ere sent out by these ships succeeded in bringing 
back the two ships frozen up in Lapland, in 1553 : in one of which was brought 
the body of Sir Hugh Willoughby. ' This company was animated by the boldest 
spirit of adventure, and despatched a ship, under the command of Captain Bur- 
rows, towards Nova Zembla, with instructions to discover the mouth of the 
great Tartarian river Obi. He was prevented by the ice from passing the straits 
east of the White Sea, and consequently returned. 

In 1557#»the Russian Company sent four ships to Archangel, with the Rus- 
sian ambassador, accompanied by Mr. Jenkinson, the company’s agent. 

When we consider the dangerous navigation of the voyage to the White Sea 
and Nova Zembla, in the present state of improved naval architecture, and our 
knowledge and charts of the coasts, compared with the wretched small vessels and 
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limited knowledge of navigation and science at that early period, the undaunted 
spirit of English enterprise appears extraordinary. 

In 1558 Russia conquered Narva, and established an emporium for trade in 
that port for the trade of Russia with Europe. During the fame year, the chief 
agent of tlie English Russian Company, Mr. Anthony Jenkiiison, penetrated 
Moscony beyond Moscow, to the JVolga.^ He sailed down that river to Nijnei- 
Novogorod, and thence down to Kasan, Astrakan, and the Caspian, and across 
that sea to Persia. He visited Boghar, in the latter country, where he met at 
its fairs merchants from Cathay (China), India,” Russia, Persia, &c. We pre- 
sume that this citji Boghar^ was the city of Bokhara. Mr.'Jenkinson returned 
in 1560 to Colmogro (Kholmaghory, on the west bank of the Dwina, above 
Archangel), in the bay of St. Nicholas. He returned soon after to England, and 
published tlie first map of Russia, of which none existed before. It would appear 
that he made the voyage to Boghar seven times. The Russian company, in 
15.63, sent agents to the Persian court, then held at Kashir, on the subject of 
opening a traffic. They carried with them English woollen cloths, and found 
the Venetians in Persia, with woollen cloths and kerseys, which they had brought 
by uvay of Aleppo : carrying back in exchange raw silk, spices, drugs, &c# 
The English sent a more extensive adventure through Russia to Persia, in 1573, 
and it W'ould, according to Hakluyt, have been turned to good profit, had not the 
returns, which w^ere valued at that time at 40,000/., and consisting of raw silk, 
wrought silks, carpets, drugs, spices, precious stones, &c., been taken from them 
by the Cossack pirates in the Caspian. Part was retaken by vessels fitted out 
at Astrakan. 

In 1573 Sir Thomas Randolph was sent as ambassador to Russia; he landed 
at St. Nicholas (now^ Archangel), lie says, “ it was only an abbey with three or 
four houses besides ; that Colmogro w'as 75 miles farther up the Dwina ; and that 
Vologda, a town of great traejp, was 750 miles from its mouth ; and that he tra- 
velled from the latter 500 miles to Moscow through a country well inhabited, 
and that after much w'aiting and ceremony he obtained the following year from 
the czar his whole demands in favour of the cohipany.” The practice at that time 
was to convey goods in boats (or canoes) scooped out of one entire tree, up the 
Dwina to Vologda, from thence overland, in seven days, to Jaroslov, thence 
down the Volga, in thirty days, to Astrakan, and thence across the Caspian Sea 
to Persia, where they landed, and travelled over deserts to the cities of Kashir 
and Teverin (Teheran) ; from whence they hoped to have finally opened a trade 
to Cathay, or China. According to Camden, the wars between the Persians 
and Turks, and the robberies of the barbarians discouraged the Londoners (the 
Russian Company) from pursuing this glorious enterprise.” 

In 1576 the companj^made efforts, continued for several years, to find a 
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passage north-east to Cathay, but were always obstructed by the ice, at the 
strait of Waigat, or Waigatch, which separates Nova Zembla from the continent 
of Europe. 

In 1578 the Russian Company complained of the Dutch trading for fish and 
train oil to Kola in Russian Lapland ; from wfiich place the Dutch Russian Com- 
pany were said to carry home, besides oil. and other fish, sometime^ 10,000 
salmon. 

In 1583 armed ships were sent out regularly to protect the companies’ ships 
is. the north seas ^against the pirates, and Queen Elizabeth obtained a treaty from 
the King of Denmdrk to allow, during both their lives, the slitps of the company 
to navigate the sea without interruption, round Norway, to the port of St. Nicho- 
las in the White Sea; and to take shelter in case of distress in the ports of Norway 
and Iceland. An annual sum being paid to the King of Denmark for th^ privi- 
lege during the whole of this period ; and for the first years of the seventeenth cen- 
tury the affairs of the company, sometimes profitable, often disastrous, seem to 
have been on a precarious footing in Russia. 

In 1614 the Russian Company sent thirteen ships to Spitzbergen, and the 
Dutch eighteen ships, four of which were ships of war, to protect their fisheries 
against the exclusive right assumed by the Russian Company. 

In 162.3 a treaty of amity and commerce was agreed to between James I. and 
Michel Feodorowitz, Tzar of Moscovy, but its privileges were confined to those 
licensed (i. e. the company) to trade to Russia. All interlopers to be seized 
and delivered up to justice, &c. ' 

In 1636 King Charles prohibits the importation of whale-fins by any but the 
Russian Company, and by the latter only, in their joint stock capacity. 

In 1649 the Dutch trade by licence to Archangel, the Russian Company being 
deprived of the exclusive privileges of trading, on account, as some affirm, of their 
belonging to a nation who had murdered their king. The reason was a contract 
with the Dutch entered into more than a year before the execution of Charles I. 

In 1654 a fleet of merchant vessels sailed to Archangel, with William 
Prideaux, who called himself " The Lord Protector’s Messenger to his Imperial 
Majesty the Czar;” he stated in his letter to the governor, that the English not 
having for a distance of time had commerce with Archangel, came now with their 
ships laden with goods, and requested to know if freedom of trade should be al- 
lowed, and upon what terms. The governor replied, that the English Company 
were allowed by the emperor to trade to the port of Archangel, on paying the 
same customs as other strangers, and as soon as they had done trading at tlint port 
they must go beyond sea (return home) and not as formerly, be permitted to go 
to Moscow. Mr. Prideaux, requested, however, to be permitted to go to Moscow 
to acquaint his Majesty of his commission from the Ldtd Protector. The trade is 
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afterwards described by the protector’s messenger, as unprofitable at Archangel, 
owing to strangers not being permitted to go into the interior, and to the war 
between the Czar with Poland, and also to the Dutch competition at that port. 
It does not appear that the commerce of England, or of other western European 
countries with Russia amounted t6 any important value, from this period, until 
Peter tjie Great founded Petersburg, an(^ opened, by the Baltic, a general trade 
and navigation between Russia and the West of Europe. 

In 1699 tlie Russian Company was, de facto, created a regulated company by 
the statute 10 and 11 of Wilfiam and Mary, cap. v., which declared, that after 
Lady-day, 1699, every subject desiring admission into that fellowship should pay 
no more than five pounds for the same.” The commerce of England with 
Russia increased rapidly after 1710, when Peter the Great added Reval, Livonia, 
Peri^u, &c., permanently to his dominions, and after 1713^ when he made 
St. Petersburg the capital of the empire. While Archangel was the staple port 
of Jlussia, the foreign merchants resided at Moscow, except during the summer, 
when tliey spent the open season at the Port of Trade. In 1721 the emperor 
ordered the seat of commerce to be removed to St. Petersburg, to which place the 
merjhants also removed from Moscow ; and, in 17*^5, a new treaty of navigation and 
foreign commerce was signed between England and Russia, securing general free- 
dom and protection of commerce, and the transit trade through Russia to Persia. 

We consider the mere calculation of the profit or loss of trade between 
two countries, to be liable to extensive fallacy, by the mere representation of 
the balance of the direct trade being for or against a country, inasmuch as the 
indirect trade generally makes up for the apparent loss. It may, however, be 
remarked, that the balance of the direct trade between England and Russia has 
always been greatly in favour of the latter. According to Busching, in his work on 
Russia, the trade between London and St. Petersburg stood as follows, in 1749: 

Roubles. 

Exports from St. Petci’sbnrg; to London ..... 2,245,573 

Imports into St.Petersburg from London . . . . . 1,012,209 

Balance in favour of St. Petersburg 1,233,364 

Exports from St. Petersburg to all coimtries ... . 3,184,322 

Imports into St. Petersburg from all comitries .... 2,942,2 12 

General balance in favour of St. Petersburg . , . . 242,080 

The rouble at that time was 45. 2d, sterling. 

In order to present a general view of the commercial resources,and usages 
during the middle of the last century, and the progress of Russian trade and 
manufacturing industry down to the present time, we have abstracted the fol- 
lowing curious account from Postlethwaite’s edition of Savary’s Commercial 
Dictionary,^ 


* From the edition published in 1775. 
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“ Tliough the industry of the people of Muscovy is really scandalous (at least it was 
before their pnnco firt'd th(‘ir minds with the expectation of ^ttiiig great things from 
trade), and that their inanufactiires were veiy few, yet now no single country (take it <jom- 
plexly) has so many, and such valuable thuigs for exportation, as the Muscovite dominions, 
and those both of land produce and manufactures, and which, consequently, bring a pro- 
digious rctuni to thcrcountry in money ; but till the late czar settled his com*t at St. 
Petersburg, opening a trade by the Baltic Sea, andltiringing his subjects to clothe after the 
German and French manner, they had no great consumption of British and French manu- 
factures among them, and consequently nb great* commerce this way ; but now Vheir ex- 
ports and imports are exceedingly increased, and are daily increasing ; and certain it is 
that the balance of trade is greatly in their favour. The produce of the European pai*t of 
this country is as follows : viz. — From Russia and North parts of Muscovy, tar in pro- 
digious quantities ; honey and bees’ wax, leather, deer, bear, and elk skins, pot-aslies, 
timber and plank, iron, copper, hemp, and flax, linen, and linen yani/furs, raw sUk by die 
Wolga, Pewian, Indian, and China goods. From Russia, by the port of Wiborg, con- 
quered from the Swedes : tar, deal, timber, masts, iron, and copper. 

“ From Livonia, Esthonia, Narva, and Lower Russia : hemp, flax, com, sturgeon, pitch 
and tar, linen yam, linen cloth of several sorts, Russia linen (so called), diaper, a late, manu- 
facture, sail-cloth, canvass, and duck, pot-ashes. 

“ From Sibena : rich fiu’s, siicli as sables, ermines, black fox, white bear, beaver, &c. 

From Circassia : tobacco. 

All these are extraordinary exportations, and the more so as they are exported in extra- 
ordinary quantities ; but tlieir niaiiufactures are but small in proportion to the others, 
excejit their linen, linen yam, and Russia leather ; ami these, it must be acknowledged, are 
articles which are increasing rapidly. 

“ The late czar was, as the czarina now is, the sole merchant of tobacco. It is princi- 
pally exported from Archangel and Wiborg. The czarina is likewise said to be the only 
merchant in the tobacco of Circassia. Tobacco it seems was once prohibited to the Musco- 
vite, that is to say to smoke ; the reason was, that it effected their heads, and made them 
drunk ; and they say of a Russian, that if he is drunk he becomes mad ; and the quarrels 
and murders among tliem were such, in consequence of smoking, that ^ it obliged the late 
czar to prohibit the use of tobacco ; but as the people were brought ^adually under a 
new discipline, and became more civ ilized, they were allowed the use of it again, and as it 
grows plentifully in their own country, they are supplied from thence wholly, atid the 
government derive a very great revenue from it. Tlie country of Circassia, they say, yields 
about sixty thousand hogsheads of tobacco yeai'ly, and they vend a considerable quantity of 
it in the Baltic, and in Sweden and Poland, to the gTcat detriment of the English and 
Dutch merchants, who had all that trade btjfore. 

“ Between the port of Astraltan and the coast of Persip, there is a very large commerce 
carried on. 

‘‘ From Siberia, the czarina’s share alone of the sables and rich furs taken there, is said to 
amount to lo0,0()0?. sterling ; and the duty paid upon the rest to about the same amount ; 
by which some guess may be made of tlid value of these furs, the whole trade of that kind 
being in her dominions. « 

“ The hemp, flux, and naval stores, shipped off every year from Riga, Reval, Narva, 
Wiborg, and St. Petersburg, are so exceedingly great, that the Dutch only are said to load 
300 ships a year at St. Petersburg, and nearly as many at Wiborg. 

The tar being a monopoly in the czarina’s own hands, brings in about 250,Q00/. sterling 
profit to her Excliequcr, occasioned chiefly for the following reasons : 

1. Because of the excessive tyranny of the nobility and boyars, the labour of the people 
is of no great value ; and their masters being obliged to yield the czarina so many barrels 
of tar, according to the lands and estates they hold, they again oblige their vassals to pro- 
duce it to them, so that the cost to the czarina and the nobility is little or notliing— except 
the consumption of timber. 

“ 2. Because of the great quantity produced, which gives so large a revenue. The late 
czar created two or three foreign trades, out of the way of all Europe besides, and in which 
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none could disturb him, nor docs any one yet pretend to it ; the one is a trade by caravans 
to China. This trade he lon^ sti ove to accomplish ; and because the distance is i)rodi- 
g*iou«ly great, and the most part of the way desolate and dangerous, he erected stages at 
proper distances on the way, so that tnivellers might subsist at a reasonable expense, and 
likewise be secure against the attacks of the Tartars, who rove about and plunder passengers 
when they have any opportunity, and sometimes murder them. Irf some places, he even 
built cities, as Janised on the river Janisea; Abassin, or Albaza, on the Tam our; Sebe- 
linga on the river Schelinga; Argun onfthe riv^ Argun, &e. If due notice is here given 
of apprehended danger from the Tartars, the Russian authorities at these cities and 
stages are obliged to send troops to convoy the merchants and caravans from one stage to 
another, without being paid in tlie^ slightest degree for such protection. 

“ The caravans, or companies of merchants, sometimes consist of several hundred 
horses and camels, and bring a very large quantity of rich goods ; and*would the Cliinese 
emperor have done hfe pait towards opening a trade with Europe that way, as the czar 
would have done, it would have redounded to the advantage of both. 

“ There are several rivers capable of being made navigable, whose course running east- 
ward have their beginnings in the Muscovite dominions ; and were due methods taken to 
clear those rivers of the obstructions which prevent their navigation, half the journey 
might bo turned into a voyage performed by* water. There are likewise other rivers more 
southward, which rise on the frontiers of China; some take their course directly into 
China, and passing by or through some of the greatest trading cities and provinces in that 
country, empty themselves into the Chinese ocean. Other rivers rising on the same 
frontiers, and not veiy remote from the first, take a contrary course, and empty themselves 
into the Caspian Sea. So that, were both monarchs to agree, goods might come even 
from i^ekin to St. Petersburg nearly all the way by water. 

“ Whether the jouniey to China may be shortened by the convenience of water- 
caiTiage, it may be considered that the way which travellers from Moscow to China now 
take is this : — they go north to Jeraslow upon the VVolga, 200 miles ; then to Wolagda, 
on the Russian Dwina, 1 88 miles farther, the same river whicli runs to Archangel ; then 
north to the latitude of the Arctic circle (to avoid a great desert of 800 miles), then south- 
east to Tabolski, onpthe river Irtisch, which some make out to be in 54 deg., hut which 
Sanson places in 66 deg. north latitude ; and this is 3000 miles from Moscow, if we may 
believe the journal of Isbrand, who travelled as the czar’s minister from Moscow^ to Pekin. 
From hence they cross the river Oby, and travel east to the river Janisea, which, by the 
account of Isbrand, held them 67 days. 

“ On the eastern side of Russia, on or near the bank of the Great Kama, they have 
great quantities of rock-salt, wliich they dig out of the earth, then dissolve it in its own 
brine, as it may be called, that is, in tlie salt water wliich rises out of the mines of salt, and 
then boil it up again so as to mak§ a veiy^ fine, white, and strong salt. They- drive a con- 
sidemble trade in this salt, and it is customary to employ about 20,(X)0 persons in making 
it. They bring it down the river Kama, and then by the Wolga and the Occa to Moscow 
and down the Wolga to other cities, even as far as ^strakan. 

“ They cure also vast quantities of fish in the great l^kes at the head of the Oby, the 
Janisea, and other lakes on the frontier of Cathay ; wliich fish is brought down those 
rivers to Casan, and so into the Wolga, and up to Moscow. 

“ The bringing corn to St. Petersburg employs a prodigious number of vessels and boats 
upon the river Neva, and upon the great lakes of Ladogo and Onega, to and from all tlic 
towns on evcijr side of these lakes ; all which part of the country is now exceedingly en- 
riched and prosperous to what it was before St. Petersburg was built. The lands are wonder- 
fully improved and very great quantities of corn raised. But, even this part of the countiy 
does not supply sufficient com for the capital ; — but a great number of ships are employed 
in bringing it from the coasts of Livonia and Esthonia, and even from Dantzic. 

“ The fishery employs a great number of vessels in the Gulf of Finland, as dso in the 
great lakes of Ladogo and Onega, which are covered with fishing-boats. 

“ Abundance of smallcraft are also employed on the Wolga, and men and carnages 
for carrying from the Wolga to St. Petersburg goods such as tobacco, Iioney, wax, Icatlier, 
&c., the gi-owth and produce of the southern pai-ts of Muscovy. 
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“ The trade from St. Petersburg to Moscow alone is very great, that ancient and prosperous 
city having all its supply of manufactures and other goods fi*om St. Petersburg either by 
land carnage or by tlie Wolga. Commerce has wonderfully increased, which is shown by 
tlie numbers of shopkeepers, manufacturers, artisans, &c. The building a new capital in 
a place wliere there was no town of note before, and bringing together such a body of 
people, w'liere foimcrfy there were so few, naturally accounts for the great activity and 
bustle observed, and for the increased prosperity of the inhabitants of the adjoining 
country. Of this the famous city of Novogorod was an example, which was once so pro- 
digiously great, populous, and ricii, that it was calTed the golden city, by which tfle whole 
correspondence between the Russian empire and the rest of Europe was canied on, and it 
was Hkewis# the mart of the whole trade. Wliile it floiuished, the country around it did 
so in a very great degree. The czar found a great clog fj trade until he conquered Ingria 
a!id ther mouth of the Neva, which he could not come at before. Ilis ancestors had en- 
deavoured to open the way to the Baltic by Narva, but though they kad several times con- 
quered that city, yet they could never keep it. The czar, however, not only secured tlie 
Neva, but conquered Narva, and all the coast of Livonia, and also Wiborg, on the other 
side, so that the whole Gulf of Finland became entirely his own. He secured these con- 
quests by a peace with Sweden and his other nmghbours. 

“ But tbe czar had another great obstruol^n to his projects, this was the passage of the 
sound being kept by the King of Denmark, tnie ]^reat4cey to the navigation of the Baltic, 
and no ship could pass in or out without paying i^tich toll as he thought fit to Bxact. /^I'his 
rendered the i\Iuscovite commerce into Europe tributary to the Danes ; and it being now 
the only impediment to tbe trade of the Muscovites induced the czar to form the design of 
cutting a canal from Ilusurn to Slcswic, or some other ])ort in Holstein, and thereby have 
joined the two seas, and opened a hack door into and out of tlic Baltic, and whiijh the 
King of Denmark had fio poivcr or right to interrupt; nor would the rest of the trading 
world be displeased thereat. 

“ The late czar resolving to reform and civilize his people, who, before his time were 
little better than savages, determined to make a general change in tlieir apparel, and brought 
the Russians, especially those about his court, to clothe themselves after the German fashion ; 
this change put his subjects to a now expense, and the manufactures of England and 
Scotland were introduced at St. Petersburg and Moscow in large quantities. He also re- 
solved to introduce the manufacturing of these cloths into his own dominions, so that his 
poor subjects might he employed in the work. He likewise deteiTnined to bring nianufac;- 
turers from France to settle in St. Petersburg to manage and carry on tlie silk trade, furnish- 
ing them with silk from Persia by tlic navigation of the Ca.s])ian ; by which means the silk 
itself is so cheap and the labour of the people more particularly so. 

“ The Russians have had also for some years jiast a royal foundry. Having a sufficient 
quantity of iron ore in the country about Kcxholm, wlii^»h is brought to St. Petersburg by 
water, the late czar resolved to su|)j)ly foreign countries with cannon, bombs, shell, shot, 
and all sorts of military stores made from iron. 

This foundry is kept continually at work, and the czarina, liis successor, gave direc- 
tions for enlarging and encouraging flie works, and procured good and skilful workmen 
from Prussia. It has proved of lery great advantage to the empire.” 

The following extract from Mr. Hanway’s view of the British trade with 
Russia, during the middle of the last century, may be added to the foregoing 
sketcli. 

“ Russk.,” says Mr. Ilanway, “has made great strides in tlie improvement of her 
commerce for several years past, enjoying some advantages beyond any other nation : the 
number and greatness of her rivers, and the abundance of timber, fron, and hemp : of the 
last no country can boast more. Timber, Great Britain has in her American colonies, 
though not hemp ; hut if wc have occasion for the commodities of Russia, that empire has 
tlie greatest source of her revenues in the trade which this island carries on with her 
subjects. Hemp has increased to double the value since 20 years ago. 
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“ It is not 40 years since the Russians began to open iron mines, and yet, in the year 
1750, they exported 20,000 tons. 

The total value of the general exports from St. Petersburg is computed at 3,000,000 
roubles. In 1750 they amounted to 4,000, 0(X) roubles, or 880,000/. sterling. C>f tliese 
exports Biitish subjects purchase principally, hemp, flax, iron, hogs* bristles, hare-skins, 
hempen and flaxen manufactures, Russian leather, and other articles.* • 

“ The ordinary importations amount to about 2,000,000 roubles, consisting cf indigo, 
cochineal, lead, pewter, tin, wrought #ilks, gpld and silver lace, toys, cotton and linen 
manufactures, woollens, and wines. The Russians receive the balance in their favoui* in 
silver and gold, of which part there is a sum of about 500,000 rix^dollars of the coin of 
the United Provinces ; these do not however pass current in Russia, but file duties on 
goods mast be paid in them, at certain rate, according to weight. The consumption of 
the Russians is much increased, and their imports are more than usual, yet the balance 
against the English ft still about 1,000,000 roubles. 

“ It seems to be a maxim established in all countries where commerce has made any 
progress, that the value of the exports must exceed that of the imports, for otlierwise the 
balance must be paid for in money : against this the Russians have taken the precaution 
of mai in g it death to carport their coin^ nor is any jdate or bullion exportable icithoiit 
express permission. - i’A 

“ The augmentation of the revenues of Russia ought to be imputed in a great measure 
toiihe increase of her trade ; the balance of which in her favour is about 1,000,000 roubles 
(220,000/. sterling). The interior trade of Russia is certainly very much augmented, and 
the commerce they carry on with the Tartars and other frontier nations is a considerable 
object, as Russia sometimes receives a large quantity of foreign silver and gold from these 
natidhs, in exchange either for her owm or foreign productions. 

“ 1 think there is scarcely any article of our production but Russia could import 
beneficially to herself. 

‘‘ As our Russian trade is well conducted, I shall pass it over, obsei*ving only, that in 
whatever light it is considered, it ought to be a means of establishing a perpetual friend- 
ship between this nation and the Russian empire.” 


CHAPTER IX. 


IMPORTS AND EXPORTS OF RUSSIA DURING THE WHOLE OF THE EIGHTEEN Tfl 
CENTURY AND THE FIRST FOUR YEARS OF THE xNINETEENTH CENTURY. 


The total official values (taken from the^British customs returns) of the im- 
portations and exportations of Great Britain to lyicl from Russia, from 1700 to 
1 785, were, for the following years : viz. — 


Vcai'fl. 

Imports. 

dS 

Exports. 

JS 

Years. 

Imports. 

£ 

Exports. 

Years. 

Imports. 

Exports. 

se 

1701 


9,201 

1730 . . 


40,275 

1700 

474,680 

.. 38,710 

1705 

if2,i:M 

7-1,217 

1735 .. 

2.V2,0tH . 

54,335 

1705 

907,339 

70,170 

1710 

. 115,725 

.. 212,318 

1740 .. 

300,7.51 . 

62,287 

1770 

.. 1,010,610 

. . 145,743 

1715 

24l,rt7U 

105,153 

1745 .. 

291,702 . 

62,072 

1773 

.. 850,112., 

.. 196,229 

17«> 

. 1({<I,!)32 

.. 92, 220 

1750 .. 

584,091 . 

111,846 

1782 

.. 1,185,814' 

.. 190,577 

1725 

250,:{15 

24,847 

1755 . . 

061,740 . 

85,327 

1785 

.. 1.000,008 

.. 233,998 


3 R 
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Valitk of British ProJnco and Manufactures, and of Foreic^n Produce and Manufactures 
exported from Kn inland, and also from Scotland, to li\iSoia ; from llic otli of January, 
178(5, to tlie otli of January, 1804. 


' IJriiisli PrmlMCO 
iiud Manuf.tc- 

tU/t'S. 


From Knularid, 
Fort*i,xu Fftitlure 
or Mmiul'ao- 
tuivt*. 


British Frodme 

ture 0 from 

land. 


F.>rt igi) Proiiiico 
or Manut'iir- 
tnroH from Scot- 
laud. 

1 * 


Oro-^s 

Amount. 


1780 

• y03~4 . ft ■ * ■ « ft « 

87,440 . 

• 



1191 ... 

, 1710 

0 . '2f».5,flS3 

:if)7,.S19 



.... s-i’ns . 



.. ‘28,383 


3.58, .H9 


liKiVil'i 




. 17.1.50 

1 .i'l 

.‘t08,.5l7 

17!U) 


IS7,3'2.8 .. 



ft ft •«•••«•• 

■ ft • • ft 1 0-1 1 ft ft ft 

4:m!‘2S8 

17‘n 


‘200,788 , 



• ft •••••• 

ft ft ft ft ■ 1 **1 ft ft ft 




.... .'17 0,*2S8 . 




10!H» ... 


1703 

I82>19 

.... i2;r,oin .. 





3*20,8*27 

17:0 

....... *21.7,150*. 

.... ‘»7.').:wi . 



. . ‘25 

ft ft • ft • ■ ft • 

195.900 



;ur,s74 

.... 4li0..5ti0 . 



.. 45,0 >0 

ft . ft 

SO‘2,20.5 

1700 

....... 353, .lO.') 

37-2,779 . 



-- 43,4*20 

• •■•ft I3i*> 

700,89.5 

1707 

..... • * 241 , 1 40 

*210.5 19 . 



.. 1.5,31*2 

ft ft ft . ft 12BJ ■ • ft 

47 1. *204 


3.70 7 i2 

.... 311,110 . 



. . 29 :io.‘> ........ 


091 77 S 

i / ;jn •••••*• 

1790 


.331,118 . 



. « 2a,] is >■••... 

. ■ . , _ i ••• 

7(i9,*' 08 

1800 

• •*•••• 548,4.70 ........ 

.... 10.5 ,*270 . 



. . 8,917 ........ 

• ■ • • • 2t>S 1 • • ft 

1 ,0*2 1 .3.33 

IHOl 

....... Sill ,7 .ill ........ 

32:4.(l.8*2 . 



.. 1I,J».57 

ft ft ft ft VMM 1 ft ft ft 

^ 919 Kl*2 


go j 00 1 

534,91<:i • 



.. :tif,io8 

1 ft ft ft 

1 ,:i7 ^ i ,399 






, . *5 .*1,1) 4.4 .. ....a. 


1,3;W,K1*2 

1804 









Value of Merchandize imported into Enu^land and Scollaiid, from Russia, from the olh of 
January, 1786, to the oth of January, 1804, distin^nishin*:^ each Year and Kingdom. 


1780 

1787 

Krif'ittiiti. 

Value. 

£• 

!,100,.30l 

I, .31 .5, 198 

1788 

1,0-29,075 

1789 

1, *281,0 14 

1790 

I,400,»i:i4 

1791 

I,I92,.572 

179*2 

1,4*27,4.51 

1793 .. .. 

1,. 5.37,990 

1794 



1795 

1,. 50 ;, 1-29 


Siotiatid. TOTAL. 

Value. Value, 

i' 

2r/.>,‘2H5 
:N«i,(i07 
•2Si;,r».i(5 
js7,v:«J 

Vsl.-iUi 

i 


KlipJand. 

Value. 

e 

I rail ‘i.on.Hin 

I. -4 17. •>!>'» 

i, <u 

•i.jnn.iMKj 

1.*“ ^ 

j. i. 


Beotland. 


Vjilee. 

Value. 


' t 

40.5,‘243 

2,510,083 

*2.59,50.5 

1,707. .501 

505.319 

*2,llti,S*28 

0 4.5..3.5I 

*2,Oi;i',*2.5l 

:i!n .803 

‘2,:i8*2,09S 

‘2 15. *21 4 

*2,‘2 9i.87 7 

:M7,soi 

•2, 18-2,1*29 

4.31.1.5.5 

1,901,003 

4S-2,19!) 


£ 1 

1,<;<il,S05 I I7!*7 
; i;iw 

1,-17 1. ‘2.70 ’ 17*.»J» 

1,710,37:1 j isno 

l..'i4M.<i77 IKOI 

1,70S,L70 IH02 

l.HOl.O'iU IrtO.'l 

1.7^1.MI7 : ISO I 

1,857.077 ; 


Trade and Navigation hctweiai (Jn'at Britain and Russia, wlicn Britisli Pi’opcrty in 
Rus.fia Avas seized, (lie Biittle of Cojieidias^vn took place, and tlie f;*eneral Peace. 


fear. 

1 

1 Value of Exports from (Jreut ilrilain 

1 to iiii'siii. 

! 

t* 

S IM P J' 1 N C. 


a 

-S 

if 

ValiK? of Ini- 1 
frurn Ilu.s- 
Hiuiniu iitituin.' 

1 

KritiBh Manu-! 
facture. 1 

i 

Foreign 

1 .Merch'iiidize. 

! 

j 1 

! 

Total British \ 
and Foieiirn ' 

Inwards. 

i 

i 

OntwardK. 

i£ 


>MerrhAijdi/.i*. . I 

British. ForoiEU. 

British. I'ort'ign. 

ISOO 

1801 

180*2 

.V. f /. ' 

2,38*2,098 14 0 

2, *>10,878 18 11 
2,18-2,4:10 14 3 

' 46‘ .V. >/. 

.5.57,374 .5 11 

.594,717 .5 9 

k:14.412 .5 .31 

f s. d. 

107,900 18 1 

1 .3*2.5,1*20 8 4 

i .51 ',987 10 3 

£* s. d. xtin. 
1,0*25,. 3.35 4 o: 700 

!»19,M.3 I I i; 851 
I,.370,:i99 15 0 779 

ton.**, vf». 
i 10.3,104 .55 

1 174,8 10 171.5! 
1 100,1*28 10 

tuns. 

1.3.1141 

‘27„3.5k] 

4,704| 

ves. 

093 

.59.3 

4s4 

toit.s. ive.-. 
105,219, 1*2' 
119,870 *2001 

1 01, *285 :io 

tons. 

2.5,89tl 

.38,570 

10,071 


Total Imports and Exports of Russia during the Years 1742 to 1802 inclusive. 


Years. 

1 Ml ports. 

Exporis. 

Customs. 


£* 

i: 

£ 

1742 

:t,.50S,OK5 

4,007,422 

»5.5,3»2 

174.5 

;i,89H,<;74 

5,-2 19,:i(i0 

1 0.31,845 

17.50 

0,013,371 

7,15*2,829 

1 .•2‘27.«77 

1755 

0,0 41. .501 

8,18*2,770 

•2,4 1*2,7.50 

j;ii0 

7, .3.58,051 

9,87.5 013 

‘2,0*2 sOJill 

1705 

9,200,404 

1. 3,098, 8‘24 

3,1*20,090 

1770 

11,37 4, 259 

14,989,131 

:i, I90,!>9H 

177.5 

1*2,409 372 

18, .5.57, *270 

3,290,070 

1780 

1.5,447,113 

19.0;i0 7J 1 

4,078.70-2 

1785 

10,43*2,542 

*2.5,87.3,59*2 

5,'>8.5,«S0 


Y ears. 

imports. 

Exports. 

Customs. 


£ 

£ 

£ 

1790 ...... 

...... :n,i.3-2,‘2«7 

32,7.11,73.3 

0,9.5 s,‘2'H 

1791 

:t.5 113, '94 

3 1/290 •2‘2.5 

0..5-2.5,lK3 

I<''2 

>•«••• \\4 1 J 1 1 5 

40.090,7.33 

7.*2.’S.7I 1 

1793 

*2 .,118,703 

4:$,48l 089 

5.017.,3.3s 

1791 

31,5-29,757 

4.5,47 4,330 

5,‘2«|,.37;» 

1795 

:30 0.5*2 091 

,5.3,77‘2,*284 

5,4*21,020 

1790 

..... 4*2 878,. 50.5 

07.070 104 

0 170,. 58, 5 

1797 ...... 

:n,9:n,7ni 

50,08.1,5* 0 

0 090,087 

18-2 

.50, .5.30, 094 

03, *277, 759 
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TRANSIT TRADE. 


A R T 1 CM. E S. 

1 

Exportation of 
European Goods 
to Asia. 

Importation of 
Asiatic Goods to 
Europe. 

Re*cxportation 
of Asiatic Goods 
to Asia. 

1 

TOTAL. 

■ 

Consumable articles 

etals 

worth in rou. 
57,350 
*2,051,800 
858,545 
240*2,053 * 

34,9*25 
39,502 
3,722 

worth in rou. 

» 29,034 

21,478 

9,(MH 

worth in rou. 
1,926 
43,804 
29,53*2 
150,1140 

worth in rou. 
88,310 
2,708,6!>4 
900,555 

34,925 

39,50*2 

3,722 

Raw materials 

Manufactures 

l*reciou8 stones 

Divers goods 

Total 

5,640,807 

^•>,513 

225,30*2 

5,9*25,802 


The state of the' coasting trade of the whole empire^ in 18^)2, was — 



For Transport. 

For Fishing. 


Vessels. 

Lasta^e. 

Vessels. LtisUigc 

Russian 

. 736 (266) Small 

2o,866 . 

. 281 . . — 

English 

. lo 

. 1,525 

. . — . . — , 

Swedish 

. . 4 . 

195 . 

— . . — 

Danish 

. 8 . 

. 238 

. . — . . — 

Prussian 

. . 2 . 

68 . 

— . — 

Lubec 

. 3 . . 

143 

. . — . . — 

Bremen 

, . 1 . 

56 . 

— . . — 

Hamburg 

. 2 . . 

198 

. — . . — 

Papenburg . 
Oldenbm*g 

. . 1 . 

. 1 . . 

84 . 

. 35 

, , , , - - 

Turkish 

. . 6 . 

147 . 

— . . — 

Total . 

. 779 anil 266 

28,555 

281 — 


small vessels for sea. 


<s 


Statement of the Arrivals and Departures to and from all Countries lii all Russian Ports 

diu*iiig 1802. 


COUNTRIES. 

Ships. 

! Arrived in the Russian Empire. 

' Sailed from the Russian Empire. 

T.t'ideu. 

Lastage. 

Unladen. 

J.astnge. 

Laden. 

Lastage. 

Unladen. 

Lastage. 

Russian 

216 

1*2,200 

5:t 

4.604 

266 

10,672 

3 

9.5 

English 

32fl 

3^1,220 

642 

65,291 

893 

92,861 

39 

3(Mj3 

Dutch 

.35 

2,761 

159 

17,.513 

• 177 

19,185 



Swedish 

‘226 

10,394 

*21.5 

ll,t>84 

433 

21, *250 

12 

606 


151 

7,851 

*209 

1 1,876 

350 

20,313 



Prussian 

133 

0,r,50 

•269 

20,0*22 

380 

30,9J)2 

4 

3i:t 

Lubec 

15*2 

7,585 

14 

1,391 

148 

8,474 

1 

.54 

Rostoc 

*23 

881 , 

•20 

1,124 

36 

1,757 

1 

48 

Hamburg 

22 

2,502 

32 

4,316 

57 

8,158 



Bremen 

17 ! 

( 1,450 

35 

2,995 

51 

4,479 



French 

8 

704 

8 

660 

15 

1,304 



Spanish 

7 

510 

.... 

.... 

0 

401 



Portuguese 

R 

470 1 

.... 

.... 

8 

476 



American 

38 

3,408 

26 

2,738 

63 

6,303 



Mecklenburg 

5 

288 

63 

> 3,630 

72 

4,189 

1 

tUi 

Oldenburg 

4 

261 

20 

1,047 

23 

1,200 



Papenburg 

a 

314 

15 

658 

18 

902 



Munster 

1 

38 

24 

1,026 

26 

1,867 



Austrian 

70 

6,925 

73 

7,018 

137 

14,f>92 



Republic of thea'Seren Islands 

17 

1,040 

24 

*235 

13 

1,046 

1 

27 

TurkUh 

190 

7,181 

•207 

6,325 i 

.378 

1*2,942 

4 

2L. 

Total 

1660 

1 10,880 

2070 1 

* 10.>,076 

35.50 

272,949 

06 

4948 
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List of Ships, which aiTivcd at the different Ports of the Russian Empire, in the Year 
1803 , so far as the same could then be made up by the Retmus received. 


ARRIVED. 


To and From 

t 

Russian. 

English. 

Dutch. # 

Swedish. 

1 

s 

3 

0. 

Danish. 

1 

o 

s 

8 

Rostoc. 

French. 

Spanish. 

1 ^ (3 

« .!fc 

I's's 

r i w 
0 ' S 'i: 

Papenburg. • 

Oldenburg. 

Hanoverian. 

Italian, 

Imperialists. 

Turkish. 

s 

«D 

a 

nJ 

H 

CrouBtadt, and St. PeterHburg city 

17 

65*2 

1.. 

56: 75 

81 

92 ; 14 

1 

8 

4 84! 2 

2 i 2 






lOPO 



5S) 

y 


1 

11 

2 

. 




T.. 






S3 


■f 

50 


5 

2 

10 

2 



...... 

Ml 

1 






72 




1 

10 

1 

3 

.. 



! 1 

1 






^5 


H 

‘20 


17 

4 

26 

11 

1 

1 

..i 1 !.. 

' • 






’88 

HMpMal 


2 




.. 


1 

..L.j 1 







3 

Rig"a 

38 

303 14 

.. 

241 

144 

187 

66 


1 


2 ..!64 

..13 4*2 





11*21 

Pf*rTiAii - 

1*2 

14 


10 

5 

18 

7 

] 



! 

.. 1 

..1 





68 

A rMTiitihiif*g i-t- 


2 

.. 

g 



1 





1 !.. 

.J 






I.ioliau 

g 

27 

6 

76 

41 


27 

* 



. . 1 . . i;i 

10 6 

1 ' 





m 



1 


0 

7 


8 




.... 12 

2 

1 





30 

- , 

Arrlianpi‘1 anil nnp£ra 

7 

175 


3 

23 


38 




1 ** I"*'* 


:i 

j 



246 

Odessa To 1 st of November 


6 



.. 

. . 

.. 


18 

4 

;; L'l;; 



24: 

278 

56 

21 

50*2 

Etipat(^riu to 4th of November • . • . • • • ! 

2 







.1 


1 

1 ' 


! 



04 1 


97 

SnliuHtnpni tn 1 /itli nf NnvnmhH.r. ...... 

Ul 

.. 

1 







1 

’ 1 




2 

3; 

28! 

1 

57 

1 'lipnilnRin. tn Inf nf Nnv^irnlmr. 

8 







{ 

1 

1 


” 1 ; 


ll 

-3 

3(>! 
58 1 


50 

K^Piflicli to 1 st nf Nnvcmilor 

2 










1 1 


1 

*1 

.. 


60 

YfMiikalfl ,T““* 







: !■ 1 i. 1 1 

1 ' 1 J . 

2 : 


3 

Tagiinrng to 1 st nf Ootn1>er 

61) 








2 

! 



. 1 5 ; 

10 

61| 

4 

161 

Bujask to 1 st of November 




•• i 


•• 





1 


\i 



"i. 

"I 

4 

Total t 

2f)4' 131*2 30 

4.50' 

304 

3:u;' 

*254 16 *24 13 

6 85 02 ' 

14 *24 43 42 

204 ! 

339 ' 

*26 3998 


'.t said that 4073 vessels sailed from nil the ports of the Russiau empire in 1803, but which cannot bo as- 
serted us correct. In 180*2, 30*2*2 vessels sailed from all parts of the empire. 


CIIiVPTER X. 

TRAHE OF RUSSIA WITH FOREIGN STATES, FROM 1804 TO 1842 INCLUSIVE. 

The peace between Eiigliyid and Russia in 1803 revived the direct trade ; but 
tlie war which followed rendered the trade between Russia and foreign states 
uncertain and circuitous, — and the statistical values of imports and exports are 
unknown. Notwithstanding the Milan anti Berlin decrees, and the tariff of 
Russia, British manufactures to a large amount Yound their way by the Dar- 
danelles and other channels into the heart of the Russian empire. 

An official defence, publisiied in 1835, in the State Gazette of St. Petersburg, 
of the prohibitive and restrictive system of commercial legislation adopted by 
Russia for raising up manufactures in that empire, contains the foRowing very 
plausible statements, which may well be contrasted with the sound views con- 
tained in our introductory view of the trade of Holland : 

“ Wo are awai’c,” says that defence, “ of the attacks to which, both at home and abroad, 
our commercial and custom-house regulations have been subjected. Several writers, espc- 
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dally those of i>erio(lical works, have kindly laboui’cd to prove that they retard and injure 
the prosperity of Russia. 

“ Our enlightened goverinnent has adopted this S 3 "stem, not in following visiovary 
theories, but hi studying the essential interests of the empire, and have accowliiigly jjerse- 
vei*ed in sustaining and in strengthening it ; whilst those by whom it is attacked, show, 
either that they arc uiiinlorincd as to the true interests of Russia, or that they seek their 
own, at the expense of our interests ; or indeed, thattluw fejir the prosperity of our country. 
Facts only, 0*111 disabuse ])ersons thus prejudiced a^ijalust our coinnuu’eial and cnstoin-housc 
system. These tacts sliall be furnished from tlie ii'sults of our commerce fora fixetl period, 
where the system in question has had time to doveloj) itself, conqiarcd with ju'riods which 
preceded. They are supjdied h^' oflidal documents from 182-1 to 1834, compared with the 
10 jTars from IS 14 to 1824. ^ 

* “ Liiportuf 'idus.’i — From 1824 to 1834 the value of foreign merchandize, imported into 
Russia, amounted to ' . . ..... 1, 9o5, 8 14, (ilU roubles. 

From 1S14 to 1824 the>^ amountdl to 1,64(), 904,7 10 „ 


Increase . 

“ The customs revenue produced, 

From 1824 to 1834 
From 1814 to 1824 


301,939.909 

(>73,339,401 roubles. 
39(),12(>,28o „ 


Increase . . , 277,213,1 lo „ 

“ In the last 10 years, scarcely one has passed wirh.cit events which have been injurious 
to the coinmeree of the empire. 

‘‘ In 1824 a dreadful inundation of St. Petersburg, niclered It necessary to alToiiU iurh 
indulgences as injured tlie revenue of the customs 3,891,322 loubles. 

“In 1S26 and 1827 the war with IVrsia suspended all eonnnercc with the ('aspiau 
Sea, and with the soutiuTii provinces of (\iiicasus. 

“ In 1828 and 1829 the Mar with Turkey anvstod all connncrec h\^ the Rlack Sea, 
the Sea of xVsoph, and in Be.ssariibia. 

“ In 1829, 1830, and 1831, the irruption of the cholera intodillVreqt provinces of the 
empire, greatly interfered, as mcU with external eoinim*ree, as wirh that of the interioi*. 

“ In 1831 and 1832 the Mar M ith Poland, and tlie tiouhle since the governments of 
the M’cst, caused a cessation of all commcreial , allairs in those countries. 

“ P’inall}", in 1833, a failure of crops in several of the governments, diminished the 
exports of grain, and consequently the demand for foreign merchandize. 

“ This expose shoi> .s, 

“ 1. That the imports have increased 300,000,000 roubles, and at/isisf prinrlpullp bi 
objects necessan/ for our mfUfiffarturcs, Among those oljetrts the import of silk alone has 
decreased, because that M'ljieli Mas rc\*ei\ed irom abroad is in part replaced the silk 
received from within the Caucasus. In general, other articles have doubled. 

“ 2. The number of inanulaeturlng establishments has increased almost one fourth, 
M’itliout counting the cjclension or thoA^ Mhieh previously existed, and the M'orkshops 
erected by the peasants of the villages. 

“3. Our exports have increased 12o, 000, 000 roubles. Among those, hemp shoM S a dimi- 
nution, which is in part replaced by tlie increased cxjjort of yarns, cables, and cordages. It is 
principally in tallow, flax, mooI, leather, and even grain, that the augmentation is percep- 
tible, notwithstanding the gre.at progi*ess M'hich agriculture has made in other parts of 
Europe, and in the United States. 

“ 4. Fin?»lly, the number of vessels arrived in ballast in our jiorts has been 5000 ; the 
value of bills to bearer has advanced 10 per cent; the public funds have experienced nearly 
an equal rise ; the course even of nssitjnats has imj>roved : the ciLStoms have produced an 
increase of 277,000,000 roubles. What then, are the conclusions to he drawn from this cx- 
])osc of the results of our cojumereial and custom-house system? The j)rincij>al, and the 
most important arc, 

“ 1. That the sf/slem has not impoverished RussUf ; for, if she can pay 300,000,000 rhls. 
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tor forci^i articles (wliich arc not of indispensable necessity ), more than she paid for the 
]>rccediiig 10 years, she has c(‘rtainly found means to <*onve» t into capital her own snqdus. 

V 2. The comfort and happiness of the people, (jene rally have made rajtid proyress. 
Every one knows, that if long* before the introduction of the present system, tht‘ h 'ajher 
classes were accustomed to the use of articles of luxury (coin]>o.sed princi])ally of iin])<)rted 
goods), an irici’case so considerable ii^tbo importation of such mefehandize, can only he 
caused by the inferior chisses. Daily experience confirms this. 

“ 3, The increase in the importatipn of articles to sustain our mamifacttires ^ pro- 
duces great economy of capital^ and very considerahle advantage ; for, if foreigners ein- 
])loyed those articles to manufacture goods for us, tlie ]>rlce of purcljase would necessarily 
augment, since, independently of tlie raw material, we would have to pay for the workman- 
ship. Now, the sums paid for ifiatorials benefit Russian ojierations, and supply them not 
only with the means for paying their taxes, but for improving their c< 4 ndition. Let it iTe 
added, that the enij)Toynient in manufactures (‘hecks those irregular habits in which the 
ope?'atives would he tempted to indulge in our long winters, wIumi the works of agriculture 
are suspended, and would thus have a salutary effeert upon morals. ^ 

“ 4. Our system of commerce is not injurious to agriculture ; for, notwithstanding* 
the rcjW’oachos made to us by those who know not Jtussia, in assuring us that her prosperity 
de})ends upon her devotedness to agriculture^ the ex[K>rtation of its jn-oduce has augmented. 
To judge of this by the tallow, the leather, the wool, which has been exported ti'om Russia, 
thtTproducc of our pastures has sur}>asscd all expectation, whilst that of manufactures ad- 
vanccj regularly in its progress. 

“ 5. The formalities of our custom-houses are not so vexatious as foreigners profess 
to believe. If these complaints were well founded, foreign vessels would not voluntarily 
entei *our ports, especially those in ballast Now, on the contrary, 5()()() vessels in ballast 
for the last, more than for the [)receding 10 years, have entered our ports, exporting our 
produets, and animating our commerce and our industry. 

(>. Although the I'ates (f bills to bearer, and those of assignats, and of public funds, 
have improved, this result iuaderptaiely presents the importance of those which flow from 
eommvrev and manufactures. Rut we must contemplate the (lillicult circumstances in 
which Russia was ylaced during the last 10 years ; three considerahle wars, the cholera, 
and, finallv, a famine I Similar el reu instances have, in other countries, been most exten- 
sively lelt : with us, their iniluenee has been comparatively weak. Can there be a stronger 
proof of the solidity of our eredit ? 

“ 7. Finally^ the great increase of rerenuc from our customs, u'hilst filling our trea- 
sury., has been productive of general advantage ; for, after having sii])plied government 
witli the means of defraying an important part of the indispensable expenses of the einjiire, 
it has given to it the power, without augmentation of taxes, to alleviate the condition of the 
industrious poor on one liand, anli on the other, to cause those to participate in the public 
(^x[)onsos wIjo are exempt from direct taxes. It is thus, tliat the tariils of Russia have a 
double advantage ; that of encouraging internal industry, and of imposing a charg’e Jis just 
as it is imperceptible for those who have to jiay it,^and of whom tlie collection is alike easy 
and uncostly. 

Fioin all these facts the general and certain eoiichisfon may he drawn, that the present 
system secures to the empire great and certain advantages, wliich completely justify the 
measures taken by the government to sustain and strengthen it.” 

Wc have introduced the foregoing statement, from its specious and fallacious 
defence of a vicious system. The peculiar circumstances, various climates, and 
valuable productions, of the widel^^-spread regions of Russia, are of Ihcmsclvcs 
sufficient, if there were no other people, nor countries in the world, to enable that 
empire to become an infinitely greater and more prosperous manufacturing coun- 
try than Russia is at present, or will for centuries become ; and what wc liave said 
of England, and of France and Germany, apjilies with equal force to Russia. 

The agriculture and manufactures of that empire have advanced to their pre- 
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sent state, not by the aid, but by the necessity of working against and struggling 
through the entanglements of a vicious system. 

Great pains, however, arc and have been taken, to show that the prosperity of 
the trade and manufactures of Russia, are owing to a Protective System ; 
and we have translated the following compareftive statement from a Russian offi- 


cial source lately published in French at St. ^Ifetersburg. ^ 

The ini]iort trade of Russia, at two difliL?rent penods, will not he without interest. We 
have compared the average rate of the years 1793, 1794, and 1795, to the of the 

years 1837, 1838, and 1839. ^ 


i\nniial Imports : 

1. Sugar . . ' . . 

2. Coffee ...... 

3. Tea 

4. Wines ...... 

5. Rum, arrack, brandy 

6. Oil of olives ..... 

7. Machines and instruments of every kind 

8. Cloth ...... 

9. Raw cotton ..... 

10 . Twisted ditto .... 

1 1 . Cotton tissues ..... 


1793—9.5. 


1837—39. 

poods 341,356 

— 

1,675,806 

do. 74,811 

— 

119,164 

do. 69,975 


201,797 

1 eitils 4,658,430 

! = 

13,275,625 

371,236 

jinod.s 42,239 

— 

3‘-±5,455 

sil. rbls. 111,3(X) 

— 

1,025,264 

do. 3,978,0(X) 

— 

570^00 

poods 10,000 

— 

315,000 

do. 50, (XX) 

— 

600,000 

sil. rWs. 2,600,000 


3,866,000 


“ 1. Sugar. — In the first of tliese epochs, the (juantities imported wvre principally r(>fincd 
sugar ; the number of refineries in Russia, being at that period vciy' limited. In the ►second 
epoch the imports w’ere entirely of raw sugar. It is seen that the consumption has aug- 
mented in very rapid progression. At the jircsent time it is stronger even than it was 
thought, according to tlie import table, as about 1 25,000 poods must he added of red hevt 
sugar, annually produced by the fabrics of Southern Russia. 

‘‘3. Tea, — We have in the first coiumn(in default of the quantity of the years 1793 — 95), 
reproduced that of 1800. Tlie consumption of this provision is at present tliree times, that 
of the wine four times, and that of the oil eight times as considerable than at the end of 
the last century. 

“ 7. Machines. — During the first of the two epochs here spoken of, Russia imported from 
foreigners but instruments of small dimensions. It is only about twenty years that one 
has began to import complete machines for the nse of tlic fa])rics and manufactures. 

“ 8. Cloth. — Until a very recent period, the fabrics and manufactures of Russia, limited 
themselves to the sole manufacture of cloth for the arr\ry ; exceptions were very seldom, 
and they were of such very little importance, that it is not worth while to tliiiik of them. 
It was therefore necessary to import cloth of a better quality, not only for tlie interior of 
tlie countiy, but for exportation into Asia. Fifteen years has completely changed tliis 
state of things ; our manufactures have ‘made such rapid progress, tliat the necessity of 
importing cloth for the consumption of tlie interior of the country has nearly ceased, and 
only cloth which is manufactured in Russia is now exported to Asia, and particularly to 
China. This article amounts yearly to 2,000,000 silver roubles, in tlie tables of our 
trade with the Oriental countries. 

“9 — 11 . Raw and twisted Cotton^ Cotton Tissues. — Thanks to our tliref^d and cotton 
manufactures, established in the environs of Moscow, and in the bordering governments ; 
the importa^on has increased since 40 years, in proportion as 1-12 of twisted cottons ; that 
of cotton, increased even in proportion as 1-32 ; and yet the importation of cotton manufac- 
tures has still increased^ although in a progression less sensible. Rut although Russia still 
imports cotton tissues from Europe, it exports annually for the value of 2,000,000 silver 
roubles, to Asia, which could not liave taken place at the c*nd of the last century. 

It is seen that the importation of colonial provisions has augmented, as well as the first 
necessary materials and machines for our fabrics. If the augmentation wliich has taken 
place, in the importation of these latter articles, is a proof, not equivocal, to the immense 
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ilevolopnients wliich the national industry has acquired since some time ; the increase, which 
is rcmai ked in the consumption of provision amving from America or China, can only he 
attributed to the national wealth ; as wc^ must conclude that the number of persons whose 
resources wDl allow a similar luxury, have increased in a very sensible proportion. It is princi- 
pally the comparative importance of the trade of cotton manufactures and of cotton, at the 
two epochs here spoken of, that we think it worth while to bring- it under the consideration 
of our readers. It has heen seen in our days, (although the manufactui'es established in the 
country, ijhsorb annually nearly 1,000,000 poods of cotton, twisted or raw,) the import- 
ation has liocomo more considerable than it had been when there were neither thread manu- 
factories nor cloth manufactories : the consumption then in 40 years must have augmented 
prodigiously. 

Including some articles too unimportant to be here remarked separately, the value of 
the importation has amounted annually, dui-ing the first of these eppehs, to 27,886,000 
silver roubles. During the second, to 61,756,000 silver roubles. 

Tli<.‘ total value of the duties of the custom-house has also increased in like manner, so 
as to present at the present period four times as much as at the end of the eighteenth 
century. In 1790, the year of the decennial epoch of 1788 to 1798, which gave results 
the most advantageous, those duties had not exceeded a total of 6,958,291 silver roubles ; in 
1840 they amounted to 26,572,000 silver roubles.” 

In 1816 the number of ships wdiich arrived in all the ports of Russia was 3977; 
saiIe(r3S80. In 1817 there arrived 6609 ; sailed 6457. 

‘‘Ill 1816 the total declared value of imports = 172,705,053 roubles; of exjmrts = 
205,015,016 roubles. 

“In 1817 the total declared value of imports = 254,065,841 roubles ; of exports = 
285,090,651 roubles. 

‘ Ill 1816 therovcime of customs 27,9 17,684 rbls ; in 1817 = 37,440,528 rbls. 

Account of the general Commerce of the Russian Empire, from the St. Peters- 
burg OfScial Gazette, of May, 1831, for the Eight Years, 1823 to 1830 
inclusive. 


Imports and Exports, as declared by the Merchants. 


Y EAR S. 

MERC HAND 

IZ E. 

SPECIE 

AND BULLION. 

Exported, j Imported. 

Excess of Ex- 
ports over 
Imports. 

lui ported. 

Exported . i 

Excess of Im- 
ports over 
Exports. 


loubles. j nniblos. 

rnables. 

roubles. 

roubles. 

roubles. 

1823 

l‘)5,0'J5,423 IJ57,»28,83I 

37, 100, .502 

0,372,416 

1,828,570 

4,513,846 

1824 

20 1,352 1 17l,7ti0,0(il 

20,800,301 

t5.274,543 

4,792,4.5tl 

1,482,087 

1825 

231,731,418 ' IH3,52»,4‘J5 

51,210,053 

11.574,755 

1,610,704 

00,51,001 

182tJ 

181,1 1!», 105 178,037,772 

3, 081, .393 

4,878,400 

3,647,071 

1,2.30,486 

1827 

237,027,3911 1 93,538,070 

4 1,088,723 

13,730,300 

3,011,108 

10,125,192 

1828 

202,504,895 j 191,074,919 

11,429,970 

1.5,068,400 

2,003,807 

12,461,0.59 

lK2i> 

222,283,321 i 203,012,338 

10,270,fl80 

30,7 10,0.37 

2,010,34.5 

3.3,800,592 

J830 

1 258,003,421 1 191,8rf4,287 

00,100,134 

37,124,971 

2,U7,384 

34,097,587 

Total (‘xuoss of exports over imports 

250,218,148 



1 108,608,410 


Amount of the Duties levied on Imports and Exports. 


m 

YEARS. 

1 From the direct Customs. 

To tlic Crown additional. 

m 

1 For Ibe Towns. 



roubles. 

cop. 

roubles. 

cop. 

rouble's. 

cop. 

1823.. 


40, .580, 7 43 

27i 

478.783 

3 

797,506 

91 

1824.. 


49,427,711 

87 

1,453,200 


973,096 

VM\ 

1825.. 


53, 3 30, (818 

511 

1,482,287 

40 

898,114 

7f 

1820.. 


5.5,313,774 

28} 

1,477,323 

90^ • 

1,036,189 

2Ii 

1827.. 


02,099,494 

74 } 

1,403,848 

93 } 

1,388,287 

73 

1828.. 


62,124,151 

434 

1,318,829 

20 J 

807,0<;.3 

374 

1829. . 


06,575,272 

96| 

1,710,598 

22} 

944 588 

744 

1830... 


65,708,646 

75i 

1,185,360 

.35| 

1,7.35,862 

13 





Total . . . 


.174,250,108 

82.^ 
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Statement of the Quantities and Value of Imports into tlic Ports of Russia^ in the \ear 1830. 


DESCRIP Sweden. | Prussia. Denmark. Hansc Towiih. Holland. 

TION OF j ] ' 

IMPORTS. jValue. SVl“ l Value. | V aluo. Value. Value. 


CtiTee 43 

Roots, as 
Ginger, No. 

Wine .lihds. 

— ... bottles 

— rbuin* 
pagne.. „ 

Fish cwt. 

Salt 81,778 

Tubiiccu .... 4 

Fruit 

Cotton wool. *270 

— twist, 

white 

—ditto, dyed 

Indigo 

(’oc.lrneal .. 
Madder.... 501 
Dye woods... 4, .300 
Sundry dye- 
ing .stiitfs.. 

Spices ! 

Oil no 

'I'ools, I 

SC) tilts, &C. .. I 

Lf^ad Itid, 

Sugar, raw. j 

Silk I 

Cotton good.' .. j 

Silk ditto j 

Worsted do. ■ . i 

Cloth ; 

Prei'ious i 

stones j 

Other goods. .. l 


£ cwt. £ cwt. 

•257 10 58 88*2 * 

:tl7 No. 380 No. 

;; 

7, .510 1,050 0,030' ^ 

00,380 cwt. 9,041 cwt. 1 

‘23,077 88,0.30 *2l,r2(i: *2i,*241 


1,930 2,<140 
•2,985 291 


. I 9-21 .. 

. I 1.105’ .. 

47; 173 4‘»5 


•7,952 No. 1,039 

} } *'>’*•'* 

892 1,549 453 

573 «.vt. 9,045 

1,129 .5,490 1,4!M 

01,100 .3, -239 18,9.57 

H.048 . . 80.3 

t 3.948 10 *29 


Great Britain. 


& 

cwt, £ cwt. £ 

18,901 105,194 *2, .347 11,408 

No. 10,200' No. 2,90r 
898 \ 13091 12,411 ^ 138 289 

372 501 311,007 79,901 

cwt. 5,118 cwt. 121 

1 008,139 105,548 51,703 14,091 


18! <>,101! 
s.757i 2,403 


.?,<•<» li . 
2,017! 872 

I7.3,3‘24l 18,9*29 
*2 1,293 i .. 
•29,980! .. 

184,.599i . . 

74,514, .. 

1*2,8 40! 1 : 


! 107,322, 
i 930,091* 


127,445 1,2.3.3,0.38 


17,170 .. I 

.. ! .3*2,0 111 

4,210! 11,871 2,.5-ri 


! 9,091 

I 08,78(: 


D ESC HIP- 1 
TION OF 
IMPORTS. 


Spain und 

Portugal. 


* Other 
Countries. 


::;r Va.... Vu.«e. Va,„o. «\-;Va...«.| 


c.nrec 

Roots, as 
Ginger, &c. 
VVine.hhds. 

— . . bottIc.s 

— chain 
pagiju 

Fish 

aS.lt 

'i'oh.>cco .... 

Fruit 

Cotton wool. 

— twist, 

w’liite 

— twist, 

dyed 

Indigo 

Cochineal . . 
Madder .... 
Dye woods . .1 
Sundry d)e- 
ing Stulls.. 

Spices 

Oil 

lV>o1s, 

tcythes,&c. 

Lead 

Sugar, raw. 

Silk 

Cotton goodr 
Silk ditto . . 
Worsted do. 

Cloth 

Precious 
stones .... 
Other goods 


31 j 374 
14.31 No. 


3,1 l»i! No. 
' 909 


•2,H;3; No. 


27U[ 1.5,164 3,14.3; 11,202! 

8 cwt. .3*2.3 ’• cwt. ! 


330,<t75 90,098 9,*247 •2,516 


21 1.50 

I Hi 35 
1, 7741 1,S78 1,110 


.3‘2.3‘ cwt. ! 
39 23,611! 
68 4,34t*'; 

‘,3,051 

•21 *2,7.81: 


5.3 804 

80 •2,614, 

52 .3,424: 

•20 9.51 

21 30 


3,830: 1,571! 8871 

1.3,909; 3151 1,139': 


.. 83,870 .. 

.. I 7811 
*208 766 l,*2»r2 

654 72,693 743 

34,57 1 . . 

46,736 .. 

•22,462 . . 

196 1 1,99*2 2 


3,819 J.5,.596 

1,914 No. 
9.3,777 ^ 

•2,21.5 

•298 1 cwt. 


673 .. 

177 20,951 


5,851 •25,2*2.-,' 65,767 1 3,091 G,33l 18,644 38,065 


743 44,979 

‘20,139 


£ cwt. 
8.5,004 .5;, 


6.58 1 No. I J.M! 

979; 101 1 




cwt. I .30] 
I ‘2,216 611! 


74 .. 

8731 

4,749|-2S7,‘203 973,078 


I 7,978 1 
i 1,107,143! 


27,5 IS S0.5I 
127,935 |,•^37..3.5 



4,196 


lr2,i!< 

.. 

.. 

57,.369 

139, 1.^ 


673 


91, 1'! 

180 

116 

47,675 

37, n 



433,089 

1,119,81 

85 

2,336 

1,846 

157,3 



. . 

263,2! 


3 

, . 

390, .5! 

, , 


, . 

•221,5^ 


.. 

1,558 

100,5; 




62,0 


3,12: 

•• 

816,0: 


22,574 

.. 1 7,1*20,6 



Quantities a;id Value of Merchandize imported into Russia from Countries in Eurr^pe and from America, in the Year 1835. 
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Value of Morchaii(Uzo imported into, and exported from, Russia, in the Year 1834. 


•countries. 

Value of 
Imports. 1 

Value of 
Exports. 

European and American. 

e \ 


Sweden and Norw.ty 

150,81)2 1 

152,311 

Prussia 

H[),757 1 

5.V,000 

Dnuniark 

ioy,:n4 ' 

273,807 

Thu Sound 

1 

62,053 

llanse Towns 

l,2l!i,387 i 

23%514 

Holland.... 7 ! 

271,475 ! 

393,440 

Creat Uiitain 

2.770.712 ^ 

4,019,029 

France 

.548,215 1 

400,889 

Spain and Pordigrfl 

J«7,2I4 : 

48,105 

IralUn Status 

181,019 

107,189 

Austria 

4«8,195* 

401,247 

Turkey 

1 H09,:O4 

722,599 

America 

' 927,940 

400,950 

Other countries •... 

1 

1 12,451 

1 

1 18,954 

Carried forward 

' 8,121,191 

8,74t,399 


C 0 U N T R 1 E S. 

Value of 1 Value of 
Imports. 1 Exports. 

Brought forward 

Asiatic. 

i A- 

8,421,491 j 8,712,399 

29,855 ! 31,233 

20;i,505 i 9 s,717 

12,227 i lfl,:i57 

202,005 I 201,457 

71,128 ■ 30,357 

40,881 1 

1,830 i 42,583 

325,997 ; 321,721 

1,705 ! ii,oati 

Persial 

Kliyn 

1 liokhara 

! l a'likeiit 

I Rokhant 

1 (IhiiiH. 

Dtlier coiiDiries 

Tnt»l 

• 9,370,702 1 9,507,857* 

• 


NuMiiEiiaiid Toimac>*e of Vessels witli Cargoes and in Balhist, which cnleml nnd cleared 
at^hc Ports of Russia in the Year 1830, and in eacli Year from 18t3() to 1830. 


E N T E II E 1). 


CLEARED. 




\ R S. 

With Cargoes. 

: In 11 

allast. 


No. 

Tons. 

‘ No. 

Tons. 

lH3u. . . . 

2,3 1 1 

311,012 

3, .583 

; 01.5,0.58 

18,30 ... 

2,402 

in9,i0(.‘ 

2.1^s 

i 490, 192 

1837 

2,104 

. 117 , 21(1 

' 2,790 

1 .521,342 

1838 

1 2,13.3 

421 404 

■ 3,. 508 

1 050, .3.38 

1839 

! 2,490 

429,214 

4,192 

792,100 


TOTA U 

With Cargoes. 

No j Tons, 

In Ballast. | totai.. 

' No. 

Tons. 

No. 

Tons. No. 

Ton‘<. 

; 5,891 
1,599 
5,200 

1 0,901 
lf»,0S8 : 

980,270 

81.5,.502 

938,558 

1,078.802 

1,221,380 

0,001 1 1,01.5,112 , 127 

1,.39.5 1 7.8!>..572 ! 291 

5,032 i 893,520 i 243 
.5,783 1 1,030,148 j 114 
0,275 ' 1.025,012 ' 307 

11,0.32 1 0,128 1 1,029,741* 

41,277 i 4,(;80 ' 833,840 

4.3,800 ' 5,275 ' 937, .320 

20,182 5,897 1,9.00,0.32 
57,994 0,582 1 ls4,0;{0i 


Ol those vessels ot tons, were Russian. t Ot these vessels 1051, uf 105,0‘iO tons, were lliis.sian. 


Number of Vessels Avhicli eleareJ on C()astmj:»; Voyap^c,9 from the Ports of Russia in the 
Vear 1830, and in each Year from 183() to 1839. 


Y ears. 

In the Baltic. 

In the Black Sen. 

18,30 

7.39 

3350 

1830 

1 125 

4350 

18.37 

12.50 

5073 

18.3,8 

1105 

5055 

1S39 

1509 

5007 


0 

VAiaiE of Nerclumdi/.e imported into, and exported from, Russia, in tlic Year 1835. 


COUNTRIES. 


European and Aniericuii. 

Sweden and Norway 

Erusaia 

Denmark 

The Sound 

lIuuMc Towns 

Holland 

CHreat Britain ...t 

Eraticc 

Spain nnd l*oi'tu}i!;al 

Italy 

Austria 

Turkey 

America 

Other countries 

Carried forward 


Value of j 
Imports. I 

V alue of 

1 Exports. 

JUO UNTR I ES. 

Value of 
Imports. 

Value of 
Exports. 



• 


£ 

18.3,002 

151.0.10 

Brought forward 

8,503,473 

8,500,171 

411,952 

492,328 

Asiatic. 



00,200 

238,651 

Turkey 

44,714 

37,423 



78,679 

Persia 

29.3,109 

190,595 

1,155,033 

208,518 

Khiva 

30,590 

17,719 

313.087 

449,202 

Kirghise 

175,250 

182,072 

3,122,02.5 i 

3,950,335 

Bokhara 

105,075 

47,309 

031 000 ' 

362,280 

Tashkent 

41 ,154 


20L790 

142,126 

Kokhant 

15,800 

.36,222 

205,107 

150,440 

China 

320,.57.? 

.321,946 

597,001 

479,174 

Other countries 

1,092 

67,311 

594,314 

1,004,814 




1,1.50,023 

570,078 

Total 

9,591,498 

9,301,070 

11,281 

209,195 




8,501,473 

8,550,471 





1830. 1836. 1837. 

76,824,969 rbis. 81,070,924 rbls. 75,767,188 rbls. 

56,318,668 „ 67,786,058 „ 71,930,622 „ 


Total exports 
Total iinpoi'ts 
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Official Account of the Russian Trade and Commerce in 1841, as compared 

with the Ten preceding Years. 

The following has been the value in silver roubles of the import and export 

trade of Russia during the year 1841 : viz. — 

» Value of Kxports. 

ExroKTATioN. — To Foreign countries . . 86,382, 17f> roubles. 

Finland . . . . 1,349,192 ,, 

Poland . . ' . ‘2,034,739 


Total . 

To Foroig'u countries 
.Finland . 

Poland . 


. 89,7(>(),1 10 „ 14,480,01 7 

Valncof Imports. 

. 79,429,490 roubles. 

55l,/)r>8 

820,541 


Total. . . 80,801,589 ,, = £13,032,191 

llalance in favour of* Russia . . 8.904,521 „ 1,445,890 

During the three undermentioned years the total value of exports from Uussia, 
has l)een as follows : 

is;is. IS39. 

To Foreign countries . . . 85,718,930 94,857,788 

Finland .... 1,118,815 829,070 

Poland .... 2,741,022 1,998,473 


1840. 

82 ,73 1 ,380 roubles. 
992,217 „ 

1,914,285 „ 


Total . . 89,578,767 97,685,337 85,637,888 „ 

„ sterling £14,448,188 £15,755,699 £13,812,562 „ 

The above variations in value, will appear less striking if we deduct from 
them tlic value of the corn and flour, exported in each of the three years ; which 
was — 


111 1830: 
In 1836: 
In 1837: 
In 1838: 
III 1839: 
III 1840: 
In 1841: 


7,285,128 


Wheat 3,946,821 tebetvs. ? 

Flour, &c. 471,887 roubles ; 

Wheat 1,677,039 tehetvs. ^ 

Flour, 3ic. 394,179 roubles S 
Wheat 2,685,807 tehetvs. i loowrn 

Flour, 8 cc. 610,882 roubles 5 ’ *-^,<^0 

Wheat 3,269,543 tehetvs. ? 1 - t rr 

Flour, &e. 661,199 roubles > 

Wlieat 4,754,743 tehetvs. ? 9 - 01 7 097 
Flour, &c. 1,038, 134 roubles 
Wheat 1,411,497 tehetvs. } . . . , - 

Flour, &c. 1,068,457 roubles S 14,026,415 
Wheat 1,765,236 tehetvs. 


Total Val ic. 

18,733,6 1 6 sil. roublcs=£3,02 1,551 


Flour, &c. 785,482 roubles 


10,382,509 


1,175,020 

1,794,008 

2,444,625 

4,067,262 

2,262,325 

1,674,598 


During the years from 1830 to 1841, both inclusive, the leading exports, 
from Russia to foreign countries, of raw produce and manufactures, have been as 
follow : • 


1 . Brandy, fish (salted and fresh), meat, fruits, honey, &c 
Value. Value. 

Ill 1830 . 

. 1,070,020 roubles = 

£172,583 

1836 

1,256,950 „ 

202,733 

1837 . 

1,191,610 „ 

192,195 

1838 

1,023,475 „ 

165,076 

1839 . 

1,107,733 „ 

178,666 

1810 

970,564 „ 

156,542 

1841 . 

1,108,603 „ 

178,807 
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In 1830 

2. Cattle, skins, feathers, bark, &c. 

Value. Value. 

. . 2,029,895 roubles z=: £ 327,402 

1836 . 

. 3,708,726 „ 

598,181 

1837 

. . 3,313,976 „ 

534,512 

1838 . 

. 3,509,008 „ 

565,969 

1839 

. . 3,686,338 „ 

594,570 

• 1840. 

. 3,167,902 „• 

510,952 

1841 

. . 4,359,709 „ 

703,178 


Haw Produce — such as flax and Iicnip, flax and hemp seed, oil, tallow, hide s raw, wool, 
hristles, wood for building aiii^cahiiietinakors’ use, metals, S:c\ 


In 1830 

. 44,928,111 roubles 

==£ 7,246,469 

1836 

. , . . 57,927,472 


9,665,721 

1837 

. 49,545,569 


7,991,220 

J838 

. . 59,326,075 


9,568,721 

1839 

. . 58,183,638 

>> 

9,384,457 

1840 

. . 57,133,085 

99 

9,215,013 

1841 

. 59,773,354 

99 

9,640,863 


d. Proflucts of Russian Factories — viz., cloths, cordag’c, woollen and cotton stulfs, wax and 


tallow candles, soap, and cloths, exported to China, 

ike. 

In 1830 . . 

4,9.98,611 roubles 

:z £ 806,227 

1836 . . . 

6,846,128 „ 

1,104,214 

1837 . 

6,180,564 

996,865 

1838 . . . 

6,527,220 „ 

1,052,777 

1839 . 

6,501,046 „ 

1,048,555 

1840 . . . 

7,226,973 „ 

1,165,640 

1841 . 

10,259,209 „ 

1,654,711 

To the above figures may be added the value of mercham 
, of which was exported, 

In 1830 *. 

. 566,735 roubles = 

= £ 91,409 

1836 

. 384,568 „ 

62,027 

1837 . 

. 292,072 „ 

47,108 

1838 

. 176,474 

28,463 

JS39 . 

. 212,(X)6 „ 

34,194 

1810 

, 206,147 ., 

38,298 

1S41 . 

. 498,795 „ 

80,450 


It mny be remarked that •the Jip])areiit insignificance of this branch of Rus- 
sian commerce, as compared with what it formerly has been, may be accounted 
for, by the great progress which the woollen and cotton manufactures of Russia 
liave lately made : this trade is consequently now almost reduced to the transit 
of skins and furs, wliich arc imported by the Russo-Amcrican Company from the 
north-west of America, to be afterwards exported to China. 

The total value of the export trade of Russia, with foreign countries — deduct- 
ing therefrom the value of the exports of corn and grain — will consequently 
stand thus during the undermentioned years ; viz. — • 

In 1830 . . . 58,091,339 roubles =£ 9,369,570 


1836 

. 73,785,794 

99 

11,900,934 

1837 . 

. 64,415,767 

99 

10,389,640 

1838 

. 70,562,252 

99 

11,381,008 

1839 . 

. 69,640,761 

99 

11,232,380 

1840 * . 

• 68,704,971 

99 

11,081,445 

1841 . 

. 75,999,670 

99 

12,258,01 1 
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The augmented value in 1841 is attributable to the greatly increasing trade 
with China ; the quantity of tea forwarded from the latter country to Russia, in 
this year, being the largest on record, although the amount received during the 
preceding j’ears was very considerable. 

The following figures exhibit the value of the imports of tea from China dur- 
ing the undermentioned years : • • « 


In 1830 . 

1836 . 

JJ • 

1S37 . 


Ill 183S 
1839 . 
18^0 
1841 . 


Total Value. 


Total 154,554 poods > 

„ 161 cases 3 

,, 169,229 poods ^ 

- „ 79,455 packs S 

„ 1 35,809 poods ^ 

„ ‘^58,161 packs ^ 

Tea in Cases. 


. 1,789,151 

•’ 

. 2,463,745 
. 2,317,441 


. 2,015,789 rids. = £ 325,127 

. . 2,295,339 „ 370,216 

. 2,366,522 „ 381,697 

. . 7,042,776 „ 1,135,931 


silver roubles =r:£ 288,572 
397,378 


,, 3 1 3 , 1 86 

Tea ill Packages. 

134,238 rids. =£21.65 1 
100.724 „ 16,2-45 

129,453 20,879 

359,223 „ 57,9^59 


The quantity of tea imported by Kiakhta, in 1841, shows, as compared with tlic 
trade of the jircceding year, an increased importation of 18,630 poods (5980 cwt.), 
and also an augmentation in the value, equal to 4,6/6,254 rouldes, contrastecj with 
that of the year 1840. The quantities imported by the Siberian frontier ard the 
Caspian Sea, arc comparatively trifling. 

Tlie increasing value of the export trade w’ith China, as regards articles of 
Russian production and manufacture, will be seen by the following statements 
for the same periods : viz. — 


Furs. Kussian Leather. 

In 1838 . 740,290 rhls=f 1 16,176 87,392 rhls. = .£ 14,095 

1839 . 695,328 112,149 80,503 „ 12,983 

1840 . 691,303 „ 111,500 75,654 „ 42,202 

1841 1,811,267 „ 292,140 214,974 ., 34,673 


Hides and Skins, various. 
101,80 4 rhls.= £ 16,420 
115,772 „ 18,672 

114,229 ., 18,424 

219,605 „ 35,420 


Linens. Cottons. Woollens. 

Ill 1838 . 53,481 rhls.=£ 8,626 123,537 rlds.=^ 19,925 801,497 rhls.=i: 129,273 

1839 . 58,916 „ 9,502 230,065 „ 37,107 984,200 „ 158,742 

1840 . 70,297 „ 11,338 263,109 „ 42,406 984,403 „ 158,742 

1841 . 185,356 „ 29,896 975,119 ., 157,277 1,282,401 „ 206,839 


Taking also into consideration, on the one hand, various other articles of 
Russian merchandize exported, and contra.sting these with the value of silks, &c., 
imported from China, the advancing prosperity of the commerce between the two 
empires, is sufficiently manifest, during the above periods : the value of al/ other 
descriptions of Chinese produce, &c., imported by Kiakhta, where the commerce 
is entirely carried on by a system of barter (which therefore causes an equivalent 
exportation of Russian merchandize), may be considered as follows for the above 
years: via. — 

In 1838 2,227,182 rhls. =£359,223 

1839 2,474,421 „ . 399,109 

1840 2,493,669 „ 402,204 

1841 7,537,596 „ 1,215,741 
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It may be here remarked, that this increased activity in the commerce between 
Russia and Asia is by no means solely limited to the market of Kiakhta, but is 
equally carried on along the whole line of her eastern frontier ; and cotton and 
woollen goods, hides, &c. &c., are forwarded across the Siberian frontier, for 
the steppes of the Kirghises and tlfe distant eountrics of Central Asia, as well as 
by the (Jaucasian provinces and the*Caspia«i Sea, into Persia. 

The value of this increasing trade has been as follows during these years : viz. — 


In 1838 . 

Exports. 

. 3, 1 54,437 rbls. 

= £508,777 

Imports. 
6,015,254 rbls. 

= £970,202 

1839 

. 2,932,505 „ 

472,984 

5,995,909 

967,082 • 

1840 . 

n 3,515,130 „ 

566,956 

6,892,953 •„ 

1,111,766 

1841 

. 4,027,420 „ 

649,583 

7,555,827 „ 

1,218,681 


Tlie cotton trade has especially derived great benefit from this growing coni- 
inercc^: the value of the exports of cotton goods, in 1838, leaving amoinitcd to 
only U3 1, 35 G roubles, whereas, in 1841, the value rose to 2,144,790 roubles. 

The exports of the principal articles of Russian produce and manufacture, to 
European markets, during 1830 and 1811, have been — 


Hogs’ Bristles exported : 
111 1830 

73,629 poods 

Value. 

1,012,255 rbls. 
1,706,131 „ 

= £ 163,266 

# 1839 . . . 

86,786 „ 

275,182 

Ilenip exported : 

In 1830 

2,196,727 poods 

4,981,764 rbls. 

= ,€803,510 

1836 . 

2,876,990 „ 

5,/ 5/, 634 

928,650 

1837 

2,828,251 „ 

6,944,110 

1,113,566 

1838 , . . 

3,210,221 „ 

3,571,768 „ 

8,226,937 „ 

1,326,925 

1839 .. 

9,315,509 ,, 

1,502,501 

Flax exported ; 

In 1830 . • . 

2,309,302 i)Oods 

<,625,672 rbls. 

= £ 1,229,947 

1836 

3,002,996 „ 

10,143,935 „ 

1,636,118 

1837 . . . 

2,317,695 „ 

6,608,291 „ 

1,065,853 

1838 

3,413,712 „ 

9,826,422 

1,584,906 

1839 . . . 

2,234,826 „ 

6,776,166 „ 

1,044,543 

Tiillow exported : 

In 1830 

4,091,V344 poods 

10,995,198 rbls. 

= €1,773,419 

1836 . . . 

3,931,4(X) „ 

14,462,687 „ 

2,332,691 

1837 

4,225,933 „ 

14,326,553 „ 

2,149,444 

1838 . . . 

3,947,749 „ 

15,589,075 „ 

2,514,367 

1839 

3,994,296 „ 

*15,306,370 „ 

2,468,769 

Linseed and Hempseed cx 
In 1830 . . . 

ported : 

752,533 tchetverts 

• 

4,544,257 rbls. 

= £ 732,944 

1836 

716,326 „ 

(5,022,410 „ 

971,356 

1837 . . . 

863,591 „ 

5,614,872 „ 

905,624 

1838* 

1,(K)7,484 „ 

6,921,040 „ 

1,116,296 

1839 . 

996,489 „ 

6,988,292 „ 

1,127,144 

Leather (raw Hides) exported : 

In 1830 

1,555,932 rbls. 

• 

= £250,956 

1836 . 

. 

. 1,299,442 „ 

209,586 

1837 

. . . * 

. 542,3 1 0 ,, 

87,480 

1838 . 

. • • • 

. 958,627 „ 

154,617 

1839 

. 

. 1,162,226 „ 

187,455 
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Quantities and Value of Russian Leather exported : 
In 1830 . . . 69,312 poods) 

224,920 hides J * ' 
Otlicr descriptions 


In 1836 . . . 10i5,566 poods ) 

150,127 hido3 3 
Other descriptions 

Total 

111 1837 . . 91,122 poods) 

* . 148,095 hides 3 

Other descriptions • 


In 1838 - . . 67,830 poods > 

214,625 liides 3 
Other descriptions 

Total 

In 1839 . . 102,503 poodsl 

205,243 hides J 
Otlier descriptions 


Wool exported : 
Li 1830 

1836 . 

1837 

1838 . 

1839 


Value, 

. 945,963 rbls. 

, 181,571 „ 

1,127,534 = £181,860 
1,181,846 rbls. 

, 333,428 „ 

1,515,274 = £244,399 
. 797,689 rbls. 

. 24t),144 „ 

1,037,833 = £167,392 
1,107,319 rbls. 

179,656 „ 

1,286,975 =£207,576 
1,328,025 rbls. 

191,392 „ 

— i-iM f 

1,519,417 = £245,067 


94,672 poods 
320,025 „ 3,170,625 

257,127 „ 2,374,614 

363,219 „ 3,632,909 

412,802 „ 4,333,761 

In 1840. 

, poods 3,043,765 
2,710,478 

. „ 3,925,053 . 

tchetverts 943,391 
. poods 863,012 . 

131,940 

value in rbls . 1,41 3,070 . 

1,801,032 

. , poods 290,521 . 

pieces 200,043 
value in rbls. 2,656,500 . 

poods 363,126 


Hemp 

Flax 

Tallow 

Linseed, &c, . 

Iron 
Copper . 

Russian hides . . 

Other hides (raw) 
Wool . . . 

Sailcloth 

Wood, for building . 
Potash . 


. 1,519,417 = £ 245, '0( 
Value. 

555,203 rbls. = £ 89,549 

170,625 „ 511,391 

374,614 „ 383,002 

632,909 „ ' 585,953 

333,761 „ 698,993 

In 1841. 

. 2,518,159 

. , 3,009,842 

. 3,736,104 

. . 1,199,721 

953,626 
. . 117,345 

. 1,538,191 

. . 1,408,756 

436,181 
. . 184,765 

. 2,397,998 

. . 434,361 


Importation. — The import trade of Russia, during the year 1841, when 

compared with the three preceding years, offers the following results : 

« 

I. — Articles of Food — sucb as rice, supar (raw excepted), cofifec, tea, oil, wine, and 

foreign fruits. 


In 1830 

1836 

1837 


Value. 

12,952,102 rbls. = £ 2,089,048 sterling. 
16,137,484 „ 2,692,820 „ 

16,542,083 „ 2,668,078 „ 
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Ill 1838 

Value. 

. . 16,691,889 rbl3.=i2, 692, 240 sterling. 

, 1839 . 

. 17,842,473 

„ 2,877,818 

57 

1840 

. . 21,793,832 

„ 3,515,134 

55 

1841 . 

. 26,766,363 

„ 4,317,155 

5J 

11. — Raw Sugar (which 

may be separately viewed as an article 

of the first necessity for 

• 

use in the Russian sugar-refineries), 
roods. • Value. 


In 1830 

. 1,347,400 

9,465,332 rbls. = 

£1,527,311 sterling. 

1836 . 

. 1,367,674 

7,892,086 „ 

1,272,594 „ 

1837 

. 1,798,303 

9,727,669 „ 

1,565,753 „ 

1838 

. . 1,634,908 

8,448,720 „ 

1,362,700 „ 

1839 . 

. 1,594,207 

7,076,657 „ 

lfl41,396 „ 

1840 

. . 1,810,869 

7,835,387 „ 

1,263,772 „ 

1841 . 

. 1,714,394 

6,935,494 „ 

1,118,628 ., 


HI. — Various Mcrcluuidize — jiearls and precious stones, books and engi’avings, furs, 
horses, and cattle, imported from Asia. 


Value. 


In 1830 . 

. 2,124,126 rbls. = 

£342,600 sterling. 

» 1836 

. . 4,022,883 „ 

648,852 „ 

1837 . 

. 4,395,309 „ 

708,920 „ 

1838 

. . 4,275,142 „ 

689,539 „ 

1839 . 

. 4,533,905 „ 

731,275 „ 

^ 1840 

• . 4,»>o8,ol4 ,, 

735,247 „ 

1841 . 

. 5,555,286 „ 

896,013 „ 

IV. — Articles, the Produce of Foreign Manufactories — viz., silks, aud cotton and woollen 


stuffs, &c. 



Value. 


In 1830 

. 10,270,594 rbls. = 

£1,656,545 stei'ling. 

1S36* 

. . 11,304,482 „ 

1,823,303 „ 

1837 

. 12,683,316 „ 

2,045,696 „ 

1838 

. . 12,971,806 „ 

2,092,226 „ 

1 839 

13,449,745 ,, 

2,169,313 „ 

. 1840 

. . 15,20.5,472 ,; 

2,452,495 

1841 

. 14,874,286 „ 

2,399,078 ,, 

V. — Raw Materials to bo 

used ill Russian Manufactories — viz., cotton raw, and cotton 


yan»s, raw silk, ilyostufls, &c 

, 


V’alue. 


In 1830 

. 18,699,995 rbls. = 

£3,016,128 sterling. 

4,427,266 „ 

1836 

. . 27,449,054 

1837 

. 27,332,116 „ . 

4,408,405 „ 

1838 

. . 27,306,267 „ 

4,404,204 „ 

1839 

. 27,090,809 „ 

4,369,484 „ 

1840 

. . 27,332,387 „ 

4,408,449 „ 

1841 

. 25,298,061 „ 

4,080,332 „ 

In the tcital of importations for the last year, may be reckoned — raw cotton. 

314,000 poods ; cotton 

yarn, 560^*J99 poods 5 11,224 poods of rawkilk; and 

26,380 poods of wool ; as well as dyestuffs to a value of 5,771501 3 silver roubles. 

Tlie total value of merchandize imported from foreign countries into Russia, 

during the undermentioned years, was. 



Value. 


In 1830 

. 56,318,668 rbls. = 

^£9,083,655 sterling. 

1836 

. . 67,786,058 „ 

10,933,073 „ 

11,601,713 „ 

1837 

. 71,930,622 „ 
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Value. 

In 1838 . . , 69,693,824 rbls. = £11,240,939 sterling:. 

1839 . . . 69,993,589 „ 11,289,288 „ 

1840 . . . 76,726,111 „ 12,407,437 „ 

1841 ^ . . . 79,429,490 „ 12,811,208 „ 

The imports of bullion are not included ‘in the above returns, but in 1841, 
the value of that exported amounted^, to 4,023,728 roubles ; and the imports of 
the same, to 9,347>8G7 roubles. 


TFool trade. — The quantities of wool exported from Russia, have been as follows during 
the undermentioned periods : viz. — i 

' Poods. 

From 1800 to 1813 average amount exported . . , . 19,713 

1814 to 1823 „ ... 35,173 

1824 to 1833 „ ... 111,546 

1834 to 1837 ,, ... 300,100 

1838 to 1841 „ ... 375,680 


Or, ill detail : 


EXPOBTED. ]:\H'OBTEi). EXPORTKO. IMPORTED. 

Ily Furojioan ny Asiatic l>y Kuropcan I?y j^V^iatic 

Poods. Frontier. FroiitiiT. 1‘oods. FronticT. Frontier. 

iu 18:22 1S,8;)0 unknown . .unknown In 1 Sol' 11)0,899 4,4r)9... 

1823 18,243 13,233... 95 1833 297,037 2,339... 4,801 

1824 34,355 18,703... 3 281,450 2,007... 12,451 

1825 117,700 3,3SS... 372 1835 341,799 3,400... .5^199 

1820 03,292 10,720... 323 1830 320,025 1,494... 3,241 

1827 87,81i 11,047... 051 1837 257,127 3,130... 4,958 

1828 38,038 3,052... 359 1838 303,219 3,201... .5,028 

1829 23,444 5,289... 788 1839 412,802 0,101... 0,08.5 

1830 94,072 1,019... 505 | 1840 290,521 7,408... 4,595 

1831 100,573 2,715... 85 [ 1841 430,181 8,791... 9,031 

It was not imtil 1831, that the exportation of wool became an ol)j[cct of great import- 
ance; previously to that year (with the exception of 1825) tlic quantities exported did not 
reach 100,000 poods. Since 1831, the increased exportation has been most rapid, having* 
become threefold greater in 1841, tlian at the former jicrioil. The value of the 436,000 
poods exported in the latter year, was 4,430,000 silver roubles. 

England takes annually above one quiu-ter of the total exports from Russian ports ; and 
tlic groat increase in this branch of cojiimcrce between the two countries, may he seen from 
the following figures : 


WOOL KXrOKTKl) TO KXGLANl). 

Poods. 

Retween 1814 and 1818 an average annual quantity of . . . 5,640 

1833 and 1836 ' „ ... 75,720 

1837 and 1841 " „ ... 126,716 

The exports to France and Belgium have not been at all considerable, altliough those to 
France are increasing. 

The (][uantities sent to Pi’ussia have been steadily augmenting as follows : 

^*oods. 

Between 1833 and 1837 average quantity . . ... 4,970 

• In 1838 „ .... 13,057 

1839 „ 23,528 

1840 „ .... 27,770 

1B41 „ 51,417 

The importation to the Austrian tenitories has been, 

Poods. 

Between 1833 and 1836 ....... 54,286 

1837 and 1841 65,359 
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NAVIGATION IN 1841. 


The General Navigation has been rather less active in 1841, than during the 
[jrcceding year : — 

Ships with Cargoes. Tons. 

The total number of Arrivals in all tl^e Ports of the Empire, being •. 2596 452,7(50 

Ditto ill ballast 2174 410,164 

Total . . . 4770 862,924 

Ships with Cargoes. Tons. 

The number of Vessels which departed from Russian Ports, during > . 

1841, being . . . * \ 819,232 

Ditto ^ in ballast _ • 312 58,041) 

Total . . . 4894 877,278 

With respect to Steam Navigation, there have l)een 82 arrivals at St. Peters- 
burg, •/. e. fromLiibcc, Stockholm, London, and Havre: — 27 voyages have been 
made in the Black Sea, between Odessa and Constantinople, as well as 54 be- 
twcjcn the former of these cities and the southern shore of tlic Crimea. 

The Coasting Trade in the North Sea has been more active this year, 
altliougb it has somewhat diminished in the Black Sea; in the trade of the 
former, 2007 vessels have been occupied, and 5275 in the latter. 


CUSTOMS DUTIES. 


Total amount of Customs Duties 
Duty on Salt, from the lakes in the Crimea . 
Ware! louse elnirgo?,* .... 
Additional Duties levied in various cities 


Roubles. Cop. 
26,543,0(36 67 
124,981 91 

173,448 31 
545,997 99 


27,387,494 88 

The expenses of collecting which amounted to 7^ per cent upon the general 
receipt. 


CHAPTER XL 

TRADE OF THE SEArOTxTS OF RUSSIA QN THE WHITE SEA. 

Auciiangel.— The greater part of the province of Archangel, which in 
extent exceeds double the surface of the United Kingdom, is a country of almost 
perpetual ifterility. The southern parts are covered wnth fir-forest, marshes, 
swamps, barrens, and poor pastures, except along parts of the Dv^na where 
cattle are fed, and the calves sent to St. Petersburg. Some hemp, flax, and a little 
rye are raised in the southern districts, and coarse linen is woven and some cord- 
age is made, by the inhabitants. Fishing, hunting, ship -building, preparing tar, 
making mats, tanning leather, cutting wood and floating it down to Archangel, 
constitute the principal occupations of tlie people. The town of Archangel is 
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chiefly built of wood, and is situated about 30 miles above the mouth of the 
Dwina. The entrance to this river is interrupted, for large vessels, by a bar, over 
which vessels drawing more than 14 feet of water cannot pass. Liarger snips 
take on board, or discharge a great part of their cargo without this bar. There 
is at Archangel a ‘ sugar refinery, royal docl^yard, some shipyards for building 
merchant-ships and coasting vessels, rope-walks, &c. The population does 
not exceed 24,000 inhabitants. The produce shipped at this port is carried 
down the Dwina and its branches, chiefly from the province of Vologda, and 
floated down on rafts, or in boats which are afteswards broken up. The trade 
of Archangel extends as far^ as Siberia, and along the coasts of the White Sea, 
east and west. As far back as 1G55, the exports amounted to 600,000 roubles. 
The annual average exports, to England alone, amounted, for each of the ten 
years 1601 to 1700, to 112,210/., and the imports to 58,881/. 

Tlic Dwina is connected by canals with the Wolga and Neva, and although 
the port of Archangel is frozen up for nearly nine months, this outlet is of great 
importance. The following extracts from an official account drawn up in 1§40, 
will be found interesting, as bearing upon the trade of Archangel and the White 
Sea : 

“ As regards the district hordoring the White S<‘a, it has, since the annexation of^ Fin- 
land, been the policy of the Russian government to direct all its energies to Finmarken. Tlie 
whole j)opulatioii of 40,000 to o0,000 inhabitants are more or less seamen, and 10,(XK)to 
12,000 actively engaged on the coasts of Finmark. The government, to attain this object, has 
given them facilities only possessed by merchants of the first guild: the commercial community 
in Russia being divided into three classes, each with peculiar privileges. The /its the 
most enlarged, possesses the right of importing arid cxj)()rting, and sellihg in the towns and 
interior ; the second class cannot import or export except through the medium of tlie first 
class, and the tliird class are now mere local retailers. To encourage the peasantry of the 
district of wliich the towns of Kola, Kandalaska, Keni, Suma, Soroka, Skaja, and several 
large villages, on the coast of tlio gulf of Kaiidalax stand pre-eminent, the pnvileges of 
the first class were granted to them, with some few excef»tions, on condition of their caiTyiiig 
on the fisheries — besides those situated on the gulf of Kaiidalaska, Mezen on the opposite 
side, Onega, and the monks of the celebrated monastery of Solovetski, on the White Sea, 
fit out considerable numbers of vessels, for the Whale shore, and between 500 and 600 craft of 
one description or another ; 200 to 300 of w4iich proceed as far as Finmark : a navigation of 
some difficulty late in the year, and td though they cannot be called able seamen, to use a 
nautical phrase, they have “ their sailon^ le(/s aboard , are daring and active, daily improv- 
ing, and must be viewed as a formidable body. In other respects Russia has but few re- 
sources in the White Sea: every thing, except timber, phmhs, pitch, and tar, arc drawn from 
the interior, but at a cheaper rate than even at St. Petersburg, there being natural water 
communication, by the Dwina and W^olga, with the exception of about 30 inilts of a 
canal, all the way to the Black Sea, 

“ They have generally two or three men-of-war on the stocks at Archangef. Last sum- 
mer one seventy-four, the Revkion, and two large transports were launched ; and they 
have generally a body of 5000 to 6000 seamen stationed at Archangel and the neighbourhood, 
and have their magazines well filled with horses and provisions. There is no other arsenal 
either naval or military in the Wlxite Sea, except at Archangel ; but there are public gra- 
naries at Keni, Kola, and Mezen, 

“ The White Sea being closed up so many months in the year, it never can be of much 
benefit as a maritime part of the empire: her sole endeavours therefore, now are, to make 
the inhabitants of the coast seamen, accustomed to the shores and fisheries of Finmaik ; so 
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that when the opportunity occurs there will bo no difficulty in colonisinp^ her new acquisi- 
tion, and drawing seamen from that source. Another, a collateral proof, if 1 niay so call 
it, of •her views in the north, is a road which is now constructing* along the borders of the 
White Sea through Keni to Tornea, from whence the communication to the coast of Nor- 
way is easy. A party of sixteen Russian engineers, were the whole of last summer survey- 
ing the “ terrain ” to the northwfird of yomca, fording the rivers and extending their sur- 
veys as far as to the Norwegian frontiers. The same party resume their labours this 
summer are to proceed north tow^ards^ Finmaiili. 

“ There are other causes of a more natural and simple character w’hich will assist Russia 
materially in carrying her views into effect : that is to say, the nature of the trade itself and 
the relative situation of Finmark and its present dependency on the Russians in tlie White 
Sea for their supplies ; which theTlussian cabinet have contrived to consolidate in a treaty 
concluded last year, and which is to remain in force for ten years, and by which she haS 
acquired immunities a^d exemptions possessed by no other power. Iii 1809 the Finlanders 
were transferred to Russia, and that they' are still far from satisfied with their position, is 
e\ident from the circumstance that it became necessary in 1831 to disband six regiments that 
w’ere recruited there, and the fortresses were then all ganisoned by' Russian troops. The 
Finlanders are nearly all Lutherans, accustomed to direct their own afiaij’s, and in civilized 
habits superior to the Russians ; they have few' syunj)athics alike, and seldom intermarry. 
By an ukase dated June, 1831, they' are deprived of the privileges guaranteed to them in 
1809^; still it is but justice to say that their condition liitherto has been as favourable as 
when under the Swedisn dynasty. It has been the policy of Russia with regard to this j)ro- 
vince to attach all the authorities and the clergy by giving them double pay, besides vai*ious 
exemptions from impositions they w ere formerly subject to.” 

9 

TRADE OF ARCHANGEL. 

The extent of the navigation and trade, and the products exported and im- 
ported during the last 120 years will appear in the following tables’: 

Account of the Navigation, Imports, and Exports to and from Archangel during the 

Years 1724 to 1804 inclusive. 


Years. 

Ships 
arrivud . 

Ships 

sailed. 

Imports. 

Exports. 

Years. 

1 Ships 
i arrived. 

i 

Ships 

sailed. 

Imports. 

Exports. 




roubles. 

roubles. 


1 


roubles. 

roubles. 




^no account ofy 

1 

1770 

' 120 

120 

317,713 

1,410,288 

1724 

23 

22 

3 these years in ( 

104,110 

1780 

131 

143 

321,398 

1,474,592 

1725 

23 

21 

y the custom- Y 

110,070 

1785 

95 

' lui 

411,718 

1 553,999 




(.house. j 


1780 

133 

137 

533,517 

1,001,833 

1720 

29 

.30 

31,t03 

247,025 

1787 

123 

127 

440,005 

1,07 1,020 

1727 

45 

48 

137,841 

384,337 

17«8 

1.32 

121 

540,505 

1,087,111 

1728 


43 

135, .153 

300,009 

1789 

118 

127 

900,480 

2, 37 3, .303 

1729 

24 

28 

144,769 

330,012 

1 1790 _ 

102 

104 

923,141 

1,844.414 

1730 

41 

43 

108,779 

288,252 

1791 

140 

14(i 

808,015 

1,872,064 

1735 

GO 

60 

100,153 

388,088 

1792 

JIU 

147 

080,651 

2,335,834 

1740 

115 

120 

94,704 

570,955 

1793 

110 

109 

400,708 

2,525,198 

1741 

06 

102 

157,581 

670,145 

1794 

202 

207 

070,388 

2,111,846 

1742 

50 

52 

414,032 

411,250 

1795 

120 

124 

822,401 

2.799,680 

1743 

54 

50 

281,324 

300,769 

1790 

162 

105 

581,043 

4,088,607 

1744 

30 

33 

132,007 

273,081 

1797 

105 

104 

614,762 

2.450.922 

1747 

30 

31 

76 927 

230,101 

1798 

131 

.... 

646,892 

2,521,425 

1750 

51 - 

49 

178,954 

310,492 

1799 

127 




1755 

48 

48 

100,889 

351,255 

1800 

147 




1700 

82 

37 

177,325 

530,866 

1802 

225 

.... 

546,882 

4,492,836 

1705 

70 

82 

.300,210 

694,232 

1803 

209 

.... 

502,477 ♦ 

2,090,000 

1770 

68 

72 

.330,420 

878,773 

1804 

115 

.... 

388,474 

1,072,129 

1771 

144 

140 

250,482 

1,410,079 
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Total of the prindpfil Articles exj>orted from Archangel in the following \ ears. 


ARTICLES. 

YEARS. 

1795 

1790 

1707 

1708 

1799 

1800 


1802 

1803 

<;804 

Sill PS. 

1*25 

164 

104 

131 

127 

147 

j 1801 I 

2-25 

200 

115 

Iron 


, 10i>,8S5 

152,553 

175,542 

157,127 

08,403 

75, .581 

H5.808j 

153,781 

74,051 

4,010 

Hemp 


H»,157 

27,531 

20,7 10 

30,549 

47,001 

40,141 

50,357 

35,558 

2H,2tW» 

28,032 

Flax 


10,179 

18,001 

12,280 

0,852 

11,340 

15, ‘280 

1.3,4 18 1 

28.500 

31, *2 18 

13,480 

Tallow 


P2(),:i05 

184,070 

08,341 

103,373 

118,770 

120,054 

70,0521 

108,3*2.5 

170,077 

1(N{,844 

Train-oil 


37,400 

8-2,057 

1 47,100 

m 30,877 

^3,55-2 

51,100 

30,007 1 

34,488 

5fl,(V'7 

38,3*28 

Cordage 


‘22,220 

30,303 

40, 140 

31,107 

20,414 

.35,012 


20, .3*21 

0,859 

.3,832 

Hitiea 


l;i,450 

20,075 

7,7.51 

3,210 

3,508 

7,50*2 

' 0,7821 

14,023 

10.0-2*2 

4,030 

PotasheH 


0,457 

7,70 1 

5,-200 

11,4.58 

25.200 

20,311 

1 0,170 

10,540 

1*2,«02 

475 

Briatles 


2,880 

3,415 

1,010 

2,410 

2,331 

‘2,207 

, 3,407! 

4,500 

4,780 

2,000 

Wheat 


40,172 

50,104 

10,002 


7, *2.50 

08,801 

; 87,0*28 

.30,130 

54,012 

35,043 

Rye 







• 

1 08,210 

150,704 

13!,;i04 

47,731 

Linseed 

do. 

53,025 

70,010] 

35,!HI3 

3-2,201 

31,515 

81,083 

; 52,780 

; 70, .5.18 

35,2.34 

48,0(1.3 

Tar 


41,300 

71,380 

41,713 

11*2,800 

: 110,270 

45,300 

i 5‘2,‘208 

80,000 

137,585 

47,485 

Pitch 


• 70,450 

5,731 

7.051 

10,002 

7,180 

0,815 

13,3li 

> 88,30 1 

1 1.038 

5,353 

Mats 


4-20,729 

1,100,873 

03,81 1 

i.on,os3 

511,000 

082,751 

800,207 

',1,001, .500 

1,015,805 

' 033,002 

Deals 


00,870 

00,410 

1,40,14‘I 

00,815 

250 

1*20,887 

! 37,1-22 

70,0-2*2 

5 1,00*2 

1.3.70*2 

Timber 


2,817 

1,808 

2,008 

004 


1 

1.IS2 


1 

Tongues 


.... 



.... 

} . .* .* ! 

18,005 


25,450 

27,4!).3 

11,38!) 

Sailcloth . . . . 


404 

1,070 

.580 

3,157 

: 1.182 

1,501 

i .... 



; *200 

Ravensdiick . 


301 

300 

100 

100 

. 2«».5 

310 

.... 

870 

’* ’543 


Fleina 


1.52 

2<m 

100 

no 

105 

50.5 

I 



1* 

Diaper 

. . .arshines] 

108,813 

171,370 

187,584 

141,414 

S0.05-': 

, 180,811 

j .... 

58,070 

2 .550 

1*2, •200 

Linen 


155,253 


300 


31.0.52 
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Crash 


30.134 


.58,.57S| 

10,0.57 

10,007 
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Principal Articles of Export from ArchangoJ to Great Britain and Ireland in the follow- 
ing Years. 


ARTICLES. 


1705 

1700 

1707 

1708 ; 

57!:0 

1800 

1801 

1802 

< 

1803 

Tallow 

. . . .poods 

01,408 

110.1*2*2 

7.3,513 

02.402 

130.4*2-2 

81,070 

44,182 

140,005 

80,308 

Iron 

do. 

01,1-22 

104,310 

1*2.5,380 

07,020 

37,701 

.57,505 

70,188 

110,0*2.3 

58,72.3 

Hemp 


0,-285 

10,051 

11,317 

8,113 

18,911 

31,930 

3.3,113 

18,001 

25,803 

Flax 


0,143 

6,‘245 

03) 

0,852 

L3,8!M> 

11,940 

8,8-20 

‘23,075 

18,007 

Bristles 


1,058 

1,475 

.58*2 

341 

2,0 1(> 

1,-200 

2 087 

038 

3,300 

Potashes 


4-il 

2,001 

1,301’ 

3,037 

*2.005 

10 005 

.3,014 

12,532 

11,092 

Cordage 


3,370 

.... 

— 

140 

550' 

72( 


.... 

209 

Train-oil 



1.103! 

1-20: 


1,888 

171 

308 

Linseed ditto 



«0.Hi 







Wheat 

.chetverts 

4,220 

10,1-20 



2,774 

.•10,558 

51,041 

0.023 

•2.3,111 

Linseed 


10,517 

*2;»,S23 

i 7,105 

11, -2.31 

•2,7-21 

49, *252 

40,-297 

.53,8 10 

•20,2!H 

Barley 


080 

3,250 


.... 





.580 

Rye 




.... 

.... 



1 1,500 

4,701 

4,375 

Oats 


*707 

3,021 


.... 


. . . « 

1 2.*20'» 



Tar 

. . . barrels 

25,010 

4!»,72J 

25,‘«f»5 

87,0.39 11.5,070 

•27,109 

! 3.5,205 

j .57,101 

1.35,000 

Pitch 


2.58,078 

4,-254; 7,08.3 

8,851 

7,130 

1,109 

1!',3I0 

C>3,‘»;19 

10,475 

Mats 

. . . . pieces 

]0(i,*2l0 

270,785 

IK|,.5kO 

458,070 

381,5'«0 

202,134 

; 229,519 

1 494,207 

1,015,101 

Deals 


04,47.3 

0*2,811 

1*20 458 

45,142 

‘250 

129,350 

35,035 

7-2,0.35 

43, .*101 

lumber 


1,580 

1,808 

.342 

334, 




I.I82 


Tongues 



.... 



13,050 

18,035 

• • • • 

25,150 

20,003 

S ulclotb 


57 





- t s » 

.... 

.... 

1*20 

387 

Ravensduck 


M 



.... 



150 

.... 


102 

Flems 






- T • “ 

100 


.... 

51 

Crash 

. .arshines 

’•2'0 





4,000 





Diaper 


487 




.... 

.... 


18,000 

2,507 

Linen 


082 





.... 


.... 

481 

— printed 


. ! 





.... 

.... 

.... 

250 


Exported from Archangel to France, 1802. 


POUTS. ! 

1 

No. of 
Vessels. 

Wheat. 

Candles. 

Henip. 

Flax. 

1 Iron. 

Bristles. 

Hides 

I’ar. 

Pitch. 

Mats. 

4 

Sail- 

clo-b. 

Ravens- 

duck. 

Rye, 



diets. 

ponds. 

poods 

ponds 

ponds. 

ponds. 

ponijs. 

liar. 

bar. 

pit CHS. 

pieces. 

pieces. 

diets 

Bordeaux 

4 

2208 

030 

lOMO 

100 

1 1800 

20 

50 

3575 

1 *250 

r 1*2,0-20 

GO 

100 


Marseilles 

2 

2712 1 




, , 





l,5.5o 



2580 

Nantes.. . 

1 

. . 





75 


1500 






Brest .... 

1 


505 

j 278 


• • 



1!>20 






Ostend... 

1 

•• 

90 



•• 

5*27 1 


*211 

150 

4,000 




To<h1 ... 

0 

4920 

1531 

1 127S 

100 

1800 1 

mi 

50 

7302 

400 

18.170 

00 

100 

*2580 
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Pbincipal Exports from Archangel in 1804. 


PORTS. 

• 

Rye. 

Wheat. 

Linseed. 

Tar. 

Tallow. 

Hemp. 

Flax. 

Potash. 

Iron. 

lAmdon 

chetwerts. 

chetwerts 

8,^ 

17,272 

chetwerts. 

25,551 

barrels. 
5,408 
1,323 
. 2,828 
1,589 
2,740 
1.385 
• 650 

peods. 

75,040 

442 

poods. 

10,283 

70 

poods. 

3,343 

2J56 

poods. 

poods. 


5 


1000 



080 

8,258 

2.542 

10,672 

401 

1,251 

Im 









Amsterdam 

40.574 

2,430 

1,821 

2,tm 

70 

710 

15,525 

3,118 




INmningen 




BergenT. . . . « 

.... 

.... 

• . . 

959 




Dordrecht ......... 



710 

766 

502 





8,012 

400 

* 

35 

8,933 

3,578 






14 

^,10.3 

561 

983 




Hull 





Rochester 



3,140 






Ayr 



750 


303 








4,756 

740 






.... ^ 












500 










600 


1,147 




Lynn Regis 




817 





Newcastle • • . 

.... 

.... 


1,000 

430 

675 

318 

204 







2,050 

400 



Dundee . 




1,193 

368 

1,080 

4.723 

730 








1800 

Antwerp 

Stonehaven 

.... 

.... 

600 

1.682 

1,136 

2,400 

130 

1,653 

3,961 

475 

1206 

Flymoi^lth 









Sundry Ports on tlio 
Conunent. 

144 



907 






• • • • 






Total 

47,7.34 

35,043 

48,003 

47,485 i 

103,119 

22,563 

13,444 

475 1 

4009 

POUTS. 

Bristles. 

Candles. 

Hides. 

Pitch. 

Train Oil. 

1 

Mats. 

Deals and 
Battens. 

Cordage. 

Tongues. 

London 

poods. 

708 

32 

poods. 

poods. 

casks. 

2536 

300 

poods. 

pieces. 

154,230 

5,050 

53,100 

11,700 

151,001 

99,979 

390 

12,464 

3,000 

7,070 

poods. 

poods. 

11,189 

Lisbon 

***** 




Livemool 


325 

* * * * 

1.306 

100 


Leith 






Amsterdam 

isris 

307 

•««>s 

.... 

*3565 

99 

*797 

30 

.... 

304 



TonuiDgen 

44M 

8,M7 

2000 

1,000 

Bergen 

30 

60 

! 5 

*50 

Rotterdam 

Dordrecht. 



!!!! 




Barcelona 




150 


1,743 

47,700 

33,440 

197 



Embden 


40 

.... 

200 ! 

*970 



Hull ' 

iol 

.... 

2 202 


2,200 

Rochester 

.... 

.... 

.... 

.... 

800 

1,500 

*414 


Ayr 








Cork ! 


.... 

.... 

”200 

30 

.... 

3,000 




Dundee 


.... 

.... 

.... 

4*000 

400 




Leghorn . , , 



372 

.... 

201 



Antwerp 

255 

.... 


'olo 

80 

24,394 

15,201) 

34,275 

2,046 



Sundiy Ports on 
the Continent. . . . 


2259 

a 

1380 


Total 

2900 

0725 

I 4036 

1 5353 i 

1 34,175 ^ 

6.13,062 ; 

13.792 

3570 

14, .189 


Goods remaining over at Archangel at the End* of the Shipping Season in 1804. 


Rye .... 
14nscitfd 
Wheat . 
Oata ... 
Iron ... 
Pitch .. 
Train-oil 




chetwerts 57,000 

do. 15,000 

do. 15,000 

do. 500 

poods 200,000 

do. 57,000 

do. 28,000 


Hemp 9. 

Flax 

Tar 


Mats 

Sailcloth and rarensduck. 
Deals....... 


Trade of the White Sea in 1796 and 1802. 


..poods 
. . . do. 
.barrels 
.pieces 
. .. do. 
..dosen 


5,000 

2,600 

40.000 
540,000 

200 

11.000 


PORTS. 

Y EARS. 

Ships 

Arriyed. 

Ships 

SaUed. 

Experts. 

Imports. 

Duty of 
Customs. 

Archangel 

1796 

163 

1 ' 

108 

2 

roubles. 

5,146,602 

4,568 

roubles. 

666,743 

1 

roubles. 

216,065 

263 

Oaega 

Total 


164 

170 

5,151,170 

066,743 J 

2 16, .128 

1802 

230 

240 

4,790 017 

540.732 I 
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In \80*2 a\>ont ITO vessels were employed to bring produce, as coasters, <t.c. In the 
White Sea 281 vessels arc stated to have been engaged in fishing. 


Values in English Money of the total Imports and Exports, also those by Bn- 
tish Subjects, at Arcliaiigel, during the following 1 ears ; viz. 


Vears. 

Ships. 

Total Imports. 

British 

Ships. 

V _ 

Britisl: In»i>orts. 

Total Exports. 

Exports hy Britisli 
Hdbjects. 

1 


£ 


£ 

£ 

£ 

1807 


67,114 


11,882 

369,790 

142,044 

1808 


90,808 


r 

230,195 


1809 i 

... f. 

482,012 



641,247 


1810 1 


^ 565,231 



7U),H>5 


1811 i 


1 817,563 

j 

140,368 

530,300 

73,711 

1812 i 


! 580,872 


12.5,759 

705,972 

197,286 

1813 i 


346,844 


80,967 

1 477,070 

1 72,464 

1814 


59,845 


7,268 

i 471,657 

1 50,954 

181o 


; 112,953 


24,055 

! 719,047 

233,801 

1820 

234 

, 64,740 

186 , 

8.25 1 

344,118 

9 l',94l 

1825 j 

225 

i 34,148 j 

190 : 

40 

298.604 

133,921 

1830 ; 

470 

! 47,227 

342 

896 1 

1 532,452 

181,118 

1835 

283 

1 42,032 1 

227 J 

347 ! 

! 471,849 

253,8J^6 


Navigation and Trade of Archangel and Onega during the Year 1837, exclusive of the 

Fisheries and Coasting Trade. 


I 

DESCRIPTION. 

1 

ARRIVED. j 

j D E P A R T K I>. 

V'essels. 

! Tonnage. 1 

j i 

Crews. ' 

1 

1 Value of 1 
Cargoes. 

1 

1 Vessels. 

1 Tonnage. 

1 1 

1 Crews. 1 

Value of 

1 Cargot s. 



i 


£ 

1 




British 

247 

1 40,070 • 

2253 j 

[ 25,HGH 

1 258 

55,328 

2450 i 

1 301.088 

Russian 

Itf 

• 7,150 1 

320 

5,001 

1 




Dutch 

IL 

1 1,802 ‘ 

112 j 

i !,S7S 

1 25 

[ 4,300 


20,603 

All others 

13 

1 1,072 ' 

IIS ! 

; 740 

1 7 

i 1,0(}2 

' 1 

0,134 

Total ■ 

200 

i 00,000 ! 

2803 i 

1 33,187 

j 200 

liO.OOn 

2803 1 

310,725 

CINFHA 


j 







British 

22 

j 0031 

358 

i «<> i 

22 i 

0031 

358 1 

15,623 

French 

2 

1 020 1 

37 

1 cargo. J 

i. "" I 

020 

37 ! 

1,280 

Total 

24 

! 7251 1 

305 1 

1 

! I 

7251 

305 1 

16.003 


Navigation and Trade of Archangel and Onega du^’ng the Year 1838, exclusive of the 

Fisheries and Coasting Trade. 


'i>£SCRIPTION. 


A R H ] 

IV ED. 


DEPARTED. 

f 

Vessels. 

Tonnage. | 

Crews. 

j Value of 

1 Cargoes. 

Vessels. 

Tunnage. 

Crews. 

Value of 
Cargoes. 



1 


£ 



1 

£ 

British 

246 

51,219 

2258 

16,1 14 

246 i 

51,219 

2258 

353,558 


20 

6,781 

300 

5,006 

10 

6,521 

287 

30,852 


23 

3,472 

171 

1,078 

23 

3,472 1 

171 

33,725 

Prussian 

12 

2.605 

116 

.... 

12 

2,605 

, 116 

10,802 

Meciclenhurg 

11 

1,736 

00 

30 

11 

1,730 1 

90 

17,578 

HanaeTon^s 

7 

1,204 

77 

2,758 

7 

1 1,204 

77 

6,012 

Belgian 

3 

788 

31 

j .... 

3 

I 788 

31 

6,322 

Hanoverian 

3 

348 

25 


3 

348 

25 

3,515 

Norwegian 

3 

507 

27 

*8,800 

3 

i 507 

27 

3,464 


3 

447 

26 

.... 

3 

447 

26 

1,809 


2 

430 

20 


i * 

430 

20 

2,305 


1 

lOG 

11 

.... 

1 

100 

11 

2,069 

Total 

334 

69,742 

3101 

34,680 

333 

69,482 

3148 

481,071 

ONfGA. 




















4 

6011 

246 

.... 

24 

6011 

246 

13.705 


- 

432 

10 

.... 

1 

432 

16 

770 

Total 


6413 

262 

.... 

25 

6443 

262 

14,484 
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Amount of exports by tliis list from Archangel is, in sterling, 481,071 L ; whereas in the 
statement of the quantities in a separate return, the amount is 501,958/., this arises from 
the gxports in coasting vessels, chiefly to Norway, having been included in the latter 
return. Of the difference, 18,750/. is for rye floiu' alone. 

Extuact. — The imports are generally limited to the towr; and neighbourhood. 
Sugar forms an exception to this rule, there are only two sugar refineries in the town, and 
they have a drawback granted them of 2^ roubles currency per pood (equal, at 12s. per 
rouble, a»d Sfilhs. English per pood, to 7%*. per cwt.), on all the refined sugar they deli- 
ver. But for this drawback this branch of import w'ould also necessarily fall oft*, as much of 
the refined sugar is sent to the interior towns trading wdth Archangel, whose supply would 
otherwise bo drawn from St. Peteigburg. The only expedient which seems adapted to throw 
some life into the import trade, is a partial drawback of the duties imposed on the various 
articles of iniportation^of foreign manufactures, the consumption is so ti’ifling and precarious, 
that all the wants are supplied from St. Petersburg. 

The export trade shows a larger amount, being 501,958/. against 393,006/. last year. 
Holland has taken more than usual of linseed and rye. The stocks of goods remaining 
here on the s])ot, after the close of navigation, is rarely very great, as the native merchants 
who bniig the articles to tlic j)ort regulate themselves as to quantity by the demand in 
winter, and being moi’covor, until few exceptions, not rich, the amount of goods they bring 
down depends upon the advances made to them by the exporting houses during the winter, 
when their j)urchases are made in the interior. The transport by water, except in very 
small craft, being only practicable on the first opening of the rivers in spring. In this 
way, at least two-1 birds of the amount of the trade may be said to be on foreign capital.” — 
ArchanaeU 3Kv^ I)vcvmhi,i\ 1838. 


N.avigation and Trade of Archangel and Onega for 1839. 


D E S C U I 1* T I 0 N. 

• 

1 

ARRIVE D. 


DEPARTED. 

i 

j Vfsscla. 

1 

* Tounage. 

1 

Crews. 

Value of 
Cargoes. 

Vessels. 

ToDuage. 

j Crews. 

Value of 
Cargoes. 


1 

1 


:e 1 





£ 

Britiiih 

2S2 


2500 

1,4S0 ' 




r 

503,800 

KiiAHiau 

1 22 

! 7,47-1 

323 

10.330 1 





58,445 

jDiitch 

! 


OS 






14,106 

rruisian 

Ki 

3,7<jl 

1-15 

00 ! 





30,141 

Hanrie Towns 

' M 

j •-m.h 

152 

2,310 





10,05 

MvcWcnb'irg 

11 

1 

00 


The 

same as 

arrived. 


15,941 

Oldeitbiirg 

1 

108 

0 

, , 





819 

Fronrh 

2 

! 310 

20 






2,741 

Brlgian 

1 

1 250 

10 






1,590 

Panish 

1 I 

% 200 

0 







Norwegian 


123 

0 

220 





400 

j 

{ 

71,720 

3172 

20,122 

301 

74,720 

3472 

645,827 

ONRUA. 1 










British | 

8 

1910 

02 


8 

1040 

02 


4.72.3 


The amount of exports is 671,022/. including coasting vessels. 

Comf)ared with 1 838, the e.xportation this year from Archangel presents an increase of 
about 170,000/. The increase principally occurred in the articles of com, hemp, and flax. 
Com will not, however, form so important a feature in the exports for 1840, on account of 
the partial fail Arc of the crops in many of the districts, whence it is brought to Archangel. 

The exports from Onega, are deals, battens, and deal ends. 

The average number of days wiiich the navigation of Archangel is open, has been for 
the last 40 years, 190 days. The greatest number w^as 214 days, in 1836, and the least 
number 159, in 1824. The earliest ai’rival from the ocean has been twice, by British ves- 
sels, on the 1st of May, and the latest departure has been one, on the 20th of October, by a 
Danish vessel. 
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Navigation and Trade of Archangel and Onega during the year 1840. 


description. 

0 

ARRIVED. 

DEPARTED. * 

Vessels. 

1 Tonnage. 

1 

Crews. 

Value of 
Cargoes. 

1 

1 Vessels. 

Tonnage^ 

Crews. 

Value of 
Cargoes, 

BritisL 

Hufi«ian 

Mecklenburg 

Dutch 

Ranae Towns 

Rnnoverian 

Prussian 

Oldenburg 

Norwpgiau .................. 

8 

49,483 

4,406 

*2,104 

1,838 

560 

350 

348 

*25S 

26.'* 

183 

116 

160 

113 

2200 
( 220 
428 

86 

37 

17 

15 

13 

10 

8 

7 

H 

8 

£ 

3,707 
r 13;263 

**45 

150 

4,701 • 
3B5 

1,210 

585 

256 

10 

14 

12 

4 

2 

2 

2 

2 

1 

i 

49,483 
4,785 
2,264 
1,838 
560 
350 
348 
258 
185 
183 
t 116 
ICO 
113 

2200 

80 

37 

17 

J5 

13 

14 

8 

7 

8 

8 

455,230 

42,403 

19,269 

12,089 

4,253 

2,007 

3^713 

1 2,133 

586 
' 2,025 

974 
2,115 
476 

French 

American ^. . . 

Swedii»h 

Daniah 

Total 

31G 

60,344 

! 2856 

24,055 

1 

i 317 

1 60,653 

2876 

547,tVl2 

ONEGA. 




i 1 

; i 

i 1 



British 

G 

1379 

56 

1 none j 

6 1 

1379 

56 

« 3401 

Russian 

1 

715 I 

25 I 


1 { 

715 

25 

I34t 

1’otal 1 

7 ! 

2064 1 

‘ Hi ! 

— 

7 i 

2004 ! 

! 81 

4802 


Tliia return does not include the Russian coasters from Norway, 72 in number, wlxich 
imported 16,900/. value of fish, and by which were shipped to Norway, 25,900/. value of 
goods, chiefly rye flour, and lye. 


Countries for wdiich Shipping sailed from Ai’changel, and to which the Ships entered 

belonged, during the Year 1841. 


COUNTRIES. 1 

SAILED. 

1 

FLAGS ENTERED. 

1 

sbips. 

torn*. 

1 

ships. 1 

tons. 

Great Britain ^ 

103 

38,031 

178 1 

34,542 

Holland 

36 

6,614 

12 ! 

1,036 

Hanover 


.... 

1 

1.187 

Hanseatic Towns 

8 

1,57.1 

4 

657 

Mecklenburg 




J,176 

Belgium 


4' 8 



Prussia 



4 

962 

Italy i 

i 2 

314 



Norway ; 

1 

70 

2 

330 

Denmark j 

.. 


1 

160 

America 


* ’I52 

1 

152 

Riissi ; 


( 

23 

6,400 

T..tal 

245 ! 

47 ,.552 ! 

244 

47.W2 


Quantities and V^alue of the several Articles of Merchandize imported into Aixjliangcl 


in the Year 1841. 


Countries from! 
whence im- 1 
ported. 1 

Coffee. 

i 

Fur. 

Fish. 

Fruit. 

Lead. 

1 Oil. 

Sugar. 

Wine. 

Champagne. 

1 

Other 

Articles. 

Total 

Value ill £ 
Sterling. 

Great Britain A 

cwt. 

£ 

£ 

£ 

. £ 

cwt.l 

1 £ 1 

cwt. 

£ 

cwt. 

■ £ 1 

1 galls. 

£ 

biittls. 

i ^ 1 

£ 


11 

3"' 



267 

305 

315 

353 

1015 

7147 

12,419 

10,988 

1108 


•• 

656 

1.5,810 

Hanse 7'owns.. 

82 1 

240 



346 






12,048 

1452 

2500 

657 

90 

2,785 

Holland 

Norway, in 
Russian coast- 1 


’ • 




•• j 



** 


100 


** 

" 

37 

48 

ing.vessels.. . 



8680 

: i 1,270 

25 



32 

121 

.. 


100 

GO 



558 

20,750 

America 

114 

320 



32 


•• 

•• 

•• 

760 

1 1,380; 3,530 

341 



302 

2,435 

Total....! 

207 

590 

8686 

'11,270 

* 670 

! 305 i 315 

385 

1136 

7907 

1 13,700 

26,766 

2072 

2500 

657 

1733 

41 828 
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TRADE OF ARCIIANCEL. 

A Comparative Statomcnt of tlie Exports from the Port of Archangel in 1840 and 1841. 


1 

ARTICLES. 

] 

EXPORTS TO ALL COUNTRIES. 

In 1840. 

In 1841. 

Diffirencc in 1841. 

« 1 

Quantities. 

Value. 

Quantities. 

Value. 

1 Less. 

Mure. 

• 


% 



:€ 

je 

dg 

Linm^ed 

. .. qrs. 

5l,r,77 

»1,502 

70,721 

143,263 

.... 

51,fJ7l 

0«ta 

. ... do 

91,417 

62,184 

22,717 

12,081 

40,203 


Wheat 

■ . . do. 


10,550 

6,777 

12,264 

7.280 


Rye 

.. . do. 

3,216 

S.S-iS 

3,020 

3.451 

.... 

63 

Flax 

, ...tons 

3.014 

152,418 1 

4,050 

158,478 


6,060 

Flax, tow 

. ... do 

• *2,ri20 

56.580 

2,737 

63,672 


7,092 

Hemp 

. . . do. 

230 

6,154 

too 

6,003 

.... 

74'ir 

Ilcnip, tow 

. . . . do. 

3U 

.510 



.510 


Tallow 

. . . . do. 

ara 

16,301 

346 

1*4, .iia 

1,036 


Potatoes 

. .. do. 

47 

021 



021 


Iron 

. ... do. 

1H4 

2,169 

253 

2i«>3C 


767 

Train-oil 

. . . . do. 

640 

14,79.5 

584 

14,028 

767 


Cordage 

... do. 



02 

2,743 

.... 

2,713 

Rye flour 

. . . do. 

2,870 

22,607 

2,482 

10,544 

3,063 


Candles 

. . .rwt. 

403 

I.OIIO 

1,016 

2,603 

.... 

I ,fK)3 

Beef atiR pork 

. .. do. 

4,6<i5 

.5,018 

5,471 

6,033 

.... 

1,015 

Butter 

. . . do. 

.. .. 


468 

1,164 

• • • . 

1.164 

Bristles 

. . . do. 



46 

1,124 

. . - . 

l,\^4 

Tar 

. bar re 1.0 

118,470 

.54,297 

86,265 

47,445 

6,852 


Pitch 

. . . do. 

1!1,2H3 

16,867 

13,047 

14.534 

2,333 


Hides 

.pieces 



0.2 lU 

11,212 

.... 

11,212 

Mats 

. . . do. 

1,103,2111 

28,685 

600,577 

21,2.54 

7,431 


Heals, standard 

.. ..dux. 

23,384 

12,567 

17,744 

13,748 

.... 

1,181 

Other articluH 



5,980 


2,035 

3,0.54 


Total 


.... 

.573,502 

! 57.5,780 i 

84,256 

86,441 


i EXPORTS TO OREAT BRITAIN. 


ARTICLES. 

1 

In 1840. 

In 1841. 

Diflereuce in 1811. 

Quantities. 

Value. 



Qiiautities. 

Value. 

fiess. 

More. 




£ 


£ 

£ 

£ 

l^inMsed ?.... 


40,629 

68,050 

42,615 

79,556 

.... 

10,000 

Oats 


01,420 

62,170 

22,717 

12,t>Hl 

40,108 


Wheat 


11,404 

10,550 

6,777 

12,261 

7.286 


Flax 


3,940 

1.52,266 

4,0.34 

157,853 

.... 

5,587 

Flax, tow 


2,520 

56,580 

2,737 

63 672 

.... 

7.002 

Hump 


151 

3,862 

158 

5,480 

t - - - 

1,627 

Hemp, tow 

do. 

36 

510 

.... 


510 


'i'allow 


373 

16,301 

292 

12,i21 

4,|K0 


Iron 

do. 

168 

1,072 

228 

2 601 



710 

t^audleH 


20 

74 

48 

124 

.... 

50 

Beef and pork 

do. 

4,627 

4,078 

5,450 

6,010 

.... 

1,032 

Butter 

dt.. 


.... 

468 

1.164 

.... 

1,161 

Bri8tle.>i 


> 

.... 

46 

1,124 


1,121 

Tar 

. . . barrels 

104,015 

47 678 

78,073 

42 040 

’ 4,738 


Pitch 


4,162 

.3,641 

2,010 

3,096 

545 


Mats 

....pieces 

817,772 

1 21,202 

508,185 

16,144 

5,118 


DcuIn, standard 


1 23,188 

12,453 

10,025 

1 13,113 


660 

Other articles 



1 3,083 

.... 

830 

.3,153 


Total 


' .... 1 

1 475,930 



431,172 

74.728 

20,061 


REPORT ON THE TRADE OF ARCHANGEL IN 1841. 

“ The import trade remains in the same state, being confined in a great mcasui*e to 
the articles required for local consumption ; of these the pniicipal is raw sugar, for suj)ply' 
ing tlic only refinery in the town ; a considerable portion of the refined sugar is sent hence 
to the interior. 

“ Tlic coasting traders bring fisli, furs, some salt, and other articles from Norway, which 
are afterwards sent to various inland towns. There are no factoi-ies in this neighbourhootl, 
theii^forc articles used for manufactures are not required, nor is there a population to con- 
sume foreign iu’ticles, whieli are looked upon as hixunes. 

“ Tlie export trade shows a gross amoiiut of about 2000/. more tJiaii that ot 1840, 
which was nearly 100/XK)/. less than in 1839. 
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‘‘ "Hie articles wliieli v aried most, were linseed, oats, and wheat — of the former (linseed) 
there is an increase of 52,000/., of wliich 11,000/. to Gi'eat Britain, and 40,000/. to 
Holland ; wliilst there is a decrease in oats of 49,000/., — so much less being exported to 
to Great Bntain, — and also in wheat of 7000/. 

“ The trade with Great Britain, compared with that of i S40, has been — 


T^ritish Ships employed. 

Ill 1841 178 ships. 

J840 256 „ * 


* Amount of Exjjorts to Gmtt lirilam. 
In 1841 . .lilSships. .£431,172 

• 1840 . . 266 „ 47-5,939 


Less in 1841 


78 ships. 


Less in 1841 


73 ships. i:44,767 


. “ The falling oil’ in tlic number of the British ships employed, may be atti’ibuted chiefly 

to the diminished exportation of eorn to Great Britain, there bei^g only 29,500 quar- 
ters against 103,000 quarters iin 1840; whieli, calenlating an average of 1500 quarters 
to a cargo, w ould have required 50 nuire ships. And of tai* tliere was 26,000 barrels 
loss exported than last year, which would require, say 18 more shljis. And of mats, the 
difterenc<; is about 309,000 pieces less than in 1840, say 12 more ships. Total 80.^ 

The ineroaso of Jin.seed to Great Britain is more in sterling amount than in quantity, 
ow'ing to the high prices jircvalent during- this }ear. 

Several largo orders for wheat were sent out )>ith(»r from Great Britain in summer, an<l 
the exportation of this grain would have been considia-ahle, had not tlie ]>eenliar uncertainty 
of the English maikets deterred the Russians from laying in stocks in the interior durifig 
winter, to come down in the spring ; as in summer (after the swelling of the rivers, on th<^ 
melting of the snow-s, has subsided) goods cannot he hroiighr down to this port to any (*xtent. 

“ Tlie ex])ortation of linseed from Arcliangel is more inllueiieed by the demand for Hol- 
land than formerly. 

Rye is dear in the interior, hut will he brought hither to answer the regular demand 
for Norway, and the eonsmnjition of the govennnent of Archangel. 

ITemp is brought down ehielly to supply the dockyards here, 

“ Deals, owing to the eoutiimed restrictions of the forest laws, are nearly neglected ; 
they formerly einjiloyed about 80 to 100 shi]»«, instead ol' seven or eight as of late years. 
The government is turning its attention 1o the falling off in this bi*aneh of trade. 

“ The production and coiisumjitioii of tar is also ath*eted by the increased excise duties, 
which raised the price hmo from about 7.v. jier barrel to lO.v, anil H.v.; tlie exportation lias 
also decreased in consequence.” — Arv1ia)i(jil, 3D-^ December, 1S4J. 


Amount of Exportation and Importation at the Port of Archangel in 1841. 



By Briiitth subjocts . 
„ other foreiguern* 
native Uustiians . 

Total . 


IMPORTATION. | EXPORTATION. 


L silver ro ibles. ! 

£ 

silver roubles. 

£ 

\MM ; 

*2K3 

1,005,024 

177,054 

.1 J2I,77» 

20,705 

2,1S0,574 

30:i,42i» 

.' 1*21,500 1 

20,7 50 

208,182 

31,607 

. ’ •250,<WH j 

4I,82S 

3^451,080 

i 575,780 


The total value exported to Great Britain w^as 43 1,172/. ; Holland, 76,804/.; Han- 
seatic Towns, 30,590/.; Belgium, 9150/.; Italy, 2024/.; in 1 ship and VH coasters to 
Norway, ^1,026/. ; to America, 2014. Total, 575,780/. sterling. 


^ Foreigners by birth, but Russian subjects by naturalization. 
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Trade and Navigation of Archangel and Onega in 1842. 


• 


ARRIVED. 



DEPARTED. 


DESCRIPTION. 

Vessels. 

Tonnage. 

Crews. 

Value of 
Cargoes. 

Vessels. 

Tonnage. 

Crews. 

Value of 
Cargoes- 

Britiith 

1.03 

• 

31.704 

1407 

£ 

801 

153 

31,704 

i 

1407 ! 

£ 

303,823 

Rurtvian 

14 

3,334 

183 

12,598 

14 

3,334 

185 

42,222 

Dutch • 

21 

3,032 , 

149 a 

203 

21 

3,032 

119 , 

22,218 

Hanoverian 

8 

1,012 

37 

.... 

8 

1,012 

57 ! 

12,313 

Mecklenburg 

Pruffsian ' 

S 

873 

48 

.... 

5 

873 

48 

19,523 

4 

893 

37 


4 

89.S 

37 

12,073 

Hanseatic 

3 1 

438 

29 

2,430 

3 

438 

29 

4,302 

Danish 

1 

111 

8 

58 

1 

111 

ft 

2,513 

Norwegian 

1 

• 101 

9 

— 

1 

104 

9 

903 

Otdenburg 

1 

100 

7 


1 

100 

7 


American . 

1 

113 

8 

2,228 

1 

11# 

8 

1,083 

Total 

21‘2 

j 41.721 

1 1011 

18,384 

212 

41,721 

1941 

427,789 

ON EC? A. 

Brltiiih 

20 

1 

0951 



20 

G951 


17,000 

Russian 

1 

403 

.... 

.... 

1 

403 


8.50 

Norwe^an 

4 

1231 


— 

4 

1231 


1,850 

Total 

31 

i 8.049 

1 • a • • 


' 31 

8519 


19,700 


Arrivals. — Of the 153 British arrivals 1 vessel had fruit, oil, and wine, 1 books and 
1 coals : 150 were in ballast. 

Departures. — Of the 153 Bi-itish departures 12 had wheat, mats, and deals, 33 lin- 
seed, oats, &c. ; 32 tar, pitch, candles, 8cc. ; 29 oats, Avheat, mats ; 4 mats, deals, and tow ; 
32 flax, tow, &c. ; 2 tallow and deals ; 1 beef, &c. ; 2 tow, &c. 

Three British vessels were wrecked on the White Sea. 

Ooasting Trade and FishcHes of the IFhite and Arctic Seas. — The inheabitants of 
the different settlements of Russia, on the White and Arctic Seas, and near the mouths 
of the rivers falling into those seas — viz., those of Mezen, at the mouth of the river Mezen ; 
of Archangel and Kliolmogory, on the Dwina; of Ouna, Pouchlacta, Onega, Koucb, 
and Keni ; and of the gulf of Kaudalask and Kola, iu Russian Lapland, are very generally 
engaged in a coasting trade and in the fisheries. Their vessels are rudely constructed 
and rigged : yet they navigate those seas during boisterous seasons with extraordinary 
intrepidity, and they are seldom lost or wTecked. They carry on the fisheries chiefly on 
the coast of Swedish Fimnark ; a country extending from Varanger Fiord, in longitude 
31 deg. E., and 70 deg. N. latitude ; thence west to the north cape of Europe, in longi- 
tude 25 deg. 50 min. E., and latitude 7 1 deg, 20 min. N., and thence west and south 
along the Atlantic, to the confines of Fimnark. Above 300 Russian vessels resort to these 
fisheries, and return before wunter to the Russian ports of the White and Arctic Seas. 
For an account of the fisheries oi* Fimnark, see Norway hereafter. 


CHAPTER XU, 

NAVIGATION AND TRADE OF RUSSIAN PORTS IN THE BALTIC. 

In the .year 1558 the English first opened a trade to Russia by the gulf of 
Finland ; and four years afterwards we find that the King of Poland threatened 
Queen Elizabeth of England with his resentment, if she suffered her subjects to 
continue it. The trade with Reval, Narva, and Riga, was carried on long be- 
fore the building of St. Petersburg, which port afterwards drew the principal part 
of the Russian trade thither ; for, during the year in which the piles were driving 
into the marsh, on which was laid the foundation of St. Petersburg, 292 ships 
with cargoes sailed from the port of Riga. 
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The navigation of the- Baltic Sea is always closed during the winter, and its 
navigation is rendered dangerous by tempestuous weather some time before the 
winter closes the ports. 

The navigation of the Baltic ports is open and shut nearly as follows : 


At Rcviil in the month of 

„ 

I’ernau „ 

Arensburg „ 

Hnpstil „ 

Baltic Tort „ 

Narva „ 

Cronstadt and > „ 

St. Petersburg 5 ‘ ,r. 

Wyburg „ 

Frederickshain „ 


February or AfarcU 
March or April 
February or ApVil 
February or March 
February or March 
February or March 
April 
April 
sometimes May 
April 
Ai>ril 


At Reval in the month of November or Dec. 


Riga 
l*emau 
Arensburg 
llapsal 
Baltic Port 
Narva • 
Cronstadt and ^ 
St. Petersburg J 
Wyburg 
Frederkiksham 


October or Nov. 
NovemlKjr*br I.)ec, 
November or Dec. 
November or Dec. 
November or Ikic. 
October or Nov. 

October or Nov. 


October 

October 


or Nov. 
or Nov. 


Excepting Reval, the whole of the ports are more or less dangerous for the 
loading and landing of goods. Between St. Petersburg and Cronstadt thrt’e are 
frequent accidents. From Narva, into the roads, there is but little danger ; and 
the same remark applies to Riga. 

Betwixt the years 177^ and 1777 the gross amount of the trade of Russia by 
the Baltic Sea is stated — imports, 10,790,918 roubles; exports, 14,7-4,010 roubles. 

In 1788, when the French had the benefit of a treaty, and tlie English none, 
the proportion of this trade with Great Britain and that of all other nations. 


was — 

Exported. 

To and from the Biitish dominions ♦ . 10,088.489 

„ all other nations . . . . 16,089,521 


Roubles 26,172,010 

In 1794. Exported. 

With Great Britain . . . . . 16,125,744 

„ all other nations .... 17,275,927 


Roubles 33,401,671 

I 


Imported. 
1,423,070 
.. . 16,460,458 


. 17,883,528 

Imported. 

. 3,399,520 

. 15,646,189 


. . 19,045,709 


In the year 1795 Courland came under Russian dominion, and its revenues 
were added to those of the empire. 


CoMPABisoN of the Trade of Russia, in the Baltic, in the Years 1797 and 1802. 


1707. 

SbipH 

Arrived. 

Sbfpa 

Sailed. 

Imports. 

Exports. 

Customs. 


25 

S3 

24 

80 

20,503 ! 

(iA 140 


L 7321 




SC Petersburg.. ) 

Cronstadt \ 

8S7 

611 

107 

ig,374itl4 i 

32,213,909 

237,001 

3,141,019 

7,348 

00,751 

207,773 



85 



Hspsal 

6 

4 

]2j53G 

d Ad^ 

Pemau 

112 

22 

104 

29 

678 

46 

268 

9321800 

30,206 

2,400,540 

99,774 

904.422 

7*id d07 

2,485 

239.095 

10,647 

844,121 

22,143 

222.051 

Arenabtu^ 

111 A7fi 

UfM ................................... 

864 

53 

265 

J 1 Iy07d 

1 A >i 10 041*> 

Windau 

J U|4 1 oD«i 

209^93 

1,825,021 

Liebau 



2541 

8472 

25,592,820 

46,940.443 

4,790307 

In 1802^ were 

2768 1 

2032 

32,083,418 

46,917,134 
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In the year 1802 there arrived, in all tlie ports of Russia in the Baltic, vessels of the 
folloi^ing States and Nations. 


SHIPS. 


Russian . . . 

English 

Dutch 

Swedish 

Danish 

Pru.Hsian 

Lubec 

Rostoc 

Hamburg • 

Bremen 

French 

Spanish 

Portuguese 

American 

Mecklenburg 

Oldcnbuui 

Papenburg 

Munster 


1'ntal 

'S — 


ARRIVED. 


» A I 

L E D. 


Laden. 

Laatage. 

Unladen. 

Laatage. 

Laden. 

Laatage. 

Unladen. 

Lastage. 


3,432 

• .34 

2,014 

98 

6,124 

2 

65 

308 

32,802 

515 

40,234 

758 

7flJ»72 

30 

3003 

.34 

2,032 

1.55 

17.137 

171 

18,540 




0,058 

210 

11,275 

424 

20,400 

12 

006 

150 

7,414 

100 

10.867 

336 

18,005 



133 

•0,550 

253 

10,873 

379 

20,943 

4 

313 

152 

7,585 

13 

1,322 

140 

8,304 

1 

. 

23 

881 

20 

1,124 

30 

1,753 

1 

48 

ii 

COI 

13 

1,183 

23 

2,001 



12 

028 

23 

1,575 

33 

2,307 



7 

724 

7 

604 

14 ' 

i 1,218 



7 

510 



6 

404 


j 

S 

470 


.! 

8 ; 

; 470 


j 

37 

3,381 

20 1 

2,738 

01 

6,205 


i 

5 

288 

03 

3,030 

72 

4.180 

1 : 

: 05 

4 

201 

20 j 

1,047 

23 

1,200 



(1 

34 1 

15 

658 

18 

962 



1 

38 

,^i_! 

1,020 

2G i 

1307 



1187 

81,035 

I3»l i 

127,111 

2032 

200,021 

00 1 

4814 


Account of the Coasting Trade of Russian Ports in the Baltic for the Year 1802. 


# 

• 

VESS ELS. 

FOR TRANSPORT. 

FOR FISHIXO. 

Vessels. 

Lastage. 

Vesselr. 

Lastage. 


Ruasian 

531 

25,041 




English 

12 

1,011 




Swedish 

4 

195 




Danish 

8 

238 




Prussian 

2 

08 




Lubec . . . f. 

3 

143 




Bremen 

1 

56 

No returns. 


Hamburg 

2 

198 




Papenburg 

1 

84 




Oldenburg 

1 > 

35 




Total 

565 

27,072 1 


State of the Trade of Russia, by the Baltic, in the Year 1802. 


IMPORTATION OF FOREIGN (lOOI)S. 


Necessaries of Life. 

Wine 

Brandy, rum, &c 

All corn, rice, and grits 

8ugar 

Coffee 

Cheese 

Spices 

Nuts 

Meat 

Fish 

Butter 

Salt 

Roney 

Tea 

Fresh fruit 

Preserved ditto 

Dried ditto, and berries 

Vinegar 

Mustard 

Oysters 


Worth in Roubles. 

2,001,577 

96,056 

159,802 1 

4,881,311 i 

992,138 j 

110,373 ; 

259,682 I 

207,476 

6,445 

588,138 

3,040 

1,318,641 

686 

1,489 

363,008 

34,869 

213,889 I 

61,592 

40,562 

39,821 


Total 


EXPORTATION OF RUSSIAN GOODS. 
Necc8.sarics of Life. Worth in Roubles. 


Corn brandy 163,340 

AVheat and rye flour 97,032 

Whea^ *. 1,318,745 

Rye ^ 4,041,227 

Barley 978,107 

Oats 194,585 

Other grain 13,241 

Beer 1,510 

Meat 88,661 

Fish 587 

Butter 77,625 

Salt • 308 

Honey 1,079 

Caviare 64,961 


Total 7,041,008 


VOL. II 


11,330,595 i 

3 X 
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IMPORTATION OF FOREIGN GOODS. 

WortJi in Koubles. 


Brouglit over 11 ,330,505 

Metals and Haw Materials. 

Gold in foreign coin 719,623 

Silver ditto 3,030,661 

Silver in bars 250,115 

Copper 16,109 

Tin 227J179 

Lead 176,699 

Steel 16,863 

Spelter 126,451 

Quicksilver 22,174 

Cotton 254,185 

•Silk ^ 450,870 

Hair and wool ^ 22,170 

Colours 2,493,789 

Sandal wood 276,255 

Tobacco 128,606 

Turi>entinc* 412,658 | 

Furs 183,839 

Frankincense 40.129 I 

Resin 83,343 j 

Borax, tartar, aqua-fortis, &c 235,344 ! 

Apothecaries’ drugs 219,714 I 

Unwroughl wood 100,558 j 

Supr 326,082 I 

Juice of fruit 53,640 ' 

Soap 7,270 ! 

Sulphur 11,776 | 

Sweet-scented and mineral water 36,048 ] 

Cork 83,620 : 

Orange and lemon peel 16,o7o 1 

Chamois skim 21,451 i 

Coals 48,555 I 

Ironplate or tinplates 172,045! 

Marble and stone 65,555 


Total metals and raw materials... 10,329,646 I 

Imports of Foreign Manufactures. | 

Cotton goods 3,169,042 : 

Linen ditto 169,713 - 

Silk ditto 480,861 j 

Woollen ditto 5,810,557 ; 

Toys 83,144 I 

Gold and silver vessels 100,309 ; 

Iron manufactures 294,468 

Fins 38,274 

Wrought leather 8,565 

Fictures 43,871 

Statues and ancient ornaments • 59,331 

Writing-paper 55,949 

China, earthen, and crystal ware 218,932 

Mathematical instruments 183,908 

Musical ditto 79,845 

Plate glass 4,651 

Printed Ixioks 101,641 

Chimney-pots 26,385 

House and table clocks 23,706 

Razors .« 7^981 


Total foreign manufactures... 10,961,133 

Living animals 5,439 

Precious stones 12,170 

Miscellaneous articles 344,435 


EXPORTATION OF RUSSIAN GOODS. 

Worth in Roubles. 


Brought over 7,011,008 

Metals and Raw Materials. 

Copper 16,112 

Iron 3,741,928 

9,059,159 

Flax 5,583,479 

219,515 

Linseed 276,479 

Tobacco 57,742 

Hempseed oil 1,492,240 

Fiirs 216,749 

Pitch of alPkinds 70,412 

Resin 6,035 

Potashes ^ 801,121 

Chamois and dressed leather 1,655,139 

Tiniljer 1,142,840 

Tallow 8,712,240 

Fat 82,077 

Soap 43,602 

Raw hides * 66,094 

Feathers 79,496 

Horse manes 56,624 

H«ps 69,187 

Other articles 5 7 5, .58 7 




Total metals and raw materials... 34,023.857 


Exports. — Russian Manufactures. 

Sailcloth 

Flemish linen 

Raveiisduck 

Coarse and line linen 

Flaxen calimancoes 

Chest cowrs and printed linen 

Tablecloths and napkins 

CommodeR, bureaus, and other domes- 
tic furniture 

Tanned leather 

Yiifts 

Clothes and linen 

Mats 

Felts 

Ropes and cordage 

Candles 

Iron manufactures and vessels 

Copper ware < 


670,175 

74.5,472 

1,544,218 

247,217 

11MH8 

5,331 

113,728 


16,593 

198,970 

1,090,966 

23,921 

4,409 

400 

582,847 

221,593 

4,173 

219 


Total foreign manufactures... 5,589,720 

Living animals og 

Miscellaneous articles * 262,521 


Grand Total of imports 


32,983,418 


Grand Total of exports. 


46,917,134 
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CHAPTER XIIL 

TRADE OK ST. PETEllSBURO. 

St. Petersburg lies at the mouth of the Neva, upon its several branches, 
just as it falls into the gulf of Finland, or rather the estuary of Croiistadt. Aftef 
the long winter aniitiated scenes of business commence : ships are tlien arriving 
in fleets from abroad, and rude long barks are dropping down the Neva from 
the interior, loaded with the produce of the country. 

Tlfbse loaded with hemp and flax generally go direct to one of the warehouses 
appointed for their reception, where they are unloaded. The barks discharge into 
the warehouses, where the hemp and flax are bracked into the following different 
descriptions : 

Hemp is packed into bundles of clean, outshot, pass, and coddle. Flax is 
packed into what are called bobbins (12 heads, 9 heads, and heads), and shipped 
off in*galliots to be carried down to Cronstadt, or stored in the warehouse. 

The tallow, hempseed and linseed oil, have warehouses purposely allotted to 
them, and brack solely for those articles. Tallow consists of three sorts, called 
yellow, white candle, and soap. 

Linseed and grain generally remain above the city, in the barks which carried 
those articles down the Neva, until sold or shipped off. 

Although these articles generally come down by water, yet, in winter, when 
the sledge roads commence, all sorts of goods are brought by that conveyance ; 
sometimes hemp or flax from Novogorod ; peltry, wax, and less bulky articles 
generally by that conveyance. • 

Cronstadt, which is the port of St. Petersburg, stands on a small island in 
the middle of the gulf of Finland, about twenty English miles below St. Peters- 
burg : the port is on the south-east side, from whence there is a constant com- 
munication with the opposite shore. Population during summer, and including 
those employed on the river, about 45,000. The houses, except about 180 stone 
buildings, chiefly belonging to the government, are constructed of wood. 

At Cronstadt, which is strongly fortified, are the principal dockyards of 
Russia. The merchant- ships have a haven particularly allotted for thorn, which 
will contain 600 ships, distinct from that for the men-of-war. Although the docks 
communicate with each other no intercourse is suffered, unless any vessel requires 
such repairs as renders it necessary for her to go into the royal docks. 

It has a naval hospital wdth 2500 beds ; a school for pilots, in the Italian 
palace, w'hich formerly belonged to, and was inhabited for some time by, Prince 
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MenchikofF. Two great canals divide the town ; the first, that of Peter tlie 
Great, nearly half a mile long and 30 yards broad, lined with mason-work, 
communicates with a dock walled with granite, and capable of containing for 
repairs 10 ships of the line. The second, Catherine’s canal, leads to the com- 
mercial port, and is chiefly used for landing purposes. The Imperial Port will 
accommodate 35 ships of the line an& severM smaller ships of war. Mbst ships 
load and unload at Cronstadt, and merchandize is conveyed to and from St. 
Petersburg in lighters. 

. There are g 09 d regulations observed on the merchants’ quay for the shipping, 
and they are very well accommodated. * 

The carrying trade betwixt St. Petersburg and Cronstadt, by water, is safe ; 
it however sometimes happens that .strong westerly winds ■will prevent the 
river craft working down, and over the bar " 

Vessels not drawing more than feet water j)rocced up to the city, there 
being little more than this depth of water on the bar. During a long continuance 
of easterly winds, the water becomes much lower than usual, and with strong 
continued westerly winds (in autumn in particular), the water will rise suddenly 
very high, and cause considerable damage both at Cronstadt and St. Petersburg. 

Men of war built at the dockyards of the latter city, are floated down over tlie 
l)ar by means of camels, or floating machines constructed for that purpose. We 
have heard it stated, by scientific men in the service of Russia, that the water 
might be deepened at, comparatively, little expense over lhe» bar above Cron- 
stadt, so far as to allow large ships, with their cargoes, to ascend to and descend 
from St. Petersburg. The reason given for not deepening the water over the bar 
was, that it would be injurious to those now employed loading and unloading 
ships at Cronstadt. 

Great Britain has a consul-general at Cronstadt; likewise a factory, to re- 
gulate all affairs relating to the British trade. ‘ 

The merchants settle certain rates of charges amongst themselves, to be paid 
on all merchandize, for defraying ^the expenses of the establishments. Goods 
are usually sold on credit, and Russian produce is often paid for in advance. 

The charges agreed to by the merchants of St. Petersburg, are as follows : — Commission 
on sales and purchases, 2 per cent ; Extra charge on all goods, 1 per cent ; Commission and 
extra charges for goods delivered up, 2 percent; Brokerage on sales and purchases, J per 
cent ; Coiniuission on freight per ton, 60 copecs ; Stamps, ^ per cent; Chargfis on duty paid 
inwards, 4 per cent ; Charges paid outwards, 4 per cent ; Commisrion for collecting freight, 
m’ a^^eragif, inwards, 3 per cent; Commission for procuring freight outwards, 2 per cent ; 
For clearances, 40 roubles ; Dues to be paid to the Church, 10 roubles each vessel ; 
Clearing of ships, of or under 25 lasts, 40 roubles each ; 25 to 50 lasts, 60 roubles each ; 
50 to 75 lasts, 80 roubles each ; 75 to 100 lasts, 100 roubles each ; 100 to 150 lasts, 150 
roubles each ; 150 lasts or upwards, 200 roubles each. 

I or j)ort regulations and police, see general and special regulations which are annexed 
to tlie general tariff of Russia. 
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Declahed Value of the Exports fi*om, aud Imports into, St. Petersburg, during the Years 

1774 to 1801. 


YEARS. 

Exports. 

II 

Imports. 1 
Goods. 1 

Imports. 
Gold and Silver. 

Revenue of 
Customs. 


roubles. 
2,479,650 
^ 3,184,32*2'' 
3,4.51,383 
4,5.50,009 
5,88S,*243 
8,209..584 
1*2,960,000 
10,W1.1‘28 
1*2,0.54,410 
11,467,317 
10,098,707 

1*2 911.513 
13,497,645 
13.350,093 

roubles. 

2,030,337 

2,912,*242 

.3,220,623 

3, .321, 875 
5,459,522 
6,892,833 
8,040,000 
8,656,379 
9,582,352 
12,204.482 
11,674,120 
1*2,172,345 
10,0.33,785 
11,775,577 

25,675 

.3,.337,420 


16,086,799 

15 561, .553 

414,742 

3,910,00(1 


‘20,351,937 

15,474,396 

3.'>O,.055 

4,035,743 


21,735,663 

15,371,105 

245,898 

3,897,866 


21,641,779 

2*2,964,018 

.... 

4.664,.355 


20,010,697 

25,140,631 

100,968 

4,514,745 


22,224,331 

22,114.025 

818,750 

4,109,074 


23,757,954 

14,580,569 


2,795 ,94 !♦ 


25,565,767 

21,711,176 

243,210 

2,972,101 


31,767,952 

23,019,175 

204,300 

3.229,065 

i7i)e 

37,110,333 

26,355,800 

290,796 

3..504,643 


32,450,911 

19,306.059 

874,402 

3,149,077 

17«S 

.36,55*2,476 

26,175,007 

891,156 

4,219.325 


38,169,921 

19,200,778 

• . . . 

4.684,184 


32,255,3.54 

17,308,180 

2,762,755 

4,931,506 


31,110,996 

24,082.250 

2,091,868 


30,391,774 

21,550,379 

1.187,941 



31,803,082 

21,838,96*2 

1,007,510 

7,079,306 


‘29,565,661 

20,856,169 

— 

6,972,520 


The exchange ranged during the above period at from 2s. Id,, the lowest, to 3s. 2d. the highest value of the 
rouble. 

* The falling oflT of the custonis, in 171)3, wa.s owing to the general prohibition of articles of import in Chat year ; 
the trade by land with China being begun : particularly in the article of tea, the diminution of customs was great : 
to the trade opening in tli« Black Sea, and to the importation of goods, paying duty ad valorem^ being removed chiefly 
to Kevul and i’ernaii, on account of their being entered at those places at an inferior raliic. 

The real value «>f the imports may be estimated at 10 per cent more, and the exports at 10 per cent less than as 
rated, about that time. Fur contraband trade and jewels may be reckoned three or four millions mere. 


A’^alue of the Goods exported and imported at St. Petersburg by Merchants, 
&c., of different Nations, in 1800 , 


U E 11 C IT A M T S. 

V'alue of 

Imports. 

Exports. 


roubles. 

cop. 

roubles. 

cop. 

Russian 

10 370,247 

98 

11,310,851 

434 

Brilish 

21,0,U,19.> 

• 7 

5,647,692 

64i 

Imperial 

41,478 

55 

19,090 

0 

Danish 

268,114 

70 

69,655 

0 

Mecklenburg 

220 

0 

* 


Portuguese 

239,813 

2.5 

153,0.55 

75 

It|Uan 

J ,0.54 

0 

400 

0 

Swedish , 

10o,690 

26 

720 

0 

Siindrv passengers 

\o,b67 

91 

26.941 

3 

Shipmasters 

j 181,472 

78^ 

80,774 

25i 


i 32.25,5.354 

.501 

17,308,180 

Hi 


In the year 1800 there ari’ivcd at St. Petersburg and Croustadt 842 ships, of whieh 
4f'53 were firitish, 22 Russian, 84 Hanseatic, 25 American, 84 Danisli, 76* IVussiaii, 34 
Rostockers, 13 vai'ioiis countries, 448 were in ballast, 225 loaded, and 189 paiTly loaded, 
exclusive of 103 Bntisli ships, which were seized by the Russian government, 21 of the 
arrivals wintered at Croustadt and St. Petci'sburg. 
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Ships cleared, and principal Articles cxj>orted from St. Petersburg*, from tlie \cai‘ 1787 

to 1794. 


JL. 



Yeari 

1 1787 

1788 

1789 

1790 

1701 

1702 

1793 

1704 

ARTICLES. 

• 

British 394 

542 

400 

s 5j7 

525 

606 

542 

533 


.^liips. 

Forgii.358 

402 

377 

415 

513 

353 

.335 

417 


Total. 

752 

914 

837 

* 032 

1038 

961 

877 * 

950 

Iron 

.poods 

1,699,478 

2,470,982 

2,072,.'i96 

1,998,550 

2,040,132 

2,234,780 

2,030,239 

2,173.006 

Hemp, clean 

. . do. 

1,130,725 

2,149,975 

1,710,442 

2,184 052 

1,027,830 

2,108,800 

1.745.500 

2.132,388 

— OMtehot 

, . do. 

JS9,52U 

239,005 

181,829 

157:231 

109.097 

138,151 

97,749 

117.083 

halr'-clean 

.. do. 

143,928 

208,509 

1 100,075 

142,390 

88.503 

122,8021 

47,117 

111,003 

— coditle 

do. 

3S,53l 

60,091 

35,707 

41,238| 

24,582 

0,322 

8,238 

0,127 

I'laXt 12 hcadfl 

. . db. 

411,413 

510,535 

289,052 

425,902 

059.014 

*427,009 

417,340 

002,828 

9 do 

. do. 1 

46,194 

20.770 

18,507 

]2.3f>8 

12,895 

16,202 

13,527 

12,255 

— A do 

. do. , 

10,839 

4,971 

5,485 

3,510 

3,104 

723, 

2,701 

L903 

— codille 

. do- 

21,592 

20.531 

32,725 

14,500 

19.007 

20,014 

28,720| 

8,657 

Cordage 

. do. 

49,002 

48,178 

> 01,381 

40,f>05 

48,000 

37,805 

43,327 

57,918 

'J'allow 

. do. 

1,250,071 

1,428.225 

1,003,412 

022,341 

032,017 

701,450 

800,508 

803,483 

Wax 

. do. 

0,898 

3,856 

13,030 

21,287 

1,814 

10,901 

10,107 

0.805 

Potaf>b 

. do. 

63,304 

58.594 

00,054 

83.512 

1 80,031 

09,619 

06,414 

• 95.248 

Bristles 

. do. 

19,491 

19,482 

18,119 

19,173 

15,501 

30,208 

30,605 

25,341 

Isinglass 

. do. 

4,357 

8,206 

.0,300 

5.037 

5,583 

0,015 

5,870 

4,049 

Hides 

. do. 

129,244 

141,132 

102,200 

02,278 

104,115 

74,440 

101.295 

123,058 

Tobacco 

. do. 

4,143 

9,353 

11,322 

411 

0,200 

150 

1,572 

1,250 

Diaper, broad & narrow. 

.arsb. 

633,869 

510 087 

405,940 

483,973 

442,038 

050,362 

415,080 

M38.705 

Linen do. do 

. do. 

948,540 

931 805 

070,297 

388,825 

108,920 

540,027 

402,207 

511,011 

Craah 

. do. 

1,267,099 

1,808,242 

1,220,684 

1.051,413 

1,103,722 

2,1.32,500 

1,107,441 

1,070,547 

Flems pieces 

42,405 

50,777 

39,848 

35,830 

21,722 

34,10.5 

55,145 

45,334 

Karensduck 

. do. 

88.306 

102,708 

108,800 

123,747 

79,893 

87,133 

97,758 

1 141,084 

Sailclotb 

. do. 

50,111 

39.310 

42,040 

4-1,438 

38,382 

42,800 

47,705 

67.005 

Drillings 

. do. 

38,907 

32,105 

20,927 

2.0,205 

20,655 

28.478 

25,170 

. 23,400 

Deals 

. do. 

1,492,401 

2,330.065 

2,318,078 

2,498,S7I 

3,523,221 

3,639, }M>7 

3,725.258 

Vl7l,37» 

Mats 

. do. 

209,700 

117,510 

162,800 

202,500 

271,82.5 

401,070 

402,020 

• 315,920 

Haraskins 

. do. 

604,000 

028,045 

518,587 

357,900 

618,248 

029,587 

605,352 

420,471 

lansead 

.diet. 

52,235 

45,294 

48,824 

33,492 

0,772 

25,519 

26,030 

33,380 

Wheat 

. do. 

519 

.... 

.... 

11,004 

11.380 

11,310 

17,813 

11,301 

Rye 

. do. 









Hemp oil* 

.pood 

303,841 

31,024 

291,075 

84,005 

111.649 

50,779 

220,531 

100,449 


♦ Linseed exported with it. 


Of the above 394 British ships, in 1787, the cargoes consisted of 1,586,088 poods, 
or 25,176 tons of iron ; 1,050,222 poods of hemp; 359,303 poods of flax ; and 1,352,925 
pieces of deal. 

Of the above number there were 121 ships sailed for the port of London, 63 for Hull, 
26 for Liverpool, 12 for Bristol, 6 for Newcastle, 3 for Whitehaven, 2 for Chester, 2 for 
Lancaster, 33 for Leith, 16 for Dundee, 13 for Grangemouth, 3 for Borrqwstowness, 3 for 
Arbroath, 3 for Aberdeen, 1 3 for Greenock, 1 for Glasgow , 1 1 for Dublin, 6 for Cork, 
5 for Newry, and 3 for Londonderry. ‘ 

Value of Goods imported and exported by Merchants and other Persons, at 

St. Petersburg, in 1804. 


MERCHANTS. 

Value of Goods. 

Imported. 

Exported. 

Iliiaainn - 

roubles. 

12,930,662 

7,33r),995 

5,569 

983 

16,756 

122,332 

235,923 

70,287 

138,663 

roubles. 
10,443,646 
18,616, €•'17 

513 

43,968 

12,048 

4,602 

186,793 

5,803 

251,671 

English 

Austrian 

Danish 

Portuguese 

French 

Swedish 

Merchants of other nations 

Captains and masters of ships 

Total 

20,856,169 

29,565,661 


KB. Tlie official and mercantile values do not agree exactly in the amount, though pretty 
nearly. This is in consequence of the one ixjing ranged according to places, and the other According 
to the mercantile houses, and of small transactions being overlooked in caeh. 
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TRADE OF ST. PETERSBURG. 


Suits cleared, and principal Articles exported from St. Petersburg, from the Year 1796 

to 1805. 

• _________ 



Year.. 

1700 

1797 

1708 

1700 

1801 

1802 

1803 

1804 

ARTICLES. 

Ships. 

British 684 

440 

619 

456 

512 

’470 

651 

385 


Forgu. 4G9 

434 ’ 

434 

315 

633 

000 

481 

306 


Total. 

1103 

874 

1053 

tl 

771 

1140 

979 

1132 

781 

Iron 

.poods 

2,286,206 

1,837.223 

2,658,937 

2.000,650 

1,416,226 

2,033,000 

2,106,534 

760 390 

— old 

. . do. 

28,000 

20,487 

26,895 

18,729 

16,971 

21..513 

9,173 

10,525 

— N. hoop 

— cast 

Hemp, cloan 

. . do. 

. . do. 

. . do. 

15,010 

1 .686*780 

,1,596,607 

22.5,128 

4,010 

2,052,774 

l‘6()2,863 

62,002 

1.485,752 

1,475,531 

1,868,6.32 

1,463,601 

— outshot 

.. do. 

278,202 

234,940 

485,501 

390,009 

247,695 

305,817 

344,349 

— half-chau 

.. do. 

151.3ri0 

1 17,973 

104,106 

236,947 

271,309 

2}y293 
, 20,216 

281,584 

349,(.79 

— codille 

.•.•an; 

36,176 

30.760 

50,487 

381,707 

21,496 

32,709 

22,^90 

Flax, 12 heads 

440,160 

336.305 

485,099 

349,037 

300 153 

208,915 

104,237 

321,268 

— 9 do 


3.'i,769 

3,3KS 

17,083 

717 

20,744 

2,008 

94,970 

2,073 

54,804 

815 

16,609 

580 

11,170 

417 

24,427 

341 

— 0 do 

. . do. 

— codille 


23,774 

122,S07 

15,766 

96,920 

41,237 

110,920 

31,177 

108,378 

32,681 

76,.530 

170,786 

48,463 

55,626 

10,898 

92.519 

Cordage 

. . do. 

108,815 

Tallow 

. . do. 

1,106,852 

1,314,770 

1,245,471 

1,524,030 

1,518,051 

1,772,505 

1,973,776 

1,927.943 

W ax» . 

• . do. 

0,061 

5,05.5 

27,592 

2,825 

33,804 

2,295 

32,913 

5,470 

32,224 

8,469 

38,473 

2,035 

38,121 

8,431 

37,913 

BriritlesT. 

.. do. 

26,497 

Isinglaes 

.. do. 

5,410 

5,981 

7,176 

5,659 

0,264 

6,150 

5.868 

7,000 

'J'obacco 

.. do. 

10,700 

15,230 

76,674 

38,163 

7,437 

2,175 

10,473 

Diaprr, broad & narrow 

. .arsh. 

597,393 

682,023 

431,633 

725,930 

682,472 

487 254 

542,381 

343,822 

Liuei^ do. do.... 

. . do. 

447,264 

603,894 

1,958,63 1 

110,032 

2,235,1.59 

653,309 

1 799 150 

323,158 

906,132 

479,448 

1,580,274 

74,184 

1,024,203 

— bleached 

C!raah ii-t- - - ■ 

.. do. 

• • do« 

1 ,6oV, 4.5.5 

62,534 
1,271,51 1 

18,174 

1,852,984 

Flems 

• • do« 

65,002 

150,575 

59,778 

57,387 

155,268 

41,858 

‘ 65,377 
142.483 

' qg'.ios 
171,287 
52,038 

64,149 

133,538 

06,680 

44’0I2 

129,931 

43,398 

3.1,253 
107 .(H2 
60,041 

* 47,378 
126,173 
03.315 

RaTcnadiick , 

• a do. 

Sailcloth 

.. do. 

73,707 

Drillinga 

.. do. 

12,033 

18,860 

24,698 

11,69-1 

18,080 

458,377 

7,851 

9,709 

Deals# 

.pieces 

3,833,419 

2,170,465 

3,238.692 

343,659 

1,305,185 

1,U3 317 

1,998,500 

136,131 

Mats, 

• • do. 

231,080 

431,587 

190.465 

414,120 

39,169 

552,433 

40,200 
499 354 

28,015 

269,916 

44,78.0 

302,158 

36,303 

426,310 

37,770 

580,651 


. . do. 

Linseed 

. .chet. 

68,441 

54,951 

73.272 

55, .373 

55,005 

78,431 

61,039 

55,3.36 

U^heat 

. . do. 

98,147 

18.616 

2,020 

11,331 

187,198 

39,976 

69,144 

5,027 

52,608 

38,920 

Rye 

.. do- 


Hempseed oil 

.poods 

353,954 

317,485 

208,001 

*135,656 

237,840 

391,704 

400,182 


Linseed do 

.. do. 

5,441 

7.108 

8.768 

2,814 

8,725 

6,052 

4,144 

3,815 

Hidss. 

.. do. 

97,94Sj 

65,S24 

102,663 

17,393 

91,003 

89,773 

43,250 

71,830 

Fotasli 

•• do. 

100,590 

130,977 

225,635 

106,385 

256,174 

284,641 

172,073 

179,382 


Account of the principal Produce of Russia, exported from St. Petersburg to Great Britain 
from the Year 1753 to 1804 inclusive. 


ARTICLES. 

Years 

1753 

1755 

1760 

1765 

1770 

1775 

1780 

1781 

1785 

1790 

1703 

Ships. 

133 

224 

137 

237 

284 

27! 

2.32 

220 

318 

517 

536 

Iron, in bars. 

..pood 

441,440 

73.3,196 

630,894 

1,532, 0K0!2,15r,l92 

1,531,4.38 

1,770,411 

3,203,487 

1,938,944 

1,706.106 

2,325,254 

Hemp, clean 

.. do. 

545,661 

1,202,302 

803,182 

876,074 

931,162 

798,435 

810,982 

1,310,967 

1,038,791 

1,499,476 

1,290,8<{7 

•— outshot .... 

.. do. 

4,997 

17,399 

#,040 

55,887 

20,739 

65,424 

96,786 

192,021 

37,382 

48,617 

56,804 

— half clean 

.. do. 

15,7:16 

33,897 

5,3.32 

12,854 

23,027 

28,490 

.32,987 

80,041 

18,374 

44,908 

24,198 

Flax, 12 heads., do. 

47,026 

58,242 

63,604 

50,104 

87,650 

147,224 

145,280 

189,193 

378,606 

370,367 

389,018 

— 0 and 6 heads do. 

18,027 

29,009 

19,827 

10,921 

1.998 

16,387 

8,482 

13,739 

9,049 

5,125 

7,003 

Isinglass .... 

.. do. 

021 

1,573 

1.624 

2,657 

3,119 

3,005 

1,039 

2.721 

3,470 

4,525 

4,665 

Bristles 

..do. 

6,740 

6,576 

5,562 

9,524 

8,190 

14,234 

15,348 

13,689 

15,737 

15,207 

24,743 

Wax 

.. do. 

1,520 

663 

10 

100 

119 

1,149 

2,188 

1,889 

1,538 

i,;m 

4,665 

Tallow 

. . do. 


46 

208 


02,045 

170,233 

379,982 

889,505 

710,600 

619,300 

646,219 

Diaper, broad 

..arsh. 

.... 

.... 

116,185 

108,^8 

.388.418 

128,988 

201,475 

201,172 

108,074 

207,227 

100,418 

— narrow . . . . 

. . do. 

554,319 

194,002 

260,175 

142,653 

423,207 

176,925 

228,410 

155,774 

340,801 

233,502 

205,817 

Linen, broad. 

. . do. 

.... 


213,624 

248,269 

.39,620 

157,085 

191,790 

146,286 

75,969 

54,409 

50,102 

— narrow... 

. . do. 

3,106,448 

4,797,253 

2.049,092 3,013,207 2,127, 420 

865,483 

786,989 

302,504 

.529,472 

227,338 

309 115 

Crash 

..do. 

979.001 

504.171 

306,822 

1,575,897 

1,349,070 

753,727 

94 

1,201,444 

894,066 

990,278 

1,088, 0^9 

Drills 

pieces 

48,155 

59,191 

44,992 

42,148 

25,631 

21,145 

21,833 

13,961 

20,890 

10,223 

12,902 

Flems 

.. do. 

10,009 

8,782 

8,904 

23,555 

15,749 

24,895 

17,300 

19,210 

16,122 

2*1, 145 

37.779 

Rarensdiick . 

..aiu. 

1.3,412 

19.03 i 

22,103 

.35,870 

41,067 

49,444 

77,793 

51,793 

72,591 

99,203 

78,978 

Sailcloth .... 

..do. 

3,093 

9,135 

11,242 

13,889 

13,574 

2,915 

i 428 

272 

2,556 

851 

42 

Deals 

.. do. 

153,586 

226,719 

29,143 

80,033 

192,900 

121,350 

115,485 

168,412 

1,159.277 

2,345,981 

3,615,292 

Hareskins ... 

. . do. 

00305 

166,133 

81,105 

16,390 

20,860 

21,830 

70,024 

9,970 

46,134 

12,200 

35,847 

Saltpetre . . . . 

.poods 

2,485 

0,305 

15,131 

7,000 



15,857 





Resin 

..do. 

1,165 

11,225 

.... 

118 

.... 


1,807 

6,983 

972 



Pitch 

.. do. 

.... 

.... 

.... 

.... 

.... 

.... 

.... 

15,253 

38 



Tar 

.. do. 

.... 

.... 

f » t • 

.... 

.... 

. • .* 

10,040 

18,292 

296 



Hides 

.. do. 

633 

.... 


529 

4.39 

175 

220 

122 

21,709 

241 

459 

Rhubarb 

. do 


.... 


284 

814 

100 

156 

217 

37 

15 

164 

Potash 

. . . do. 

.... 

.... i 


.... 


3,077 


4,831 

38,875 

6.1,831 

28,834 

Wheat. . . .chetwerts 

.... 

.... 

T * t T 



18,163 


.. •• 

570 

6,794 


Linseed 

. . do. 

• * . • 

.... 

T - - * 

.... 


14,134 

10,744 

6,787 

20.423 

29,571 

21A57 

Hemp, codille. poods 

0,933 

03,842 

... - 

96,841 

50 080 

20,801 

21,101 

44,693 

19.251 

10,115 

1,325 

Flax, codille. 

... do. 

.... 

.... 

t 1 I r 




.... 


960 

884 

17,472 

Cordage .... 

. . . do. 

.... 








24,803 

24,638 

303 

Caviare 

.. do. 

.... 

.... j 



.... 




1,070 

25 


Horaehair.. . 

...do. 








’* 227 

451 

4,170 
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RUSSIA 


ARTICLES. 

Tears 

1794 

1793 

17P6 

1797 

1798 

) 1799 

1800 

1801 

1802 

1803 

1804 

Ships 

251 

• 523 

077 

435 

610 

443 

344 

505 

430 

050* 

360 

Iron in bars 

.poods 

l,732,fi!)8 

' 2 , 023,241 

1,837,593 

1,579.651! 

2,345,287 

1.584,920 

908,805 1,058,281 

1,421,264 

1,665,496 

,368.42(1 

Hemp, clean 

.. do. 

I,49‘i|533 

1.050,680 

1,310,063 

1,145,09‘J 

1,491,614 

1,267,245 

694,128: 1,105,208 

743,860 

1,313,912 

1,092,055 

ourahot 

.. do. 

43,C03 

77.467 

146,898 

7,50€ 

151,150 

346,615 

180,805 

207,175 

102,09*2 

194,411 

134,026 

— balf-clean 

.. do. 

37,453 

7 396 

70 ,301 

15 264 

35,39r 

162.721 

177,474 

105,564 

99,640 

23*2,442 

217,348 

Flax, 12 bearta . . . 

.. do. 

488,607 

413,494 

388,795 

291,976 

468.018 

341,927 

231 im 

283,133 

180,004 

176,471 

‘268,323 

— 9 and 0 heads. 

. . do. 

8,594 

22 526 

31,863 

12,173 

14,5.52 

85,090 

27,282 

50,7*20 

lj,I83 

7,5*27 

18,034 

Isinglass 

.. do- 

3,927 

5.428, 

4,000 

4ti?13 

5.\36 

4,950 

3,505 

5,346 

.... 

^ 5 ,030 

5,746 

Bristles 

.. do. 

19.921 

27,092 

21,949' 

20,492 

22,766 

27,873 

22,30{» 

22, *272 

27,675 

20,935 

26,756 

Wax 

..do. 

1 2,l»lj 4,418 

1,047' 

2,027 

2,185 

1,943 

1,353 

1,432 


683 

4,083 

'I'allow 

. . do. 

409.68(i 58.1.798! 

818.029' 1,002.144 

1,061,202 

1,385,7114 1,059,210 

689,9tl8 

1,525.636 

1,624,889 

1,518,818 

Diaper, broad . .• 

.amh. 

150,628 

128,4851 

175,M9: 

165,376 

253.ri.58 

280.437 

86,575 

‘209 398 

175,300 

75 076 

50,209 

— narrow 

. . do. 

180,152 

239,614' 

186,2.'j0, 

345,641 

445,978 

309,372 

77,604 

•270,216 

153,*24l 

140,075 

155,476 

Linen, broad 

.. do. 

49,868 

7I,339| 

45,518; 

99,008 

107,552 

133, 4i6 

23,570 

63,611 

194,714 

106,471 

1,838 

— qarrow 

.. do. 

421.492 

329.773 

289,154! 

465,881 

515.197 

499,801 

72,977 

256,383 

734,753 

3*27,352 

71,397 

Crash 

. do. 

l.OJ 1.9 16 1.077.277 

1.606.650; 1,848.303 

2,110,134 

1,592,453 


1,161, -286 1, #163, *279 1 ,443,294 

967,900 

Drills 

pieces 

12.070 

11, KH, 

.3,2351 

7,490 

17,255 

7,424 

5,812 

»5,0R2 


0.578 

0 532 

Flems 

. . do. 

21,581 

28 , 235 ! 

36,706! 

26,828 

35,837 

61,589) 

•24,140 

21,021: 

W,8«l 

20,000 

21,339 

Haven sduck 

. . do. 

100,9011 

111,694! 

97,769 j 

113,197 

110,916 

120.159 

91,965 

76,950! 

lUO 894 

85,043 

69,564 

Sailcloth 

.. do. 


2 I 1 I 

I70! 


104 

3.654. 

60 

.338' 


160 

9.5 

Deals 

. . do. 

2,048,719 

2,617.513 3.092,285:2,023,796 

3,127,594' 

321,562! 

098,871 

1,341 ,051 1,053,485 

1,982,454 

131 .3.58 

Harcskias 

.. do. 

28,315 

53,000 > 

62,324 

30,042 

17,0001 

131 , 070 ; 

.59,520, 

.... ; 


9,587 

21,600 

Saltpetre 

poods 


i 

1 


: 1 
I 

1 

i 

-.-i 




Ream 

. do. 


.... i 

02 ! 





747 1 


t87 


Pitch 

. do. 


! 

280; 



.... : 

.... 

.... 1 

1,920. 




Tar 

. do. 

5 040 


.... ; 

.... 



i 

56.5; 


.... 

483 

Hides 

. do. 

492 


353;' 

.... 

440 . 


111 

6981 

.... 

887 

1,151 

Rhubarb 

. do. 

12 ! 

25,' 

138il 

.371 

2341 

863 

1 

26 

.... 

47 

12*2 

Potash 

. do. 

16,394' 

15.454 

78,983; 

48,967! 

79,;»n 

82,574 

58,117: 

8*2,211! 

69,587 

54,925 

20,008 

Wheat 

.chet. 

.... 

j 

34,8001 

6,035 1 

472- 

4,055 

32.811 

85,183 


5,159 

3,362 

Linseed 

. do. 

25 , 552 ; 

57,084 

53,932, 

47,513 

57.1 06' 

43,371 

48,953' 

33,*299i 

5 #,42.31 

50,670 

36,388 

Hemp, rodille . . .. 

poods 

3.2861 

11 , .1041 

14 , 443 : 

11,784 

31.660; 

52,552; 

14,809 1 

11,380 

13,094 1 

25,897 

9,901 

Flax, coddle 

. do. 

3,529! 

993 1 

3.531! 

10,112 

35,48 li 

17,879! 

3,176 

22,052 

68,380 1 

41,472 

13,415 

Cordage 

. do. 

4.7691 

1,19U| 

14 , 539 ; 

13,.V27 

4.469) 

7 521 ; 

5,313, 

20,379 

13,4.52 

8,84*2 

Caviare 

. do. 

.... I 


15. 


.... ' 

90, 

.... 1 

.... 

.... i 


44 

Horsehair 

. do. 

.... : 

i 

1 

627 

*” 854 ! 

3,6.50 > 

426: 

1,12h 

.... 1 

7,0ftJ 

4,242 


It must be remarked, that the number of British ships to all parts in which produce was 
loaded, are given till the year 1791 ; from that year the number of British ships which 
tictually loaded to Great Britain aud Ireland only, arc stated in the above account. 


State of the Exports at St. Peterslnirg to Ireland, from 1780 to 1805. 


PORTS. 

Years. 

®. 

►2 ’-3 

Iron. 

Clean ! 
Hemp, j 

0 

3 

3 

0 

Half- j 
clean. 1 

1 g ;|| j 

' giS j 

1 « » 

no .-B 

■'I 

Bristles, j 

Tallow. ! 

1 

■ m 

J? •=* 

M •» 

i 

V 

a 

S 

id 

z 

Havens- i 
duck. 

Deals. 1 

1 




poods. 

poods, poods. 

poods. 

'poods. 'poods. 

pds. 

ponds. 

poods. 

poods 

chet. 

pcs. 

pcs. 

pieces. 

cas 

-1789 

27 

163,473 

48,977, 

331 


18,2991 . . 


089 

0,515 

426 




18,236 


1790 

30 

180,395 

53,*2I7; 

.. 


16,500! .. 


733 

1.994 

.. 




28,112 

S 

1791 

37 

25*2,660 

63,4011 

2,411 

2973 

30,318* .. 


884 

1,921 

25 





47,714 


1792 

39 

215,704 

77,790 


043 

*28,364 7»8 


• 4*23 

*2,554 

490 

40 

1(J 

1 

45,633 

. 

1795 

23 

138,5*24 

45.381 1 



19,0881 18 


649 

3,139 


, , 



46,532 


1794 

52 ; 

29.'i,576 

93,066 

53 

87 

44,6 13j .. 


1285 

16,1*23 

, , 

, , 



69,633 


1795 

28 

13.3,0*21, 

42,997 j 

1,119 


31 700! .. 


448 

21,821 

1243 

300 


20 

32,760 


^ 1796 

39 

2*20,151 

64,218, 

4,608 

2905 

39,0171 390 

216 

1430 

24,050 

4115 

6<t3 



105,544 


‘ 1797 

4 

21,270 

9,4^ 

2,210 

597 

.3,565; .. 

138 

•247 

.3,17*2 

1545 




1,433 


1798 

19 

110,794 

34.918 

5,340 

0311 

8,811 1 88 


138 

15,066 

1006 

261 

*2 

'it 

17,874 


1709 

24 

113,iSl 

46,283! 



1 .. 1 .. 




1388 





u B 

U M 

1800 

19 

85,131 

34, 101 ; 13,829 

21-29 

120,071. 1165 

76 

M6 

35,91 1 

1338 


10 


14,477 

^ ^ m 

1801 

8 

33,153 

5,691 1 

.5,184 

168*2 

9,*299 244 


6*2*2 

10,946 

337 




20,631 

il'S 

180*2 

24 

101,018! 

3.5,771 

8,770 

8030 

11,319 .. 

120 

1310 

50,157 

1316 

i7 

24 


36,851 

'i'Sa 

1803 

32 

125,693 I 

08,3111 15,592 

5-273 

4,777 .. 

177 

2012 

88,047 

3*209 


6 


26,014 

Q 

.1804 

18 

41,160 

17,g;*3 

12,842 

1998 

1 7,7281 106 

547 

278 

65,805 

3182 

_5.50 

2 

.. 

3.533 


Number of Vessels which arrived at, and sailed from, Cronstadt, in the following 

Years : 


Years. (Ships. 

1703 1 

Years. Ships. 

1774 727 

Years. Ships. 

oen 

1714 16 

1780 664 


1720 75 

1787 783 

17Q7 0>TM 

1724 180 

1788 944 


1736 100 

1789 837 

174Q •901 

1744....; 264 

1790 992 

1 Am 1 1 s K 

1750 272 1 

1791 1038 

IMOO On.i 

1758 402 

1792 961 

1 1 1 oa 

1764 360 

1793 877 
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OuANTiTiBS of Russian Produce and Merchandize exported from St. Peters- 
burg by British Ships, and by American and other Foreign Ships, during 
the Year 1804. 


ARTICLES. 


Iron pood* 

Cle«a hemp.f 

Ortsilol ditto “O* 

Half-clean ditto do. 

liemp codilie 

TweJve-head fla* do. 

Nine-head ditto do. 

Si.';* head ditto ^ do. 

F!ax coddle do. 

I'aJlow do. 

Potash do. 

Bristle'? do. 

Isinglass do. 

Feathers f. do. 

Cordage do. 

Ravenduck pieces 

Flenis do. 

Drillings do. 

Sailcloth do. 

Broad diaper arshs. 

Narrow ditto do. 

Broad linen do. 

Narrow ditto do. 

Crash do. 

Tongue. paits 

Mats pieces 

Deals do. 

Lathwood do. 


Wheat do. 


Calfskins do. 

Bearskins do. 

Squirrel-skins.. ^ do. 


Fox-tails do. 


Horsehair do. 

Ox and cow hair do. 

Glue .• do. 

Old iron do. 

Wax do. 

Salted beef do. 

Caviare do. 

Rhubarb do. 

Macaroni do. 

Hides do. 

Oakum do. 

Honey do. 


Goat-hair do. 

Fustic do. 

Junk do. 


Cinnamon . 

Soap 

Hams 

Tar 


Linseed oil V.V.V.V.V.V.V.'.V.V.V/,^^^^ do! 


VOL. If. 


{British Ships. 

American. 

65 

Other Nations 
331 

TOTAL SHIPS. 

781 

‘175,838 

278,264 

106,288 

760,390 

•1,092,05!; 

187.495 

184,051 

1,463,601 

134,026 

87,694 

122,629 

314,349 

217,348 

3,340 

128.991 

349,679 

9.901 

652 

, 12,337 

22,890 

270,452 

3,244 

47,572 

321,268 

18,621 

15 

5,791 

24,427 

36 


. ^J()5 

341 

13,415 


6,483 

19,898 

1,528.022 

1,828 

398,093 

1,927,943 

21,091 


158,291 

179,382 

26,756 

1,569 

9,588 

37,913 

5,746 

104 

1,155 

7,005 

14,731 

419 

3.53 

15,503 

38,885 

13,613 

10,016 

92,519 

89,864 

23,044 

13,265 

126*173 

21,877 

19,648 

5,853 . 

47,378 

6,532 

1,090 

2,087 

9,709 

415 

32.190 

20.710 

53,315 

50,209 

83,686 

43,905 

177.800 

155,476 

10,546 


166,022 

1 838 

949 


2,787 

71,397 




71,397 

967,900 

3,298 

53,00.5 

1,024,203 

11,110 

572 

766 

12,448 

7,570 

1,000 

29.200 

37,770 

132,359 


3.772 

136,131 

28,001 




28.001 

36,388 


18,948 

55,336 

3,470 


35,450 

38.920 

; 21,600 

48,014 

516, *>07 

585,651 

15,200 

1,100 

892 

17,192 

1,90.5 


376 

2,281 

2,380 


4,200 

6, .580 

s 14,219 


13,552 

27,771 

4,000 



4.000 

i 799 1 

5 

11 

815 

4,242 


3,663 

7,905 

2,771 


95 

2,866 

90 


■ 16 

106 

5,641 


4,834 

10,525 

4,208 


4,223 

8,431 

2,460 i 


109 

2,577 

.50 • 

2 

.451 

503 

122 1 


I5i 

137 1 

628 i 

• 

40 

668 

1 4,327 


67A0S 

71,830 

203 



203 

39 


9 

48 

1,147 

319 

50,944 

32,410 

29 



29 

484 



484 

140 



• 140 

i 15 


57 

72 

* 107 


101 

208 

i 300 




300 

i 14 


3 

45 

673 


12,337 

13,010 

39 


5 

91 

483 


8,790 1 

9,273 

121 


i 3,694 ; 

3,815 

20 


1 32 i 

52 
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UUSSTA 


Exclusive of the foregoing articles there were shipped from St. Petersburg 
in 1804, by ships (not British) to foreign countries, the following articles, the 
exportation of which were then either prohibited to be admitted, or hot de- 
manded in tlic English market : viz. — 


Cast iron 


1,41,5 Madder 

...poods 

98 j Down 

.poods 

12 

Iron anchors 

do. 

27 Sandal wood 

... do. 

507 Quilts 

.pieces 

10 

Copper 

do. 

796 Dyewood*. 

do. 

2,425 Felt 

, do. 

224 

Wax can (lies 

do. 

375 Castoreum 

.... 6 lb. 

W'atch coats 

. do. 

48 

Heinpsettl oil.... 

do. 

1 59,336 Treacle 

... lb. 

378 Mattresses 

. do. 

10 

Olive oil 


66 Tea 

.... do. 

50 Oxen boms 

. do. 

86,500 

Tniin-oil 

do. 

19,746 Cotton 

... do. 

3 Ditto bones 

. do. 

62,000 

S^)le leather 

do. 

17,045 Catskills 


Locks 

1 . do. 

300 

liesin 

. . do. 

228 Marten-skins 


4ft Swan-skins 


300 

ritcli 

...'! do. 

876 Ditto muffs 


1 ]Mouutuin fox skins 

1,042 

Camel-hair 


92 Sable muffs 


11 Ditto tails 


15 

Brimstone 


10 I )itlo tip]»ets 


26 Hare sacks 


7 

Sausages 


48 Ditto skins 


7 Squirrel ditto 


42 

Liquorice 


3 1 Ermine-skins .... 


1,180 Ditto tails 


150,000 

Tobacco 


5,727 Ditto .sacks 


2 ; Calmook-Tool(X)ps. 


11 

Aniseed 


126 Iron iK-sisteads.... 


2 1 1 T-amh ditto 


12 

Caraway -seed... . 

.... do. 

1,694 Masts and spars. 


82 I Paper hangings .... 


1,536 

Wonnseed 

do. 

196 i Balks 


132 i Napkins 

.pieces 

620 

Pepper 

.... do. 

174 ! Sofas 


13 Blea(‘hcd linen 

..arslij 

12,331 

Galhiuts 

do. 

37 I Chairs 


48 Ditto striixjd and 



Alum 

.... do. 

329 Morocco leather . 


51 i»rinted 

do. 

12,867 

Steel 

.... do. 

63 Wolfskins 


4 Warm slices 

..pairs 

30 

Salummoniac ... 

do. 

26 1 Ditto i»eUsses 


6 I French wine 

bottles 

1,000 

Vitriol 

do. 

5 ; 


1 




State of the Exports from St. Petersburg to Fraiieo, according to the Custom-house Books ai 

St. Petersburg, from 1772 to ISOd, 


1773 I 1782 I 1783 1784 j 1785 17Hli 1787 ITHS 178{» I7‘>1 j 1702 1703 1802 1803 

80 I 81 i 15 30 I :W I 2« 1 ID O*-* 81 ,05 70 j 37 j j 1 13 

121,805' 137, 17,515 75,. 'i!ll 4S, 050 .V.lylHn 11,571 1M>,3K3 S0,'.>.50 ‘>2.!M0 iH).070 43,758: g .. »,7n. 

211,208 2S.'i,8»l 24, 7KHi . 7, 5113 S;i, 101 00,005 00,007 252,01.3 81,2.57 104,337 20 1, 20!>! 114,208 tS ' .. 48,2«; 

80,411, 130,005 20,225' 38,807 73,031 i 1.5,025' 5,323 7.5,208 81,583 20,040 .32,112: 31,604 .. 2,03. 

60,2.50 103,805: 8,820 42,323 28,0211 5 702' 17,00,3, 70,070 87, lOO; 20,727 42,2I2| 40,.500 

2 004! C4Ji 1,114 207 11,100! 1,011 III. 38 4»0; 44 75' 130 - ji 

1,0071 370; .. .. J OoJ 7,110 00 •• i 1,740; .. .. I 35 - « i 

12: .. j 1281 1,57' loj 07 - ; 300 197i flO 120' 174 -O .. I 

700 405 1,300( 53fi; 771H .. : 1,014; •• i 104' 445 4,553j 1,215.5 1 57 

1,220 420^ 327 303 2roi 8I5' 1,202* .. I 870! .. i ^5 

21,152 10,749 34,778' 10,150 43,330 .18,712* 24,530 'J7,110 30,403 20,148 .ll,l33j 1,510:'S’5 

08' .. I 10| 0 111 .. I 1.50 I, .30-1 008! 7j 012' .. ' j, 

147 017; 28 17«; 120 100; 203. 351; 310; OHl 1..523 108 S'® 

1.890' 2,140 1,143 2,184' 1,181 1,820 1,201 1,8.38 2,124 6,191 3,500 3* "S ‘g 

3,237, 8,-505 3,204 1,20.3; 8,200 11,828 13,744 ; 7,018 10,805 13,4.33 0,414 C* .. 37 

103,9851 1,099 100 27,700 52,080 0,000| 1,940 48,:j82 0,075; 2,700 11,300 9,000. “•£ 

..I ' .. 248 .. 105 1,230= 1.097 7,412 1,273 1,323 003 'g'g .. .27,77 

12,1271 i.WO' 1,090 .. .. I .. 3.300 2.853 (*^ 

3,172' 13,115 3,003 5,877 .. 1,119 .. 3,172 12,915 .. 2,770 *-, 

717 3.723! 937 4,091 2,262 343 1,180 2,1.58 4 Of-9 885 10,310 900 £ g 

2,472! 6, 5541 315 1,415! 2,744 4,837 24,283 j 2,054 2,409 2,229 527 S S 

2 >,3751 I .. I 5,,395| .. .. 530 1 .. ! 9,822' 70S 4,097 

5,000' .. I l,05o! 2,.30O ]0,80o! .. 3,000! 3,22o’ 5,85o! 15,4C0 18,080 5,010 g 5 .. 50 

.. I . ■ 29,442' 25,320 39,870 67. 803 6 ,792 34,300 45, 853' J68 

Value of Gold and Silver imported in 1803 = 1,007,510 roubles. 

* .. in 1804 152.310 „ 


lYeaT*.] 

1772 

{Ships. 

46 

Irou,iu barit.pdfl. 

10?,.330 

Hemp, clean, do. 

147,994 

— outshot. 

..do. 

24,881 

— half-clean, do. 

19,652 

Flax, 12-head do. 

677 

~ 9 dc 6 hd. do. 

1,014 

iNintilaas .. 

..do. 

11 

Bristles . . - 

•do. 

1,242 

Wax 

. .do. 

422 

Tallow .... 

..do. 

1.7,767 i 

Flems 

.pcs. 

1 

Rarenduck. 

.do. 

4,150 : 

Saili loth. . . 

do. 

1,(95' 

Deals 

doz. 

1,906, 

Harcskins . 

.pCH. 

16,530: 

Fotashes ... 

pds. 

4,456' 

Wheat.... chefs. 

Hempcodille.pd 

4,197; 

Cordage 

.do. 

1,111 

Horsehair .. 

.do.l 

2,1751 

Ilempseed oildo. 

9,473 \ 

Linseed oil.. 

.do. 

992/ 

Mats 

pcs. 

. , 

R orse-taila. 

.do. 

. , 



Principal Exports from St. Petersburg to the United States of America, from 1783 to 1805 inclusive. 
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RUSSIA 


PjliNCiPAL Articles exported from St. Petei’sburg’, in 1804, to Countries not British. 


I-S 

IS 

K'S 


For 


43 

39 

30 

26 

24 

23 

14 

i 

1 


831 

365] 

65 

781 


Prassia... 
jLubec.. .. 
Denmark. . 
Sweden.. .. 
Prance .... 
Amsterdam 

Spain 

Portugal.. . 

Rnstoc 

Italy ..... 

Sound 

Bremen.... 
Philadel- 
phia... - - 
Other portsl 
and 

I Elsinore .. 

Several 
Nations.. •• 
English 
Ships.... 
American.. 


Total . . . . 


Iron. 


1st sort. 


poods. 

2,050 

1,470 

10,254 

32*837 

8,388 

16,396 

6,940 

18’,H03 


106,288 

.475,838 


Hemp. 


poods. 

7,^.»7 

15,048 

15,813 

17,201 

55,495 

2,270 

13,775 

0,030 

784 

2 

’3261 

5. no 


184,051 

,003,055! 


2d. 


puoils. 
7,606 
3,708 
47 054 
20,021 
7,09 1 
2,651 
15,853 
6 122 
3,065| 


2,108 


122, 620 j 

134.020 


3d. 


poods. 

.'i,293| 
78,635 
5,872 
3.324 
10,000 
2,328 
13,283, 
2,69*2 
6,82.3 1 

*732 


278,264 187,495 87,*»»4 


128.991 

217,348 

3.340, 


760, 3.»0 1,463,601 341,349] 3^,679| 


Flax. 


Cord- 


II 

Soap. 


Hemp 

Oil. 

Lin. 

(jil. 

Red 

Lea- 

ther. 

Pot- 

12 head 

Odo. 

Odo. 

age. 


^ J 



poods. 

poods 

pds. 

pds. 

po.ids. 

poods. 

poods. 

pds. 

poods. 

pds. 

poods. 

pomin 

604 

17 

‘225,248 

3,308 

588 

70 

49,738 

308 

48,068 

30,22/ 

146 

1,875 


719 

44.814 

32,071 

0,845 

1640 

55,264 

478 

13,74.'! 

22,41 

1,909 

1,246 


20,845 

1,132 

4,082 

807 

0 

*25.820 

136 

lOH 

5.34 

1,888 

925 

151 

465 

25,883 

2,267 

301 

5 

16,139 

361 

216 

2,47 

22 



1,419 

712 

10 

189 



. 

70,77= 


210 



50,338 

*2 488 

34 

300 



.. 

19,77- 

4,521 

17,842 

53 

496 

442 

191 

. , 

1800 

.... 


26 


985 

*20,844 

101 

14,312 

705 

2,0s6 

365 

94 

2,004 

2411 

302 


2,284 


5,037 

2,809 

327 

10 

10,303 

. . 

115 

3,01 

4,591 



2 


100 

.... 


4,973 

.... 



2,748' 

• .... 







20, 




103 

2,175 

”22 

« 

6 





”10 

4,07 

47,572 

5,701 

.305 

39,688 

398.0 03 

50,044 

12,337 

6223 

159,33^ 

3004 

67,503 

158,29 

270,452 

18,621 

30 

i 38,885 

1,328,022 

1,147 

673 

2208 


121 

4,327 

21.0<i 

3 244 

15 



1,828 

319 




•• 


321,208 

24,427 

■ 34) 

92,191 

1,9*27,943 

; 52,410 

13,010 

8131 

159,336 


71,830 



1.1 

fa 

sz.’t 


1 

331 

385 

65 

781 


For 


Prussia. . . . 

I.uliec 

Id ninark. . 
Jwedeu.... 
France . . 
XiDBterdam 

[Spain 

Portugal 
I Rnstoc- . 

I Italy... 
-Sound.. 
Bremen 
IPhilade 
phia. 
Elsinore 


Sail- 

cloth. 


pieces. 

2.917 

2,189 

8,996 

778 

130 

2(i5 

1,414 

3,386, 

140 


200 

10 


English 

Ships.... 

Anicricati 


Total... 


20,710 


415 

32,190 


[lavon- 

duck. 

l^Iems 

Cala- 

manco 

rable- 

ctotbs 

Nap- 

kins. 

Ditto 

1 loth. 

Whit* 

do. 

Print- 
ed do. 

Suck 

Cloths. 

W heat. 

Linseed. 

sl 

M’ie 

Tar. 

i 

1 

Bristl 

pieces 

pieces 

pieces 

pieces 

piece.- 

arshines 

arsh. 

arsh. 

arshines. 

chet. 

chef. 


pds. 

pds. 

pood 

99ti 

5 

1202 





• » 

200 


1,280 

‘ 145 


87 

1 

1,841 

2,323 

30 




•ioo 


2,525 

2,940 


886 

7582 

21 

4,^ 

5,011 

1,827 

28 



8,080 

10,475 

1,200 

39,875 


7H3 



4 

; 

301 

96 




330 



200 

898 

1 

3 


28 


*28 

16 




.176 



.... 


600 

23 


6 

f 

160 


201 

13 

230 

19J10 

250 


200 


:i6,284 

47 


4 

3,< 

516 

467 


8 

108 

670 

300 

51) 

350 

10,415 



, , 


3,012 

693 

606 

36 

282 

565 

1.106 

11,617 

9,180 

10,113 


51 

1208 

6 


20 


. . 


.... 



.... y 

884 



. . 

3 


5 

500 

5 

1 420 
1 5 

20 



14,175 

* ' 


475 

l’,200 




292 


13,265 

5,853 

Ij 2087 

57 

620 

43.905 

12,331 

12,867 

53,005 

35,450 

18,948 

1155 

8790 

451 


80,861 

21,877 

! 65.12 

15 


205,685 

73,235 


967,900 

3,470 

36,388 

5746 

483 

50 

26,7 

•23,044 

10,048 

1 1090 



94,232 

949 


3,298 



104 


2 

h' 

126,173 

47,378 

j 070.- 

72 

620 

343,822 

j 86,515 

12,867; 1,U24,*203 

1 

38,920 

55,336 

7005 

i 9273 

503 

37,' 


Ships anived and departed at St. Petersburg in 1804. 




ARRIVED. 


Lasts. 

Wintered. 


S 





J2 2 li 






NATION S. 

•o 

0) 

V 

s 

•g 

1 

•S 

1 

i 

•i 

s 

!> S 
.S-gS 

i 

'a 

1 

i 

rl 

1 

1 


55 

Hi 

H 

a 

0* 



o tea 

CO 

. 

-5 

i. 

u 

£ 

u 


9 

12 


4 

16 

9 

21 

1,2.50 

2,360 

8 

1 


4 

137 

32 

210 

385 

75 

382 

37,208 

37,005 

6 

1 

Americatt 1 


18 

9 

.19 

66 

40 

66 

6,400 

6,400 



'i ' 

48 

9 

5 

62 

63 

2,783 

2,705 




2 

29 

5 

16 

50 

42 

50 

2,264 

2;317 

.... 

2 


2 

44 

16 

18 

78 

71 

75 

4,460 

4,098 

1 

4 



•9 



0 


0 

054 

054 



Portuguese 

*4 

13 

62 


•• 

13 

62 

*3 

59 

12 

62 

083 

3,402 

08.1 

8,670 

1 

2 

2 

Jitibec.. . 


10 

3 

2 

15 

15 

15 

567 

567 





11 



11 

11 

9 

350 

325 


2 

amrl 14r<>men 


2 


’i 

3 

2 

3 

105 

105 



lf,IUSIOiirg aua jjreiwvM • • • s • s • 


12 

’i 


13 

13 

13 

617 

618 











45 

45 





1 



* 


1 



Total 

22 

408 

■ 1 “’ 

.101 

i 781 

341 

' 781 

61,727 

62,401 

1.1 

12 
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List of Goods imported into St. Petersburg in 1803. 


ARTICLES. 


Weight, I 
Measure, 
Number. 


Alum 

Amalgams 

.....do. 

AppleK, ^ears, and plums, 

fresh d”* 

Apothecaries’ drugs do. 

Arsenic 

Almonds do. 

Amber and mother-of-pearl . do. 

Bearer.skins pieces 

Borax poods 

Butter . do. 

Books, printed 

Birds, living 

Coals poods 

Coma do. 

Coffee do- 

Ciimamon do. 

Capev do. 

Cardamiims do. 

Corliim‘al do. 

Cinnabar do. 

Chocolate lbs. 

Ciisrants puo(J^ 

Calamus do. 

Cherries do. 

Clothes and linen do. 

Cork a do. 

— wood do. 

Canvass, smooth and co- 
le ired arshines 

(Jam el'faair pood . 

Cheese, i'urmesan do. 

— ’ English and Dutch do. 

Crucibles do. 

Carpets quadr. arshinet- 

Cotton cloths dozen 

— linen do. 

— rousliu do, 

— silk.. V do. 

— raw do. j 

— spun, white do. i 

— ditto, coloured do. 

goods, with and without 

silk arshines 

— velvets, narrow do. 

— ditto, broad do. 

— thickset and plush do. 

fustian do. 

— calico, and 1-2 do. breadth, do. 

— ditto, broad do. 

rloth do 

— ditto do. 

— ditto do. 

— muslin, plain do. 

Colours, blue poods 

— carmine do. 

— various do. 

— red do. 

— ochre do. 

— light yellow and sea- 


green 


— white 


— yellow 


Elixir 


Earth and clay 


Enamel 


Feathers, as Dstrich. . . 


— plumes 


— quills 

...pieces 



. . . .poods 



Fish, Swedish and Norway 


salt-herrings barrels 

— Dutch and English do... do. 

— snebovies and sardels , .poods 

— all other fish do. 

Flittts do. 

Fraiikincease do. 

Oilly.flowers do. 

Gall-applea do. 

Gla.vs goods, all kinds poods 


Declared 
V ulue. 

roubles. 
•l 74,4/5 
5,050 
1,200 


ARTICLES. 


87,747 

10 : 1,822 

10,07.7 

40,022 

045 

234,440 

11,475 

18,813 

S9U98 

1,800,492 

47,004 

101 

20 

088 

772 

1,147 


Gold and silver in ducats.. poods 

— Albertstbaler in silver... do. 

— gold in bars do. ( 

— silver do do. 

Gum Senegal and arabic ... do. 

Gum, all kinds do. 

Ginger do. 

Gloves, silken and woollen.. doz. 

Goods unnamed *. . .poods 

Goods fortbe imperial cabinet do. 

Horses number 

Hops pootts 

Hangings, all kinds of papjir .... 

iron wire do. 

Ivory and tortoiseshell .... do. 

Indigo do. 

lnstruments,mathematical.piecesi 

— musical do. 

— harpsichords and piano- 
fortes do. 

Lead poods 

— shot and ball do. 

— ore and red lead do. 

— ditto white do. 

Living animals heads 

Lemons and oranges, fresh 

— dry do 

— salt pipes 

— juice ank. 

Liiion, all kinds. arshines 

— tablecloths and napkins . do. 

Letters for printing do. 

Meat, smoked and salt, and 

sausages, and tongues. . .poods 

Madders do. 

Marble, wrought and un- 
wrought... do. 

M aterial goods do. 

Mustard do. 

Nutmeg blossoms do. 

— nuts do. 

Needles, pin, and tambour, do. 
Nails, ii on do. 

— brass do. 

— gilt do. 

Notes and note-paper do. 

Nuts, all kinds do. 

Oil, perfumed do. 

Oil, sweet do. 

Olives do. 

Orleans and safflower do. 

Otter-skins pieces 

Oysters, fresh and salt 

Precious stones 

Pictures, of all kinds 

Plates plates 

— copper do. 

Pi^T, as common reams 

— caid do. 

— iniperiaProyal do. 

— blotting do do. 

— in quires do. 

Pasteboard pieces 

Pearls poods 

Pearl barley do. 

Pepper do. 

Plumbs do. 

Pimento do. 

Porcelain, all kinds do. 

Quicksilver do. 

Rice do. 

Resin do. 

Ribbons, silk or velvet.. arshines 
Razors and knives dozen 

Saccharum Saturni poods 

Saffron do. 

Sajra do. 

Saucljth poods 

Sal ammoniac do. 

Shoemakers* awls pieces 


MM-irn’fc Omfnd 
Number. 


roubles. 
302,710 
527,200 
92,609 
177,600 
13,280 
6,050 
12,417 
2A75 
117,180 
3,729 
149, TIK) 
2,800 
10,822 
9,315 
48,505 
829,284 
85,540 
22,893 


59.098 
323.820 
80—13 ib. 
16,130 
780 
112 
2,487 
348 


1,718 

18 

02 

11,576,920 

47 

52 

3 


15,030 57/ 

7,324 25, 

303 : 

1,835 5,: 

*269 1 

3,808 46,1 

11 5,f 

159 f 

2,200 

1,775 39,^ 

15,000 ( 

{continued) 
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ARTICLES. 


SuIpLar pooiLi 

Silk d3. 

Silk goods, as velvet. . . .arshiiioA 

— as atlas do. 

— as taffety do. 

— as crape • • • do 

— asdiflerent kinds of ditto, do. 


— ditto, mixed with camel- 


hair and cotton do. 

Soap, Venetian and Greek. punda 

Scythes pieces 

Sealiugwax pounds 

Soda bottles 

Spe'iter poods 

Steel d(V. 

Statues of alabaster, parget, 

and marble do. 

Stones, as pebbles and whet- 
stones, Ac do- 

Stockings, silk dozen 

— woollen, &c do. 

— linen thread and other .. do. 

Sugar, refined pood.sj 

— molasses do. 

— lump do. 

— candied do. 

— raw do. 

— syrup do. 

Spirits, French brandy. . .ankers 

— Itslian dozen 

— arrack and rum ..... .ankers 

— sweet brandy and liquor do. 

Turpentine and oil poodsj 

Tliermometcrs and baro- 
meters piei 

Tobacco, canaster lbs. 

— Virginia poods^ 

— in rolls do. 

— rappee, all kinds do. 

~ Tuikish do. 

— pipes pieces 

Tartar p«)od.<< 

Tiles and chimney-pots . . pierosi 
Tin poods 


^ Weight, 
Measure, & 
N u mber. 

1 Declared 

1 Value 

ARTI C LES. 

Weight, 
Measuie, A 
M umber. 

Deri ari d 
Valse. 


! roubles. 

1 



roubles. 

2,726 

1 4,070 

Verdigris 

. .poods 

268 

0,509 

1,317 1 

1 323,841 

Tanille 

. .. do. 

7 

3,0S5 

s.oim 

13.000 

Vitriol M 

. . . do. 

379 

2,804 

1,545 

.3,310 

— oil 

. do. 

3,227 

34,782 

.1K,5«0 

30,723 

VioUtt roots 

. .. do. 

574 

2.4’<0 

4,:m 

3,0161 

WalkiiMsticks 

..dozen 

1,382 

- 14,973 

1,100 

3,500 

Watches, table, and rlocks.pieces 

1.34 

11,470 



— w’ouden ditto 

. .. do. 

2,165 

.3,800 

080 i 

1,000 

Water, mineral 

. ponds 

.... 

15,762 

7‘iO 

8,1. Id 

— sweet-scented 

.bottles 

6,432 

10, .337 

129,018 i 

51,002 

Wines, Hungar 3 \ &c. ... 

. . . do. 


272 

315 

585 

— Champagne R 

. .. do. 

1 96,707 

137,8.50 

715 ! 

030 

— Burgundy 

.. do. 

8,767 

10,551 

ift.iori 

87,72.5 1 

— French 

. hhd^ 

10,473 

650.248 

2,932 

13,179 

— Poriuguose 

.. do® 

2,705 

271,355 



— Spanish 

do. 

5.111 

294,985 

.... 

13,080 ! 

— llheuish and Moselle. 

. .. do. 

688 

89,236 



-- Grecisui 

.. do. 

206 

11, .180 


4,093 ! 

— capillaire 

bottles 

427 

(HO 

.‘12.’# ; 

12,074 ! 

Wine and cider vinegar . 

..hlifls.! 

1 ,W0 

35,365 

5,405 ; 

42,094 .Wound spirit and balsam. 

.bottles 

239 

» 610 

2.001 1 

20.087 'Wool, ooliiured and iiuco- ; 



23i>.2m ; 

2,931,100 ' 

loured 

. . do. 1 

652 

20,223 

i-io.or.# > 

l.llSHTO . 

\\'ooIlen goods, as Eitii> | 



49.3.58 ; 

377,434 ■ 

mine aishinps' 

2*2,915 

7/(00 

l,.5S0 

21,710 • 

— as Haiuquaii 

. . do. ; 

2. .366 

1,000 

28.410 ; 

230.320 - 

- as drugget, ftc 

. . do. i 

29,376 

10.700 

10 • 

1,158 •- 

— as ralamaut o ami 2-2 do. do. ' 

191.166 

55,820 

3,091 ' 

81,‘«48 i 

— us canielot and 1-2 do.. 

. . do. 

54 102 

26.139 

27.S ' 

2,0.50 i- 

— as ll.innel. Ac 

.. do. 

31,266 

14,810 

3,182 , 

62,725 j- 

- H canud-hair do 

.. do. 

21,879 

20.970 

234 

10,110 1- 

— as everlastings 

. . do. 

1,576 

1,755 

2,315 1 

1,5487 

— as shalloon 

.. do. 

152,611 

75, po 



— as homba-ins 

. . do. 

4,100 

2,490 

100 ' 

1,030 i- 

— as ker)‘e\nieres 

.. do. ! 

156,275 

315,726 

28 

42 1 

- as serge stripe and came'- j 



698 ■ 

17,602 j 

hair, with yarn and cotton i 



1,2 8 

17,140 1 

threads 

. . do. 

7,686 

11,21.5 

110 

2,108 I— all sorts 

.. do. 1 

602,102 

496,9;i8 

648 

9, -741 1- 

- as cloth, broad 

. . do. 1 

6.55.408 j 

2,552,666 

103 012 

2,180 - 

— as ditto, small 

. . do. { 

1,054,410 

1,549.407 

.3 390 ' 

14, .525 !- 

— as ditto, bordered 

.. do. 1 

120/250 1 

2.500 

103,000 

5,035 * 


1 

* j- 


10,422 

180,420 ' 


1 

i 

21.8.38.962 


That some idea may be formed of the importance of tlie trade, an esti- 
mate is given of the quantity of goods annually brought down from the interior 
to St. Petersburg, taking the average of the 10 years 1791 to 1800 inclusive. 


Iron. — All sorts from Siberia... 

old and new sable, &c. .. 

Loop 

cast 

old 

nails 

nail rod 

sheet 

Hemp 

Flax 

Tallow and candles 

Potash. — First and second sort.., 

Hides. — Called yufts 

Kristies. — Firstkand second sort 

Isinglass 

Wax. — White and yellow 

— candles 

Glue 

Hair. — Horse 

cow 

— elk 

reindeer 

Cordage. — All sorts of 


I 


Poods. 

3,300,000 

4,000 

2.3,OCO 

1,400 

Ic 

Feathers 

Sole leather 

Oil. — Hemp 

linseed 

train 

3,000 

Liquorice 

300 

Soap. — Hard and soft 

4,730,000 

Caviare 

393,000 

Old rope 

2,000,000 

Oakum 

.3.30,000 

Cotton \ 

120,000 

Horns. — Deer’s 

60,000 

reindeer 

8,000 

oxen 

10,000 

Salt beef 

25,000 

Rhubarb 

2,500 

Castor, or castor stone 

4,500 

Horse-tails 

4,000 

Morocco leather 

500 

Calfskins 

1,400 

Tobacco 

350,000 ^ 

Ilairpowder 


Poods. 

18,000 

40.000 

350.000 

140.000 

3.500 
1,000 

800 

200.000 

30.000 

2.500 

7.000 
1,800 

800 

700 

40.000 

50.000 

3.000 
2 

30.000 
400 

55.000 
150,000 

400 
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Twine 

Aniseed and caraway*seed 

Horfty 

Resin 

Tea from China direct 

Tar 

Steel 

Copper 


I’oods. 

1,000 

4.500 

12,000 

2.500 

30.000 
124,000 

4,000 

50.000 


Grain — buckwheat meal sifted 
grist millet sifted 


100,000 

40,000 


Total poods... 13,940,002 


Linen manufacture. — Broad of all soris, 

first and second 

— narrow, ditto ....^ 

diaper T 

ditto, narrow ditto 

hiickahuck 

Printed linen of all kinds 

fine blenched, in rolls 


700.000 
1,500.000 
1 ,700 000 
1.800.000 

2 .^ 0,000 

200.000 

12.5,000 


Total arshines.. . 6,27.5,000 


Karenduck 

Flems 

Drillings, bleached and unbleached. 

Tickens of all sorts 

Tablecloths, ditto 

NupK^ns, ditto *.... 

Paper hangings 

Sailcloth 


Total pieces.. 


Grain. — Linseed 

wheat 

oats and barley 

rye 

— — — malt 

pease 

barley groaUs 

hempseed 


Pieces. 

250.000 

200.000 

2.50.000 

14.000 

13.000 

16.000 
25.000 

200.000 


Chetwerts. 

200.000 

.500,000 

2.50.000 

167.000 

aoo.ooo 

1.50.000 

800.000 
1;50,00() 


Total chetwerts... 3,640,000 

Peltry and Skins. — Calf number 32.5,000 

bare l,500,o00 

bear 20,000 

fox 22,000 

5?quirrel 110 000 

Sable 33,500 

Marten 1,100 

Ermine 10,000 

Cat 10,500 

Lynx l/tOO 

Dog *...? 15,000 

Lamb 25,000 

Weasel 1,500 

Parchment, skins of 4,000 

W^olf. 18.000 

Polecat 2.000 

Sheep 116,000 

Squirrel tails ? 400,000 

Sable ditto 10,000 

Fox ditto 25,000 

Total number of skins... 2.629,900 


Mats. — First and second sort 

Tongues. — Neat’s tongues 

Flints 

Toolups, or fur gowns 

Timber. — Deals 

l/ithwood 

— yards and bowsprits ... 

— — musts 

boat musts 


j Horn. — Oxen number 

I Hoops. — W ood 

j Horse tails and manes 

! Morocco leather 


Pieces. 

1.700.000 

200,000 

1,000,01)0 

200,000 

3.530.000 
800,000 

159.000 

5.000 

3.000 

4.164.000 

100.000 
1,000,000 

100,000 

20,000 


Ships 5vliich arrived and departed, in 1815, at Cronstadt. 


DESCRIPTION. 

'Ko-enteredJ 

Total With 
arri- VVliole 

With 
Part of a 

With 

Bal- 

Foreign Ships 
under 

I Sailed. 


_ .. 

vals. dargo. 

Cargo. 

last. 

Russian Flag. 



English 

American 

Ilansc Towns 

Spanish 

Dutch 

Danish • 

Mecklenburg 

Oldenburg 

Portuguese 

Prussian 

Pappenbiurg 

Russian 

French 

Swedish and Norwegian 



31 


1247 


.178 


131 


738 
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Repobt of the Custom-house at St. Petersburg of the State of the Trade and the Duties 
collected at that Port and at Cronstadt in the Year 1815. 


By RnMian merchants. 

,t Foreign guests 

t, PaMetigers 

„ Captains and musters] 
of ships 

• Total 

Or about.... 


j EXPORTS. 

1 MPORTS. 


From the Port 
St. Petersburg. 

From the Port 
of Cronstadt. 

In all. 

Prom the Port of 
Sr. Petersburg. 

TOTAl.. 

roubles, cop. 
57,349,091 41 
49,833,702 2S 
9,905 0 

roub. Ap. 
70,528 90 
20,163 45 
650 0 

r#ublc*8. cop. 
57,419,620 31 
49,853,865 73 
10,600 0 

roubles. cop. 
39,578,4.54 42i 
25,176,283 79 
10,140 50 

roisbiea cop. 
96,998,074 734 
75,030,149 52 
*20,740 50 

81,066 86 

400,440 0 1 

482,407 

728,079 76 

1,210,487 48 

, 107,247,710 55 

491.783 22 i 

1 107,760,493 77 

65,492,050 464 

173,259,452 23^ 


I .£1,741, 7 .ns at 3s. 3(/. the rouble. 


The exportation of Russian produce amounts to roubles 106,374,9(13 Ot 

Re-exported foreign goods „ 949,746 94 


Exports exceed imports 

In 1814 — The exports amoiiuted to .. ..roubles 97,7(1 m.8.'>8 71^ 
„ The imports „ 64.4*21,760 *2]§ 


roubles 47,273,535 30^ 


In 1815— The exports uxceed those of 1814 by roubles 14.907,635 55i 

„ The imports ditto ditto ,, 1,071,198 1D| 


Contraband and confiscated goods sold by the St. Petersburg custom-house and others 

amounting to roubles 

Gold and silver imported in bars and coin , , 


444,0.59 64 
691, *480 0 


DUTIES. 

EXPORTS, 

IMPORT S. 

TOTAL. 

Collected at the 
Port of 

St. Petersburg. 

Collected at 
the Port of 
Cronstadt. 

In all. 

Collected at the 
Port of 

St. Petersburg. 

Ciistems 

Ditto for the quarautiue 

establishment 

Tonnage duty 

Extra taxes 

Taxes on small shops 

Ditto sundry 

Total ; 

The amount of duties in 18 

roubles, cop. 
3,289,585 54 

32,898 79i 

roub. cop. 
8,014 804 

84 20| 

l,hl 36 

roubles, cop. 
3,297,599 834 

3*2,983 9 

J, 71 l 30 j 

roubles, cop. 
7,063,329 914 

1 157,531 864 

1 14,711 35 

1 5,885 834 

roubles, cop. 
10,360,929 75 

190,517 954 
41,175 60 
14,711 35 
69,993 U 
7,597 194 

3,322,483 824 j 
14 Avas 

9,810 46 

3,332, ‘294 28| i 7,241,461 96| 

10,684.924 75| 
11,905,177 3 } 

I 


Therefore in 1815 the duties hare fa llen off. . j 1,220,232 284 


Official Account of the Values of the Imports and Exports, and Amount of 
Customs Duties at St, Petersburg, from 1805 to 1830 inclusive. 


Years. 

Imports. 

Exjiorts. 

n ; 

« Duties. 

Years. 

1 

i 

Imi)orts. 

Expt)rts. 

Duties. 

1805 

1806 

1807 

1808 

1809 

1810 
1811 
1812 

1813 

1814 

1815 

1816 
1817 

roubles. 
20,478,047 
18,710,234 
18,114,443 
1,452,223 
5,159,798 
10,058,485 
25,472,332 
41,739,114 
80,613,958 
75,169,463 
65,961,238 
90,204,829 
118,743,838 1 

roubles. 

30,151,653 

28,997,388 

28,945,545 

5,875,896 

20,314,406 

25,798,279 

39,838,862 

59,626,165 

55,173,681 

92,768,886 

107,989,493 

77,766,729 

100,704,113 

roubles. 
6,085,222 
5,230,300 
4,982,461 
918,056 
2,277,908 1 
3,204,847 1 
5,562,332 
10,023,966 ! 
15,475,972 
11,905.177 
10,684,924 
13,908,416 
20,986,305 

1818 

1819 

1820 
1821 
1822 

1823 

1824 

1825 

1826 

1827 

1828 

1829 

1830 i 

roubles, i 

151.258.904 
111,106,315 
168,256,897 
135,420,718 
104,166,738 
105,969,720 
120,423,890 
115,164,068 
120,188,634 
126,666,415 
131,480,572 
149,135,403 

144.899.905 

roubles. 
100,675,732 
84,998,642 
105,085,920 
100,631,673 ' 
97,932,490 
104,070,326 
97,729,518 
121,174,898 
91,591,514 

I 116,794,217 
[ 107,207,647 
107,428,928 
111,255,171 

roubles. 

23,163,291 

20,623,839 

29,747,994 

25,707,705 

21,656,636 

22,386,579 

27,012,661 

30,056,764 

31,633,413 

34.503,722 

36,658,514 

41,184,831 

37,697,566 
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List of Imports into St. Petersburg according to the specified Weight and Measure, in 

1815 and 1816. 


articles. 


pood* 

Alum do. 

Almond*, do. 

bitter do. 

AIopr... do. 

Anchovies d^J. 

Aiiastto do. 

Antimony do. 

— — > rtguhni.... do. 

Appl''* »nd pear* ban el* ^ 

— — • dry pooda 

Apothecaries* ware, n. ii paicel* 

Aquafortis g pood.'' 

Argot do. 

Arxeiiio do. 

Asat'ixtida do. 

Ba sam Copuiva do. 

Bay leaves do. 

— — lierrie*..... do 

Bldkk printing 

•— — Frankfort do. 

Borax do. 

BriniMtone do. 

BmI*!.* cliestsl 

Cacao pooda| 

C«ne spiiii pieces 

Camphor do. 

Caiithariden do. 

C'lper* do. 

Canlamums do. 

Carmine...., uuz. 

Cl. ob pood* 

Cai tanien do. 

Cement barrelKl 

Chalk poodhl 

«— red do. 

Cheese do. 

Cloth shears pieces] 

Cloves poodrtj 

('irinabar do. 

C’noamon and Cassias Lignea. . do. 

Cobalt do. 

Corh'iital do. 

Ctffee do. 

Cotton, raw do. 

Cotton ware : 

Calicoes, cambrics, kisses, mus- 
lin arshinesj 

Coverlets pieu( 

Quiltings arshines 

Tricos dozerii 

Stockings do. 

Fustian arshines 

Not named do. 

Corks bal. 

Corkwood poods 

Coriander do. 

Cream of Tartar do. 

Currants do. 

Dutch pink do. 

Earthenware parrels 

Elephants’ teeth pol. 

Emcril pul. 

Enamel lbs. 

Figs poods 

Fruits in brandy gallons 

Galangal poods 

Galls ^ do. 

ducats 

ginger poods 

Gloves of leather dozens 

Grindstone. .pieces 

Gnm benjamin poods 

copal do. 

— — guajec ^ do. 

~ Senegal and arable do. 

tragacanth do. 

-- elastic do. 

Hazelnuts, &c do. 

barrels 


1813 


2^,000 

73.87D 

3,e04 

79 

2U1 

120 

41 

^‘,428 

42 
129 

3 , 4 ^ 

745 

152 

167 

438 

3 


897 

4,465 

104 

318 

1,000 

482 


41 

224 

15 


17,:t56 

416 

“riT 

537 

37 

1,070 

*778 

21,796 

17,905 


15,385 


410 

6,IH5 

08 

3,839 

3,925 

443 

**64 


648 

*182 

K28 

19,781 

538 

”200 

224 

*”04 

1,498 

100 


20,701 


1816 


3,037 

27.756 

6,856 

30 

' 571 

443 
2,852 
589 
6 

4,40U 

47 

37 

109 

767 

783 

108 

177 

452 

236 

18 

43 

23i» 

7,501 

12 

4.35 

3,085 

490 

14 

118 

14 

967 

169 

8 

108 

21,406 

30 

3,088 

56 

353 

10 

1,309 

6 

1.688 

74,715 

4,159 


[,218,«;24 

1,089 

20,331 

056 

658 

9,707 

167,004 

385 

4,864 

72 

732 

1,126 

595 

2,606 

32 

275 

21 

784 

1,312 

1,019 

3 

5,284 

3,439 

446 

3,233 

G50 

22 

43 

1,055 

6 

26 

1,102 

18,051 


ARTICLES. 1 

1815 

1816 

Hops 

. . . .poods 

14 

34 

Incense 


1,018 

037 

Indigo 


7,986 

21,071 

India beirie* 

do. 

133 

261 

liistrumentp, iron 


5,995 

5,640 

Ipecaeuanba 


104 

19 

Lead in pigs 


72,532 

76,977 

in leaven 


23 

148 

Lemons and oranges 

....boxes 

21,043 

45,160 

-- juice 


183 

238 

salted 

do. 

179 

12 

Litharge 

. . . apoods 

2,485 

1.^8 

Madder 

* ... do. 

15, .335 

7.594 

Magnus 


2,311 

1,118 

Mtiina 


31 

83 

Melting puts 

. . . . pieces 

57,239 

23,970 

Millstone 


214 

100 

Minium 

....poods 

4,9./i 

5,179 

Molasses 


2,045 

2,557 

Motber-of-pearl 



238 

Musk seed 



6 

usket flints 

. . .pieces 

180,000 

200,000 

Nankin 

do. 

12,912 

20,857 

white 

, .arshiueB 


1 .262 

Napcl yellow 

. . . .pood* 

22 

226 

Needles 


5,894 

2,276 

wire 

poods 

.... 

17 

Nutmegs 


54 

45 

Oil, salad and ordinary... 


8,188 

12,445 

bay 


110 

134 

palm 


.... 

15 

smelling 

. . .glasre* 

.... 

12,586 

turpentine 

. . . .poods 


293 

vitriol 


.... 

31 

Olives 


508 

1,597 

Oranges, dry 

do. 

832 

451 

Oysters 

.. .barrels 

467 

417 




345 

Pnarl barley 

... .po ids 

.... 

140 

i’earls 



1 55 

Feel, lemon 


”i*ic 

1,831 

! 64 

I 405 

Pepper 


20! 180 

7,057 

Peruvian bark 


672 

37 

Pimento 


385 

921 

Pit coals 

.chaldrons 

950 

899 

ditto 


1,521 

48 

Porcelain 



16 

Purtt 

. . . barrels 

.... 

1,047 

Potters' ore 

.... poods 

286 

38 

Prunelloes 

do. 


39 

Prunes. . 


8*4,742 

16,875 

Pumice 


12,072 

9,652 

Quercitron bark 


27,018 

22,007 

Quicksilver 


347 

79 

Raisins. 


1.828 

15,314 

Reed cane 

. .bundles 


10,432 

Rice 

.. . .po ds 

44,779 

75,684 

U(%t, irens 


850 

215 

S.iflrun 


28 

14 

Sago • 


305 

707 

Sal ammoniac 


1,500 

1,803 

Salt 


811,390 

228,572 

Sarsaparilla 


1,786 

1,740 

Senna 


00 

75 

Shellac 


600 

1,064 

Sumach 


658 

1,096 

Silk, raw 


*269 

392 

Silk Manufactures 




Atlas 

..arshines 

.... 

79,872 

Crape and tulle 


..y. 

16.078 

Gros de Naples et de Tours ... do. 


16,8 9 

— — de Florence 



15.455 

Lace 



3,283 

Levantine 


.... 

75,890 

Petinet 



780 

Rips and mireps 

do. 


5,835 

Stockings '• 

...dozens 


149 

Ribbons 

.■•.pieces 


41,010 

Serge 

.arshines 

— 

0,560 


{continued) 
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ARTICLES. 


Taffety arshiiiesj 

Flort'nce do. 

Velvet do. 

Velver, and velvet do. 

Wax. taffety do. 

Mot named t. do. 

Silver I|»!«. 

Skinp, beaver pairs 

bear do. 

do. i 

fitchat piece- f 

fox pairr 

lynx 

martens do. 

d«». 

~ ■■ uiiisqu.'ihb do. 

— ^ do. 

— — seal do. 

Slate boanls chests] 

Smalt poods 

Spelter do. 

Sponge do. 

Steel do. 


2,S11 

li.tMl 


5,4Hl 


4'i 

2 ;*r 


Strings 

Sugar of lead 

raw 

vefiuod 

. . . . pooWsf 

do. 

.... do. 

3,97.5 

.3'»II,9I6 

Teas. Is 

. . . pieces 1 

8;.6t»o 

Threat 

, . . .poovis 


Til 

do. 

I7,s56 

foil 

....do. 

134 


Tob.ii:oo, in leavt'S poods] 

mat'ufactiired do. i 

Cipars do. 

siiufl' do. 

Tortoiseshell do. ] 

Tripoli do. . 

Truffles do. 

Turpentine do. 

Turmeiic do 

Twist do. 

Types chost^I 

Umber poods) 

Vanilla lbs.‘ 

Verdigris poods! 

Verditer do. j 

Vitriol do. 


Water, smelling plas.*.eMi 

mineral pitchers | 

Wheels, fellies pmr.ij 

White lead poods. 

Wine, Spanish, A: Portuguese. . pipes' 


9:1 .1 
1,0 H 
U 
3S2 
7a 
10 

r/w 

4,077 

m 

OHri 

2ao 

3,282 

30,008 
227 ,,'107 
4,430 
5,184 


181ti 


A R T I C L R S. 


.51,912 Wine. French bbds. 

04,983 eagt-r do. 

je.56i Rtieiiisli ohmsj 

21,4.51 in bottles bottles] 

728 champagne do. 

114,523 cider do. 

104,780 Brandy, %Track, cogoiac, and 

14 «2fi schrum ankers 

242 Woad poods] 

7.764* Wood, Martin, Barbadoesaud 

428 Braxil do. 

1,.574 NiC'iragua do. 

50 logwood do. 

200 fustic do. 

434i iiye, rasped do. 

lil.4t>ti ligiiiiui vitft^ do. 

11,244 sassafras do. 

0,186 beeck do. 

36 ash 4Llo. 

50 elm do. 

8,012 mahogany feet 

:V2 ! maple do. 

47 I ebony do 

8 IWooIbn Manufactures: 

02 1 'Carpets arshines 

1.0S9 Canielots do. 

.38.3 3'*0 : CoiTfrltfr.s .pairs] 

84.35.5 'Ca si mere' pieces 

!>3 ;<’Iojh ur^hiiifs 

2.5,700 ' Flainin do. 

6 lltrugget.s do. 

18,111 Flannel do. 

.58 -Pati-ut iOtds do. 

1,206 Sdinet do. 

2,033 i.Sballonn.H do. 

703 iS'ockings. dozeii 

61 I I'icksetM arshines! 

116 ; Not named,,. 

166 W ool poods I 

3.5 1 CUT ds pieces 

93 . varn.s poods 

1,771 ; Misrtdlaneons ; 

o.hos j Clocks pieces’ 

73,773 i\Vatche.H do. 

75 ' llarpsic.hords do. 

237 I Knives and fork. s do/.eii 

215 pen and p icket cfli. 

1,217 j ray.ovs do. 

2 ■4 I Lead pencils do. 

1,0;4 ; Ostrich feathers and phmiages .pcs.j 

31.80.5 ;l*aMtcl< lbs, 

38,713 'Si’is.s<»rs doxim: 

.35,361 'Soja bottles 

9,198 jSurcade Ih.s. 

3,492 Umbrellas piere.nl 


1815 


1816 


322 

161,335 

104,121 


684 

73,890 

80,000 

13,708 

5,725 

832 

1,4.31 

105 

130 

297.816 

6,7.52 


116 

.56 

285 


6,653 

0a 

71 

141,168 

43,845 

1,808 

7.112 

430 

'* 3,702 
5.3,542 
100 603 
4.082 
5.601 
684 
3,073 
0B.5 
091 
70 

486,527 

12,162 

7,480 

22 221 
1^.1572 
1 .392 
64,084 
111,465 
2,765 
01^1 
70,017 
17,082 
.370 

I. 5,0.35 

367 

378 

Uf.dB 

32 

06 

201 

51 

257 

38 

1,.574 

598 

475 

II, 7.30 
249 
.3(>4 
920 
40.5 
720 
1.34 


Quantities of Merfhandize exiiortod from St. Petersburg to all Countries, duriiiff the 

Year 1817. ’ 


ARTICLES. 


Iron; viz, bar ' poods 

old do. 

Hemp, clean do. 

outsbot do. 

half.clean do. 

cudilla do. 

Flax, 12'head do. 

— i O'head do. 

■ ■ — codilla do. 

Tallow do. 

l*otash do. 

Bristles.. do. 

Isinglass do. 

Cordage.. do. 

Burgundy pitch do. 

Hides do. 

Wax do. 

Feathers do. 

Rice do. 

Corn and grain; viz., wheat chetwerts 


In British Ships. 
7.'17 

In American Ship.<«. 

50 

In Ships of other 
Nations. 

9ir 

104,382 

213,017 

25,226 

3,063 



1,010,592 

116,123 

17‘«,309 

89,3.59 

1.954 

59,450 

J 18,559 


50,761 

1,.59« 

52 

4,5.52 

3.50,841 

21 

41,519 

18,4.32 


4 2,568 

44,546 

' 8 

5,755 

1,111.821 

1.30,3.50 

! 046,885 

118,716 


1 306,355 

34,489 

*1,715 

! 4,490 

7,438 

53 1 

I 1,383 

7,647 

3.4.11 

1 20,440 

027 

1 

1 

i 10.365 

176 1 

41 

! 1.257 

22 1 

1830 

42 

5,178 


33^96 

130.952 ! 


73.502 


(co/itinutd) 
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A RTIC LES. 

In British Ships. 
737 

In American Ships. 
50 

111 Ships of other 

Nations. 

917 

U/kouf chetwertH 

862 



do. 

43.183 


578,33.1 



do. 

11,792 

.. .M 

6,007 


38,117 

.... 

9,553 

. do. 

1G2 


303 



185 

31, .502 

15,718 



• 1,500 

17,9*27 

20,136 


a; 

485 

39,368 1 

2,513 




r!i>»«k 


100,*205 

50,017 

104 

196,702 

.1,750 


2,000 



• 



1,433 

87,0-13 

2,230,595 


107 

1 • 




Deuls 


.... • 

— 

! 62,302 


Exclusive of the aBovc tliere wore shipped the following articles iu 1817 : 


,5R2 
8*23 1 
15*2 
IK 
11*2 
11 
3<Mi| 
87 
‘J*2| 
3:ui 
100 1 


For London, chiefly by Bri- 
tish Miips; 

Spelter pouda 

Black lead do. 

Cauth^idc'S do. 

Ipecacuanha.... do. 
Aurainpi^rnientiini do. 

Copper plates .... do. 

'J'lH ditto .... do. 

Auiaped do. 

I'onguca.pairsd^OO.do. 

Brilliiiga pieics 

Morocco leather . do. 
Squirrel skins .. . do. 77,0401 

— tails do. 149,280 

Quills do. 048,800 1 

Masts. . do. 00 

For Hull: 

Flax yam poods 

Burgundy pitch . . do. 

For Bristol : 

Narrow diaper . .atshiiics189 
For Boston, by American 

ships : 

Poles pieces 120 

Fur lAsith ; 

Macaroni poods ' 1 

Minerals box 

Cranberries ankers 2*20 1 

For Grangemouth : 

Linseed oil poods 

For Arbroath : 

Home hair poods 

— tails do. 

For Hotterdam: 
Tallow candles. poods 
For Orutuva; 

Hoop iron poods 559 

Anchors do. 10*2{ 

Ticking pieces 17 

Hats do. 84 

Wineglasses •... do. l,oooj 


Tumblers pieces 1,000; Horse-tails ponds 3,7.‘{2 Oxen skins. .. .pieres 


I'allow caudles . . do. 

Soap do. 

H o> se-nianes .... do. 

(lottoii twist d *. 

Linseed oil do. 

Aiiiset d do. 

Tongiit s pairs 

rablecloths 

Hats 

Calfskins 

Moroc<o leather 
QllillH 


24 


For Elsinore ; 

Potash poods 

Tallow candles .■ do. 

Soap d ». 

fly Americans ; 


I Caviare do. 

1 .35- Stick liquorice.... do. 

133 ; Wormseed do. 

Hi; Manna • • • do. 

iCuntharides do 


;^,0<i5: — tongues .....poo<lM 
948 Cow skins piecea 


947 

8 

1 ,049 


H3 Oxen houes do. 2(12,700 


Sheet iron poods 1,3l0 Ciiiiiamon do. 

■ ” ‘ ■ 2,858 Rhubarb do. 

230 Curled hair do. 

240 Iceland moss .... do. 

3 Sarsaparilla do. 

301 Sulphur do. 

1 00 : Treacle do. 

28o: Fennel-seed do. 

pieies 31! Oranges do, 

do. 1,300 Mace do. 

do. 13,97.1! Pepper do, 

do. 3(1 Cotton thread. .. . do. 

do. 500,000 j Ginger do. 

Tumblers ....... do. 1, GOO ; Macaroni do. 

Broad diaper.. . .arsh.597 ,353! Ivory black do. 

Narrow ditto .. .. do. 83,490 Camphor do. 

Drillings do. (i,(;27i Goats* hair do. 

Huck'iback do. 7,*240!(ium ammoniaG. . do. 

Stockings dozens 18! — galbaniini do. 

Paper reams 450 Cumin-seed .... do. 

B> Ships of other Nations : SnulT do. 

Iron nails poods 215. Cacao do. 

Hoop iron do. 17 Asafertida do. 

Copper do. 5.086; White lead do. 

Tallow candles do. 25, (18*2. Tobacco-pipe clay do 

vy ax ditto do. 2(i0. Portable soup. .. . do. 

Soap do. 2.670. Opium do. 


95, — horns do. 

19*; Hats do. 

46 Drillings . . . .arshines 

37 1 Ditto pieces 

19 Tumble) s do. 

(i Decanters do. 

22 1 Chamois leather . do. 


25,00(1 
3.070 
728 
2,029 
10,038 
733 
100 
48 


H cm f 'seed oil.... do. 458,150' Amber do. 


I.inseed ditto. 
Snlf-ltfaiber.,,. 

'Tribiicco 

Aniseed 


do. 
do. 
do. 
do. 

Hops T... do. 

Train-oil do. 

W ool do . 

Horsc-inanes do. 


298 Oxen horns do. 

5.5*25 Sal ammoniac . . . do. 
29,01 5; Oil of aniseed ... . do. 

II ,6.'i3iTsir do. 

],006j Pitch do. 

3.093; Ermine skins . .pieces 

l,72Rj Squirrel ditto do. 

5,3i>7 i in sacks .... do. 


288;Qiiill8 

, . do. 898,500 

50. Nankin 

. do. 

1,200 

.*>6^ Kik^kins 

. do. 

810 

17 Window glasses 

. do. 

13,360 

15 Bricks 

. do. 

3,000 

25.L'imp glasses... 

. do. 

600 

lor Inkst.iiids 

. do. 

230 

62 Anchors 

. do. 

20 

15 Iron kettles . . . , 

. . do. 

178 

9 - shot els 

. . do. 

100 

200 S ythes 

. . do. 

100 

2-16 Taidecloths 

. do. 

23 

138 ; Rummers 

. . do. 

12 

34. Picture frames 

.. do. 

13 

isiCairi-sge 

.. do. 

1 

37 Tea sirvices. . , 

. . do. 

8 

74! VV iiiegbisses .. 

. . do. 

3,546 

30;Dr shky ....•• 

.. do. 

1 

14 Ca’esh 

.. do. 

1 

2'(>xun tongues.. 

. pairs 

1,000 

11 1 Broad diaper .. 

.arsh. 

5,746 

12' Narrow ditto . . 

.. do. 

950 

10 linen .... 

. . do. 

20,000 

10 Striped ditto .. 

. . do. 

1.213 

5, Barley . . . .chttwerts 

14,024 

1,460 Buckwheat ... 

.. do. 

584 

1,56*2' Millet 

. . do. 

361 

1,406; Onions 

[1,133; 

7031 

Is. 

tian ill 1817. 

. . do. 

415 
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Statement of the Number and Tonnage of Vessels which entered the Port of Cronstadt in 
each of the three Years, ending with 1831. 


COUNTRIES. 

1829 




183U 



L 



1831 



With 

Cargoes. 

• In 

natlast. 

TOTAL. 

With 

Cargoes. 

•» 1 
Ballast. ! 

TOTAL. 

With 

Cargoes. 

In 

Ballast. 

TOTA L. 

li 

"1 

s 

H 

Ships. 1 

m 

C 

0 

H 

Ships. 

M 

1 

H 

. 

» 

IS 

CA 

A 

B 

S 

H 

X 

CA 

.i ! 

^ i 

CA 

m 

0 

0 

S- 

s 

Eh 

i 

'.s 

GC 


i 

CA 

s 

H 

Russian 


.548 

14] 

2,212 

16’ 

2 760 

4 

698 

12 

2 , 014 ; 

16 

2,742 

8 

1,594 

14 

1,004 

22 

3,408 

British 

35 i 

73,5«}8 

4il' 

01,780 

773' 

16.5,.348 

316 

63,884 

.385 

80.43* 

701 

144,320 

294 

64,608 

652 

133,066 

946 

197,674 

Swedish 

42 ; 

3, *2 12 

30 ; 

3,390 

78 

0,632 

63 

4 842 

16 

1.5fll| 

79 

6,.34G 

53 

5,150 

11 

1,022 

04 

6,172 

Puisnian 

32' 

3.170 

2^1 

.3,050 

6(1: 

6,220, 

28 

2.892 

33 

3,8.')4; 

61 

6,746 

23 

2,144 

29 

4,900 

52 

7 044 

Danish 

36! 

2,(ft2 

27 

4,416 

63, 

7.058 

201 

1,662 

35 

5,142 

55 

6,801 

22 

2,3.38 


6,988 

72 

0.326 

Dutch 

5U! 

5.430 

• 53 ; 

7,730 

103 

13,160, 

48 

5,020 

74 

8,164 

122 

13,814 

432 

3,028 

00 

10,728 

122 

14,.350 

Hanseatic 

100; 

12,67 8 

. 12 ; 

5,052 

132' 

17,730 

100 

12,520 

32 

4,920' 

132 

17,440, 

77 

13,322' 

51 

7,138, 

128 

20.466 

German 

in: 

070 

21 

1,682 

31 ' 

2,358 

5 

.384 

20 

1,174 

25 

1,858' 

fl 

47 

360 


2,186 

28 

2.5.52 

French 

78; 

11,1148 

5i\ 

7.472 

129, 

18,520 

72 

10 890 

57 

8,074 

129 

18.004 

6,572 

16 

2,552 1 

63 

9,124 

Spanish 

11! 

1,520 


lij 

1,520 

6 

7(6 

. . 

. . 

6 

716 

11 

2.002 



11 

2,002 

Portuguese .... 

7 ; 

000 



7, 

900 

9 

992 



9 

092 

10 

1 ,262 



1') 

25 

1 ,262 

Jtniiait 1 

3l| 

3 




3LI 1 

5,0.51 

21 

3,404 



21 

3,101 

25 

3 , 7-18 



3 748 

Austria** ...... i 

580 




.580, 

2 

318 



2 

318 

2 

2K4 


,.r,. 

2 

284 

Ionian isles.... 1 

i. 

128 

•* 



128 




i 


34 



i 

1 

34| 

9,082 

Indian : 

41 

11,4.54 



4l' 

11,1.54' 

.39 

10,612 



30, 

10 , 012 ; 

9,082' 


.. 1 

Egyptian | 

Aiticun 

J' 

ll 

166 

204 



J 

166 

204 ; 

.3 

481 



i 

3 ; 

481' 

2 

340, 

! 

‘ ' J 

2 ! 

340 

Brazilian 

10 

4,138 


•• 1 

l‘.», 

4.4W 

ll! 

2,39(j 



111 

i 2,39(5 

13 

3,570 



13| 

3 570 

American ...... 

10 

2,824 



10 

2,824. 

12 

3,2.515. 



12 

j 3,256 


.. 1 

Cdiiury isles ... 


.. 


.. i 





’ j 

1 , 



4 

1 400 



4 

490 

Total 

S2(i 

140,270 

681 

126,784 1510- 

267,051 7 . 59 ! 121,970 664 

ll V'.P-i 1V»3, 240,588 602 

120,500 936 ! 170,484 1598 

290 900 


A^ofe.— No roturn has made of the shippini^ which cleufcd outwards ; but it is stated to vary little from the 
above uccuuiit, 


The number of vessels belonging to the Port, of Cronstadt, in the year 1832, distinguishing 
the trades in which they were employed, were, foreign trade 19, steamboats to Lubec 2, and 
coasting trade 27. 


Numbeb and Tonnage of Vessels which entered and cleared at the Port of St. Petersburg 

in the Years 1835 and 1838. 


R N T E K E D. 


CLEARED.: E N T E R F. D. I C L E A R E D. 


1835 


1835 ' 1838 ! 1838 

! I ^ 


COUNTRIES.: 


Of wdiich 


1 


' Vessels VesstU I J 
! with in 1 < 
: Gullast i 0 

i Cargoes. ; ^ 


C.«nic 
up to 


I Loaded 
at 


■ St. Pe- i Crori- 


Toial 

Ton- iVesse'.d. 
nage. 


Ton- 

nage- 


I I 


iVeasela. 


I 


Ton- 

nage. 


British 

American .... 

Bremen 

Hamburg 

HsTiorerian .. 

Dutch 

Danish 

Liibec 

Mecklenburg 
Neapolitan .. 
Norwegian .. 
Oldenburg ... 
Prussian^'.... 

Rusdian 

Rostoc 

French 

Swedish 

Tuscan 

Total .. .. 

Total in 1834. 




1 

tersbuigj 

stadt. 



i i * 


387 

2IJ4 

591 

37 ! 

, 553 , 

121,007, 

572 

116,05.5 



168.670 

725 


163,812 

47 . 


47; 


47 

12 990, 

51 

14 408 

72' 




r 70 



15 


15, 

, io : 

.5 

1,966 

14 

1,004 

11 




10 



3 

.... 

3: 

J 

2 

342 

2 

212 

4 



4 



24 


24 : 

23 1 

1 

1,669 

20 

1,794 

35 




32 



70 

0 

70 

71 

8 

7,570 

81 

7,672 

65 




65 



87 

2 

80 

56 

33 

6,891 

89 

6,072 

6'» 




52 



47 


47 

29 ; 

18 

5,606 

45 

5,330 

40 




35 



17 

4 

21 

7 

14 

2,412 

20 

2,478 

6 




0 



6 


6 


0 

1,521 

6 

1.521 

10 


102.225 


10 


97,868 

48 


48 

28 

20 

4,351 

50 

4,512 

31 


• 


31 



8 


8 

6 ! 

2 ; 

631 

7 

565 

4 




4 



117 

‘*‘3 

120 

69 

51 ! 

14,921 

111 1 

1.3,656 

52 




61 



57 

5 

62 

21 

27 

24,778 

61 

2.5.:413 

77 




60 



0 

1 

10 

e j 

4 

1.220 

11 1 

1 226 

6 




6 



40 

1.5 

55 

25 

30 

7,936 

53 

7,716 

102 




101 j 



56 

3 

50 

44 

15 

4,803 

59 

7,800 

47 




45 j 








.... 


.... , 

ij 




. 3j 



1038 

241 

1284 

433 

836 

221,613 

1261 

216,802 

1363 

270.895 

1310 

261.680 



1816 

.... 

.... 

.... 

1811 







One British sbip was purchased and became Russian property. 14 Russian vessels were changed into lighters. 
20 British vessels and 42 foreign vessels wintered in 1834, and 38 British and 52 foreign vessels wintered in 1835. 
22 new vessels were built at St. Petersburg in 1834 : 4 British and 0 foreign vessels wintered in 1838, and 17 British 
and 40 foreign in 1839., 
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SoMMAHY of the Quantities and Value of the principal Articles of Merchandize 


imported into, and exported from, the Port of St. Petersburg, in the Year 1835. 



IMPORTS. 



EXPORTS. 

• 


ARTICLES. 

Cleared 

at the Custom 4iouse. ^ 

• 

ARTICLES. 

Cleared 

at the Custom-house. 



Quantities. 

Value. 


* 

Quantities. 

Value. 




£ 




£» 

Gold and silver.... 



2.56,509 

Hemp 


652,359 

703,257 

Cotton twist 


17,505.383 

1,819,423 

Flax 


52,220 

71,579 

— raw 


5,501,950 

249,553 

Potash 


110,667 

95,416 

Coffee 


2,83.5,521 

171.300 

Tallow 

do. 

847,911 

1,366,580 

Sugar, raw 


376, .510 

1,317,834 

— candles 


4,892 

8,765 

Spic^ 

Ihs. 

495,512 

72,6.39 

20,225 

231.720 

Hides, raw 

do. 

43,388 

3,817 

123,057 

20,847 

Silk manufactures 


— dressed 

do. 

Woollen 


344,680 

226.181 

Iron 


278,888 

239,512 

Cotton ;... 


341,946 

150,453 

Copper 


57,994 

301,023 

Linen 

do. 

20,393 

23,993 

Bristles 


14,687 

202,117 

Wine in casks 

....ankers 

23.110 

257,386 

Cordage 


43,235 

45,008 

— in bottles 

..number 

379,384 

108,552 

Linen 


214,953 

364,995 

Spirits 

...ankers 

1 7,048 

42,122 

Corn 


661 

907 

Drugs and dyes .. 
Siudries 


66,882 

2,306,653 

Sundries 



1,140,639 

Total value 


7,248,792 

Total value j 


4,682,717 


CoMPAHATiVE View of the Trade of St. Petersburg, exhibiting the Total Value 
of Imports and Exports carried on by Russian and Foreign Merchants, and 
the Amount of Duties levied at the Custom-house, in each of the Years 1837 
and 1838. * 


DESCRIPTION. 

1837 

1838 

Increase. 

Decrease. 

Imports. 

By Russian merchants 

„ Poreign guests 

£ 

£ 

7,171,422 

1,253,907 

15,099 

£ 

£ 

„ Passengers and shipmasters ... 




Total .• 

8,915,595 

8,440,428 


475,167 



Exports. 

By Russian merchants 


3,072,892 

3,062,886 

25,030 

• 



„ Foreign guests 




„ Passengers and shipmasters ... 




Total 

6,114,552 

6,160,011 

45,459 




Customs duties 

2,472,916 

2,280,252 

i 

122,664 


iVbte. — ^Exchange at lOjc/. per rouble. 


The trade of 1838, compared with that of the preceding year, 1837, gives the 
following result : £ ^ 

Imports decreased 475,167 

Exports increased 45,459 


. 429,708 


. . 520,626 


Total trade decreased 

Excess of imports over exports decreased 

Custom-house revenue decreased 


. £122,664 
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RUSSIA. 


Arrivals and Departures of Shipping at St, Petersburg, in the Years 1839 

and 1840. 


DESCRIPTION. 


A 

II Kl 

VED. 

[ DBPAKTEIX 


1839 


1840 

1839 

1840 

Vessels. | 

Tonnage. 

Crews. 

Vessels. 

o 

fcC 

a 

f 

Eh 

Crews. 

• 

-r- 

Vessels. 

■ 

Tonnage. 

% 

o 

Vessels. 

Tonnage. 

Crews. 

British 

768 

174,437 

7112 

0(>2 

146,082 

5886 

772 


170,400 

7293 

072 


150,424 

5850 

Russian 

8(0 




sr 




84'1 







Frond 1 

74 




60 




73 




68 




Spanish 



• 


o 







• 

2 




American .... 

.'SI 

! 


62 








88 




Bremeu 

10 




16 




10 




17 




Hamburg 

4 




6 




4 




6 




I^utch 

67 




89 




OS 




81 




Hanoverian... 

33 




49 




30 




50 


i 


Danish 

51 




74 




itit 




71 




Lubec 

43 




30 




42 




30 




Meckleninirg 

12 

> 

101,953 


13 

> 

12(»,60S 


12 


102,910 


13 


120,466 


Neapolitan ... 

15 




21 




1 




21 




Norwegian ... 

32 




32 




3i 




32 




Oldenburg ... 

10 




15 




lo 




10 




l*russian 

64 




123 




07 




122 




J*ortuguesc ... 

... 




1 








1 




Rostoc 

6 




0 




(i 




0 



1 

S:u:dinian ... 

1 




1 




1 




1 


1 , 


Tuscan 

1 




2 




1 




2 




Swedish 

.50 J 




iJ 




50, 




51> 




Total ... 

1378 , 

276,300 

Il4()5 

267,29oi 


1391 


279,346 


1421 

270,970 



Comparison of the Trade of 1838 with 1839. 


JL 


YEARS. ! 

j Imports. 1 

1 

Exports, 1 

TOTAL. 

Excess of Va- 
lue of Imports 
over £x]H)rts. 

Customs Du- 
1 tics. 

] sns 

roubk‘.s. 

1 188,437,479 
! 202,170,959 

roubles. 

137,52.5,838 

132,018,290 

ronljles. 

32.5,903,317 

334,189,249 

roubles. 

50,911,041 

70,152,669 

roubles. 

52,470,750 

52,681,497 

1839 


The Trade of 1839, also, compared with that of 1838^. gives the following result — the 
rouble at lie/, sterling ; 


Imports . . . Increase in 1839 . . . 624,868 

Exports . . . Decr6ase „ . . . . 252,430 

Total trade . Increase „ . . . 377,022 


Excess of imports over exports • • ’ • 881,880 


Customs revenue . Increase 9,659 

The chief articles of import are gold and silver, cotton twist, raw cotton, coffee, raw 
sugar, spices, manufactures of silk, wool, cotton, and flax, wine and apothecaries’ drugs. 
There was a very great increase? this year in the importation of cotton twist and raw sugar, 
and indeed in almost all the above articles, as compared with 1838, 

The principal articles of export consist of hemp, flax, potashes, tallow, leather, uii- 
wrought iron, copper, bristles, cordage and cables, linen, and grain. 
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Arrivals and Departures at the Port of St. Petersburg in 1841 and 1842. 


• . 

§ 

►H 

1 

o 

c/2 

§ 

ARRIVED. 

DEPARTED. 

ARRIVED. 

DEPARTED. 

1841 

1842 

a 

Vessels. 

Tonnage. 

Crews. 

Vessels. 

• 

• 

Tonnage. 

Crews. 

Vessels. 

Tonnage. 

Crews. 

Vessels. 

Tonnage. 

Crews. 

Dritisli 

64.5 


146,337 

.57.57 

647 


147,267 

5788 

.525 


117,793 

^656 

515 


115,555 

4560 

Jiussian 

8r 




•72'' 




70' 




64" 




American 

.53 




.53 



... 

48 




48 




Bremen 

17 


• 


17 




15 




15 




Hamburg 

3 




.3 




7 




5 




Hanoverian ... 

68 




66 




.56 




49 




Holland 

90 




88 




86 




86 




Denmark 

81 




82 




63 




63 




Lii1)ec • 

36 




37 




31 




31 




Mecklenburg 

19 


107,130 


19 

. 

110,164 


8 


106,1.54 


7 


103,857 


Neapolitan ... 

3 




3 




21 




21 




Norwegian ... 

32 




32 




28 




28 




Olden^mrg.... 

22 




22 




29 




28 




Vrussian 

104 




10.5 




59 




57 




Rostoc 

2 




o 




7 




7 




Sardinian 









1 



... 

1 




Tuscan 

1 




1 




1 




1 




French 

69 




68 




68 




68 




Swedisn 

.56 J 




.50^ 








44J ! 



Total... 

1.382 

25.3,467 


1373 

257,431 


1167 


22.3,947 


11.38 

219,412 



The British Vessels whicli arrived at, and departed from, St. Petersburg, in the Years 
and 1842, were from and to the following Places : 


1841, 1842. 


Prom tbe United Kinedoiu : 

with coaU 21.1 211 

„ ^t'lieral CHrgoes .......... . 107 101 

„ ballast I0(i 5H 

51 G 460 

From Messina, Palermo, and Benerarlo : 

with wine and fruit 5 6 

„ Leghorn and ^ goods and briiiisioue 3 2 

Alirata $ • 

„ Swiiumunde „ rye 6 

„ Stettin „ rye, Fpiritn, flour, &c 17 

„ Dantzic „ rye, flour, spirits, &c 19 2 

” ^ • 

„ Havanna „ sugar and logwood 11 H 

„ Maten/as „ sugar 2 2 

„ Mndeira „ wine and sugar 5 4 

other places „ cargoes .* 28 19 

ballast 31 25 

Total 645 526 


To tbe I united Kinedom : 

with general cargoes 24.1 41 

„ n ix. mats, &c 3K 68 

„ latliwouii ai d deals 12G 71 

„ liPinp, tallow, &(: 64 139 

„ tallow, &c 9r> 101 

M d> als 6 

„ law liidc.s. &c 1 6 

„ hiiiieH, 3 .»> 

„ linseed, tnats, &r. 36 48 

„ oak unt, iron, wheat, &c.. . 10 

To Stockholm „ raw hutes, 1 

„ Am-«rerilam „ linseed 1 

„ 44 ran gem „ mixed carrots 1 

., Elsinore „ hemp, Imseed, G I 

„ SMiros ham „ lathwimd 1 

„ Wibiirg ^ „ iron 1 

Total with cargoes 632 483 

in balla!*t 13 21 

Total 645 504 
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CoMPABxVTivE List of Imports at St. Petersburg, in each Year from 18.S2 to 

1835. 


ARTICLES. 


1832 

1833 

1834 

1835 

Alum 


15,253 • 

63,814 

25,069 

53,594 

Almonds 


17,757 

10,190 

9,792 

430 

18,781 



• 823 

123 

92 

Annatto 


1,4 

230 

613 

1,394 

Antimony 


391 

1,260 

502 

491 

Argol 


9,133 

3,255 

1,93.) 

1,954 

Arrack 


.55 

14 

36 

28 

Arsenic 


3,589 

1 4,105 

3,539 

1,536 

Asafcetida 


64 

14 

123 

11 

Badiane 


738 

382 

• ^ 

570 

Balsam, Canada 

lbs. 


108 


569 

capivi 


19 

166 



41 

of Peru 

Bay berries 

poods 

2,645 

60 

886 



37 

1,095 

leaves 


563 

252 

319 

525 

oil 


118 

286 

228 

*174 

Bloodstone 


59 

127 

. 53 

22 

Borax 


1,185 

1.313 

681 

727 

Brandy 


859 

931 

696 

248 

Brimstone , 


20,08) 

104,986 

80,799 

151,271 

Camphire 


2,118 

2,595 

.556 

193 

Capers 


657 

893 

683 

802 

Cardamoms 


87 

144 

14 

55 

Cheese 


8,003 

10,267 

7,807 

7,853 

Cinnabar 


62 

200 

94 

1 28 

Cinnamon and cassia lignea 


1,996 

1,453 

252 

374 

Cloves 


734 

316 

360 

715 

Coals 


10,525 

17,063 

13,994 

16,118 

Cobalt, smalt 


311 

608 

128 

246 

zaflTre 

do. 

11 

15 

11 

4 

Cochineal 


1,661 

3,768 

2,436 

3,312 

1 1,634 

Cocoa, or chocolate nuts 


3,036 

1,628 

1 * 35 

Colfee 


101,350 1 

I 111,638 

94,728 

' 78,328 

Corks 


866 

509 

i 571 

i 839 

Corkwood 


6,139 1 

12.027 

4,662 

' 16,766 

Cotton 


70,168 i 

j 84,742 1 

110,786 

1 167,082 

Cotton goods, all kinds 


12,383 

1 11,698 

! 8,300 

11,870 

106,318 

cambrics 


155,082 

99,210 j 

j 44,698 i 

coloured 


1 336 ' 

390 , 

1 ' 

75 

— — coverlets 

do. i 

i 2,085 1 

1,884 1 

2,878 1 

2,330 

muslins and handkerchiefs 

do. 

43,081 j 

33,754 ; 

28,237 : 

26,610 

printers 


8,.357 i 

*'15,190 

3,598 ! 

4,929 

quillings 


3,673 j 

2,489 

1,244 : 

955 

stockings 

— dozens 

16,626 

9,880 

11,772 1 

18,819 

tamboured 


284 

183 

804 i 

214 

tulle 

do. . 

60,065 

31,616 

22,336 

43,043 

velveteens and velvets 

do. 

1,359 

8.321 

8,839 

1 7,669 

sundries 

do. 

2,815 

3,4.36 

2,496 

4,017 

Crystal, Tartary 


8,102 

1,739 

[ 1,450 

2,327 

Cudbear 


153 

718 

319 

330 

Dragon- blood 

do. 

42 

30 

4 

8 

Dutch pink 


1,877 

1,734 

740 

468 

Emery 

Fruits : 

io.' 

29 

1,570 

257 » 

i 

926 

— lemons* 


18,341 

27,858 

22,635 

2.5,744 

oranges, sweet 


20,234 

42,581 

33,898 

52,549 

ditto bitter 

do. 

808 

907 

603 

1,111 

currants 


55 

1,633 

5 

22 

figs 


25 

163 

60 

45 

prunes 


5,828 

44,933 

10,753 

17,713 

raisins 


3,700 

3,035 

8,861 

3,975 

dry, all other kinds 


243 

265 

7,3.57 

5,228 

Oalangal 

do. 

358 

3,090 

1,623 

(coi 

3.911 
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1832 

1833 

1834 

1835 

<3ingV. dry - 


2,.3I4 

888 

760 

738 

in sugar and molasses 

lbs. 

.5,639 

867 

405 

902 

Gloves, leather 


7,2.59 

6,497 

6,095 

7,511 

Gum, aniini 





778 

■ arahic and Senegal 

doT 

10,9.59 

5.809 ! 

4,574 

9,5.30 

benjamin 


803 

795 

320 

609 

copal • 



1,189 

2,074 ! 

3,885 

elastic or India rubber 


6,279 

1,608 

859 1 

7,454 

gutti or gamboge 


170 

157 

97 

51 

■ ■ olibanum 


5,392 

6,121 

3,521 

11,962 

Herrings, white 

...^..barrels 

53,506 

60,961 

• 46,777 

73,05.3 

Hops 


5i 

411 

79 

273 

Indigo 


30.726 

24,253 

^3,93.5 

22,727* 

Iron instruments • 


11,359 

14,40.5 

• 10,961 

11,458 

Ivory 


194 

117 

211 

175 

Lead in pigs 


23.5,814 

1 121,501 

128,643 

156,773 

in sheets 

do. 

10,317 

* 17,866 

12,598 

^ 6,420 

pencils in wood 


52,306 

45,694 

47,348 

.50,645 

Lemoftjiiit c 


280 : 

: 145 

i 12 

28 

Lemons, salted 


16 ; 

92 ! 



Linen, cambric, and handkerchiefs 


3.968 

.3. .544 I 

2,777 ' 

4,185 

— — — white 

do. 

2.312 

1,807 i 

1,940 

1.911 

^ ditto handkerchiefs 


1.483 

1.175 ! 

1,670 

1,635 

Litharge 


9,636 

17.098 ; 

4,466 

4,794 

Mare 

lbs. 

437 

249 1 

863 

3,716 

Madder 


75,077 

.36,312 

68,023 

117,375 

Magnesia 


500 

390 

339 

513 

Macranese 


14,731 

21,073 

16,413 

19,562 

Manna 

do. 

5 

1 367 

6 

249 

Minium 


423 

1 1 ,250 

1 

1 639 

Musk 


29i 

S:yi 

71 

34* 

Nutmegs 


87 

i 

85 

66 

Ochre 


8,186 

1 4,696 

5,396 

3,268 

Oil, apothecaries’ and scented, with the 


[ 



vessels 


85.5 i 

737 

698 

995 

salad and ordinary 


125,532 

1 10,072 

149,00.5 

122,308 

of vitriol 

do. 

45 

16 

128 

70 

Olives 


1,091 

1,409 

870 

1,200 

Opium 

do. 

26 

7 

17 

7 

Orange-leaves 

do. 

55 

6 

22 

.3 

Orchilla 




I 320 

486 

Paper, coloured 


608 

437 

1 418 

511 

— drawing 


176 

252 

; 280 

175 

card 


6.11.5 

5,6(i5 

j 6,118 

7.639 

Peel, lemon and orange 

...t.. poods 

1,4.58 

1,700 

1 1,466 

2,176 

Pepper 

do. 

5,642 

8,642 

9,390 

7,570 

Peruvian hark 

do. 

414 

9 

41 

358 

Pimento 


2.004 

690 

841 

184 

Porter 


5^3 

735 

667 

873 

Ditto 


4.840 

2,400 

5,760 

4,746 

Pumice stone 


1 2,165 

i • 13,340 

13,695 

7,513 

Quercitron bark 

do. 

17,975 

6,587 

6,270 

27,176 

Quicksilver 


1,618 

1,062 

1,465 

1,157 

Red ochre 

do. 

3,88.5 

6,812 

5,497 

8,457 

Rice 


25,809 

I 49,820 

21,425 

31.610 

Root, gentian.^ 

do. 


96 



jalap 

do. 

i 

62 

180 

76 

ipecacuanha 

do. 

3 

18 

11 

68 

ireos 


357 

458 

177 

' 178 

salep 


45 

40 

44 

105 

* — snake 

do. 




10 

Rum 


7,289 

7,627 

7,144 

3.723 

Safflower 


2,<»3l 

3,969 

1,786 

3,101 

Saffron 


774 

1,107 

579 

627 

Sago 


202 

240 

530 

74 

Sal ammoniac 

.do. 

2,801 

.3,124 

1,642 

2,992 
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1832 

1833 

1834 

1835 

Salt 


390.891 

666,411 

428,850 

349,440 

Saraaparilla 

Senna leaves 


3,814 

619 

5,345 

1,147 

4,679 

183 

6,268 

778 

Shellac 

do. 

5,483 

4,812 

1,101 

2.381 


1 ... number 

.16,80(f 

60,010 

2,670 

24,552 

Silk 


.3,58.3 

1 ,845 

2,916 

2.720 

—— goods, all kinds 


« 2,6fir> 

1,779 

2,118 

1,900 

- ■' ribbons 


122.690 

97,198 

162,604 

139,986 

stockings 

stuffs, not transparent 


579 

20,451 

509 

13,597 

488 

15,636 

377 

14,851 

ditto transparent 


2,749 

1,818 

7,017 

10,457 

Skins, bear 

... number 

1,.516 

• 981 

189 

813 

racoon 


50,391 

43.612 

19.185 

43,439 

Spelter i 


.50,311 

40,489 

• 43,214 

3,478 

Spermaceti 


51 

62 

39 

80 

Steel 


2.9.53 

.3,813 

1,693 

3,451 

Straw bats 

.... number 

810 

2.53 

1,057 

.342 

Sugar of lead 


48 

409 


19 

Sugar, raw Brazil 


21,697 

29,405 

47.494 

r,844 

- — Havanna 


1,357.726 1 

1,353,167 

1,179.867 

1,043,221 

— all other kinds 


6,621 j 

481 

450 

18,417 

Sumach 


23,129 ! 

! 1.3,116 

10.422 

H),1,S9 

Teastls 


1H,15.> 

1.5,3.50 

6,8.50 

17..194 

Tin 


33,880 

29,0.34 

19,883 

15,902 

Tinfoil 


3.79 

320 1 

127 

344 

Tinplates 

.half- boxes 

' 1,110 

2,274 1 


380 

Tobacco, cut 


61 

102 

45 

68 

leaves 


37,942 

44.862 

35,312 

44 162 

— cigars 


21,729 

23,9.53 

1 31,206 

14.523 

snuff 


466 

.331 

384 

286 

stalks 


26,737 

5,083 

27,040 

20,517 

Tortoiseshell 


127 

107 

42 

29 

Turmeric 


9,41.3 

13.244 

4., 393 

11,4.88 

Turpentine 

do. 

829 


303 

399 

Twist, dyed 


23,t.«9 

20.*! 95 

10,393 

4.427 

— undyed 


.541,014 

.552,6.54 

i ^41,916 

575,312 

Vanilla 


634 

291 

! 474 

314 

Verdigris 


; 8,401 

4,037 

2,109 

6,799 

— crystallized 


92 

105 



Verditer 


948 

754 

912 

696 

Vinegar 


41 

42 

3.5 

47 

Vitriol 


800 

1 2i.9 

107 

293 

Water, Cologne 

dozens 

3.096 

7.215 

8,625 

4,.527 

mineral 

...pitchers 

82.231 

107,364 

128,260 

196,029 

— sweet scented, with the vessels 


110 

* 174 

273 

312 

Whalebones 


966 

261 

477 

414 

Wheel fellies 


44,570 

41,766 

51.265 

48,655 

White flake 


99 


4.54 

264 

— l**ad 


839 

1.166 

1.447 

525 

Wine, Champafsne 


376,587 

42.3 927 

393.441 

329.051 

French 

...hhds 

13,911 

9,1.59 

6,5.59 

10.472 

Portuguese and Spanish 

I ip»*s 

4.121 

6,0.58 

4,215 

4.379 

Rhenish 


1,36.5 

1,031 

1,100 

867 

all kinds, bottled 


53,156 

86,228 

119,609 

156,934 

Wood, Brazil, Nicaragua, and 2)t. Martha 





dye, rasped 

poods 

76.328 

98.264 

100,301 

116,862 


4,824 

1,782 

2,965* 

6,507 

fustic 


6,411 

54,294 

104.858 

52,176 

logwood 


274,523 

504,373 

164.421 

156,086 

mahogany 


36,846 

68..571 

61,152 

56,865 

Woollen goods, all kinds , 

■" baize 


15,440 i 

3.3 

9,9.51 

9,962 

8,419 

AT 

- — barracan 


2 632 

Zo 

1.104 

5.39 

Hi 

1,758 

camlets 


37,744 

25,763 

24.535 

21,143 

— carpets 


502 

712 

398 

750 

caslimere 


202 

29 

159 

JO 

casimere 


816 

521 

508 

411 


(fontinued) 
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• cloth . 
' cords . 


• stockings 


- yarn 



183* 

1833 

1834 

1835 

...pcs. 

75 

18 

85 

6 

... do. 

7,037 

2,952 

2,705 

2/58 

... do. 

265 



126 

... do. 

886 

45 

• 897 

859 

. . . do. * 

1,002 

379 

183 

168 

... do. 

2,356 

996 

365 

178 

... do. f 

1,9(J9 

960 

1,358 

416f 

... do. 

34 

6 



.dozens; 

365 

442 

429 

245 

..pieces 

793 

252 

891 

1,453 

.^..do. 

3,268 

2,007 

520 

432 

.* do. 

16 

53 

1 


undker- 



• 


... do. 

9.969 

6,789 

• 3,239 

1,989 

.. poods 1 

2.351 

2.693 

3,749 

5,686 

... do. 1 

3.185 

1.458 

1,379 

954 


CompaI^ative List of principal Articles imported into St. Petersburg during the Navi- 
gation of the Years 1836 to 1842 inclusive. 


ARTICLES. 


1836 

1837 

18.38 

1839 

1‘'40 

1841 

1842 

Ctieese 


7,572 

7,J»54 

0,472 

8,652 

8.4^7 

9,714 

12,340 

Cocoa 


2,375 

I,7H9 

1,169 

3 503 

1,630 

1,190 

2,391 

Coala 

. . .cli aid rolls 

H).818 

21,428 

26,313 

29 17 1 

38, ‘168 

30,979 

25 826 

Coftee 


67,431 

114,769 

77,123 

81.634 

137,143 

12*2,258 

117,974 

Cork vni>d 


2.VldO 

4,152 

1,578 

3,H3.'> 

19,957 

9,901 

10,950 

Cork 


923 

570 

527 

840 

975 

801 

1,037 

C'lttoa wool 


152,069 

152,553 

265,178 

283,111 

233,984 

202,58*2 

372;6ir 

varii. III. dyed 


507,337 

644 375 

544,268 

502,800 

447,*>67 

46-2,32:4 

584,025 

*— • ditto, dyed 


2,295 

3,170 

5,481 

2,767 

1,637 

912 

1.002 

Cotton gooiifi 


5,1.79 

.5,00-2 

5,666 

6,895 

6,704 

3,689 

4,303 

— ■— white, cambrics 


64,767 

38,072 

47,359 

74,006 

73,007 

34,322 

33,054 

cambric baudkercbiefa, 

and the 








like 



5,016 

1,068 

74 

1,115 

1,608 

405 

— coverlets 


2.311 

1,259 

1,800 

3,257 

3,201 

1,170 

3.5fS9 

slin and muslin han'ikercbit fs.do. 

35.555 

29,473 

31,969 

36,083 

16,009 

U,0i>6 

13,104 

printers' 


3,250 

1,146 

4,127 

1,760 

1,765 

1,206 

771 

quiltings 


1,176 

1,927 

1,930 

1,093 

2,511 

1>401 

048 

— -- velveteens and velveis .. 


368 

729 

65 

348 

14 


8 

Coloured Mtiiffs, not transparent do. 


169 

799 

1 1>3I6 

2,265 

4,218 

5,630 

handkerchiefs 



800 

222 

835 

J .3-26 

157 

210 

Embroidered atufts 



1,023 

1,388 

1,355 

1,903 

2.006 

2,294 

Glovea 



23,711 

22,511 

17,296 

30 026 

10,816 

84,856 

Stockings 


1.1,468 

22,5!»6 

17 877 

15,714 

19,331 

14,495 

19,074 

Tulle 

P* 

14,251 

36,917 

31,252 

28,964 

33,804 

15,679 

17,382 

Sundries 


2,774 

.1,017 

4,339 

8,H.’»3 

6,987 

3,145 

3,451 

Drugs and Dr>Balteries : 









aloes 


• 117 

755 

597 

480 

379 

409 

1.575 

— — alum 


65,682 

47,158 

30,629 

40,919 

30,028 

43,5.^6 

62,U59 

annatto 


1,476 

1,255 

1,972 

3,276 

1,905 

2,334 

0,172 

■ antimony 


1,027 

1,617 

1,138 

2,101 

922 

559 

808 

— argol 


2,121 

2,078 

1,895 

4,173 

14,088 

1.9.18 

2.399 

’ arsenic 


7,277 

4,125 

3,910 

2,051 

5,.'i02 

2,865 

6,705 

bay-leaves . 


53 

292 

• 299 

811 

1,772 

633 

732 

Borax 


1,952 

2,450 

1,318 

616 

410 

1,010 

8.585 

Brimstone 


64,4.12 

161,018 

75,434 

a 67,338 

06,763 

121,081 

153,335 

Camphor 


1,657 

1,190 

1,041 

1,530 

830 

1,507 

1,082 

Cinnabar 


102 

75 

100 

69 

101 

26 

91 

Cobalt, smalts 


671 

513 

885 

776 

324 

712 

404 

saffres 


17 

24 

30 

32 

15 

24 

25 

Cochineal 


6,474 

6 092 

3,382 

3.684 

2,914 

5,037 

0,024 

Crystal tartary 


3,881 

4,9 .JO 

5,518 

1,881 

11,814 

3,470 

7,324 

Cudbear 


374 

286 

696 

174 

322 

270 

195 

Dragon-blood 


64 

23 

28 

28 




Dutch pink 

do. 

445 

476 

850 ; 

18 

325 



Emery 


M04 

7,241 

3,360 

3,105 

2,466 

1,321^ 

1,350 

Gum, animi 


44 

307 

88 

572 




■ arable and Senegal • . • . 


10,681 

0,941 

10,564 

17,208 

17,250 

12,112 

13,583 

asufoetida 


69 

224 

59 

64 




betijamiu 


816 

690 

409 

828 

307 

132 

779 

— — copal 


232 

1,480 

846 

718 

471 

827 

1,148 

elastic or India rubber . . 

lbs. 

7,267 

25,053 

14,898 

11,823 

32,462 

37,415 

32,681 

- — gamboge 


<•9 

261 

2^10 

270 

197 

177 

347 

• olibanum 


10,138 

11,661 

11,775 

12.589 

13,727 

10,472 

22,341 

shell and seed lac 


5,201 

3,814 

6,090 

7,509 

10,085 

6,128 

7,393 


(cftntiHfffd) 
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Indigo poodi 

Lt'mon>juice pip*^| 

Madder poodoj 

Magnesia do. 

MiiiganoHe do. 

Manna do. ! 

Miitiuni do. ' 

Musk 

U^ie polld^} 

Oil of vitriol do. . 

Opium do. I 

Orchilla do. j 

Pet‘J, lemon and orange dit. I 

Peruvian bark do. t 

Pumice-stone do. | 

Qitei enroll bark do. j 

Red ochre , do. ! 

Hoot, galaiigal do. 1 

— — g« iitiaii do. I 

jalap do. ! 

ipt'cacuanha do. ■ 

— — ireoa do. 

salep do. ' 

sarsaparilla do. 

<>— Hiiaku do. ; 

Safflower do. i 

SallVon lbs. ; 

^ago pna(i» 

Sal Hiiinioiiiuc do. 

Senn -'caves do. 

Shuninu do. 

Spermaceti do. 

Star aIli^eell do. 

Sugar of lead do. 

Tunnel ic do. 

Turpentine do. 

Verdigris do. 

cr>htuliized lb;-. 

Vcrdiier pOl>d^! 

Vitriol do. I 

Water, mineral piubei> 

White iliike PhoUs 

White lead do. 

Wood, Brazil, Nicar., and St. Mart. . do. 
— — iostic do. I 

— logwood do. 

dye, rasped do. ‘ 

Klephunts’ teeth do. 

Fruits, iiluiuiida do. 

— eurraiitii do. ' 

ligs do. 

prunes do i 

capers • 

olives do. 

lemons boxe.H) 

—— orangCf^, sweet do. j 

— — uitto liitier do. . 

lemons, salted pipes! 

Gloves, lea'lier duzensj 

Herrings, while barrels 

Liuen Goods : | 

cambric and cambric Iiandker- 

chiefs pieces 

— — linen CIO. I 

— ditio Itaiuikerchifi'H d' zein. 

tablecloths and iiapkiii.s piece.'^ 

Metali, led, pig pi ous 

ditto sheet eio, ' 

— — litharge do. 

—— qnieksilvcr 

— — htcel 

lie do. 

tiiif.iil do. 

— tiiiplatks half-boxet 

sriuc poodsj 

Oil, olive 

Paper, coloured reamsl 

drawing do. 

card do. 

writing do. | 

Pencils in wood dozens; 

Perfumery, oil poodsj 

waters do. : 

— e«tii de Cologne .dozen;?! 


1836 

1837 

1838 

1830 

1840 

1841 

1842 

33,091 

30,344 

35,452 

33,757 

31,215 

30,310 

30,351 

58 

177 

288 

30 

98 

1*29 

102 

86,473 

75,300 

140,147 

173,134 

130,809 

71,888 

139,741 

642 

281 

203 

1,010 

471 

708 

808 

23,016 

29,001 

27,835 

26,834 

29,845 

29,530 

14.142 

182 

97 

• 41 

384 

292 

130 

102 

313 1 

384 

754 ( 

819 

238 

1,642 

80 

47^; 

19 

27 

43 

3 

10 

.HO 

10,579 : 

• 17,831 

11,739 1 

10848 

13,232 

6,4*25 

11,372 

20 ' 

85 

• 128 

40 

92 

03 

32 

14 ! 

20 

182 

112 

45 

7 

283 

208 i 

100 

221 

190 

126 1 

209 

477 

824 1 

2,634 

2,341 

531 

290 1 

l,:i70 

807 

.010 . 

35 

047 

205 

131 1 

770 

832 

4,544 

7,658 

4,430. 

4dj9» 

14,948 

6,513 

5.350 

28,K(m 

6,001 

3*2, *272 ' 

5.1,138 

20,581 

30,142 

36,894 

6,135 

5,598 

12,*25l 

16,710 

8,720 

6,308 

6,481 

477 

3,‘230 

1,005 

392 

_ 583 

1,331 

0,407 

285 


32 

69 

• 403 

758 

1,201 

219 

174 

148 

298 

151 

229 

298 

49 

27 

124 

99 

60 


107 

89 

182 

*227 

571 

529 

102 

5*20 

141 

40 

76 

102 

I8I 

05 

304 

4,2. 9 

2,794 

3,150 

3,725 

4,801 

3,303 

6,962 

70 


25 

53 

44 

5 

r 

3,170 

2,838 

2,!i99 

3,901 

2,7*23 

2,209 

2,078 

520 

1,100 

1/.22 

1,059 

•27t» 

‘271 

269 


()2<i 

1 1 

132 

no 

73 

99 

7,100 

4,400 

.3,433 

6,335 

0,34* 

0,800 

8,343 

7IU 

1,2.54 

1,5.6 

1,718 

516 

4*29 

.. 4«*2 

17,180 

17,013 

18,554 

10,158 

4,415 

4,042 

17,235 

131 

74 

no 





2,250 

745 

212 

329 

334 

456 

1,404 

6 

.... 


107 




8,084 

9.326 

4,7.01 

4,787 

12,025 

9,030 

11,336 

98 

188 

1,0.6 

1,153 

653 

790 

1,021 

2,852 

3,185 

5,0.51 

2,515 

3,590 

3,970 

4,3*29 



50 





1,123 

8,59 

800 

403 

540 

4.50 

48*2 

1. 12 

314 

047 

182 

096 

807 

800 

100,335 

99,188 

151,.328 

US,! 17 

187,977 

‘227,9til 

95,128 

810 

530 

852 

087 

2,180 

1,202 

1,308 

512 

1 1,114 1 

1,048 

979 




91,159 

50,2.38 

50,7l'3 

011,250 

42,9*27 

; 100,973 

120,928 

47,099 

23.990 1 

37,651 

73,955 

68,774 

' 34,501 

59,031 

87,188 

i 225,908 1 

i 150,240 

3G3,40i-> 

322,149 

39f>.790 

223,5*28 

9,898 

520 

1,*207 

1,901 

2,831 

j 2,470 

5, ‘27 2 

170 

KiS 1 

209 

; 202 

.54 

139 

54 

10,017 

10,818 ' 

8.4.50 

j 17,030 

21,112 

! 0,gi)8 

19,000 

420 

1,260 

.91 

402 

1,850 

f 2 UOl 

980 

2 

, 02 

109 

217 

! 403 

148 

130 

17,749 

14,890 

33,9 .'7 

! 39,818 

12,132 

8 307 

17,127 

3,002 

7,110 

3,:t53 

[ 6,001 

i 7 434 

5,416 

10.908 

8,749 

8,018 

13,IM)2 

I 24,701 

1 38 051 

25*280 

32,542- 

257 

78 

184 

1 37 M 

!'52 

1,391 

801 

547 

231 

214 

1 415 

; 1.149 

1,958 

1.193 

15,290 

21,382 

24,091 

‘20 8 19 

30 338 

27,840 

30,050 

30,992 

i 30,30.5 

38,453 

31.459 

47,927 

39,647 

44,439 

370 

I 1,157 

07b 

700 

891 

321 

60*2 


i 10 

10 

30 

10 

13 

2t 


1 9,790 

4,*234 

9,209 

11,560 

14,035 

12,471 

39,383 

1 43,1*24 

35,319 

37,985 

01,802 

53,909 

72,488 

2,216 

i 

1 3,147 

4,740 

3,249 

2, ^'82 

3 414 

3,851 

1 .8-^6 

2 093 

3,043 

3,044 

3,330 

2,780 

i,7;6 

1,010 

1,572 

1,821 

],G<G 

1,07*2 

1,134 

587 


1,200 

519 

1,109 

494 

640 

423 

193,099 

147.084 

328,580 

258.553 

134,1*27 

180,157 

208,262 

14,592 

30,310 

31 402 

52,*282 

39,111 

‘25,610 

16,940 

4 032 

! 6,385 

10,105 

2,5 lit 

8,000 

4,506 

14,800 

2,051 

i 683 

2 745 

2,310 

2,100 

2,4*26 

2,912 

2,040 

i 2,580 

4,077 

3,710 

8,086 

7,218 

10,299 

17,015 

26,806 

32,350 

37,385 

26,558 

» 18,995 

42,310 

121 

1 260 

107 

276 

441 

250 

201 

494 

‘ 1,700 

673 

651 

! 430 

856 

895 

24,9.'i0 

46,534 

32,3‘^D 

25 472 

1 13.9*29 

26,585 

28,018 

191,9115 

1 218,550 

153,411 

170,174 

1 285,484 

87,660 

302,142 

513 

945 

849 

473 





j .... 



602 

408 

521 

* 9,280 

11,222 

0,137 

’ 7,809 

5,043 

3,307 

8,851 


; 3,583 

2,058 

2 571 

4,294 

4,403 

779 

58,032 

! 27,384 

10,731 

22,900 

20,898 

35,178 

27,086 

211 

i 105 

80 

132 

112 

68 

67 

222 

283 

• 170 

131 

178 

212 

166 

3, *220 

3,298 

2,688 

2 404 





vovlinutd) 


TIIADK OF ST. PETEUSBURG, 


549 


AllTICLES. 

1836 

1837 

1838 

1830 

1840 

1841 

1843 

rorter? 

5 bhds. 

805 

1,002 

1,127 

1,216 

1,444 

1,130 

1,436 

\ bottles 

37,3011 

10,278 

20,308 

18,248 

35,724 

20,432 

2G',476 


, . . poods 

4,H74 

12,570 

22,201 

49,318 

63,702 

20,947 

37,81)8 

Salt 

.. .. do. 

432,4 1‘i 

459,122 

526,593 

699,474 

583,811 

612,050 

707,997 

Silk 

.... do. 

1,724 

3,381 

2,258 

3,275 

,3/>70 

2,788 

3,11)0 

Silk and half-silk goods 

do. 


2,732 

2.358 

»,.146 

3,041 

2,185 

2..')90 


. . pieces 

104.410 

164,206 

237,800 

213,337 

199,135 

141,080 

217,003 

atuff, not transparent 

.... do. 

1.5,118 

23 288 

18,810 

19,177 

29,805 

10,067 

29 538 

ditto transparent 

.... do. 

4,242 

10,092 1 

6,151 

7.700 

0,301 

3,776 

7,415 

stockings 

..dnsens 

300 

► 002 

598 

417 

596 

089 

245 

cublecluths and napkins 

..pieces 

.... 

5 






handkerchiefs 

.... do. 

.... 


20,1 12 

26,821 

62,477 

38,805 

45,979 


. dozens 


1*4,000 

10,120 

4,427 

10,029 

5,303 

3,560 

Skins, bear 

..pieces 

0.34 

114 

500 

1.030 

• 903 

1,108 

146 

racoon 

.... d«i. 

a 44,000 

56,090 

75,248 

00,889 

101,430 

111,310 

58,134 

Spices, cardamoms 

.. .poods 

124 

140 

79 

49 

115 

67 

114 

cinnamon and cassia lignea . 

.... do. 

1,560 

669 

465 

180 

JQ9 

903 

1,318 

cloves ^ . 

.... do. 

95 

8 lbs. 

185 

£40 

« lOJ 

154 

OOS 

*>— * dry 

.... do. 

1,070 

2,580 

1,147 

1,379 

540 

1,767 

758 

diitu preserved 


1,008 

1,903 

1,852 

1,254 

1 GOO 

36 

1 2,292 

... mace 

.... do. 

703 

380 

408 

1,574 

1,093 



nutmegs 

. ..p ods 

42 

171 

55 

187 

176 

12 

35 

pepper 

.... do. 

6,144 

5.827 

3,300 

8,901 

18,102 

4,054 

I 2,217 

pimento 

.. .. do. 

2,740 

1,3 .‘3 

1,501 

1,084 

837 

1,191 

1,178 

vaiHlla 

.. .. Ills. 

224 

430 

325 

310 

175 

610 

.5!»2 

Spiri s, arrack 

. ankers 

63 

12 


39 

12 

68 

30 

brandy 

.... do. 

031 

880 

300 

382 

675 

419 

650 

ru 

.. .. do. 

7,099 

7,9.30 

4,708 

4,101 

5,014 

4,028 

5,629 

Sugar, Brazil 

. . .poods 

32,735 

44,718 

0,003 

3,127 

5,450 


0,088 

Uavaiina 

.. .. do. 

1,353,323 

1,430,191 

1,519 070 

1,2.3,448 

1,505,345 

i,oi9,3;»4 

1,490 505 

other sorts 

do. 

24,304 

84,028 

39,2'0 

12,037 

17,209 

18,184 

38,271 

Teasels 

1000 

20,550 

.30,321 

11,701 

8,255 

5.140 

7.808 

14,342 

Tobacco leaves 

• . .p< Odd 

57,808 

40,880 

40,379 

35,40 1 

51,109 

57,131 

02,824 

— — stalks 

.... do. 

21,295 

33,248 

35,903 

9, -189 

25750 

40,197 

44,102 

cut 

.... do- 

70 

52 

49 

30 

35 

59 

71 

cittrar* 

IIIOO 

1 401 

3,407 

4,742 

• 2,089 

2,«70 

3,354 

3,013 

s; uflT. 

.. . pords 

487 

402 

402 

380 

251 

404 

299 

Tortoiseshell 

.... dl. 

10 

10 

18 

25 

30 

30 

80 

Vinegar 

. . .hhd.'i. 

.35 

55 

1 

30 

34 

40 

35 

Whplebone 

. . . poods 

75 

358 

829 

1,143 

041 

373 

547 

Wine. Fietjch 

. . . .hhdH. 

12,2 iO 

10,748 

7.481 

9,004 

12.480 

7,240 

6,873 

— Portuguese and Spanish.... 

> . . .pipes 

2,810 

3,775 

5,080 

4.820 

5,405 

5,345 

5,158 

Uhenisli 

. . autties 

815 

1,361 

702 

1,001 

1,090 

563 

G5l 

ch 'mpagne 

, . bottles 

501.379 

539,1 '5 

409, h79 

7.'54.700 

69-, 891 

611, .524 

604,148 

— — other sons, bottled 

.... do. 

92,681 

90,952 

93,410 

81,837 

73,433 

72,127 

82 530 

Wood, tnahi gany 

...poods 

55 373 

74.023 

78,1.82 

77,705 

09,128 

57.351 

32,017 

W ool, raw 

, . . . . do. 

340 

1,331 

845 

2,523 

3,005 

922 

1,303 

Woollen yarn 

.... do. 

6,057 

5,821 

5,078 

5,t 57 

5,5 3 

4,879 

7,777 

goods 

. . . . do. 

11,790 

12,177 

12,572 

10,573 

17,022 

i;,380 

20,101 

baizes 

. . pieces 

17 

12 

92 

52 

87 

112 

152 

■' ' (miracans 


2,428 

1,724 

1,080 

9.39 

1,171 

.5*6 

2,036 

—— camlets 

do. 

32,704 

29,8,34 

32,360 

46,176 

57,978 

59,424 

59,075 

— — carpets 

do. 

370 

541 

1,022 

J,lli4 

045 

416 

741 

raslimej-e 

.... do. 

67 

41 

50 

110 

97 

40 

39 

cassinet 


60 

24 

.... 

.... 

95 

8 


(loth 

. .... do. 

2,5H 

1,974 

1,328 

1,144 

1,455 

1,145 

834 

cords 

.... do. 

251 

78 

23 

.... 

4 

7 

352 

co\ei'le!B 

do. 

. 982 

1,402 

135 

108 

175 

66 

244 

flannels 

.... do. 

• 1.12 

182 

192 

21 1 

132 

257 

4.‘5 

kerseymeres 

.... do. 

292 

228 

203 

1..7 

138 

252 

207 

1 lUies* cloth 

do. 

181 

203 

90 

0.x 

32 

106 

98 

— — — merinoes 

.... do. 

30 

470 

183 

258 

297 

90 

1,392 


. . . . . do. 

12 

4 

7 

18 




stock:ngM 

..dnzi-iis 

383 

177 

, 350 

377 

302 

462 

727 

tummies and siiulloons .... 

■ ..pieces 

1,770 

042 

414 

1,7"! 

423 

385 

2,319 

toilt-nets 

. . . . . do. 

490 

418 

0V7, 

584 

1,238 

742 

1,841 

tricots 

do. 

20 

10 

2’i 

25 

41 

94 

125 

Tiiikisb imitation shawls 

and 








handk< rchit fs 

.... do. 

1,690 

2,817 

2,305 

3,.104 

4,047 

2.393 

5,68i 

all other kinds 

.... do. 

310 

701 

1,082 

1,078 

3,844 

4,482 

16,061 



RUSSIA 


660 

Comparative List of Exports from St. Petersburg, in each Year from 1832 

to 1835. 


594 

31 

584 

143,343 

87,601 

42,325 

14 

264 

3,887 

18,505 

20,507 

265,993 

185,075 

59,081 

16,857 


832 
• 22 
463 
212,588 
189,580 
61,907 


228 

4,160 

24,077 

7,521 

137,164 

102,826 

106,139 

8,862 


2,621 

384 

4,124 


765 
154 
3,112 
10 
3,226 
1 0,334 


ARTICLES. 1832 j 1833 

Bristles, cut poods 464 * 947 

Okatka do. 5,764 6,613 

1st sort do. • 23,434^ 29,490 

2d ditto do. 13,165 11,440 

Suchoi do., 15,071 11,835 

all other do. 

Cautharides do. 

Castorcum, Russia Ibs.j 

Caviare , poods; 

Copper « do. | 

Cordage, new do 

old do. I 

Down, eider Ibs.i 

goose poodsj 

goat’s do. j 

Feathers do. 

Flax, 12 -head do. | 

codilla do, i 

yarn do. | 

Furs, ermine pieces; 

squirrel do. j 

Galls pCKKlS; 

Glue do. j 

Grains oats clietworts; 

rye do. f 59,800 

wheat do. ; 142,560 

Gum, ammoniac PckkIs; 29 

galbanum do. ! 22 

Hair, camel do. j 23 

■ goat’s do. j 76 

• ox and cow do. ; 

Hemp, clean do. j 907,254 

■ outsliot do. j 382,802 

-half-clean do. | 547,013 

• codilla do. | 46,526 

- yam do. : 242 

Hides, raw, cow do. \ 107,462 

ditto horse do. 9,488 

ditto ox do. 14,900 

red do. 19,494 

white do. 2,591 

black do. 63 

dressed pieces 5 

Horses’ manes poods •• 9,796 

tails do. 6,053 

Iron, in bars '..do. 1,203,786 

in blocks do. 1,775 

in sheets do. 36,304 

old do. 29,247 

Isinglass do. 3,963 

- samovy do. 2,052 

Liquorice do. 2,443 

Manufactures ; 

■floms. ..pieces! 61,802 

rayenduck do. 66,897 

s^cloth do. 50,298 

diaper, broad arshines 1,262,950 

ditto narrow do. 370,658 

linen, broad do. 110,.558 

ditto narrow do. 112,500 

drillings do. 189,496 

• crash do. I 1,240,101 


1834 

722 

2,837 

18,565 

9,782 

10,247 

1,102 

638 

16 

198 

€81,120 

89,640 

109,958 

161 

1,263 

1,498 

35,839 

5,703 

150.546 

107,201 

75,400 

13,330 


1,010 

1,561 

4 


1835 

1,823 

5,964 

14,326 

10,265 

14,698 

3,115 

1,656 

37 

149 

180,423 

65,217 

67,952 

15 

851 

3^:19 

31,759 

697 

85,755 

76.010 

64,093 

9,812 

11 

1,888 

13 


22 


i 138 

10 

379 

1 


*453 

1.568 

496 

4,73.') 

642 

1,050,454 

1 878,017 

896,029 

371,696 

337,025 

441,145 

568,183 

679,725 

692,393 

11,319 

28,527 

19,772 

1,822 , 

2,101 

6,374 

63,136 

116,697 1 

73,670 

6,187 1 

66,831 1 

32,883 

*3,597 

10,808 

6,812 

30,049 

39,039 

9,684 

1,947 

3,533 

2,161 

12 

37 

30 

128 

44 1 

1 502 

12,470 

11,484 

22,489 

11,385 

6,860 

9,994 

828,315 

490,445 

796,468 

4,886 

1,243 

9,096 

64,521 

13,613 

62,089 

26,575 

40,334 

30,569 

3,619 

3,713 

3,828 

1,910 

1,840 

2,023 

4,790 

2,574 

688 

68,121 

62,672 

67,179 

75,465 

68,461 

81,328 

62,150 

66,179 

66,446 

1,762,430 

2,048,848 

2,777,097 

154,081 

190,847 

168,016 

57,261 

2,082 



3,000 

191,703 

114,813 

118,625 

322,343 

1,604,806 

1,005,844 

1,700,332 


{continued) 



TRADE OF ST. PETERSBURG, 
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ARTICLES. 


18.32 

1833 

1834 

1885 

Mealj^e 

wheat 


...chetwerts 

20 

5 

( 

470 



226 

201 

26 

32 

Musk, Siberian 


lbs. 

74 

52 

174 

10 

Oil, aniseed 



39 

1 

• 

9 

hempseed 


do.* 

248,829 

202,168 

269,322 

88,548 

lins^ 


do. 

3,885 

356 

526 

230 

Potashes 



• 408,iA)4 

464,873 

3,677,771 

345,297 

Quills 


1000 

35,776 

56,757 

67,773 

54,740 

.Ithubarb 

Seeds : 



158 

335 

228 

346 

aniseed 



2,861 

.3,384 

1,483 

2,217 

cumirisecd 


T... do. 

2,896 

6,559 

3,603 

.5,396 

hempseed 


...chetwerts 

123 

1.35 

• 40 

12 • 

linseed 


do. 

151,193 

156,222 

•145,291 

237,944 

wormseed 



1,021 

1,638 

1,.587 

733 

Skins, calf 



1,434 

2.3,215 

30,287 

21,777 

dressed 



1,122 

1,320 

3,261 

8,638 

badger 


do. 

711 

401 

1,045 

998 

cad 


do. 

361 

1,604 

900 

1,836 

ermine 


do. 

2,190 

16,757 

55,190 

49,500 

hare, gray 



81,246 

93,370 

37,680 

71,730 

ditto white 



.33,640 I 

408,667 

635,351 

69,450 

sable 



32 

.340 

818 

391 

squirrel 



428,945 

384,016 

318,199 

600,106 

Soup 



[ 7,131 

7,695 

1,875 

12,178 

Sole-leather 


do. 

.3,366 

911 

878 

603 

Squirrel-tails 



1,915,600 

1,500,310 

1,985,410 

988,354 

Tallow 



3,717,446 

4,069,926 

3,721,238 

2,631,192 

c'yudles 



31,677 

.36,607 

19,138 

1.5,223 

Wax, white 



.3,690 

6,711 

106 

2 

yellow 



1 1,0.58 

i 2,490 ! 

1 705 

559 

candles 

Woods : 



298 

211 

181 

173 

battens 



115,848 

! 90,294 

81,109 

161,715 

beams 



151 

i 

14 

204 

deals 



5 14, ,349 

1 608,640 

754,866 

574,332 

lathwood 


do. 

154,065 

1 57,635 

99,842 

123,687 

Wool, sheep 



58,711 

1 5.5,979 

36,780 

42,799 

Woollen yarn 


do. 

1,019 

i 2,881 

2,465 

2,184 

Sundries, per value .. .. 


rbls. 

1,087,718 

i 1,028,498 

i 

1,839,071 

4,298,976 

Total value in roubles 

113,54.3,825 

! 116,954,950 

1 

j 119,449,815 

107 030,066 

»♦ 

sterling... 

• 

£ 5,046,772 j 

\£ 5,197,999 

jx 5, .308, 880 

£ 3,845,781 


Comparative Lbt of Exports from St. Petersburg during the Navigation of the Years 

1836 to 1842 inclusive. 


ARTICLES. 

j QUANTITIES EXPORTED. 

1836 

1837 

1838 

1830 

1840 

1841 

184S 

cut 

1 oods 

1,837 

1,6*26 

2,288 

2,293 

1,057 

►47 

740 

— Okatka 

.. do. 

6,P.c»4 

5 074 

6,.180 

7 152 

4,486 

5. ‘57 

6 585 

filKl Hort 

.. do. 

16.111 

13 930 

18,043 

18 980 

13.674 

15.060 

1S,3;2 

— SHrontl aoit 

. . do. 

9,863 

9, 49 

1K,344 

20,564 1 

15,293 

15,11 * 

14,136 

— Surhui 

. do. 

13,1*21 

12.151 

20,213 

20 455 

14,0^2 

10,150 « 

13.157 

— all orlii r aorta 

. . do. 

5.487 

5,9.54 

5,470 

5,812 

5,508 

4,H10 

5,688 

Garitliaiidea 

. . do. 

691 

•227 

183 

286 

115 

1,290 

1,142 

Caviare* 

. . do. 

359 

275 

256 

183 

335 

142 

312 

Copper 

. . do. 

338.5*23 

132 196 

139,855 

89.845 

119.845 

112,393 

93.053 

Cordage, m-w 

.. do. 

4*2,117 

53,087 

88.‘28i 

131..596 

13M,*229 

119.759 

100,029 

— « Id 

.. do. 

50,063 

56,026 

5*2,871 

64,555 

51,356 

35,899 

35,475 

Down, eider 

.. lb. 

.... 

.... 

U 



75 


— gOOMP 

.pooda 

1,513 

856 

.146 

*’*549 

*’i54 

4!P2 

553 

r: 

.. do. 

2.118 

1,066 

4,980 

5J\7 

2,804 

9.^9 

5,117 

Feathers 

. . do. 

30,971 

22,004 

31,132 

37,460 

30.46*2 

93.023 

17,757 

Flax,l2.btad 

. . do. 

6,637 

38,047 

51,460 

42.8S2 

22,051 

12,868 

13,773 

9-head 

.. do. 

! 335,433 

.172,418 

582,838 

i 113 291 

200,904 1 

386,303 

890,350 


(continued) 
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ARTICLES. 

j QUANTITIES EXPORTED. 

IR3G 

1837 

1838 

1839 

1840 

1841 

*1842 

Flax 6*liead 

. ..poods 

18.558 

72,93.3 

1*24,802 

28 713 

109,523 

110,721 

123,214 


.... do« 

141,00*2 

.50,67.5 

134.343 

46,75*2 1 

•80,733 

58.H01 

60,191 

— yarn 

. ... do. 

1U.3G3 

10,907 

5,B04« 

7,320 

1 2,769 

1,444 

480 

Fum, ermine 

..nieces 

.... 

4 






— - MJuirrel 

....do. 

*2,11.5 

538 

474 

595 

70 

210 

1,623 

Oallii 

. . . poods 

*20 

.... i 

• 1-2 

35 





.... do. 

1,889 

282 

1.77^ 

. 120 

265 

1,152 

760 

Grain, 

.chtwts. 

.... 

50,019 

*2,166 

8^.705 

27,540 



— rye 

.... do. 

3,131 

18.<52 

7*2,*289 

32,5*21 

8 

.... 

12 . 

— wheat 

. ... do. 

.... 

6,001 

37,748 

103.901 

6,589 

16,088 

2,268 

Gum ammoniac. . . • 

, . . poodn 

.... 

80 

3*2 

.... 

79 

13 

136 

Hair, camtltk* 

.... do. 

89G 

149 

(iG 

W755 

.... 

5 

21*2 

— goats* 

. ... do. 

565 

2 

97 

818 

920 

3,765 

1 514 

ox and cow 

(»o. 

1,187 

180 

248 

38 

1,445 

3,762 

4,2*26 

Hemp, clean 

do. « 

1,102,404 

101*2,876 

1,. 384,009 ! 

1,175 367 

1,108^70 

, 82.'>,842 

580 907 

— omsbot 

.... do. 

354, i 44 

1 3)4, 165 

375.372 

36B 667 

303,399 

1 257,31.3 1 

327,560 

— half>clcaii 

.... «to. 

565.185 

! .55.5,119 

‘.86,782 

668,360 

40 1 740 

355.600 

571,591 

— codilla 

. . . . do. 

6*2,687 

30,151 

40,350 

4*2,103 

•22,8ii5 

1 30,404 

i»,475 

— yarn 

.... do. 

3,403 

389 

848 

1,220 

3,396 

; ‘2,715 

2tM7 

Hides raw, cow .. 

.. .. do. 

7.0.716 

2fl..50' 

54.580 

j 62,101 

104,848 

8.3,194 

103 792 

— horse 

. . .. do. 

14,405 

6,381 

17.‘207 

' 19,990 

35.174 

9,44.3 

11.393 

— ox 

. . . . do. 

*2,016 

1.3,W 

1,01.5 

! 372 

1 1*20 

2,107 

C *2,344 

— rt d 

. ... do. 

•27,0.06 

la.'iO? 

! 1.5.7.16 

i 21,7.17 

21.065 

38,982 

15,812 

— white 

. ... do. 

2,43 1 

346 

671 

, 1,.362 

‘2,572 

1 323 1 

753 

— black 

. ... do. 

10 


10 


20 

27 

6 

— dressed 

. .pieres 

.... 

IS) 

.... 

I .... 

50 

1 

4,6t>3 

Horse uianos 

. . .poods 

l7,Uk4 

7,815 

11. .594 

13, *239 

15,311 

10,017 

-13,874 

— tails 

. . . . d«). 

9,774 

6.465 

7.282 , 

i 7,407 

0,000 

10,200 

10,684 

Iron in bars 

do. 

970,351 

1,616,900 

646,tM>*2 ! 

1 715,667 

413.861 

5.39.706 

407,757 

in blocks 

.. . . do. 

6,612 

4.*28 1 

869 1 

: 4.160 


6,530 


in sheets 

. .. . do. 

131,118 

40,269 

37,.347 

; 75,673 

64. .306 

69.864 

45,540 

— old 

do. 1 

62.0)0 

4*2..1HI 

1 26,000 : 

; 28,880 

57,044 

.33,017 

*20 .*202 

Isinglass 

. . . . do. 

4,081 

3,9*23 

4,744 

4,145 

3,250 

3,92.5 


Isinglassi, hamovy. 

.... do. 

*2,161 

948 

I.2.*>9 

1,084 

1 363 

734 


Liquorice 

.. .. do. ’ 

1,104 

2,134 

1,742 1 

i J,*298 

3.869 

2,037 

' 3,545 

Manui'actures : 




1 ' 

! 




flems 

, . .pieces 

7 J ,852 

67 ,.592 

! 58,691 

57,789 

01.304 

50,209 

55.375 

— ravenduck 

.. .. do. 

61.487 

56,986 : 

77,059 

i 75,206 

634105 

6I,9(iG 

53,140 

sailcloth 

.. .. do. 

56,835 

.51,162 ! 

i 58,586 ' 

' 50,665 

60,137 

55,910 

39,4*27 

— diaper, broad . • • 

. . ..arsh, 

1,012,157 

I,:i68,5..6 j 

*2,562,7*24 

; ‘2,551,746 

2 583,28*2 

2,527,418 ! 

813,103 

ditto narrow . •• 

.. .. do. 

510,703 

407,681 1 

131,213 

417,9*29 

808,781 

1 341,784 

390,750 

— • linen, broad 

.. .. do. 

*24 458 1 


30,997 


180 


90 

— ditto narrow.. .. 

do. 

105,304 

39,000 1 

•20 

*20,000 

31S 

i .... 

15 

— drillings 

. . . . do. ' 

160,000 

145,533 1 

129,858 

! 201>,476 

81,357 

156,078 

37 211 

— crash 

.... do. 

2,612,943 

1, ‘260, 102 

2,*2fl*2,03*2 

1,829,*2H0 

1,540,2*21 

2,389,065 

2,551,132 

Meal, rye 

. .chiwts. 

5 

2,6,15 

8, *204 

1 3,950 

7 

3 

7 

— • wheat 

.... do. 

46 

45 

138 

! 2,878 

30 

97 

21 

Oil* aniseed 

. . .poods 

94 

153 

175 

79 

*20 

1 86 

1*24 

— bempaeed 

.... do. 

176,014 

260,9*24 

60,333 

1 318,749 

18,678 

1 133,508 

21,360 

— limeed 

do. 

4 360 

61 

•2.1 

j 1*2 

fi4 

23 


Fotiishes 

.... do. 

1 202,014 

339,33*2 

391,155 

j 448,808 

334,375 

404,034 

379,711 

Quills 

1000 

60.*20(j' 

53,0/0 

108,709 

68.513 

75,504 

53,4.6 

38,191 

Rhubarb 

. . .poods 

424 

312 

91 

! *2,091 

852 

562 

680 

Seeds, aniseed. . . . , 

.... do. 

5,094 

1,901 

13,137 ! 

1,183 

1,199 

2,138 

710 

— ciimiiiseed 

. . . . do. 

6, .584 

397 

894 i 

, 652 

1 ,808 

2,558 

4,123 

— bempseed 

.cbtwts. 

489 

52 

I 

12 

8 

132 


linseed 

. . .. do. 

! 187,37*2 

261.196 

281,394 

225,561 

297,302 

366,999 

*280,76*2 

— wormseed 

. . .pond.4 

1 740 

1,636 

1 1,606 

582 

4,4.39 

2,28*2 

5,319 

Skins, calf 

.. .. do. 

I 20,713 

1,316 

1 789 

9,633 

‘2,751 

1,444 

1,341 

dressed 

. . pieces 

1 60,869 

1 131 

i 1,280 

1 

352 

1,441 

10 

badger 

.... do. 


1 009 

I 154 1 

1,961 

1,670 

5,410 

706 

cat 

. .. . do. 

3,050 

2 980 

411 

1.164 

1,*246 

.... 

1,530 

— ermine 

.... do. 

70,725 

< 8,400 

1 45,.320 

56,680 

18,193 

65,130 

141,407 

— hare, gray 

. . . . do. 

98,014 

32,4.50 

44.650 

91,8 9 

128,610 

39, .'9)7 

49,313 

— ditto white 

.... do. 

27,350 

1,000 

8,900 


G,U00 

27,120 

1,657 

— sable 

.... do. 

107 

2.50 

710 j 

53 

30 

.... 

2,000 

— squirrel 

.. .. do. 

907,286 

188,762 

330.660 

1,950,766 

666,906 

1,058,448 

715,922 

Soap 

. . .poods 

2,047 

1,646 

*2, .301 

5,902 

3,510 

1,608 

2,623 

Sole-leather 

.... do. 

2,900 

19 

1 


322 

126 

136 

Squirrel tails 

. . pieces 

.'i62,084 

1,312,596 

1,796,012 

1,850,849 

2,330,950 

1,9;*.5,345 

097,754 

Tallow 

. ..pootls 

3,430,450 

3,836.632 

I 3,58*2,3.37 

3,709,600 

3,469,142 

3,310,888 

2,7tt2A10 

— candles 

do. 

11,880 

1*2,602 

10,695 

7 814 

11,793 

6,802 

4,642 

Wax, whitl 

... do. 

30 

156 

187 

1*28 

24123 

701 

106 

<— yellow 

... . do. 

47 


747 

1 223 

20 

207 

049 

— candles 

. . .. do. 

78 

36 

27 

8 

18 

28 

16 

Wood, battens .. .. 

..pieces 

1*21 .062 

137,203 

154,488 

144,265 

116,355 

169,766 

100,188 

— beams 

.. .. do. 

138 

200 

J75 

3*20 

612 

588 

813 

Deals 


623,422 

724,383 

616,729 

714.952 

004.236 

040,313 

478.037 

lathwood 

. ... do. 

142,115 

87,502 

35,6/5 

23 793 

60..343 

1 64,757 

86,989 

Wool, sheep's . .. . 

. ‘.poods 

66,332 

*28,400 

80,972 

88,997 ; 

210526 

04,724 

81,676 

— woollen yarn. .. 

.... do. 1 

J,.346 

1,519 

2,718 

3.781 

2,076 

1 4,550 

4,704 

Sundries,*.. ..value roubles 

3.765,308 

15,354,158 

3,949,200 

449,105 

580,0*27 

752,960 

791,613 

Total value roubles... 

1*29,601,862 

130,510,941 

137,525,838 

30,723,717 

36,536,810 

37,500,677 

33,430,581 

'Sterling 

......£1 

5,760,080 ' 

6 067,153 

6,089,815 

6,289,146 

5,744,718 1 

5,938,008 

5 , 292,175 
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An Account of Goods exported frov^ St. Petersburg in 1842, distinguishing the Exports 

by British and by Foreign Ships. 


articles. 

By 515 British 
and 41 Russian 
Sbij^s. 

By 48 Ameri. 
can Ships. 

By 68 French 
Ships. 

By 475 .«^hip8 
of other 
a Nations. 

lOTAL SHIPS. 

Bar iron, C.C.N.D. .. . 


5.‘l.235 

94,035 

. . .• 

.... 

53,235 

p.s'.i 


15,217 

.... 

.... 

109,252 

k.L 


3i,.^p0 



«... 

31,300 

— K.3.K.B 


80,395 

.... 


.... 

80,165 

H.C.H 



39,410 

.... 

.... 

89,410 

Hemp, clean 


477,324 

.50,335 

6,787 

47,087 

581,533 


1 18,227 

07,830 

.51,061 • 

99,494 

333,588 

— haif-clean 


. 138,739 

7,079 

38,942 

182,439 

366,896 

— — cfldilla 


• 454 

922 

.300 

410 

1,780 

tow 


17H 


.... 

.... 

178, 

< yarn 

Flax. 12-head 

• do. 

1,552 

5,220 

3.259 

1,76.3 

k * 3,470 

13,709 

9-head 


387,719 

2.724 

1,911 

869 

393,220 

9-head 


119,319 

14 

1,002 

212 

117,544 

codilla 


42.014 

.... 

114 

5,014 

67,142 

tow 


10,100 



.... 

10,190 

Tallow 


2,379,035 

37,533 

220,1)3 

127,907 

2,704,378 

Potash v 


5.499 

4,187 

58.537 

31.5,629 

383,822 

Bristles 


39,309 

1,939 

10,531 

.3,019 

54,570 

Isinglass 


1,.S88 

30 

771 

1,.389 

4,078 

Samovy 


1,397 

.... 

I .... 


1,367 

Glue 


791 



.... 

761 

Feathers 


1,353 

V,335 

V,9f)I 

10,209 

17,018 

Wool 


44,053 

511 

9,209 


50,773 

Horse-manes 


4,039 

400 

3,997 

4.748 

13,184 

Horse-tails 


4, 193 

170 

2.750 

4,139 

11.219 

Hides, tanned 


745 

443 

.... 

15,513 

16,701 

— — raw 


101,321 


3,992 

7.009 

115.(382 

Cordage 


28,913 

29,707 

4,742 

94,172 

137,494 

Old rone 


27.017 

I.OHO 


3,100 

31,117 

Oakum 


9,031 

715 


3,040 

10,389 

Bones 

do. ' 

185,825 

.... 

• • . 


185,825 

Tongues, reindeer 

— ^ — neat’s 


39 




39 


212 


.... 


212 

Linseed 


101,981 

8*1^90 

9,555 

99,223 

270,028 

Wheat 


2,298 


.... 


2,208 

Cranberries 


1,005 




1,095 

Diaper, broad 


i 22,987 

1,159,951 



1,182,338 

narrow 


10,774 ** 

.... 

.... 


10,774 

Orasb 


1,091,332 

982,500 

1,000 

5,900 

2,080,152 

iSailcloth 


365 

25,270 

831 

13,550 

40,019 

Ravenduefc 


742 

10,454 

! 2,811 

32,8 18 

52,855 

Flems 


3,350 

5,777 

20G 

44,816 

54,1 '0 

Quills 


8,087,000 

790,000 



8,877 OOU 

Mats 


52,459 

77,210 

*9,209 i 

1 29,^ 

16'<,229 

Lathwood 


353,5sa 


.... ! 


355 583 

Deals 


108,' .53 

*9,41)3 

201 i 

23,058 

140,715 


The following Miscellaneous Articles, exclusive of the foregoing, have been shipped from 
St. Petersburg during the Year 1842. 


To Loudon, chiefly by Britiabj 
Ships : 

Bar iron ponds 1,500 

Cantharides do. 492 

Rhubarb do. 90 

Drags do. 35 

Sponge do. 14 

Manna do. SO 

Bees* wax do. 137^ 

Tallow candles .. do. li>| 

Stearine ditto do. Ill 

Wax ditto do. 4| 

Portable soup . . ^ do. 

Salt beef do. 

Honey do. 

Caviare do. 

Stoarine do. 

Soap do. 

White rope do. 

Goats* hair ...... do. 

Tar do. 

Twine do. 

Hempbands do. 

Salted hides do. 

Caraway-seed ... do. 

Silver ooi« - / 


Wooden bowls.. pieces 9,310. Salt beef poods 

Squirrel-skin robes.do. 2.511 To Arbroaih ; 

— skins do. 2(t/2.'{9| Hempbands .... ponds 


/ do. 

^ \ lb. 

Gold ditto zolot. 


m\ 

25 

Ifll 

101 

297 

19 

20 
329 

» 

2.731 

1,415 

1,044 

i 


1,900 1 \ To Glasgow 

1,400 ! Bees’ wax .... poods 
3,557 jCatile lioofs.. . 0 .. do. 
oooj To Jersey and Guernsey: 
200 Pig hair ptHids 


Krmine ditto do. 

Shirting arsh. 

Drillings ........ do. 

Slippers pairs 

Boots do. 

To Hull, chiefly by British'Talluw candles.. . do. 


Ships : 

Bar iron poods 

Kapeseed do. 

Mustard-seed.... do. 

{Bhauk bones du. 

Silkwaste do. 

Silk ends du. 

Flax - spinning 

waste do. 

To Liverpool, chiefly by Bri-, 
tish Ships : 

Bar iron poods 

Pallow candles.. . du. 

Stearine ditto do. 

Hears* grease. . . . do. 
Caraway-seeds. .. do. 

Boots pairs 

To Leith : 

Butter poods 123 


To Teneritti! : 
l, 200 |Tallow candles.. poods 
9,391 'Stearine ditto.... do. 
944 1 Drillings arsh. 


2,H54 

711 

11 

480 


0,.300 

351 

23 

«l 

299 

90 


lu| 

121 

21 

729 


To Cape of Good Hope : 

Tar poods 3001 

To hlsinuru : I 

Burnt b'lHes. . . .puods 
To Copenhagen : 
Rrmine skins... pieces 

Lamb ditto do. 

Sheep ditto do. 

— tooloopa dor. 

Sailcloth do. 

Ilaveiidiick do. 

Flems do. 

ByAmerican Ships, to United: 
States, &c. 

Sheet iron poods 38,S04j 


207 ■ White rope do. 157 

Used bone coal .. do. 33,0(MI 

319 Hugs’ hair ponds 1,452 

CaHtharides do. 116 

17 Snap do. 7 1 

1,299 Iron hoops .do. 226 

'Liquorice wood. . du. 13 
St men cynoe .... do. 10 
Brown rolls ...pit cfs 7,598 

Pelt do. 2,100 

Wooden bowls.. . do. 25(1 
Cashmere cut ton atulfash. 994 
Squirrel skin i obes.pcs. 7 
Keindt-er t. ngue8.iiuz. 29 
By French Sb'ps, to France, 
ecc.i 

Copper poods 17,623 

Bar iron do. 39,410 

Stearine do. 2,714 

Ox-tail hair do. 179 

Cow ditio do. 1,790 

Guata’ ditto du. 9,081 

Down do. 376 

Calfskitis do. 384 

Quills do. 1,49U 

Semen cyuoo .... do. 219 

Wormse^ do. 97o 

Cantharides do. 405 


089 

I 

810 
10,980 
900 
24 
30 
270 
10 
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RUSSIA 


Tar pooda SIA 

Cbminateofiron..do. 7|492 
Stear iiK candies, do. 78 

Carawa>-seed ... do. 113 

oil do. 30 

Aniseed ditto.... do. 3 

Siik do. 49 

■— dr». 33 

Diubs *2 

Too 1 u,. 23 

Butter ptHtds 1,302 

Pircta do. 108 

BooMuprt pairs 300 

Hye diets. 10 

Gold coin IrancB 64,000 

Platina | zolotniks 80 

Reindeer tongues.pcs. 30 

Hareskins do. 19,430 

Deals do. 47;^ 

Masts and spars., do. I(i3 

By Ships of other Nations, to 
various Countries : 
Bari* on poods 44,820 




..poods 74»3I9 

... plates. do. 198 

^^^rrtp iron do. 22,374 

Sheet iron do. 5,073 

Hempseed oil.... do. 21 .358 

Elaine do. 4,513 

Stearine do. 233 

7'allow candles .. do. 8,847 
Stearine ditto .... do. 427 
Wax ditto........ do. 11 

Hees' wax do. 513 

Snap do. •2,178 

Scum o( hones . . . do. 118,391 

Oxen horns do. 78(1 

lloriitips.. do. 1,5*28 

ilorsdinano comb- 
ings do. 48 

Cow-hair do. 1,550 

Coat-hair do. 722 

Hope yarn do. 90R 

Quills do. 910 

Down ...do. 159 

Wool and wool- 

ends do. 33,708 

Furs do. 2,983 


Hareskins .poods 

Calfskins * do. 

Goatakins do. 

Klkskins do. 

Aniseed.. do. 

Caraway seed.. . . do. 

Hempseed cbets. 

Rapeseed do. 

Gre^ peas do. 

Buckwheat grits., do. 

Manna croop hags 

. Wheat flour do. 

IR]% ditto cwks. 

jT« {C' 

|Caatoreiim do. 

j Macaroni. poods 

■ Caviare •>. . . do. 

I Drugs do. 

I Siitiff. do. 

•Tobiici o do. 

j Khony wood do. 

• Lignum vitae do. 

I Tin plate do. 


453 

559 

1 

110 

659 

2,173 

3 

17 

28 

1 

299 

20 

50 

11 

27 

38 

9 

84 

8,309 

5 

a# 

277 

88 

7 


Sole-leather popds 

Hoots pairs 

-- tops do. 

— unmade do. 

£au de Cologne 

dox. bottles 
Wooden bowls.. pieces 

Bricks do. 

Drillings arsh. 

Diaper • do. 

Cotton stufls do. 

Silk stuffs. do. 
Cotton velvet.. •• do. 
Half imperials...pieces 

Dutch ducata do. 

Silver snufr-boxe8.do. 
Papier macb^ do...do. 

Sawn balks do. 

Spars do. 

Bowsprits do. 

Boat masts do. 

Ilu-kers do. 

Masts do. 

Balks do. 


136 

270 

300 

2,236 

1,000 

11,449 

9,220 

74,961 

31,085 

500 

180 

120 

9,600 

1,500 

35 

58 

7,412 

600 

120 

30 

2.116 

138 

914 


An Abstract of the Foreign Trade of St. Petersburg during 1842, compared ^tdth 

the Trade of 1841. 


PRINCIPAL 

ARTICLES. 

__ _ __ J 

IMPORTS. 

PRINCIPAL 

ARTICLES. 

EXPORTS. 

! Entered. 

1 

1 

Duties paid 
in 1842. 

i 

; Remains. 

Duties 
paid in 
1841. 

Duties paid 
in 1842. 

1841 

1842 

as 

& 

oS 

o’a 

> 

1841 

1842 

On 

Quantity. 

On 

Quantity. 

‘ ai 

Quan- 

tity. 

Quan- 

tity. 

Quan- 

tity. 

Quan- 

tity. 





sil. rou. 






sil. rou. 

Gold and sil- 







Gold and sil< 




ver ..value rou. 




504,002 


.... 

ver ..value rou. 


.... 

55fi2» 

Cotton twist poods 

463.235 

58*5,087 

447,029 

11, .333,808 

125*282 

117,742 

1 Hemp poods 

l,4ij,747 

1,289,768 

3,877,603 


262 .5821 

372,617 

377,083 

2,905,380 

7*2,791 

69,044 

1 Flax do*. 

400 89 1 

533,2.76 


Coflee do. 

122,258 

1I7',974 

141,'l30 

2,17S',361 

45,080 

I9i3-I*2 

Potashes do. 

494,934 

379'701 

1,135,306 

Sugar, raw . . do. 

1,937,488 

1,338,464 

1,730,076 

1*2,955,749 

877,150 

730,8*26 

Tallow do. 

3,310,888 

2,70.7,510 

11,060,842 

Spices do. 

10.5*27 

13,175 

14,490 

148,4^4 

3,7ii4 

4,318 

Tallow candles do. 

6,8171 

4,3.58 

1 22 565 

Manufactures : 







l.eatber (bides^ do. 

96,986 

1 10,053 

1,094,738 

— cotton ...poods 

3,689 

4,303 

3,843 

705,728 

537 

650 

looftH do. 

40,3.73 

10,57*2 

198,282 

— flaxen .... do. 

757 

732 

881 

195,445 

58 

J 4] Bristles do. 

58,840 

54,009 

2,099,002 

silken do. 

2,185 

2,720 

2,746 

! 2,149,610 

38 

39 

• Cordage and 




woollen .. do. 

17,380 

20,101 

10,909 

1 3,006,198 

3,150 

5,020 

I cables do. 

145,648 

125,504 

; 320,740 

Wines : 







1 Mftals : 




— in casks ankrs.* 

105,068 

100,256 

107,990 

2,035,0831 

1 48.383 

34,008 

— iron do. 

016,101 

453 297 

1,013,041 

— in bottles ..No. 

i 2,1*271 

82,530 

79,0*28 

148,7*20 

1 26,288 

28,014 

1 — copper ...do. 

112,593 

03,053 

9*25,471 

— Champagne 





1 


/'undricM : 




bottles 

611,524 

604,148 

488,091 

1.087,801 

164,160 

143,053 

Linen piece 

168,086 

147,942 

1,615,153 

Spirituous li- 







Grain . .chetwerts; 

17,456 

2,520 

22,081 

quors.. ankers* 

5,415 

6,515 

5,365 

270,230 

994; 

1,862 

Other articles 




Other articles 





1 


value roubles 

1 * , , , 

• • a a 

7,847,053 

value roubles 

.... 


• •• . 

22,994,0.70 

3,122,644 4,030,067 











j 




sil. roil. 

33,430,589 




sil. rou. 

02,680,031 

t 









* 

— 





£ sterl. 

5,362,824 




£ sterl. 

10,054,963 

1 







* 10 gallons and 36 lb. 1 oz. 11 dr. avoirdupois. t At average of exchange 38ld. per silver rouble. 

t 5952 English bushels. 


1 

The Trade of 1842 compared with that of the pre- 
ceding Year. 

YEARS. 

British Shipping can 
pared with that of i 

iV>1oyed in 1849 ron- 
ihe preceding Year. 

« 

Importa Increase 732 724 

ARRIVALS. 

DEPARTURES. 

Export* Decrease M2,910 

Total trade Increase 70,814 

No. of 
Vessels. 

Tonnage. 

No. of 
Vessels. 

TVmnage. 

Bzoeea of imports over exports I ncrease 1,385/134 

f^MmOsasMam mmei ■■■aau ■ JC4sn. 

1841 

1842 

Decrease in 
1842 

645 

525 

146.337 

117,793 

647 

517 

147,267 

115,555 

i 

120 

28/44 

130 

31,71t 
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CoHFABATlTE Becapitulatiou of the Trade of St. Petersburg during the Years 

1841 and 1842. 


YEARS. 

■ Imports. 

Exports. 

a 

TOTAL. 

Excess of lm> 
ports over 
Exports. 1 

Duties collected 
by the 

Custom-house. 

^<441 .. 

value £ sterling. 
0,322.230 

value £ sterling. 
6 013,734. 
#3,302324* 

value £ sterling. 

15,3.37,973 

1 15,417,787 

£ sterling. j 
3,306.303 ! 

£ sterling. 
2,333.680 
2,830.221 

1842 

10,034,903 

4,002,139 ! 


CUSTOHS Rsyence, 1642. 


From Impnrta 2,65«,854 

From Exports 170,307 


2,630,221 


The foregoing abstract of the total foreign trade of St. Petersburg, during the 
year 1842, gives the following results as compared with that of 1841 : 


The same abstract shows. 


imports .... 
Exports .... 

. . . Increase 

. . Decrease 

. £ 732,724 
652,910 

Total trade 

. . Increase 

79,814 

Customs revenue . 

. . . ,, 

474,535 

Excess of imports over exports 

• • • 99 

. £1,385,634 


“ 1. That there lias been an improvement in the importation of some articles of British 
manufacture, and particulaidy of cotton ttvist. 

‘‘ 2. That there has been a great falling off in the consignments of Russian produce to 
the United Kingdom, 

3. That there has been an extraordinary decrease in the tonnage of British vessels em- 
ployed in the trade. 

“ 21ie Tariff , — By an imperial ukase of the 2d — 14th — December last, a few modifica- 
tions have been autliorized in tlie Russian tariff, but so trifling in their nature and extent 
as to render special notice unnecessary. 

‘‘ The only change from which British trade is likely to derive any benefit, regards the 
exportation of hones for agricultural purjioses. 

“ Restrictions on Foreign Merchants , — No change whatever has taken place in the re- 
strictions imposed on foreign mcrcliants — althougli the only argument against their aboli- 
tion, advanced by the department of foreign trade, is the inexpediency of touching, under 
present circumstances, the constitution of the mercantile guilds. 

“ However, by tlie recent conces.sion to sliipmastei^ in respect of customs entries outwards^ 
more especially adverted to hereafter, the monopolizing privileges of these guilds have re- 
ceived a severe check, and there is every reason to believe, tliat this circumstance will, ere 
long, compel a revision of the guild laws. 

In anticipation of this probable change, the following demands might be put forth, 
with a view to placing British commercial men on an equal footing with the native mer- 
chants : namely — 

1. That foreign merchants should be received into the 1st and 2d guilds with the same 
rights and privileges as the native merchants — and without being compelled to take a tem- 
porary oath of allegiance. 

“ 2. That foreign merchants being exempted from certain civil services to which the na- 
tive trader is subject — the former should pay an additional special rate of 20 per cent on 
the amount of guild taxes^ to be applied to the remuneration of native substitutes. 

‘‘ Having on divers occasions submitted in detail my humble opinion on this highly im- 
portant question, I need now only repeat my firm conviction that its favourable solution 
would materially improve our trade with this country, and biing it within the reach of small 
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capitalists wlio could traffic pei*sonalJy in the interior of the empire— from which profitable 
occupation they are at present virtually excluded, to the unquestionable disadvantage of the 
commercial interests of both nations. 

Custotn-house Laws, — Some concessions have recently been made with reference to 
the vexatious reg'uiatjpns of tlic custom-house : namely — 

“ 1. Shi|)masters have been admitted to make entries in their own name, of the cargoes 
of their vessels outward^ which formerly could only be done through the medium of a resi- 
dent mercliaut of the 1st guild, to whom t commission had to be paid. 

‘‘ Besides the advantage which it affords to the shipping interest, this concession must 
lead to other indirect results higlily beneficial to the export trade generally, though confess- 
edly unfavourable to the 1st guild merchants, whose personal profits arising from 'commis- 
sjon,’ will necessarily he reduced j)roportionabl y Avith the facilities gained by minor conij»e- 
titors. ' ^ ^ 

“ 2. Merchants or consignees have been authorized to rectify, by notice to the custom- 
house, errors or omissions in hiUs of lading, before the arrival of the vessels tliat carry the 
goods. 

This is a mitigation of the formc^r rigour of tin* law, and in so far acceptable. But 
the radical evil remains ; namely, the making a fiscal document of the bill of lading, in- 
stead of considering it as a simple recci{>t of the shipmaster, and proof of the ownership of 
the goods. So long as this regulation prevails, there vrill always ho ample room for levying 
heavy pecuniary penalties, nor are the oppoi-t unities likely to ho neglected by custom^ offi- 
cers, to whose personal use a large share of the fines is appropriatecl by law. 

“ The Warehousing Sgstem, — An experiment has at length been sanctioned in regard 
to the bonding system ; and by an imperial ukastt of the 8th — 20th — instant, the ports of St. 
Petersburg (including its sliipjnng station at Cronstadt ), Riga, and Archangel, have been 
declared warehousing ports for three consecutive years, corumeiicing fi*om the 1st oi May, 
184;3 

** Tlie tcmi for the exportation of foreign bonded goods, free from any customs duty, 
is limited to eight montlis ; but this limitation may he eonsidoied as merely nominal, be- 
cause the minister of finance will scarcely refuse his sanction to an extension of time having 
for its ultimate ol)] 0 (!t the; clearing of the goods for eonsmuption, and*' the payment of the 
import duties, which would ho lost to the Jlussian tn‘asury were the exportation enforced 
according to the strict letter of the law. 

‘‘ The Brack. — From circumstance.^ wljich liave lately tran.spired, it would appear that 
the department of for<‘lgn trade is not favourable to the maintenance of the Brack law, 
while, on the otlier hand, it i.s .strenuon.dv insisted upon by a few influential foreign mer- 
chants, wlio aj)j>re]ieiul tliat the removal of this obstacle would induce the native traders to 
engage personally ni foreign coiniueive, instead of limitipg themselves as most of them now 
do, to traii.sactioii.s on tlio .spot, with resident foreign fiictor.s. 

‘‘ It is generally h(dicved that a special rc])resentati()n from the British government 
would effect the abolition of lliis vicious system, by wiiieli the hemp and lla.x trade in parti- 
cular are greatly harassed and ohstructed. 

“ Charges on Shipping. — In the present depressed state of the British shipping interest, 
the port and other charges on vessels demand an attentive examination, to which I propose 
devoting part of the ensuing navigation season, during which it is my intention to be pre- 
sent at Cronstadt (the sliippiiig station of this port), in order to watch in person the work- 
ing of the new warehousing Jaw^, and the carrying out of the provisions of the recent treaty 
of commerce and navigation,” — St, Petersburg^ January 31, 1843. ^ 

Tlicf following extracts from the circular of the house of Thomson, Bonar, 
and Company, a firm which has existed in that city since the foundation of St. 
Petersburg, gives a mercantile record of the export trade, which may be usefully 
introduced in this w ork. 

‘‘ Bristles. — The shipments from the wharf in tlie present year have varied little in 
amount from those of 1841 ; but in consequence of about 3000 poods having been detained 
in the river by the ice, there is a decrease of some importance in the export from Cronstadt. 
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The following are the comparative quantities loaded off from the wharf in the two last sea- 
sons ; Okatka, poods 6656 in 1842 against 5734 in 1841, first sorts 22,159 against 19,830, 
Such^y 11,739 against 13,717, and second sorts 15,943 against 17,781; in all, poods 
56,467 loaded off in 1842 against 57,062 in 1841. The supplies of the higher descrip- 
tions having been abundant, jirices of them gave way to the extent oj about 5 ro. per pood 
m the course of the past season, but the»]ower descriptions were steadily maintained, and in 
constant demand throughout. 

“ Deah » — The demand for Great Ikitain Aifas checked in the early part of the season 
by the alteration in the timber duties, and for some months our export was confined to the 
continental ports. To these, however, an unusually large quantity was shipped, and prices 
were in consequence steadily maintained at 1 li to 12 for red wood, and 7^ to 7^ for white 
wood. About the beginning of* October, shipments to Great Britain again commenced, 
and continued on an extensive scale to the end of the season, but.frtim the cause above 
mentioned, our total export is much smaller than for many years past; being 107,168 doz. 
to Great Britain, and 33,546 doz. to foreign countries in this year, against 205,319 doz. 
and 8090 doz. in 1841, and 186,594 doz. and 8518 doz. to each in 1840. No contracts 
appe^ to have been yet entered into for next year. — 12 ro. arc demanded by Gromoff, for 
red wood, but 1 1 is the liigliest price yet offered him. Deals in less estimation might be 
bought at 1 1 ro. White w^ood at 7 ro. 

“ Iron , — The quantity remaining on the spot at the close of the navigation and expected 
early in spnng, is as follows: TAD poods 61,000, CCND poods 100,000, Kb poods 
11,260, PSI poods 177,176, Gurietf’s poods 154,714, in all poods 504,150. Prices have 
scarcely vaiied throughout the season from our annexed quotations. The total export., it 
will be observed, is about 60,000 poods short of that of last year, wdiich arises from the 
great decrease in the shipments to the United States, as both Great Britain and the conti- 
nental ports have taken more than in 1841. No new contracts are yet reported. 

“ Copper . — The shipments of this article have amounted to poods 103,408, against 
poods 120,305 in 1841, and there remain on the spot for sale, 800() poods of N. N. Demi- 
doff’s for which 32 1 arc doinandeil, 6000 poods Pashkoff’s held at ro. 34, and 6500 poods 
Jacovleff’s, Laval’s, &c., held at ro. 33. In the course of next season about 100,000 poods 
more private copjiei* are expected down, of wdiicli fibout 40,000 have already been sold on 
contract at 32^ w ith ro. 7 dowm for Pashkoff’s, and 31 w ith 10 dow n for Demidoff’s and 
Laval’s. Crow'ii copper, there is none for sale. 

“ Grain . — Tiie business done in grain this season w’as confined to a few thousand ehet- 
werts of wheat that w ere brouglit dowui early in it and taken for shipment to Great Britain, 
after which all demand ceased. 

“ Flax . — The quantity brought domi by the dealei’s in the course of the piist season 
amounted to 305,000 poods, aiid^thcre wintered from previous ycai’s about 328,000 poods, 
so that the aggregate of our supply for 1842 was 633,000 poods, the buyers confining 
themselves exclusively to the wintering flax, and avoiding contracts for new', as the reports 
of its quality w^er(», generally speaking, unfavourable ; and Ardamatsky, whose flax justly 
stands highest in repute, alone succeeded in efte«ting sales of about a couple of hundred 
tons at 95 and 85. The shipments from the wharf extended in all to 13,775 poods 12-hds., 
398,204 poods 9-bds., and 123,558 poods 6-1k1s., making poods 535,537 — but of which 
about 10,000 poods are detained in the river by the ice — against 304,000 poods in 1841, 
and there remain over on the spot. 


Carelia 

. 12-lids. 

6,o00 

9-hds. 

1,000 

6-hds. 800 

Brack 1839 

• JJ 

350 

77 

8,550 

„ 1,400 

„ 1840 

• >> 

— 

77 

500 

„ 750 

„ 1841 

• 79 

— 

79 

21,200 

„ 4,200 

„ 7,650 

„ 1842 

• 9 } 

21,060 

77 

9,400 


Total . 27,910 poods. 40,650 poods. 14,800 poods. 

“ Hemp. — The quantity of this article brought dow'ii w'as 1,190,000 poo<Is, which 
added to the 340,000 remaining over from 1841, formed a total supply of 1,530,000 poods. 
Small as is this quantity, it nevertheless exceeded the demand for exportation, only 1,295,635 
poods, comprising poods 588,065 clean, 331,618 outshot, and 375,952 half-clcan, having 
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been loaded ofif from the wharfs in the course of the season. The proportion exported to 
foreign countries has been somewhat larger than usual; but the prmcipal market, Great 
Britain, lias this year taken only 734,000 poods in all, being 280,000 poods less than tho 
greatly diminished export of last season, and 5t50,000 poods less than in l840. The nume- 
rous expenses to which the dealers bringing down tliis article are subjected by the regula- 
tions attending its preparation for export, operate the principal check to supplies ; wliile 
by the increase to the cost of the article, consequent upon tliese expenses, they exercise an 
equally pixyudicial influence on tlie export«of it. 

‘‘ Hides , — Our shipments of Kips, Kazan, ana Ukraine, in the course of the past sea- 
son have consisted of 3050 9-lbs., 192,898 10-lbs., 111,680 11 -lbs,, 20,400 12-lbs., 
43,791 13 to 17-lbs., 16,595 18 to 23-lbs., and 1150 31 to 34-lbs., making in all 389,561 
kips, and have consequently been in advance of those of the preceding years. Of calfskins, 
oflti the other hand, the quantity shipped has only amounted to 21,015. 

Linseed , — Our shipments of this article from the wharfs amount to tchetverts 282,609, 
but in consequence of the detention in the ice of many of the lighters last laden, 276,628 
are all that have left Cronstadt, against 368,294 in 1841. 

1841. 1842. 

Hull .... chetwerts 77.473 . . . 79,407 • 

London .... „ 35,355 . . . 25,851 

Newcastle ... „ 9,749 . . . 7,460 

Liverpool .... ,, 15,655 . . . 15,357 

“ Tallow , — The quantity of this article that passed the brack, was 106,699 casks of 
yellow candle, 3802 casks of white, and 2854 of soap, in all 113,355 casks, of which circ. 

1 1 1.000 casks have been exported (the remainder being stopped by the ice). The decrease 
in the export of 1842, when compared with that of 1841, is 24,000 casks, with 1840, 

28.000 casks, and with 1839, 40,000 casks. On contract for next year, about 6000^'asks 
are supposed to have been already bought at 118 to 119 for Ukraine deliverable in June 
and July, 110 for Siberia, and 113 to 115 for common, deliverable in all August, with all 
the money down, and with only ro. 10 hand money, at 125 for .Tune, and 123 for August 
delivery. The supply of next season is expected to be very large, advices from all parts of 
the empire concurring in reporting a gi’CJit abundance of this article, asul we are led to in- 
fer from them that the quantity for shqmieiit may amount to from 160,000 to 170,000 
casks, including that which remained over, provided the winter communication in the interior 
become good. 

“ Imports , — At the opening of the navigation, an unusual degree of activity prevailed 
in almost every branch of this trade, and large quantities of most articles were despatched to 
the markets and fairs of the interior. The business since done at the principal fairs, how- 
ever, did not realize the expectations that had been formed of them. This was more parti- 
cularly the case as regards the Nishney fair, and those infimediately succeeding it, and the 
reaction upon our market of this untoward state of the inland trade has been sensibly felt. 

“ Cochmeal , — The stock on the spot is estimated at about 350 barrels, and does not 
exceed that of last year at the same period. 

“ Indigo , — We estimate the quantity^ in importers’ hands at about 2300 chests, or from 
500 to 600 chests more than our slock at this period last year. The demand for Rostoff ge- 
nerally takes place about the opening of the year. 

“ Lead, — Our supply of this article is large, but the stock on hand, estimated at 125,000 
poods, does not exceed what the consmnption can take off, provided our winter communica- 
tion be good. « 

“ Olive Oil . — Of our supply of this article, nearly two-thirds were bought by the dealers 
in the coufse of the summer months, the sales between May and September, inclusive, hav- 
ing attained to tlie large amount of 200,000 poods. The stock on the 1 st instant was 

95.000 against 37,000 poods in 1841, and consisted of 77,000 Gallipoli, 7500 poods Genoa, 
3500 poods Seville, PaJerma 2000 poods, Malaga 2000 poods, Messina 2000 poods, and 
Boston 1000 poods. Ro. 27 for Gallipoli, and ro. 26 for all other descriptions are our quo- 
tations. 

“ Suggr , — Our imporiation of this article falls considerably below that of last year, but 
yet it ha^ somewhat exceeded 1,500,000 poods. It has consisted principally of Havaima, 
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comprising only 48,000 poods of other sorts. Compared with that of the annual consump- 
tion, the amount of our importation appears extremely moderate, indeed insufficient, as, in 
the tw^ve months that have preceded the present date, upwards of 1,500,000 poods have 
been consumed. The redundancy of the importation of 1841, however, supplies every defi- 
ciency, and our present stock is estimated at fully 900,000 poods, or adequate to our wants 
up to the end of June next. We now qtlote white Havannas at 27 to 28;]^, but hope soon 
to be able to advise some improvement in this articje. 

“ Exchanges liave during the latter patt of the season kept steady, at a little below par, 
and without having experienced any important fluctuations. 
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Prices at St. Petersburg, the 8th — 20th — December, 1842, at the Exchange 37^ per 

silver rouble. 


IMPORTS. 

Price in Roubles. 

f 

«• 


'Cochineal, black pocH^ 

— gray do. 

Cofiee, fine do* 

— middling do. 

— ordinary do. 

Cotton, Georgia, and Orleans do. > 

— good middling do. j 

— Surat do. 

Indigo, .. do. 

— middling.., do. 

— ordinary do. 

— Madras do. 

— Java do. 

Lead, in pigs do. 

— in sheets to. 

Oil, olive, Spiiuish do. 

— ditto Gallipoli do. 

Quicksilver do. 

Sal ammoniac do. i 


220 to 230 paid 
(Itanaiuled 


NET PROCEEDS, 
exclusive of Freight, 
Sound Dues, Delcre- 
detc and Discount. 

€ s. d. S i, </. 
0 4 0 to 0 4 2 


48 to 

.54 

3 

5 

0 1, 

4 

1 

7 

cwt. 

40 „ 

44 

2 

4 

1 

2 

14 

0 

do. 

35 „ 

38 

1 

10 

74.. 

1 

IS 


do. 

» 

234 

0 

0 

6 „ 

0 

0 

fii 

lb. 

16 

• 

0 

0 

44 




do. 

315 ,. 

350 

u 

0 

Hi M 

0 

7 

9 

do. 

205 

300 

0 

5 

oi .. 


0 

H 

do. 

220 „ 

260 

0 

4 

Hi ., 

% 

5 

8 

do. 

100 „ 

200 

0 

3 

3 

0 

4 

3 

do. 

245 „ 

335 

0 

5 

4i„ 

0 

7 

5 

1 do. 

70 

72 

17 

5 

0 M 

17 

15 

10 

cwt. 

824 .. 

83 j 

|20 

11 

9 




d.i. 

20 

j 

151 

0 

3 




tun 

27 

1 

153 

IK 

4 




do. 


Sar.'taparilla, Lisbon 


6»l 

85 







lb. 

— Honduras 


<>(> 

70 







ilu. 

— Vera Cruz 


31i „ 

a:* 







do. 

Spices, Cassia liguea 









ill). 

— . ditto in boxes 


85 








do- 

— cloves 


105 








do. 

— pepper 


21 .. 

25 







do. 

Sugar. Havanna, white...... 


27 „ 

284 

1 

18 

0 

.. 1 

16 

4 

do. 

Sumach 


1 i» 


3 

6 

6 

„ 3 

7 

10 

do. 

Till, in bars 


1 274 M 

28 

1 




1 

cwt. 

— in blu'ks 


27 „ 

27.J 

3 

5 

2 

3 

0 

6 ; 

do. 

Woods, fustic 


28 „ 

32 

I 5 

11 

6 

,> 9 

12 

10 1 

ton 

— logwood, C.inipeachy 

dm i 

40 „ 

44 

1 8 

3 

It 

,. 0 

5 

2 

do. 

— ditto Jamaica 


28 „ 

35 

: 4 

10 

5 

M 0 

16 

11 

do. 

— Nicaragua 


63 „ 

70 

i'H 

7 

0 

13 

13 

10 

do. 

iGtinis, olbaiium 


104 .. 

31i 







do. 


Exchanges 8th December, 1842. — London 37 5-JO Amsterdam 3 ms. 100, Hamburg 3 ms. 333 »» Paris 3 ms. 390 390, 
Stocks (i per cent, silver and bank-notes I'ltT per cent. 

„ 5 ditto ditto 1 and 2 series 107^ 107 ditto. 

„ 5 ditto ditto 3 aud 4 ditto J02j| ditto. 

Comparative Table of the total Exportation in the Years 1841 and 1842, 


Where to. 

Copper. 

Iron. 

HEMP. 

FLAX. 

Clean. 

Outshot. 

H. Clean 

Cedilla. 

12-bds. j y-hds. O-bds. 


poods. 

poods. 

poods. 







32,780 

225,662 

40,956 

62,385 


376! 5,880 1,239 

London ....... ^ 


43,011 

152,257 

17.000 

30,963 

.... 

.... , 1,447 315 .... 


.... 

169,204 

489,590 

91,060 

94 613 

1402 

3,663 . 227,806 107,792 44,111 

Out portii 1 


225,257 

325,005 

101,210 

107,776 

2072 

0,220, 380.209 115,902 50,563 

'Psxraifvn rmWa f 1841 } 

120,3051 

69,866 

31,494 

62,799 

189,777 

1945 

2,HH7; 6,986 901 .... 

Foreign porta J jg|2j 

103,408 1 

104,415 

47,793 

Igl 870 

222, 109 

3580 

1 2,135, 2,037 1,220 6,785 

1Twi1^Sk/l Cr^O^ASS S 184] 


336,811 

77,9701 

50,790 

23,794 

2817 

i 4,870 3,768 

UfllCCQ DCftteB ^ l(J42j 


176,255 

{'0,316 j 

j 68,281 

0,056 

3712 

; 0,046| 2,862 

1 f 1841} 

120,3051 

608,661 

824 710 

254,014 

370,569 

6254 

1 11,706 244 , 449 ! 109,932 44,111 ! 

Total exports 

103,4081 

548,038 

581,431 

328,377 

306,904 

9304 

14,40li 393 , 215 ; 117,437 .57,348 


1,887,350 

1,502,030 

902,599 


I Sail- Raven. Din- 

Hid«/u. Cordage Wool. Wheat. Linseed j cloth. and Deals. Bristles. Ashes, glass. 

Flems. 



/ IMl 90,884 120,010 03,315 15,570 358.068 50,072 109,740 528,427 60,558 404,257 

A otu exports , ^ 141,650 141,152 64,123 1,9871 204 467 40,240 107,190 253,7521 53,779 401,048 
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CHAPTER XrV. 

TRADE AND NAVIGATION OF RUSSIAN PORTS IN THE BALTIC, EXCLUSIVE OP 

RIGA. 

The Russian trade in the Baltic is chiefly carried on from St. Petersburg and 
Riga. Other ports have, however, for a long period shared a considerable com. 
merce. 

The coasts of Finland^ especially the south coast, is flankcd*by rocky islets, — 
the climate is foggy, and the trade is of little comparative importance. The 
principal ports are, Wiburg, Abo, and Fredericksham ; and formerly, Tornea. 

^EDERiCKSHAM. — Before the annexation of Finland to Russia, the river 
Kymene formed the boundary betwixt the latter and Sweden. Fredericksham 
was .soon made a fortified town, although only a small village when taken from 
the Swedes by the Russians. It has an inconsiderable trade chiefly in timber 
and deals. 

Wiburg, on the gulf of Finland, is the capital of the province of that name 
and a fortified town. It lies about twelve miles from the sea, from whence the 
navigation is intricate. At the town there arc from 10 to 12 feet depth of water, 
and large ships must moor about nine miles below. 

Its principal trade is in the exportation of deals, battens, and wood ; and its 
imports are salt herrings, &c. 

Its negotiations and money transactions are done at St. Petersburg; its 
weights and measures are regulated by those of the capital in all commercial 
concerns. 

The following statement exhibits its trade and navigation during the last five 
years of the 18th, and the firet four of the present century, compared with its 
present trade and navigation. 


STATE OF EXPORTS AM) IMPORTS, &C. 


Tears. 

Exports. 

Imports. Ships 

Of which 

Years. 

Exports. 

Imports. 

Ships 

Of which 

Roubles. 

Roubles, arrived. 

English. 

Roubles. 

Roubles. 

arriv^. 

English. 

1795 

.. 70,344 ... 

11.3,034 ... 30 

.. 22 

1801 . 

. 121,402 .. 

71,607 

.. 50 

.. 24 

1796 

..138,159 ... 

139,310 ... 73 

.. 34 

1802 . 

. 171,665 .. 

82,878 

.. 64 

.. 44 

1797 

..154,1^2 ... 

95,799 ... 78 

.. 34 

1803 .. 

. 196,583 .. 

. 128,545 , 

... 58 

... 65 

1798 

1799 

..104,625 ... 
.. 16,988 ... 

124,967 ... 2 

25,895 ... — 

.. 25 

1804 .. 

• .. 

. ‘917,628 

... 59 

... 29 


See table hereafter of the value of the rouble at diflerent periods. 


VOL. II. 
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RUSSIA 


Trade aiid Navigation of Wiburg in 1841 and 1842. 


DESCRIPTION. 

« 

i ARRIVED. 

• 

DEPARTED. 

Vessels. 

1 Tonnage. 

- 

Crews. 

Vessels. 

Tonnage. 

Crews. 

1841. 







British 

50 

15,132 

508 

50 

15,132 

508 

Russian 

11 < 

► 1,728 

83 

10 1 

1,700 

81 

American 

; 1 

300 • 

12 

1 

300 

12 

Swrdisti 

1 ^ 

1.58 

13 

3 

158 

13 

Norwegian 

4 

548 

31 

1 

548 

31 

Daiiisli 1 

1 12 

1,524 

82 

12 

1,524 

82 

Lubec 

1 4 

746 

34 

1 4 

746 

34 

Prussian ' 

> 2 

566 1 

m 

I 2 

566 

22 

Spanish ' 

I 41 

1 11,206 1 

474 

1 46 

1 . 

12,618 

542 

Total T... 

1 U 10 1 

134 1 

31,098 

1251 

1 13% 

1 33,292 

1325 





1 



British 

I 4ft 1 

1 12.602 

416 

45 

1 12.692 

415 

Ktisamn 

1 1« 

2,310 

132 

16 

1 2,310 

132 

AnieriOHn 

! 2 

64.3 

21 

! 2 

I 615 

21 

Swedis'i 

1 0 

1,205 

‘ 75 

! 

, 1,205 

75 

Noi wegian 

! 13 j 

2,811 

: 120 

i 13 

2,841 

J20 

Danibh 

10 ! 

1.0 10 

81 

10 j 

1 1,010 

81 

PriiSHian 

« 

1,.32J 

65 

0 1 

1 1..324 

1 65 

Luiiec I 

5 

8.32 

37 ! 

! 5 

832 

; 37 

Mecklouliurg i 

5 

1.004 ' 

' 4(i 

5 

1,004 

i 46 . 

Noapiditan < 

.3 

570 1 

1 45 1 

1 ^ 1 

570 

! 45 

Hamburg 

^ 1 

3S0 

' 10 

2 1 

' 3K0 

1 ' 19 

Bremen i 

1 

ISO I 

1 

1 

180 

; 

Finnish 

48 1 

lO.fiTti 1 

1 485 

41 

0,028 

438 

Total ' 

IGU 

:e!,7.')0 

1.;.52 

161 

.35,011 

1.504 


The British vessels, during both years, arrived aJl in ballast, 'svith the exception pf two 
with salt. Hie wliole number departed were loaded with deals and battens. 


Trade of Wibin^g for the Years 1837, 1838, 1839, 1840, 1841, and 1842. Average 
Exchange 38^/. per silver rouble — 10; Jr/, per ])apor rouble. 


I M 1* o u T s. 


SALT. 


YEARS. 


1837 1 

1838 1 

1830 1 

1810 I 

1841 ! 

1842 ! 


Liverpool. 

Trappane. 


Terra- 
Vecchia. , 

Cadiz. 

. 

J 

sr. 

J 

cd 

.2 

•a 

5 

Piiods. 

. 

0 

n 

k 

3 

U 

Sterling. 

Tuns of 8j^ pfjod.<<. | 

Riiublt'.s 

Paper. 

i 









£ 

5. 

d. 

.30,0 16 j 

0922 

3fi54 

1 125 

C.S4S. 

. . 


432,852 

4on,n'0 

19,127 

7 

2 

20 313j 

. . 



1 1 9 16 

1230 


310 1.56 

291,112 

13,481 

16 

0 

3l,7ii3i 

.. 



17 445 ! 

. . 

. . 

443,2.58 

417,181 

19.617 

1 

7 

18.0211 

4000 


.# 

16,849! 


. . 

338,04:'; 

318.160 

14,059 

IH 

1 

29,493 

7171 


3.300 

10.041’ 

.. 

3113 

452,268 

4/5,1.32 

10,485 

4 

4 

26,553! 

2980 

3 ICO 

2315 i 

16,037 


4570 

472 948 

431 217 

10,507 

0 

10 


1 

years. I 

Herrings. 

1 

Rye. 

1 

Barley. 

(0 

J 

S 

01 

Iron. 1 

i 

! 

Arrac. 

B 

i 

Cognac. 

. 

0; 

.5 

Champagne. 

A 

'I'otal 

Value 

of 

ImportB 

Sterling. 

1837.... 

tinv. 

4043 

tUIIH. 

0,359 

tuns. 

tuns. 

tuns. 

poodn. 

kauB. 

kaus. 

kans. 

kans. 

buttles. 

poods. 

• • 

18.37 

£ s. d. 
23,227 18 7 

1838.... 

. . 

160 


. . 

. , 








1838 

16,851 8 6 

18.30.... 

. . 

707 



,, 








1839 

19,617 1 7 

1840.... 

4570 

. . 

3000 

6249 


'9 160 







1840 

40,813 8 7 

1841.... 

8431 

27,030 



6470 

10,100 







1841 

52.336 17 1 

1842.... 

•• 

. . 

1 .. 

1 1* 



392 

0944 

433 

40^ 

3082 

hko 

1842 

24.044 18 2 


Note , — A Swedish tun of grain =r: -I- Russian chetwert = 5U Winchester bushels. 
1^ kanne = 1 gallon. 


{continued) 
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Arrack, rum, and cognac, 2 silver roubles per kanne == 9^. 6</. pciTgallou. 
Wines to the amount of 5000 silver roubles =: 791/. 135. Id, 

Ghampagne, 2 to 2^ silver roubles per bottle = 95, to 1 15 . Id, per bottle. 

EXPORT OP DEALS. 


YEARS. 

England. 

France. 

1 Spain. 

Sundry. 

1 TOTAL DOZENS. ' 

Sterling. 


dozens. 

dozens. 

dozens. 

dozens. 


£ 

1837. 

105, .320 

I0,0h0 

a •••* • 

11,2.31 

126,040 

92,316 

1838. 

130, >01 

33,340 


10,706 

180,310 

117,209 

1830. 

124, .370 

18,100 


15,200 

157,0.30 

102,694 

1840. 

92,(W{0 

24,060 


2.5,070 

141.700 

02,103 

1841. 

01,014 

7,621 


1,60‘J 

'1015,334 1 

00,114 

60,282 

1842. 

60,834 

27,620 

• 

10,631 

10,400 

118,494 


10 dozen of the above equal to 1 standard hundred; average Ifriee, 41. 15s, 

Narva is situated upon the river Narova, about 9 miles from its mouth, 
which falls into a bay in the gulf of Finland, where a bar is formed by a sand- 
bank.^ Large shipjs anchor in the roads to load and unload by means of lighters. 
Small vessels, drawing about ^ feet water, may load near the town ; in the road- 
stead is tolerable anchorage, except when the wind is northerly. 

Tills place was one of the llanse Towns, and was that by which a part of their 
trade was carried on to Novgorod. There is a waterfall a little above the town, 
in the centre of which are sawmills for cutting deals and battens. The timber is 
floate'4 tJown the river, and not taken out of the water until it comes under 
the saws. 

The obstacles thrown in the way of the interior trade, by the cataract in the 
Narova river at the city, and likewise by the bar below it, were always unfavour- 
able to its commeice. It enjoyed, however, a considerable share of trade until 
the building of St, Petersburg; but no sooner was the foundation of that city 
laid (from whence it is about 105 mile.s), than it lost nearly all its former com- 
mercial importance. 

At present its principal imports are salt, herrings, sugar, coffee, tobacco, and 
other articles of trifling importance, for its own consumption, and for its limited 
interior trade. 

Its principal exports are now confined chiefly to deals, battens, and balks, 
and a little flax and hemp. • 


Its money negotiations are all transacted at St. Petersburg. 

The following table will show the amount of the trade from 1789 to 1804, 
compared with its present trade. 


^ears. 

Shijis. 

Imports. 

Roubles. 

Exports. 

Roubles. 

Years. 

Ships. 

Imports. 

Roubles, 

Exports. 

Roubles. 

1789 ... 

— 

421,872 ... 

421,872 

1797 ... 

107 

121,016 ... 
150,222 ... 

j 526,784 

1790 ... 

— 

177,302 ... 

541,274 

1798 ... 

— 

631,439 

1791 ... 

— 

137,631 ... 

721,375 

1799 ... 

— 

61,022 ... 

556,540 

1792 ... 

— 

165,196 ... 

536,966 

1800 ... 

— 

101,883 ... 

1.130 739 

1793 ... 

71 ... 

152,938 ... 

238,554 

1801 ... 

— 

116,409 ... 

807,239 

1794 ... 

139 ... 

104,935 ... 

457,315 

1802 ... 



101,701 ... 

765,378 

1795 ... 

33 ... 

111,689 ... 

321,401 

1803 ... 


155,940 ... 

924,417 

1796 ... 

79 ... 

148,526 ... 

688,138 

1804 ... 

74 

43,278 ... 

527,332 


The imports in 1816 amounted only to the value of 88,990 paper roubles, and 
the exports to 356,925 paper roubles. 
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Navigation and Trade of Narva in 1841. 


DESCRIPTION. 

ARRIVED. 

DEPARTED. ♦ 

Vessels. 

Tonnage. 

Crews. 

Vessels. 

Tonnage. 

1 

1 Crews. 

British * 

47 

7,346 1 

^ 404 

47 

7,346 

404 

Norwegian 

40 

11,146 

1 502 

40 

11,140 

502 

Dutch 

33 

4,821 

1 190 

33 

4,s2l 

100 

Prussian 

9 

• 2.330 

08 

9 

2,330 

98 

DanoTerian 

5 

360 • 

32 

5 

360 

32 


2 

208 

» 

2 

208 

9 

Bremen 

2 

136 

7 

2 

136 

7 

Swedish 1 

1 

149 

6 

1 

148 

5 

Mecklenburg 

1 

244 

8 

1 

244 

8 

Oldenburg 

1 

1 100 

4 

1 

100 

5 

Russian 

5 

OOi 

32 

5 

901 

32 

Total !..r. 

146 

! 27.740 

! 1292 

146» 

27,740 

1202 


Of the Britisb Ships there Arrived— 

From the United Kingdom : 

^ith salt 

„ coala 

to ballast 

From Swinmunde in ballast 

tt Wolgast with rye and barley 

„ Galluiidborg in ballast 

,, CroMstadt , 

Copenhagen 


Total with cargoes 

„ in ballast 24 


47 


18 

4 

16 


Of the British Ships there Sailed— 

To the United Kingdotii :: 

with flax and codilla .... 

,, codilla 

,, deals, &c y 

To Elsinore ,, flax and codilla 

,, „ ,, deals, Ac 

,, „ in ballast 

„ Cronstadt in ballast 

„ Wilmrg 

„ Ghent with deals 

„ llautzic in ballast 


2 

1 

10 

— 13 
17 

7 

1 

— 25 

6 

t 

1 

1 


Total with cargoes 38 

„ in ballast 0 f 


4T 


47 


Navigation and Trade of Narva in 1842. 


D ESC R1 PTI O N. 

i 


ARRIVED. 


j DEPARTED. 

j Vessels. 

1 

Tonnage. 

Crews. 

1 ; 

j Vessels. 

1 Tonnage. 

Crews. 

Btitish 

1 

44 

7,545 1 

344 

! 

43 

7,323 

330 

Russian 


3 

762 j 

34 


3 

762 

34 

Prussian 


a 

1,778 

73 


7 

1,008 

68 

Norwegian 


42 

10,698 1 

414 


42 

10,008 

414 

Dutch 


27 

! 4,162 ! 

168 j 


26 

3d>92 

161 

Swedish 


1 

1 126 i 



1 

120 

9 

Dauish 


2 

304 

15 


2 

304 

15 

Mecklenburg 


16 

1,428 1 

J8 


10 

1,426 

78 

Hauorerian 


1 

48 1 

8 


1 

•16 

a 

Total 

i^i 

138 

: 26,847 i 

1141 

r; 

135 

i 26,285 

1121 


Of the British Ships there Arrived— 

From the United Kingdom : , 

with salt 23 

.. coals 3 

Of the British Ships there Sailed — 

To the United Kingdom : 

with flax, mats, codilla, Ac. 81 
„ deals 1 

in ballast V 14 

— ■ 40 

From Riga in ballast 1 

„ Copenhsgen „ 1 

— 32 

To Cronstadt in ballast 8 

„ Antwerp with deals and spars .... 2 

J, kft>mel in bii.llik)ft T-- 1 

„ Ystad „ 1 

„ Stettin . „ 1 

44 

43 

c 

Reval. (in Russian Kolivan), is said to have been founded in the year 1219, 


and is situated upon the south shore of the gulf of Finland^ about 260 miles west 


of St. Petersburg. It is strongly fortified. 

This city was once the emporium of the Hanseatic League for the trade to 
Novgorod, but it was removed in 1558 to Narva. Its harbour ranks amongst the 
best in the gulf, and was greatly improved in 1820. It has a government 
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dockyard for laying up ships of war. There is a sufficient depth of water near the 
town for the largest ships^ which may work into the roads with almost any wind. 
Reval, too, has this advantage over most of the Baltic ports ; that, when they are 
choked up with floating ice, or fast altogether by it, its harbour is not so soon 
frozen, on account of having no freSh-water river falling into it, and having a suffi- 
cient depth of water. From these advantages, at the close of the year, vessels, 
with cargoes intended for St. Petersburg, have put into Reval ; and, when the win- 
ter sets in, they have had their merchandize conveyed by sledges at a reasonable 
rate to St. Petersburg, MosccAv, or other places. 

The trade of th^ port has greatly diminished. In the year 17^0 the amount 
of the duties on imports amounted nearly to 4,000,000 roubles. In the year 
1792 about 200 ships arrived, chiefly loaded with merchandize for the interior, 
as vwy few procured freights : the principal exports have usually been barley, 
oats, flax, tow, distilled spirits, &c. The imports are coffee, sugar, tobacco, spices, 
And^wine, salt, cheese, lead, tools, dyestuffs, &c. The restrictions issued in 
1793 , and the tariff of 1797^ greatly diminished the import trade. 

As Reval has no interior navigable communication, grain is chiefly brought 
to market by sledges in winter, and by ordinary land-carriage in summer. The 
graiA shipped from this place is chiefly sent to Sweden and Denmark for food, 
and to Holland for the distilleries. Very little grain, from its inferior quality, 
has at any period been shipped to Great Britain. 

There is a wool fair held here. (See fairs and Riga hereafter.) 

The road, or anchorage, at this place has deep water ; but the most commo- 
dious harbour is the Baltic Port, situated about 35 miles west of Reval, where 
ships sometimes resort for shelter ; and it is capable of being made one of the 
best ports for men-of-war in the Baltic. It has for some time been resorted to 
for sea-bathing. It has warm-baths, a theatre, and casinos. 

At Reval many of the ol^ customs prevail ; but their monies, weights, and 
measures, may be considered the same as at St. Petersburg, — where, or at Riga 
they must have their bills negotiated, and from either or both places receive their 
money. There are several manufactures stilbcarried on at Reval, chiefly cannons, 
earthenware, glass, woollen stockings, starch, pinsj &c. 

The amount of the Imports and Exports in the following years were. 


Years 

Exports. 

Imports. 

Customs. 

Y 

Ships 

Exports. 

Imports. 

Customs. 

arrived. 

Roubles. 

Roubles. 

Roubles. 

ars. 

arrived. 

Roubles. 

Roubles. 

Roubles. 

1793 ... 71 

109,897 .. 

. 1,477,260 

.. 297,823 

1799 . 

. — .. 

417,108 ... 

795,775 . 

. 68,651 

1794 ... 90 .. 

152,000 .. 

. 1,747,403 

.. 259,723 

1801 . 

. — .. 

313,955 ... 

1,105,959 . 

. 136,109 

1795 ... 70 .. 

417,349 .. 

. 1,765,294 

... 250,876 

1802 . 

— .. 

341,826 ... 

. 1,417,69/ . 

. 140,006 

1796 ... 155 .. 

657,468 .. 

. 1,887,979 , 

...270,930 

1803 . 

— .. 

307,665 ... 

. 2,214,789 . 

. 308,855 

1797 ... 118 .. 

359,633 .. 

. 1,506,814 

...207,773 

1804 . 

.. — .. 

283,840 ... 

. 1,700,619 , 

. 485,939 

1798 ... — .. 

346,589 .. 

. 1,046,234 

... 105,779 

1817*. 

,. — .. 

543,541 .. 

. 6,155,950 

.1,481,434 


* In depreciated pajper ronbloi. (See table of the raluo of paper roublea hereafter.) 
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Navigation and Trade ofReval in 1841. 


:d E S C R I P T I O N. 


Briti«h 

RuMian 

Danish 

>{orweuian. . 

Brexnoii 

Prussian. . . . . 

Lubec 

Meckieuburg. 

Butch 

Ohleuburg. . . 
Svi^ilish 


ARRIVED. 

DEPARTED. 

Vessel.^. 

Tonnage. | 

Crt'wa. 

VeHsels. 

1 Tonnage. 

Crews. 

7 

f>3l 

51 

7 

»3L 

51 

‘2S 

.'i.O.'il ! 

.301* 

•iri 

, .3,103 

172 

21 

#1/274 : 

lOH 

‘21 

' 1,274 

lOH 

0 

filfi • 

.54 

(1 

041) 

47 

2 

204 

14 

2 

i 201 

14 

4 

1.370 \ 

58 

5 

1.2/13 

50 

7 

712 ! 

57 

8 

1)20 

51 

1 1 

; 100 j 

8 

1 

> 100 

7 

2 i 

320 , 

15^ 1 

i 

•l./s 

•il 

1 1 

1 100 

7 

2 

: 172 

12 

1 1 

1*2 1 

0 ! 

1 ^ 

' 02 

7 

83 

1 11,718 ! 

OSl* 

84 ^ ' ‘♦.i.'iS 

540 


Of the British Sliipa there Arrived— 

From the United Kingdom : 

witli coals 

,, salt 

ill liallast 

Total with cargoes. ... 4 
„ iu ballast 3 


Of the B itish ShipK there Sailed — 

■Jo the IhuLed Kingdom : 

1 w'lth /lux 4 

:t ,, ditto and cudil]a...f 1 

3 — 

— 7 To the l^orth Sea with nodillu and flax 

„ St. retersburg in ballast 


L 

1 


j 


Total with cargoes ..../> 
.. iu ballast 1 


7 


Of 70 vessels of all nations, >vliic*li arrived in 1842, there wore only 7 British, which 
wrere loaded with salt, coals, &c., and 4 whitdi departed loaded w4th Hax, tallow’, 
and 2 with ballast. 


Arensburg. — The capital of the island of Oesel, which is comprised within 
the government of Reval. The trade of this place is chiefly carried on to Lubec, 
Sweden, and Holland, in small vessels, of which from 20 to 30 arrive annually; 
they anchor at about 5 miles from tlie town, at a place called the Kettle ; their 
cargoes are loaded and unloaded by smallcraft or prams, to and from the town. 

The trade of this island is chiefly in grain, j)roducing annually for exportation 
1000 to 1400 lasts of rye and barley (princij)ally the former), and some little 
wheat. The quality of the rye is reckoned nearly lequal to that shipped from 
Riga, and the barley superior. 

It has long been the custom in this island for the farmers to pay their rents on 
the 1st of March ; at which time there’ is a general settlement made of all their ac- 
counts, for paying mortgages, bonds, promissory notes, and interest. To meet 
their respective engagements at tliis period, their produce is all sold, either for 
ready money, or to be paid for on that day throughout the islands, — at least by 
those whose necessities make it expedient. ‘ 

Of whaft little hemp or flax is bought, the payments, either the whole or part, 
are made in December and January, though sometimes on the 1st of March. 
The negotiation of their bills and money transactions are chiefly done at Riga, 
and Pernau. 

Pebnau is situated in the government of Riga, on an arm in the north-east 
of the gulf of Livonia ; the town stands upon the river Pernava, near where it 
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falls into the bay. Vessels drawing not more than 6 feet water can come up to 
the ^ity ; but those of a larger size must anchor in the roads, from one to two 
miles below the town, and have their cargoes loaded or unloaded by smallcraft. 

The produce exported from Pernau is chiefly brought frem the interior on 
sledges, and consists principally of grain ; which, as well as the hemp and flax^ 
and other articles, are not, in their qivilities, Reckoned equal to those from Riga or 


St. Petersburg. 

This port formerly had a considerable import trade, but the severe regu- 
lations of 1797 of 1799 pnt nearly an end to it. 


Account of Goods imr^rted at Pernau, 1804. 

Roubles. 

Cottons 2,800 

Linens .3,500 

SUk.s 11,900 

WooIl^S 1.3,000 

Hardware 2,20o 

Salt, English 27,(KMi 

Herrings 10,100 

Siigai* 17,000 

Coffee .3,(ioo 

Pa]Xir 2,800 

Tobacco 


Account of Goods cxpoi*tod from Pernau, 1804. 

Roubles. 

Com and brandy 6,500 

I Flax 547,044 

I — codilla 8,000 

Corn 26,500 

Ilein]) 27,000 

Wood 11,300 

(3iuniois leathcji* i 550 

Sowing linseed 10,000 

Sailcloth 260 

3Va 40 

AVax, yellow 3,660 


Clocks, watches, 1 ,800 j Sundries 33,045 

Wine, brandy, and rum 2.3,800 


Fruit ^ 8,500 

Rice and pearl barley 2,500 ! 

Spiec .500 

Porcelain, &e 800 

Mathematical instruments, &;c 1,900 ' 

Books, Sic 700 

Drugs, &c 6,400 


Total 673,899 


Customs collected on Exports and Imports, 
Hoiibles 99,776 43b 

Ships arrived in all 61 

„ saiknl 59 


Total 142,300 

The imports and exports are of much the same kind in 1842 as in 1804, but 
the imports of woollen goods has decreased. 


Na\ 1 (;ation of the Port of Pernau in 1842. 


DESCRIPTION. 

R R I V E D. 

I 

DEPARTED. 

ShipH. 

Tonn. 

Crews. 

Ships. 

Tons. 

Crews. 

Value of exports. 

Pritiflli 

•22 

1580 

Ifil , 

22 

1580 

161 

£ s, d, 

55,1H9 4 0 

Rti.>5ian 

37 

2iir> 

•230 

20 

1500 

182 

28,468 16 8 

Hannv(*r 

8 

282 

33 

% 

•282 

33 

4,000 0 0 

Denmark 

5 

105 

•24 

5 

10.5 

24 

1,147 19 6 

Nor« ay 

2 

50 

8 

2 

59 

8 

1-27 19 0 

PrucMian 

11 

731 

50 

11 

731 

59 

11,755 12 0 

Dutch 

1 

38 

4 

1 

38 

4 

2,326 5 0 

Total in 1842 

80 

5000 

m 

75 

4451 

471 

103,015 16 2 

„ fn 1841 

1 82 of which 10 were Britinh. 





WiNDAu stands at the mouth of the river of that name, which runs through 
Courland, but is not navigable for any other purpose than that of floating timber 
down, in the export of which its trade chiefly consists. In the two following 
years the trade of this port stood thus : 

Ships Imports. Exports. Customs, 

Years. arrived. Roubles. Roubles. Roubles, 

1796 69 104,628 642,471 25,346 

1797 53 92,774 299,993 22,143 
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In 1839 there arrived 68 ships, importing goods to the value of 3868/. only, 
and the same number carried away goods to the value of 35,000/. Of the .ships 
2 only were British. In 1840, out of 86 ships there were 10 British. 

• Navigation of the Port o^ Windau in 1842. 

ARRIVED. DEPARTED. 


DESCRIPTION. 



Vessels. 

Tonnage. 

Crews. 

Value of 
Cargoes. 

Vessels. 

Tonnage. 

! Crews. 

Value of 
Cargoes. 

1842. 

i 

lasts. 


£ s. 


lasts. 


£ t, d. 

British 

6 

6334 

43 

148 0 2 • 

5 

5334 

43 

2,900 8 1 

Russian 

11 

380 

56 


10 1 

345 .. 

49 

657 14 1 

Bremen *...... 

1 

39 

5 

139 9 9 

1 

3B ' 

5 

7,076 8 10 

Danish 1 

23 

8794 

100 

112 16 6 

23 

8^4 

100 

2,951 5 8 

French 1 









Dutch 

20 

9704 

93 

138 10 6 

20 

970.i 

93 

29,109 7 8 

Hanoverian 

8 

2395 

34 

35 18 7 

8 

239 5-0 

I 34 

658 19 1 

Lubec 







1 


Mecklenburg 

9 

62P| 

66 

.3505 7 2 

9 

6291 

1 66 

1,932 4 9 

Norwegian 

d 

J722 

28 


6 

1794 

28 


Oldenburg 

18 j 

6474 

79 

: .... 

IB I 

6174 

79 


Prussian 

5 I 

486 

40 

.... 

* 

486 

40 


Swedish 

1 




1 

1 




Total 

lod I 

4984 7-12 

.643 

40S0 2 H 

10.5 ! 

4949 7-12 1 

.537 ! 

45.181* 8 2 

Of the 5 British arrivals 4 vessels were in ballast and i 


Vessels. Lasts. 

dH 


1 with salt. 


1 

Arrivals in I84i were 

7 861 Invoice value unknown. 

5 




.. 1842 i 

a 633 

148 








2 328 



or the 5 departures 4 were loaded with deals 

and 






ballast and 



Departures i84i ; 

r 861 1 

726 


1 with corn. 



M 1842 t 

5 533 2 

1909 







.... 

. .. 



s 






2 328 1 

174 increase and with 


less shipping:. 

Liebau has no interior communication^ by navigable rivers or canals. It is, 
however, the principal place of trade in Courland. Vessels drawing from 
10 to 12 feet, English measure, can at all times pass the bar at the mouth of the 
harbour. Heavy gales of south-west wind sometimes accumulate the sand on it, 
which is again taken away by the current from the springs in the lake and the 
rivulet which runs into it. 


The harbour of Liebau, though it may now be called a lagoon, was formerly 
an arm of the sea. In the year 1680 its formatiofi was begun by sinking prams 
filled with stones ; an annual revenue was raised to complete this work by the 
then dukes of Courland, sometimes amounting to near 40,000 dollars, but after- 
wards it was chiefly applied Jto other purposes, leaving but sufficient to keep the 
harbour in repair. 

Vessels which cannot enter the harbour anchor in the roads, 1 to 2 English 
miles below it, where they are loaded or unloaded by lighters ; but they are much 
exposed to the winds. 

Ship-building is carried on with some activity at Liebau. 

The Navigation and Trade of Liebau during the year 1796, when it became 
possessed by Russia, and for 1797 and 1803, are stated as follow: 


Years. 

1796 

1797 
1803 



Ships. 

Imports. 

Exports. 

Customs. 

Roubles. 

Roubles. 

Roubles. 

267 .... 

.. 958,681 ... 

... 2,231,420 ... 

... 159,888 

268 .... 

... 904,422 ... 
... 875,493 

... 1,825,621 ... 

.... 222,951 

262 .... 

... 2,310,697 
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Navigation and Trade of Liebau in 1830. 


ARRIVED. 


DEPARTED. 


description. 

Vesaela. 

Tonnage. 

Crews. 

Value of 
Cargoes. 

1 

l^nnage. 

j 

Crews. 

Value of 
Cargoes. 

British 

21 

1,200 

125 * 

£ s. 
2,194 0 

d. 

8 

21 

1 

1 1,020 

125 

£ 9. d. 

28,949 10 8 

RiiMian .... . . 

40 

2,407 

268 

0,32!l 11 

0 

40 

; 2,309 

270 

30,791 16 0 

Bremeu 

4 

171 

18 



4 

1 J71 

18 

2,215 10 4 

Danit^h 

07 

2,241 

311 

1,900 15 

8 

60 I 

1 , 2,152 

303 

30,985 0 0 

Dutch 

22 

1,174 

104 

216 5 

4 

22 

1,174 

104 

15,110 9 11 

Hanoverian .. 

27 

1,285 

118 

1 1,419 12 

4 

27 

1,285 

118 

15,895 15 4 

Luliec 

1 f 

» 37 

6 

67 3 

9 

1 

37 

6 

461 7 1 

Mecklenburg . 

18 

1,230 

114 

577 10 

3 

18 1 

1,230 

114 

14,081 ,6 10 

Norwegian .. • 

38 

l.tlOJ 

157 

9,295 2 

8 

38 1 

k^603 

157 

8,849 5 3 

Oldenburg.. .. 

34 

1,115 

121 

201 9 

o' 

34 

• 1,115 

121 

13,991 11 7 

Prurisian 

18 

800 

80 

1,830 8 

8 

18 1 

800 

80 

12,971 3 11 

Swediah 


185 

24 

559 12 

8 

4 i 

185 

24 

1,296 10 2 

Total. 

294 i 

12,h«0 

1440 

27,711 18 

0 i 

29.3 ' 

12,553 

1440 1 

175,003 2 1 


Navigation and Trade of Liebau during the Years 1839, 1840, 1841, and 1842. 


ARRIVED. I DEPARTED. 


DESCRIPTION. 

Total in 1839 | 

ToUl in 1840. 

153 i 
170 1 

7.732 1 

8,327 1 

854 

915 

Value of ! 
Cargoes. | 

'Vessels. 

Tonnage. 

Crews. 

Value of 
Cargoes. 

£ 

22,085 

s. 

2 

d. 

8 

157 

7.846 

879 

125,342 

S. 

9 

d. 

1 

25,275 

12 

4 

173 

8,696 

OtO 

153 563 

13 

9 

Total in 1841 | 

! 197 1 

i 9.677 I 

! 1075 

X 

5 

3 

I 209 1 

1 10,430 i 

i 1161 

[200,086 19 11 

1842. 













British 

13 

730 

i 74 

1,263 

10 

8 

13 

730 

74 

29,234 

0 

0 

Rusaitin 

53 

2,367 

289 

9,728 

6 

9 

55 

2,747 

330 

33,000 

8 

9 

Bremen f 













Danish 

32 

\ 1,216 

l6t 

2,784 

19 

8 

32 

1,216 

l6t 

21,785 

3 

0 

Dutch 

.38 

! 2,243 

193 

279 13 

2 

38 

2,243 

193 

37,382 

10 

10 

French 

2 

i 83 

9 

32 

5 

2 

! 2 

83 

9 

1,221 

4 

2 

Hanoverian 

28 

j 940 

125 

802 

It 

0 

28 

940 

12.5 

19,535 

13 

11 

Luben 

4 

: 131 

22 

1,156 

10 

8 

4 

131 

22 

3,114 

17 

10 

Mecklenburg 

20 

1,291 

U6 

1,569 

0 

3 

20 

1,294 

146 

22,956 

13 

0 

Norwegian 

22 

755 

no 

b,553 

19 

10 

22 

755 

no 

9, ‘‘94 

1 

6 

Oldenburg 

2 1 

' 63 1 

8 

737 

14 

0 

2 

63 

8 

264 

15 

6 

PruMKiaii , 



19 

419 

15 

6 

2 

225 

18 

1,806 

4 

10 

Swedish. 



42 

155 

6 

6 

7 

355 

42 

4,418 

16 

11 

Total 

223 ! 

• 10,402 


27.483 

18 

2 1 

226 1 

10,782 

1241 

181.914 

10 

8 


The commerce with Great Bii tain has been tolerably animated during the year (1841), 
and although only few English vessels visited tins port, a great number of cargoes have 
been shipped for the United Kingdom in Russian vessels. 

“ Trade generally has been more animated this year than last ; 6 vessels of 1 200 tons 
have been built here, and 3 of 800 tons are on the stocks. 

“ All manufactures are carried on with the greatest zeal ; in Russia, however, a long time 
must elapse before they attain to English perfection, particularly in regard to quality. The 
stocks of salt (particularly Portuguese), and of herrings, are more than sufficient for the winter. 

‘‘ Of the 13 British arrivals in 1842, 6 vessels were in ballast, 4 had coals, and 3 coals, 
millstones, and machinery. 

“ Of the 13 departures, 2 vessels were loaded with flax, 4 with flax and codilla, 1 with 
flax, codilla, calfskins, and oats ; 2 with crushing linseed ; 1 with linseed, flax, codilla, and 
hides ; 1 with flax, codilla, and bristles ; 1 with codilla, bones, timber, and deals ; and 1 with 
animal bones .” — Consular Report, 


4 D 


VOL. li 
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UUSSIA. 


TllADE OF RIGA. 

Riga is said to have been founded early in the 12th century. In ilie year 
1198 it is noticed in history as a place of importance. In 1200 the Bre- 
meners are stated to have planted themsclves*in Livonia, and in order to se- 
cure tlieir power, erected mounds, or^ fortifications, around Riga, which they 
named the new city ; from wdiich time it increased in power and wealth, kept the 
Pagajis in awe, and exerted great influence in civilizing them. In 1498 the 
arch-prefect, proconsuls, and consuls, of Riga, negotiated with great solemnity 
a treaty with King ‘Tl/^nry VI 1. of England. ^ 

In 1704 no less than 359 ships w'cre loaded and despatched from Riga. In 
the year 171O, in consequence of the war, only 15 ships arrived at Riga. 

Vessels even of a small size can go no higher than 4 or 5 miles above the town. 

In spring by the melting of the snow, and in autumn by the fall of the rains, 
barks, or riifts of masts, and timber descend with the current of the Dwina, or. 
Diina, and bring down at the same time grain, hemp, flax, and otlier produce. 
Boats then return back to Witepsky, loaded witli salt and ether articles. Flax is 
also brought from the interior in winter on sledges. 

The articles of export at Riga consist chiefly of corn, hemp, flax, ^y;^)ol, 
linseed, masts, &c., the qualities of which have been always held in higher esti- 
mation than from any other quarter of the Baltic. This may arise from the 
greater attention originally paid to the Brack at Riga than at any other port 
in Russia. • 

The hemp and flax, when brought dowui, on passing the Brack, arc sorted. 
The hemp as Rein, or clean, Drujana, Outshot, Drujana Polish Pass, Pass, Dru- 
jana Codilla, and Codilla, which comes chiefly from Lithuania, Courland, and 
Russia. 

Flax is assorted under the following names : 

Rakitzer is a general name here for the finer sorts of flax, and protably de- 
rived from Rakischeka, a district in Lithuania, from whence all the fine flax used 
to come. 

Drujana Rakitzer, which cames from the district of Drujana. 

Tiesenliauren Rakitzer takes its name from a family which formerly brought 
down the best flax, and is now picked from that w^hich comes from the duchy of 
Lithuania* 

I 

Mariiyiburg Clean, or Crowm, comes from a remote part of Livonia, and from 
the estates Marienburg and Marjenhausen. 

Marienburg Cutt is the outcast of the above in bracking. 

Badstub Paternoster is the outcast of Lithuania and Rakitzer. 

^Drujana Cutt is the refuse of Drujana Rakitzer. 

Risten Three jBa'nds is the refuse of Drujana Cutt. 
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Hoflfs Three Band is the best Livonian Three Bands, both grow in Livonia. 

The Crown or best kinds remain in their original binding, of about 25 lbs. each 
bundle ; but that cast-out is bound over again in bundles of about 10 lbs. each ; 
and, when packed for shipping, made up in bales of about; a quarter of a ton. 

The linseed from Riga has generally been of superior kind, especially as sow- 
ing seed. It chiefly comes from JLiivonn?, Courland, and Lithuaiiia, in autumn, 
before the shipping season closes, being the growth of the same year : what re- 
mains behind is called Over Sowing Linseed, expressive of its laying over the 
winter, and is not sold as sowing seed, but for crushing. Drujana linseed comes 
from the district o£ that name, and is only used for extracthig oil, as are the sup- 
plies from Polotski, Witepsky, and the adjacent interior provinces of Russia. It 
is illegal and punishable to sell any article that has not passed the Brack. 

«The grain and most other articles shipped from Riga is tlie produce of Wljite 
Russia, the Ukraine, Poland, Courland, Livonia, Esthonia, Smolensk, Minsk, 
Mohilev, Vitepzk, and Lithuania; masts were formerly brought from these 
countries to Riga ; the forests of these countries being exhausted of late years, 
masts have chiefly been brought, since 1805, from Volhynia; but are now scarce, 
and have fur the last thirty-five years been brought by water communication as 
far is from Austrian Galicia, and arc now brought, at great expense, from the 
banks of, and up, the Dnieper, and by canal to the Diina, and thence down to 
Riga. They are often two years on the way from the forest where cut, to Riga. 

The city of Riga stands upon the eastern bank of the Diina, about 10 English 
miles from its m*outh. Like most of the rivers falling into the Baltic, it has 
a bar, varying according to seasons and circumstances, from 12 to 15 feet 
water. Vessels not drawing more than from 8 to 9 feet water, may in general 
load at the city. The anchorage in the road is good, but exposed and attended 
with danger. There are, however, lighters of different sorts, covered over w^hen 
conveying merchandize to aij|4 from the town to the ships which load either in 
the roads, or at the Boldcro harbour, near the mouth of the river. 


Number of Ships which have arrived at Rig*>at different periods in the Eighteenth 
Century, and for the Years 1800 tc/ 1819 inclusive. 


Years. 

Ships. 

Years. 

Ships. 

Years. 

Ships. 

Years, 

Ships. 

British SI 

1703 

... 292 

1790 

... 729 

1800 

... 867 

1810 

... 400 

380 

1709 

... 225 

1791 

... 796 

1801 

... 1006 

1811 

... 360 

1712 

.... 76 

1792 

... 856 

1802 

... 1128 

1812 

... 600 

217 

1720 

... 188 

1793 

... 897 

1803 

... 1180 

1813 

... 630 

311 

1730 

... 414 

1794 

... 898 

1804 

... 1147 

1814 

... 977 

1740 

... 597 

1795 

... 704 

1805 

... 2084 

1815 

... 900 


1730 

... 447 

1796 

... 1032 

1806 

... 2011 

1816 

... 950 


1760 

... 622 

1797 

... 846 

1807 

... 1141 

1817 

... 1761 


1770 

... 597 

1798 

... 913 

1808 

... 286 

1818 

... 1400 j 


1780 

... 889 i 

1799 

... 920 

1809 

... 752 

1819 

... 1300 1 
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The countries to which the ships belonged, of the arrivals of 1803, were. 


Russia 


. . 88 j Munster . 

• . . 

. 56 

England 


. .311 Holland 

• 

. . 15 

Prussia 

• 

. . 143 Hamburg . 

. 

. 12 

Mecklenburg 

. 

. . . 63 Portugfl 

• 

. . 2 

Bremen . 

, 

. . 13 France 

. 

. . 1 

Denmark 

, 

. . . 187* Spain . 

• 

. . 0 

Sweden . 

, 

. 249 



Lubec . 

. 

. . 40 


1180 


The imports into Riga have always been unimportant in value when compared 
to the exportation. „ 

The proportion of the British trade to the whole of that at Riga with other 
nations was, in the year 1793 — 

British. All other Nations. 

Roubles. Roubles. Roubles. 

Imports 219,466 ... 1,577,908 ... TouJ amount of imports 1,797,374 

Exports 3,003,956 ... 5,981,972 ... „ „ exports 1,985,928 

The importations ; un England have been in 

Years. Roubles. Years. Roubles. 

1796 , . . 535,686^ 1800 . . . 715,860^ 

1797 . . 301, 683 " 1801 . . . 563,656 

1798 . . . 948, 149 1 1802 . . . 573,830 

1799 . . 842,646| 1803 . . . 509,624 

• 

Importations and Exportations in the Year 1803. 


Imports. Exports. Imports. Exports. 

FROM AND TO FROM AND TO 

roubles. roubles. | roubles. roubles. 

England 50y,(324 4,828,9oH 'Rostoc 27,098 

France 289,44:5 79,088 j Bremen ... 2, .887 84,420 

Italy 18,780 jSwedeti .. 189,.'561 740,884 

Holland .. 7.'),9.>2 2,405, oS.'V | Denmark 201,7.80 1,242,664 

Spain 110,.i08 1,088,415 ; Prussia 10,622 449,319 

Portugal.. 18 1. 1.87 67,8,015 j’Geniiany 284,976 

Lubec 640,.88.‘3 407,673 | Elsinore ,. 195,17.5 

Hamburg 28,166 216,985 

Total 2,499,087 12,531,324 


The gross amount of the exportation, in 1804, was 12,166,912 roubles. 

Money imported into Riga by sea in 1803 76,700 ducats^ 464^614 dollars; 
ships arrived 1170 , sailed 1180. 

The importations of specie in Dutch ducats^ and in imperial or Albert dollars 
were, in the 

Years. Ducats. Albert dollars. Years. Ducats. Albert dollars. 

1766 ... 235,052 1770 ... 222,734 ... 517,816} 

1767 ... 372,890 ... 578,648 ! 1771 ... 370,979 ... 890,135| 

The money imported has been generally to make advances to contractors for 
masts and hemp, both being always considered essentially the best for the navies 
of Europe. • 
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Imports of Specie into Riga during the following Years : 


YEARS. 

SPECIE. 

YEA RS. 

SPECIE. 


dneats. 

439,111 

447,689 

198, *232 

3:)8,826 

442,610 

rix dollars. 
1,200, 7‘^ 
1,780,744 
1,408,665 
822,024® 
930,7.^8 
1,00.3,430 
6.5(5,404 
^359,972 
1,251,638 
1,1.35,819 
787,844 

1794 

duci^^s. 

187,393 

rix dollars. 
1,054,936 


1795 

729,220 

877,006 


1796..* 

539,676 

1,195,416 

51,790 



1797* 

2,400 

8,652 


1798 

330,477 



629'l07 
132,6.38 
307,798 
209, .'S45 
119,400 
% 1,923 

1799 

' 2,000 

461,606 

17(^Q , 

1800 

86,286 

265,732 

1.30,604 

7(^790 

814,272 

;|7Q0 

1801 

679,338 

27Q1 

1002 

744,741 

464,614 

271)9 

1803 

1793 



* From that time, by sea only ; no account has been given of what came by land* 


MONTES, AVEIGIITS, AND MEASURES. 

The monies are legally those of the cmjjire ; but Riga rix-clollars, value about 
3 a‘. are still current. 

The weights for heavy goods are, shippounds, lispounds, and pounds, whereof 
20 lbs. is alispound, and 20 lispounds a shippound. The weight at Riga is calcu- 
lated about 9 per cent lighter than the English weight. The lesser weight is 32 
loth to a pound. 6 one-sixth ship lbs. are about a ton, or 2466 lbs. Riga make, at 
9 per cent, 2262 lbs. English. 

45 lbs. Riga give 46 lbs. Russian. I 38 lbs, Riga give 35 lbs. English. 

13 lbs. „ FI lbs. Amsterdam. | 22 lbs, „ 1 9 lbs. Hamburg. 

The measures for grain are, wheat and barley, 48 loops,* or loofs, to a last, 
equal to about 11| quarters Winchester measure. Of rye 45 loops, of oats 
60 loops are reckoned to a last. Of salt, the measure is larger, and goes by lasts 
and barrels, of which latter, 1 8 are to a last, and about tons Liverpool white 
salt produce here a last. 

2 Riga ells == 1 yard English; 13 Riga ells = 10 Russian arshines ; 5 Riga 
ells = 4 Brabant ells ; 34 Riga ells = 27 Amsterdam ells ; 35 Riga ells = 27 
Flemish ells in Amsterdam ; 23 Riga ells = 22JFlamburg ells; 12 Riga feet = 11 
feet English. • 

The customs regulations, clearances, &c., are the same as at St. Petersburg. 
Pilots are always taken on board in the Gulf, by vessels bound for Riga, and no 
ballast is allowed to be discharged, except at Poderague, the particular place 
for that purpose. 

The businesses of the stanen who stow ships’ cargoes, and of the hackers 
who inspect merchants, are carried on by persons specially appointed for both 
purposes. 


^ A loofis icckoried= 1 1 Wiiicbestcr buslicb. 
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List of Goods imported into in 1804. 


A B T I c L E .s. 


Alum IbB. 

Arrack and rum . . l>oftle» 

Brandy^ French hbdB. 

Brimstone lbs. 

Bricks millionK 

Cottons, printed arshines 

pique do. 

chintz d'>. 

calico do. 

muslin do, 

plush do. 

fustian do. 

— — satinet dn. 

— nankin do. 

muslin haiidkeiV:liiprs dozens 

cotton, ditto do. 

Clocks pieces 

Coals la.stsj 

Coflee lbs. I 

Cheese, common do. | 

parniesan do. 

Corks do. 

Copper do. 

Chocolate do. 

Fish, herrinjrs casks 

— - stockfish lbs. 

anchovies do. 

Fruit, lemons poods 

oranges do. 

ditto, Seville do. 

apples do 

pears do. 

plums, dried lbs.j 

apples and pears ditto do. 

almonds do. 

raisins,. 

currants do. 

capers do. 

— olives do. 

figs do. 

— — cherries do. 

Furniture roublei 

Class, window chests | 

Hops lbs. 

Hardware roubles 

— tinplates sheets 

wire iron lbs 

nails do. 

scythes poods 

Indigo lbs. 

Lead do. 

" shot.. do. 

Linen arshiuesj 

— — cambric do. 

“ lawn, French do. 

ditto handkerchiefs dozens 

Heat, salt lbs. 

— — pork do. 

sausages do. 

Oil, olive do. 

Florence do. 

Oysters ankers 

Paper reams 

Pearl barley .lbs.! 

— — grits chetwerrs 

Rice lbs. 

Spice, ginger do. 

cinnamon do. 

nutmegs do. 


47,025 
7,754 
117 
0,579 
420 
« t,193 
2,141 
57,020 
12,137 
10,724 
3,858 
1,280 
1,80 > 
12,!W7 
138 
701 
831 
81 

403.170 
242,975 
1,058 
22,825 
18,885 
080 
16,370 
2:i,4«7 
.5,147 
673, as.* 
57,22.> 
,5.175 
.591 
329 
168,749 
2,438 
48,230 
48,653 
25,387 
4,709 
4,527 
4.688 
8,452 
24,005 
185 
30,533 
58,610 
110,58.5 
13.797 
13.255 
169,010 
6,626 
35.890 
51,452 
5,066 
1,087 
271 
136 
4,643 
5,288 
3,486 
50,309 
8,091 
126 
1,018 
143,288 
130 
169,114 
11,750 
618 
231 


ARTIC LKS. 


Spice, cloves lbs 

mace do. 

pepper do. 

saffron do. 

cardamom do. 

pimento do. 

[fialtpetre de. 

Sait, Liverpool poodH| 

rock do. 

— — Fortiigiiese do, 

French do. 

Spanish do. 

LunAurg do. 

Silk, spun lbs. 

Silks rouble 

Soap A lbs. 

Steel do. 

Stockings, silk dozens! 

common do. 

Sugars, refined lbs.j 

TiiolasBes do. 

lump do. 

candy do. 

raw do. 

syrup do. 


Tiles., 


.millions 


Tar and pitch casks 

Tea do. 

Tobacco, canasUtr lbs. 

— - common do. 

rtill do. 

rappee do. 

Tin do. I 

[Thread do. 

Toys and trinkets Toublei|f> 

Watches poods' 

Wines, Spanish hhds.j 

j— Portuguese do. 

Rhenish do. 

Moselle do. 

French do. 

Woollens, tammies arshinesj 

shalloons 4 do, 

seige do. 

camlets do, 

calamancoes do. 

haize do. 

kerseymeres do. 

cloths do. 

everlastings do. 

White lead lbs.j 

Vioegar hhds. 

clianipagno bottles | 

Vitriol lbs. 

Foreign Coin imported. 

Ducats ..*■ 

Rix-dollars alberts 


Total value imported in roubles 

Ditto, ditto in £ sterling 

Ships Arrived. ' 

British 

Swedish 

Prussian 

Danes 

Russian .. 

Foreign of different nations 


185 
123 
58,210 
367 
419 
0,630 
5.557 
34.5,414 
126,450 
150 887 
10,098 
319,768 
71 

1 ,486 
0,631 
3,621 
0,604 
38 
4U4 
43.5.028 
1,0.37,261 
58.3,128 
34,671 
546,704 
22.152 
0 265 
13 
104 
33.3 
112.313 
52,314 
4,309 
0,9.14 
27 
2,864 

63 
501 
259 
117 

71 

3,478 

345 

5.706 
163 

64 
1,113 

26,723 

5.707 
16,511 

384 

466,854 

061 

5,546 

23,462 

20,500 

196,560 


2y450.287 

307,036 


201 

170 

153 

no 

181 


1.153 


In 1816 the value of imports into Riga was officially declared to be ^,288,905 roubles, 
or at the then value of the rouble = 345,371/. ; the value of exports was declared to be 
27,759,893 roubles =1,156,662/. The value of imports in 1817 was 13,908,728 roubles 
==695,436/.; the value of exports was 65,764,226 roubles = 3,288,211/. sterbng. In 
1816 the average exchange was 24 roubles per pound sterling; and in 1817 the exchange 
rose to 20 roubles per pound sterling. 
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Ships arrived and departed at Riga in 1837- 


DESCRIPTION. 

ARRIVED. 

DEPARTED. 

Vessels. 

» Tonnage. 

Crews. 

Vessels. 

Tonnage. 

Crews. 

British 

3G5 

62,99 h 

3009 

365 

62,991 

3009 

Russian 

180 

• 30,203 

1358 

166 



Mffian 

14 

2,064 

98 

14 

2,064 

98 

Bremen 

7 

872 

46 

7 

872 

46 

Danish 

71 

5,916 

407 

71 

5,916 

407 

French 

•• 7 

868 

63 

7 

868 

63 

Hanoverian 

77 1 

6,470 

452 

77 

6,470 

452 • 

Dutcli » 

133 

15,342 

698 

133 • 

• 15,342 

698 

Kniphauseti 

1 

60 

5 

1 

60 

5 

Lubec 

23 

2,182 

161 

22 

2,072 

154 

Mecklenburg*- 

1/58 

19,726 

948 

158 

19,726 

948 

Oldenburg 

11 

908 

68 

11 

408 

68 

Portupueso 

1 

260 

n 

1 

260 

11 

Prussian 

38 

5,938 

214 

39 

.'5.938 

214 

Swedish 

145 

15,888 

860 

144 

15,672 

851 

Spanish 

7 

810 

54 

7 

801 • 

54 

Total I 

1239 1 

170,498 1 

8452 ! 

1223 

139,460 

4378 


Tkape of Riga during the Ycai* 1 839. 


DESCRIPTION. 

ARRIVE D. 

DEPART E D. 

1 Vessels. 

I'onnage. 

! r. 

1 Crews. 

Va*ue of 
Cargoes. 

VoMsels. 

i 

Tonnage. 

Crows. 

Valiiu of 
Cargoes. 










British . . 

ai,3 

80,374 

3,034' 






'1,540, .566 

RuHHian 

138 

21,701 

1,20(5 







Meckleiiburg 


30.80(1 

1 1 ,052 






0,521 

Dutch 

li>U 

22,7(50 

, 1,020 






558,880 

Hanoverian 

ir,H 

l.M7« 

788 






11,881 

Norwegian 

121 

10 570 

8HH 







Swediati 

84 

O.a.'iO 

400 






113,170 

Danish 

81 

8.120 

503 


Cannot be 




77,443 

Prussian 

78 

12,128 

520 


given. 

The 

same as 

arrived. 

1 88,351 

Oldenburg 

37 

3,032 

173 

i 






Lu)>ec 

an 

2,(522 

108 






43,570 


12 

1,778 







6*2,530 

Sp'tnisb 

10 

1,321 

114 






43,00f» 

K.'lgian 

10 

• 1,048 

75 






201,505 

Bremen 

10 

1,080 

58 1 





68,240 

Anierinari 

3 

83H 

30 





41,5*25 

Hamburg 

2 

222 

I 2 J 





14,424 

Total 

1732 ! 

V39, 0 10 ! 

1L701 


J732 

X3II,940 1 

11,701 

2,875,736 


The ships and tonnage of Portuguese vessels are not j^ven — but the value of exports 
to Portugal for 1839 is stated at 57,913/. 

The exports liave exceeded in value, this year, as compared with the last year, 479,403/. 

Hemp and coni have been the chief articles in which the increase has occurred. The 
export of flax has fallen oft' this year as compared wnth 1838, from 7322 tons, to the 
United Kingdom. 

The imports^ according to the custom-house valuation, are 644,040 roubles, B.N., less 
this year than in 1 838. 

The principal articles of export to the United liingdom from Riga are hemp, flax, 
tallow, hides, com, linseed, deals, and timber. 

The chief imports consist of raw sugar, henings, salt, coals, wines and porter, and 
colonial produce. A railway is in contemplation from the Niemen to Liebau. 
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The value of carp^oes inwards and outwards can only he stated in g^oss. The return 
made by the Imperial Custom-house at Ri^^a being solely the amount of impo]*tations to 
and from each country, without any reference to tlie amount of the trade carried on by the 
particular vessels of each foreign country. 

The gross amount stated, can be relied on as correct — any subdivision for each nation 
would only be uncertain, as it would not be based upon any ascertained calculation. ^ 

'J'he vwue of the exports in 1840 were less than in 1839 by 840,181/., of which Great 
Britain’s share was 258,000/., and that of Plolland 333,000/, 


Return of the British Navigation at the Port of Riga during the Year ending 31st of 

December, 1841. * 


ARRIVED. 


From the United Kingdom ; 

'with coiilo 7 

„ Halt 17 

Bugar 2 

„ herrings 9 

„ general cargoes 24 

From Daituic : 55 

with rye 1 

„ Matenzas, sugar 1 

„ Sweden, herriiigii 2 

4 

Total with cargoes 59 

From the United Kingdom : *' 

„ ill ballast 278 

From other countries : i 

„ in ballast 43 

321 


D E PART ED. 


For the United Kingdom : 

with flax 100 

hemp 90 

„ seed 43 

eats 7 

timber, mastf, and deals 50 

Total 3S0 

Number of crews 2,87.5 


Tonnage 64,227 


JVofe , — 11 British Tessela remained in Riga during the 
winter of 1841, which accounta for that number orer the 
arrivala. 


Total of British ships . 

Number of crews 2,776 

Tonnage 62,542 
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British and Foreign Trade at the Port of Riga during the Year 1841. 


DESCRIPTION. 


Brititili 

KuMian 

Belgian 

Danish 

French 

Hamburg 

Hanoverian 

Duti-h 

Lubec 

Mecklenburg 

Oldenburg 

Portuguese 

Prussian 

Swedish and Norwegian 
Spanish 


Total . 


ARRIV ED. 

DEPARTED. 

VeMeli. 


Value of Cargoes. 

Vesbels. 


Value of Cargoes. 




> 



360 

1 

301 






234 



’ 1 






70 



71 



11 



11 



2 



2 



104 



l&t 



er 


jr847,638 

07 


» £2,327,390 

33 



26 



172 



172 , 


* 

6 



* 6 



1 



1 



35 



40 



116 



no 



6 



6 

J 


. 1223 


1251 1 


Statement of the principal Merchandize exported from Riga during the Year 1841. 


• 

ARTICLES. 

Eng- 

land. 

Ger- 

many. 

Hol- 

land. 

Bel- 

gium. 

France. 

Spain, 
Portu- 
gal, and 
Italy, 

Den- 

mark. 

Sweden 
& Nor- 
way. 

Prus- 

sia. 

TOTAL. 

Flax shippounds 

146,603 

201 

64 

141 

7.217 

5,550 

3,322 

2,224 

65 

165,283 

Hemp.. 

. .do. 

61,570 

3.469 

6,319 

2,842 

850 

4,051 

4,433 

8,969 

1.815 

97,345 

Tow 


2,617 

307 

485 

30 

240 

708 

5,484 

280 

189 

10,109 

Quills .fi 

....do. 

92 

15 

8 

00 

24 



* - T T 



201 

Wool, raw 

....do. 

214 

9 

49 


T- ‘ - 

34 


11 


318 

Hides 

.pieces 

22,420 

24,834 

.... 


7 

483,219 

587 

560 

*7,850 

88,928 

Tallow shippounds 


.... 

48 


r 



30 


85 

Pot'ish 

....do. 



.... 

.... 



17 

28 


46 

Leaf tobacco. .. . 



825 

.... 


.... 


3,091 

IBl 

... * 

4,108 

OU 

....do. 


373 



.... 

2 

.380 

801 

682 

a, 239 

Feathers 



4 

52 



.... 

bl 

102 

6 

248 

Iron 

....do. 

• • . . • 

.... 

.... 



.... 

.... 


817 

317 

Rye 

. . .la»ts 


35 

832 

.... 



.... 

456 


1,323 

Barley 

... .do. 

’179 

.... 

564 

121 




«• •• 

. • , * 

864 

Oats 

....do. 

472 

5 

.... 

.... 



.... 



477 

Sowing seed 

...tons 

43,626 

24,654 

6.674 

44.320 

12^058 


745 

*0,154 

22,518 

160,754 

Crushing seed .. 


72,206 

‘.3,658 

126,453 

103,289 

63,831 


1,223 

767 


361,495 

Turnip-iteed .... 

do. 

.... 


617 

140 

.... 




.... 

767i 

Hcmpi«eed 

.. ..do. 


— 

10,764 

122,080 

4,026 


10 

"** 9 


139,7464 

Sailcloth 

. pieces 

.... 

506 

8 



402 

028 

929 

208 

2>74l 

Ravenduck .... 



177 

.... 

.... 


315 

128 

955 

63 

1,638 

Oak 


2,412 


385 

176 

23 


10 

20 


3,026 

Bark wood 


73 

.... 

48 


.... 


.... 



121 

Clap board 

.... do. 

.... 


• 193 


.... 





193 

Staves 

do. 

980 

.... 

25,899 

6,130 

97,434 

26,737 

*4*3,230 

• > • • 

.... 

200,460 

Boards 

.... do. 

171,431 


6,296 

116,169 

17.918 

5,070 

2,183 

.... 


318,677 

Beams 


17.651 

313 

27.499 

17.008 

6,803 

510 

370 

*81 


70,740 

Masts & spars — 


392 


424 

67 

617] 257 

231 

69 

— 

1,917 

Value in silver roubles . • • 

8,400,173 

373 011 

1,255,408 

1,304,255 

80!V842 

387,059 

473,800 

505,338 

257,654 

13 , 965,576 

„ in £ sterl. 


1,400,029 

62,006 

209.234 

230.709' 134,973! 64,510 

78,966 

84,223 

42,942 

2 . 327,596 


FAIR AND TRADE OF RIGA IN 1841 AND 1842. 

Extract of a Statement, dated Riga, August 6-18, 1841. — It appears that the 
better condition of the wool of this season, tend^ more to command high prices than the 
small supply ; ,the quantity brought to market during the present fair not exceeding 6000 
to 7000 poods (120,000 to 140,000 lbs. British) : whereas, in 1840, it amounted to 9000 
poods (180,000 lbs.) ; many of the Lithuanian sheep proprietors, dissatisfied at the prices 
which they obtained in Riga, last season, preferred disposing of their present produce to 
purchasers on the spot, to forwarding it to Riga. 

“ Among the best parcels of wool exhibited, was that from ‘ Tricatiu,’ an estate 
situated in Livonia, which was purchased by the nobles for the purpose of improving the 
breed of sheep. No Esthonian wool was brought to Riga ; the produce of tliat province 
having been sent to the fair at Reval, which took place a few days previously to that of 
Riga. In quality it is not so good as that of Livonia and Courland ; it is however from 
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Lithuania that the inferior kinds of wool are sent to market, both as i-egards staple and 
indifferent cleansing. 

“ The small competition which existed among the few buyers, chiefly manufacturers, 
and who had already purchased part of their stock at Reval, forced holders to reduce their 
limits as to prices. ,Tlie pood (=20 lbs. British) of inferior wool sold for 33 roubles 
silver (Jyl, 10s. sterling) ; fine and good, from 28»to 26 roubles silver (4/. 13^ to 3/. 10^. 
sterling) ; middling, 21 to 16 roubles silver (3/. 10s. to 21. 13s. 4d,) ; and ordinary, from 
15 to 12 roubles silver (21. 10s. to 2/.).* In 1V40 the prices were, for fine, 25 to 30 
roubles silver (41. 3s. 4d. to 51. sterling), per pood; 18 to 22 roubles silver (3/. to 
3/. 13s. 4d.) for middling ; and from 15 to 16 roubles silver (21, 10s. to 21. 13s. 4d.) for 
ordinary. Nearly the whole of the superfine wool exhibited this season, came from the 
l^eforcmeutioned estate of ‘Tricatiu.’ Of the 6000 to 7000 poods brought to Riga, 
about 2000 poods ^4iP,0()0 lbs. ) remained unsold, whicli the lioJc^ers intend sliipping to 
England. About 500 ]>oods (10,000 lbs.) were purchased for aceount of foreign mer- 
chants, and the reinaindor by domestic nuuiufactiirevs, who commonly mix Russian wool 
with that which they receive from Dresthm, Breslau, and Koiiigsberg, as tluy find that 
although Russian wool is of equal fineness and coiulition as tJie foj’eigii article, y‘t the 
staple is not of suflficient sti’cngtli to resist the acids of some of the dyes made use of, and 
whicli affects it more than Geiinan wool. 

“At the fair at Reval there was 4261 poods (1 So, 220 lbs.) of wool; 4032 poods 6f 
Esthoniaii, and only 229 ]»oods from Livojiia : — 3990 poods (79,800 lbs.) were sold for 
88,611 roubles silver (1476/. 8x. ]0d. sterling), wliich will give an average of about 22 
roubles silver (31, 13s. 4d.) the pood or 20 lbs. The prices were from J to 3 roubles 
silver hlglier tluin those of 1840. Sujierfiiie was sold e..t from 26 rouble.s silver (4/. 6a'. 8d.) 
to 36 roubles silver (6/.) the pood. The Avhole of these purchases wore for Messrs. 
Ilohrinan, Ungei’ii, Sternberg, and Schramm, ])rnprictors of cloth manufactories in these 
provinces. These sales were made on a credit of from 8 to 1 4 mouths, Avhich it is sup- 
j)0scd will in future induce holders of wool to ])reler sending their stock to Riga. 

“ The only three foreign mercliants present at the fair at Re\'al, made no punfhasos. 
Althougli tlic w^ool at Reval w'as superior to that of last year, yet it still j)rosented a 
manifest inferiority to that from Courland and Livonia. This is now attributed to the 
lime-water in Esthonia, as the pnjscuit season has been j)eculiarly favourable for wool.” 

Extract of a Stalement, dated Jannarif 25, 1842. — “ The naAdgation of the 

past season, which hfis been of unu.sually long duration from the openness of the weather, 
linally closed on the J9th of Doceniher. The iiunihor of vessels airived is 1220, of wdiich 
380 w'cre British'; — sailed, 1249, of wliich 404 were Ihitish. 

“ The value of goods exported to the end of November, old style, is 13,902,932 
roubles (or 2,317,155/. 6a*. 8d.) com 2 )ared to 12,609,8^M roubles (or 2,101,605/. 3«. 4d.') 
during the same period in 1840. Tlie jiroportioii to tlie XTiiited Kingdom is 8,350,525 
roubles (or 1,391,754/. 3a*. 4d.) in 1841, compared to 7,737,563 roubles (or 
1,288,593/. 16^. Hd.) same period in 1840. Flax and linseed both for sowing and crush- 
ing, have principally contributed to tliis«3inall excess in 1841. 

“ 111 com and hemp there lia,s been a falling off compared to 1840. 

“ Of flax there have been shipjied 159,132 shippouiids (26,522 tons), besides 6020 
shippounds (1100^ tons) of codilla, compared to 139,442 shippouuds (23,240 tons) of flax, 
and 6810 shippounds (1118 tons) of codilla, exported in 1840. 

“ Of flax exported to the United Kingdom, tjj|e quantity in 1841 amounted to 141,382 
shippounds (22,563 tons), and of codilla 5091 shippomids (848 tons); compared to 125,325 
ship])ounds (20,889 tons) of flax, and 5828 shippounds (971 tons) of codilla, expoiiied in 
1840. The conti*act8 for the delivei’y of flax on or before the 31st of March next, com- 
menced about the middle of December last, at the following ready money prices : 

Per Ton, 

Silver Free on Board. 

lloubW^ £ s. d. 

29 per shippouiid, for P. T. R., equal at present exchange . 34 16 6 

31 „ Superior ditto 36 17 8 

25 ,, D. C 30 11 11 

21 „ R 25 19 0 
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“ On which terms about 1000 tons have been purchased. The want of slodgc-roads 
now keep back supplies which later will become more plentiful, and probably prevent any 
advai?ce in price, although the rates above stated are but barely remuneratcil to the 
growers, more especially as grain is now so high in price.” 

“ The crop of flax has been ahimdant, the quality various, hut the preparation of the 
raw flax has been much facilitated by th;? unusual mildness of the winter, wliich, together 
with the circumstance that none of it has been buiied under the snow, is materially in favour 
of its average quality. 

“ The French spinners have imported largely in 1841. The quantity being upwards 
of 7000 shippoimds (1 167 tons), compared to only 600 shippounds' (100 tons) in 1840. 
France has consequiuitly taken ^in 1841, nearly 2000 sliippounds more thah Spain and 
Portugal together. 

‘‘ Tlie flax to France were chiefly of the fliiest sorts, that tp Sjiaiii chiefly wliite 

P. T. R. 

Hemp , — Tlierc have been ev])orted in 1841, 96,9oo shipyiounds (16,159 tons), and 
eodilla 10,110 shipj)Oun(Is, (l()85 tons); and in 48 10, hemp, 110,578 shipjKmrids (18,429 
tons^^and eodilla, ifl,198 sliippounds (2,199 tons). 

“ Of these, hein]>, 64,170 shifipounds (10,861 tons), and eodilla 2, 177 shipyKninds (662 
tons), were shipped to the linlted Kingd<»ni in 1841. 

* “Jn 1840, were shi]>])ed to tlie United King-doni, lieinp, 59,547 sliipjiounds (9924 
tons)"Vnd eodilla, 4,607 sliipjiounds (768 t^nis). 

“ Ni?xt to Great Britain, 8wed<‘n and T<orway have taken the largest quantity. 

“ The rejiorts on the subject of the new crops are more favourahle than were expected 
last antnnin. 

Crmhhifj TJnsevd , — Tlie cxjiortatioii of this article shows an excess of rather less 
than ^89, 158 barrels coinjiared to that of 1840. There have been shijiped in 1841, 
856,1 34 barrels against 166,976 in 1840. Of these 65, (>00 barrels went to the United 
Kingdom, comjinri'd to 58,629 in 1840. 

‘‘ Thl^ greatest imjiortcrs were Holland wdiieh took 129,693 barrels ; Belgium rather 
less. Then comes Great Britain. 

“ So'wuKj T An seed , — The exyiortation eonsiderahly exceeded that of the preceding 
year, esjiecliilly to the United Kingdom. There have been shijqied to all countries, 158,914 
barrels eomjiared to 127,642 in 1840. Of these, 43,625 barrels compared to 27,576 in 
1840, were shipped in 1841 to the United Kingdom, ynincijially to Ireland. 

“ llempsecd , — An article of comparatively little imjiortance to the United Kingdom, 
although the exjiortatioii to Holland and Belg-inm in 1841 was very extensive. 

“ The quantity sln|>])ed to Great Britain in 1840 was 916 bairels ; in 1841, 2257. 
The excess of the total exportatic^^is in 1841, compared to 1840, was 73,283 barrels. Corn 
(there lias been no wdieat exjiorted), of barley only 865 lasts (9803 quarters) compared 
to 3792 lasts in 1840. Oats 478 lasts compared to 3736 ; rye, 1324 compared to 
1173. 

“ The proportion to the United Kingdom was- - 

Wheat. Barley. Oats. 

1841 438 lasts (4964 qrs.) ... 180 lasts (2040 qrs.) ... 473 lasts (5,360 qrs.) 

1840 ... 277 ditto (3135 qrs.) ... 3736 ditto (52,304 qrs.) 

“ Tlierc is no probability of an increase in the exyiortation either to the United King- 
dom, or anywhere else during J 842. The trifling* stock of grain on the spot is confined 
to rye, which is the only dcscrijition of grain in whicli any contracts have taken place for 
spring delivery by the markets. These contracts, to the extent of above 400 lasts (4000 
qrs.), have been made for account of Friedland, Sweden, and Norway, and jiartly with a 
view to St. Petersburg, which took a great deal of rye from this port during the shipping 
season, not included in the amount of exports. Tliere are no . transactions on the Riga 
exeliango in any other kinds of grain. Owing to the unfavourable result of the wheat 
crop in the provinces that supply Riga, it will barely suffice for home consumption. 
Spring corn has turned out well ; but rye is the species of grain principally cultivated 
tliroughout the empire. 

Tallow. — Exported in 1 840, 1568 sliippounds (261 tons); 1841, 85 sliippounds 
(141 tons). 
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“ Great Bntaln lias taken none in 1841, while in 1840 she took 161 tons. 

“ The St. Petersburg markets, by tlie greater advantages which it affords the tallow 
dealers of the interior, has monopolized the supply of this article. * 

“ Horse Hides and Kips . — The exportation is annually decreasing. There have been 
shipped during 1841, 20,963 hides, against 48,052 hides in 1840. Of which 13,940 
pieces went to Great Britain, compared to 33,339 pieces in 1840. The extension which the 
manufacture of these articles has acquired in the inteiior, tuid the circumstances that the 
orders from abroad arc at too low limits (conjimred to prices in the markets of the 
interior), prevents Riga from now receiving the same supplies as formerly. 

“ Wool , — Riga receives its supplies from the province of Livonia, and from Courland 
and Lithuania, at the time of the annual fair in July ; but the produce as yet does not 
suffice for the demands of the woollen manufacturers Si these provinces ; and tliere is 
besides a want of pnopcr assortment to meet a foreign demand. 

However, in thes*e were shipped in 1841, 39^ tons ; and in 1{?40, 53 tons. 

“ Wood Goods . — There were more deals and less timber and spars sbij)ped to Great 
Britain in 1841, say 171,441 deals in 1841 ; in 1840, 136,502; square hr timber, 15,888 
in 1841 ; 17,431 in 1840: round logs, 1768 in 1841 ; 3141 in 1840: spars, 330 in 
1841 ; 576 in 1840 : wainscot logs, only 2412 jneces in 1841, and 4920 in 1840. 

“ Freights were 405. per ton for clean hemp and flax to the cast coast of England 
until after July, but advaiuied later in the season to 455., and closed at 47s. Other 
goods in proportion, and 5 per cent additional to London, Leith, and Hull. 

“ The freight for sowing linseed to Ireland, 6s. 6d. to 5s. 6d. per barrel.” 


Navigation of Riga during the Year 1842. 


DESCRIPTION. 


British 

Russian 

American . . 

Belgian 

Bremen 

Danish 

French 

Kanoverian .. 

Dutch 

Lubee 

Mecklenburg 
Oldenburg .. 

Prussian 

Swedish 

Spanish 


Total. 

British Ships wliich arrived and departed : viz. — 


AUniVED. 

DEPAKTED. 

Vessels. 

Tonnage. 

Crews. 

V cssels. 

Tonnage. 

Crews. 

44G 

70,461 

3657 

442 

69,878 

3621 

215 

40,8.50 


199 

37,818 


5 

I,38G 


5 

1,386 


2 

504 



2 

504 


6 

5IG 


6 

510 


77 

6,970 


77 

6,970 


12 

1,658 


12 

1,6.58 


143 

12,200 


143 

12,206 


C5 

7,536 



62 

7,206 


32 

4,098 



, 32 

4,098 


224 

32,952 


224 

32,952 


9 

942 

1 

9 

942 


41 

7,320 


41 I 

7,320 


111 

14,278 

1 

111 1 

14,278 


1 

* 1.50 

1 

1 

1 

150 


lh89 

201,827 1 

3657 1 

1366 

197,882 

3621 


ARRIVED. 

From the United Kingdom : 

with general cargoes 22 

„ salt 22 

„ coals 29 

„ in ballast 313 

386 

Bergen with herrings 3 

Stettin „ herrings 1 

All foreign places in ballast 28 


418 


DEPARTED. 

To the United Kingdom : • 

with flax 198 

„ seed 86 

„ timber, deals, &c 54 

„ oatSfbarlcy and wheat 16 

„ oilcakes 3 

„ flax and hemp 78 

435 

To Elsinore seed (orders) 2 

„ ballast (do.) 4 

— — — 6 


I 441 

Value of all imported cai-gocs, 841,045/. Value of expoils, 2,618,274/. sterling. 
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WOOL FAIR OF JUNE, 1842. 

“^The whole of the stock was purchased on the first day at an advance of 5 silver roubles 
(16^. f^d,) per pood of 36 lbs. English ordinary wool was much in demand. 

“ The total amount of wool offered at the late fair may he estimated at 6000 poods 
(180,000 lbs. British), which, compared with the amount in 1841, will show a falling off in 
the present year, of about 1000 poods (30,000 lbs. British.) It is to be observed, however, 
that a large quantity of wool which was expecled to arrive in Riga from Livonia and 
Courland, provinces winch furnish the best, had been previously disposed of to local manu- 
facturers, and on speculation for the British market:— also that Lithuania, from wldch pro- 
vince the inferior quality of wool is chiefly obtained, sent none to Riga this season. The 
high prices of grain have likewise determined many farmers to reduce considerably their 
stock of sheep. 

During the late fair the wool was found to have been better cleansed ; but the very 
unsatisfactory way in which it was prepared and packed, caused some sales at lower prices 
than the quality of the wool appeared to warrant. 

The wool from the model farm at Trikaten has fully supported its previous well-me- 
rited^eputation, and produced much higher prices than any other. 

‘‘ Fine wool was sold for 23 to 27 silver roubles (3/. 16^. 8d, to 41. lOs.) per pood of 
30 lbs. British; middling quality 18 to 22 silver roubles (2/. 6s. 8d. to 2/. 16^. 8d,) per 
pood^ A few bales of remarkably fine staple sold as high as 35 roubles 70 copecs silver 
(5/. 195.) per pood. 

Extracted from a Report for the Year 1842, dated January 17, 1843. — “ The value of 
merchandize exported in 1842, compared to 2,327,596/., in 1841, making an increase of 
290,677/. during the late year. The proportion of the United Kingdom is 1,527,710/. 
compared to 1,400,029/. in 1841, being an increase of 127,681/. during the year 1842, 
thus blowing that the exports to the United Kingdom amounted to more than one-half of 
the whole. Unusual caution ivas observed by the merchants in the early part of the 
season in making purchases, but the number of vessels in port, low rates of freight, and 
reasonable prices of the chief articles of Russian produce, induced purchasers to enter the 
market freely. The advices from England liad, latterly, become more encouraging. France 
also imported double the amount of Russian produce during the year 1842, as compared 
with 1841. Of flax alone there were shipped to France, exclusive of codUla, 2428 tons 
against 1183 tons in 1841. 

“ Flax . — There have been shipped 29,171 tons, and 824 tons of codilla, compared to 
26,544 tons of flax, and 1003 tons of codilla in 1841. Of the above, the exportation to 
the United Kingdom was, 

111 1842, 23,566 tons of flax, and 706 tons ofcodiUa. In 1841, 22,948 tons of flax, 
and 826 tons of codilla. Increastl of flax in 1842, 618 tons ; decrease of codilla 120 tons. 
This excess of flax to Great Britain satisfactorily proves that the high import duty on 
British yams in France has not depressed this branch of British manufacture. The ex- 
portation of flax to Spain is on the decline, being only 500 tons, 170 tons less than in 
1841. Portugal, however, took about 767 tons, nearly double what she took in 1841. 
The flax still on hand is of the new growth, the quality of which, especially the Livonian, 
is generally approved. The last prices for fresh flax were, 

“ Parthieguty or superior P. T. R., 35/. 25. 6d . ; D. C., 31/. IO 5 . ; R. T., 26/. 175. 6d . ; 
crown M., 36/. 2s, 8d. ; superior H., 31/. II 5 . ; H., 33/. IO 5 . 5d, 

The future condition of the flax market will chiefly depend on the accounts received 
from the British manufacturing districts : should these be discouraging, Riga prices must 
decline ; but any improvement would undoubtedly have the contrary effect in a much greater 
degree, as the above stated prices are based on the unfavourable state of trade and manu- 
factures, and also leaving but little profit to the grower. 

Hemp . — There have been exported, in 1842, 17,644 tons of hemp, and 2165 tons 
of codilla. In 1841, 16,224 tons of hemp, and 1685 tons of codilla, showing an increase 
in 1842 of 1420 tons of hemp, and 480 tons of codilla. Of these were shipped to the 
United Eangdom, in 1842, 9/58 tons of hemp, and 1099 tons of codilla. In 1841, 
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10,471' tons of hemp, amVSoo tons of codilla. Deficiency of hemp in 1842, 713 tons, 
and excess of codilla 746 tons with reference to the United Kingdom, notwithstanding the 
shipment of. 600 tons of liemp on acconnt of a Eritish govenmient contract. The Ignited 
States government which had taken no hemp in 1841, took 578 tons last year. Tlie Swedish 
government received pearly 400 tons, and about 1241 tons went to France, being 917 tons 
more than in 1841. The last prices of hemp w^re as follows: — R. 11. 27/. 14#., O. H. 
26/. 5s,f P. H. 25/. 8s, per ton, free on board. It may be well to mention that the hemp 
shipped for the liritisli navy contract, in many instances, with a view to superior quality, 
cost 48s,, and even 100^. per ton more than the common R. TI. as above quoted. 

“ Sowhff/ Lhiseed , — There have been shipped to all countries 172,291 barrels, compared 
to 160,754 barrels in 1841. The proportion to the United Kingdom (principally Ireland) 
v^as 48,629 barrels compared to 43,625 barrels in 1841. Next in importimce was the ex- 
portation to Belgiurft 41,905 barrels; Prussia 26,423 barrels ; Lubjc 19,537 barrels, and 
France 16,168 barrels. The (|uality was good, but the supply, latterly, not free from the 
mixture of hay-seed, and which has been too generally the case with the late year’s crops 
of linseed. The last quotation of price was 20.v. od, to 2ls. 8d. per barrel, exclusive of 
bags. 

Henipseed . — The total exportation in 1842 w'as 164,331, compared to 139,747 barrels 
in 1841. Only 3665 barrels went to the Unitiid Kingdom, compared to 2257 barrels in 
1841, Belgium took 128,849 barrels; Holland 22,238 barrels; France 9507 barrels*, 
'fhe quantity shipped to the TJnitod Kingdom, trilling is, has augmented duriifg the 
last three years, but the demand for the countries above named is so considerabhs that this 
article fonns an important branch of tlie Riga trade. 

“ Com , — There has been no foreign demand to animate the corn trade, nor would the 
result of the harvest in 1841, and the smallness of the stocks here, and in the iiiterior, have 
permitted any considerable exportation. 'J'licre has, liowcver, been a slight increase this 
year, the shipments amounting in 1842, 2852 quarters wheat, 36^818 qiiai ters rye, 15,889 
quarters barley, 20,886 qmirters oats; in 1841, 13,514 quarters rye, 7943 quarters barley, 
13,243 quarters oats. ()f the wlieat 2777 quarters, the whole of the oats (20,886 quar- 
ters), and of barley 2779 quarters went to the IJnited Kingdom. There has been no rye 
shipped to Great Britain either in 1842 or 1841. In 1841 spring Vlieat alone wiis an 
avenige crop, but was rcjqnired for home consumption. 1 n 1 842 the liarvest w as generally 
good. Tlie wlieat in Courlaiul has proved particularly fine, and averages in weight 63 lbs. 
British per imperial bushel. Tlie prices of grain in Kiga are at present quite nominal. 

“ Talloia , — This branch of Riga trade, at all times inconsiderable, has for the last two 
years been quite at a stand, the demand for Great Britain being so exclusively directed to 
the St. Petersburg niai’ket. Riga is not unfavourably situated for the supply of this 
article from the interior; and the earlier opening of this navigation, and arrival here of the 
harks from the intei'ior, than at St. J*etershurg would give the importation of tallow from 
Riga, if properly encouraged, a great advantage. 

florsc-hidrs, and Calfskins . — Of late there has been a yearly decrease in the 
exportation of every description of hidesi and skins, domestic prices liaving too much aug- 
mented in consequence of the iiajrcased demand for the purposes of the Russian manufac- 
tories, and to check the foreign demand. The exportation was in 1842, 17,717 kips, and 
horse-hides, and 30,^14 calfskins, compared to, in 1841, 20,963 kips, and horse-hides, and 
67,995 calfskins. Of wdiich to Great Britain, in 1842, 4770 kips, and horse-hides, and 
6180 calfskiii.s, compared to, in 1841, 13,940 kij)s, and horse-hides, and 8480 calfskins. 

“ Wool . — The exportation in 1842 only amounted to 41,216 lbs. British, compared to 
1 16,6561hs. in 1841, and no part of it went to the United Kingdom. The quantity Drought 
to the annual Wool Market of Riga, in July, w as about the same as in 1841. More than 
three -fourths of this supply was purchased fiir the interior w^ooUen factories. It will be some 
time before the supply of wool will be much more than sufficient for the home consumption. 
There is a great improvement going on in the breed of sheep, and in the wasliing and sort- 
ing of the wool. 

The exportation to the United Kingdom was, in 1842, 2343 wainscot logs, 
198 half-logs, 2516 staves, 116,422 deals, 17,134 square timber, 1705 round timber, 439 
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spars and bowsprits. In 1841, 2412 wainscot log’s, 73 half-logs, 980 staves, 171,441 
deals, 15,888 square timber, 1768 round timber, 392 spars and bowsprits. The total ex- 
portation was for 1842, 2950 wainscot logs, 242 half-logs, 373,561 staves, 313,834 deals, 
79,999 square timber, 4220 round timber, 1619 spars and bowsprits. 1841, 3206 wains- 
cot logs, 121 half-logs, 200,160 staves, 318,677 deals, 67,388 square timber, 3407 round 
timber, 1947 spars and bowsprits. The ^quality of timber denominatoa ‘ Crown Fir Timber* 
has, since the last two or three years become very scarce, so that the greatest part of the 
Riga exports consists of the second quality, *or what is called ^ Verschiffungs’ Brack 
Timber.' There is no essential difference in the quality of crown timber and timber of 
the second quality, except that the latter has more knots than the former. 

“ Salt , — Of salt about 20,000 tons were imported in 1842 ; 6250 tons of fine Liverpool, 
and 1620 tons of Rock salt. Ttic quantity of salt in Riga at the present time is estimated 
at about 30,500 tons, of which about 12,500 tons will be sold during 4he "winter; therefore 
not Itess than 18,000 tons will probably remain over. 

Freights , — There was throughout the business season of 1842 more ships than goods, 
so that although freights were from the first very moderate, yet a further reduction took 
place towards the close of my season. This bore very severely on the British shipping in- 
terest;, as, from the present Russian tariff, vessels are unable to bring cargoes to Riga, and 
are compelled to arrive in ballast, thus relying on the homeward freight solely for remu- 
neration. ^The ruling rate of freights in 1 842, I regret to state, afforded but little 
shipowners, and in many instai||||^ they have unfortunately encountered heavy lossea- 

“ Exchange in London has varied very little in the course of 1842. It opened at 38-^^. 
per silver rouble, and fell to 37^d. in the autumn. 

“ The only articles of importation that come to Riga market, and of which prices can 
be correctly stated, are salt and Norwegian herrings. The sugar imported was almost 
entirtily for the refeers. Coffee and other colonial produce for account of the grocers and 
retail traders.” 


CHAPTER XV. 

RUSSIAN TRADE AND NAVIGATION ON THE BLACK SEA AND SEA OF AZOF. 

The importance of the trade of the Black Sea, will be understood by the 
extensive irdand navigation, and rich and varied productions of the extensive regions 
through which the Danube and its great tributaries, the Dniester, the Bug, 
Dnieper, Don, and several lesser rivers flow into tlws second Mediterranean. 

The extreme length of the Black Sea, or Euxinc, is about 700 geogr^iphical 
miles; extreme breadth nearly 360 geographical miles. The Sea of Azof, con- 
nected by the narrow strait of Kertch or Yeni-Kale, and the great outlet and 
inlet for these seas, and the great rivers falling into them, being the deep straits 
of the Bosphorus and Dardanelles. Although its shores have numerous places 
of shelter, it is less indented than most seas, the gulf of Perekop after the Sea of 
Azof, and the inlet of Kherson being the only arms of consequence, exclusive of 
rivers and the Bosphorus branching from the Black Sea. This sea is deep, and 
scarcely apy rocks or shoals oflf or along its shores. Its navigation was formerly 

considered dangerous. This opinion was founded altogether upon ignorance, 
VOL. II. 4 F 
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and it is to be regretted that we have no regular scientific survey of its coasts. 
Those who have for some years past navigated it, consider its navigation quite as 
safe and free of dangers as the broad parts of the Mediterranean. 

TRADE OF ODESSA. 

• 

Odessa is situated on a bay formed by the Black Sea, thirty miles distant 
from tlie mouth of the Dniester, and sixty from that of the river Dnieper, called 
by the Turks, when in their possession, Koadjab^g,* and, so late as 17^12, its 
shores were a waste ^ plain ; and Odessa was no more than^a wretched village, 
inhabited by Mahomedan Tartars. It is a secure and convenient bay, with a 
great depth of water. It is seldom closed by the frost, which accommodation 
first attracted the attention of the Russian government after it came into their 
possession. 

Catherine II. founded Odessa early in 1792, in accordance with a plan drawn 
up in 1790 by Ribas and General Valant. Its progress was opposed by the 
merchants of Kherson, although they received some countenance from the Em- 
peror Paul. In 1795 a few houses only were built, and it had then very little 
regular trade. In the autumn of that year its regular traffic commenced; 35 ^^mall 
vessels arrived, 30 sailed, and the customs revenue amounted only to 4360 silver 
roubles. In 1796, 87 vessels arrived, and 63 sailed. During the following three 
years its progress was so rapid, that in 1799 it contained the following buildings, 
constructed chiefly of a soft easily-worked stone : viz. — 5 churches, 1 chapel, 1 
synagogue, 506 houses of stone, 233 earth pits {semlankie)^ 591 huts. 111 cellars 
with passages to streets, 36 warehouses, 3 brick-kilns, 4 lime-kilns, 6 windmills, 
18 wells in houses, 12 public wells, 13 fountains, 6 distilleries, 5 breweries, 5 
soap manufactories : the population increased to 4873 inhabitants. 

Great activity was then exercised in the construction of moles, lazarettoes, 
and public buildings; large sums of money' were granted by Alexander for that 
purpose. The two moles are each extended to 315 fathoms, and are raised seven 
feet and a half above the surface of tlvj sea. The port formed by them wdll shelter 
200 ships. The port has good anchorage, the bottom being fine sand and gravel. 
The depth of water within the port is sufficient to admit the largest ships of war. 

The Dniester has been rendered navigable, and by it the produce of Galicia 
comes down to the Black Sea and Odessa. ^ 

In the year 1803 there arrived at Odessa, before the 1st of November, 502 
ships, of which 472 sailed with cargoes; viz., 96 Russian, 6 English, 18 French, 
4 Spanish, 5 Neapolitan, 278 Imperialist, 56 Turkish, 21 Ragusean, and 18 
Ionian Islands. 

In November, 1804, the population amounted to 15,000 inhabitants, and 
above 2000 houses were in a hal)itable state, and numerous other buildings were 
erected. 


* Or Gadschihpji^. 
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After the first French revolution, the government was intrusted to the Duke 
de Jlichelieu, to whose care and services, Odessa, the surrounding country, and 
the Crimea owe much of their existing prosperity. The following ukase was 

issued, March 5, 1804 : • 

“ It is well known how much we^ for the benefit of the state, wish to bring forward the 
commerce of Odessa. Experience shows how it\ flourishing state answers our expectation ; 
and, for the sake of still further cxtendiri^ the same, we most graciously order, 

§ 1, “ That from the date hereof, there shall be established in the town of Odessa, an 
eiiti'epot for five years. 

§ 2. “ The goods warehoused in the entrepot, may remain in the warehouse or maga- 
zine, one year and a half from the date they were warehoused. • 

§ 3. “ From the i^egiiinmg of tlie opening of the navigation the ensuing year, all the 
articles of import tliat arrive by sea at Odessa, and whose importation is not prohibited by 
the present existing tariff, may be stored in this entrepot, imder the following regulations, 
&c. &e.” (which extend to 27 articles). 

• As tlic transito trade is beneficial in all its parts to the empire, it has long had the 
attention of government. Witli the general tariff of the year 1782, was published, at the 
same tirney a transito regulation, for such goods as passed through Riga to Poland, Li- 
thuayia, and Courlaud, and with the tarilf now in force, even the rules and regulations are 
mentioned, for the guidance of the Russian merchants who carry forcigii goods through 
Russia ; but as neither tlie place, nor the I'oads have been named, through which the tran- 
sito trade was permitted to be carried on, this regulation had not the desired effect. As 
experience now shows how the trade of Odessa is increasing from the privileges granted 
to place; we think proper, for the still further encouragement of its commerce, to 
establish the transito trade on the following principles, and command, 

§ 1. ** All Russian and foreign merchants, who have the knowledge of camdng on 
trade en gros (or wholesale), to foreign countries, shall have liberty to carry all goods, 
(those excepted which arc prohibited by the tariff), that shall arrive by sea, or other Russian 
towns, at Odessa, transito goods, to Moldavia, Walachia, the states of the Emperor of 
Germany, and Prussia. It sliall likewise he permitted to import goods into Odessa from 
the aboveinentioned countries for re-exportation. 

§ 2. In thostj ])lacos, whore, according to the tenom* of the jjresent regulation, tlie tran- 
sito trade is permitted, the commanders of the provinces are to inspect the roads, and make 
their report of the same to the minister of commerce. 

§ 3. “ Those goods tliat are curried as transito from Odessa to Moldavia, are only to 
pass through the custom-houses of Dubossar and Mohileff ; those that go to the states of 
the Emperor of Germany must j^iss through the custom-liouse of Radzivil, and those that 
are destined for Prussia, must pass through the custom of Krinky.” 

“ UKASE TO THE DIRECTING SENATE, 

“ The emperor orders the port of Sebastipoi to be the principal port for mcn-of-war, and 
that the custom-house there sliall totally finish its business, within six months after the 
date of this ukase, and then be broken up ; after the expiration of that time, merchantmen 
are prohibited from entering into the harbour of Sebastipol, except they are driven in there 
by storm, or by other misfortune, or for the sake of being re|iaired ; but not to trade, or 
carry on any* commerce. As soon as the danger is over, and the repairs arc finished, they 
must not remain any longer in port. “ (Signed) Alexander.” 

At an early period, a considerable trade was carried on with various parts of 
the Black Sea, by the Venetians and Genoese, who were driven out of it by the 
Turks, even before the discovery of the Cape of Good Hope ; previous to which, 
the trade with India was carried on, in part, by the Caspian and this sea. After 
its coming into the possession of Turkey, its natural advantages were totally 
neglected, and the miserable traffic carried on by them was of very unimportant 
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value. Peter the Great soon appreciated the advantages to be derived to his 
empire, by acquiring the navigation of this sea, and although in 1711 ^ hc^was 
obliged to surrender the country, yet he did not lose sight of one day acquiring 
possession, and th§ free navigation of the Black Sea into the Mediterranean. 
This object was, however, accomplished by Catherine II. Below is a table of 
the imports and exports, with a fdW histgrical observations, tending to ex- 
hibit the whole at one view. 

Tabular View of the Russian Trade to and from the Black Sea, and the Sea of 


Azof, from 1756 to 1802. 


Yrs. 

t 

! 

Imports. .Exports. 

^ i 

^ 0 — 

R K M A 11 K S. 


roubles. 

roubles. 


1756 



A trailing company was established this year at Teniemikow. ^ . 

1758 

52,077 

34,914 

jTliis is tlie first year of their trade from that place. 

1759 

61,603 

37,848 

1760 

85,085 

42,283 

I • 

1761 

116.069 

52,631 


1762 

128,906 

41,315 

In this year the trading company of Temernikow was dissolved. 

1763 

59,652 

43,369 1 

1764 

44,020 

59,097 

The exports exceed the imi>orts. 

1768 



The war broke out between llussia aud Turkey, which totally interrupted the 
trade. 

1774 




Tliis year the i)eacc was concluded, by which Russia obtained a complete navi- 
gation of the Black Sea, and by the Dardanelles into tlie Meditcn^jueaii, 
and had the Sea of Azof ceded to her. 

1776 

87,148 

369,823 

Bcginnijjg of the tnide at Taganrog. 

1777 

83,246 

242,118 

1778 

A suspension to the tra/le, in consequence of a dispute between Russia and the 
Porte, relative to the independence of the Crimea, but which was settled 
the 21st of March, 1779. 

1779 

90,645 

161,690 


1780 

105,471 

130,187 

Five Russian-built vessels manned with Russian seamen, passed through the 
Diirdaiiellcs. 

1783 



The coiuiuest of the Crimea raafle by Russia. 

1784 

! 


A piwdlication concluded Ijetween Russia and the Porte. 

1785 

448,970 

735,117 

iThe Aust rians for the fli’st time commence a trade on this sea. 

1786 

517,238 

519,811 

j 

1787 

jWar broke out between Russia and Turkey. 

1791 



jPeacc concluded at Jassy, by which Russia secured her present possessions. 

I 

1793 

665,711 

1,295,563 

1794 

977,513 

1,265,682 

1 

1795 

544.498 

930,434, 

1 

1796 

438,1661 

919,296 

1 

1797 

778,759 

1,929,198! 

1 

1802 

2,054,789 

2,986,096 

f — " 


Trade of the principal Ports in the Black Sea, and the Sea of Azof, from 1793 till 

1797, both inclusive. 



1793 

1794 

1795 


1796 


1797 

PORTS. 

Impts. 

Expts. 

Impts. 

Expts. 

Impts. 

Bxpts. 

Impts. 

Ezpts. 

Cstms. 

Impts. 

Expts. 

TMganroff 

roubles. 

roubles. 

428,087 

roubles. 

347,681 

roubles. 

006,110 

roubles. 

275,213 

roubles. 

659,900 

rniiblfs. 

182,744 

roubles. 

553,683 

roubles. 

42,704 

roubles. 

378,788 

roubles. 

693,204 

Otchakotf 

li44..H40 

209,321 
334 397 

385,299 

181,1.52 

128,123 

l/,024 

66,845 

60,090 

8.013 

38,564 

83,740 

Eupaturia 

91,878 

71.281 

261,12S 

30,566 

136.511 

31,279 

107.067 

7,217 

85,343 

244;47B 

KUerson 

.... 

147,H21 


08,701 

47,095 

.... * 

48,755 

1,178 

35,233 

Theodosia 

77,898 

64,280 

80,248 

311,462 

4,680 

20,887 

24,007 

35,231 

4,074 

50,578 

60;4i*0 

Xikoloff. 

.... 

108,615 

.... 

95,400 

8,802 

18,609 

365 


37,311 

Si’ba'ttipol 

88.103 

2,083 

867 

87,860 

7,828 

47*218 

2,656 

*22,265 

3,224 

4,619 

6B49S 

4683 

Kertch 

9,969 

6,390 

8,410 

11.720 

2,042 

13,795 

9,751 

903 

14,193 

12,680 

Yeoi-kale 

Odessa 

4,116 

4,322| 

5.863 

.... j 

]4,469| 

3,894 
4.1,006 j 

12,573 

24,824 

.5,079 

93,559 

2,560 

79,422 

847 

11,580 

4,188 

129A03 

18 390 
79,095 

Ovidiopol 



.... 1 


.... 1 

.... 

.... 

1 800 

4,160 

5,675 
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State of the Trade of Russia, on the Black Sea, and the Sea of Azof, in 1802 . 


IMPORTATION OF FOREIGN GOODS. 


KccesBaries of Life. 


Wine 

Brandy 

Com, rice, &c. . 

Sugar 

Coffee 

Cheese 

Vinegar 

Salt 

Meat 

Fish 

Dry fruit, &c. 

Honey 

Nuts 

Fresh fruits, &c. 
3 ’reserved ditto . 
Jelly fruit . 
Oysters 


Worth in 
Koublcs. 
359,984 
11«226 
17,763 
126 
4,0'72 
977 
5,908 
3,804 
5 

565 

321,990 

503 

65,465 

57,728 

3,781 

15,155 

22 


. ^ Total 869,694 

Therefore the exportation of this sort of 
goods exceeds the importation hy 1,409,061 


Metfils. 

Gold in foreign coin 78,109 

Silver ditto ditto 81,648 

Copper^ 24,232 


Total 183,989 

The exportation of metals exceeds the im- 
iwrtation by 150,201 


334,190 

Raw Materials. 

Cotton 70,627 

Silk 74,552 

Wool 12,248 

Raw sugar 43 

Shamoys 90 

Aqimfortis, alum, verdigris, &c 12,454 

Sweet scented and mineral waters 321 

Tobacco 28,360 

Soap 5,141 

Cork 90 

Furs 1,424 

I^emon and orange peel 1,025 

liesin of different kinds 18,106 

Frankincense and other articles 228,323 

Salad oil 275,089 

Sulphur 1,518 

Unwrought wood 11,813 

Juice of fruit 24,912 

Marble and other stone 541 

Apothecaries’ drugs 5,320 


Total 771,972 


Foreign Goods and Manufactures. 


Cotton goods 120,180 

Silk ditto 41,937 

Woollen ditto 21,013 

Toys 775 

China, earthen, and glass ware 2,945 


Carried forward 186,850 


EXPORTATION OF RUSSIAN GOODa 


Necessaries of Life. 


Worth in 
Roubles. 


Wheat and rye flour 2,039 

Wheat 1,754,880 

Bye 28,235 

Bailey 2,335 

Other kinds of com 29,765 

Salt 48,721 

Meat 30 

Fish 18,076 

Butter 169,491 

Honey 632^ 

Caviare 22*4,56 1 


Total .2,278,755 


Iron, 


Metals. 


334,190 


Total 334,190 

Raw Materials. 

Wool and hair 22,389 ' 

Potashes 3,222 

Shamoys 13,513 

Tar 460 

Wax 2,992 

Raw hides 27,506 

Timber 420 

Soap 23 

Tallow 7,680 

Fm’ 52,178 


Total 130,383 

The importation of this article of com- 
merce exceeds the exportation by 641,589 

Russian Goods and Manufactures. 

Gold twist 6,724 

Sailcloth 10,264 

Ravenduck 2,204 

Linen, flne and coarse 5,558 

Tablcdoths and napkins 1,173 


Carried forward 25,923 
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IMPORTATION OP FOREIGN GOODS. 
Foreign Goods and Manufactures. ^ 


Brought forward 186,850 

Writing-paper 79 

All sorts of artists’ instruments 684 

Musical instruments. . . 261 

Statues and other carved work 992 

Printed books ^212 

Chimney -pots 310 

^Needles 9 

Ihizors 9 

Total 189,406 

The exportation of this branch exceeds 
* the imi»ortation by^ 35,144 

r 

224,550 

Pearls 314 

All other goods 39,414 

The wliole importation is 2,054,782 


EXPOBTATION OF RUSSLUS GOODS. 
Russian Goods and Manufactures. Roubles* 

Brought forward 25,923 

Printed linen 19,582 

Felts 39,309 

Kojje and cordage 61,773 

Copper vessels 466 

Iron ditto 4,525 

T%nxied leather 6,418 

Tufts 72,152 

Mats 545 

Candles 5,861 


Total 224,550 

All kinds of goods 18,218 

Tlie whole exportation is 2,^*86,096 

The exportation of goods from the Euxine, 
or Black SSea, exceeds the imi>ortaiion 
hy '5)31,307 


Navigation of the Russian Ports in tlie Black Sea, in 1802. 

I ARRIVED. SAILED. 

DESCRIPTION, j j ~ 

I Laden. Lastage. [Unladen. Lastage. j Lailen. Lastage. Unladen. Lastage. 


Russian i 122 7,988 13 818 134 10,889 1 30 

French j ] 70 * 

Austrian 7o G,925 73 7,018 137 14,992 

Republic of the Seven' 

Isles ! 17 1,040 4 235 13 1,046 1 27 

Turkish j 199 7,181 207 5, .325 | 379 12.942 4 77 


i 409 1 23,204 | 297 13,.396 ( 603 I 39,869 6 1.34 

Russian vessels engaged in 1802 in the coasting trade and in the fisheries in the Black 
Sea. 38 Russian vessels for transport, 822 lastage, and 266 smallcraft that go to sea. 
6 Turkish vessels, 147 lastage. 

The numbers employed iu the fisheries are not stated. 

During the seven years from 18l)5 to 1812, the trade of Russia on the Black 
Sea, and the navigation between the latter and the Mediterranean, although at 
times carried on with rather important activity, were, as far as returns of trade 
and navigation, altogetlier uncertain. When an open trade could not be carried 
on, the contrabandists, by various routes, supplied at high prices, ft is true, the 
wants of the surrounding countries, at least, according to their ability to pay for 
the commodities which they respectively used, and which they did not possess 
among themselves. 

Odessa, and the Russian establishments on the Black Sea, continued, however, 
to extend, and the number of inhabitants to increase. 

In 18i4 the population of Odessa amounted to nearly 35,000 inhabitants, 
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and in 1840 estimated at 70,000. Kohl says, in 1838 only 50,000 to 60,000. 
It ha% numerous public institutions, and although its situation has been repu- 
diated, and although good water is only to be procured at some distance, it 
would have, it is now believed, been difficult to have found elsewhere in 
the Black Sea so convenient a port with deep water, for communication, at the 
same time, with the interior and with4;he sea. From the latter, the view of white 
houses, cliffs, and town of Odessa, resembles the view of Brighton from the sea. 
The latter, however, wanting the port and shipping. 

In 1834 M. de Hagemeister, who was long previously in the employment of* 
the Russian government, was directed by the governor of Lttile Russia^ to pro- 
ceed in collecting information and to draw up a report on the trade and navigation 
of the Black Sea, the Sea of Azof, to the Danube. M. de Hagemeister appears 
to hdt'e fulfilled his instructions with great care, and liis tables are clearly ar- 
ranged ; from these, as well as from the text of his report, we have extracted and 
translated the most useful information we possess up to the year 1834. Since 
that period Mr. Yeames, the British consul at Odessa, has supplied us with de- 
tailed statements of the trade of that port, and of the general commerce of Little 
Russia. 

StTMMARY View of the Trade of tub Black Sea and the Sea op 
Azof. — Extracted and translated from M. de Ilagemeister^s report, drawn up 
for the Russian government. 

“ It may be said,* that about half a century back the Black Sea was not known commer- 
cially in Euroj)e ; nor was its geographical position con’ectly described. The Turks ex- 
cluded all foreign vessels. The treaty of Kainardi/^ in the year 1774, opened the naviga- 
tion of the Black Sea to the Russians, who have since made themselves masters of the 
whole of the northern coast. By keeping the command of the Bosphorus, however, in 
their own hands, the Turks retained the power of opposing its entrance to whomsoever they 
pleased, notwithstanding the treaties which extended its navigation to several nations. 

In 1778 tile llussian government chose for a military and commercial port, Klier- 
son, (situated at the mouth of the Dnieper), on account of the great facility its situation 
afforded for the transport of wood necessary to the construction of ships of war. The 
unhealthy situation however of Klierson, the inconveniences of its port, which is only navi- 
gable during seven months of the year, and wliich does not admit ships drawing more than 
six feet of water, has always rendered its commerce expensive and tedious. 

“ The subsequent conquest of the Polish provinces h}^ Russia, rendered necessary the 
opening of an eastern port, and the government accordingly, after the peace of Yassy, in 
1792, fixed its attention upon the Tartar village Kadijbeiy well known to have a good 
roadstead for ships. And thus Odessa came into existence. 

“ The good choice of this port was felt in tlie very first years of its creation. In 1795 
the value of the imports and exports did not exceed 68,000 roubles. In 1796 they 
amounted to 172,000 roubles ; and in 1797, to 208,000 roubles. 

“ The imports and exports at Kherson, Nicolaieff, and Ochsakoff^ which in 1793 had 
been valued at 147,000 roubles for Kherson, 106,000 roubles for Nicolaieff, and 453,000 
roubles for Ochsakoff, diminished, in 1797, to 35,000 roubles for Kherson, 37,000 roubles for 
Nicolaieff, and 72,000 roubles for Ochsakoff ; and finally, the intercourse of those three 
places with foreigners ceased altogether ; the whole of the trade passing from them to 
Odessa. 

“ The advantages derived from the situation of Taganrog, at the extremity of the Sea 
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of Azof, also dbcovere^, vliich Us advanced oi vilizatioU^ and from being near 
the centca of Little Russia, gave it great unportancc^ especially as a plane for importetions 
“ The imports and exports of Taganrog, for the five yaars 1798 to 1802 indiinve, were 
as &lbw ; viz. — 

*. Years. f ‘Imports. ■ .Exports. 

1798 . , . . 400,000 ' \ 800,000 

1799 ..... 500,000 ‘. . , 1,149,000 

1800 .... 2,090,000 1,890.000 

1801 1,600,000 1,416,000 

1802 . . . . 866,000 .... 839,000 

> 

The ports of the Crimea, particularly Theodosia, confined their trade to the mere 
exchange of the produce of their peninsular, for the articles necessary for liie consumption 
of its inliabitants, and did not therefore keep up any intercourse whatever with Turkey. 

‘‘ The whole of ^ Crimea was declared free by the Empress Catherine, and had no 
custom holies until Paul established them. Between the years 1800 and 1822, the trade 
of Theodosia increased rapidly ; but the value of the imports has in general exceeded that 
of the exports ; as will appear from the following table : \\z . — ♦* 


Years. 

Imports. 

ExfSfeils. 

1800 

37,141 . 

23^688 

1803 . 

. . 273,241 . 

. . 161,929.. 

1806 

. . 86,783 . 

58,754 

1809 . 

. . 121,417 . 

. . 121,058 

1812 . 

449,671 . 

686,038 

1817 . 

. . 3,592,782 

. . 4,047,586 

1819 . 

. 3,998,895 . 

. 2,662,992^ 


“ The ukase of the 1st of May, 1803, reduced the customs duties to 25 per cent, 
ad valorem^ on imports into aU tlie ports of the Black Sea, and the order of the 5th of 
March, 1804, granted to Odessa, a bonding warehouse for five years, which term was pro- 
longed until the establishment of a regular free port. 

‘‘ The same privilege was extended to Taganrog hy the ukase of the 3d of March, 
1806 ; the merchants thereby obtained the advantage of being allowed to deposit their 
goods in bond, for the terra of a year and a half without payment of duty. It was not 
until the year 1801, that the English, French, Dutch, and Prussians, obtained permission 
to enter the Bosphorus, and, m 1803, 530 ships entered the port of Odessa, the population 
of which at that time amounted to 8000 inhabitants. 600,000 chetwerts of com, valued at 
5 silver roubles the chetwert, were exported in that year. The exports in 1804 amounted to 
538,000 chetwerts, valued at 6 roubles 16 copecs (silver). This epoch was very favour- 
able to the trade of Odessa. The French revolution had annihilated the commerce not only 
of France but also of Italy ; which caused all traffic to pass from the Levant to Trieste. 
Agriculture and industry were in those countries forsaken ; the hands of the people were 
required for war. The importation of foreign grain necessarily augmented, and no mar- 
kets for purchase were cheaper than those of tlie Black Sea. But when Trieste fell into 
the hands of the French, the Levant trade lost this last outlet, and directed its course hy 
land, crossing either Turkey m order to reach Austria or Russia by the way of Brody or 
Odessa. 

“ The war which broke out in 1806 between Russia and the Porte, arrested for some 
time the direction of even trade ; but during the tmcc which followed the peace of Tilsit, 
it assumed new vigour. The recommencement of hostilities with Turkey, and thp French 
invasion, paralyzed anew the commerce of the Black Sea until the general peace. 

^ “ The Turkish pavilion was then home by all Greek vessels, which at that time 
^mated the Archipelago, and which entered the Black Sea in great numbers. The Eng- 
lish also began to^ frequent the Black Sea soon after the peace, but more on account ot 
merchants settled in the Mediterranean than for those of Great Britain. 

“ The sum total of imports into the Black Sea has always been inferior to that of the 
exports ; although they have always depended one upon the other. 
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Th^ his boea a very m«iltked increase oi trade within last five years (1899 to 
1834), in all die^ptKPts 'Sf tl&ifl seaj and at the Sea cn Azof ; \mt this increase has not ad- 
vanced equally in all the ports. At Odessa, imports have increa^ sixfold during tile 
last 20 years, w^hilst the exports hal^ only increased fourfold. The imports have advanced 
steadily ; the exports have undergone great variations'^ for the former consist of articles 
which in the actual State of society are jndispehsaUe to Russia, and %rhich catmot be re- 
placed by any product of the couatay i wlmst the latter consists in articles which the 
country produces ; So that the quantity which Rxssia exports depends upon the quantity 
grown, particularly as cohcems corn. Except in times of war the maximum of the quan- 
tity of grain exported has never surpassed 2^ times the minimum of the general exports, 
but the prices have varied from 7 to 45 roubles per chetwert. Otlier articles have varied 
less, their sale being more certain:^ Iron and copper (for example) arriving by the Don at 
Taganrog, hariir ranked first, after the various kinds of grain in the listjof exports from the 
Black Sea. Furs haveteontributed a very considerable poi*tion of th<f teadc of Odessa, and 
their value had formerly risen te upwards of 500,000 roubles ; that of metals exported 
has been as high as 1,200,000 roubles ; whilst during the last few years ther^ hftve been 
exported of these articles to tlie value of only the half of that sum. 

^The export of furs in 1830 has only been one-twentieth of the above value; and in 
1832 not taare than one-tenth. Many articles exported by the Black Sea, have been re- 
transhipjied^ the ports of the Baltic, which route can furnish them cheaper ; but the 
coniiuerce of the Black Sea has been indemnified for tliis loss of trade by a considerable 
number of products which are brought from the southern and western provinces of 
of Russia, such as wool, wax, cordage, flax, linseed, hempseed, and different 
seeds fit for the manufacture of oil. According to the custom-house entries tlie 
value of these articles exported (with the exception of cordage), which in 1815 amounted 
at Odj^ssa to the value of 250,000 roubles, rose in 1832 to more than five millions, 
and in 1833 and 1834 they formed the chief value of the export trade. One may 
look forward with certainty to the period when corn will not be considered as one of the 
principal export articles, for until now, the demand for other articles has always been 
greater than the quantity at the time on the spot. 

The impulse giycn to the commerce of the Black Sea, by the port of Odessa, ought 
to liave reanimated also the other ports. One can only account for the almost stationary 
commerce of Taganrog, by the want of enterprise in the spirit of its inhabitants ; for in 
proportion as the qiiautities of corn and skins wliich were exported had augmented, the 
export of other articles, such as iron, butter, and cordage, considerably diminislied. On 
the other hand, the merchants of Odessa strive to attract buyers, by the easy way in which 
they enforce payment. It is only of late that foreign merchants cstablislied at Taganrog 
have formed permanent connexions beyond the Archipelago ; formerly mercantile business 
was carried on through houses at Constantinople ; the Taganrog merchants being princi- 
pally Greeks. The com trade at Marioupol (also carried on by Greeks) was paralyzed by 
the Greek revolution, and did not revive until the peace of Adriauoplc. 

“ As there cannot be any thing stationary in the world, and what does not advance 
generally retrogrades, the commerce of Theodosii must be looked upon as dying away. 
For although this port is opposite to Anatolia, from whence it receives the merchandize 
suitable to the taste of the Crimean Tartars, its trade has failed on account of the poverty 
of the inhabitants. Its com^^erce with Turkey was carried on by barter, and the exports 
have always been strictly regulated by the imports. In all the ports of the Sea of Azof 
and the Easterp Crimea, the export of the products of Siberia has in general diminished, 
and the advantages which Odessa offered has attracted more attention than Theodosia, as 
a market for iron and copper, wlueh was not saleable at Taganrog. The less deserted port 
of Kosloff has accumulated greater capital. The export trade from it has alwaySo, been 
greater, with the exception of tlie article of iron, than that from Theodosia in the extent of 
its import trade. The ports of Bessarabia, Ismailoff, and Reni, have lost much of their 
importance since 1830, when the sanitaiy cordon was transferred from the Dniester to the 
Pruth ; and since the extension of the Russian European tariff, in 1 824, to the eastern 
confines of Bessarabia, where, until then, the only duty paid was 3 per cent. 
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As soon as the general peace of 1814 allowed the Black Sea trade, previously confined 
by the war to the seas of the Levant, to extend itself westward, the successive had crops 
of 1816 and 1817 in Europe, augmented the demand for com to such an extent, tliat the 
surplus com of Russia could scarcely supply the demand. Prices rose at Odessa as high as 
45 roubles per chetwert, and com arrived thither from 600 versts’ distance. This extraor- 
dinary price naturally iiiiluenced the price of aH other articles. A journeyman received 
from 3 to 4 roubles per day. For the use of a cart drawn by two oxen, 8 roubles were 
paid ; and for one drawn by one horse, lO roubles. The price of all kinds of provisions 
rose in the same proportions. 

“At the close of the year 1817, although the markets of Europe were fully supplied, 
the sudden impulse given to trade could not be as suddenly abandoned. The merchants of 
Odessa, therefore, instead of supplying com ordered by l^iose of foreign countries, exported 
com on their own Recount, the consequences of which were minous. Prices in 1818 fell 
suddenly at Odessa dv>wn to 20 roubles the chetwert, and durii^ the next year, to 13 
roubles per chetwert. The consequent losses pamlyzed all speculations in cf)m, and from that 
time the exports have chiefly been made on account of Genoese and Greek merchants, and 
by the masters of vessels belonging to the Archipelago and the Ionian Islands, for the sole 
puipose of procuring freights at very moderate profits, to the shipj)ing which had beefit built 
in consequence of the demand for the corn trade in 1816 and 1817. 

“Odessa was, de facto^ made a porto frattco (in 1819),* and the transit tbade revive^, 
in some dtjgree, the trade of Odessa ; while the decline In the com trade was foUoyred by 
other branches of commerce coming into operation. The decline in the price of com having 
reacted in creating a gi'cater demand for other aHicles, and although the number of ships 
which arrived in 1820 was less than the year before, the value of the merchandize exported 
was notwithstanding greater, although the bulk was much less. 

“ The disastrous consequences wbicb followed the revolution in Italy, and the insurrec- 
tion of the Greeks, which provoked the rigorous measures of the Porte, destroyed all secu- 
rity to navigation ; and, during the year 1822, the trade of Odessa was greatly injured. 
The amount of capital employed by tlie incrcliaiits of Odessa, which in 1821 had risen to 
10, 760,000 roubles, fell in 1 822 to 7, 1 90,000 roubles ; in 1 823 they were reduced to 5,804,000 
roubles, and in 1824, to only 4,668,0(X) roubles. From that period, ho^'cver, and up to 1832, 
the trade of the port, and the capital employed have successively improved. 

In the other ports of the Black Sea and at Taganrog, commerce had never been in such 
a flourishing state as during the years immediately preceding the Greek revolution. The 
great activity in the commerce of com seemed also to have animated otlier branches, and 
importations had never been so great as in 1819 and 1820; but the more these ports were 
connected with Greece and Turkey, the more did tJjey suffer by the w^ar which broke out. 
The active trade of the port ceased altogether; so that, instead of 180 ships 

which sailed from it in 1817, there departed in 1824 only 21, and in 1825 but 8. Theo- 
dosia, which in 1817 had exported to the value of 4,000,000 roubles, exported in 1825 
only to the value of 100,000 roubles. Taganrog, which, on the contrary, had less connexion 
with Greece and Italy, sustained itself, and its losses were small. 

“ The Porte closed, in 1822, the Bhsphoms against all Genoese ships, of which more 
than 300 returned from ConstaiiCinople in ballast. The price of corn feU in 1823 so much 
tliat a great many fanners, in Little Russia and the interior, turned their cornfields into 
pasture-lands. The Porte extended the decree of interdiction to Neapolitan vessels; the 
lading of corn, &c., by Swedish and Danish vessels, was also stopped at Constantinople. 
The Spanish, as well as the Greeks and the Turks, w^ere arrested iu their ti^^de on account 
of the war ; so that English and Austria^) vessels only were allowed to pass through the Bos- 
phorus to and from the Black Sea. The number of Russian vessels employed in the Black 
Sea i^i^creased, in the year 1824, in consequence of Sardinian and other ships placing them- 

♦ The privileges of a free port, accorded to Odessa by the ukase of the 16th of August, 1817, 
were not put into execution until the 15th of August, 1819. All merchandizes except brandy 
were allowed to enter the town without laying duty. The exports into the interior to be made 
only through the two barriers established iu the line of the Porto-fraiico, and by paying the duties 
imposed through the whole empire. 
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selves under th^ Russian flag. In general the high price of freights, caused the employ 
ment which the Sultan and Pacha of Egypt gave to neutral vessels, and which, for a chet- 
wert 6f com, equalled its price, on tlic 8i)ot (10 roubles), would have probably dimiuished the 
arrival of vessels in the Black Sea, if there had not been in the MediteiTanean ports an appre- 
hension of a bad harvest during* the spring; which caused an increased demand for corn at 
Odessa and Taganrog ; demands, whicK although, for the greater part, afterwards coun- 
termanded, caused an increase in the navigation of those ports. 

Notwithstanding the bad harvest, tlje exportation in 1826 was a third greater than 
during the preceding year, not only in grain, but in tallow and wool. This last article 
of export was unimportant from the ports of the Black Sea until the year 1825. 

“ In the course of the year 1^26 the activity of the port of Odessa varied considerably, 
owing to the influence of the sejfeon. These circumstances inflmmeed the sale of com, 
the price of which had held up in the beginning of the year from to 14 roubles pef 
chetwert. In July the* suspension of navigation by contrary winds, and the corn in store, 
greatly accumulated by the last harvest, advanced the rent of warehouses to an extraordi- 
nary rate. The price of corn fell accordingly to roubles. At the end of the year the 
price^rose from 13 to 15 roubles, and even as high as 18 roubles. All other ai*ticles 
experienced the same decrease in pritje, in consequence of the great failures which hap- 
pened this year all over Europe, and which shook commercial ci*edit all over the world. 
Although tlfe quantity of merchandize exported was as great as in the pi*eceding yfear, yet 
its total value was diminished by 5,000,000 roubles. 

“ The year 1827 began under the most brilliant prospects : a gi’eat number of vessels 
arrived in the summer ; the warehouses of Odessa, emptied by the exportations of the 
year before, did not contain a sufficient quantity of com to lade them, which caused a rise 
in the price from 11 to 16 roubles. But when, in the mouths of April and May, the com 
from .,?ie interior arrived, the price fell from 14 to 8 roubles. Notwitlistanding this, the 
demand was so great, that the com bought on the spot was embarked immediately. 'Ihe 
events in Turkey suspended commerce altogether before the close of this year ; but still 
there was expoi’ted in the course of this year more than 1 ,600,000 chetwerts of corn from the 
Black Sea, and from the Sea of Azof 1,200,000 chetweris through Odessa, and there would 
have been probably expedited nearly 200,000 chetwerts more, if the wai* between the Ottoman 
Porte and Russia had not taken place. The trade in articles which could only be ex- 
ported in the autumn, such as tallow, skins, &c. &c., was attended with considerable loss 
in 1828, and the whole trade w’as reduced in 1829 to one-fourth what it would have been 
had there been no interruption to it by the recent war. 

“ The merchants of Odessa endeavoured to repair their losses by establishing relations 
with the coast of Turkey, which hod become the theatre of war, and supplying them with 
provisions for the army. Nearly 300 Austrian vessels and 400 Genoese, formerly employed in 
the Black Sea trade, were, in con^quence of the war between Turkey and Russia, lying 
unemployed at Trieste and Genoa ; and more than 100 English ships w'ere at the same 
time obliged to abandon the Block Sea. While the price of com at this time in the 
Russian Baltic ports was as high as 32 roubles, the same might have been purchased at 
Odessa for 12 roubles ; and 10 and 1 1 roubles was paid in the Baltic for the tallow which 
at Odessa might have been purchased at from 7 to 8 rouWes. During the war more than 
500 vessels, destined for the Black Sea, were sent back at Constantinople : others, which 
arrived with cargoes, were stopped and suhiected to extraordinary duties and exactions. 
Other misfortimes befel the south of Russia during these years : clouds of grasshoppers 
devastated the^elds and meadows for the seven years 1822 — 1829. On the 20th of July, 
1829, the plague broke out at Odessa, and continuedJ'5although without causing great ravages, 
until the following year. The only compensation which the Turkish ,w'ar offered to 
navigation, had reference to such vessels (Russian and others) as were at that time in the 
Black Sea. The Russian government employed them as transports for the use of the 
army. Tlie coasting trade in consequence increased, so that the* number of vessels em- 
ployed in this species of navigation had a benefleial influence on the future. The peace 
concluded between Russia and the Porte in September, 1829, opened^ for ever, the passage 
of the Bosphorus to all flags, and secured to Russia the future commerce of the Black 
Sea. The same year there entered the port of Odessa a great many foreign vessels 
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Afl soon as the general peace of 1814 allowed the Black Sea trade, previously confined 
by the war to the seas pf the Levant, to extend itself westward, the successive Tbad crops 
of 1816 and 1817 in Europe, augmented the demand for com to such an extent, that the 
surplus com of Russia could scarcely supply the demand. Pnces rose at Odessa as high as 
45 roubles per chetwert, and com arrived tnither from 600 versts’ distance. Tliis extraor- 
dinary price naturally influenced the price of aH other articles. A journeyman received 
from 3 to 4 roubles per day. For the use of a cart drawn by two oxen, 8 roubles were 
paid ; and for one drawn by one horse, lO roubles. The price of aU kinds of provisions 
rose in the same proportions. 

“At the close of the year 1817, although the markets of Europe were fully supplied, 
the sudden impulse given to trade could not be as suddenly abandoned. The merchants of 
Odessa, therefore, instead of supplying com ordered by l4iose of foreign countries, exported 
com on their own account, the consequences of which were minous. Prices in 1818 fell 
suddenly at Odessa down to 20 roubles the chetwert, and durii^ the next year, to 13 
roubles per chetwert. The consequent losses paralyzed all speculations in com, and from that 
time the exports have chiefly been made on account of Genoese and Greek merchants, and 
by the masters of vessels belonging to the Archiptdago and the Ionian Islands, for the sole 
puipose of procuring freights at veiy moderate profits, to the shipping which hod beefi built 
in consequence of the demand for the corn trade in 1816 and 1817. 

“Odessa was, de facto^ made n porto franco (in 1819),* and the transit thade revived > 
in some degree, the trade of Odessa ; while the decline in the com trade was folloyred by 
other branches of commerce coming into operation. The decline in the price of com having 
reacted in creating a greater demand for otlier articles, and although the nuniber of ships 
which arrived in 1820 was less than the year before, the value of the merchandize export^ 
was notwithstanding greater, although the bidk was much less. 

“ The disastrous consequences which followed the revolution in Italy, and the ii)^urrec- 
tion of the Greeks, which provoked the rigorous measures of the Porte, destroyed all secu- 
rity to navigation ; and, during the year 1822, the trade of Odessa w’as greatly injured. 
The amount of capital employed by the merihants of Odessa, which in 1821 had risen to 
10,760,000 roubles, fell in 1822 to 7, 190,000 roubles; in 1823 they were reduced to 5,804,000 
roubles, and in 1824, to only 4,668,000 roubles. From that period, hov'cvcr, and up to 1832, 
the trade of the port, and the capital employed have successively improved. 

In the other ports of the Black Sea and at Taganrog, commerce had never been in such 
a flourishing state as during the years immediately prc*coding the Greek revolution. The 
great activity in the commerce of com seemed also to have animated other branches, and 
importations had never been so great as in 1819 and 1820; hut the more these ports were 
connected with Greece and Turkey, the more did they sufler by the war which broke out. 
The active trade of the port Eupatoria ceased altogether ; so that, instead of 1 80 ships 
which sailed from it in 1817, there departed in 1824 only 21, and in 1825 but 8. Theo- 
dosia, which in 1817 had exported to the value of 4,000,(X)0 roubles, exported in 1825 
only to the value of 100,000 roubles. Taganrog, which, on the contrary, had less connexion 
with Greece and Italy, sustained itself, and its losses were small. 

“ The Porte closed, in 1822, the Bbsphoms against all Genoese ships, of wliich more 
than 300 returned fmm ConstaiiCinople in ballast. The price of corn fell in 1823 so much 
that a great many farmers, in Little Russia and the intei-ior, turned tlieir cornfields into 
pasture-lands. The Porte extended the decree of interdiction to Neapolitan vessels; the 
lading of corn, &c., by Swedish and Danish vessels, was also stopped at Constantinople. 
The Spanish, as well as the Greeks and the Turks, were arrested in their ti^de on account 
of the war ; so that English and Austrian vessels only were allowed to pass through the Bos- 
phorus to and from the Black Sea. The number of Russian vessels employed in the Black 
Sea irj^creased, in the year 1824, in consequence of Sardinian and other ships placing them- 

* The privileges of a free port, accorded to Odessa by the ukase of the 16th of August, 1817, 
were not put into execution until the 15th of August, 1819. All merchandizes except brandy 
were allowed to enter the town without paying duty. The exports into the interior to be made 
only through the two barriers established in the line of the Porto-frauco, and by paying the duties 
imposed through the whole empire. 
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selves under th^ Russian flag. In general the high price of freights, caused the employ 
ment which the Sultan and Pacha of Egypt gave to all neutral vessels, and which, for a chet* 
wert 6f com, equalled its price, on the spot (10 roubles), would have probably diminished the 
arrival of vessels in the Black Sea, if there had not been in the Mediterranean ports an appre- 
hension of a bad harvest during the spring; which caused an increased demand for corn at 
Odessa and Taganrog ; demands, which although, for the greater part, afterwards coun- 
termanded, caused an increase in the navigation of tliose ports. 

Notwithstanding the bad harvest, tl^e exportation in 1825 was a third greater than 
during the preceding year, not only in grain, but in tallow and wool. This last article 
of export was unimportant from tlie ports of the Black Sea until the year 1825. 

“ In the course of the year 182f> the activity of the port of Odessa varied considerably, 
owing to the influence of the sej&on. These circumstances influenced the sale of com, 
the price of which had held up in the be|^iming of the year from to 14 roubles per 
chetwert. In July the* suspension of navigation by contraiy winds, and the corn in store, 
greatly accumulated by the last harvest, advanced the mnt of warehouses to an extraordi- 
nary rate. The price of corn fell accordingly to 5^ roubles. At the end of the year the 
price^rose from 13 to 15 roubles, and even as high as 18 roubles. All other articles 
experienced the same decreiusc in jirice, in consequence of the groat failures which hap- 
pened this year all over Eurojie, and which shook commercial credit all over the world. 
Although tffe quantity of mer<;liaiidizc exported was as great as in the preceding year, yet 
its total value was diminished by 5,000,000 roubles. 

“ The year 1 827 began under the most brilliant prospects : a great number of vessels 
arrived in the summer ; the warehouses of Odessa, emptied by the exportations of the 
year before, did not contaiu a suflicieiit quantity of com to lade them, which caused a rise 
in the price from 11 to 16 roubles. But when, in the months of April and May, the com 
from Cic interior arrived, the price fell from 14 to 8 roubles. Notwithstanding this, the 
demand was so great, that the com bought on the spot was embarked immediately. 1 be 
events in Turkey suspended commerce altogether before the close of this year ; but still 
tliore was exported in the course of this year more than 1 ,600,000 chetwerts of corn from the 
Black Sea, and from the Sea of Azof 1,200,000 diet wert s through Odessa, and there would 
have been probably expedited nearly 200,000 chetwerts more, if the war between the Ottoman 
Porte and Russia bad not taken place. The trade in articles wliich could only be ex- 
ported in the autumn, such as tallow, skins, &c. Arc., was attended with considerable loss 
in 1828, and the whole trade was reduced in 1829 to one-fourth wliat it would have been 
had there been no intermptiem to it by the recent war. 

The merchants of Odessa endeavoured to repair their losses by establishing relations 
with the coast of Turkey, which had become the theatre of war, and supplying them with 
provisions for the army. Nearly 300 Austrian vessels and 400 Genoese, formerly employed in 
the Black Sea trade, were, in conSbquence of the war between Turkey and Russia, lying 
unemployed at Trieste and Genoa ; and more than 100 English ships were at the same 
time obliged to abandon the Block Sea. While the price of com at this time in the 
Russian Baltic ports was as high as 32 roubles, the same might have been purchased at 
Odessa for 12 roubles ; and 10 and 1 1 roubles was paid in the Baltic for the tallow which 
at Odessa might have been purchased at from 7 to 8 roubles. During the war more than 
500 vessels, destined for the Black Sea, were sent back at Constantinople : others, which 
arrived with cargoes, were stopped and subjected to extraordinary duties and exactions* 
Other misfortunes befel the south of Russia during these years : clouds of grasshoppers 
devastated thc^flelds and meadows for the seven years 1822 — 1829. On the 20th of July, 
1829, the plague broke out at Odessa, and contiimed/^ldthough without causing great ravages, 
until the following year. The only compensation which the Turkish .war offered to 
navigation, had reference to such vessels (Russian and otliers) as were at that time the 
Black Sea. The Russian government employed them as transports for the use of the 
army. The coasting trade in consequence increased, so that the number of vessels em- 
ployed in this species of navigation had a beneficial influence on the future. The peace 
concluded between Russia and the Porte in September, 1 829, opened, for ever, the passage 
of the Bosphorus to aU flags, and secured to Russia the future commerce of the Black 
Sea. The same year there entered the port of Odessa a great many foreign vessels 
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ivliich could not depart until the following^ year, thus incu'easiti^^jj^ ^nftiiita shipe 
left in 1830, to 956 ; although 860 vessels had only enterSl*iti^^V coure that 
year. The ports of the Crimea profited also at the same time by the opening df tho 
Bosphorus ; out the advanced season did not allow any vessels to enter the Sea of Azof. 

“ The merchandize accumulated in the storehouses having found an outlet, the value 
of the exports of alf the ports of the Black Sea^ and of the Sea of Azof, rose, to above 
50,000,000 of roubles. The price of soft com, which in the beginning of the ye^ had 
only been 15 roubles at Odessa, rose in* the autumn to 24 roubles ; and the quantity of 
com exported amounted to 2,000,000 chetwerts, or 400,000 chetwerts greater tlian in 
1827. This price of 24 roubles continued until the spring, and fell successively in the course 
of the year 1831 to the low price of 16 roubles. Ih 1832 it even felTto 14 and 15 
roubles. In 1831 the wai* with Poland diminished gx’eatly the quantity brought to 
Odessa fi*om the inferior ; but the hopes wliich the year 1832 had brought with it were 
frustmted by the famine of 1833, and by nearly a failure in the Ifiarvest of 1834. The 
stagnation of the com trade was, however, counterbalanced by the progress of other bi*anched 
of industry ; and in proportion as the relations between Odessa and England revived, the 
commerce of Odessa with the ports in the Mediterranean, was reduced to the single ^rticle 
of skins.” 

Akerman, is situated near the Black Sea, on the lagoon, or linjan of the 
Dnieper. It has a population of from 10,000 to 12,000. The trade is /©f no 
great importance, owing to the difficulties of navigating the Dnieper ; although 
that river brings down grain, wood, &c., from Galicia, Podolia, and Bessarabia. 

The liman yields a large quantity of salt, the export of w'hich is consi- 
derable : it is said to produce 7,000,000 poods annually ; but thisquantity de- 
pends on the season. Vessels drawing more than seven feet water cannot 
ascend to Akerman. 

Kilia, in Bessarabia, is only a port for small vessels, jn consequence of 
the Kilian branch of the Danube having but a few feet depth of water over 
the bar. 

Kherson, on tlie Dnieper, was formerly a place of considerable trade. It has 
a dockyard cut out of the rocks, and the ships of war built there have been 
floated down over tlie bar by means of the machine called a camel. 

Anapa, in Circassia, claimed by Russia, is merely a roadstead, with a fortress, 
and inhabited by Circassians, Armenians, Russians, Greeks, Turks, Tartars, 
and Jews. It exports tallow, butter, grain, hides, skins, bees-wax, &c. 

Nicola YEF contains 15,000 inhabitants, is regularly built, and founded 
about 42 years ago ; intended fer a naval depot and admiralty, having its en- 
trance without the bar of the Dnieper. Bala Klava was given by Catherine to a 
colony of Greeks.- It has little trade, but a small well-sheltered harbour, deep 
enough for the largest ships. 

SiMFERApoL, the present capital of the Crimea, is modem and handsomely 
builtj" has many German families, who are carpenters, mechanics, tailors, 
saddlers, &c. 

Se VAST A POL has more than 10,000 resident inhabitants, 30,000 troops, and 
great activity at the fortifications, &c. Every tiling looks new and handsome, 
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churche9f''h(^uiS(^fe[f^ 40,000 to 50,000 human beings always in activity 

at thQ fleet This long narrow deep bay has its docks, constructed of 

snow-white limestone, interspersed with granite ; the bottom of the port is free 
of rocks. Merchant-ships are excluded from Sevastopol. • " 

Kertch, in the Crimea, is the quarantine station for the sea of Azof, has 
9 to 11 feet water close to the shore, *14 feet* in the harbour, and 6 miles below, 
19 feet. Trades in corn, salt, hides, skins, &c. 

“ Since the opemng of the commerce of the Black Sea, during the^^resent century, the 
quantity and varieties of the exports have greatly increased. 

“ Whilst the countries surrounding this sea were under Turkish rujp, the territories of 
the sultan alone drew their supplies li'oiu those localities, but in consequence of their now 
having passed under Russian government, the passage of the Bosphorus has been opened to 
all nations, and the vast plains of New Russia have become peopled as by enchantment ; 
whilst those provinces which formerly belonged to Poland are now enabled to get rid of 
their abundant surplus through this new outlet. 

“ riie states which principally imported foreign gi*ain were England, France, Spain, 
Portugal, Sweden, Norway, and Turkey ; they usually drew their supplies from North Ger- 
many and the Russian ports of the Baltic, the Two Sicilies, the United States of America, 
and the Baihary States. 

“ Of the total amount of exports from all countries in 1815, which equalled 15,000,000 
chetwerts, two-thirds of that quantity were furnished by Poland and North Germany. In 
1814 England imported corn to the value of 25,000,000 francs, and in 1818 this value 
rose t'' 1(X),(X)0,000 francs, notwithstanding the restrictions imposed by the English com 
laws of 1815. 


“ The ports of France and Spain may be equally viewed as closed against the admission 
of foreign grain, and the only countries wliich can be regarded as those from whence a con- 
stant and steady demand may be expected, lU’e Italy, Turkey, Portugal, and occasionally 
the southern ports of* France. 

“ The pr^uction of gi’ain in the prorinces of Moldavia and Walachia has recently de- 
veloped itseli to such an extent, that those states might now easily afford sufficient supplies 
for the Turkish empire, and the whole of the Ai'chipelago. 

“ Upon an average of years the total quantity exported to the MediteiTancon ports an- 
nually, may be considered as 900,000 chetwerts. Of this amount Marseilles took 200,000 ; 
Trieste, 75,000 ; Leghorn, 220,000; Genoa, 275,000; and Malta and the other ports of 
the Mediterranean, 150,000 chetwerts. Viewing the consumption of Turkey and the 
Archipelago at 500,000 chetwertlS, the total amount would be 1,400,000 chetwerts, of 
which 1,000,000 chetwerts were furnished by Southern Russia. 

During ten years there have been exported from the Russian ports on the Black and 
Azof Seas, upwards of 10,000,000 chetwerts ; of which 6,600,000 were shipped from 
Odessa, and 1,860,000 from Tagamog. Marioupol,*becomiiig important since 1830, has ex- 
ported in four years 600,000 chetwerts. See table of mcAiies, weights, &c. 

“ The average price of soft wlieat, lias been as follows, for the undermentioned periods: 

From 1814 to 1818. . . . 26 roubles 58 cons, ner chetwort. 


1819 „ 

1824 

• • . . 20 ,, 

32 

1825 „ 

1829 . 

. 12 „ 

5 

1830 „ 

1832 

• • . . 17 „ 

35 


‘‘ The highest price during the above period, was 45 roubles per chetwei*t in 1817, and 
the lowest 7 roubles per chetwert in 1829. In reckoning the expense of transport foi' a dis- 
tance of 150 to 300 versts, at 2 or 3 roubles per chetwert, the average price of the last 
three ^ears would^ not have afforded to the producer more tlian 13 or 14 roubles. 

“ Soft wheat is only raised in the southern part of Bessarabia, it is generally sold at 
Odessa. The better aescriptions come from Podolia and Kiew. These two places may 
be viewed as the main support of the Odessa com trade. 
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“ TTie soft wheat of the Crimea is by many preferred to its hard wheat. Id riie districts 
bordering upon the Sea of Azof, the German colonies alone cultivate soft wheat ; of which 
they annually sell upwards of 80,000 chetwerts. In the neighbourhood of MarioiSpol a 
third description of com, called red wheat (hU rouge) is cultivated ; it is sown in the 
spring, and its qualit;^ is between the hard and soft wheats. 

“ As regards foreign commerce, all other kindi of grain are of minor importance. 

“ Many hundred thousand chetwerts of rye flour arc brought by the Don yearly from 
Voroneje to Rostow, both on account of fhe ^ovQ>*nment as well as for individual specula- 
tion ; but the latter supply is usually purchased by the Russian government for the service 
of the army, and forwai'ded to different districts. The naval establishments at Sevastopol 
and NicolaicfF, draw large supplies of rye from New Russia. 

“ Barley and oats are more generally consumed in tne country. During the 10 years 
rticcceding 1 824, there were exported annually from all the ports of tlie Black and Azof Seas, 
20,000 chetwerts of rye; 2/50,000 chetwerts of barley; and 150, *000 chetwerts of oats. 
These quantities were generally sent either to Constantinople or to Trieste. 

111 1830, upwards of 2.000,000 chetwerts of corn were shipped from these ports, and 
during the 10 years ending 1833, with the exception of periods of war, there have bepn at 
least 600,000 chetwerts of gi*aiu exported annuall}^ from those ports. Odessa alone has 
furnished 13,233,000 chetwerts, between the years 1815 and 1830. 

“ The following are the quantities exported from the Port of Ismail during the threfe 
undermentioned years ; 


Years. Hard Wheat. Maize. Barley. 

1830. . . 45,724 . . 13,030 . . 6,750 chetwerts. 

1831 . . . 67,007 . . 3,1(K) . . „ 

1832 . . . 89,879 . . 580 — „ 

“ From 8 to 10 copecs are paid montlily at Odessa, per chetwert, as warehouse kilties. 
The following were the prices paid in 1833 for the undermentioned descriptions of 


com: VIZ." 


For hard wheat of Moldavia, perkil. (2 chetwerts) 150 piasters 41 roubles. 


» 

soft ditto . . ,, 

yy 

130 „ . 

36 


» 

hard ditto of Walachia „ 

(3 chetwerts) 

230 „ 

63 


yy 

soft ditto mixed with rye „ 

yy 

165 to 170 

47 


yy 

ditto pure . . „ 

yy 

200 „ 210 

58 


yy 

maize . . . „ 

yy 

13.5 „ 

37 


yy 

barley . . . „ 

yy 

100 „ 

26^ 



“ The charge for warehousing at Galatz and at Brailoff is from 10 to 15 paras per 
chetwert, and at Ismail from 10 to 15 copecs. The magazines on the Danube at Brailoff 
are capable of containing upwards of 200,000 chetwerts*’ of corn ; those at Ismail will hold 
150,000 chetwerts ; and those at Reni 60,000 chetwerts. These warehouses are, how- 
ever, generally ill-built. 

“ Flax and Hemp , — Flax and hemp have been generally cultivated in southern 
Russia, and there has been a constant exj^ort of linseed to Trieste, amounting to upwards of 
1,000,000 chetwerts. It was only however, in 1831 that an experiment was made at 
Odessa, by exporting 7 poods of flax and 30 poods of hemp to foreign parts. Since then 
this branch of trade has experienced a wonderful development. Some provinces in Southern 
and Central Russia, which formerly sent their produce to St. Petersburg, now find an outlet 
for it by the Dnieper into the Black Sea, and Kherson has become tlie great depot for these 
products as regards the trade of Southern Russia. 

“ In 1833 Squthern Russia exported 18,400 poods of flax (of which quantity 17,000 
poods ^ent to Odessa), and 19,600 poods of hemp (entirely sent to Odessa). 

“ In 1834 the quantity of these two articles exported rose to 37,000 poods. 

Linseed . — The exportation of linseed from the Black Sea, which, in 1830 amounted 
to only 6000 chetwerts, rose in 1833 to 70,000 chetwerts, of which 65,000 went to Odessa. 

“ it is however doubtful whether the export of hemp from the Black Sea ports will 
compete with that fixim the Northern ports, which are more convenient for English com- 
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merce, aud from whence the freight and other charges are so much lighter than from the 
latter ; consequently the cultivation of these plants may not he so extensively adopted as 
may have been anticipated, although the flax produced on the southern shores of the Crimea 
is of excellent quality. 

“ Moldavia and Walachia also produce flax and hemp, aud very cjnsiderable quantities 
arc sent to Trieste and Marseilles by Ctfnstantinople. 

<< Cordage . — This is an article of considerably importance as regards the export trade. 
It has much increased at Taganrog, fromsvhence in 1832 the value of exports amounted to 
1,500,000 roubles. In ordinary years the value may be reckoned at from 500,000 to 1,000,000 
roubles. Two -fifths of the cordage exported from Odessa are manufactured at that place, 
which draws its supplies of hen^p from the government of Orel. The manufactories at 
Taganrog are furnished from the governments of Koursk and Kharkof. 

Although tliis article is obtained at a lower price than the cordage of Italy (that oT 
Bologna) it is much inferior to the latter in quality, and the greater part of the Mediter- 
ranean shipping, consequently, seeks its supply of cordage in Italy. 

Wood . — The annual value of this hrancn of trade amounts to 2,000,000 roubles. It 
was formerly almost entirely carried on from the port of Riga ; the produce of the Lithu- 
aniaii forests being transported thither by the river Duna ; but the rapid decrease of timber 
in those districts has obliged the various parties interested in this trade to seek fresh sup- 
plies in thelnore southern governments of TchernigoflP and Kiefl*. Hence necessity will 
ultim«^tely place the timber trade in the hands of the inhabitants of Southern Russia. In- 
stead of being obliged, as formerly, to transport their timber against the stream of the 
Dniester, and afterwards subject it to a veiy long land carriage, they now allow it to de- 
scend with the cun^ent of that river, which raj)idly conveys it down to Kherson, where the 
greater poi*tion arrives between the 15th of May and 1st of July. 

“>Tlie masts and logs are usually constructed into rafts of about 100 pieces, which are 
navigated by about 4 or 5 men. The deals and planks are placed in large boats generally 
manned by from 15 to 16 persons. The expense of transport by water for large masts, 
is generally about 25 roubles for each piece. The open boats usually cost about 1200 
roubles ; those which are decked in, about double that sum : but as it is not possible to re- 
mount the river in them, on account of the numerous cataracts, they are usually sold at 
Klierson, for a few hundred roubles. 

“ The total value of the exports of wood from Kherson in 1833, was equal to 1,000,000 
roubles, aud in the folloAving year several cargoes of timber were sent from hence to France 
and Spain. The timber brought from the above forests reaches Kherson at a price full 
20 or 30 per cent lower than that at Riga : this is owing to the period of transport being 
only 6 months, whereas a time of 20 months is necessary to carry it to Riga. 

Large supplies of timber, hyth for the royal arsenals an^ for general purposes, are 
now obtained by speculators in tliis branch of commerce, at Klierson, and at the various 
places where the timber is cut. ' 

“ The extensive forests which cover the mountains of the Crimea furnish excellent timber 
to the dockyard at Sevastopol, as well as a great d«al of good firewood. 

“ Odessa obtains some supplies ffom the northern partj of Bessarabia, but as the produc- 
tion of timber is daily becoming more limited in tliose districts, the merchants of Odessa are 
obliged to seek their main supply from Moldavui, in the vicinity of Kiatra, which neigh- 
bourhood is extremely w^ell wooded, and exports largely to Constantinople. Large quan- 
tities of timber, for building, ^’c., are floated down the river Sereth as far as Galatz, frf>in 
whence they are sent in the shape of coast rafts to Constantinople. In 1832 the value of 
this export trade amounted to upwards of 500,000 francs. 

“ The masts of Moldavia are inferior to those of Russia, but they are •much souglit at 
Constantinople on account of the lowness of the price at which they are there purchaASd. 

Potash . — The export trade in this article, once very great at Odessa, is now scarcely of 
any moment, owing to the substitution of other articles in lieu of potash, in chemical opera- 
tions in France and England, both which countries formerly took large supplies from hence. 
This article comes chiefly from Podolia. In 1833, however, 14,600 poods, and in 1834, 
16,910 poods w'ere exported. 
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Wax . — Tlie wax of the Ukraine is reputed the best after that of Smyrna and the 
Archipelago. The wax of Walachia and Bessarabia is exceedingly good ; it is sent oi^er- 
land to Trieste, and the merchants of Galatz and Brailoff make large purchases of it in 
Bulgaria. 

“ From 5000 to ^10,000 poods of wax are annually exported from the ports of the Black 
Sea, of which from 1000 to 2000 poods are sent by Taganrog, and the rest by Odessa. 

“ Sale . — This is an article of great importance as regards the interior trade of Southern 
Russia. The salt lakes are found in Taiirida, alto in the Crimea, near Perekop, Theodosia, 
Koslow and Kertch, and in Bessarabia near Ackemian. Tlie coasting trade of the Sea of 
Azof, is almost exclusively oc^cupied in tliis branch of industry, carrying salt to the ports of 
Kerkih, Rostow, and Marioujw)], from whence it is sent ipto the interior of the country. In 
1833, 1,038,069 ])oods of salt entered the ports of this sea. 

“ The quantity •of ^salt annually exported from the lakes in the neighbourhood of Kertch, 
has risen from 1,500,000 to 2, OCX), 000 poods. The lakes in the Crimea yielded in 1833 a 
total amount of 15,065,000 poods of salt, of which quantity 8,514,885 poods wfere sold 
during that year ; 13,000 men wei'e employed in the mines, and each pood of salt was 
delivered aujisc at about 4 copecs. The expenses do not amount to more than from 6 
to 10 copecs per pood. 

“ In the same year, the salt lakes of Ackerman yielded 1,320,000 })oods’ W'eight to the 
government, and 2,227,048 poods to private individuals. The salt of BessaraW is sold by 
government at 66, and that of the Crimea at 80 copecs per pot)d. The quantity de'stin^ 
frr consumption in the peninsula pays 1 5 copecs i)er pood, whilst that sent abroad pays 
hut 5 copecs. 

“ The mines of Moldavia and Walachia yield a considerable produce, and their revenue 
is farmed. At the spot 10 piasters (275 copecs ) are paid for the 1(K) ocgves of salt. At 
Galatz and Brailoff 25 piasters (7 roubles). Much is forwarded into Bulgaria, N3er via, 
Austria, and also to Constantinople. 

‘‘ Iron and Copper . — Copper and iron ores are found in the mines of Siberia, and are 
forwarded from thence either by the jiroprietors or the merchants of Ekaterinenburg, w ho 
purchase these ores at the mines. They are in the first instance transported by ciuriage 
to the river Tchousovaia, and they are thence brought dow n the Kama'to Laieheva, at which 
place that river joins the Wolga. Tlie expense of conveyance to this spot, amounts to about 
65 copecs per pood From thence the ores are forwardt-d to various parts of the empire. 

1 he supply destined for the Black Sea is sent, by land carriage, fi*om the Wolga to the 
Don, a distance of 60 versts. 

“ A great portion of iron ore is bouglit by the Don Cossacks, who either resell it at 
Tag-anrog, or forw^ard it direct to Constantinople, 

“ The quantities of iron and cojiper brought to Rostow in the following years, were as 
follow ; 


Iron in bars 
„ wrought 
Copper in pieces 
„ in sheets 


f831. 

. 78,021 poods. 

. 155,326 „ 

■| l7-,000 „ 


1832. 

184,950 poods. 
271,553 „ 

24,999 „ 


1833. 

24,340 poods. 
215,368 „ 
f 5,400 „ 

■( 2,800 „ 


“ Dunng the foregoing period there were exported from the ports of tlie Black and 
A^f Seas 48,811 poods of copper, and 761,974 poods of iron, consequently one third of 
the iron, and onc-eighth of the copper imported, were retained for home use. 

In 1814, Taganrog exported 1,175,000 poods of iron, but the usual annual amount 
exported from thence does not exceed from 150,000 to 200,000 poods. 

“Odessa eslports annually about 20,000 poods of iron, but in 1825, the quantitv 
exported rose as high as 85,000 poods. 

“ Berides iron and copper, much gold and silver thread and wire, are sent from these 
ports to Turkey, such arti(;les being in demand in the East, for the purposes of embroidery. . 
Tlie value of these exports may be placed at several hundred thousand roubles per annum. 

“ AToo/.— -From the earliest periods Italy and France have both drawn their supplies of 
OTdmary wool from Southern Russia, and a considerable quantity has always been sent to 
Turkey and Anatolia. 
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« The largest establishments for the manufacture of merinoes are met with in the govern- 
ments of Kherson, Ekaterinoslow, and in the north-western part of Taurida. The German 
colonies on the banks of the Molotchiiia, are able to furnish upwards of 20,000 poods of fine 
wool, at a price of about 30 roubles. In the vicinity of Taganrog tliere is but one 
establishment of importance. Although the breed of slieep in these parts is of a superior 
description, yet these manufactures have by no means arrived at a high state of perfection, 
and it is a general complaint that the wool is not sufficiently soft and elastic. 

During a long period, large establishments for washing wool have existed in the neigh- 
bourhood of Odessa, and latterly one of the most considerable of these houses has, at great 
expense, engaged well-skilled parties, natives of Prussia and Saxony, to superintend the 
preparation and washing of their wools. 

The quantity of wool exported annually from Taganrog formerly ranged between 1000 ^ 
and 4000 poods. In 1831, however, it had nearly reached 20,000 p#ods, and in 1834, 
37,389 poods were scut from tliis place. The wools exported from Theodosia and Eupa- 
toria are for Turkish consumption. 

“ The w^ool of Southern Russia differs much In quality from that of Moldavia and Wa- 
lachiai* That exported from Taganrog comes either from the Caucasian districts, from the 
Don, or from the Cossack terntory on the Black Sea, and, as regards its value, it may be 
placed in the order above mentioned. 

‘‘ From the customs returns, it ajipears that the value of w'ool exported from Odessa in 
1814 was about 30(K) roubles; in 1832 it amounted to 1, 000, OOO paper roubles, and in 
1834 to 3,265, 1 06 'papei roubles. 

“ During the ten years succeeding 1824, tlie total exports of wool from the ports of the 
Black and Azof Seas to foreign countnes amounted to 570,000 poods, of which amount a 
little less than onc-third was expoi*ted in 1833. 

l\illow. — This article fom\s one of the leading exports from Soiitheni Russia, and 
the English appear to liave been the first to discover the advantages which might result 
from this commerce. In 1814 the value of tallow* exported from Odessa amounted to only 
84,554 roubles ; in 1834 it rose to upwards of 9,000,000, but taking into consideration the 
reduction of price that lias occumnl during that period (nearly equal to 50 per cent), w^e 
might have even anticipated an increased exportation. 

This trade affords gi’eat advantages both to the agricultural proprietors and even to 
the lower classes, all of whom employ oxen for the purpose of draught, the which after 
being no longer fit for the above employment, are sold at a great profit, for the sake of 
their fat. It may how’ever be remarked, that an ox employed in field labour, would require 
six months fattening previous to its being sold for the above purpose. The price of cattle 
is extremely variable. 

“ At the present time the tallow l^rade of Southern Russia is almost entirely carried on 
at Odessa; the whole of the other ports, up to 1834, not having exported annually more 
than from 10,000 to 20,000 poods. ^ 

Bessarabia, although possessing excellent cattle, exports but little tallow from the 
ports of Ismail and Reni, the greater portion beings taken by Austiia and for the Odessa 
market. The cattle of Bessarabia and Moldavia are larger^ and better bred than those of 
Walacliia, from the fact of agricultural management being in so very backward a state in 
the latter province. Part of the cattle, especially the sheep, are sent for sale across the 
Danube into Bulgaria. Previous to 1828, the number of beasts in Walachia was reckoned 
at 150,000, and in Moldavia at 100,000. Those not sold are slaughtered. Much of it as 
suet, is sent to Cfinstautinople, where it is used in the shape of butter. 

“ The tallow of Moldavia is more esteemed than that of Walachia. 

“ Hides and Skins , — This branch of trade has also its principal seat at Odessa, but 
very trifling quantities of hides or skins being exported from the other ports of these ^eas. 
The supply produced in the countries bordering on the Sea of Azof is constantly sent to St. 
Petersburg, whilst the mercliants at Theodosia and Eupatoria piu’chasc annually some mil- 
lions of slans, &c., which are sent to Constantinople and into Anatolia. 

“Austria purchases the greater number of these products from Moldavia and Walachia, 
and equally shares with Odessa those of Bessarabia, 

“ These liides are, however, generally ill-conditioned and badly prepared. No tanneries 
VOL. II. 4 II 
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exist in the principalities, and consequently the inhabitants obtain their supply of leather 
from Austria ; that called morocco, comes chiefly from Bulgaria. ^ 

“ JButter^ Salted Meat, and Candles, may be mentioned as among the remainirig com- 
modities which form articles of exportation from these ports. 

^^Productions of the -Although the Black Sea abounds m fish of the most 

delicate kinds, caviare appears to be the only sort which is exported to foreign countries. 
The caviare exported from these ports finds a market at Astrakan, amongst the Armenians, 
or at Taganrog, where it is purchased by the Giceks. It is sent by the Wolga or the Don 
to Rostow, packed up in small casks, and from 30,000 to 40,000 poods are annually 
exported, cliiefly from the port of Taganrog. 

There is a licrring fisliery at the mouths of the I^nubc, and on the southern coasts 
of the Crimea ; but notwitlistanding an abundance ot fish, this branch of industry has 
* yielded very smalkppfits. The fish are badly cured, and find but a limited market m the 
interior of the country. Fresh herrings are sold at 30 roubles the thousand, and those 
which are cured at from 1 2 to 40 roubles.” For the quantities of the foregoing articles ex- 
ported, sec the preceding and following tables. 
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MfiRCHANDiZB exported from the Port of Ta ganrog, in each Year from 1815 to 1833. 


ARTICLES- 

S: S.i“: 


Wheat. . . chtwta. 

«t»- 

l?HrJey 

Fiour do. 

Linseed do. 

Rope and cablea 
poods 
Cloth of sundry 
kinds .. ..value 
Salted meat 

poods 

Butter do. 

.Skins & hides, do. 
Riixsia leather. 

yufts do. 

Sheep’s wool. do. 
Cauiels^lc goats* 

hair do. 

Pish, salt and dry 

dti. 

Caviare, bla(;k>do. 

red do. 

Tallow .. . .do. 

Candles do. 

Wax do. 

Iron, in bars and 

plates do. 

Wrought iroi'.do. 
Cupper do. 


roubles. i 

3tS,07S 055,910 250,712 

70 

57 570 2 IB 

6i 2,195 321 

58 090 170 

399,010 397,130 13,100 


.34 1301 01 

56,475 102,BJ2 17,521 

4DB 3.091 28 

2,105 

10 \3K0 <1841 

4,912 20,102 1,725 


roubles. 

419,707 

.'•84 

1,090 

5,245 

3,030 


412 3,480 2.032 


15,809 56.475 

11 132 

2 40 


189,140 

2,4.15,146 

130,704 

1,598,621 

314,304 

.. .. t 

15 

60 

75 

jio 

54 

.... 


13 

1,551 

8,1 62 

238 

1,163 

724 


10 

276 


1,272 

85,417 

19,072 

149,944 

28J57 


58,218 

.... 

02,035 

.... 

54 

123 

169 

573 

705 

12.375 

104.627 

14,993 

MO, 344 

]|,5«2 

10,437 

75,070 

4,411 

55,802 

8,090 

2,384 

09,020 

871 

.34.. 360 

1.802 

14.i>72 

105,351 

20,763 

187,998 

18,800 

1,367 

9,271 

083 

11,940 

248 

.... 

151 



490 

. • . > 

3*2*000 

547,689 

1*8,547 

375,4^4 

30,786 

1 617 

6,479 

2,392 

10,325 

4,210 

1,060 

7,489 

4.10 

2,665 

410 

341 

2,592 

170 

1,883 

195 

827 

19,500 

277 

16,185 

1,477 

234,171 

1,72.3,110 

368,.380 

1,708 180 

303,520 ] 

i.o-'ir 

13,312 

317 

3,248 

220 

153! 

6,885 

4.645 

185,880 

7,168 

.... !1,902,089| 

1 

4,746,404 

.... !i 


ARTICLES. 


Quan- vaino Q«a“- Value Qua"- Value Q»»u- Valiie Quan- Value 
titles. '^*'”*^* tines. ® titles. value. tjugg,. Value. lUies. value. 


Wheat cbtwts. 

Oats do. 

Barley do. 

Flour do. 

Linseed do. 

Hope and cables .... poods 
Cl -ith of sundry kinds. value 

Salted meat poods 

Butter do. 

Skins and hides do 

Russia leather, yufts.. do. 

Sheep’s wool do 

Camels’ and poat.s’hair..do. 

Fish, salt and dry do. 

Caviare, black do. 

— red do. 

Tallow do. 

Candles do. 

Wax do. 

Iron, in bars and plates, do. 

Wrought iron do. 

Copper do 


roubles 
10,050 176,000 


roubles. 
437,500 6,275,350 
6,730 2 >,120 

1,592 11,248 

1,2'»3 14,816 


8,053 99,709 

1 20 


25 

2,379 52,801 


241 10,985 

5.070 20,040 


roubles. 
6,377,689 
28 
41,012 
37,195 
39.052 
438.211 
267,617 
2,368 
323,470 
29,994 
45,310 
259,787 
1 ,588 

i2,o;ia 

493,272 

«)4,670 

32,!>76 

16,506 

23,340 

771,1J8 


roubles. 

6 997,954 
620 
17,790 
14,123 
84,020 
917 063 
117.260 
921 
297,021 
121,898 
34.466 
471,502 


roubles. 
55,907 1,037,562 


Total 1 1431,816 


I 8,305,617 


I 10,736 8631 


Value of Merchandize imported into lledout-Kale, from 1825 to 1833. 


ARTICLES. 


Cotton goods ., 
Silk, ditto.... 
Woollen, ditto 

Cloths 

Tea 

Wine. 

Sugar, reiflned. 
Other articles , 



roubles, roubles, roubles, roubles. 1 rble rbls. 
3.55,775 1,434,551 711,945 21,080 878 


110,000 

132,500 




1832 

1833 

rbls. 

878 


4,546 


1,080 

2,801 

1,541 

9,897 

1822 


1 397,325 

|l;262 231 

to 

•-< 

a 

rf). 

12,001,39011,988,865 

1 121,683 

1 75,000| 

20.7431 
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A Statement of the Quantities and Value of Merchandize imported into all the Ports of Russia.^ 
situated in the Black Sea and in the Sea of Azof, in each Year from 1824 to 1833, from the 



1«24 

182.5 

1820 

1827 

1828 

ARTICLES. 





• 

1 

Quan- 

tities. 


Quan- 

tities. 


Quan- 

tities. 

Value. 

Quan- 

tities. 

Value. 

• 

Quan- 

tities. 

Value, j 

Value. 

Value. 



roubles. 


rouble. 

• 

roubles. 


roubles. 


ronbles. 

Buckwheat value 

.... 

Ti ‘»8l 


3,009 

.... 

1,751 

.... 

8,801 

.... 

2.2KI 

Wine, chainpagne.btlK. 


1 

r 0,1.37 

.5.>,170| 

5,100 

:io,]8il 

7,808. 

30,029 

0,488 

34,.597 

— Sundry kind8..hbdH. 

— ditt Uottlus 

}.... j 

l,3H4,r.8() 

4 11,150 

1 1,007.238| 

/ 17.748 
\ 7,383 

} 2,:i70,221 

r 31,85,5. 
1 3.200' 

1 1,150,942 

/ 17,014 
1 0,5.52 

} 1,06.5,202 

Strong drinks . . . vaJue 


13,718 


27,280! 

.... 1 

• 9,:j07’ 

.... 

30,970 


2,900 

Sugar, loaves and 




1 





16,719 

407,175 

pdwder poods 


50,734 


82,262 i 


.34,81 1 

10, .541 

51.5,447 

Cufleo ‘1*>. 


147,135 

3,215 

100.7751 

3,211 

115,400 

arjoo 

391,200 

7,400 

2S 1,20(5 

Sundry eatracta. value 

48,1 14| 

.52,3221 

.... 

29 5*18 

.... 

(54,897 

.... 

20, -1.5(5 

Fruits do. 

.... 

1,82(5,512! 


1,080.103: 

.... 

2,120.283 

.... 

2,148,214 

.. .. 

973,972 

Spices do. 

.... 

1)'),738j 



I2l,:i2.5l 

1,4031 


J 17,883 



118,2(5.3 


99,8(51 

Fish do. 


l,:i2‘j; 

^ 

.... 

1,422 

. . .• 

.5,787 


4,i:jo 

Tobacco poods 


488.0 13 1 


091,. 5721 

.... 

430,84.5 

.... 

44:i,497 

i 3,99-5 

207,178 

Drugs Value 


;4;)5.(i7.i 

... * 

220,:i92i 

.... 

20(5,7(58 


837,8(59 

...*•>■ 

330,390 

Kaw cottuu poods 

8,.^i78 

210,713, 

0,702 

J8.5,II.5.», 

12.809 

201,400 

4,939 

148,170 

088,008 

1,126 

.33,7(57 

Ciittuii thi ead do. 

12,1(58 

1,544,5;{K 

8,020 

.5.5(5,910 

(5,900 

001,300 

8,20(5 

2,4.58 

238,001 

Haw silk do. 

740 

4t;n,jio.'i 

5,055' 

.541 

258,821' 

2 078 

1,708,043 

3,875 

1,860,000 

1,054 

580,84.5 

Spun silk do. 

H 

1 

1,80.8’ 


0,000 

38 

lO.'HTJ 

18 

, 7,180 

Sundry coloiir.i.. value 

.... 

48(5,75 1{ 


187,(582; 


121,007 


251,337 

i l,h29 

.53,21!( 

Oil poiul.s 

(i.l, .")();) 

1,121,248; 

0.-i,81i 

1,415 001' 

12.1,595 

1,897,259 

77,828 

1,400,904 

230,.579 

Gums value 


701! 


8201 


1,803 


1,465 

• ••• 

35,0.55 

Lead and other 


I 








miduls d 


01,770 



1.55,200 


08,430 

.... 

93..324 


3.174 

Sundry woods.. .. do. 


f . . . i 

.... 

1,004 


7,873 

.... 

2(5,493 



C tals do. 



i:i,3(M> 


19,015 

.... 

81,719 

.... 

4.5,317 



Teaxio.s do. 




11,200 


:i,170 

.... 

3;i() 



ihittou goods do. 


244,807 

.... 

1(50, o:>o 


51:4,010 

.... 

1 ,080,820 


424,21)9 

Linen ditto do. 

, 1 - - 

7,:):’.5 


8,.500 

.... 

2,373 

.... 

120,158 


73.2(5(5 

Silk ditto do. 

.... 

270,004 


:}.38,I0.5 

.... 

‘20H,88’> 


.510.037 


32.5,082 

Woollen ditto .... do. 

.... 

40, .‘{58 


1.30,704 


142,800 


092,747 


44;j,7I(: 

Corks poods 

Vearls value 

1,0;V> 

;}2.471 


75,0.'}() 

.... 

22,722 

.... 

2K,:J75 

i,1.52 

7,420 

34i.:ii2 


20(5,720 


l()0.2;jr, 


8,1.35 


49,100 

Coral do. 

.... 

1 1 ,.303 

.. 

28,722 


10,011 


0(5,912 

.... 

2,991 

Precious stones... do. 


81,120 


9,2(50 

.... 

17,8(»0 



.... 

.31,:i(i9 

Total value sterling. . 

.... 

10,002,181 

.... 

8,148,025 


11,100,014 

A 

14,989,578 


0,807,228 


lK‘i<». 


18.30 

18.31 

1832 

IH.32 

ARTiCL ES. 










Quan- 

tities. 



Qiiitn- 
li ie.s. 

Value. 

(juan- 

titie.s. 

Value. 

Quan- 

tities. 

Value. 

Quan- 

tities- 

Value. 

Value. 



roubles. 


run III 1*'*. 


r()Mb1e.H. 


roubles. 


rouhleri. 

Buckwheat value 


1,724 


4,704 


10,493 


2‘>,1(5« 


202,(5(5.' 

Wine, champagiie htls. 

12,0:18 

oj,(;;j7 

25,o:i4 1 

123,185 

19,83.3 

103,075 

25,785 

14.5,822 

23,890 

l40,(MKi 

— Biiiidry kinds.. lihds. 

— ditto btl.s.! 

H.4<;7 \ 
1:1,711 J 

780,010 { 

31,110;! 
20, .528 J ! 

2,570,001 { 

27,1501 
8.859 1 

• ' f 

2,10.5,702 1 

25,952 J 

2,850,0(59 { 

28,238 '1 
.5,510/ 

2,294, r.-i(: 

Strong drinks .. .value 

.... 

21.722 

.... 1 

75,440 

138,022 



8,783 


1.5,.17t 

Sugar, loaves and 



i 






powder poods 

17.0«7 

4.51,384 

:i:i,2i.3 i 

813,802 

33,331 

723,704 

.32, 1 (M 

02.3,048 

30,891 

48-l,.Vk 

GuflVe (to. 

8,702 

203,7 1.5 

0,172 

27.5,1 (» 

7,299 

17.5,200 

0,103 

1 82,:i35 

11,393 

302,.52‘ 

Sundry extracts.. value 

0,(571 

* (47, 140 

05,011 

10.5,318 


25,07 1 

Fruits do. 


1,. 320, 473 

.... 

2,43.3,007 


:i,082,70() 


2,793,107 


2,477,285 

Spices do. 


4:1,0(52 


105,841 1 


1 12,379 


249,883 


132,00. 

Fi>b do. 


2,0(i.5 


8,742 


10,720 


94,008 


7.17 

Tobacco poods 


117,744 

1.3, ,550 

240,H5(; 

1.3. 871 

257,31.3 

10,027 

375,244 

14,2.59 

300,87: 

Diu<>s value 


182,202 


4.38,802 


523.884 


ri08,890 


308,30 

Haw cotton poods 

2,(5r»‘i 

84,070 

8,051 

173,080 

9,000 

103.340 

2(5,748 

512,102 

48.425 

l,00-5,.54i 

Cotton thread do 

3riG 

:4o,(;80 

251 .127 

3,701 

21 1,945 

:i,02.5 

1.54,000 

5,108 

377,88. 

Haw silk do. 

84 

42,000 

2,334 

1,(M.3,08I 

1,085 

780,570 

5,207 

2,509,703 

1,994 

901, .3(1 

Spun silk do. 

32 

1.5,203 

59 

25.743 

40 

21,494 

,39 

18,908 

29 

11,71 

Sundry culotii h. . value 


8.5.7 12 


229.228 


140,957 

437,390 

.... 

487,00 

Gil poods 

24.448 

488,001 

i 8«,i:to 

i,:i2(;,4.so 

1H1,(;44 

2,709,575 

58,181 

930,050 

144,50.5 

2,879,29 

Gums ulue 

», 

<588 

4.507 

2,05.5 

917 

96 

Load other 

metals^;:.' do. 








«... 

50,080 


763, 40^4 


191,218 


133,084 


82,21 

Sundry woods. ... do. 

.... 

1.0 14 


2.52 


304,934 


.32;Mil,5 


172,82 

Goals do. 

.... 

10.800 


.34,020 


33,870 


131,045 


41,82 

Teaxlcs do. 


0,000 

58 1,0(H1 


48,100 


5,000 


141,700 

.... 

i()2,7i; 

Cotton goods do. 



i,l(;3,.3r>2 


I, .500, 1 04 


1,30!I,588 


1,09.5,07 

132,;^ 

Linen do 

.... 

08,802 

.... 

150 .5.57 


95,957 


188,545 


Silk do. 

.... 

2,50,(5.53 


201 809 


211,483 


4081994 

.... 

372,-57 

Woollen do. 

ilia 

2.51,024 


700,090 

.. .. 

490,243 


93.3,662 '• 



87.5, .31 

Corks poods 

5.3.50 

.... 

107,018 

2,084 

00,910 

2,972 

77,761 


75,U 


.... 

45 7(K1 


1 1.5.049 

124,71.5 

138,800 

‘ T 1 , 

44, 0*; 

Coral do. 


23,705 


00,841 


3.3,.300 


10L.303 

19,20.5 


3.3,9' 

Precious stones... do. 


2,000 


.50,Kr>0 


19,300 



1(),4- 

Total value sterling 

.... 

0,170,1(53 

.... 

13,925,087 


15,457,650 

.... 

17,864,913 

.... 

19,226.17 
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Statement of the Quantities and Value of Merchandize exported from the Ports of 
Russia, situated in the Black Sea and in the Sea of Azof; in each Year, from 1824 to 
1833, from the official Tables of M. dc Hage meiste r. 




1824 

1825 

1826 

1827 

1828 

articles. 













Quan- 

titiis. 

Value. 

Quan- 

tities. 

Value. 

Quan- 

tities. 

a 

Value. 

Quan- 

tities. 

Value. 

Quan- 

tities. 

V blue. 




roubles. 


rotdiles. 


roubles. 


roubles. 

04,704 

roubles. 

Wheat 

chtwts. 


9,038,001 

917,967 

13,008,969 

OK.3,727 

10,783,803 

1,6.31,902 

17,9.50.922 

8.52,3.36 

}tyt. 

, do. 

.3,600 

5,318 

36,000 

42..544 

18,811 

11,807 

90 41.5 

114,626 

802 .382 

4,515 

27,0*. >0 

barley 

... do. 

•72 

502 

43,867 

21,607 

120,042 

77J 

4,626 


.. do. 

30 

210 

],.506 

7 906 

1,725 

9,465 

22 

132 

707 

3,-535 

Salt 

. . poods 

191.n<)2 

43 207 

•18..540 

12,08.3 

16,100 

32.000 

147.061 

250,003 

18,231 

27,301 

Caviare ... 

.. . do. 

41,068 

603,850 

38,698 

773,06.5 

25,491 

486,907 

37,752 

742,975 

7,139 

134,005 

Sundry kinds 








* 

of liah . . 

. . . do. 

. . 

. 75,8.57 


17,298 

.. 

.5,148 

13,77^ 

• 9.062 

• . 

4,07-5 

Rutter. ... 

. .. do. 

17,677 

246,776 

14,2.34 

1.56, 580 1 

18,254 

181,180 

172,773 

8,044 

8.5,758 

I'lax 

. .. do. 

82 

1 1,148! 

.... 

4,074 

25,070 



H emp .... 

. . . do. 


.... 

9 

' 72] 

1 


.3,510 

22,113 



Potueb.... 

> . . do. 

7,614 

46,100 

9,380 

51,642! 

! 1,61 1 

S 0.56 



Flaxseed . 

chtwts. 

00 

1,310 

58 

I.400| 

! 06 

1,175 

031 

10,000 


40 

llq|npseed 
Simary aeei 

. .. do. 

.. 

.... 


.... 

2 

20 

9 

90 

13 

its. do. 




124 ! 


160 


287 


100 

Copper . . . 

. .poods 

10,165 

.362,665 

9,140 

.320,391 

14,657 

576,331 

10,018 

38.5,.331 

370,000 

194 

5,200 

Inm 

... do. 

267,210 

1,317,51 a! 

.337,775 

2 174,634 

462,317 

2,51 1 ,674 

2,318.052 

14,804 

89,188 

Cold and 

siL 







1 

0 

ver thread . do. 
RiiasMi leather 

•• 

— 


.... 


329,000 


337.270 

*• 

7,440 

called \ufca do. 

7 ,ino 

.'IOO,‘JC7 

4,322 

/ • * 

1.59.033 

1 1,280 

44,810 

1 .{122 

74,9.58 

248 

Tanned liidea. do. 

4 , 8.57 


14,662 


70,145 

- . 

1 0,955 

Raw liidea . 

. . . do. 

.. 

^ 584,800 

t .'■>4,888 

644,940 

44,889 

40-5,611 

.39,014 

4.58,577 

4,384 

48,504 

Hareakitis 

. .. do. 



51 

1,8.30 

30 

1,721 



Wax 

. .. do. 

5,018 

3.50, .326 

9,230 

.'V2t>,l67 

8.4 at: 

4;>7,«40 

5,6.59 

270 481 


47,471 

Wool ..... 

. . . do. 

248,088 

1 

40,163 

1,425.788 

45,200 

400,04.5 

.5-4,057 

599,482 

5, .592 

Rope and t 

3or- 







111,490 







500 624 

*i'»,n60 

001,415 

395,812 

13,938 

Lineal' 

. .value 


217,025 


253^470 


193.214 


7<5,.502 

CunilicB .. 

. . poods 

.547 

5,715 

572 

6,150 

196 

2,0.38 

07‘.» 

0,954 

2,703 

20,000 

Sundry metal 










22,.343 

articles . 

. .value 


9-56,652 


7-13,596 


94,712 


10.5,621 


Tallow. . . . 

. .poods 

151,000 

2,016,110 

317,225 

2,696,4141 

i 3.32,2871 

2 6.50,172 

1 105,84.5 

1,664,682 


10<J,519 

Furs 

. .value 

377,073 

26-5,727 

1 . . 1 

I 104,382 


132,0.56 

l.3,090j 


Timber . . . 

. .. do. 


32,602 

! 

0,4.52 


1 1»720 


.53,428 



Total.. 


1 

i 

1 1h,.‘$27.126 

1 .. 

25,88.5,171 


; 20,3.5 1,.5 13 

•• 

28,022 206 


2,107,30^ 



1829 

18.30 ' 

1H3I 

1832 

1833 

ARTICLES. 

Quan- 

tities. 

Value, 

Quan- 

tises. 

Value. 

Quan- 

tities. 

1 

Value. 

Q 11 an- 
ti tii-H. 

Value. 

Quan- 

tities. 

Value. 




rniibles. 


roubles. 


roubles. 


roubles. 


roubles. 

Wheat. . . 

chtwt.**. 

:J62,62 I 

•1,714,112 

2,0,57,264 

41,14.5,280 

1,08.3 647 

2.3,406,775 

1,000,292 

27,204.964 

003,74.3 

10,807,374 

Rye 

. .. do. 



11,165 

93,112 

19,809 

281,724 

23,283 

2.50,113 

2,600 

32,280 

Barley. . . . 

. . . do. 

10,436 

4i.:,0G2 

IV, 662 

991,634 

39,800 

308 4 {>0 

12,129 

84,903 

2.8-11 

19.887 

Oats 

. . . do. 


.... 

37,851 

2I,5,.524 

41,763 

298,584 

.52,60.3 

2.38,317 

183 

.55 no 

Salt 

. .poods 

14,500 

3,7.37 

127 945 

43 680 

36,754 

1 ^t^)01) 

16,478 

6,175 

44.900 

10.675 

Caviare... 

. . . do. 

6,115 

lU.7(i3 

33,004 

590,718 

36, 1 55 

634,6.50 

2.5,020 

404,-5.55 

45,852 

870,406 

Sundry kinds 







of fi-h... 

... do. 

.. 

2,58.5 


18,007 


.36,088 


0,877 

. . 

6,7.50 

Butter 

... do. 

18,674 

210,316 

20,711 

374,087 

irari46 

40.5,002 

30,.314 

410 0.50 

.32, .521 

512,033 

Flax 

... do. 

.. 

27 

180 

172 

1,225 

117 

9.50 

18,407 

240,812 

Hemp.. .. . 

. . . do. 


.... 

200 

2,000 

.522 

d2,100 

G.434 

78,030 

19,200 

470,308 

Potash.. . . 

... do. 

*3,058 

20,641 

517 

3,619 

3,692 

20,810 

1,357 

8,28.5 

14,047 

8.5,408 

Flaxseed . . 

.chlw s. 

. , 

C,,3.31 

74,830 

22 105 

41.5,454 

44,785 

1,010,324 

01 .970 

1,079,208 

Hempseed 

.... do. 

. , 

- - - - 

43 

GOO 

73 

0 to 

80.5 

12,005 

17,213 

300.000 

Sundry eeds. do. 

. . 

.... 

, . 

348 

, , 

100 

. . 

5,. 520 


100,997 

Copper... . 

. .poods 

1.187 

37,084 

6,151 

213,858 

22,538 

820.004 

1 , 120,372 

1 .5,970 

,570.0.32 

10,207 

3.57,300 



23,261 

127,033 

221,685 

1,0.53,003 

233,411 

2-3.5,883 

707,040 

202,080 

914,870 

Gold and 

ail- 


ver thread., do. 
R ussia leather 


84,200 

•• 

233,060 


304,000 

•• 

00.800 


218,450 

called yufts do. 

857 

22 210 

1,501 

66 503 

1,346 

4,5,7.50 

811 

85,J30 

2.083 

]31,.3H1 

Tanned hides, do. 


45,515 

77,118 

. . 

05 .5J)4 


300,202 


451.109 

Raw hidea 

1 ... do. 

16,185 

168,0411 

31,806 

.324,6.38 

48,.529 

628,787 

53,r>4] 

008,278 

150, .50*', 

2.027,0.52 

R areskins 

.... do. 

. . 

157 

16.300 

426 

24, (»1 

707 

40,4.52 

1 274 

67,070 

Wax 

... do. 

880 

*3*6,440 

5,(U0 

181 764 

0,381 

355.005 

14,801 

.521,18.5 

0.808 

.383,067 

Wool 

Rope and 

. .. do. 

3,851 

72,656 

36,302 

405,.597 

87,475 

1,42.5.877 

109,192 

1,060,421 

102,120 

3,0.32,129 

930,998 

cordage. 

.. . . do. 

14,0.53 

98,371 

83,242 

.586,123 

167,4.52 

900,803 

200,762 

14,025 

1,408.403 

1.52,419 

Linen 

Candles . . 
Sundry ml 

. . .value 

*3,045 

02,968 

35,242 

1*4,816 

286,290 

.. 

4.52,077 

,342,768 

10.5,0.53 

17,234 

4.3.3,143 

249,897 


160,163 

C,l56 

71,703 

articles . 

, . .value 


106,537 


188,582 


,5.31, .345 


223 .312 

. . 

111,081 

Tallow. . . . 

. .poods 

145,038 

1,232.823 

248,473 

2,112,020 

300,610 

270,5.57 

303,667 

3,036 .C70j 

427,063 

4,697.693 

Furs 

. ..value 


71,2.50 

24 265 


14.5,390 


.54.4041 

. . 

27,760 

limber.. . 

. . . . do. 



37,125 

•• 

90,048 


21,301 

•• 

33,324 

Total 



7,58t) 852 

.. 

.50.812 617 

.. 

36,299,7021 


40.474,274 


30,934,514 


100 cheiwerts equal 72 13 100 imperial quaitcrs, but generally reiAnned, at St. Petersburg, at 704 quarters. 
A pood is 10 Kuajiaii pouuds, or 36 1-10 puundti Kngltob. 
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Value of Merchandize imported into, and exported from, the following Ports, 
in each Year from 1814 to 1833. 


YKAKS. 

THEODOSIA. 

EUPATORI A. 

KERTSCH. 


Imports. 

Exports. 

Imports. 

* Exports. 

Imports. 

Exports. 


roubles. 

roubles. 

I'oubles. ^ 

roubles. 

roubles. 

roubles. 

1814 

1, 6.51, 187 

905,335 

143,382 

1,000,935 


9,030 

ISl.'i 

713,95.5 

770,302 

159,858 

695..307 


9,506 

1816 

1,111,826 

1,102,820 

92,170 

1 .859,348 



1817 

3,592,782 

4,047,586 

2,331,446 

5,373,590 



1818 

] ,880,2.59 

1,780,95.3 1 

151,969 

2,572,693 


34,646 

1819 

3,998,^95 

2,662,992 1 

2.30,879 

2,096,461 

2,896 

150 

1 820 

' 2,262,065* 

2,2.37,429 

332,389 

1,609,599 

t 


1821 

1,80.3,585 

974,679 

144,555 

662,384 



1822 

701,247 

541,614 

94,767 

429,099 


6,493 

182.1 

644,961 

77.3,838 

91,820 

522,101 

36,628 

12,657 

1824 

5.3.5,712 

418,.583 

13,267 

274,284 

45,861 

88.915 . 

182.5 

287,996 

109,860 

7,7.54 

47.189 

26,000 

148,518 

1826 

500,765 

450,855 

36,718 

104,002 

8,731 

27,730 

1827 

1,002,.387 

478,329 

.345,8.30 

1 887,530 

7,213 

105,213 

1828 

135,228 

75,026 

40,143 

136,689 

18,427 

10,1.52 ‘ 

1820 

321,0.3.3 

322,32.3 

98,81.5 

345,618 

17,092 

54,255 

18;i0 

1,538,151 

1,806,823 

1,481,845 

2,944,923 

26,000 

105,937 

18.81 

1,701,581 

923,482 

688.646 

1,157,976 

42,209 

181,491 

18,32 

1,295,970 

1,529,613 

1,047,343 

1,787,813 

294 372 

142,168 

1833 

653,007 

516,484 

1,458,407 

1.148,892 

69,157 

97,83.3 


Merchandize iin])orted into Odessa, in each Year, from 1814 to 1833. 


ABTICLKS. 

1814 

1S1.5 

1816 

1817 

1818 

1819 

1820 

1821 

182*2 

182.3 

CofTee... \ 

Npices j 

roubles. 

roubles. 

roubles. 

1 roubles. 

roubles. 1 

roubles. 

roublea 

roubles. 

roubles. 

roubles. 

7.5,111 

75,849 

80,1.56 

78,9.32 

74,711 

148.500 

49,705 

162,4.50 

381,109 

197, *282 

Wines 

Pi4i 

‘231,103 

42.5,568 

399,908 

698,488 

71*2,181 

1,013,9011 

1 

34.5,434 

402,840 

% 

733,328 

4.54,.5.5] 

Tobacco 

430,29‘2 

406,784 

400,9.58 

470,410 

392,712 

229,721 

2.34.721 

433,187 

504,401 

4*26,096 

Fruits 

'I’ea 

Cotton 

— thread .... V 
goods 3 

692,013' 

1,190,704 

1,179,900 

914,431 

1,095,223 

1,167,6.39 

1,3.58,9.56 

1 .224,906 

1,7 18, .300 

2,20*2,768 











590,06,5 

487,33*2 

490,807 

982,601 

.540,792 

617,028 

1,203,216 

928,166 

1,023,.5‘26 

1,717,571 

Colours 

24,742 

49,879 

.50.987 

.50,.524 

.54,102 

1,2.55 

113,9.30 

146,782 

271,677 

22,027 

Drugs 

I7;Vi40 

1*28,137 

150,118 

11.3,381 

210,492 

12,809 

45,416 

79.5, .549 

110,360 

111,.548 

Oil 

Lead 

430,870 

74,97.5 

94,531 

286,68.3 

398,647 

261,106 

317,078 

38*2,890 

.562,510 

451,743 

Brown au^ar ... 

6,423 

22,SG2 

17,60.5 

8.5,787 

74,198 

261,156 

47,701 

90,326 

84,838 

82.842 

Silk 

— goods j 

186,898 

331,203 

3.51,202 

230,991 

111,621 

339, *320 

435,955 

169 335 

2.50,070 

709,769 

Woo len ditto.. . 

17,705 

•2,41.5 

3il.50 

1,10.5,004 

1 1 12,.5,54 

89,.52l 

304,164 

164,806 

271 ,835 

1.56;487 

‘28,120 

Other articles . . . 

2,027,331 

1,1*20.632 

1.5,686 144 

I 10,437,058 

4,040,648 

3.312,7.54 

3,967,0*25 

1 ,430.489 

2,047.771 

I'otal 

4.KH6..303' 

4,31 6,370 1 

1 4,‘204.3‘20 

19,710,9*29 

14,191.318' 

' 8. .397,2.56 

7,6*29,67*2 

1 6,06.5,271 

7.216,i)95 

8,4.54.096 


ARTICLES. 


CnfTue 

Spices 

W ines 

Fish 

Tobacco 

Fruits 

Tea 

Cotton 

— thrrbd 


Lead 

Brown aucar . . . 

Silk 

— goods 

Woollen ditto • . 
Precious stones 
and pearls ... 

Specie 

Cattle 

Other articles . . 

Total 


— goods . . 
Coluursi^ . 
Drugs TTr; 
Oil 


18*24 

18*25 j 

18*26 1 

18*27« j 

18*28 

18*29 

1830 

1831 

18:)2 

163H 

roubles. 

rou>iles. 

riiub1(A. 1 

1*011 ble*i. ' 

roubles. 

TOiilleM. 

roubles. 

roubles. 

roubles. 

roubles. 

1*2.5.138 

130.705 

97/268 

.361.12,5! 

2.53,‘230 

295,28.5 

240,180 

120,336 

186,930 

310.784 

99,398 

1*2*2,189 

116,062 

117,231 

99,856 

43,662 

102,280 

138.112 

195,440 

68,793 

3UH,.533 

303 ‘210 

266,706 

865,-583 

711,9*26 

686,23*2 

1 ,835 360 

1 .040 290 

1,244 999 

1,264.458 

1,223 

768 

4,314 

5,269 

4.300 

2.924 

8.6G4 

15,648 

92 562 

6.924 


. . 

. . 


2C'I,798 

11 6, .505 

231.188 

237,025 

3.33,485 

257,31 1 

1.175,01.5 

1,217,024 

1,108.905 

94*6,102 

.570,143 

1,094,193 

1,284,290 

2.006,173 

1,. 583. .538 

1,600,399 


, , 

70,511 

113,253 

11*2,2.58 

120,1.50 

113.675 

8,575 

160,205 

120, .598 

104, .545 

1.30,888 

10.3,0.50 

33..300 

6:1,473 

129. 780 

1*2.3,700 

399,342 

971,916 

1,.5‘24 17.3 

.551,997 

.594,091 

66*2.351 

233,291 

29, .36.3 

•217 560 

IKI 762 

131,649 

861,629 

66,160 

118,614 

3.59,446 

611,419 

399,877 

43*2,321 

744,.384 

688,140 

593.956 

754,089 

479,113 

181,259 

113.781 

2*24,343 

,50.485 

6.5,981 

196.133 

113,7*2*2 

416,353 

473,385 


594*363 


2.53,268 

160.748 

241,7.57 

321,272 

337,170 

232,040 

.5.32*. 984 

423*, 7*20 

.328,104 

140,605 

366.176 

764,805 

1,029,480 

375,584 

1,470,440 

91,767 

15.5/290 

68.431 

89,292 

3,187 

2H.i;i0 

131.070 

11.5, 540 

76.000 

29,015 

47,674 

57.673 

17.877 

161,856 

106,.557 

148.568 

225,801 

187,000 

78,260 

81,484 

470,620 

258,665 

1,7.58,960 

1 816,960 

581, *268 

51.693 

1,048,037 

776 360 

2,.501,016 

960,277 

267 954 

337,267 

258,741 

494,4*28 

3*24, 202 

248,9.53 

256,830 

203,399 

466,354 

372,323 

42G47 

134, 936 

132,093 

653,034 

439,336 

543,538 

666.275 

469,306 

1,164,723 

858,053 

\ .. 

2,623,219 

2,243,625 

2,574,376 

r 31,369 

2,000 

56.8.50 

19,300 

18,305 

1,800 

J 

L 458,924 

1,739,694 

3.693,414 

2,592,025 

2,027,988 

726,637 

12.000 

1,575,717 

1,. 5.32. 447 

1,115 

1,367,105 

2,400 
2,672 .509 

1.1*20,974 

90*8*465 

70 

1.973.755 

1340 576 

2,441.410 

8,426.844 

6.946.714 

8.424 231 , 

9.123,1 18' 1*2,759,943 

6.193.149 

7,156,162 

§ 

00 

12351,841 


14,387.806 



EXPORTS FROM ODESSA 
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A Statement of the Quantities and Value of Merchandize exported from the Port of 


Odgssa in each Year, from 1814 to 1833, from the Official Tables of M. de Hagemeister. 


articles. 

1814 

1815 

1810 

1817 

1818 

1819 

1820 

1821 

- 

1822 

1823 











Valne. 

Value. 

Value. 

^ Value. 

Value. 

Value. 

Vslue."^ 

Value. 

Value. 

Value. 


mubles. 

roubles. 

roubles. 

roubles. 

roubles. 

roubles. 

roubles. 

roubles. 

roubles. 

roubles. 

Wheat .. ..chtwts. 

4,757.175 

11,703,834 

33,979,1.59 

38,298,294 

18, •09.942 

13,060,320 

12,430,505 

12,289,822 

8,943,048 

9,749,847 

Rye do. 

4,.5()0 

2.000 

705.034 

1 >23,040 

16.5,700 

358.280 

9,900 

04.898 

31,688 


4,730 

Barley do. 

125,342 

135,132 

87,923 

314.950 

211,350 

198,090 

108,485 

20,095 

1.5,350 

do. 

a a s 




7,000 

58,010 

35,098 

930 

25,500 

Lentils do. 

25,377 

5,255 

4,908 

■ 

8,915 

20,285 

13,970 

23,513 

01,919 

4,139 

.5,750 

French beans, do. 

Millet do. 

Maiae do. 











17.350 

.... 

7.424 

104,414 

22,000 

.... 

83,810 

' 10,130 

■ « . . 

•400 

Flour do. 

00,03} 

00,051 

24,548 

4,260 

20,030 

78,045 

l,0jj2 

# 7,605 

20,107 

4,030 

Oatmeal .. ..poods 

BisciiitH do. 

Macaroni.... do. 
Brandy ....redros 













Limped . . .chtwts. 

Ht^pseed do. 

Hemp poods 

Codilla or tow. do. 

10,240 

0,000 

7.275 

7.01.5 

3,947 

2.5,804 

30,350 

27.704 

4,000 

3,025 

Linseed andhgmp- 











seed oil. . . . do. 











Rope« and cord- 











age* do. 

1.56,079 

451,705 

.500,9-18 

410,.3G4 

289,0^13 

282,910 

202,473 

2.57.277 

3C5,.537 

419,012 

Linen cloth.. arsh. 
Hempen do. . • do. 
Wine (home 

} 100,9.58 

109,535 

84,279 

94,004 

127,793 

45,400 

47,730 

27.034 

103,298 

73,292 

growth) . . bottles 











Timber pieces 

Tar poods 

Pitcli do. 

Potasiies do. 

10,000 






7,570 

39,095 

172,445 

257,948 

192,103 

Tea do. 

Meat (saltt'd). do. 

.3,071 

7.3,451 

*31*419 

*43, *454 

*3^*261 

*3^069 

* 52*587 

11,1.50 

20,375 

24,700 
31 049 

2,030 
24 27^ 

22,875 

Cheese do. 




Dried hides of 

•s 










oxen, cows, 

&c do. 











Salted do. do. do. 
Hare^kins .. . do. 
Lambskins ... do. 
Tanned skins, do. 
Russia leather, or 

► 42,104 

188,700 

158,400 

25,364 

24,185 

74,274 

.58,124 

276,836 

579,293 

707.77.5 

yufts do. 











Ox-homs .... do. 
Sheep's wool. do. 

1 

1 3,078 

28,820 

34,290 

5.5,640 

98,350 

95,230 

72,040 

107,271 

200,550 

99.880 

Goats' ditto .. do. 
Furs do 

159,728 

21.5,391 

327,085 

88,399 

02,042 

03.072 

539,298 

40,910 

272,918 

100,500 

Pish (salted and 








smoked) . . . do. 
Caviare do. 

48,495 

70,000 

.57,270 

44,804 

8,000 

17,870 

3(»,782 

7,321 

27,700 

86,889 

104,:t80 

Tallow do. 

Candles do. 

84,5.54 

72,175 

103,397 

90,318 

186,110 

1,137,461 

1,591.340 

991,723 

2,184,702 


Morse-teeth., do. 

12,221 

04,040 

97,r>44' 

11,210 

78,802 

8,265 

2.5,701 

39,147 

1.5,000 

64,200 

114,200 

Wax do. 

1,000 

45,705 

03,727 

^33,838 

74,060] 

151,343 

97,402 

43,956 

149,466 

Honey do. 

Iron, in bars and 

plates do. 

'W rou^ht iron and 






» 








steel arti- 
cles .cases 











Copper, wrought dc 
nn wrought . pooda 
Gold, in thread 
and leaf . . .liti%8 

y 958,14.5 

1,148,192 

1,238,729 

881,567 

973,566 

1 719,493 

1,156,730 

480,703 

941,947 

1,684,619 







Wrought sil- 











rer pounds 

Ingots, and gold 

j 







• 



and silver 
coin do. 











Tinsel and pinch- 











beck do. 











Re-exported. 

Miscellanies. 











ToUl 

7.220,356 

i 14,604,107 

37,717,665 

> 41,936,581 

20,636,17? 

> 16,225,883 

l 14!,581,06( 

1 10,078,068 

13,109,388 

15,918,439 


(continued) 


Note^'^K vedro it 2 7-10 imperial gallons. An arshine is 28 English inches. 




G08 


RUSSIA 


ARTICLE 8. 


1824 

1825 

j 1826 

1827 

1828 

Quan- 

tities. 

■ 


n|l2SS|| 

Quan- 

tities. 

1 

Value. 

Quan- 

tities. 

Value. 

Quan- 

tities. 

Value. 


Hpiibles. 

1 

roubles. 


roubles. 


roubles. 

28,8GC 

roubles. 

5(;i,4C. 

7,594,651 

712,.37^ 

10,863.764 

804.7 IS 

Ii,606.48{ 

1,201,481 

1 3,200, 08( 

31.5,920 

2,20t 

22.00(1 

8,681 

41,18C 

39,85i 

— 

2,0.5C 

10,000 

35 

274 

ri,30f 

42,44(] 

9.051! 

31,09S 







.... 

I,5()f 

7,90(1 

l,71( 

9,40f 






■ • ■ T 

5f 

.... 

150 




T - - - 

V - - * 

2,175 



1,665 

.... 

2,191 

.... 

.... 

13,454 

T ‘ - 

, 

105 



125 

, - , - 

2M 






.... 

cri 



.... 

- - r f 

28r 






.... 

.... 



.... 

.... 

sr 








2,763 

- - T - 

tons 2(j 



f 1,554 

.... 

10,282 

108,300 

.... 








. r r- 

3( 




.... 

J .... 

.... 

.... 

.... 

.... 

.... 

.... 

.5,824 

22,620 


a 







1,5.51 

9,.500 


.... 

.... 

1.148 

.... 



1,4«S 

8,02(1 





— 

1.400 

80 

HOi 

851 

10,00( 



0 a • a 

• a • a 



24 







... 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

19,000 



#■ ' 

48 

r>oo 

— 

— 

— 

— 

230 

1,284 



41,241> 

281,840 

49.935 

528,169 

60,314 

359,620 

71,320 

448,321 

9ri07 

52,292 




arsbities 






100 

4,090 

.... 

105 

( 114,216 
\ pcs. 938 

1 









arshin en 
f 141,870 

j 

1 28,336 

pds 110,000 

75,826 



l,2ti2 

38,591 


50,581 

■i pieces 

L 2,890 

J 





_ 





• » • • 


• • » s 

.... 

7,383 & 400 

7,536 

.... 

M61 

.... 

2,612 

• 

1,588 

1,500 

8,041 


7,514 

40,100 

9,389 

51,645 

1,611 

8,056 

3,118 

19,643 

3,0.58 

16,000 

— 

.... 


— 



9,(K)0 


1,230 

9,497 

.... 


.... 

.... 

2,724 


.... 

.... 

13,610 

.... 

— 

— 

— 

1,810 
( pds.2(>K 


12,000 


1,304 

12,926 





( bar. 120 







398,675 

408 

524,461 

f 25,951 
\ 14,332 

? 108,611 

30,996 

358,766 



.... 

.... 

.... 

.... 


.... 

.... 


4,371 

.54,770 

.... 

.... 


.... 

’*5*080 

*435 

5,000 


.... 

pees. 7,105 




rV,928 


y 2,300 

56,430 



y 4,37fi 

161,570 

■< pees. 

71,706 

1,113 

M,320 

J 




J 


L 236 





'w 


.... 

.... 



.... 1 

130 






17,830 


17,250 

.... 

30,000 

.... 

.5,115 

45,850 


.... 


.... 

115 

.... 

70 



360,855 


255,632 

198 

168,403 

400 

102,470 

— 

23,580 

.... 


4,062 

.... « 

3, .525 


2,800 


2,089 

38,895 

209,ii8 

1,704*566 

316,147 

2,687,334 

331,873 

2,g’m,822 

195,425 

1, *6*61*1 12 

13,335 

110.701 

.... 


.... * 

.... 

.... 

500 

.... 

.... 

28.995 



.... 


.... 


420,000 



6,450 

321,182 

8,401 

478,857 

8,117 

4*4’r,66J 

4,152 

190,699 



40,0r)U 

241,349 

85,834 

501,470 

08,059 

587,731 

75,515 

411,090 


14,938 

.... 

.... 

.... 

.... 

670 


5,000 




.... 

— 


.... 

6 . 

J 





^,890 

270,880 

8,996 

323,856 

10,174 

390,451 

2,114 

106,005 

.... ■ 

25,000 

.... 

.... 

10,211 

.... 

5,594 

.... 

.... 

320,000 

.... 

97,000 


.... 


02,6.30 

.... 

10,500 

.... 

63,900 

.... 

208,195 

.... 

.... 

.... 

.... 

.... 

.... 

.... 

.... 

.... 

43.5,221 

.... 

13,039,573 

.... 

20,029,370 

.... 

14,711,854 

.... 

18,479,652 


1,673,800 


Burley do. 

Oats do. 

lieatils dll. 

Peas do. 

French beans . . do. 

Millet do. 

Maize do. 

Flour do. 


BisAiits do. 

Macaroni do. 


Flax 

Linseed ... 
Bempaeed . 


. do. 
^od. 
Godiilu, or tow. . do. 
Linseed and hemp- 

seed oil do. 

Ropes and cord- 
age do. 

Linen cloth. . . pieces j 

Hempen ditto .. do. 

Wine (home 
growth).. .. bottles' 

Timber pieces. 

Tar poods 

Pitch do. 

Potashes do. 

Mats do. 

Tea do. 

Meat (salted)... do. 
Butter do. 


Cheese . 


. do. 


Dried hides of cows,' 
oxen, &c do. 

Salted ditto ditto do. 

Harcskins do. 

Lambskins do. 

Tanned skins. . . do. 

Russia leather or 
yufts do. 

Ox-borus do, 

Shetip’s wool . . . do. 

Coats’ ditto .... do. 

Furs do. 

Fish (salted and 
siunked) ilo. 

Caviare do. 

Tallow do. 

Candles do. 

Morse teeth .... do. 

Wax do. 

Honey do. 

Iron, in bars and 
plates do. 

Wrought iron ^ do. 
and steel I 
articles . . . . J casesi 

Copper, wrought and 
tua wrought .poods I 

Gold, in ^read and 
leidT.. .. ri'W .. litres] 

Wrought silver, lbs. 

liimsta, and gold and] 
silver coin.... do. 

Tinsel and pinch- 
beck do. 

Re-exported 

Miscellanies, 

Total 


(continved) 
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1 

1829 

1830 

1831 

1832 

1838 

ABTIOLBS. 





Quan. 

titles. 




Quan- 

tities. 


Quan- 

tities. 

Value. 

Qoan. 

titles. 

Valae. 

Value. 

Quan- 

tities. 

Value. 

Value. 



roubles. 


rnuhles. 


roubles. 


roubles. 

15,877,272 


roubles. 

Wbeat....cbets. 

31^683 

3,849,990 

1,216,738 

20,660,|3G{ 

485,383 

10,999,650 

807,903 

465,559 

10,669,940 

Ryo do. 

■ • . • 

.... 


37,5001 

14,208 


17.155 

241,030 

2,046 

89,900 

Rturley .... do. 

2,fi07 

13,600 


451,1721 

15,070 

1.53,650 

5,277 


2,291 

21,836 

Oats clo. 

3,030 

19.826 

29,244 

108,200 

33,60d 

233,150 

33,182 

196,605 

12,363 

73,395 

liOMtils - • * . do. 

60 

812 

616 

7.75i 

85 

1,370 

10 




Peas do. 

French 

330 

4,510 

5,063 

51,265 

1 

1,138 

17,910 

1,773 


301 

6,670 

beans .... do. 

112 

1,000 

2 055 

32,615 

764 

1 1,485 

590 

9,903 

112 

1,500 

IMillet do. 



L339 

8,027 

13,900 
a 121,0.50 

1,430 

6,311 

10,085 

90,815 

113 

855 



li-aise .... do. 

170 

1,532 

4,738 

46.659 



Flour do. 

22,386 

228,895 

15,418 

210,118 

40 

1,.500 

17 

, 500 

355 

7,942 

Oatmeal . .pooda 

300 

1,015 

8 

200 

45 

710 

13 

350 



Biscuits .... do. 

1,769 

l(kl85 
^01 8 

210 

1,300 







Macaroni . . do. 

800 

188 

1,304 







Brandy . . vedros 

2,240 

.... 

.... 

40 

2.50 





Flax poods 

.... 

.... 

.... 


7 

70 

1,.352 

.... 

16,982 

228,943 

Linseed ..cbets. 


• • . . 

6,327 

74,790 

19,206 

360,895 

.38,765 

915,93.5 

58,823 

1.600.673 

Hempseed . . do. 

9 

155 

43 

GOO 

30 

400 

467 

7,055 

17,201 

.395,910 

ReniB poods 

<^diua or 

.... 

— 

200 

2,000 

522 

2,190 

6,426 

— 

19,608 

484,602 

tow do. 

Linseed and 

rsi| 

7,000 

15,646 

8.5,700 

.... 

— 

.... 


442 

1,500 

hempseed • 
oil do. 

1 


.593 

.5,175 

2.52 

1,758 



2,365 

20,316 

Ropes •j&ud 









cordage • • do. 

12,826 

85,160 

63,901 

403,048 

94,390 

525,200 

77,916 

652,122 

49,602 

837,044 

cloths., j P ' • 

.... 

.... 

263,078 

1,374 

1.37,735 

i 

1 *7,2*70 

j 136,250 

{ 9,223 

1 149,265 

5 333,305 
t 5,520 

^ 161,970 

^Vine (home 











growth) . .btls. 

33,078 

35,105 

3,028 

2,974 







Timber ..pieces 

.... 

I .... 


36,2:40 

.... 

00,200 

.... 

22,950 

.... 

21,617 

Tar .. .... poods 

.... 

1 .... 


• ••• 

1,400 

4,000 




Pitch do. 

.... 

4,405 

.... 

.... 

.... 

.... 

.... 

.... 

155 

800 

Potashes .. do. 

.... 

.... 

7.937 

3,709 

4,(H}5 

1,28.5 

3,900 

2,735 

14,652 

83.770 

Mats do. 

.... 



.... 

.... 

.... 

.... 

.... 

pcs. 6,280 

1,987 

Tea <lo. 

2,961 

12,422 

h2 

7,885 





Maat(salted) do. 

.... 

3:1,071 

1,750 

15,290 



2,682 

10,3.55 

2,580 

7,335 

Butter do. 

10,257 

115,832 

5,91 1 

67,475 

5,062 

; 67,220 

4,545 

49.500 

5,055 

74,616 

Cheese .... do. 
Dried hides 

.... 

.... 

1,559 

0,545 

1,261 

8,645 

I 1,979 

10,395 

7,251 

6,920 

of oxen, 
cows,dtu...do. 











Saltfsd ditto. 











ditto do. 

15,246 

161,000 

23,725 

260,855 

39,085 

458,720 

26,079 

.351,790 

80,906 

1,103,352 

Hareskins • do. 


.... 

.... 


.... 

pcs. 12, .500 


691 

3,140 

Lambskins . do. 
Tanned I 

.... 

— 

— 

.... 

396 


1,942 




skins .. do. 1 
Russia lea- > 

.... 

39,944 

3,462 

74,049 

3,466 

89,900 

4,675 

177,630 

9,984 

287,675 

ther or ( 

ynfts.... do.^ 











Ox-boms , . do. 

.... 

570 

.575 

^ 4,420 

.50 

3.50 

147 

700 

370 

3,410 

Sheep's wool do. 

3,402 

72,100 

21,361 

283,585 

36,328 

1,0:49,140 

41,. 55.3 

1,002,559 

66,457 

1,879,047 

Goats* ditto, do. 

.... 

.... 

.... 

.... 

.... 


, .52 

J.50 

289 

1.950 

Furs do. 

Fish (salted and 

84 

83,150 

130 

22,560 

524 

128,840 

' 199 

47,700 

44 

27,350 

smoked)., do. 

1,569 

8,667 

64 

1,035 

1,079 

7,000 

2 

30 



Caviare .... do. 

4,942! 

95,840 

3,293 

70,475 

2,639 

- 38,100 

3,204 

110,030 

2,420 

52,600 

Tallow do. 

160,024 

1,122,311 

244,818 

2,196,832 

286,138 

2,963,12.5 

291,172 

3,160,600 

400,146 

6,299,327 

Candles .... do. 

.... 

59,909 

i:i,885 

147,715 

3,6<>4 

44,(K^ 

89,000 

10,3.53 

147,690 

14,016 

204,682 

Morse-teeth do. 

444 

30,500 

446 

G4,(XK) 

1,076 

648 

3.3,000 

355 

21,100 

Wax do. 

598 

21,550 

4,379 

162,760 

8,750 

330,200 

1 12,408 

582,800 

8,376 

324,300 

Honey do. 

Iron, In bars and 

1,296 

12,510 

772 

5,990 







plates .... do. 
Wrought 
irenand do. 

2,624 

18,500 

17,528 

104,850 

1 

23,432 

132,400 

14,417 

84,000 

> 32,569 

208,290 

steel ar- f cases 
tides.. . J 1 

*. . .. 

— 

.... 

30,232 

— 

1 .59,735 

.... 

87,810 

) 


Copper, wronght 











and un- 











wrought.poods 
Gold, in thread 
and leaf, litres 

.... 

57,664 

6,790 

230,101 

23,564 

941,285 

12,920 

500.745 

5,568 

, a14,167 

1,576 

82,000 

4,069 

220,900 

6,406 

404,000 

1,684 

99,800 

3,419 

211,900 

Wrought sil- 


lier-. ...... Ih*. 

10 

1,000 



8 

800 

28 

500 



Ingots, and gold 


.... 





and silxer 
coin do. 


21,390 




21,500 


169,360 



Tinsel and 









pinchbeck do. 

675 

65,045 

751 

78,550; 

991 

101,5.30 

391 

48,300 

721 

88,800 

Re-exported ... 
HisceUanies. • . . | 


432,874 

...I 

294.424 

186.226 

.... 

139,759 

272,989 


*213^624 


337,232 

Total j 

.... 

6.794,403 

.... 

27.031,960 

.... 

20,063,933 

.... 

29,108,259 

.... 

24.552.205 


4 I 
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KUSSIA 


Fobeiom Merchandize sent from Odessa into the Interior, firom 1825 to 1833. 


ARTICLES. 

1825 

182G 

1827 

1828 

1829 

1830 

1831 

1832 

Pd33 

In Transit 

111 Transit 

In Transit 

In Transit 

In Transit 

In Transit 

In Transit 

In Transit 

In Transit 

Cotton poods 

Cotton thread, 

3, 792* 

6,387 

4,915 

2,376 

• 879 

3,336 

7,938 

19,686 

41,160 

\vhite do. 

ditto 

1,801 

1,110 

1,206 

, 700 

42 

167 I 

572 

727 

2,400 

dyed do. 

7,030 

.5, .Ml 

8,732 

2,085 

• 512 

2,26.5 


1,411 

2,042 

Sandal wood., do 



8,223 

6,161 

6,3(« 

8,029 

10,211 

15,061 

844 

Tinplates do. 

Coiree do. 

J,I75 

1,1 .V2 

.5124 

705 1 

1,140 

380 

420 

626 

2,fi07 

2,75.5 

4,222 

.3,008 

1,718 

.3,82.5 

.5,454 

2,728 

2.464 

InreniKe raliie 

2,797 

3,734 

12,2704 


3.81 1 

7, .500 

8,648 

1 16,667 

8,874 

Oil do. 

27,001 

24,450 

2.5,920 

11,791 

9,167 

• 34,820 

54, .578 

1 44,49.5 

55,144 


.... 

4,772 

1,700 

.... 

.... 

3,105 


1 8,379 

l,2ad 

1,5.50 

1,071 

372 

6 

.... 

3,404 

3,755 


Moldavia ( vedros 

In • 

.... 

.... 

.. . . 

.... 

.... 

• 37 


hds. 4,131 

Champagne . .litla. 

9.438 

7,01)0 

6,4.50 

.... 

.... 

2,630 

10,920 

12.964 

_ , ‘ “ i' hiulM. 

1,014 

8,090 

050 

2,7.30 

775 

190 

hhds.340 
veds. lf>4 

hbdR.9-10 
btls. 170 

11,635 

736 

68 

1,160 

btls.13,565 

i tons 

25 

btls. IS 

.... 

.... 

3,558 

3,644 


Olives poods 

*3,710 


4,993 

,5,.534 

4,850 

8,708 

10.830 

2A91 

4,513 

Pepper do. 

Sugar, re- 
fined , in 
loaves do. 

.3,028 

3, .3 10 

3,884 

2,8.50 

1,496 

.5,365 

5.852 

.5,209 


Sugar, brown, do. 

2,740 

520 

9<50 

608 

400 

1,0.51 

3,140 

2,8*8 

2,393 

Madder do. 

Tobacco, 


.... 

839 

— 

.... 


4,462 

10,630 

.* 

Turkish.. . . do. 
Fruits, fresh, 

21,926 

14,.500 

14,127 

10,.3.58 

6,.500 

10,440 

11,570 


8,599 

no. of pieces 

3,r>22,Mri2 

.3, 27.5,000 

2,797,494 

1,302,696 

.... 

1,6.32,628 

2,476.292 

2,100,200 


dry ... .poods 

122,709 

120,000 

111,210 

62,5.55 

101,812 

128,666 


250,759 

166,63.5 

Silk, raw do. 

405 

2,835 

3,6.50 

1,184 

60?) 

1,964 

2,910 1 

6,418 

1,979 


Mebchandize imported into Odessa in the way of Transit, from 1824 to 1833*. 


ARTI CLES. 

1824 

1825 

1826 

1827 

1828 

1829 

18.30 

1831 

1832 

1833 

1. By RadaivilhoiT : 

roubles. 

roubles. 

roubles. 

roubles. 

roubles. 

roubles. 

roubles. 

roubles. 

roubles. 

roubles. 

'Cotton thread 

. . 

. . 

2.195 

2,840 

.3,839 

10,049 

6,802 

.5,230 

2, .570 

4,089 

— — goods 

501.986 

.512,138 

944,120 

778,517 

2,732,451 ! 

1,108,880 

521, 79> 

197,0.55 

303,407 

310,712 

Woolittii ditto 

1,0.3.5,195 

671,646 

828,.399 

695,8.52 

1,817,079 

1,40.5.700 

491,784 

180, .524 

80.3,531 

485,368 

Silk ditto 

424,090 

30,310 

27.5,880 

419,085 

464,085 

367,022 

268,9.57 

178,974 

34.5,627! 

339,965 

Cloth of linen, &c 

137,887 

201,395 

87,935 

122,736 

137,825 

130,082 

172,133 

97,866 

80,792 

92, .581 

Hides 

9,995 

7,233 

7,405 

8,495 

13,5.50 

12,.390 

14,779 

7,334 

10.991 

16,8.58 

Steel goods ... 

11,095 

7,2,58 

16,115 

13,990 

18,941 

19,697 

12,896 

7,409 

7,363 

10,710 

J ewellery, hard ware, and 
articles of fashion or 









taste 

9,105 

13,388 

8,430 

16,970 

60,842 

66,6.35 

65,.347 

1.5,125 

2.5,096 

12,203 

Straw hats 

3,120 

3,790 

6,100 

5,935 

7,080 

13,04,5 

8,845 

9,535 

273 

10,825 

Musical instrumouts and 










carriages 


11,7.50 

1,3,600 

10,.500 


15,423 

7,160 

6,625 

3,755 

8,300 

Refined sugar 

174*. 365 

8.1,300 

137,79.5 

39,600 

11*1*100, 

361,547 

11,325 

325 

252 

44 

Tea 

13,780 

56,719 

78,46.5 

124,880 

19.3,898 

132,838 

131,185 

131,425 

138,21.5 

164,450 

Furs 

7,760 

12,1.50 

3,675 

26,775 

48,600 

5,860 

8,790 

100 

1,352 

12,305 

Glassware 

Coffee 

•• 

'5,570 

2,900 

9,530 

3,600 

18,610 

3,100 

.3,025 

3,800 

3,255 

760 

1,390 

1,9.50 

Sundry uierchandiae... . 

77,650 

638,949 

74,1 1 1 

64,8.52 

109,882 

128, .530 

52,516 

67,524 

74,579 

90,292 

2. By ocher frontier custom- 








1 


bouses 

7,600 

20,038 


44,500 







Total 

2,4 13, .528 

2,2H‘/,634 

2,487,125 

2,388,657 

5,740,882 

3,784,.523 

1,767,565 

904,81 1 

1,799,193 

1,650,152 


Russian Produce exported from Odessa to Great Britain, from 1830 to 1835. 


ARTICLES. 


1830 

[ 1831 

! 1832 

1833 

1834* 

1835 

Tallow 



..casks 

5,146 

7,784 

6,163 

13,407 

22,771 

18,260 

Wooh^l^slied ., 
Wheat TT: 


..poods 

..chets. 

1,117 

37,010 

6,278 

69,763 

1,407 

33.486 

37,668 

3,500 

34,537 

70,336 

Linseed 


... do. 

977 

3,287 

29,891 

63,798 

11,339 

13,763 

Flax 


..poods 



1 ,452 

17,622 

7,591 

9,873 

Hemp 


... do. 

16,210 

109 

4,444 

14,451 

22,164 

45,100 

Hides 


skins 

2,671 

16,149 

671 

1,500 

39,100 

7,884 

Iron 


... bars 

3,089 

7,389 

300 

11,8.52 

2,541 

Wainscot 


... logs 

... 

... 

414 

501 

675 

463 

Oak pipe 


.staves 

••• 

... 



23,678 
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Vessels, with the Value of their Cargoes, which entered and cleared at Odessa, 

in 1835. 


ENTERED. 


CLEARED. 


COUNTRIES. 


British 

Ionian 

Rnssian .... 
Austrian — 
Sardinian . 

Greek 

Ottoman .... 

Dutch 

Hanoverian. 
S]^ish ...., 
Prussian ...., 



Value of 
Cargoes. 



Tonnage. 


19,001 

2,543 

29,100 

24,160 

^4,700 

6,320 

938 

458 

340 

180 

280 


Value of 
Cargoes. 


£ 

474,940 
14,000 
Not stated. 
129,800* 

I Not stated. 


1,128,823 


— The total value is obtained from the custom-house, to Avliich, as regards the exports, is 
added 10 per cent for charges of shipment. Tlie custom-house returns are generally underrated. 

Imports into Odessa, in each Year from 1836 to 1838. 


DESCRIPTION. 


Wine caiiVs 

bottifs 

Porter casks 

— — bottles 

Rum ankers 

Sugar poods 

refined do. 

GofToe (to. 

Tea do. 

Fruit, fresh do. 

— — dried do. 

Olives do. 

Spices do. 

Tobacco do. 

Drugs do. 

Cotton wool do. 

twist do. 

manufactures do. 

Woollen ditto. do. 

Linen ditto do. 

Silk, raw do. 

manufactures do. 

Dyeing stuffs do. 

Olive oil do. 

Lead do. 

Tin and tinplates do. 

Gold and silver coin do. 

Wood for furniture do. 

Hardwares do. 

Earthenware and glassware . do 

iewfeUery and watches do* 

Coral do. 

Corks do. 

Rooks and pictures do. 

Turkish manufactures do. 

Perfumery do. 

Coals do. 

Garriam, 9ie do. 

HiscelUueous do. 


Total raluo, roubles. . 



'‘’®SchtnVe”J!*^«ch ve?r^} ^ ^ per £| 812,556 22 ru. 50 per £ 855.200 




























imported into, and exported from, Odessa, in each of the Years 1834 and 1833'. 
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Quantities and Value of Exports from Odessa, in each Year from 1836 to 1838. 


• 

description. 

183C 

1837 

1838 

Quantities. 

Value. 

Quantities. 

Value. 

^Quantities. 

Value. 

Wheat cbet werts 

Kye do. 

Barley, oats, and other grain, do. 

Linseed do. 

Ilempseed and cress-seed .. . do. 

Tallow poods 

candles do. 

Wool do. 

Hemp do. 

Flax do. 

Cables and cordage da. 

Hides, raw do. 

dressed do. 

Wax do. 

Iron do. 

1'insel do. 

4mbtir do. 

Potash do. 

Tiisber and wooS do. 

Butter do. 

Fins do. 

Sailclotli and linens pieces 

Seahorse teeth poods 

Staves do. 

Woollen manufactures do. 

Coin do. 

Miscellaneous do. 

— — re-<}iported do. 

Total vaU'«, roubles.. •• 

Total at average rate of ex« > 
change in each year ) 

■ 878.707 
74,222 
54,620 
40,977 
18,388 
361,222 
9,857 
108,7JB 
61,308 
6,366 
43,955 
52,014 

11.845 

30 

5.5.845 
46,385 

***io6 

48,261 

”6*231 

712 

lV,946 

1,088 

*2,894 

roubles. 

15, .532,880 
715,691 
(A1,115 
1,293,.5.53 
307,090 
4,261,610 
137,227 
6,179,105 
487.454 
81,659 
295,026 
570,733 
418,100 
2,220 

322.. 315 
1,281,862 

146.000 
139,580 

160.000 
329,(>67 

17,504 

1 76,542 

1 18,0.54 

68,220 
245,975 
121,400 
89,791 

98.. 5.50 
305,311 
340,900 
255,038 

- 953,062 
72,2.51 
141,708 
74,372 
8,848 
301,996 
8,277 
98,665 
24,033 
1,293 

31, .5.52 
8,002 
6,681 

49,112 

3, .557 

1 66^ 
17,020 

.3.424 

2.534 

1,260 

864 

rouble B. 
17,440,131 
691,734 
1,462,700 
1,962,645 
104,733 
3,458,956 
109,136 
.5,206,453 
201,828 
13,003 
273,131. 
71,694 
276,835 

288,880 

133,447 

79,900 

71,6.50 

1.50.000 

151.. 344 

[ .54,2.59 

36,880 

.54,232 

78,025 

3.3.5,713 

208.. 500 
223,380 

22.000 
114,685 
160,291 
126,290 

991,061 
44,341 
13.5,092 
141,481 
5,491 
271,937 „ 
2,479 
107,589 
1.5,917 
• 2,298 

^ 66,381 

4,637 
1,224 
4,458 
28,200 
8,939 

28l 

2,803 

850 

1,608 

* 270 

279 

roubles. 

19,897,687 
480,226 
],.301,.549 
3,4ryQ,762 
76,163 
3,438,326 
37,610 
6,.598,841 
164,609 
24,378 • 
426,143 
34,110 
77,400 

221. . 360 
172,406 
306,1.30 
20,3,900 

I 137,160 

40.000 
24,381 

148,146 

9,416 

42,643 

1.3.5.0. 50 
48:), 242 

2.5.000 
124,847 

8,200 

3.730 

911.227 

75,344 


34,936,172 

.... 

33,5.52,1.55 

.... 

38.379,946 

22 ru. 50 per £ 

£1,5.52,718 

22 ru. 54 per £ 

£1,488,574 : 

21 rii. 80 per 

1,760, 547 


Value of Exports from, and Imports into, the Port of Odessa, in the different 
Years, from 1802, 1804, 1805, 1812, 1814, and to 1839 inclusive. 


YEARS. 

Exports. 

Imjwrts. 

YEARS. 

Exports. 

Imports. 

1802 

roubles. 

1,534,000 

roubles. 

719,000 

1825 

roubles. 

20,029,000 

roubles. 

8,424,000 

1804 

2,339,000 

l,i,^3,000 

1826 

14,711,000 

9,123,000 

1805 

3,399,000 j 

2,156,000 

1827 

18,479,000 

12,769,000 

1812 

1,855,000 

2,165,000 

1828 

/ 1,673,000 

6,193,000 

1814 

7,220,000 

4,886,000 

1829 

6,794,000 

7,156,000 

1815 

14,664,000 

4,316,000 

18.30 

27,031,000 

14,278,000 

1816 

37,717,000 

4,204,000 

lt?31 

20,063,000 

12,351,000 

1817 

41,936,000 

19,710,000 

1832 

» 29,108,000 

14,983,000 

1818 

20,635,000 

14,191,000 

1833 

24,552,000 

14,381,000 

1819 

15,225,000 

8,398,000 

ll.i34 

19,273,000 

14,989,000 

1820 

16,581,000 

7,729,000 

18.35 

23,981,000 

17,539,000 

1821 

16,088,000 

6,065,000 

18.36 

34,361,000 

18,282,000 

1822 

|3, 008,000 

7,21 6, ooa 

1837 

33,426,000 

19,231,000 

1823 

15,913,000 

8,554,000 

1838 

38,380,000 

21,309,000 

1824 

13,039,000 

6,946,000 

1839 

48,6.36,350^ 


The total official value of imports reduced to sterlinp^ money was d^lared for 18^ at 
962,018Z. sterling, and in 1841 at 920, 156^. sterling; and of exports in 1840 at I,9ifl8i526/. 
sterling, and in 1841 at 1,792,962/. sterliipf. 






mi 

« I o 


Value of 
Curgucs. 


Ode<ifla 

Ovidiupol ... 
Kherson .. . 
Nicolaew ... 
Theodosia . . 
Ktipaturia . . 
Kertsch . •• • 
Taganrog . . . 
Maiioiipol .. 
Other j^rts. 


Total . . . 
1828. 

Odessa 

Ovidinpol 

Kherson 

>Iicolaew 

Theodosia 

Eupatoria 

Kertsch 


67 

455 

roulilrs cop. 
108,538 90 

478 

210 

478 

2,204,047 5.5 

.14 

145 

154,079 13 

21 

33 

39,102 45 

9 

9 

24,224 85 

175 

218 

200,582 05 

83 

127 

37.1,078 50 

42 

88 

134,002 05 

2 

2 

1,710 

901 

1770 

3,300,080 


jflvidiopol . 
I Kherson .. 


|Tlieodo«ia . 
Eupatoria . 


Taganrog.. .. 

Rostow 

Marioupol 
Other ports . 


Total... 

1829. 

Odessa 

Ovidiopol 

Kherson 

Kicolaew 

Theodosia 

Eupatoria 

Kertsch 

Taganrog 

Rostow 

Marioupol 

Other ports 


300 32 392 

l.w .. iri8 
3 455 458 
93 19 102 

6 12 8 
3 10 19 

141 292 433 
14 115 29 

.. 2S4 284 

54 17 71 

3 15 18 

835 1257 2092 


72 15 87 

74 l« 84 

3 10 19 

123 212 355 ' 

47 47 

70 70 

63 37 100 


Loaded hy the Government. 
1830. 

Odessa. .\ . ... 

Oridio^KL* 

Kherson 

Nicolaew 

Theodosia 

Eupatoria 

Kertsch 

Taganrog 

Rostow 

Marioupol 

Ismail 

Ackerman 

Other ports 


078 52 730 

80 .. 80 
40 771 811 
104 68 172 

46 67 103 

13 85 48 

330 410 740 
60 142 192 
2 165 167 
01 67 118 

13 1 14 

18 90 108 

35 32 07 

1470 ! 1886 3350 


2,576,174 

83,115 

1 , 1,122 

01,314 

289,428 

079,004 

l(K),200 

27,809 

17,9.53 


1,930,403 
94,175 
22, ‘/aO 
205,732 
2G(i,800 
378,307 
223,011 
83,121 


4,671,036 

347,217 

67,184 

59,108 

552,810 

742,608 

385,900 

141,091 

872 

54,868 

46,943 


Ovidiopol . 
Kherson . . . 
Nicolaew . . 
Theodosia . 
Eupatoria . 


Ismail .... 
Ackerman 


Nicolaew.. 
- Theodosia . 


Rostow 6 

Marioupol 68 

Otchakow 11 

Ismail 6 

Ackerman 21 

Anapa 29 



1 With 

1 Cargoes 

TOTAL. 

Value of 
Cai^oes. 

367 

51 

418 

roubles. 

36,559 

13 

1 

14 

2,215 

58 

358 

416 

4,981,034 

47 

60 

113 

8«9,915 

16 

26 

42 

77,135 

5 

9 

14 

111,045 

183 

115 

298 

410.800 

40 

56 

96 

1,102,182 

. . 

120 

120 

781,199 

46 

14 

00 

49,624 

8 

, , 

8 

15 

37 

52 

45,010 

12 

7 

19 

58,524 

810 

800 

1070 

8,018,842 

59.1 

63 

056 

68,082 

18 


18 


09 

660 

729 

4.704.470 

56 

97 

153 

725,974 

35 

28 

03 

00,032 

2 

12 

14 

66,5.14 

297 

240 

543 

440..1GH 

29 

159 

188 

1,13.1 811 

5 

204 

209 

90.1,590 

91 

63 

144 

138,588 

10 

.. 

10 

39 

34 

73 

1 42,907 

49 

34 

83 

73,7.14 

1293 

1590 

2883 

8,487,550 

410 

254 

670 

3,719.037 

132 

566 

098 

4,20.1,447 

03 

55 

118 

309,541 

28 

44 

72 

189,104 

30 

10 

,46 

50,027 

7 

14 

21 

44,476 

33 

15 

48 

25,980 

61 

604 

715 

574,073 

150 

181 

331 

1,020,758 

0 

154 

I6U 

622,399 

68 

00 

167 

168,926 

11 

, , 

11 

5 

3 

8 

66,172 

21 

54 

75 

180,653 

29 

14 

43 

30,041 





1050 

2133 

3183 

11,265,302 


Total 


0,055,583 
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Navigation of Odessa in 1839. 


D*ESCRIPTION. 

ARRIVED. 

DEPARTED. 


Tonnage. 

Crews. 

Value of 
Cargoes. 

Vessels. 

Tonnage. 

Crews. 

Value of 
Cargoes. 





dS 


* 


£ 


305 

75.009* 

3,539 


200 

G2.699 

2,900 

984.820 


93 

23,142 

1,305 


70 

19,102 

1,105 



14 

3.855 

209 


M 

3,855 

209 

26,940 

Austrian 

210 

00,517 

2,510 


190 

58,9G4 

2,307 

301,520 

Sardinian 

120 

20,508 ^ 

l,(Mj9 


117 

25,894 

1,036 



114 

22,822 

1,721 


84 

19/416 

1,204 

42,000 

French 

13 

2,011 

102 


12 

2,424 

151 

Ottoman 

18 

2,499 

198 


20 

2,980 

231 


Neapolitan 

84 

18,120 

1,202 

Vide 

80 

17,323 

1,211 


Tuscan 

6 

1 1,482 

75 

G 

.1.482 

75 

15,000 

Hanoverian 

4 

028 

39 

Remarks. 

4 

G28 

39 

Swedish 

3 

022 

34 


3 


34 

9,800 • 

Dutch •. . . 

1 

172 

9 


1 

^ n2 

9 


Belgian 

Prussian 

3 

508 

31 


1 

184 

9 

8,100 

2 

412 

21 


2 

412 

21 


American 

1 

310 

16 


1 

310 

10 

3,300 

Mecklcuburg 

1 

184 : 

11 


1 

184 

11 


\^;|]^hian . 

Saroim 

3 

34G 

25 


3 

.34G 

25 


3 

290 

24 


3 

290 

24 


Danish 

1 

210 

11 


1 

210 

11 

1,200 

Portuguese 

1 

190 

11 


* 

190 

11 

1,050 

. Tttal 

1000 

240,557 1 

12,942 

1,1 73,9.50 

88G 

217,087 

11,425 

i 2,011,425* 


% Thu total values are obtuined Iroiu the cuatom-huuRe, and may be supposed as geuerally utideriaced. 


As heretofore no means are possessed to distinguish the value of imports under the 
several flags, and that of exports only, from some of the consulates. 

To the custom-house estimate of the exports 10 per cent have been added for charges 
on shipments. 

Thf^-principal exports to Great Britain in 1839 consist of wheat, 301,901 quarters ; lin- 
seed, 101,300 quarters ; tallow, 8695 casks ; wool, 2,859,732 lbs.; honey, 50,472 lbs. ; 
and staves, 28,289 pieces. 

Of the 305 vessels which entered the port of Odessa, 244 came in in ballast. The 
rest brought coals and ballast. 

** Navigation of Odessa in 1840. 

ARRIVED. DEPARTED. 


DESCRIPTION. 



Vessels. Tonnage. 

Crews. 

Value of 
Cargoes. 

Vessels. 

Tonnage. 

Crews. 

Value of 
Cargoes. 

British •• 

105 

39,808 

1878 


204 

62,559 

2390 

£ 

859,090 

Russian • 

70 

18,794 

1128 


G4 

1G,520 

982 

Ionian . 


223 

281 


19 

5,223 

281 

35,000 

275,950 

Austrian .. 

13.5 

42,241 

1584 


150 

48,738 

1919 

Sardinian. 

82 

16,782 

1200 


KG 

17,640 

128G 

Greek. .. 

74 

14,402 

1194 


83 

16,428 

1274 


Neapolitan. 

43 

8,702 

GOB 


47 

9,402 

080 


Tuscan 

0 

1,476 

74 

Vide 

7 

1,GH8 

94 


French 

0 

1,054 

81 

Remarks. 

G 

1,654 

HI 

15,000 



3 

582 

38 

3 

582 

38 

Dutch 

] 

184 

10 


1 

184 

10 


Swedish • . . . 


504 

18 


1 

564 

18 

5,000 

Belgian .... 




2 

384 

22 

American... 

1 

220 

13 


1 

220 

13 

3,300 

Ottoman.. .. 

23 

2,895 

247 


2G 

3,108 

280 

Samiot 

5 

495 

38 


4 

404 

30 


Walachian . 

1 

132 

9 


1 

132 

9 




154,214 



711 

175,490 

9413 

2,383,700* 


, * The total valnes are obtained from the custom .bouse, and may be considered as materially underrated. 


As heretofore no means are found to distinguish the value of imports uhder the scjj^eral 
flags ; and that of exports only from some of the consulates. ^ 

In the custom-house estimate of the exports, 10 per cent are here added for the cliarges 
of shipment. 

During this year^ the following articles have been shipped to Great Britain : 

Wheat, 176,860 quarters ; linseed, 90,455 quarters ; tallow, 16,019 casks, equal to 
7842 tons; hemp, 118 tons; wool, 7199 bales, or 2,496,996 lbs.; bristles, 2840 lbs.; 
salted ton wes and hams, 9252 lbs.; staves, 10,362 pieces. 

The above returns are made up from the bills of lading exhibited in the consular office. 
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Imports and Exports at the Port of Odessa during the Years 1840jl841,and 1842. 


Imports. 

Baw cotton . . . . 

. cwt. 

1840. 

25,745 . 


1841. 

8,597 

i • • 

1842. 

20,631 

Cotton twist . 

• 

2,284 


2,388 

m 9 

2,133 

Raw silk . • •• 

• 99 

255 . 


512 . 


429 

Tea .... 

• 99 

267 • . 


639 


897 

Coffee . . . . 

• 99 

, 4,785 . 


3,331 , 

. • • 

4,833 

Sugar, refined ; 

• 99 

15,479* 


13,635 


24,111 

1,733 

— raw 

• 99 

1,269 . 


2,248 , 


Olive oil • . . 

• 99 

11,266 


18,377 


40,977 


Olives 

. „ 2,755 . ^ 

. 3,916 . 

. . 3,829 

Pepper .... 

• ,, 5,688 • 

„ 2,704 . 

. 3,076 

. 3,824 

Tobacco . • ' 

. 2,6f^3 . 

. . 2,179 

Dried fruit . 

„ 102,770 

. 103,567 

. 74,925 

Tinplates and lead 

. „ 179 . 

. 653 

. . 5,890 

Wood for furniture 

„ 4,989 

. 5,327 

. 11,678 

Salt • . . . 

. tons 20,402 . 

106 


Wine .... 

hogslieads 19,284 

. 23,680 

. 10,659 

!OlttO a . a • 

. bottles 33,860 . 

. 66,622 . 

. 49,217 

Rum .... 

. gallons 6,536 

. 7,089 

. 6,423 

Colouring materials . 

. value £29,524 . 

* 10,635 . 

. . 17,385 

Drugs .... 

26,613 

. 10,430 

. 27,000 

Manufactures , 

„ 163,124 , 

. 145,893 . 

. . 111,689 

Sundries 

„ 133,763 

. 89,663 

. 198,043 

Coin, gold, and silver 

„ 81,533 . 

. 115,871 . 

. . 117j694 
985,5167., ac- 

. Total value of imports for 1840, 962,0 18f. — 1841, 
cording to the official report from the custom-house. 

920,156/.— 1842, 

Exports. 

1840. 

^1841 . 

1842. 

Wheat 

. quarters 568,055 . 

. 518,667 . 

. . 621,664 

Rye .... 

1,807 



Barley .... 

„ 6,668 . 

. 3,047 


Oats 

. „ ♦ 

. 7,843 


Indian com . 

62,850 . 

. 9.066 . 

. . 1,288 

Peas 

„ 3,543 

. 2,215 

. 2,385 

Flour .... 

• „ • • 

, , 

. . 10,057 

Linseed 

124,973 

. 60,603 

. 47,896 

Hempseed 

„ 503 . 

. . 

. . 4,009 

Wool 

ovi;. 31,426 . • 

. 40,401 

. 45,858 

Hides 

* ^9 • • 

. . 10,521 

Hemp and fiax . 

. tons 190 

314 

83 

Tallow .... 

. „ 6,222 . 

. 5,932 . 

. . 9,256 

Potashes . 

. „ ‘ 126 

251 

21 

Iron .... 

. v„ 176 . 

252 . 

. . 49 

Copper 

28 

47 

47 

Cables and cordage 

. cwt. 13,375 . 

. 11,227 . 

. . 7,231 

Wax 

819 

976 

253 

Butter .... 

• 99 • • 

■ • 

. . . 344 

Caviare 

„ 380 

265 

995 

Candles . ^ . 

• 99 


. . 2,873 

Stai«^> timber, deals, &c. 
Gold twist and spangles , 

. value £ 22,255 

. 2,672 

. 1,900 

7,155 . 

. 4,392 . 

. . 18,173 

Manufactured articles . 

„ 8,196 

. 6,850 

. 17,275 

Sundries 

82,310 . 

. 65,460 . 

. . 24,882 


OUUUTieS . . • . yy Oi2,01U . . , DO, *101/ . , . :6%yOO^ 

Total value of exports for 1840, 1,986,5261.-1841, 1,792,9621.-1842, 1,881,5051., 
according to the official Beport of the custom-house. 
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Imports at Odessa, by British Ships, from Great Britain, iu 1842. 


articles. 

Refined sugar 

Ilavanua ditto 

Quantity. 


" 

2,(M)0 

A'trppcr •••••••••••«• 


L.'KH) 

Kum 

piiucheuna 

' 66 


....bottleo 

120,(K)0 

Cotton wool 


3,000 

Cotton twiat 


2,280 


Value. ARTICLES. 

£ 

44,200 Woollen, cotton, and silk goods 

l.OSO Hardware 

18,000 Earthenware and glass 

4,000 Tiuptates a 

• 4,200 Dye and other woods 

720 Drugs 

.3,300 Irot.n chain cables, and machinery 

fi,0(M» Coals tons 10,000 

1(7,000 I 

Total value 


Value. 

£ 

60,000 

6,500 

3.200 

1.200 
2,800 
.^.300 
.*1,400 
8,300 

184,370 


This return is made from inquiry at the custom-house — no better means are possessed, 
the shipmasters not being- bound $o deliver copies of their manifests to the consulate. 


Return of Exports from 

Odessa shipped for the Ports of^ Great 

Britain iFi 

1840, 

1841, and 1842 

w 




1840. 

1841. 

1842. 

Wheat 

quarters 

176,860 . 

. 115,098 . 

. 200,592 


» 

2,342 



Indian corn 

}f 

3,442 . 

. 1,755 . 

568 

Peas .... 

j) 

253 

45 


Linseed . • 

>> 

90,456 . 

. 12,258 . 

. 11,252 

Rajiesved 

Tallow 


2,008 

5,585 

402 

tons 

7,842 . 

. 4,765 

8,851 

Hemp .... 


1J8 

287 

45 

Flax 

?> 

• 



Wool .... 

cwt. 

22,294 

. 22,258 

. 17,540 

Bristl iS 

>9 

25 



Tongues and hams 

99 

82 



Staves 

pieces 

10,362 


143 

Bones .... 

tons 

. , 

110 

Horns 

number 

, , 

. . . 

. 20,788 

The above (pianAties £ 

xtractod from the bills of 

adiiig inscribed in the Consular 


Register of Clearances. 

Return of the principal Articles of Import sent from the Port and Town of 
Odessa into the Interior of the Empire in 1840, 1841, and 1842, on Payment 
of Duties, at the rate of four-fifths of the Duties of the General Tariff; the 
remaining- one-fifth having been already paid on all Imports when brought 
to Odessa. 


Raw cotton 

• 

. cwt. 

1840. 

16,860 


1841. 

15,360 

1842. 

. . 117,254 

Cotton twist 

• • 99 

1,187 


1,640 

1,529 

Raw silk . 

• 99 

255 


512 

. . 434 

Coffee . 

• • 99 

1,220 


758 

1,146 

Olive oil . 

• 99 

16,180 


14,278 . 

. . 29,252 

Olives . 

• • 99 

2,632 


1,823 

1,879 

Pepper and spices 

• 99 

2,671 


2,040 

. . 3,175 

Tobacco . . 

' • 99 

1,648 


2,683 

. 2,179 

Fruit * > • 

• 99 

59,357 


40,592 

. . 63,729 

Wood for furmture 

• * 99 

2,842 


2,053 

787 

Salt 

Wine . . . 

. tons 

- . value £ 

12,724 

27,432 


25,869 

. ^‘^400 

Colouring materials . 

• 99 

29,835 


8,923 , 

. , 9,853 

Drugs . 

• • 99 

17,085 


10,017 

, 45,403 

Manufactures 

• 99 

4,948 


10,259 , 

. . 10,723 

Stmdries, including rum, 
ter, &c. 

por- 

• 99 

20,220 


23,082 , 

, . 128,917 


Total value £ 425,326 

, . 

£ 386,803 

. £ 516,617 


The above return was obtained from the custom-house. 
VOL. ir. 4 k 
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Return of Duties levied at Odessa in 18 il and 1842 * 

Levied for the Imperial Treasury: ^ 

/ ^ 1841 . 1842 . 

On imports sent into the interior of tlie empire at f 

of the general duties, according to the tariff .£90,437 . . . . 108,952 

For the 12 per cent additional duty . . * . 7,434 . « • 9,341 

For ditto ditto on the ^ duties on all imports entered 

for the towm, &c. &c. . . . . • . . 9,464 . . . . 12,857 

On foreign salt . . . . . . . 1 6, 1 03 

On exports ........ 25,932 . . . • 32,831 


Dues for the Hicliclieu Lyceum . • . . fSjlOO . . * 3,540 

£ 152,470 • 167,521 

Levied for the Benefit of the Town: viz. — 

1841 . 1842 . 

On all imports entered from abroad for the town at J of 

the tariff duties ...... .£76,300 . . . . 79^/69 

Dues on grain exported . . . . . .1,712 . . . 1,989 

Port charges ........ 1,946 . . . 2,060 

Levied for lighthouses ...... 689 • • • . 063 


Total . . • £233,117 .... 252,002 

The total amount of duties in 1810 was 254,126/., according to official report from the 
custom-house. 

Return of the extreme Prices of the principal Articles of Import and Earport, 
and of the extreme Rates of Exchange and Freights at Odessa, in 1841 and 
1842. 


TRICES. 

Highest. Lowest. 



£ 


(L 

£ 

6’. 

• rf. 

Raw cotton (Smyrna) • 

. 0 

0 


0 

0 

per pound. 

Cotton twist 

. 0 

J 

4 

0 

0 

94 

Reiined sugar .... 

. 0 

0 

7 

0 

0 

5 „ 

Coffee .... 

. 0 

1 

3 

0 

0 


Olive oil .... 

. 0 

1 

0 

0 

0 


Wheat .... 

. 1 

13 

0 

.... 0 

19 

4 per quarter. 

Rye 

. 1 

2 

6 

0 

17 

0 

Barley .... 

. 0 

15 

0 

‘.... 0 

12 

0 

Oats ..... 

. 0 

15 

0 

0 

12 

0 

Linseed . . . ' . 

. 2 

1 

0 

1 

15 

0 

Tallow ..... 

. 1 

15 

6 

1 

10 

0 per cwt. 

Common wool, washed . 

.* 0 

0 


.... 0 

0 

4-^ per pound. 

Isigay wool, washed . . * . 

. 0 

0 

9 

.... 0 

0 

8 

Merino wool, washed . 

. 0 

1 

8 

0 

1 

1 


EXCHANGES IN BOTH YEARS. 


On London . 
„ Paris 
„ Vienna . 


Highest. Lowest. 

6 rbls. 50 c. silver per £ to 5 r. 87 c* silver. 
426 fr, per 1(X) rbls. silver „ 402 fr. 

163 conv. flo. per lOOr. silver,, 154 conv. flo. 


FREIGHTS. 


To England 

„ Marseilles . 

„ Leghorn 
„ Trieste 
„ Constantinople 


Highest. Lowest. 

f75s. .... 35s. per ton. 

. < or or 

* 11^, 6d, .... 5^. 3d, per quarter. 

• 4J .... 3^ fr. per charge. 

. 42 .... 30 soldi per sack. 

. 42 .... 28 kreuzers per stair. 

. 60 .... 40 paras per kilo. 
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The foregoing is made up from the ix^ports of sworn brokers. 

The lowest prices of grain stated have not app(!arcd in the consular weekly returns of 
priceif, being, for parcels of quah’ty and condition, unfit for exportation. 

Extract from Consul Yeames^s Reports for the Years 1841 and 1842. 

The import trade in particular is of a nature to afford little matter for remark, in con- 
sequence of its prohibitive system. ♦ 

“ The manufacturing districts arc at too great a distance to draw their raw materials 
through this quaiixjr ; and foreign manufactured goods are considered to be mostly limited 
to the consumption of Odessa itscLti which, by j)rivilcge, is relieved froni the same prohibitions. 
There is, however, reason to sujipose that a much larger amount goes into the country, and 
is brought from abroad to Odessa, than the value which appears npo^the returns. 

‘‘ Great numbers come from the neighbouring provinces to dress ; and the town does 
in consequence abound in tailors and milliners. The tastes and extravagant habits of the 
jli^ussiaii gentry arc here freely iinlulgcd ; and perhaps in no other place, relatively to its 
state of society, is so much expended in this way. 

“ The bulk of the manufactured goods consumed here is decidedly British, which have in 
a. great met^ure driven away the French and German. 

“,As to Russian manufactures they may be said to he unknown here. The largest 
towns in the interior of the empire continue to be deficiently supplied, even with the home 
manufactures, and their inhabitants are obliged to look to the fairs for a pciiodical provision. 
These fairs are, therefons very numerous, but their necessity shows the unadvanced state of 
national prosperity. 1 may here mention that tlie article of stockings is not yet in ge- 
neral qse in the classes above the common, comprising the ofticers of the army who replace 
themtiy w rappers. 

The operations of the new tariff Avill not materially affect the trade of Odessa ; as it 
will be subjected o)ily to one-fifth of the additional duties. 

“ The export trade of Odessa, if not stationary, has been tending to decrease, not so 
much from the ahsen.ce of demand as from a deficiency of production at a reasonable price. 

“ The price of wheat was kept up alone by the demand from England, though of the 
518,607 quarters exported, only 115,098 quarters were shipped direct for British ports. 
The hulk of the wheat lierc is of inferior quality, and goes to Tm*key and some of the Me- 
diterranean ports. 

“ A large, quantity of Austnan, Italian, and Greek shipping is exclusively employed in 
the com trade of the Black Sea. 

“ The production of wlieat in tliis country has not increased, notwithstanding the high 
prices that liave ruled for several •years exceeding what has been considered remunerating 
pi-ices. 

“ The quantity of wheat at present on hand for shipi^ent to England in the sjiring, is 
about 75,000 quarters ; the cost of which on hoard will exceed 33s. per quarter. 

Oilseeds are becoming an important article h£ export from the Russian ports of the 
Black Sea; but the crops of 1841 and the preceding autijmn liaving been very scanty, the 
export has fallen off considerably, and the greati r j)art of it w^as last year diverted from 
England to France, where the failure of the olive croj) has led to the use of linseed oil in the 
manufacture of soap by a new process. 

“ The quality of the Black Sea linseed is very fine, and fetches a higher price than 
that from tlie Baltic. The price here has been seldom (throughout the yeai*) under 40.9. 
per quarter. The rapesced of this country is wild or self sown, and is, therefore, of very 
inferior quality. * ^ 

“ Tallow being mostly the produce of the soutlxern provinces of Russia, a greSf part of 
its export would be through her southern ports, were it not for tlio large caj)ital employed, 
which diverts it to the north. This course commenced before the Black Sea ports were 
opened, and long habit has confirmed it. Besides which the tallow markets of St. Peters- 
burg and London are often made the field of gambling transactions, wherein buyers and 
sellers have no view to deliveries; an excitement is thus created tending still more to pro- 
duce a disregai*d to the real interests of the trade itself. 

“ The wool trade in this country has been extremely depressed by tlic absence of de- 
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mand within and without the country. The production of the fine wools is not [^cat, and 
its increase may have for a long time been checked by the present discouragement excited 
by the success of a few intelligent and thrifty foreigners who first engaged in this pursuit at 
an early period and under very favourable circumstances. The Ilussian htndholders adopted 
extravagant notions ^n the subject, and formed establishments of Meiino sheep on a very 
large scale, without considering the extraordinary ‘/neans, which are at times indispensable 
for their support. As they wore at first i^npatient for laige profits, so now they are utterly 
disgusted with reverses, iu’ising in part from their inability to meet unexpected expenses. 
The consequence has been that an immense number of Morino sheep were last year slaugh- 
tered for their skins and tallow. It is still a question if the j)roduction of the fine wools can 
be largely undertaken with safety and profit on the steppe^ of Russia, by reason of the sum- 
mer drought and of the severe winters, both common to this climate. The difficulty and 
cost of making hay extremely great in consequence of scanty l^rbage and of want of 
hands, wliilst it frequently happens that the sheep are to be kiipt under shelter and fed diu*- 
ing three or four montlis. Several such winters have been consecutivii. 

“ The question of shipping required in the Black Sea for the trade with England, neces- 
sitated a combination, which, under present circumstances, is one of the principa l obslsfcies 
to its progress and prosperity, causing such enormous variations in the rates of freight which 
took place last year, -when they ranged from to 7 os. per ton. 

“ The same uncertainty prejudices alike the British sliij) which comes seeking freight. 

“ The exchanges at Odessa are chiefly ruled by those at St. Petersburg, wlicre bfils on 
London, drawn here, are generally scut for negotiation, of wliieli the proceeds arc remitted 
back in transfers on the branch im})erial bank. 

“ There are tellers of bills on the Exchange of this place, but operations have been con- 
siderably restricted since the stoppage of the smuggling trade fonnerly carried oji from 
countines which gave rise then to a constant call for remittances. Tliere arc man';^ very 
wealthy Greek merchants at Odessa, hut in geru^ral the present state of credit is weak. 

“ It has been said that wliat is most wanted for the prosj)ority of this country are good 
roads and an improved navigation of the rivers, and a stimulus to their industry, by nii iin- 
j)rov(unent iu the condition of the people. Of the latter benefit the people are entirely 
nneonscious, * 

I'he atteiiqits made by the local governments at such improvements (at least in these 
jiarts, the most fertile of the cinjure) have always been failures, whether l*j •om the poverty 
of tlie finances, or a want of earnestness. 

“ It is notorious that every public work, in the shape of a hit of causeway or a bridge, is 
considered a nuisance, because it is siu^e to he(!om(* a new or greater obstruction. 

“ 1 have stated, and I can with confid(*nce again affirm, that at present no progi’oss of 
improvement is visible in tliis country, and that its iiowei^of production is stationary, ifit bo 
not falling ofi*.’* — Odessa, 1842. 

N.\-{ iGATioy of Odessa in 1S41. 

A R p I V E D. I I) K l» A R E I). 

N'etiscls 

174 
04 

2r» 

IIT) 

SI 
71 
10 
7 
:i 
2 
2 
1 
1 
1 
I 
J 
4 
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The total values of imports and exports are obtained from the local custom-house, 
to that of the exports 10 per cent being here added for the charges of shipment. 

of tlic 174 arrivals, 40 had coals, 105 were in ballast, 23 liad manufactures, 1 manu- 
factures and sugar, 4 wine, and 1 coffee. 

Of the 176 departures, 7 had wool and tallow, 6 wool and wheat, 6 wool, 2 wool and 
linseed, 110 wdieat, 1 wheat and linseed, 1 wheat and bones, 2 seed and wheat, 2 wheat 
and peas, 3 linseed, 29 tallow, and 7 ballast. ^ 

« 

The import trade at Odessa in 1842, exceeded by a tnfling amount that of the 
two preceding years, in conscf|uence of the larger (piantities of olive oil and refined 
sugar introduced. Of these articles, the first is almost wholly cai'rlcd into the country 
even as far as Moscow ; while tlie consumption of the latter is colifined by the tariff to 
this town, though a pj^rt may no doubt be smuggled out of it. In Avinc there was a 
considerable falling off ; and so there appears to have been likewis^iji manufactures ; but 
on this head the official rejiort may be distrusted, as j)recisc information can hardly be 
obtained. The shijis that carry out manufactured goods from British and otlier 2 )ort 3 
ft^M^dessa, seldom bring them to their destination, the imj)ortcrs hcire preferring to Jiave 
them traushipjied in the BosplnuMis, into the steamers which run between Constantinople 
and this [ilace ; in order to avail themselves of certain fiicilities accordc‘d in favoin* of 
tlf(' steam navigation, for the eustoni-bouse entries, whercliy some vexations fonnalities 
are avoided. 

A nvw item hi the return^ ilutl of opiums for the value of 25,000/., would have de^ 
served more partieular notice, were its future inlrodnefion not arrested hy a duty, w?iich 
has come into force since the beyinnhig of the present year. This drug, imported from 
Smyrna, was tsent to Moscow, destined for the caranfns going to Kialthla. The duty 
now iniposed is 40 silver rouhles per pood, equal to lis, Gd, per pound English, which is 
considered as implying prohibition, 

“ The quantity of wheat exjK)rted w^as 6?1,664 quarters ; 200,592 quarters were for 
England, and the remainder chiefly for Genoa, Leghorn, ISIarseilles, and other 2 >orts of 
the Mediterranean. The purchases for British account had, in most part, been made late 
in tli(> autumn of 184l, though the shipments were long delayed by reason of the sus- 
])ended navigation in the winter : those for the Mediterranean were on tlie otlier hand 
made, in great paii:-, after the cessation of demand for England, and when jmees had 
r(;ceded from oOs. and 32.y. to 22s. «and 20.s-. per tpiartcr. 7V/c grain speculations were 
throughout unsuccessfid, but those for England were nothing less than ruinous. The 
commission merchants lu'ro Avere Iiowcaxu* not im’olved in the losses, for they w'ere in time 
to detain the wheat, and by its resale to cover their unpaid drafts. In this manner 
many ships that came chartered,^ found no cargoes, and had to jjarticipate in the dis- 
asters that ensued : more than tAvtuity vessels AA’ero thus circumstanced in one (!onccrii. It 
may be observed that the piices of wheat in this place are a^ected much more by a demand 
from England than from other countries, for the English agent goes into the market 
with orders in hand, w^hich are to he hastily executed, more regard being had to time 
tlian to price, in consequence of the fluctuating duty in England ; whereas those engaged 
in the regular trade for the McdUerraneaji, at leisure, and have even supplied 

the English purchasers from tlieir ow n stores, seeming to themselves an immediate profit, 
A new feature in the grain trade of 1842 was the anival here of about 5000 quarters of 
wheat from Austrian Galicia, Avhlch came doAvn the Dniester as far as Mayac, and thence 
to Odessa overiand. The duty on wheat brought into Russia over the land frontier is one 
rouble, paper money, -per chetwert, w hich at the exchange of 22 roubles per pound sterling, 
is 1^. Sd. per quarter ; but it is generally believed that this duty will be crtnsidei’ably aug- 
mented if such iinpoi’tations are continued to any large amount. The excess in th^-^export 
of tallow was neither caused by a more active demand, nor by an increased power of produc- 
tion ; for hitherto the supply has never come up to the demand, and at times, cattle and 
sheep are slaughtered in consequence of mere distress. In the present instance, the supply 
was facilitated by an accidental circumstance ; the carnage of much tallow made in the 
neighbouring districts, and destined for the St. Petersburg mai*ket, having been prevented by 
the state of the roads in the late unusually mild winter, sales w ore therefore made to the 
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Odessa merchants^ who hitherto have attempted in vain thus to extend their share in this 
trade, and who now hope that those transactions may lead henceforward to a partial diver- 
sion from its long-accustomed course. Notwithstanding that the exportation of wbol has 
not fallen off, the owners of Merino sheep complain of extreme distress, aiding from low 
prices and from several disadvantages natural to this country, under which it is difficult for 
these establishments lo prosper. They have, howicver, been signally favoured by the mild- 
ness of the two last winters, during which their flocks were kept upon open pasture. A 
transaction too, which took place in October, seqpis to promise a new source of profit to 
them. A sale 'was made by Mr. Baguer, the owner of a fine flock in the vicinity of Kertch, 
of two tliousand Merino sheep to the sultan. They were carried in five vessels to Constan- 
tino[)le, where they arrived in perfect condition, and gave great satisfaction. It is thought, 
that in Asia Minor arc united the most necessary circumsfances favourable to the production 
6f fine wools ; antL if the example set by the Multan should open the way to such under- 
takings, the owmers ii^re will be enabled to dispose of thefr surplus stocks. 

The rates of freight fluctuated as usual in these ports, having ranged between 65s. to 
35s. per ton, great losses were incurred by the chartered ships, which found no cargoes, and 
which after the expiration of their ‘ fat/ dat/.%^ accepted low freights here, and h»I ' 
elaiin the differences of their original chart (M*ors in Phigland, in most cases bankrupts, by the 
failure of grain siieciilations. In gtnieral and in all its branches, the trtule of these ports in 
1842 was not ])it>sperous, and 1 nni sorry to add, that the prospects for the present one have 
not yet brightened.” — Odessa, March 1, 1843. 

The following is an account of the trade of the Sea of Azof for the years 1840, 


1811, and 1842, drawn up 

by a 

mercantile house at Taganrog: 

viz. 

— 



EXPORTS. 





1 840. 

1841. 


1842. 

Wheat 

(jl’S. 

.'3.57, 

qrs. 460,000 

qrs. 

536,200 

Linseed . 


44,328 

„ 52,000 


52,705 

Wild rapesced 


37,014 

„ 40,400 . 

yy 

28,952 

Wool . . 

lbs. 

2,170,560 

IIh. 2, 00 3, goo fiiio 

lbs. 

568,000 

ditto unwashed . 




yy 

255,600 

— common 




yy 

2,465,296 

ditto, unwashed . 




yy 

614,160 

Dry hides . 




yy 

261,396 

Tallow .... 

ew t. 

8,300 

cwt. 3,200 

ew4. 

1,700 

(Caviare 


6,740 

„ 8,750 

?> 

10,884 

Butter . . . . 


4,180 

„ . 2,450 

yy 

4,097 

Cordage . 




yy 

5,889 

Y lifts . . , . 

\ 



yy 

4,710 

Iron 

tons 

2,890 

tons 2,500 

tons 

3,446 


The exportation of 1842 amounting* in value to r, 10,643,000 assign ; at the exchange 
of r. 21.60 per jumnd sterling, 4J2,731/. sterling. 

Hlieat. — The last hanest was much more abimdant than that of the year 1841 ; and 
the tpiiility of the hard in general is considered superior, though deficient in eolour, the 
gi’ain liavingin a ceiiain degree suftcred by w’et weather during the han^est. The Marioupol 
soft wheat or gliirca was on the contrary, very deficient both in qtiantity aiul quality ; and 
the shipments were very limited, of wdiich none were directed to Great Britain. The prices 
which ruled during the year were from 17 to 19 roubles per chetwert, equal to 26s. 2d. to 
per quai'tcr, free on board at Kertch. Tlie same may be said of the soft wheat of 
the Line, of which only a few thousand chetw'crts have as yet been brought to market, 
which w'cre sold at r. 13.75, equal to 21 9d. per quarter, on board at Kertcli. The ship- 
nient of hard wheat diwiiig the spring to Great Britain, consisted of purchases made in the 
autumn of 1841, which had been stored here for want of shipping. The quantity amounted 
to about 25,000 quarters, and cost, on an average, 325. per quarter, free onboard at Kertch. 
No other shipments to England were made later in the year. The disposable stock on the 
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spot at tlie end of year, amounted to about 24,000 quarters ; but this has been diminished 
by the purchases of about 1 1,000 quarters by a Genoese house, at 15 to 16^ roubles, equal to 
24s, (yd, to 268, 2d, per quarter, free on board at Kertch. At Rostoft there were left 
8000 quarters, and at Marioupol and Berdiansk about 35,000 quarters more, malting about 
56,000 quarters disposable wheat at the end of the Reason. 

Linseed, — The principal shipments i^ere made during the autumn, for the Marseilles 
market, and amounted to about 30,000 quarters ; ,the greater part being of the produce of 
the same year, and brought from tlie Lin(\ and immediate vicinity. Purchases were made 
at 25 to 26 roubles per chetwert, equal to 34^. 7d. to 35^. 9d. per quarter, free on board 
at Kei*tch. Prices fell at the close of the navigation to r. 24, equal to 33^. 6d, per quarter, 
free on board ; and the inferior pjj^’cels to 30.?. Gd,, of which the whole stock now existing 
may amount to 10,000 or 12,000 quai’tcrs. During tlie month of November, purchases on 
contract were made of \inseed from the tipper Don, of an excellei^ quality, and free of 
foreign grain and dirt, for deliveries in May and June following iii Rostoff, with half and 
three-quarters of the amount j^ayable in advance at a price equal to about 33^. 6d, j^er 
quar ter, on board at Kertch. The supplies from tlie Upper Don were, till last year, sent 
tc^he St. Petersburg market ; but the dealers having now found many advantages in 
sending thefr seed down the river Don to Rostoff, it has opened a new channel to our 
trade, widely is likely to become very important. 

PVild Hapeseed. — The exportation has considerably fallen off, and in all probability 
indll be still less during the present year, as the production af)pears to diminish greatly. 

fVools, — The fine qualities have considerably increased, and they are likely to continue 
so. Wliile the whole of the Merino wools were shipped to England, the greater part of the 
common or Donskoy was sent to Trieste, Leghorn, and Marseilles. The price of tlie fine 
wools ruled at about Is, 3d., and of the common from 4-hd. to 4^d. per lb., free on board at 
Kerte*: ^ 4 F » 

Talloto, — Some contracts have lately been made, for delivery during winter and early in 
spring, for about 400 casks sheep taUow, which will stand, free on board at Kertch, about 
345. per cwt. In our northern districts about 200,000 to 300,000 poods sheep tallow, could 
have been purchased^so as to havt? stood, on board at Kertch, at 36.?. As some of the 
largest tallow-melting establishments arc in the neighbour] lood of this place, it will become 
the interest of the sellers to dispose of their tallow for shi[nncnt here, rather than send it 
across the empire to the more distant market of St. Petersburg ; and we feel convinced that 
if encouragement were given, by the receijit of orders for this article, it might become a 
most important branch of our trade, since tliere is already a disposition shown on the part 
of the Russians, to prefer our market. 

The principal articles of importation, during the last and preceding yeai*, were, 

• ‘ 1841. 1842. 


Olive oil . 

. . gallons 

81,500 

gallons 

106,700 

Greek wines . 


1,021,000 

23,700 

99 

993,400 

Champagne 

. . bottles 

bottles 

18,972 

Porter .... 

• • » 

' 16,600 

99 

44,620 

Dried fruit . 

. cwt. 

24.400 

cwt. 

21,760 

Nuts .... 

• • 99 

19,600 

99 

18,000 

Caroubes . 

• • 99 

41,000 

99 

31,680 

Sugar .... 
Fresh lemons and oranges 

• • 99 

2,200 

99 

boxes 

5,980 

10,952 


The number of vessels that arrived and return d with cargoes, during the year 1842, 
amounted to 342 sail, of which 14 were British. — ^aqanroa, Januarv 27.. 1843. O. S. 
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CHAPTER XVI. 

« 

RUSSIAN TRANSIT TRADE TO AND FROM THE BLACK SEA, AND TO AND EROM 
THE TRANS-CAUCASIAN PROVINCES. 


Southern Russia enjoyed, during the war, transit trade of considerable 
i.mportance from the Danubian Principalities, Austria, &c., through Brody and 
the frontier custol^s’ station of liadzeviloff ; or, when ^oods did not enter 
through the latter, by contraband from the entrepot at Brodvj in the same 
manner as the prohibitions and high duties as to importation into Russia,^ 
now, and have long been, evaded most extensively and successfully, by the Jew 
of that town. The duties on transit by land into Russia were, by tjhe ukase of 
the 5th of June, 1840, fixed at one-eighth of the import duties laid down ;n the 
general tarifl'; and on re-exportation, the remaining seven-eighths were exacted in 
order that the export /‘row/ tlie empire might be carried into effect. This seven- 
eighths was, however, refunded, on the production of a certificate of the goods 
having been landed at the place named, on exportation. 

The transit trade was at its height in 1 808, after the battle of Tilsit, and 
during tlie armistice between the Porte and Russia, when its legal value rose to 
10,787,320 silver roubles : exclusive of the large amount which entered clan- 
destinely for home consumption. The legal transit trade has nearly ceased, but 
the illicit trade for home use into Russia, by these frontiers, has greatly aug- 
mented, and the legal import trade for Russian consumption has nearly disap- 
peared, notwithstanding tlie numerous ukases and penalties to prevent con- 
traband. 


The only transit trade through the Russian ports on the Black Sea of 
consequence, was that in cemmon with the direct export trade to the Tuans- 
Caucasian Provinces. Several ukases were promulgated regulating this 
trade. Some giving encouragement in the way of placing upon the 1st class of 
merchants, all foreigners, and Russians, who would establish houses at Odessa for 
the purpose of carrying it on. Others loading the trade with such restrictions that 
the purchasers at the fairs of Leipzic sent their goods for the Black Sea and 
Prussia through Trieste in preference to Odessa. An ukase was issued in 1831 
to regulate the Trans-Caucasian trade, in order chiefly to meet the views (ac- 
cor<Jifl§ ^o Hagemeister), of the Russian manufacturers} who urged that foreign 


^’’^acturers enjoyed undue advantages on importing goods at Redout-Kale. 

^ ons of this ukase are those which chiefly regulate, or rather en- 
trammel the \ m ^ i i i , 

nierce of Red trade, and WTiich appears to have ruined the com- 

0 ®^^^.ale. It has with other ukases extended the Russian tariflf, of 
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prohibitions and high duties in most respects, on every article imported into 
Mingrelia and Georgia, and has loaded, even the transit trade, with regulations 
which has driven it from Redout- Kale to Trebisond : exclusive of which the 
expenses of landing goods at Redout-Kale from the roads has been greater 
than at Trebisond, European merchandize landed at the former was carried by 
the following route to Persia, as stated by rtie British Consul at Odessa. 

The distance from Redout-Kale to Kotais is about 80 miles, and the carriage thus far 
costs 50 copecs per pood. To Tiflis it is 238 miles, and the carriage for the whole distance 
costs fi*om 3^ to 6 paper roubles per pood, according to the season of the yew’. The road 
from Tiflis to Tabriz leads by ]Mt)uiit Aksibjouk through the village of J&Jelaloglu ; then 
by Mount Besobdal through the district of Abaranpol, passing ne^ Etchmiadzin on *to 
Eiivan, distant 213 nfilcs. From Erivan to Nakchivan 100 mfles, and from thence to 
Tabriz 108 miles more, the route leading across the Araxes at Julfa and through the 
Persian town of Marante, the whole distance between the two provincial capitals being 

miles. The carriage of merchandize along this road is performed by packhorses, and 
the cost from Tiflis to Tabriz is one silver rouble per pood. But at Erivan and Nakchivan 
two silver roubles were exacted as a toll, and at Julfa 20 silver copecs more per pood for 
the passage of the river. At Marante and Tabriz goods pay a toll of 2 silver roubles per 
pood;, besides an ad valorem duty of 2 j>er cent ; and the more they advance into Persia, 
the more frequent are these exactions: but the Tiflis traders have hitherto not attempted to 
make deliveries further than at Tabriz. There is another route from Kotais by. the fort of 
Bagdat to Akalehick, and from thence by Akhalkilaki and Gomer to Erivan, by which 
the distance between Redout- Kale and Tabriz is only 235 miles, instead of 659, as by the 
w'ay ''f Tiflis. It is said that merchandize may be sent to Tabriz by this shorter road, 
for 3 paper roubles per pood, but it is not equally safe in consequence of marauders from 
the Pashalic of Akalehick. 

“Notwithstanding the enormous expenses incidental to the routes described, large 
profits have been realized both at Tiflis and Tabriz on the Leipzic purchases ; at 
times, it is said, amounting to as much as 80 per cent, and generally to 30 and 40 per 
cent, an opinion confirmed by the eagerness with which these speculations were renewed. 
With time, and under circumstances more propitious, it may not, therefore, be too much to 
presume, that this trade might become very successful, extending its relations not 
only over a great part of the kingdom of Persia, but even to the more distant regions of 
central Asia, and thus accomplishing, though in a wider extent and through another chan- 
nel, the bold schemes which ninety years ago were projected by British enterprise in the 
Caspian. Modes more economical than those hitherto pursued might doubtless be indicated, 
as well as increasing facilities obtained, by the improvement of the inland communications 
from Redout -Kal^. When impediments were put in the \yay of the transit through Brody, 
the Armenian merchants immediately directed their merchandize from Leipzic to Trieste, 
there to be shipped off ; and it is more than prpbable, that had the ukase of 1821 been 
prolonged, we should at this time have seen these intelligent traders making extensive pur- 
chases in England.” * 

M. Hagemeister states distinctly in his work on the Commerce of the 
Black Sea, that the ukase of 1831 ruined the trade of Russia through Redout- 
Kale to Persia. 

The 7th article of that ukase declares that along the Tyans-Caucasian 
coast on the Black Sea (from the mouth of the Kouban to the moutjv^ oT the 
Terek), the European tariff of Russia shall be observed in all its provisions with 
a few enumerated exceptions and by the 8th article the same Customs laws 
are established. 


4 1. 
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Table of Imports at Redout-Kale from Odessa in each Year, from 1824 to 1831, 


ARTICLES. 

• 

VALUE OP IMPORTS. » 

1824 

1825 

1826 

1827 

1828 

1820 

1830 

1831 

Wine 



* £ 

905 
8,610 
► 19,935 
911 
14,354 
6,747 
1,338 
2,417 

£ 

1,779 
4,374 
15,565 
1,418 
5,706 
4.812 
1,924 
• 4,520 

£ 

507 
1,246 
62,761 
2,643 
0,067 
12,71 1 
323 
1,296 

£ 

004 

5,670 

31,147 

4,780 

23,361 

14,747 

1,884 

4,513 

£ 

113 

3109 

021 

206 

44 

69 

856 

£ 

Refined 

Cotton tuanufactureii 

Silk ditto 



Woollen maniifacturoa 

Tea 

Hardware, eartbcHwari*, glasD, tobacco, &c. 

• Total 

■■ ■ ' — w ^ 

9624 

17,376 

!• 6.5,217 

40,197 

87,554 

87.006 

5318 

3281 


— ■ ■ iT 


CHAPTER XVIL 

INTERIOR NAVIGATION OF RUSSIA. 

The great rivers, and the canalization, of Russia, oi:)en an extensive wate 
communication, during the summer, from the gulf of Finland and the gulf of Riga 
to the White Sea and to the Caspian, — and from the Caspian to the White 
Sea, — and also from the Black Sea to the Baltic, Caspian, and White Sea. '•(See 
the resources and products of the provinces through which these rivers flow, 
hereafter.) 

Hivers which fall into the White Sea . — principal river, that falls into the 
White Sea is the Dwina, which receives this name on being joined by the Yuga 
and Sukhona, both which take their rise in the government of Vologda. The 
Yuga becomes navigable at Nekolsk : in spring, large barks laden with corn, go 
down it into the Dwina ; but, in summer, this river is only navigable for boats. 
The Sukhona takes its rise from the lake of Kubenski, in the government of 
Vologda. The Vitchegda, a great river, flows iAto the Dwina from the east, 
and the Vaga from the west,^.and numerous other navigable streams fall into the 
Dwina in its course north to the sea. On the Dwina stands Archangel, by which 
the ancient commerce of Russia was carried on, and it is now, the same as for 
centuries back, — the principal river for the inland and foreign trade from the 
White Sea. 

The lywina is united from Vologda with the Neva and Baltic, by the Lu- 
binski canal, the Biela lake and the Onega lake, &c. Its greatest* affluent the 
Vitchegda flows in a navigable course from the foot of the Ural mountains and 
the gotornment of Perm down through the centre of Vologda, and this branch is 
united on the east by the Severnoi to the Kama or great branch of the Wolga. 
The Dwina has several other navigable branches. 

The Onega takes its rise near the north side of the lake Beilo, and falls 
into the lake of Voje. On passing through this lake, the Onega bears the 
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name of Wid or Swid ; and receives the name of Onega, on having passed 
through the lake Latcha. It carries down deals, &c. to the port of Onega. 

The Mezen is another considerable stream which flows down from Vologda 
into the North Sea, between the town of Mezen, a plaCe^which carries on a 
coasting trade. The Patchora is another. 

Several large rivers flow through^ Asiatic Russia into the North Sea : of these 
the Obi on the east of the Ural mountains, is one of the largest. It flows with 
its branches through a great part of Tartary and Siberia into the Arctic Sea. 
This river rises near the frontiers of China. Its great branches are the Tchim, 
Tobol, and Irtsk Irtish ; the latter rises in China, an^#fle)ws through a vast, 
and in many parts, a fertile region, down to Omsk and Tobolsk, joins the Obi 
Jn latitude 61 deg. N., and falls into the gulf of Obi near the Arctic circle. There 
is a clear passage during a part of summer from this gulf along the coast to the 
White Sea, and the Obi abounds with fish. This river from where it receives 
the^Irtish is broad and often impetuous in its course downwards, which is broken 
by ledges. Upwards in its course through more temperate latitudes its naviga- 
tion and that of the Irtish, Tobol, and Tchim, extend convenient means of inland 
carriage over vast regions. 

The Yenesei flows also out of China by the branch which bears its name and 
by another from China into the great lake Baikal, into and by the name of the 
Angara^ through Siberia, receiving numerous large branches of which the Nijnei 
is the largest. It flows by a course of nearly 2500 miles into the Arctic Sea, 
into which it falls in latitude 70 deg. N. Numerous towns and villages arise 
along the banks of the Yenesei and its branches ; among which are Irkoutsk on the 
Angara branch falling out of Lake Baikal about 30 miles below that lake. Popu- 
lation, including troops, about 15,000. Kraznojarsk, 500 miles on the western 
or Yenisei branch, 4000 to 5000 inhabitants. Menusinsk, Jeneiseisk, and Tu- 
rankask ; the latter within two degrees of the Arctic circle. The upper part of 
this great river and its branches, is of great commercial advantage to Siberian 
and Russian trade. (See Resources and Trade of Siberia^ hereafter.) 

The next great river is the jLewa, which* flows from the frontiers of China and 
falls into the Arctic Sea below the little station ’of Bulouk, in latitude 7l deg. 
30 min. N., a distance following its sluggish and crooked course of about 2000 
miles. This river is generally deep and safely navigable ; but of little advantage 
below Yatdtsk, the capital of eastern Siberia. 

Rivers which fall into the Baltic Sea . — The Ki/mmene falls ^into the gulf of 
Finland, near Frederickstadt, taking its rise in Finland ; the navigation of it is 
very tedious, though short. 

The JYeva runs out of the Ladoga lake, and falls into the gulf of Finland, 
below St. Petersburg, and is of the greatest consequence to Russia, both for the 
inland and foreign trade. The waters that run from the mountains of Finland 
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and Olonetz, gather into the Onega, Ilmen, and other lakes which discharge 
themselves into the Ladoga lake; and from the latter into the Neva, wljich 
divides itself into sevei'al branches at its mouth, running through the city of St. 
Petersburg. 

The Narova falls into the gulf of Finland*, about nine miles below the city 
of Narva, deriving its source from thcf Peipus lake, and the numerous streams 
falling into the latter. 

The Pertiau, which falls into the bay of Riga, by the town of Peniau, takes 
in its course the rivulets of Fellin and Fennern ; aftd only becomes navigable 
thfrty-five versts fror^^ts source. 

TJie Diina or Southern Dwina, has its source in the government of Tver, not 
far from that of the Wolga and Dnieper, falls into the bay of Riga, by the city of 
that name. This river takes its rise in the neighbourhood of the lake Seliger, in 
a bog, and is increased by many other rivers falling into it. There are some 
waterfalls in the Diina ; one produced l>y a chalk-cliff, not far above Riga, goes 
straight across the river ; the navigation of it is the most dangerous when the 
water is low, but the whole inland navigation of this river is about 620 miles long. 

The Vistula or Weichsel flows out of Lithuania and through Poland into the 
Baltic. (See Dantzic.) The Meniel flovvs out of Russia, and discharges ab^ve 
Memel, which see. 

Rivers which fall into the Black Sea - — The Dnieper takes its rise in the go^ 
vernment of Smolensk, not far from where the Wolga and DUna have their 
sources, — and passes south through the governments of Smolensk, White and 
Little Russia, Kieff, the Ukraine, and New Russia,~a length of 1500 versts,, 
and at OtchakofF falls into the Black Sea. The Dnieper receives many 
rivers, which communicate with those falling into the Baltic. On this river, 
within the distance of 60 versts, there were 13 cataracts, or obstructions, in the 
centre of it; liut those are now removing, and three have actually been re- 
moved. %bove twelve governments have a communication, by water, with this 
river. On the east, the Dnieper receives the rivers Sojha, Desna, Sula, Psiol, 
Vorskla, Orel, Samara, and others, •which pass through the governments of 
Little Russia, Koursk, and thfe Ukraine; on the west side the Beresina and 
the Pripetz; two considerable rivers, which communicate with the govern- 
ments of Minsk, Lithuania, and Yolhynia, and promote the communication with 
governments lying east and south ; connecting them with the Vislfala, which 
runs down to Dantzic, with the Njerncn down to Mernel, and with the Diina to 
Riga ; -th^t is to say, the Baltic and Black Seas, by three different branches. 

The following is an official account of the navigation of the Dnieper, lately 
published at Odessa : (Translation.) 

“ Amongst the numerous and magnificent public works, as vast as they are useful, 
which have during the last fifteen years been commenced by Russia, few have more claim 
upon public consideration, than those (now partly completed) undertaken by that govern- 
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inent witli the view to remove those obstacles wliich have heretofore rendered the naviga^ 
tion of the river Dnieper exceedingly dangerous. 

It is well known that this river takes its rise amidst the woody regions in the centre 
of the empire, and after traversing the vast forests abounding in the government oiMohileff) 
it waters the distantly situated Steppes of New Russia, previous to discharging itself into 
the Black Sea, between Otschakoff and Kinboum below Kherson. • The importance of the 
navigation of the Dnieper will necessarily be more felt from the moment when the vast and 
fertile plains bordering the Black Sea, shall be tnore thickly peopled. The inhabitants of 
the central portions of the empire, appekr to have transported, by this channel, to the ma- 
ritime cities of the south, all the products which may be wanting in the extensive regions of 
New Russia — more especially timber for building — iron, from the central and northern 
mines — linen, hemp, &c. • 

“ Unfortunately, however, the navigation of this majestic river is most difficult. Rolling 
impetuously over its ^Iranite bed, the Dnieper forms, below Ekat^p^sloff, to an extent of 
77 versts those celebrated rapids so frequently alluded to in the history of Russia. They 
arc 13 in number, and each apparently presents increased difficulties in passing them ; this 
► 'art of the river being everywhere encumbered with sandbanks and vast masses of detached 
rocks, amongst which the foaming waters, dashing in their rapid descent over these blocks 
of granite, find an outlet into the plains beneath. 

“ It isHrue that the Cossacks {Zaporogieiis) do not fear to trust themselves in their frail 
barks amidst these dangerous rapids : they have in fact settled upon some of the islands 
placed in that vicinity, and have there found a more secure retreat, from its difficulty of 
access ; but larger and heavily laden vessels, being less easily steered, can seldom venture 
amongst such dangers. 

These obstacles, which nature seems to have opposed to the navigation of the Dnieper, 
liavcmecessarily attracted the attention of the government from the period in which the 
new cities, built on the shores of the Black Sea, grew into importance. As early as the 
reign of Catherine 11. it was in contemplation to remedy these evils, and some hydraulic 
works were then executed with this intention towards the close of the last century. By 
clearing away some of the rocks, an attempt was made to clean out, if not the entire bed of 
the river, at least u sufficient portion of it, to allow the formation of a channel extensive 
enough to favour the navigation. However, it is only in the spring, when the shoals are to 
some extent covered with water, that vessels, laden, are unable, by the rapidity of the cur- 
rent, to pass over them : but at how much risk do they make the passage ! In so level a 
country the w’ind frequently changes its quarter in the most sudden manner, and often in the 
midst of calm weather, it will commence blowing violently. Such storms (happening at a 
moment, when the vessel impelled by the force of the stream, will not answer the helm) are 
<piite sufficient to drive vessels out of the only navigable channel, upon rocks wliich are every 
where found on both sides of it. 

“ Consequently, it has been deemed requisite to have recourse to other means in order to 
avoid these most tlaugerous rapids, and it w as in this \4ew, that a canal with locks (pro- 
jected by General Devolant), was commenced in 1799 and fiiiislicd in 1808. Its object 
being to facilitate, during the period of the lovf tides, the descent of the rajiid, known by 
the name of “ Neuassitetsky,'" the most dangerous of aM. 

“ This undertaking, however, not sufficiently answering the end proposed, a project, 
conceived upon a most extensive scale, was at length made by the direction of the Engi- 
neer Corps, and it was resolved immediately to put their plans intp opemtion in regard to 
one of thes€*rapids, in order to test, by experience, the strength and solidity of the pro- 
jected embankments. 

“ For this purpose choice Avas made of the rapids in the neighbourhood of the village of 
Staro-Koidaky^ and the works thei’c were completed in the year 183/. In the midst of 
the river, whose width at this spot is about 200 saghies, two dikes, running pardSiel to each 
oilier, have been constructed. These dikes run out over a space of 150 sagenes, — that is, 
from the upper part of the rapid to its lowest fall, enclosing within them a canal of about 15 
sagenes broad. The bottom of this canal has been entirely • freed from all the banks and 
shoals, with which it was formerly beset ; the w'ater falls rapidly, but always pi’esents a smooth 
surface. The pilot is sure of not meeting with any obstacle in this channel, and he can 
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enter it with still greater confidence, as the large embankments on either side afford Ins 
vessel shelter from the wind. The tranquillity of the water in this canal forms a most 
striking contrast with the foam and breakers covering the surface of the river beyond the 
dikes, and occasioned by its dashing over the vast sandbanks, &c. 

“ One of these dykes, which is nearest to the right bank of the river, is entirely cased 
with huge blocks of grpnite ; the other is built witji stones, which have been placed upon 
each other quite in the rough state : a method of construction in itself much less expensive, 
and, as proved by experience, of much gresfter solidity and durability. Neither the constant 
action of the current, nor the breaking up of the it‘e (the effect of which is always much 
feared) has, as yet, in any way damaged this embankment, which is by no means of so ele- 
vated a construction as the opposite one. This defect in building the two dikes arose fix)m 
motives of economy, it not being considered proper to enco%nter a too great expense in the 
exQcution of this project, more especially as it was Wewed in some measure as a great expe- 
riment, and as one whid^^jn all probability might ultimately fail. Sillce then this dike has 
been much heightened, and two posts raised at the principal extremity of the embankments, 
mark out, from the distance, the spot at which the pilot may safely enter this canal. 

“ Such great success having attended this vast undertakiiig, other works of a similiM^ 
nature, will be executed at various points of these rapids.” 

The Bug flows through the governments of Podolia, and New Russia, and 
falls into the Dnieper below its bar. 

The Dniester takes its rise in Austrian Galicia, beyond the Russian domi- 
nions, and serves as a frontier dividing the governments of Podolia, Volhynia, 
and New Russia, from Turkish Bessarabia and Moldavia, and falls into the 
Black Sea, south of Ovidipol. *’c 

Rivers which fall into the Sea of Jzof- The Don is the only great navigable 
river that falls into the Sea of Azof. It takes its rise in the government of 
Tula, and on the borders of Riazan, passes the governments ^of Tula, Riazan, 
TambofF, Voronejc, and the country inhabited by the Don Cossacks, and falls 
into the Sea of Azof, after a course of about 750 miles. 

Rivet's which jail into the Gaspian Sea ^ — The IPb/ga, the most magnificent 
river in Europe, is the great artery which facilitates the eastern commerce of the 
empire, being navigable from nearly its source, in the government of Tver, near 
the DUna and the Dnieper, quite into the Caspian Sea, receiving, in its course, 
the following great rivers: the Selisharowka, Wasusa, Tveiza, Mologa, Sheksna, 
Rotorost, Kostroma, Unja, 6ka, Sura, Vetluga, Kama, Samara, Sarpa, &c. 
The Kama, its largest tributar^^, rises in Viatka and flows through rich countries 
almost 1000 miles before joinirig the Wolga. The Oka is the next great stream 
and traverses the provinces of Orel, Tula, Kaluga, Moscow, Riazan, Tambofl^, 
Vladimir, and Nijnei-Novgorod. 

Canals . — The first of these unites the rivers Dwina and the Wofga, by the 
Kubenski canal, in the government of Vologda, and the river Suchona, which 
falls into^he Dwina. 

The second, or the North Canal, by the rivers Vaga and Jamza, unites 
these and the Onega, Volosta, and Mosha ; and likewise unites the Dwina and the 
Wolga. 

Junction of the Baltic with the Caspian Sea,— A canal unites the Neva 
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with the Wolga, by the lake Ilmen and the canal of Vishney Volotshok ; this 
celebrated canal connects' the Caspian and Baltic Seas, in a navigation of 1450 
miles; vessels laden at Astrakan ascend the Wolga to Tver, and thence up 
the Tverza, where they arrive at the canal through which they pass, and then 
descend to Novgorod, thence downthe Volkhov to tlie L&doga canal, and at 
Schlusselburg enter the Neva, so down tto St. Petersburg, without ever un- 
loading their cargoes. 

A second canal unites the Neva with the Wolga, by the Ladoga canal, and 
by the canals of Tichwin «nd Sias ; the Ticliwin canal joins the Sominka 
with the Lid ; this river falls in the Tschagadosha, thence inJiP the Mologa, which 
runs into the Wolga. The Svir canal is a continuation of that of the Ladoga, 
which unites the Volkhov with the Sias river, in the same way as the Ladoga 
canal unites the Neva with the Volkhov. This canal was completed in 1801, 
during which year G51 barks of diflferent sizes passed through it. 

A third canal unites the Neva with the Wolga, by the lake Onega and the 
Maria canal, which unites the rivers Wytegra and Kowshaga. This canal was 
also finished in 1801. The Onega canal joins the Wytegra with the river Svir. 
The Svir canal joins the rivers Svir and Siks. 

function oj the lialtic tvilh the Black Sea . — The Beresinski canal unites the 
Dlina with the Dnieper, consequently the Bay of Riga with the Black Sea; this 
unction is formed by means of the river Ulla, which falls into the Diina and 
the Scrgatcha, which falls into the Beresitia, a branch of the Dnieper. The 
Beloje and Beresina lakes, lying betwixt, greatly facilitate the junction. Fleets 
of large barks pass down the Diina annually; exclusive of the large rafts of 
timber and masts which float down that river ; and large barks, with salt, pass 
annually out of the Dnieper into the Beresina. This canal was begun in the 
year 17 ^ 7 ; the principal part was finished in 1801, and the remainder in 1803, 
forming a complete line of j^avigatioii betwixt Riga and the Black Sea, and ex- 
tending the general traffic over the heart of the country. 

The Niemen is united with the Dnieper, by the Oginsky canal. Count 
Oginsky, during the last years of the Polish republic, completed this canal at 
his own expense ; it joins the rivers Szczara and Jasiolda ; the first falls into 
the Niemen, and the latter into the Pripetz, which runs into the Dnieper, by 
which it opens a communication with the Baltic and Black Seas. Its length is 
34 miles. V essels have long ago passed through it betwixt Konigsberg and the 
Black Sea. The governments of Lithuania and Volhynia send their produce by 
the river Niemen ; also the provinces of Little Russia and Polish Ukigine send 
their products by this communication to Memel and Konigsberg. 

The Western Bug communicates with the Dnieper, by the King^s Canal. 
This canal was begun by order of the last king of’ Poland, and was after- 
wards completed. The rivers Pinna and Muchawetz have been made navigable 
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near to their source ; but the canal itself, which unites them, is said to be badly 
cons^tructed, and is carried through low and morassy places, in hopes that, 
without having sluiees, there would be water enough. The Western Bug floats 
barks of a middling size, on which the inhabitants of Podolia and £ast Galicia 
carry their produce by the Vistula, to Dantzici 

The Diina is united with the Sheksna by means of the Kubenski canal ; the 
Sheksna, since the completion of the Maria canal, has a communication with the 
river Neva. By means of these rivers, and the Kubenski canal, a communi- 
cation is opened between St. Petersburg and Archangel. 

By means of tbp lake Ilmen and the Welikoluki Cans^l, vessels may pass 
from the Dnieper through the Beresinski Canal, into tlie Diina, down to Riga, 
or through the Welikoluki canal, into the river Lowat, the lake Ilmen, and so 
to St. Petersburg. 

A canal is cut from the Diina, below Riga, across a narrow point of land, 
close to the J'agel and Weissen lakes. ' 

The communication from the frontiers of China, by which the trade from 
thence, and that of Siberia to Russia wdll be stated under the head of the Rus- 
sian trade with China. 

The Wolga we have already described, together with its junction witlj the 
Neva, connecting the Baltic and Caspian Seas, and also the route to Siberia and 
China, all which are united by means of the canal of Vishney Volotshok. Several 
further extensive improvements of the internal navigation by the rivers and 
canalization of the empire are in progress. 

The number of barges which passed through this canal, as early as 177^^ 
amounted to 2537 ; in 1777? to 2641; and the average number was generally 
computed at about 2550. 

Some idea may be formed of the interior increasing trafiic carried on through 
this canal, by the following statement, for eleven y^ars of the last century : 



VESSELS AND FLOATS. 


LADING. 



YEARS. 

BarAs. 

Half 

Barks. 

One-mast 
VeaseU and 
Boats. 

Fkats. 

Poods. 

Cool. 

Barrels. 

TOLI.S OR 
DUTIES. 

1787 

2,014 

357 

178 

1,984 

7,032,081 

950,301 

7,579i 

roubles. 

24,689 

1788 

2,846 

317 

204 

2.719 

5,6:i 1,264 

1,106,866 

14,066 

24,674 

1789 

3,812 

253 

249 


8,202,009 

6,735,204 

1,418,354 

6,44.5 

31,841 

1790 

2,927 

339 

160 

1,390 

1,06.5,705 

14,5.37 

2.5,1.55 

1791 

4,025 

2,553 

305 

178 

1,485 

1,107 

8,381,147 

1,.524,706 

12.473, 

33,721 

1792 

45C 

168 

5,700.356 

1,127,8.53 

12,182* 

23,288 

1793 

3.488 

2,945 

439 

179 

2,005 

8,752,189 

1,211,251 

15,696 


1794 

402 

167 

1,964 

8,394.933 

1,016,736 

12,958 

25,988 

1795 

M19 

375 

212 

1,562 

8,094,384 

1,022,078 

6,913 

8.887i 

12,239{ 

26,753 

1796 

2,983 

200 

218 1 

1,665 

7,314,360 

1.1 19.869 

25,743 

1797 ....... •%, ••.••• 

3,958 

382 

248 

1,676 

8,403,014 

1,618,819 

34,192 


85,591 

3885 

2227 

19,117 

82,712,599 

13,182,538 

122,976i 

306,066 

3,235 

353 

202 

1,738 

7,519,327 

1,198,412 

11,179 

27,824 


Many of t]ic^0 vessels or barks (as they are called) brought down from 100 
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to 400 tons each, and some few more, particularly to Archangel. They are 
perfectly fiat-bottomed, anJ many of a great length ; the largest fir planks kre 
selected for the purpose of building them ; the timbers and crooks are generally 
selected from such trees as have roots of a proper shape. The depth of one of 
these vessels is seldom more than fdur feet, some few more ; the sides are per- 
pendicular, and not much regard had j;o shape ; they load them to draw from 20 
to 30 inches of water, or more« according to the season of the year, and to the 
water they expect to find in their respective navigations. Their rudder is a long 
tree, like an oar. In case of ^leakage, instead of a pump, they put up a rough 
cross-bar, from whicK is slung, by means of a rope, a wooden scoop, with which 
they throw out the water. These vessels are rudely constructed, purposely for 
^go nveying only one cargo ; they cost from 100 to 300 roubles each ; and when 
they arrive at Archangel, St. Petersburg, or Riga, and their cargoes are dis- 
charged, they are sold or broken up for firewood or other purposes, seldom 
fetchipg more than from 20 to 50 roubles. 

Although a great part of the products are brought down by water, while the 
navigation continues open, yet the great preparation for the following yearns 
business is during the previous winter ; and great quantities of goods are con- 
veyedJby sledges, during this season, not only to Archangel, St. Petersburg, and 
Riga, but particularly to those parts which have not the advantage of water 
conveyance. Flax and hemp come by sledges to Narva, grain to Reval, fiax 
and grain to Riga, particularly if the prices happen to be high at the time. The 
produce from all parts of the interior, which have not the advantage of water 
conveyance, is carried by slcdge-ways to the nearest pristariy or place where the 
barks are built, from whence they are fioated down with the current, so soon as 
the snow and ice begin to melt : they are previously loaded, to be in readiness 
to take advantage of the water when it is high. The masts and heavy timber 
are conveyed out of the forests to the nearest navigable communication, during 
the winter : at which season a great interior trade i^ in activity, particularly in 
the articles imported by the ships last arrived : their cargoes being carried by 
the sledge-roads to the remotest parts of the ’empire. So general is this sort of 
communication, that, to and from Moscow, merchandize has been conveyed that 
distance, frequently so low as 10 copecs per pood, the ordinary rate being from 
20 to 35 copecs per pood = 155. the lowest, the 455. highest per ton, for a 
distance of between 400 and 500 miles. The cheap rate of land carriage, and 
still more reasonable rate by water, though more tedious, is very, favourable to 
the external commerce of this empire, as well as to that of the interior pr^inces 
with each other. 
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Number of Boats and Rafts, with the Value of their Cargoes, in paper roubles, 
which arrived at the principal Ports of Russia, with Merchandize from the Interior, in 


each Year from 1857 to 1839. 


YEARS. 

ARC HAN/3 EL. 

ST. PETERSBURG, j 

RIGA. 

KHERSON. 

Boats.j 

! 

Rafts. 

Value of 
Cargoes. 

Boats. 

Rafts. 

g Value of 
Cargoes.^ 

Boats. 

Rafts. 

Value of 
Cargoes. 

Boats.! 

Rafts. 

Value of 
Cargoes, 

1837 

1838 

1830 

No. 

1278 

1289 

1362 

No. 

443 

23 

I23r> 

roil hies. 
11.547,342 
9,988,941 
1.5,2Hl,.'iO(» 

No. 

17,206 

24.3.>1 

22JD42 

No. 

14,437 

1,387 

7«4 

roubles. 

148,959,402 

142,725,960 

196,974.904 

No. 

6!t3 

16.88 

196.5 

No. 

2600 

172.5 

1373 

roubles. 

22.212.377 
19,467,794 

32.437.378 

No. 

250 

292 

398 

No. 

1106 

933 

510 

roubles. 

5,6.53,388 

4,038,329 

4,065,835 

t 

YEAHS. 

TAGANROG, NAKHIT- 
CHEVAN. ^QiOSTOFF- 

ASTRACAN. * 

JURBOURG.* 

t 

REMARKS. 

* J iirbourg is a town on 
the European frontier of 
Russia, whence a consi- 
derable amount of the pro- 
duce of fhe governmTL'n* 
of VVilua and Grodno is 
exported by the Niemcn 
to Priisi^ia. 

Boats. 

Rafts. 

Value of 
Cargoes. 

Boats. 

Rafts. 

Value of 
Cargoes. 

Boats. 

Rafts. 

Value of 
Cargoes. 

1837 

1838 

1839 

No. 

[ .'iiri 
r>07 
328 

No. 

CO 

61 

114 

roubles. 
6,447,.'3(il 
6,2.54, 17.'> 
8,3.53,820 

No. 
517 
403 1 
346 1 

No. 

4 

10 

12 1 

roubles. 

6,016,989 

6,936,939 

6,238,877 

No. 

482 

481 

466 

No. 

1420 

478 

663 

roubli'B. 

5,368,077 

4.762,147 

7,300,719 


f 


Number of Boats and Rafts, with the Value of their Cargoes, in paper roubles; which 
arrived at and departed from Places on the Ri vers and Canals in the several Basins of 


that Empire, in each Year from 1837 to 1839. 


YEARS. 

BASIN OF THE DWINA (NORTHERN).* j 

BASIN OF THE NEVA.t 

A U B 1 V E D. 

D K P A K T F. D. 

ARRIVED, 

DEPARTED. 

Boats. 

Rafts. 

Value of 
Cargoes. 

Boats.j 

Rafts. 

Value of 
Cargoes. 

Boats. 

Rafts. 

Value of 
Cargoes. 

n 


Value of 
Cargoes. 

1837 

1838 

1839 

No. 

3158 

1567 

18.57 

No. 

14.51 

1832 

1 3893 

roubles. 
14,043,493 
11, 603, .382 

1 17,229,145 

No. 1 
1439 1 
1469 
1420 1 

No. 

0 

169 

300 

roubles. 

1.5,032,706 

12,783,671 

I 20,147,759 

No. 1 
21,812. 
, 29,2 12i 
1 27,311 

No. 

14,416 

1,507 

892 

roubles. 
220,741,744 
201,336,766 
2r),3,230,097 1 

No. 

I 19,122 
27,561 

1 27.779 

Nf). 

2903 

3236 

8709 

roubles. 

1-59,773,915 

173,22:4,378 

212,688,78:1 

1 

YEARS. 

BASIN OF THE NAROVA. 

BASIN OF THE DWINA (WE, STERN ).t 

ARRIVED. 

DEPARTED. 

ARRIVE I). 

DEPARTED. 

Boats. 

Rafts. 

Value of 
Cargoes. 

1 Boats. 

Rafts. 

Viiliie of 
Cargoes. 

Boats.( 

Rafts. 

Value of 
Cargoes. 

Boats. 

Rafts. 

Value of 
Cargoes. 

1837 

1838 

1839 

No. 

5G3 

867 

397 

No. 

io;io 

2.54 

581 

roubles. 

974,491 

2,099,290 

974,187 

No. 

1 ^285 
336 
! .335 

No. 

1 

roubles. 

592,711 

936,373 

647,741 

No. 

10.33 

1844 

‘2602 

No. 

2672 

1779 

I486 

roubles. 

23,554,179 

20,381,395 

33,790,913 

1 No. 
2072 
2.586 

1 2952 

No. 

5898 

.536:1 

4.5.55 

roubles. 

28,743,851 

24,004,3.53 

37,666,276 

YEARS. 

BASIN OF THE NIEMF.N.^ 

THE BOBR.II 

arrived. 

D E P A R T E I). 

ARRIVED. 

DEPARTED. 

Boats 

Rafts. 

Value of 
Cargoes. 

Boats. 

Rafts. 

Value of 
Cargoes. 

Boats- 

Rafts. 

Value of 
Cargoes. 

m 

Rafts. 

Value of 
Cargoes. 

1837 

1838 

1889 

%• 

No. 

648 

658 

680 

No. 

2,823 

i4,857 

2,167 

roubles. 

7.284,177 

6,427,663 

8,410,629 

No. 

597 

698 

773 

No. 

3,434 

1,707 

1.717 

roubles. 

8,908,.506 

4,766,651 

7,092,777 

No. 

37 

71 

No. 

roubles. 

64,000 

279,894 

No. 

4 

i4 

No. 

roubles. 

24,000 

52,600 


(continued) 

* Including the Dwina, itg tributaries, and the canals which connect it with the Neva and Wolga. 

t Including the Neva, the Lakes of Ladoga and Unegn, and the three lines of canal which connect them with the 
tributaries of the Volga. • 

t Including the River and canal of Berezina. A large portion, however, of the timber which ia felled on the 
banks of the Beresina is carried duwit by the Dnieper to Kberson. 

$ Including the Canal of Ogiusky. The arrivals include the exports to Prussia from Jurbonrg. 

II The Bohr falls into the Narova in Poland ; it is not connected with any of the grt at lines of internal navigation 
in Russia. 
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• 

YEARS. 

BASIN OF THE RIVERS IN VOLHYNIA.* 

BASIN OF THE DNIEPER. 

A R R 1 V K D. 

DEPARTED. 

ARRIVED. 

DEPARTED. 

Boats. 

Rafts. 

Value of 
Cargoes. 

Boats. 

Rafts. 

Value of 
^ Cargoes. 

Boats. 

Rafts. 

Value of 
Cargoes. • 

Boats. 

Rafts. 

V alue of 
Cargoes. 

1837 

1h3H 

1830 

No. 

280 

.343 

204 

No. 

147 

HO 

130 

roubles. 

1,403,270 

1,178,047 

1,. 5.53, 120 

No. 

3G0 

218 

260 

No. 

2,182 

1,804 

2,548 

roubles. 

2,380,.596 

\,734,4H1 

2,031,249 

No. 

• 784 
807 
1,048 

No. 

1,940 

1,713 

1,458 

roubles. 
10,223,534 
8,160,332 
8, .583,81 8 

No. 

1,289 

1,247 

1,317 

No. 

1,761 

1,634 

1,1.32 

roubles. 

13,650,803 

13,447,169 

13,730,728 

YEARS. 

BASIN OF THE DNIESTER. 

BASIN OF THE DON. 

ARRIVED. 

% 

DEPARTED. 

ARRIVED. ' 

DEPARTED. 

Boats. 

Rafts. 

Val jc of 
Cargoes. 

Boats. 

Rafts. 

Value of 
Cargoes. 

Boats. 

Rafts. 

No. 

367 

34.5 

230 

Value fUC 
Cargoes. 

Boats. 

Rafts. 

Value of 
Cargoes. 





1830 

No, 

4 

7 

3.5 

No. 

10 

00 

69 

roubles. 

53,420 

.54,138 

70,47.5 

No. 

31 

18 

53 

No. 

84 

no 

.565 

roubles. 

2.31,602 

138,024 

300,301 

No. 

600 

618 

403 

roubles. 

7,366,023 

8,701.006 

10,26.3,221 

No. 

505 

500 

4S8 

No. 

242 

2.58 

316 

roubles. 

11,222,02.5 

8,333,864 

10,321,222 

YEARS* 

BASIN OF THE VOLGA.f 

TOTAL. 

ARRIVED. 

DEPARTED. 

ARRIVED. 

DEPARTED. 

Boats. 

Rafts. 

Value of 
Cargoes. 

Boats. 

Rafts 

Value of 
Cargoes. 

Boats. 

Rafts. 

Value of 
Cargoes. 

Boats. 

Rafts. 

Value ot 
Cargoes. 

1837 

18.38.. ...^% 

1830.. ...?. 

No. 

11,100 

13,275 

12,070 

No. 

072 

,3020 

6548 

roubles. 
200,828,1.55 
20.3,30.5,08.3 
104,406, 8(>0 

No. 

21,444 

27,.550 

24,7.55 

No. 

2023 

4108 

4.570 

roubles. 
.37.3,36.5,410 
383,.52!>,71 1 
4.32,200,050 

No. 

38,606 

49.2)8 

46,8.50 

No. 

20,820 

n,9C2 

17,460 

roubles. 

400,.50.5,940 

462,034,663 

.538,021,730 

No. 

52,583 

6.3,151 

60,277 

No. 

18,174 

20,293 

24,421 

roubles. 

618,900,306 

62.5,873,460 

737,814,276 


* Ttiiabaflin include? the Pripiat, which flows into the Dnieper, and its numerous tributaries, connected, on the 
one hand, tiy the Ogiusky canal with the bsusiuof the Niemen,aDd, on the other, by the Muuhawiec canal with the 
Boug and Vistula. 

t Kmbracing tbc whole course of the Volga and all its tributaries, witli the secondary basin of the Kama, which 
rises iu the Ural Mountains a^d that of the Oka, which includes the central provinces surrounding Moscow. 

ROADS IN RUSSIA, 

The road from St. Petersburg to Moscow is one of the broadest and best in 
Europe ; and many of the port roads are tolerably well made and repaired. The 
cross-roads are in a very broken condition. 

Extracts , — The Russian government lias at last decreetl the construction of a rail- 
road from St. Petersburg to Moscow, and from wliich it is expected tliat branches will 
be extended to Nijuei on the Volga. / 

“ The opening of tins new and expeditious channel of intercourse between the g^atest 
emporium of the North and the vast inland provinces which furnish the staple commodi- 
ties required for foreign markets, and absorb large quantities of the articles imported for 
local consumption, must necessarily lead to a ’noditication of the means through which 
these supplies have been hitherto procured and furnished by the foreign merchants. 

“ Whether the projected railroad w’ill yield to the shareholders any profit beyond the 
moderate interest guaranteed by government on the vested capital, is not very clear ; hut 
there can he no ftoubt that the new means of communication will render Iver and Rybinsk 
the chief entrepots for the surplus produce of Great Russia, and of the provinces that 
border on the Volga or its affluents, even from the Caspian Sea, since from either of these 
repositories the goods required for exportation could be regularly conveyed by the ’ftaln to 
St. Petersburg, witlmut interruption from the seasons ; thus enabling the merchants re- 
siding at this port to prepare cargoes during the winter, and commence the sliipmcnts at 
the first thawing of the Neva, instead of losing, as they now do, nearly two of tlie six 
navigable months in waiting for the arrival of their earliest supplies by the eanals.” 
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CHAPTER XVIII. 

TRADE OF RUSSIA WITH <>ERSIA, KHIVA, AND BOKHARA. 

• 

The trade of Russia with Persia appears to have greatly diminished by 
Redout-Kalci^ and it does not appear to have intgreased by way of Erzeroum. 
The chief part of the trade between Russia ^ud Persia seems to follow the route 
by Astrakan and flfekCaspian, and it is conducted by the ?\.rmenians of Tifflis 
and Karabagh, in Georgia. 

In 1833 the value of Russian imports into Persia, amounted, according Xer 
Hagemeister to 2,960,000 paper roubles, and the imports of silk and other 
articles from Persia, amounted to 7^419,000 paper roubles. The pripcipal mart 
for European goods is Tabriz^ which has become the most commercial town in 
Persia. Its bazaars, caravansaries, and the beauty of its situation amidst forests 
of orange and other fruit trees, have long rendered, at a former period, Tabriz 
one of the most populous cities of the East. For a long period its population 
was stated to have amounted to 500,000 of inliabitants. It declined to leife than 
40,000. It appears, from various accounts, that it has for some years been im- 
proving in tr^de and prosperity ; and in 1840 the value of European goods sold 
at its bazaars was estimated at nearly 1 ,400,000/. sterling. » The value of Rus- 
sian manufactures, by way of the Wolga and the Caspian, and through the 
frontiers across the river Arax, amounted to 360,000/. ; and consisted of cotton 
manufactures of all colon rs^ line ns ^ silks^ manufactures of Russia y or of the 
Trans-Caucasian provinces,- light tooollen clolltSy to suit the Persian usage, and of 
greeUy •pearUgray, chestnuty redy and bright blue colours .; silver and go /r/ thread 
and lac€y or fringes, mirrorsy glasswaresy porcelain, and earthenware ; iron (to 
considerable value), wrought copper, distilled spirits, and sulphur. 

The value of British, French, German, and Belgian manufactures, sold the 
same year, was declared to be about 1,000,000/. sterling, or 25,000,000 of francs, 
of which the value of French fabrics was estimated at 600,000 francs, or nearly a 
sixth of tlie whole importation. The Turkish goods imported into Tabriz were 
valued at about 40,000/. sterling, consisting chiefly of Brussa silks, cloths of 
silk and cotton threads mixed ; embroidered cloth, slippers, varnished leathers 
and gold and»silver thread. 

TYtii chief quantity of all the imports consisted of cotton cloths ; especially 
those called Persians, of the kind formerly manufactured in Schiras and Ispahan, 
and now skilfully imitated in Germany and England. Saxony woollen cloths are 
those which have succeeded best in Persia ; and those of Russia are now said, 
but we doubt this, to be successfully competing with those of Saxony. (See 
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Russian Fairs and Manufactures, hereafter.) French woollen cloths now find 
their way to Persia, and are more approved of than those of England. The fairs 
of Leipzic and Hamburg supply a great part of thesilks used in Persia : cwf- 
lery and hardwares are chiefly supplied by England. Russian porcelain and 
earthenware, though inferior, are iihported so cheaply, that they supplant others 
in the Persian market. This arises from tlfe cheap transport by the Wolga and 
Caspian. Nearly all the trade of Tabriz is carried on by the agency of the 
Armenian merchants, who resort to the fairs of Leipzic, Hamburg, and Nijnei- 
Novgorod. English, Austriah, and Greek houses, established at Constantinople, 
have agents at Tabriz. ' 

In comparison with the trade of Tabriz, that of Teheran and Ispahan is of 
no importance, and carried on solely by the small Armenian and Persian dealers, 
who resort to the former from the two latter towns. Notwithstanding the de- 
cline of Sc/tiraSf it is almost the only town in Persia which has any manufac- 
turing inefustry. Peltries are dressed and prepared, in the manner of those of 
Bokfiiara, for pelisses, caps, &c. : woollen, silk, and cotton cloths, carpets, sword- 
blades, &c., are also made at Schiras. Its wares, always celebrated, are still of 
good quality. The intercourse and trade between Schiras and Bender-Bushire 
emp^py about 2000 mules, and bring back to the former, spices, indigo, sugar, 
firearms, Indian goods, &c. 

Trade of Russia iviih Khiva and Bokhara. — This trade appears to be 
growing into importance, chiefly from Nijnei-Novgorod, and through the town 
of Orenburg on the river Ural. (See Fairs of, hereafter.) This town is ad- 
mirably situated for trade with the Kirghises, and with Khiva and Bokhara ; 
although a part of the Russian trade with the countries east of the Caspian, is 
carried on from Astrakan across that sea, and to some extent through Persia. 
Orenburg, which has a population estimated at 19,000 inhabitants, is situated on 
the north bank of the Ural. ^ This long tortuous river, with the mountain range 
of the same name, forms a boundary between European Russia and Asia. It is 
shallow and of little advantage for navigable purposes, but it abounds with fish. 
The town of Orenburg is regularly built and fortified. The trade of the town is 
chiefly carried on at bazaars, on the south or Asiadc side of the river. 

In 1833 there arrived, according to Schnitzler, 14 caravans of 2547 camels, 
exclusive of horses ; and 13 caravans of 4769 camels and 264 horses departed 
laden with •'goods, for various parts of Asia, chiefly for the country of the 
Kirghises, for Khiva, and for Bokhara. 

The Khanat of Khiva^ which now comprises a vast region along the^Caspian^ 
from Persia, north to the Kirghis Tartar country, and east to the Oxus and the 
lake Ural, has only, according to Burnes, a population not exceeding 200,000 
inhabitants. He describes them as organized bandits and, according to other 
authors, they are not generally better than predatory savages. It is agricultural 
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where the ground is sufficiently fertile for cultivation. There are few horned cattle ; 
sheep, goats, and horses, are numerous ; and all these are used as, and considered 
the chief food of the inhabitants. There are few manufactories except some 
coarse cottons and silk stuffs made by the women. Camels are chiefly used as 
beasts of burden, — and caravans of these proceed annually for Russian merchan- 
dize to Orenburg, Astrakan, and Kai^ghan on the cast coast of the Caspian, and 
others go south to Kaboul and Persia. This trade is conducted by the Turko- 
mans, Khivans, and Persians. The Khan, who is chief of the Uzbecks or domi- 
nant races, levies duties on goods entering or passKig through the Khanat; and 
especially at the ports or landing-places of Mangasluk, £^^d Karaghan, where 
boats with goods arrive from Astrakan. Tlie capital of Khiva is a town of mud 
huts, with three stone mosques, and a nmd palace. Its chief trade is in slaves, 
of whom there are about 40,000 in the Khanat, and it is said there are many^ 
captured Russians who are slaves in Khiva. 

The Khanal of Khokan^ bounds closely on Russia. This mountainous region 
produces silk and cotton, and various grains; coals and iron abound. Agricul- 
ture, pasturage, and rearing silkworms, and mounting cottons, and embroidered 
silks. Russian goods find their w'ay to a considerable amount to Kliokan the 
capital. It is said that this town has a population of 150,000. It is like Kifiiva 
built of mud, witli the exception of three stone bazaars. Russian caravans 
from the Siberian towns of Semipolatinsk on the banks of the Irtish and from 
Petropavslok on the Ichim, are said to pass also through Khokan to the fron- 
tiers of China with Russian merchandize. Mussulmans pay a duty of 2^ per cent 
on goods imported, and other importers 5 per cent. 

The Khanat of Bokhara, or the country of the Uzbec Tartars, comprises 
about 230,000 square miles of Central Asia, and Burnes estimates its population 
at 1,000,000 of inhabitants. Other authorities estimate the Uzbecs alone at 
1,500,000, and the other races at nearly 1,000,000. Many portions of this 
region is remarkably fertile, and agriculture is the principal source of occupa- 
tion and .subsistence. Wheat, barley, rice, maize, beans, melons, are all grown 
with several other kinds of grain, tegetables and fruits, sheep and goats : the 
latter yield the fine hair or wbol scarcely inferior to cashmere, — the former the 
jet black woolly skins used for Persian caps, &c. About 200,000 skins are an- 
nually exported ; mutton is the chief animal food. Horses and oxen are reared, 
the flesh of the latter is only eaten by the poor. The manufacturhig industry 
is unimportant ; some embroidery, silk stuffs, shagreen, sabres, firearms, and 
articles qf various metals, and leather, are among the limited quantity of firabrics 
made. 

The capital, Bokhara, is described by Burnes as a town containing 150,000 
inhabitants. It has massive buildings, 360 mosques, 300 schools, the khan's 
palace or rather fortress ; houses built of bricks dried in the sun ; very narrow and 
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dirty streets ; lofty arched bazaars in which the different trades have their distinct 
sections and ponds and fountains for the supply of water. The slave and gen: 
markets are open only twice a week, all others are open daily. Fruits and jellies 
of all kinds abound in the market, and plenty of ice is to, be had during the 
hottest weather. Tea is the favourite beverage. There ire numerous large 
baths. This mart, which is to Ceiitr.ial Africa the great entrepot, is described a& 
presenting unceasing activity and noise. The caravans from and to Russia^ 
travel by the following routes : viz. — by the route of Khiva, to the shores ol 
and across the Caspian, from'* and to Astrakan; by the route to and from Oren- 
burg by land in 60 days, through Orghenje in Khiva ; to-aii3 from Troidska in 
Tobolsk by the route east of the lake Aral in 49 days ; and to and from Petro- 
pavslok in 90 days. Of the whole number, 2000, which leave India annually, 
about 1000 camels, reach Bokhara with oriental goods; the remaining 1000 stop 

in Afigbanistan, Caboul, or diverge west into Persia. 

• , 

The following account of the trade with Khiva and Bokhara, written at Oren- 
burg, 27 th July, 1841, has been translated at St. Petersburg from the Russian; 

“ When taking leave of you at St. Petersburg on the 9th of June last, I engaged to 
inform you of the progress of our Asiatic trade through the Kirghise Stepj)es. 

anived at Orenburg on the 3d of July, after a fatiguing journey, owing to the 
immense quantity of dust, and the oppressive heat, which ranged from 28 to 30 degrees in 
the shade. I do not remember so liot a summer in Orenburg, though I have resorted to 
the province for many years. 

“ You know that having traded for many years with the Asiatics at Orenburg and other 
frontier places bordering on the Kirghise Steppes, I have always wished and intended to 
deal with them directly in their own countries, but not before now have 1 1 able to carry 
my intentions into effect. 

“ In the montlis of October and November, 1 840, I sent goods under cluu’ge of my 

Prikashgiks (agents) into the neighbouring stat(\s of Asia, namely, my nephew, V 

Q ^ with a Petropavfosk burgher to lashkcnfL A Rostoff merchant's son from 

Orenburg to Bokhara^ and a Rostoff burgher from Orenburg to Khha, In this last 

venture I had a partnijr in M. D a merchant of Orenburg^ who on liis part sent 

a Rostoff raorcliant, T O . 

“ Our caravans w^ere little more than fifty days in reaching Khiva and Bokhara y and 
from Petropavlosk to Fashhend, they were two months hi reaching their destination. 

“The return journey to Russia, in the spring*, was better and sooner accomplished, the 
difference in the time being from ten to fifteen days. Tlie present first caravan, of 2000 . 
camels from Tashkeiid to Pefropavlosky arri’i ed on the ist of June ; the second, of 1500 
camels, is just come up to the excliange yard of tliis jdace ; the summer caravan from 
Bokhara we are still expecting, but it is doubtful wlietlier it will arrive in time for the fair 
of Nijnei-Novgorody owing to the excessive heats which it has to encounter. 

“ In their journeys our caravans did not suffer from any extraordinary wants, nor were 
they attacked by robbers. No losses whatever w^ere sustained in any of the tliree places 
they went to. The people performed the journey w^eU, and were all in perfect health. In 
sending my agent to Kliivay I was apprehensive of Ids fate, owing to the ill stUvC of his 
health, but quite the contrary has happened ; on his return I perceived that the six , months’ 
trip had made such an improvement in liirn, that I think a year’s residence at the Mineral 
Springs could not have done more for his advantage. 

“ Great good-will was shown in the reception of our Russians by the people of Khivay so 
recently our enemies. They cleared our goods without the least delay, and levied only the 
same duty as is paid by their own countrymen, namely, 1 ducat on every 40, equal to 2^ 
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per cent. At ToBhkend they were not quite so liberal ; they levied 1 ducat on 20, or 5 per 
cent. But tibe Bokkjurians, with whom we ailP the most acquainted, whom wo meet in 
both our capitals, ana of whom many reside at Kazan^ while others frequent the fair of 
Nijnei Novgorod. These Bokharians treated the Russians without the slightest consi- 
deration, and even with, imposition. 1st. They did not examine our goods for 20 days, in 
consequence of whichMelay wc lost the best time f(ii* trading. .2d. They levied 1 ducat on 
10, or 10 per cent. Here vrc do not treat them in the same manner. Even when I was 
last at St. Petersburg, as you will remember, I met on the exchange a merchant of Bokhara^ 
a Jew ; he bought goods there from our first tratfers, and they associated with him per- 
sonally with every possible urbanity. 

1 cannot say that I have dmived any great profits from the present caravan. It is not 
in Europe alone that trade has lost its energy : in the AAatic countries it is also very dull, 
a*!id there is a great falling off iu the prices of Rusaian articles. Nevertheless I obtained in 
Bokhara and for n|crchandizc, 6500 ducats in cash, oi^in our money 100,000 

roubles. In Khiva the trade 'was more advantageous, but then at that place there is not 
room for establishing an extensive trade ; however, daily opportunities offer for sending goods 
to Bokhara. In Bokhara itself, on the bazaar, there is a perpetual fair, and a weekly' 
arrival of caravans fi’om different places iu the east ; from Pemia, Caboul, Cashmere, Cas- 
tigan, Conkai’., Saniarcand, and Sliarishan. On these interminable bazaars one can always, 
by a small reduction of price, sell goods to a large amount for ready money. • 

“ Notwithstanding the small failures in this first attempt, the errors in regard to osisort- 
ment of goods, as well as other misapprehensions, we have not cooled tow'ards this trade, 
and I again send merchandize to Khiva and Bokhara, by Russian agemts. Thanks to the 
vigilance of our fostering government, the intercourse has become less dangerous and less 
exposed to extortion from the Asiatics than it formerly was ; and I am satisfied that even 
the Bokharians will prove more condescending on our second visit than they showed (them- 
selves on our first appearance among them. 

For my own part, my occupation being that of attending fairs and having frequent 
intercourse with the Asiatics, I am accustomed to travelling, not afraid of fatigue, and w^ell 
acquainted with the Asiatic trade. You know that 1 have no^v gone for 40 years to Oren^ 
hurg^ and for about 20 that I have had annual dealings with the Mussulman traders of this 
place. 

“ Much laubur and trouble have been undergone, and much ground has been gone over 
during that time. I used to he iu Moscow in the spiing ; in June I proceeded from 
Rostoff to Ouralsh, from thencci to Go\irieff\ on the shores of the Casjuan, and I then went 
to the Kalmouk, Olorscs of the Buhivf Ordv. over the stepjjc, on horseback, and sometimes 
on a camel. I go without fail every year to the fair of Makarieff- — from thence, if there be 
time, I return to Rostoff, if not, I go again to Orenburg, and after finishing there my 
business with the Asiatics, in October or November 1 jiroceed to Froltsk, sometimes even to 
Petropavlosk, and finally, towanls Christmas, I am always at home in Rostoff. Such is om* 
life. At present, of course, I camiot go myself to Khiva, however desirous I may be of 
doing so. Every thing has its time. Till now, actuated by my ardent wishes, I have 
spared no trouble or pains to ascertain how far Russian caravans could journey to Khiva 
and Bokhara, and in that respect I have attained my object. Last year I witnessed such 
a departure, and you may judge of my delight on the occrasion, from the fact that, on start- 
ing my goods from Khiva, I seized the reins of the first camel and led it out myself from 
the Exchange yard into tlie steppe. I assure you that my eyes were filled with tears of 
joy. I regret that 1 coidd not arrive in time for the second gratification, when 72 camels, 
loaded with merchandize for me, arrived from Bokhara, entered directly the Exchange 
yard. I anticipate that pleasure now, on the arrival of the second caravan from Bokhara 
and Khii^a, I tlien hope to justify my opinions in regard to this trade, and to answer the 
criticisms of my friends, who have often said to me, that being single-handed, I gave myself 
a vast deal of trouble in pursuit of an impossibility. Already have my anticipations been 
realized, and 1 am convinced that tbe undertaking will prove still more advantageous to 
the honour and profit of our great mother-country. 

‘‘ (Signed) T P 
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Statehent of the Trade carried on by Caravans between lUuma aod 
Tartary, in tiili Years 1830 and 1831. v 
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Statement of the Quantities and Value of Merchandize imported into, and exported froi 
Russia, to and from Countries in Asia, in the Year 1 835. 
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CHAPTER XIX. 

RtfSSIAN TRADE OVERLAND^WITH CHINA. 

This trade is carried on by land on the backs of beasts of burden, and also 
by the more tedious course of inland navigation. It is of far more ancient date 
than is generally known. The caravans which have long passed from Russia to 
Bo]^hara, have diverged to China, as weU as by Caboifl to India ; and others have 
and do proceed by San^rkand, and by Khokan, to the frontiey^s of Thibet. Tlie 
more important caravans which carry on the trade between Russia and China 
rose to importance, after the conquests of Ghengis-Khan and Tamerlane. Euro- 
pean nations were so well acquainted wdth this overland trade before the passage 
round the Cape of Good Hope was discovered by the Portuguese, that Russians 
or Moscovites were employed between the ports of the Baltic and China^ to bring 
the products of the latter to the ports of the former for the use of Western 
Europe. The protection of this extensive traffic was beyond the power of the 
Tzars until secured by the conquests of Ivan Vasillievitch, and afterwards by the 
genius of Peter the Great. The vast distance, from 5000 to 6000 miles , be- 
tween the capitals of Russia and China (Moscow and Pekin), gave rise to the 
establishment of regular caravans : the only safe way of traversing these ex- 
tensive regions. The number of Russians accompanying each of these caravans 
was limited to 200 persons, and during their short stay at Pekin they w'ere con- 
fined within the w alls of a special caravansary, and only allowed to tra0Sc with a 
few licensed or privileged merchants, probably much in the same way as the trans- 
actions with tlic Hong merchants at Canton. This intercourse, and the jealousy 
afterwards of the Tartar government in China, led to the prohibition of foreigners 
to trade to Pekin, or to pass over the Chinese territory. After long negotiations 
an arrangement was definitively settled for continuing the trade between Russia 
and China, and of maintaining a Russian college at Pekin. 

By treaty, in 1728, two places were selected, Kiakta in Russia, close to 
the Chinese frontier, and the villages of Mai-MaMchin (place of trade), in China, 
near the Russian frontier, for entrepots for the exchange of the commodities of 
the respective countries. Kiakta is situated in latitude 50 deg. 21 min. N., and 
longitude 106 deg. 29 rain. E., on a tributary stream, falling into the Selenga, and 
communicating with the lake Baikal, Irkoustk, and the river Angara, a branch of 
the great' river Yenisei. Kiakta is said to be within cannon-shot distance of the 
Chinese boundary, and Mai-Mat-tchin, at about the same distance from the 
Russian frontier. Ihe population of the former is about 5000. The December 
fair brings great activity to this place, and an average quantity of from 60,000 to 
65,000 chests of tea, or from 4,200,000 to 4,600,000 lbs. 
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The Russians carry to this fair Siberian and American furs : dressed sheep 
and lamb skins ; woollen manufactures of various kinds, required for the 
colS winter climate of Northern China ; coarse linens, leather, cattle, specie, &c., 
to exchange for the raw and manufactured silk, porcelain, rhubarb, sugarcandy, 
musk, and especially the tea of China. Klaproth considers that the value of 
this trade has been exaggerated. An official account published in 1831, de- 
clares the value of manufactured goods exported to China by way of Kiakta, to 
amount to 4,500,000 paper roubles ; and the imports from China, to 7^000,000 
paper roubles. The great increase of the trade with China since that year, we 
have stated in the preceding tables of the general import and export trade of 
Russia. The course of this trade about the middle of th^ast century is described 
in the extracts we have taken from Postletliwaite’s translation and edition of 
Savary’s Commercial Dictionary. Mr. Oddy, in 1804, says, the communication 
from the frontiers of China commences by the river Selenga, from the fron- 
tiers of China to the Baikal lake ; from thence by the Angara into the Yenisei 
river as far down as the town of Yenisei : then the merchandize is unladen and 
carried over a short track of land, and embarked on the river Ket, and thence 
down to the Obi ; from which up the Irtish, the Tobol, and thence overland to the 
TcI]ussovia, upon which river it is embarked again and falls into the Kama, and 
by the Kama to the great river Wolga, and thence up the Wolga to Moscow, &c.” 
This route is nearly the present course, except when tea and other articles are 
carried by land which though more expensive, is done in about a year, or in 
about one- third *the time by water. The tea which is so highly reputed in its 
quality, on the ground of its passing over land, is still carried chiefly by water. 
First from Kiakta by land to Tomsk on the Irtish, a distance of more than 1000 
miles : thence by water down the Obi, to its confluence with the Irtish ; and 
then up the latter, and its branch the Tobol, and a river falling into the latter to 
Tyoumene, or Tourmine ; ^where it is landed and carried overland to Perm. It 
is then carried in boats down the Kama to its junction with the Wolga, and up 
this river to the city of Nijnei-Novgorod, at tile fair of which tea is sold for 
distribution and consumption in European Russia. Of the 60,000 to 80,000 
chests annually bought at Kiakta, 20,000 to 30,000 chests are said to be carried 
from Siberia in winter on sledges to Moscow and other places in Russian 
Europe. 

The export trade, from Russia to China, is conducted by the same tedious 
routes. In the general tables of the import and export trade of Russia we have 
given a view of the progress of this trade. How far British trade by sea with China 
can compete profitably with that of Russia, by the long tedious routes above de- 
scribed, must depend upon the arrangements we make with China. Russia has 
had at Pekin, since 1728, a convent or college for educating Russians, who go 
there and leave the place by rotation when instructed. In this respect, and in 
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the intercourse which Russia has by Kiakta, and now by other points with 
China, the former has great political and intelligent advantage over the latter- 
Add to which, a great moral superiority with the Chinese government over the 
English, from the circumstance of Russia never having, as far as we can learn^ 
unless to a small extent latel}% been engaged irt the degrading trade in opium,* 
and from Chinese lilood not having been shed by the Russians. The advan- 
tages of capital, transport, and daring enterprise, tlie English possess in a far 
greater degree than Russia, and it is in our own power, and it must be the 
earnest desire of every good man and Christian, to pr(fmote that intercourse only 
with China, which will establish moral respect among the CJiinese for British 
honour and justice, and which alone will secure to the British nation permanent 
and profitable commercial relations with the great population of that empire. 

The export of Russian woollen and cotton manufactures to China increased 
greatly during the late hostilities between the English and Chinese. 

Although Russia, twenty years ago, could not, in all her factories, 'produce 
sufficient cloth for the use of the army, she, at the present time, not only fur- 
nishes an abundant supply for this purpose, but also manufactures considerable 
quantities of fine cloths which are exported to the markets of Central Asia and 
China. The cost of manufacturing cloths and the consequent price, is, lioweT^jpr, 
much higher in Russia than in England, France, Belgium, and Saxony. 

The following table shows the quantities of woollen cloth exported to Central 
Asia, during the undermentioned period : 


YEARS. 

To Turkey. 

To Tersia. 

! 

To the 
Stei)pes of 
the Kirgliises. 

To 

Bokhara. 

To Kliiva. 

To Tasch- 
kend and 
Khokan. 


. 1833 


3,612 

102,135 

21,868 

16.486 

21,868 

arsliines. 


*46 

2,798 

... 



... 

pieces. 

1834 

... 

6,831 

97,350 

19,901 

.5,315 

15,141 

ursldnes. 


107 

594 

115 

... 

1) 

... 

pieces. 

1835 

... 

1,192 

83,884 

13,390 

.5,631 

12,784 

arshines. 


215 

10,126 , 

14 

... 

... 


pieces. 

1836 ' 

500 

... 

103,678 

29,167 

3,087 

25,060 

arshines. 


... 

11,941 



... 

... 

pieces. 

1837 

5,673 

20,821 

78,-428 

37,214 

... 

36,548 

arsliines. 


300 

1,366 

t. 

... 


... 

pieces. 

1838 

4,352 

21,513 

6.5,422 

20,616 

... 

19,013 

arshines. 


216 

406 

... 


... 


pieces. 

1839 

11,171 

18,405 

70,989 

19,115 


14,579 

arsliines. 


354 



... 

... 

... 

pieces. 

1840 

810 

13,019 

61,578 

44,232 

4,582 

52,293 

arsliines 


141 

43 

... 

... 

... 


pieces. 

1841 

333 

14,351 

84,882 

45,477 

28,133 

79,017 

arshines. 

»» 


312 

... 

... 

... 

... 

pieces. 


The following is an extract from a letter dated Macao, l7th December, 1842. 

“ Ever since we have had a footing in the north, I have been trying to get some infor- 
mation regarding the woollen trade of the northern and eastern districts of China : until 
lately, however, I have met with no success. 
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1 am happy to say that I am now in the position of being able to give you some ac- 
counts of the woollen ti^e of the above places. I leam that there is a considerable trade 
going on in the North, but 1 am sorry to say we have a competitor in the supply, that we 
have hitherto scarcely considered worthy of notice, and one who will cause a little alarm to 
our manufactures at home. I allude to the Russians. I have received muMers or patterns 
of their cloth, and I send them to you by this opportunity. They were taken olf the pieces 
which were purchased a;t Ningpo, at which place the pursers of her majesty's ships bought a 
considerable quantity for the clothing of the crews. 

The cloth is called by the Chinese Ka-la, and the person who sold it, says its con- 
sumption in reference to English cloth, is as 5 to 1 of the latter, and that it is only within 
tlie last five years that the article has been introduced in any quantity. You will find that 
the breadth of the muster cloth exceeds that of English stripes by 4 inches. The length 
usually is 50 to 80 cooids (19 to 30 yards) per piece ; the breadth varies from 62 to 64 
inches. The consumptiofi at Ningpo is estimated at from 3000 to 5000 pieces, and at Soo-choo 
at 20,000 pieces. The latter is the principal mart, and from it N^iigjio gets supplied. Tlie 
shopman quoted the then rates at 27 dollars per piece of 50 cooids (l9-j^j yards) for black ; 
^12 dollars blue; 35 dollars scarlet and purple; say l^Vff dollar per yard for black, l-j®y*5y 
dollar for blue, and l-iVo dollar for scarlet and purple. 

‘‘ Tlie packages are made up of 5 pieces, and an assortment should contain, according to 
the shopkeeper’s information, 50 pieces blue (the muster sent is not a fast colour, appa- 
rently dyed in the piece), 35 pieces black, 10 pieces scarlet, 2 pieces ash, 3 pieces green ; 
but I 'think tliis is not correct, as neither purple nor brown is mentioned. The end of 
the piece that I saw, had the maker’s name in gold letters, No. 18,301. The high 
number of the piece will show that it is a manufacture of some moment. In order that 
a comparison might be made between the Russian cloth and Spanish stripes, we se- 
lected Jfrom the man’s stock a piece of Gott’s manufacture, and regarding which he was told 
that iiuycrs complained of the quality being inferior to that of the same article imported 
during the Company’s time ; they also stated that the consumption of it was decreasing. 
Ningpo docs not take off more than 300 to 500 pieces per annum (chiefly black and blue) ; 
Soo-choo, 3000 to 5000 pieces ; Hang-chow'-foo only a small quantity. The price of a piece 
of 18^ yards was qiirvted at 35 dollars purple (l^®(,^j 7 dollars per yard), 27 dollars blue 
dollar per yard), and 20 dollars for black dollar per yard). 

Of course there is much that is incorrect in the above accounts ; I give them to you as 
I get them. There is, however, sufficient to show that tlie Russian cloth ti’ade is one of 
considerable importance. 

“ I also send tw o labels w hich w’crc taken off one of the packages : these, w ith the name of 
the manufacturer, will perhaps enable you to find out what is the cost of manufacture of the 
article, by applying to some of the large Russian houses, such as Thomj^son, Bonar, and Co., 
&c. I make no doubt that the above quotations are below wdiat are usually current, because 
to allow of Spanish stripes being sold at the rates stated, the price that foreigners would 
have to sell at in Canton would be less than one dollar p^r yfird, the expenses of duty and 
transit being 53 cents per yard. I think also the Russian trade w'ould not have gone on 
increasing unless prices w'cre remunerative, and c^irtainly goods of a quality like the musters 
I send you, could not be afforded at what I have quoted ijiem at. 

“ I shall continue my inquiries on this subject, and advise the result. In the mean time 
I think it would be w’ell to keep from purcluising Spanish stripes on your ow7i account, un- 
less you find that the Russian supply is likely to fall short from unrennmerative prices. 

“ The consumption of long* ells at Ningpo audits neighbourhood is small, not above 2000 
or 3000 pieces per annum, chiefly scarlets, say nine out of ten jiieces. Camlets in demand. 
LiOny Cloth is an article that will find a great sale by and by, particularly if prices 
at home keep moderate ; 39 yards by 40 inches are the dimensions required.” 
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The increase of the trade with China, by way of Kiakta^ which is the great de^t in 
fine cloths, and the decreased consumption of other foreign woollens, will be seen by the 
following table. , 

EXPORTS BY KIAKTA OP 




Woollen Manufactures, beinf; the production 
of Russian Factories. 


Other Woollens. 


Woollen Manufactures brought from Poland 
and Foreign Countries. 


233.180. . . .arshines 

23 pieces 

288.464. . . .arshines 

2,A02 pieces 

374.600. . . . arshines 

08 pieces 

450, 111.... arshines 

323 pieces 

250.003. . . . arshiue.'* 

151 pieces 

234.081.. ..arshines 

1,018 pieces 

077.500. . . .arshin«is 

057,339 do. 

3,400 .pieces 

733.341 . . . . arshines 

839 pieces 

875.920. . . .arshines 

2,297 pieces 

324 pnods 

1 , 1 02,0.30 .... arsli i ncs 

2,894 poods 

973.437. . . .arshines 

1.747 pieces 

1838 1,101,167.... arshines 

•« 022 pieces 

1839 1,358,907.... arshines 

» t. 354 pieces 

1840 1,433,239 arshines 

*f 184...... pieces 

1841 1,842,745.... ar.fhines 

#t 343 pi eces 


Value. 

1 10,905. . roubles assig. 


388,01 3.... arshines 
344,800 do. i 


Other Woollens. 


Value. 

49,075. .roubles assig. 
49,462 do. 


244,805 do. 


481,811 do. I 102,626 do. 


79,300 do. 517,027 do. 147,401 do. 


144.541 do. 

325,085 do. 


120,175 do. 

145,780 do. 


136,535 do. 4(j^8,115 do. 08,773 do. 

110,002 do. 687,835 do. 131,203 do. 

179,502 do. 144,541 do. 120,175 do. 

281,375 do. 325,085 do. 146,780 do. 

1 68,354 .».• do. 247,328 do. 1 1 7,294 do. 

82 poods 

161,245. ....do. 210,405.. ..arshines 135,946..... do. 

22 pieces 

196,901 do. 181, 547.... arshines 158,449 do. 


117,294 do. 


170,544 do. 

156,386 do. 


252,776 do. 

176,631 do. 


393,379 do. 


26,706 do. 164,426 do. 


199.876 do. 

192,951 do. 


Preriously to the earliest period of the above table, the exports of Russian cloths to Asia did not exceed 200 000 
roubles assig. annually ; and the value of wool exported (20,000 poods) in each year to foreign countries was 500 ’ooo 
roubles assig. ; whilst the value of manufactured European woollens amounted to upwards of 4,000,000 roubles aa'ris 
In 1841, on the contrary, the exports of Russian woollen manufactures, sent into Asia, have been valued at 12 821 625 
roubles assig., and (he wool forwarded to England, France, Germany, and Belgium, at 15,500,000 roubles assig' * 
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The following is a Russian official account of the value in paper roubles of 
cotton manufactures exported from Russia to provinces of Central Asia. 


YEARS. 

To Asiatic 
Turkey. 

To Persia. 

To the Desert 
of the Kirghise. 

Bokhara. 

Kbira. 

Kokant, &c. 


roubles. 

roubles. 

^ roubles. 

roubles. 

roubles. 

roubles. 

1835 

30,873 

701,384 

1,797,047 

317,740 

55,432 

489,013 

1836 

47,985 

700,511 

1.912,901 

305,343 

57,910 

1,109.121 

1837 

89,.'i7G 

997,922 

1,6.59,425 

2.51,821 

.... 

680,000 

1838 

92,442 

503,203 

1,324,116 

24.%780 

.... 

391,076 

1839 

71,426 

338,048 

1,307,893 

441,355 


370,287 

1840 

33,017 

375,123 

1,506,984 

513,090 

1 31,818 

1,209,488 

1841 

14,9.11 

129,303 

1,004,110 

548,878 

201,2.33 

1,092,546 


** Formerly, Chinese nankins and other cotton stuffs were amongst the most important 
articles of our importation. Now, Russia exports cotton goods to Cnitia, and little by little 
the tissues of our fabrics have very nearly supplanted, in this trade, those proceeding in 
transit from foreign countries. 

The cotton stuffs manufactured in Russia and exported into China*amounted, in 1826, 
to the value of 167,199 roubles, paper money, and in 1840 the exports amounted to the 
value of 920,881 roubles, paper money. 

In 1841 , Cotton stuffs manufactured in Russia 

, and exported to China, for . . 975,119 rbls. sil. 

Foreign stuffs exported for ... 5,116 „ 

„ Cotton stuffs imported from China • 19,670 „ 

We consider that the above account overrates the real value of the Russian 
trade with China; and recent accounts from Kiakta state a falling off during the 
earl/ part of this year (1843), and that the quantity of tea brought to Kiakta to 
exchange for Russian goods and money was only 30,000 chests, instead of 
120,000 chests brought to the fair of the previous year. 


CHAPTER XX. 

RUSSIAN TRADE WITH KAMTSCIIATKA AND WITH RUSSIAN AMERICA. 

The Russian trade throu|h Kiakta with China, embraces in the monopoly 
of the merchants engaged in it the trade with Kamjschatka, the Aleutian islands, 
and Russian America. The long peninsula and territory of Kamtschatka is about 
800 miles long, and 97 to 252 miles broad. * Its area about 80,000 miles, and its 
population not estimated at more than G0<J0: of whom about 1600 are Russians, 
or Siberians. Although there are grassy plains and valleys in the interior, the 
greater portion of this region o|pisists of volcanic rocks and mountains, among 
which are many active volcanoes. Furs and dried fish are the articles which the 
country and the sea yield for trade. There are small settlementis on the west 
coast within the great gulf of Okhotsk, and the trading vessels have soi^ie inter- 
course with Okhotsk, the only seaport of consequence belonging to Siberia ; and 
from whence nearly all Russian, Siberian, and Chinese articles used in Kamtschatka, 
the Aleutian islands, and Russian America, are shipped. 

Okhotsk has about 150 houses, several warehouses, and shipbuilders’ yards, 
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belonging to the Russo-American Company, which may be considered a branch 
of the mercantile trading body which carry on the trade with China. The mer- 
chandize destined for Okhotsk, arrives by land from Yakoutsk on the Lena. 

The port of Petro-Pavlovsk, or St. Peter and St. Paul, on the east coast of the 
peninsula of Kamtschatka, is safe but small, and cannot shelter conveniently more 
than 20 ships. It is frozen over during winter. A whale-fishery is carried on 
from this port, whi^h has, however, not more than 200 inhabitants. 

Aleutian Islands.— The whole group extends about GOO miles in length, 
they are generally rugged, barren, and volcanic. •Some of the volcanoes are al- 
ways in activity. Pne volcanic island rose ‘but of the sea^n 1795, and soon in- 
creased to 20 miles in circuit, while throwing up lire and lava. There are no trees 
and little vegetation on these islands. The sea abounds in fish and seals, which 
supply food and clothing to the inhabitants. Sea otters, now scarce, were for- 
merly numerous. The natives are said to be ingenious. The Russo-American 
Company has a monopoly of the trade of these islands. * 

Russian America. — The extensive region, considered under Russian domi- 
nion is a country of islands, ice, rocks, barrens, pine and beech forests. Its 
boundaries are supposed to be Dixon^s Inlet, in about latitude 54 deg. N. ; 
and, including several islands and a narrow strip along the coast to Moupt St. 
Elias in latitude GO deg. 20 min., and thence, separated from British America, by 
a line running due north in longitude 141 deg. W. to the Arctic Sea, comprising 
the whole region from that meridian west to Behring^s Straits, and including the 
peninsula of Aliaska and the Aleutian islands. The following remarks were drawn 
up in 1837, by an officer of the Iludson^s Bay Company, and in most respects 
apply to the present time : with the exception that the post of Bodiga, on the 
coast of Mexico, has been sold to a Swiss adventurer, and that several Swiss and 
Germans have settled there. 

The Russian Fur Company’s principal establishmept on the north-west coast is named 
‘ New Arcliangel,’ formerly Sitka, and situated in Norfolk Sound, in north latitude 57 min. 
west longitude 132 deg. 20 min. It is maintained as a regular military establishment, 
garrisoned by about 300 officers and men, with good natural defences, mounting 1 6 short 
eighteen and 12 long nine pounders, and v? the head-quarters of the governor, Captain Kan- 
pryanoff, of the Russian army. The Russians have other establishments on the coast and 
islands to the northwai-d of New Archangel, and one fort, Ross, in the Bay of Bodiga or 
Romanzoff, on the coast of California, situated near the entrance of the Bay of San Fran- 
cisco, in lat. 37 deg. 25 min. ; in all 10 establishments on the north-west coast of America. 
They have moreover 12 vessels from 100 up to 400 tofps burden, armed with 10 guns each 
of different caliber. All the officers and most of the people employed in theil’ sea and land 
service, belong to the Russian army and navy ; receive pay from the Russian government, 
and their services, while attached to the Russian Fur Company, entitle them to the advan- 
tages of jt^omotion, pension, &c., in like manner as if employed on active service in the army 
or navy. They have moreover attached to their establishments a number of Indians of the 
KodiaK tribe, who are usually employed in hunting or fishing, but are under no fixed en- 
gagement, and are looked upon and considered as slaves. Their annual returns in furs are 
in value 80,000/. to 100,000/. 

The post of Bodiga was established many years ago by permission of the governor of 
California to Count Romanzoff (whose daughter he afterwards married), with the avowed 
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object of forming a large agricultural and pastoral establishment for the maintenance of their 
posts to the normward, where the soil and climate are unfavourable to cultivation. 

But it would appear that they have had other objects in view in maintaining that post, 
as they pay little or no attention to agriculture there, but depend principally on the Spanish 
missions ot San Francisco and Montery for their supplies. The Russians hunt the sea otter 
in the bay of San Francisco, and on othe]> parts of the coast of Califoriiia, and have idways 
2 or 4 of their armed vessels stationed there ; and fpom the surveys they have made of the 
bay of San Francisco and other circumstances, it is supposed they have it in view to take 
possession of that harbour. There is no safe harbour at Bodiga, which^is an open roadstead, 
witli no other protection seaward than a bar formed by a river falling in at tfiat pomt, and 
on which there is not more than 15 to 18 feet water at low tide. 

“ The Americans of the United States are now migrating rapidly into Northern Cali- 
fornia, which is a remarkqhly fertile country ; and it would appear irom^ the circumstance ot 
a Swiss now possessing I^odiga, and the number of Germans and ^wiss who have settled 
there, that the Russian Company have abandoned the place. The Hudson’s Bay Company 
liave also rented some of the posts, on the Russian territory in America.** 


CHAPTER XXL 


RUSSIAN FAIRS. 


The fairs of Russia originated chiefly in privileges granted during the middle 
ages to certain places where people were, from religious zeal and superstition, 
accustomed to assemble. 

In the interior of Moscovy trading and corporation rights were not known, 
and the congregating of traders at particular towns was the result of local con- 
venience, or of superstition. Pilgrimages on special holidays to the tombs or 
shrines of saints of renowned sanctity, drew multitudes of devotees; and the 
prospect, or certainty, of gain attracted dealers from different countries, to sell all 
sorts of wares at places where the pious, the curious, and the calculating, met 
at the same time. The frequency of these assemblages led to the organization of 
fairs; which, growing yearly mqre important, the fanaticism, which first caused 
multitudes of religious fanatics to assemble, was obscured by the far larger 
multitudes which the love of money and profit attracted to the original seats of 
superstition. To such assemblages Novgorod^ Kharhoflf, Romiii, Makarieff, &c., 
owed their origin. « 


Official Statement of the total Value of Merchandize offered for Sale at the several Fairs 
in Russia, in each of the Years 1838 and 1839. 


FAIRS. • 


Nijnei-NoTSorod 

Irblt 

Ronnii, first 

«eoood 

Kharkoff; first ... 


■ second 

r — third .. 
Koursk .... 
Korsoun.... 

Kostoff 

Soumy. first 
- — second 
S«ratoir .. .. 


1838 

1839 

FAIRS. 

1838 

1839 

roubles. 
Ifi6,l 92,500 
41,415,750 
10,726,735 
20,951,965 
20,360,360 
Not stated. 

roubles. 
161.643,674 
41,829,045 
ft U72 iW5 


roubles. 
3,931,0^ 
2.159,200 
1,810.000 
2,416,657 
Not stated. 
1,358,651 
4,457,620 
8,662,075 
Not stated. 

roubles. 


1,821,500 

',465.800 

2,030,781 

1,593,671 

2,143,416 


24,661,026 

20360,360 

17386,235 

6,281,605 

21,401,630 



Ijdb^diane, first 

Ditto. 

■' second. 

2,334,955 

17,912,300 
Not stated. 

. . third 

2,969,023 

13,860,476 

6,506,900 

5,204,000 

2,722,800 

Penza........ 

1 774.970 

12,863,800 

Not stated. 
Ditto. 

N ijnei- Lomoff 

Ditto. 

1,928,970 


Total 


353394,782 

Ditto. 

Equal, at exchange of 



£1N482,698 


4 O 
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The most famous of all the Russian furs is that of NijneUNovgorod, 
or Makarieff fair ; stiU so named in Russia after the name of the, town, 
lower down the Wolga, where it originated. Nijnei-JVovgorod was selected 
by Alexander, as Jbeing far more conveniently situated than Makarieff, the an- 
nual seat of the fair, 60 miles farther down the Wolga. Kasan was, how- 
ever, the original seat of this celebrated fair. The situation of Nijnei is 
described by the Baron Custine and others, as the most beautiful and pic- 
turesque in Russia: in a country where flat plains and monotony are the 
Jeading features. It is built on the brow of a*^high mountain on the south 
side of the Oka ahdAV olga, commands in front a vast plaix, and immediately op- 
posite tlie flat point of land, where the Wolga and Oka join each other. Although 
the mountain commands a magnificent view, the ancient town is carried so far 
behind it, that the natural advantage of a beautiful situation was entirely lost. 
A new suburb has been built, which relieves in some degree the original blunder, 
This new city is increasing rapidly in houses and population. It is separated 
by the KremUti, or fortress, from the old city. 

The fair is held on the low point opposite the new town, where the Oka is 
crossed by a bridge of boats, much like that, and of about the same length as that 
on the Rhine at Coblentz. Although Nijnei is now the most numerOnsly-at- 
tended fair in the world, the city is like that of Leipzic, one of the dullest in 
Europe, or perhaps in the world, except during the fair. 

At that period, the number of sellers, buyers and speculators of all coun- 
tries, are stated to exceed 200,000, including about 40,000, or more, who live 
and sleep in the immense fleet of river craft that come from the most distant 
parts of Russia, and even Asia, to Nijnei during the fair. Although the position 
of this city is undoubtedly the most convenient in the empire for a great central 
mart, the ground is ill chosen, on which the streets and the buildings are con- 
structed for the deposit and sale of merchandize.*" 

The lands which lie between the Wolga and Oka, at, and behind, their con- 
fluence, and for a considerable distance from the banks of both, are little above 
the level of their waters, and consequently liable to inundations. A city for mer- 
chants, with broad, long, straight streets, was, however, laid out and built here, 
opposite Nijnei, by Alexander, with much the same rapidity as St. Petersburg 
was by Peter the Great. Rather than remove tliis vast oblong bazaar to the 
opposite side of the Oka, he expended millions in overcoming fhe natural evil 
of the site h^ chose. It became necessary to construct stupendous arched streets, 
or rather sewers ; and over these the houses, bazaars, and the present streets, 
and the Nijnei fair have been elevated. Several fantastic edifices, called Chinese 
pavihons, rise above the other buildings. The streets beneath serving as sewers, 
along which a cossack police drag, rake, or sweep the filth of the whole place into 
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the Oka and Wolga. The constraction of the vast arches which support the 
upper structures and streets are of solid work^ and of vast magnitude. 

The fair of Nijnei is regulated by imperial decrees, and the places of sales and 
purchases have all their respective sections. The bazaars are variously filled with 
goods: those in which English, French^ and Germans take a part, are de- 
scribed as the most distinguished for arrangement and show ; and are said, for a 
few weeks, to display a sort of Palais Royal, or Regent-street, shoplike appearance. 

From the variety of people and wares brought to the fair, its sections have 
been described as separate citlies or fairs. Tlie first is the tea section, which 
occupies an extensive part for the deposit of from 35,000 t^^ 45,000 chests ; and 
the prices of tea, like those of cotton wool at Liverpool, influence very greatly the 
prices of other commodities. The second, the rag /air, is nearly as extensive as 
the odoriferous one which takes precedence. It is well that absolutism has de- 
creed that all rags brought to this fair must be previously w'ashcd. They are sold 
for Russian use only, the exportation being prohibited. 

The third is the large warehouses or sheds in which are piled the iron of 
Siberia, that which has been extracted from the mines, chiefly by the labour of 
convicts and of political exiles. 

The fourth, is the depot for the wool of Cashmere — then follow the section of 
furs, which is vary extensive, — the section of Persian shops, filled with carpets, 
raw silks, &c., — the section for hides and skins, — the sectio7i for fish, dried and 
pickled, a very exte^isive one,* — the section for potashes, &c., — the section for 
timber, &c., — and several others. Exclusive of these, the places set apart for 
moveable theatres, mountebanks, eating and drinking houses and tents; and, 
as more striking, along the banks of both rivers are ranged, in several tiers, the 
countless vessels that have arrived from near and from afar, and which depart with 
very different cargoes from those which they brought to Nijnei. 

It is here, as in ancient times, at the Tartar capital Kazan, that the extreme 
east meet the extreme west of the ancient world — Americans and even Austra- 
lasians have lately appeared together at Nijnei. The assemblages of people, of all 
tongues and costumes, is more varied at thi^ fair than probably at any other. 
Chinese, Calmucs, Baskirs, Mongols, Bokhars, Indians, Kirghises, Persians^ 
Georgians, Circassians, Armenians, Parsecs, Arabs, Greeks, Jews. Slavonians, 
Germans, French, Italians, English, Dutch, &c., all mingle, buy, sell, speculate 
with, and froin, and among each other. 


* The consumption of dry and pickled fish is very great in Russia, in consequence o^ the four 
long and short Lents which occur in the year. 
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Gooi>s sold at the Fair of Nijnei (Novgorod), in the Year I836, 


ARtlC LBS. 


Mannfactares of^tton 30,000,000 2,500,000 82,500,000 

'Wool ll,l«n,000 1,429,000 12,620,000 

linen 8,000,000 300,000 > lOHonooo 

coane liuen« . 2, 500^000 .... J 10,800,000 

Raw'SIk*”^ ***^^ "^**^ } 2,250,000 12,760,000 

Iron and copper! 22,000,000 .... 22,000,000 

Porcelain, pottery, and glass 1,200,000 ^ .... 1,200,000 

Paperi 760,000 ^ ,. . . 760,000 

Orains 5,^00,000 .... r>,iK)0,000 

Fish 3,000,000 3,000,(N)0 

Liquors #7 2,000,000 3,240, 00(r 5,240,000 

Sacks and mats 1,000,000 .... 1.000,000 

Colonial produce, spices and dyos 12,300,000 7,600,000 19,900,000 

Merchandisell f * •* lb,2(H),000 18,200,000 

Bokhara 3.000, 0(K) 3,OfW),000 

t Fersiai Georgia, and Armenia .... 2,000,000 2,000,000 

Other artidcp, not enumerated 3,480,000 3,480,000 3,480,000 

Total 125,481,000 40,519,000 166,000,000 

Equal in British sterling money to . .. £ 5,620,503 1,814,913 7,435,^416 

* Nearly the whole of the coarse linen was disposed of. * 

^ The skin and fur market was dull compared with last year. 

t Iron sold remarkably well, iha firsthand price having been from 8 to 20 per cent higher than in 1837. Sheet 
copper also rose about 10 per cent, but the untorought fell about 4 per cent. 

§ Very profitable sales in the paper trade. 

i| The tea trade was very briKk, the prices from 10 to 15 per rent higher than last year. The purchases for ex- 
portation through Kiakta were fewer than in 1837, owing to that market having on hand large quantities of the stock 
bought in former years. , 

There appeared altogether a much smaller quantity of Asiatic goods at this fair than at the preceding dies, and 
their prices were somewhat higher, particularly for the raw cottons of Bukhara. There were very few Persian 
merchants at the fair, and in consequence of a fall in the price of their merchandize, it could not be expected tiiak 
they would make any considerable purchases. 

In 1840 the value of the goods brought for sale to the fair of Nijnei, was de- 
clared officially to amount to 47,264,967 silver roubles, or 163,427,384 paper rou* 
bles = 7i483,619/. sterling. 

The value of goods sold was declared to have amounted to 38,828,987 silver 
roubles, or 6,794,897/. sterling ; being an increase of about 320,000 silver roubles 
over the sales of the preceding year. 

The official authorities class the goods sold at the fairs as follow : 

Firsts The produce of Russian manufactures ; viz., 

Fut up for Sale. Sold, 

sil, rbls. sil. rbis. 

Cotton stuffs for 7,417,480 ... 5,865,840 

WooUen ditto 3,175,132 ... 2,401,392 

Manufactures of flax and hemp* . • . . . 3,118,490 ... 2,425,990 

Silks 3,254,196 ... 2,204,196 

Furs 1,912,340 ... 1,411,740 

Skins, tanned and opened ....... 1,063,380 ... 888,380 

Products of mine and founderies, copper, hard ware, jewellery, &c. 5,739,684 %... 4,819,684 


Porcelain, delfware, looking-glasses, and articles in glass 
Dried fish, caviare, oil of fish, and isinglass . . . . 

Com aij*l flour 

Wines of Russia, brandy, mead, &c 

Sugar from the refineries of St. Petersburg and Archangel! 
(142,000 pds.), and divers kinds of merchandizes, such • 
as wax and candles, potash, soap, tobacco, paper, pens, [ 
bristles, horses’ tails, &c j 


431,800 

418,640 

2,315,915 

747,651 

4,893,277 


Total of Russian merchandizes 34,487,985 
„ value sterlmg . . £ 5,450,598 


Sold, 
sil. rbls. 
5,865,840 
2,401,392 
2,425,990 
2,204,196 
1,411,740 
888,380 
4,819,684 
346,800 
383,640 
1,259,915 
686,651 

4,678,277 


27,282,505 

4,319,542 
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Being an increase of about 10 per cent on 1838, and of 16^ per cent over the 
sales of 1837. 

Second. Merchandize the produce of Western Europe, America, and the 
West Indies ; viz.. 


% 

Put up for Sale. * 

Sold. 

Woollen merchandizes . . • 

sil. rbls. 

262,871 ... 

sil. rbls. 
217,871 

Cotton stuffs 

205,450 ... 

419,450 

Flax and hemp merchandizes . . . 

196,600 ... 

184,600 

Silks ..... a • 

425,300 .... 

332,300 

Coffee (6968 poods) . . . . 

Divers Merchandizes ; viz., 

97,552^ 

407,152 

Oil, fruit, preserves, &c. 

Foreign wines . . . . . 

498,6003 ■ 

791,536 ... 

666,536 

Indigo (10,790 poods) 

Other dings . . . . . . 

1,186,900? ... 
486,772 5 ... 

1,420,172 

Total of foreign merchandizes 

4,451,581 ... 

£ 704,833 ... £ 

3,648,081 

577,612 

„ value sterling 


The above sales amount to a small increase over those of the preceding year. 
Third. Merchandize the produce of China and Central Asia ; viz., 

sil. rbls. 

Tea in chests, value sold 6,604,000 

Tea pressed in cakes for the use of the nomades of the south (20,715 boxes) for 621,450 
Other products of China, such as silks, cottons, and knick'knacl^ . . . 12,500 


Total of Chinese merchandizes . • 7,237,950 

Other Asiatic Merchandizes sold whole ; viz., 

Boukharest goods ; viz,. Furs, cotton, raw and twisted ; cotton stuff, called 

bakhta, 90,200 pieces ; shawls fora value of 120,500 sil, rbls. ; turkoises V 657,745 

for 57,000 sil. rbls. Total . j 

Merchandizes imported by Persian, Armenian, Georgian Merchants, &c. ; viz.. 

Raw silk, 417 poods ; twisted cotton, 5300 poods ; furs, silks, fruits, &c. . . 429,706 


Total of Asiatic merchandizes, including the products of China . . • 8,325,401 

Of which there were sold for 7 j 898,401 silver ; or, 27,644,4034 roubles paper money ; 
or, £ 1,240,770 sterling. 


Extract from an Official Report on the Nijnei Fair of 1840. — “ The merchants of 
Kiakhtahad never expedited to the fair so mucH tea as in 1840. In the preceding years 
there had been put up for sale scarcely 34,000 chests of tea. The importation suddenly 
rose, in 1840, to 50,800 boxes. 

“Wo may here remark, that several other items, such as the value of horses and beasts 
(cattle) sold during the fair j the receipts of the Russian and Tartar hotel and innkeepers, 
the profits of , the Centres, public baths, &c., are not included in our estimates of the busi- 
ness of the fair. The value of the horses, Russian and Tartar, sold, may be estimated at 
nearly 123,000 silver roubles, and that of the cattle at 86,000 silver roubles. The number 
of magazins and hangards let, had successively increased from 4533 in the ye^x 1838, to 
4634 in 1839, and to 4810 in 1840 ; the total amount of the rent rose in consequence up to 
142,865 roubles silver, which exceeds the amount of the previous year, by 6479 silver rou- 
bles. Before the end of the fair, 908 magazins and hangards had been let for the following 
year.” 

Extract from an Ojffictal Report on the Nijnei Fair of 1842. — “ The total quantity 
of merchandize put up for sale, as well as that of those sold, have not been much inferior to 
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that of the preceding year, being nearly equal to the years 1839 and 1840, and had risen 
a great deal more during any anterior period ; so that, in the end, the movement of 
affairs has been more satisfactory than was thought for. In the prices of the cotton^stuffs, 
comparatively with the year 1841, there was a decrease of 3 to 5 per cent; in that of 
silks, the decrease was from 6 to 10 per cent ; and the sellers were obliged to accede to 
credits, which were longer than usual. The tissues of flax and hemp were also sold with 
difiiculty ; and at prices less elevated than the preceding year. Iron-plates have also de- 
creased about 8 per cent ; but iron in bars has sustained itself at a price much higher than 
in 1841. Taking all in all, amongst the merclfandizes with which the nationsd industry 
enrich annually tViiq central mart of the interior commerce, there has been but two articles 
which have offered a more than usual activity, — cloth, the qualities destined for exporta- 
tion to China being very much demanded ; and copper, by the concurrence of buyers, in- 
creased to a price more advantageous even than tfie pnces, already veiy high, of the 
preceding year. Altllougli the quantity of this metal bought for exportation to Persia was 
less than usual (not having amounted to more than about 5000 poods), it was so much de- 
manded for several other countries, that it is said that speculators who, after having bought 
copper, in sheets, for 10 roubles 3 copecs silver per pood, found occasion to resell it at the 
fair, with 13 per cent profit. 

“ The total values of the merchandizes which Europe, Asia, and the colonies of otlier 
seas had expedited to Nijnei-Novgorod, in 1842, were as follow : — i 

Mercliaudizcs put up for sale ; silver roubles. 

Russian merchandize for . . . . 35,414,484 

Foreign „ 4,733,865 

Asiatic „ 6,937,468 


Total . 

Merchandizes sold : 

Russian merchandize for 
Foreign „ 

Asiatic „ 


. . 47,105,817 £ 7,458, 42J 

silver roubles. 

. 28,173,924 . 

. . 3,794,425 

. 6,478,268 


Total .... 38,446,617 £6,087,379 
“ The movement of the preceding years presented the following results : — 

Value of mei*c]iaudizes : roubles, paper money, sterling. 

In 1837 146,638,181 £6,512,808 

1H38 156,192,500 6,934,188 

1839 161,643,674 7,184,119 

1840 1 65, 427,384i 7,352,328 

1841 . . . . 176,773,121 7,856,583 

And the values of Russian merchandizes really sold during those years were as 

follow : * 


In 1837 . . * . 

1838 . • . 

1839 

1840 . • . . 

1841 

In 1842 the merchandize put up for sale. 
Cotton stuffs for .... 
Woollen , . . . . 

Manufactures of flax and hemp 
Silks! 

Furs 

Skins tanned and worked 
Product of the mines and founderies, iron, 
copper, hardware, jewellery, &c. 


roubles, paper money, sterling. 

. 86,185,778 £3,830,479 

. . 92,600,530 4,115,579 

. 101,527,074 4,512,314 

. . 95,488,767i 4,243,945 

. 104,168,655 4,629,718 


silver roubles. 
7,530,310 
3,315,565 
2,704,400 
3,341,715 
2,001,101 
973,540 


silvei- roubles, 
sold 5,803,810 
„ 2,876,365 
„ 2,059,960 
„ 2,353,315 
„ 1,495,101 

„ 798,740 


7,692,482 


6,531,482 
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Porcelain, delfware,. mirrors, and glass- silver roubles, 
ware, &c. . . . • . . 348,020 

Com and flour 1,583,108 ... 

Dried fish, caviare, oil, and isinglass . . 472,306 ... 

Sugar coming from the refineries of St. 

Petersburg and Archangel (S5pO tons- 
casks) and divers merchandizes; such as 
wax and candles, potash, soap, tobacco, 
paper, pens, silks of pork, horses’ tails, &c. 4,721 ,452 . . . 


silver roubles, 
sold 286,520 
„ 855,108 

„ 435,306 


„ 4,502,852 


Total . . . 35,414,484 *.. „ 28,173,924 

„ sterling . . iT 5,607,209 ... „ £4,460,871 

^‘Besides this total of merchandize sold, there were articles bought for a value of 
1,892,386 silver roubles, to be expedited to the Russian provinces beyond the Caucasus. 
Tliey were principally woollen stufls, hemp and flaxen tissues, silks, and especiaUy velvets, 
porcelain, glass, and iron utensils. 

“ The sale of produce and goods which came from the west of Europe and from the 
transatlantic colonies, amounted to a little more than the two preceding years, but they 
were sold at moderate prices, less than at the periods spoken of. This general decrease, 
valued at 1^ or 20 per cent was sensibly felt, particularly in the price of dye woods and 
othei^ -colouring matters. Of Western Eiuropcan and tropical goods, the v^ues put up for 
sale and sold were as follow ; 



Put up for Sale. 

Sold. 



sil rbls. 

sil rbls. 

Woollen manufactures 


262,220 

214,580 

jCotton stuffs .... 

, , 

498,600 

418,400 

Manufactures of fiax and hemp . 


193,850 

181,750 

Silks ...... 


424,340 

329,240 

Coffee ...... 

Divers merchandize, oil, fruit, preserves, 

&c. 

96,850 > 
968,300 \ 

740,150 

Foreign wine and porter 

• . 

827,384 

694,884 

Indigo ...... 


942,400 ^ 


Divers articles .... 

• • 

519,921 1 •”* 


Total 


4,733,865 

3,794,425 

„ sterling . 

£ 

749,528 

.. £ 600,783 


‘‘ Of the merchandize imported from China, Persia, and from the difierent khanats of 
Central Asia, the tea, as usual, oveupiod the first place. In 1842 the commerce of Kiaklita 
had expedited to the fair 45,0(X) boxes of tea, value 5,046,750 sil. rbis. It has been re- 
marked, that the tea of this year (1842) in general was very fine, and although, in com- 
parison with the preceding year, there had been a sensible diminution in the prices, (di- 
minution of 5 to 10 per cent,) the sales eflectei did not amount to less, in consequence 
of the advantageous state of the exchanges Kiakhta, to the very great benefit of the 
merchants interested therein. 

Other Asiatic merchandize: — 

sil. rbls. 

Tea pressed ir^ cakes for the use of the nomades of the south (6000 boxes) for . 265,500 

Other products of China, such as silks, cottons, colours, playthings, &c. . . 13,400 

Total of Chinese merchandize, including the tea . . . . . . 5,325,650 


Of which were sold for . . " . 5,075,650 

Bokhara merchandize: namely, raw cotton (18,000 poods), and twisted cotton * 

(9000 poods*) cotton stuffs, called hakhta^ 150,000 pieces shawls cash- 
meer, numbering sixty, valued at 120,500 sil. rbls«; turquoisee for 

42,000 sil. rbls.— Total 943,795 

Of which were sold for 895,795 

* The preceding year there was imported 39,500 poods. 
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sil. rbls. 

Merchandize taken by Persian merchants, Armenians^ Georgian, &c., such as 
raw silks of different qualities (2090 poods, valued at 209,742 sil. rbls.), 
twisted cotton (for 205,627 sil. rbls.), furs, silks, fruits, &c.— Total • 688,023 

Of which were sold for 506,823 

• • ^ 

Total of Asiatic merchandize including the products of China, for 6,937,468 

„ sterling . . * . . . . . £ 1,098,432 


Of which were sold for 6,478,268 

Sterling £ 1,025,715 

“ In general the trade in these articles has not befti very active. Of 60 cashmere 
shawls, 22 only were^ sold, and as for the raw silk, the greater part was obliged to be sent 
to Moscow. « 

‘‘ To have a just idea of the fair, we must add the value of the Russian and Tartar 
horses (92,500 sil. rbls.), and of other animals (86,050 sil. rbls.) sold during the fair, as 
also the receipts of the hotel and innkeepers, Russian and I'artar— those of the theatres, 
of the public baths, &c., amounting nearly to 352,385 sil. rbls. 

** The number of magazines and hangars let amounted to 48 1 4, and the total rents 
to 151,282 rbls. 80 cop., rather exceeding that of the preceding year. • 

‘‘ Before the end of the fair more than 968 magazines were let in advance, at 40,322 sil. 
rbls. less than the previous, for the following year.” 

There is scarcely a town of any consequence in Russia that has not its fairs. 
The following account of some of these, we have extracted from KohPs work : 

“ Next in importance to Nijnei, till very lately, was that of the Root Desert, held near 
Kursk, in whose vicinity a miraculous picture of the Virgin was said to liave been discovered 
in 1300, on the root of a tree; where, in consequence, a hermitage and a convent were 
erected, and where, afterwards, a yearly pilgrimage led to the organization of a yearly fair. 
The number of strangers at Kursk is still greater than at any other fair, except that of Nov- 
gorod, but with respect to tlie business transacted there, the fair of Romni has of late years 
equalled, and that of Kharkoff has surpassed the fair of Kursk. For Siberia the most im- 
portant fair is that of Irbit. Considering the business transacted at these five fairs, their 
relative importance might be expressed thus : — Irbit = 1 ; Romni =1^ ; Kursk = 2 ; 
Kharkoff = 3 ; and Novgorod 3= 8. 

At Novgorod, in four weeks, goods to the amount of 120,000,000 roubles will some- 
times change hands. Like all the fairs of Little Russia, the Kliarkoff fair opens with the 
sale of horses, that arrive in great nmnbers from the taboqus of the steppe, from the studs of 
the crown and of the rich nobles, and from the Cossack settlements about the Black Sea and 
the Caucasus. Most of these animals are of an ordinary description, and are sold at very 
low prices ; but there are always a few specimens of superior beauty, for which ftom 2000 
to 10,000 roubles are demanded. At oqe inn, while I was there, a merchant had hired a 
private room for the express use of his horse, which he treated with much greater care than 
ne did his own person ; feeling, perhaps, how worthless an individual he was himself in com- 
parison with a steed which he hoped to dispose of for no less than 18,000 roubles ; a sum 
for which, at the same fair, he might have purchased a wliole taboon of 300 gropers. 
There were said to be 6000 horses at the fair. Most of them were bought for the north of 
Russia, but some also for Poland, Austria, and Moldavia. ' 

“ About the end of December the horses have been disposed of, and thin^ begin to as- 
sume an appearance of briskness within the town, fomilie horse fair is held in the suburbs. 
Strange i^erchants are seen to arrive, and freely distribute alms, by way of securing the 
good will of the saints. Bokharians and Persians in their silken vestments, portly Arme- 
nians, warlike Circassians, together with Poles and Cossacks, are seen loungmg anout the 
street, for the more distant are always those who arrive first. 

The business done at the fair is all wholesale, and therefore few but memhants trouble 
themselves about it. The nobility of the neighbouring provinces show themselves but rarely 
at Kharkoff during the fair, and to this may be owing tW so vast a confluence leads to the 
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Opening of no extraordinary places of amusements, such as theatres, concerts, &c. The 
Russian merchant knows, in point of fact, but of two amusements, — ^making money, and 
drinking tea. All the day long he chaffers, and in the evening his favourite recreation is 
to promote perspiration by copious libations of tea. 

“ The houses of public entertainment, numerous as they are, are all crowded, as may 
well be supposed, when it is remembe^ied that independent of the Inerchaiits themselves, 
some 15,000 drivers, and perhaps 80,000 horses, have been required to convey the various 
articles of merchandize in sledges to the fair, and to carry back their purchases to their seve- 
ral places of destination. The gostirinoi dvor and the customaiy market-places are, of 
course insufficient to accommodate all the wares that come pouring in. There are buildings 
in the town that have been erected on speculation, merely with £l view to their being occu- 
pied during the fair time. Even the chui*chcs and convents seek to take advantage of so 
favourable an opportunity, by erecting on such waste ground as they may have at their dis- 
posal, booths, either of a temporary or permanent nature. One Tiicrchant of Kharkoff has 
erected a baTsaai*, which is said to bring him during fair time a rent of 50,000 roubles. 
Many of the inhabitants also vacate the greater part of their houses, and are handsomely 
remunemted by the merchants for the temporary accommodation. 

“ Manufactured goods of cotton, silk, and wool, and furs of every description, form the 
staple commodities. Some of the merchants assured me they liad brouglit cotton goods to 
the fair to^he value of 400,000 or 500,000 roubles. The smallest dealers in this article 
boasted of having a capital with them worth 40,000 or 50,000 roubles. The plain kitaika 
(calico), was tlie jnincipal article, and was bought in large quantities by the oriental 
dealers. The furs brought to Kharkoff were not of the finest descriptions, for wliich St. 
Petersburg, Moscow, and Nijnei -Novgorod, are tlie more favourable markets ; neverthe- 
less the fur booths were to me the most attractive and interesting objects at the fair. There 
were„ten mereliants who dealt in the finer descriptions, and numbers came wuth the skins of 
wolves, sheep, and hares, for the supply of the common people. The greatest of all the 
fur dealers at this fair w'as the merchant Shelikoff, who with a few other Moscovites, 
forms the great American fur company. Nearly a fouith of ail tlie animals killed 
by the Siberian and Sitka hunters is brought to his various depots at Novgorod, Mos- 
cow, St. Petersburg, Riga, Odessa, and Kharkoff. Shelikoff assured me that he had brought 
600,000 roubles* worth of skins to the Kharkoff fair. In one small box alone, he showed 
me a few black fox skins, which he estimated at 30,000 roubles ; the least valuable of these 
skins were worth 2000, and for some he asked 5000 roubles. Furs in Russia are examined 
and valued with the same minute care as diamonds are with us ; and a skin which unites all 
the sought-for qualities, rises sometimes to a most enormous price. The lightness of the 
hide, the colour and gloss of the fiir, the age of the animal, the season in wliich it has 
been killed, the lengtli of the hair, the condition of the under wool, and various other points, 
are carefully considered. Some of the animals must be shot only with blunt pieces of wood, 
others caught in traps, and others stuck in a particular j)art of the body.” 

For an account of the Riga and Reval wool-fairs see Riga. 


CHAPTER XXII. 

RUSSIAN TRADE ON THE CASPIAN SEA. 

The waters of this great lake are salt, and no river or stream flows from it 
into any other lake or sea. It is about 705 miles in extreme length, and from 
200 to 400 miles broad. Its coasts, as far as we know, are imperfectly surveyed, 
and according to such accounts and maps as we possess, are indented by nu- 
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merous inlets and harbours. It is remarkably shallow for a long distance from 
the Northern shores : .frequently not more than 10 to 12 feet for 20 miles ^rom 
the coast ; while in many parts of the centre soundings have not been found 
at a depth of 450 fjithoras, and the depths along the southern, eastern, and 
western coasts near the shores are stated to vary from 5 to 25 fathoms. The 
soundings are exceedingly irregular, and thp bottom appears to be often in the 
form of a succession of broad terraces. On the west, and especially at and on each 
side of tlic mouths of the Wolga, countless islands, low, marshy, or sandy, are 
spread along the shores. The east shore generally rises abruptly from the sea, 
and the country behind, and eastward along the coast, extefiding from the fron- 
tiers of Persia to the river Kounia, is desert, flat, and dreary. The Caspian re- 
ceives the mountain rivers and torrents which descend from the Caucasus. ITiere 
appears to be neither tides nor currents in the Caspian, but its waters, driven by 
the winds, often rise violently along its shores, and rush into the rivers and 
inlets, which then rise far above their natural level. Its navigation is considered 
remarkably dangerous. Tlicre may, bow’cver, be much exaggeration in the accounts 
given us : for the Black and Red Seas were, until lately* considered far more dan- 
gerous than is now proved to be the case, and steam-ships may on the Caspian, 
as on the great lakes of Canada, render the intercourse betw^een the Caspian ports 
of Russia and the coasts of Persia and those of Khiva, &c., safe as well as ex- 
peditious. 

Tliere are many phenomena related by Hanway, Burnes, Forster, and 
others, as being in a great degree peculiar to the Caspian. Such as periodical 
rises and depression of its surface at periods distant from 30 years to more from 
each other. The surface of the Caspian is much lower than tl^t of the Baltic 
or White Sea. The Wolga and its great brandies drain nearly half of 
Russia, south of latitude GO deg. N. Tlie country through which the Wolga 
flows is not greatly elevated at its source, and it is*generally level throughout its 
course : yet that river is rjipid, and consequently the level of the Caspian 
must be much lower than that of the seas which have a communication with 
the ocean. The population along its coasts are nearly all migratory, with the ex- 
ception of the Russian settlements at Astrakan. The fish caught are salmon, 
sturgeon, porpoises, seals, steret, &c,, and aquatic fowls abound along the shores. 

The vessels navigating the Caspian belong chiefly to Astrakan and Baku. 
A few exceed 150 tons burden, but their general size varies from 40 to 100 
tons. A great .number of smallcraft are employed in the fisheries and in the 
river navigation. The command of this sea may be considered entirely under 
the power of Russia, for neither Persia nor the people of the dreary eastern 
coasts appear to assume any right over it. 

Astuakak. — This city has a population of about 32,000 inhabitants. It is 
the chief entrepot of the Russian trade with Persia and countries east of the Cas- 
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pian, and for the fisheries of the Caspian, which supplies a great part of the 
inter^r of Russia with caviare and cured fish. 

Baku (the ancient seat of the Ghebers) is one of the best and most fre- 
quented ports on the Caspian. It is situated on the we^ coast in latitude 
40 deg. 22 min. N., and has a population variously estimated at from 4000 to 
7000. It imports raw silk, cottons, ^c. ; exports saffron, naphtha, &c. 

Tiflis communicates with the Caspian by the river Kin^ but which is 
only navigable for large boats for about 100 miles from its mouth; where 
there are several fishing villages, or rather moveable tents, occupied by those en- 
gaged in the fisheries. ^ 

Statement of tli^ Foreign Trade of Tiflis, showing the Value of Imports and Exports 
thereat, in each Yeai' from 1824 to 1831, both inclusive. 


VALUE OF IMPORTS. 


ARTfc LES. 

f 




lft25 

1S2G 

1S27 

1828 

1820 

1830 

1831 


£ 

£ 

£ 



£ 


£ 

Cotton wool 


ia,Gi4 

1G,KOO 

1(),G4K 

0,402 

1,. 3.5.5 

4,445 

349 

Silk, raw 


1 <5,42 1 


21,150 

30,872 

10,871 

7,077 

0,106 



70, -'>27 

34,2GG 

.5,0^0 

130,005 

70 128 

I1G,92I 

67,063 

Siik ditto 


li>,7G3 

li,r»G7 

22,085 

55,548 

35,202 

30,207 

20,401 

33,079 

Cloth and other woolieuH 


22,1 ‘>7 

2G,4:ir> 

41,07-1 ' 

57,1 8G 1 

! 

57,813 

7I,07G 

Sugar I 

Ruin, champagne, hardware, earth'! 

i.ni 

7,IK»G 

r»,r)03 

037 ] 

24 

7,804 

6,828 

enwaro, drug-o, cofiee, Ac ! 


20,214 

i:»,or,:i 

41,0(;4 ! 

i 2,850 

1 40,154 

40,829 

37,607 

Total of imports i 

10h,S74 ‘ 

1 lOG,r>4f) 

112,H71 

140.4;i8 

! 28G,7<3G 

1 224,(107 

297,2.59 

172.093 


ARTICLES, 



VALUE OF EXPORTS. 



1824 { 

1825 

1X20 

1 

! 1827 

1828 

1829 

1830 

1831 

Li'ather 

£ 1 

£ 

1 jC' 

i 

1 ^ 

1 '"C 

£ 

£ 

£ 

1,700 

l,('i40 

j 2,133 

1,387 

1 08 

202 

1.53 

201 

Dyeing 5tnfl':i 

Cotton and other goods . 

050 1 

1.271 

! 00 

2,175 

j 1,080 

3,131 

.522 

1,810 

20,1(50 i 

25,537 

1 .3.5,110 

42,710 

* 10(5,583 

83,740 

54,902 

81,800 

Russian cloth 

1,480 j 

1 ,501 

.514 

145 

! 553 

410 

212 

83 

Hardware 

30G i 

2,422 

1 4.005 , 

2,85.3 

1 1,342 

J,M)2 

1,004 

1,743 

Purs 

1,287 1 

1,(552 

1 

808 

1,010 

931 

1,1.55 

1,390'^ 

Hides, nuts, gold thread, liticns, 
silk, iron, diugs, dyes, &c 

12,005 4 

4,022 

4,012 1 

8,080 

15,447 

20,200 

13,074 

10,021 

Total of exports. . ...... 

38,050 ' 

38,954 

47,013 1 

.5S,HI*,3 

1.32,710 

110.401 

72,012 

107,074 


Trade of Astrakau with Foreign Parts, showlu{^,thc Value of the principal Articles im- 
ported and exported thereat, in each Year from 1824 to 1831, both inclusive. 


ARTICLES. 

• 

Value of Imports. 

ARTICLES. 

Value of Exports. 

1824 

1830 

1824 

1830 

Cotton wool 

£ 

4,279 
11,073 
20, .51 5 
75,884 
392 
2050 
10.279 
2,126 
15,293 

£ 

4,398 

8,469 

16^806 

57,792 

1,818 

1,221 

14.086 

2,751 

1 . S 344 


£ 

14,876 

i 7.449 

. 5,178 

3,687 

2,699 

11,238 

32 , 5.53 

87,680 

£ 

1 . 5,594 

40 , 2.51 

4,288 

1 2,487 

1,642 
38,862 

52,648 

165,772 

• twist 


— manufactures 

Silk, raw 

Leather 

RiittKinn ftlntli ... 

■ — manufactures 

Furs. , , 

Woollen manufactures 

Dyes, madder, indigo, Ac 

Drugs, tobacco, raw sugar,ft^&c. 

Total 

Cotton and woollen manufactures 
Hardware, earthenware, drugs, 
paper, wooden w'are»&c. ... 

141,991 

122,685 
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Vessels which entered Inwards and cleared Outwards at the Ports of Astrakan and Baku, 


in the Caspian Sea, in the Years 1830 and 1831. 


PORTS. 

1830 



1831 

COUNTRIES. 

• 

Inwards. 

Outwards. 

1 Awards. 

Outwards. 

Astrakan.. • • 

Baku 

Aatrakan *. 

Baku 

Astrakan.. . 

• Total.... 

ships. 

28 \ 
29/ 
21^ 
lift/ 
JO 

tons. 

G,488 

4,4G2 

1,224 

ships. 

2.'i) 
30$ 
3J ) 
127$ 
K 

s 

tons. 

G,218 

G.744 

1,048 

sbms. 

{ i } 
{ } 

tons. 

4,192 

G,918 

1,440 

a.-. _ 

ships. 

1 1 

, 15 ) 

1 i 

13 

tons. 

9,150 

3,544 

1 756 

Russia. 

Persia. 

Maogisblal:. 

1 20-1 

J2,I74 

221 

14,010 ! 17:^ 


101 

41,450 


The Persian sliippiw^ cng’a^ed in the trade of the above poAs amounted only to three 
vessels entered and cleared in 1830, and one in 1831. They arc included in the account. 


Foreign Trade of Baku, in eaeli Year fjom 1824 to 1831, both inclusive. 


ARTICLES. 

Value of Imports. 

1K24 

18,11 


£ 


Silk, raw 

11.273 

33,711 

Cotton wool 

1,584 

2,1(6 


1,430 

24,135 

341 

— — manufactures 

23.228 

Silk manufactures 

1,515 

3,875 

Shawls, girdles, and other wool- 
lens 

111) 

315 

Drugs, tobacco, fruit, Ash, in. 
digo, 

4.57G 

10,891 

Total 

44,632 

71.447 


ARTIC LES. 

1 Vt^ueof Exporti). 

1824 

1831 


£ 

£ 

Naphtha 

Suit 

21,907 


5,492 

1.701 

SadVon 

Drugs, gidd, thread, spices, writ- 

22,263 


mg' paper, furs, &c 

3,852 


Total 

i 

53,514 1 

23,210 


Foreign Trade of the Port of Astrakan and Baku, during the Year 1831. 


IMPORTS. 



EXPORTS. 

1831 

ARTIC LES. 


1831 

Quan- 

tities. 

Value. 

r 


Quan- 

tities. 

Value. 

• 

£ 

1,162 

Brandy and other spirits 

galls. 

10,371 

£ 

1,081 


* 2,551 

Salt 

Sugar, ill loaves and candied. 

. . cwt. 
.. lbs. 

14,59.3 

113,880 

1,701 

3,093 


3,660 

Tea 

... do. 

12,000 

1,881 

1 

C73 

Klour, provisions, and spices. 
Dinigs and drysalteries 



5,799 

6,722 





269 

1 ron 

..cwt. 

44,869 

15,253 

.529,800 

7,147 

Cupper and other metals 


3,279 

11,331 

295,480 

9,907 

Tanned leather (yufts) 

. skins 

69,703 

3,880 

356,120 

G'lG.tiOO 

64,390 

Colouring materials 


5.749 

21,722 

Cotton twist 

.. lb» 

6,000 

253 

.... 

2,463 

Raw silk 

...do. 

35,280 

6,498 

.... 

1,G05 

Hemp and flux goods 


2,766 


41,412 

Cotton manufaclures 

Silk ditto 


.... 

34,546 

1,652 

.... 

8,370 

Woollen ditto, and Russian... 

.yards 

" 8,846 

1,772 

3,760 

1G3 

Gold and silver articles 


1,453 

.... 

1,194 1 

Hardware 


.... 

6,266 

.... 

3,249 

Leather goods 


.... 

2,130 

.... 

1,251 

Miscellaueous 


.... 

9,402 

.... 

171,188 

Total 


.... 

120,225 



1 96,713 

1 Total value of exports at Astrakan.. 

.... 

96JD73_ 


ARTICLES. 


Bice I 

Sugar 

Fruit 

FLsh and caviare 

Tobacco 

Sundry provisionH 

Medicniul druj^ 

Cotton wool Him. 

twist do. 

Silk, raw do.| 

Byes, madder, &r 

Drugs, or drysalteries 

IsinRlass 

Skins . . . .i 

Cotton mdnufactftres 

SUk ditto... 

— — twiiivd 

Woollen goods, shawls, and girdles.. 

Furs 

Miscellaneous 


Total . 


Total value of imports at Astrakan.. 
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CHAPTER XXIII. 

RUSSIAN MANUFACTURES. 

The manufacturing industry of Russir is far in arrear of •that of Germany, 
of France, and even of Austria. That it hrs greatly advanced during the last 
half-century is true, but if we except che ordinary articles of clothing, and rude 
implements which almost every serf makes for his own wear and convenience, 
the fabrics of Russia are unimportant for a population of 60,000,000. 

The policy of the government has long been to create home manufactures, 
by prohibiting those of other countries being used within"^ier vast dominions. 
In regard to the latter part of her policy, Russia has succeeded, excepting so far 
as the contrabandist, that extensive despiser of ukases, prohibitions, and high 
duties, has managed, and that with success, to evade the fiscal forts and army 
of revenue«officers which Russia has established. 

Piievious to 1790 the Russian army was clothed with foreign woollens, at 
present the use of foreign cloths for the army is prohibited, and Russian cloths of 
worse quality and higher cost is solely used. It has been argued that Russia 
can produce cheap fabrics by lier unpaid serf labour. This is untrue. Wages 
paid tor the labour of free persons has been found, even in Russia, the most 
profitable. 


Statement of the Number of Manufactories throughout the Russian Empire, 
in the Years 1812, 1816, 1820, and 1824. 


DESCRITTION OF IVIANUFACTORY. 

1812 

1816 

1820 

1824 

Cloth manufactories 



l^iG 

235 

304 

324 

8ilk ditto ...... 



105 

158 

159 

184 

Hat ditto 



25 

41 

77 

79 

Ixsatlicr tanneries 

Soap and candle manufactories, taliow melting- 

1150 

1530 

1726 

1784 

houses, .and wax hleach-yards 



181 

410 

755 

1023 

Oilcloth manufactories 



2 

2 

1 

2 

Linen ditto 



170 

♦ 216 

196 

214 

Pax)er mills 



56 

74 

87 

87 

Pycing manufactories . 



^ 18 

25 

52 

66 

Cotton ditto 



129 

, 423 

440 

484 

Rope and spinning yards 



48 

102 

95 

98 

Potash manufjictories 



6 

31 

122 

218 

Tobacco ditto 



• » • 

6 

24 

35 

Snuffbox ditto .... 


• • 

3 

6 

8 

7 

Japan ware d]tto .... 



1 

5 

1 


Sugar refineries .... 


• 

30 

51 

38 

47 

Powder and pomatum manufactories 



2 

2 

2 

1 

Vinegar and aquafortis ditto 


• • 

10 

18 

20 

23 

Lace and cord ditto 



13 

24 

23 

21 

Colour ditto 



13 

27 

29 

28 

Sealingwox ditto .... 



3 

7 

6 

7 

Chemicals and saltpetre ditto . 


. . 

31 

22 

36 

71 

Steel, iron, and needle ditto . 



33 

7-5 

88 

170 

Crystal and gloss ditto 



131 

155 

152 

164 

Porcelain and earthenware ditto . 



9 

30 

38 

45 

Copper founderies and button ditto . 



22 

59 

71 

104 

Total 


. 

2327 1 

3734 1 

4550 

S286 
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Quantities and Value of Machinery and of certain Materials for Manufactures imported 
into Russia, and of the Value of Gold and Silver Bullion and Specie imported 
into, and exported from, that country, in the Year 1830, and in each Year from 
1836 to 1839. 


: M P O R T K D. 


Machinery. 

Raw Cotton. 

t 

Cotton Twist. 

Indigo. 

Value. 

Qiiantitien. 

1 Value. 

Quantities. 

Value. 

Quantities. 

Value. 

roubicfl. 

pondH. 

I roiiblea. 

poods. 

roubles. 

poods. 

roubles. 

<•4.3,1. '>3 

110,314 

2,402,1. *12 

<29,730 

29, 704, .<>47 

24,9.^ 

5,631,074 



7,340,074 

000,779 

G.‘i7,.'>37 

41,23'J,<JK4t 

34,500 

8,222,821 

3,4i)G,HGO 

2G2,7.'>2 

0.090,120 

41,081,402 

31,947 

8,235,202 

4,3<»S.7!)3 

320 707 

H.2r»:i,097 

0(I0,007 

31 197.020 

40,059 

11,294.899 

2,SG‘J,G2I 

3.>4,K32 

8,024,03.0 

.')3.').ftl7 

30 304,080 

33, .500 

11,1.51,1.52 


1 A1 P O R T E D. 


EXPORTED. 


YEARS. 

Cochineal. 

Madder. 

Dyewoods. 

Gold and 
Silver Bullion 
and Specie. * 

Quantities. 

Value. 

Quantities. 

Value. 

Quantities. | Value. 

Value. 


poods. 

roubles. 

poods. 

roubles. 

poods. 1 roubles. 

roubles. 

1830 

4,013 

1,714,;«1 

00,31 .5 

1 ,628,995 

311.01.5 1,047.039 

.57,878..537 

1830 

7,233 

2,300,400 

82,606 

1,982.-592 

3*18,119 1 1, ‘•4.5,1 17 

31 ,013,285 

1837 

5 875 

1.638,412 

90,719 

1.967.180 

373,350 1 1,91)7,969 

25,7.57,031 

1838 

4,30.5 

1,172,171 

1.5(),882 

.3..1.\‘*,271 

298,710 1,064,007 

24.228,779 

1839 

4,409 

1,104,430 

154,811 

3,797,190 

48t;,373 1 2,775,072 

51,790 930 


roubltffi. 

1G,.W8,225 

8,217,273 

8,|S8,3r>2 


The value in sterling money of cotton twist imported in 1 822 amounted to 640,000/. ; in 
1826, 1,423,290/.; in 1830, 12o6/. ; in 183o, 1,640,784/. Nearly the whole quantity 
was imported from the United Kingdom. 

The quantity of cotton wool iinpoi-ted in 1825, was 2,245,212 lbs.,* value 94,394/. 
Quantity of cotton twist 10,278,180 Ihs., value 1,455,866/. In 1836 the quantity of 
cotton wool imported was 7,503,120 lbs., value 274,398/. 


Value of manufactured Loom Goods, of each kind, produced, imported, and 
consumed in Russia, and exported therefrom, in the Year 1835, in English 
Money. ^ 

GOODS WHOLLY OU CHIEFLY OF 

Silk. Wool. Linen. | Cotton. 

£ £ £ 

660,000 3,800,000 680,000 

438,222 306,666 44,560 

1,098,222 4,106,666 724,560 

1 ‘,090,952 6,666,666 40,88,888 

7,492 128,888 453,3.33 


£ 

2,500,000 

494,862 

2,994,862 

2,796,507 

198,356 


Manufactured in Russia 

Imported 

Total for cousumption 


Consumed 

Exiwrtcd.. 


Totaf 


1,098,444 


6,795,554 


4,542,221 
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Quantities and Value of the different Articles of Woollen, Silk, Cotton, and Linen Goods 
manufactured in Russia, in the Year 1824 ; and of the Total Value of such Goods im- 


portod from Foreign Countries into Russia, in the Years 1820 and 1824, reduced to 
English Measures and Monies. 


DESCRI PTION. 

• 

. Goods manufactured in 
Russia, in Die Year 1824. 

Value of manufactured Goods 
imported into Russia. 

/'Clutbio, hnp yards 

middling do. 

coarHO and soldiers’ cloth do. 

J Kerseymere, camlet, velvet, patent 
Woollen good, j ; 

Divers cloths do. 

Shawls and h .ndkerchiefs pieces 

^ DiauLets, carpui.-, &c do. 

Tiitnl 

Quantities. 

1,181,017 

391,710 

3,913,111 

I98,a*l9 

101,928 

I-OAIC 

Value. 

£ 

1,001,091 
220,337 
005,399 , 

44,693 

5,733 

.3,371 

12,750 

1820 

Value. 

je 

1824. 

Value. 

.... 

2.013,974 

997,8 10 

402,3.50 

“Satin, pros de Naples, velvet, sarce- 
net, ftc ^ards 

Handkerchiefs pieces 

<>97,742 

198,100 

0.244 

2,082 

43,184 

330,737 

20,(Ki8 

1,305 

2,270 

7,550 

18,308 

30,080 

1 21,874 



Silk goods .... < (hiwc -pieces do. 

Girdles do. 

f^ilk lace do. 

1 Kihhons, badges, &c .yards 

* i,Ca|)S, reticules, gloves, &c 1 

Total.... 

.... 

444,201 

4.58,982 

292,509 

' Printed and colnnrcd calicoes .... .yards 

Chintzes do. 

Narikiits and Kitaika do. 

Velverets, ginghams, and interwoven 

cotton goods do. 

Muslins, gold thread, and coroliii .... do. 
Caluoes, bomba'ins, kumatscb, &c.,. do. 

Cotton goods., j PercsulHhs, half-cbintzes, &c do. 

Aladschi, quilting, &c do. 

Handkerchiefs, large pieces 

— — - middling and small do. 

Shawls do. 

Gifdles, caps, gtocViups, Immls ......... 

9.702,487 

8,202.009 

0,385,008 

82,019 

74,725 

1,907,200 

2,431,709 

23r>,l01 

G0(),030 

4,704,73.5 

30,1.50 

439,311 

404,740 

179,578 

4,047 
4,374 
53,04 1 
102,590 
20,508 
no, .5.55 
205,831 
7,907 

1 1,334 

13,125 


I 

VariouHS tuffs 

Total 

.... 

1,020,201 

1,00.3,314 

45.5,302 

r Linen, fine yard.s 

1 coarse do. 

1 Flems, raveuduck, sailcloth .... do. 

iioen goods.. ^ 'I'icking, canvass, nuhoika, &c do. 

1 Tablecloths do. 

1 Napkins iii>. 

L Various goods <1o. 

Total 

03,079 

183,48.5 

9.9.5.5,207 

l’2.>0,02.5 

I2,.505 

70,144 

5,372 

4,941 

419,985 

21, .531 
7,007 
7,890 

874 



.... 

4(57,000 

104,109 

8,280 

Total of manufactured goods .... 


.5fi 40,099 

2,.544,28l 

1,1.58,.573 


Articles of Russian Manufacture exported fro^u St. Petersburg during the Years 1840 

and 1841. 


ARTICLES. 

1840 

1841 

Sailcloth 


56.923 

51,929 

Half-duck..^. 


1,920 

2,407 

Flcms 1 bleached 

rdo. 

56.9G0 

48,062 


3,039 

1,850 

Havens, light 

do. 

32.838 

,36,165 

— — heavy 


26,891 

21,676 

Drillings 


81.372 

?57,l£v' 

Diaper 


3,349,177 

2,822,538 

Bagging 


175,618 

421,928 

Crash 


1,354,158 

1,638,646 

linen 

da • 

116 1 

20,000 


1 arshine ss 28 English inches. 

N. B. The above return does not include the shipment for Riga and Finland, nor the 
quantities purchased by masters of merchant-vessels for ship’s use. 

See tables of General Exports of manufactured Goods from RtiMiu for several yearsi which precedes the trade of 
the Raseian porU. 
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Account of the Progress and present State of the Cotton Manufactories of 
Russia ; translated from the St. Petersburg Official Gazette. 

“ Of all the branches of manufacturing industry, that of cotton is one wliic!i has re- 
ceived, in the course of the last twenty yejirs, the greatest development in Russia ; and the 
progress of which ha^ produced i-einarkable results. In the present state of our fabrics, 
more than 300,000 poods of raw cotton are yearly converted into yarn in our cotton spin- 
neries. Oiu* cotton -clotli manufactories require^ in the same space of time, a supply of 
800, (X)0 poods of cotton yarn ; and Russia exports annually two millions of silver roubles’ 
worth of this tissue ; whereas, before tlie time liere alluded to, the actual working of our 
ftu?tories did Jiot ju'odiicc one-fom-th of the quantities just mentioned. The state of pro- 
sperity which these very establishments have reached in so few years, due, in a great 
degree, to the wise measures adopted by the government for the protection of this branch 
of national industry, proves, at tlu^ same time, liow well those m^iasures had been calcu- 
lated. The increasing activity of which we have spoken, is iu itself so remarkable for tlie 
regularity of its progi'essive advancement, tliat (interesting as it must necessarily be on this 
and many other accounts) we consider it our duty to enter into some further details on the 
subject. 

“ The following comparative table shows the importation of ra^v cotton from 1824 to 
1841: 


1824.. . 

1825.. . 
182(i... 

1827.. . 

1828.. . 

1829.. . 
18»0... 

1831.. . 

1832.. . 


Cottfjn from 
America, liidiu, 
A Smyrna, &c., 
by ike Frontiera 
of Europe, 
pondfl. 

3(i,:i40 

39.130 

48,873 

...... 50,948 . 

...... 08,918 . 

103,070 

85,013 

80,134 

«»1‘^0>G27 


CoUon from l*««r8ia. the 
Klianats of Khiva, and 
of llokhara. &c., by the 


of 




Cotton from 
Americ-^i India, 
& Smyrna, Ac., 
by the Krontiera 


Cotton from Persia, the 
Knanats of Khiva and 
of Bokhara, Ac., by the 


pnodM. 

pundit. 

18.33... 

Ilf Kuropc. 
pooiln. 

poodf*. 

piiodii* 

19,032 

55,3?y 

130,032 

.... 3,000 

.... 139,032 

23,237 

r>2,.3i;7 

18.34... 


• • • » 

....* 152,110 

.'>('•,190 

io;j.or»3 

1835... 


.... 11,438 

.... **' 222.425 

17,020 

07.974 

1830.. . 


50,519 

258 939 

23,205 

92,215 ' 

1837... 

240,151 

.... 22,001 

.... 2G2,7u2 

8 .... 

134 354 

1838... 


.... 11,120 

• • . . 320,70(> 

.30,701 

110,314 

1839... 

329,2.32 

.... 25,000 

.... 354,832 

18,415 

104.549 

1840... 


.... 38,402 

398,189 

0,497 

m wurir-rnint 

127,124 
jTteu -Tii 

1841.. . 

“TITZ-.'Tr 


... 1* 32,8;i5 

314,301 


Raw Cotton imported. 


COUNTRIES. 

f * ’ ' 

3 837 

1838 1 1839 

1840 j 1841 

Great Britain 

France 

America 

Turkey 

Persia 

Khiva 

Bokliara 

Taschkent 

From other countries of Asia 

Total... 

By 'way of St. Petersburf? 

poods. 
146,011 
4,468 
44,801 
; 39,563 

767 

4,425 . 

11,774 
5,550 
5,393 

poods. 

178,440 

9,337 

48,934 

65,531 

1,234 

9,454 

101 

13,876 

j>oods. 
195,041 
' 28,806 
51,137 
44,657 
3,482 

19,208 

2,892 

9,603 

poods. 

197,178 

27,713 

57,589 

67,243 

3,407 

29,383 

5,639 

10,037 

poods. 

197,893 

25,365 

25,409 

13,671 

3,891 

11,721 

12,939 

4,268 

19,144 

262,752 

179,926 

326,707 

231,681 

354,832 

267,200 

398,189 

2.58,113 

314,301 

244,052 


0 


“ Russia alone consumes about onc-fifth of the whole of the raw cotton annu^y expo^ 
by ^Tiglena, tlw principal entrepot of this trade. Our immediate relations with Amenca, 
in tiis j^oect, are of much less importance ; the quantity of cotton imported directly froni 
th^United States scarcely ever amounting to one-fourtn of the whole sent to us annumly 
by £(ngland. We ought at the same time to observe, that the transatlantic importation 
of cotton will necessarily increase in proportion as our cotton-spinning factories shall ac- 
quire more development, and at a greater rate than that of the cotton we import from 
Asia. The first, having a longer wool, is the only one that can be used in our mechanical 
cotton-spinueries ; whereas that which we import from Persia and Turkistan, is only fit for 
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spinning by hand, or to be converted into wadding. Notwithstanding the increasing acti- 
vity of this trade (a proof of the progressive development of our splnneries), Russia continues 
stifi to import spmi cotton from abroad in considerable quantities, with a view of supplying 
the^jloth manuractories, being in advance of the cotton splnneries established in the interior 
of the Liiigdom, with yam. 'file activity which reigns in these cotton -cloth faetones has, 
in point of fact, become so remarkable, that the quantity of spun qptton imported annually 
from abroad for their supply has increased, in the period hereafter mentioned, from less than 
300,000 to nearly 600,000 poods, which is shown more in detail in the following table : 


Cotton Thread imported by the Frontier of Europe and Asia. 



^ EUROPE. 

ASIA. 

YEARS. 

< 

-t 

White Thread. 

D 5 *ed Thread. 

White Tlaread. 

Total of 
White Thread. 

1824 

pondN. 

290,274 

pundit. 

27.880 

poods. 

17,639 

poods. 

307,913 

1825 

2411,752 

17,019 

27,1.33 

207,885 

182B 

343,905 

21,055 

24,981 

308,940 

1827 

328,187 

20.707 

21,828 

340,965 

1828 

359,775 

23,255 

37,402 

397,177 

1829 

404,955 

28 004 

31 114 

490,009 

1850 

398,022 

19,813 

31,714 

429,730 

• 18,11.. 

540,582 

21,545 

42 138 

682,720 

1832 

501 .700 

20,184 

10,291 

518,007 

18.^3 

490,(i07 

20,790 

27.08<; 

25,100 

517,093 

1834 

499,890 

18,201 

525,290 

18:15 

524.410 

1 8,471 

3r>,2rw3 

559,279 

183G 

551 ,609 

i 5,274 

49,170 

000,779 

1837 

0(W1.200 

1 4,287 

57,331 

057,587 

1838 

571,701 

.5,593 

.34,905 

000,007 

1839 

513,714 

4,450 

22,103 

535,817 

1840 

405,913 

3,024 

53.2,50 

519.189 

1841 

507,711 

2,490 

53,088* 

1 .500 799 


*Thc iwportatiou of dyed thread diminitthet ; the uumber of dyerB in RusBia having BucceBsively augmented. 

It is again from England that we import the largest quantity of cotton yarn, used in 
our fabrics. The importation of it, in the last live years, distributed in the following 
manner among the 'different European countries and Asia, which send this article regularly 
to Russia, will prove the fact. 


IMPORTED FROM 

1837 

1838 

1839 

1840 

1841 

England, white thread 

— dyed 

Ocmiaiiy, white thread 

— dyed 

Turkey, white thread 

— dyed 

Persia, white thread 

Khira, ditto 

Bokhara, ditto 

Tasohkent, ditto 

Sereral o^er countries, white thread 

— dyed 

Total white 

„ dyed 

By way of St. Petersburg, white thread ... 
Ditto, ditto, dyed 

poods. 

595,173 

847 

735 

2,541 

4,150 

019 

8,176 

*34,897 

13,945 

455 

280 

poods. 

504,1.59 

1,780 

5,841 

3,209 

1,591 

513 

7,834 

26,’537 

6,459 

246 

31 « 

pnods. 

511,810 

1,403 

770 

2,714 

1,1.32 

217 

^ 0,921 

’ 15,151 

* 633 

^ 122 

poods. 

458,852 

1,437 

2,174 

1,077 

3,977 

210 

14,175 

9,997 

1,325 

300 

poods. 

.504,210 

1,200 

1,893 

1,155 

1,488 

97 

10,600 

6.107 

25 , .575 
4,679 

181 

82 

657,537 

4,287 

627,672 

3,285 

1 606,01)7 

5,593 
498,004 
4,248 

530,417 

4.4 5() 
438,103 
.3,429 

519,189 

3,024 

381,507 

2,420 

560,799 

2,490 

397,369 

1..383 


“ By this see that English spun cotton fhrms by itself nearly nine-tenths of the whole 
of the imports. We mig^ht add that the quantity which Russia takes, constitutes at the 
same time about ono-sixth of the total amount of the cotton yam annually exported 
from England ; and that in consequence her relations with Russia are among^tiiose which 
are in this respect of the greatest importance. As regards the cotton thread imported from 
Central Aisia, the importation of it has during the last ten years equally augmented ; it 
is employ^ for weaving cloth of an ordinary quality, and for making candle-wicks. 

Notwithstanding the importance of the progress which we have made, our cotton-cloth 
manuil^tones cannot, in their present state, produce the quantity of cloth of this descrip- 
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tion required by our markets in the interior of the country, and although Russia 
exports a certain quantity of the same cloth, she is nevertheless compcUed to import it 
regularly from abroad to a considerable amount. 


Value of Imports of Woven Cottons. 


IMPORTED FROM 

1H37 ^ 



1838 

1839 

1840 

1841 

Several other pouutrie* 

Total 

roubles, 
paper money 
2,180,193 
1,830,819 
l,7ri3,O90 
4,944,386 
1,122,379 
679,699 
310,383 

rouOles. 
paper money. 
2,478,616 
2,062,660 
1.619,391 
6,890,479 

1 248,668 
3B3H24 
294,434 

roubles, 
paper money. 
2,M7,453 
l,842,0«m 
1,343,208 
*,646,880 1 

1,074.912 
1,140,345 
294,062 

roubles, 
paper money. 
2,787,533 
2,281,191 
842,639 
6,.6()2,681 
1,116,935 
1.019,367 
r 1,187,720 

16,737,066 

roubles, 
paper money. 
1,896,902 
1,898,067 
1,006,309 
5,963,923 
2,401,238 
1,094,306 
067,019 

12,820,949 

13.977,661 

13,797,018 

15,227,764 


“ Stuffs of superior quality, sent to us by England and Germany, diminish as is seen ; 
whereas those of ordinary quality, and of small value, which come from Asia, successively 
augment. The latter are destined for the use of the Asiatic race of people which is so nu- 
merous in the provinces of the west and south. ^ 

“ However satisfactory this increase of imports may seem, we cannot help remarjiing 
that our foreign relations as regards our cotton manufactures will for a long time to come 
yet continue to be of much less importance than tlie immense market of the interior, which 
cannot fail to increase more and more on account of the uninterrupted increase of popula- 
tion and national wealth in Russia. Foreign exportation is not yet an imperious necessity, 
for our factories, as is probably the case in other countries, where a spirit of enterprise has 
led people into a state of exaggerated manufacturing activity. Without having to fetf** the 
effect of accidents and events (which so often bring with them stagnation and catastrophes 
in the speculating trade), our manufacturing industry may still freely develop all its energy 
with the view of attaining that degree of activity which will make it necessary for Russia to 
require from foreign nations any thing else beyond the raw materialsji The progress she 
has already made authorizes us to believe that Russia will reach this great desideratum.** 

Public Exhibitions of Pu8sia?i Manufactures and Industry, — The first of these ex- 
hibitions was in 1829. The second was in 1833, and is thus described by a French traveller 
as having taken place in St. Petersburg : 

“ Eight large halls wore appropriated to the display of articles, whicli were classed in 
33 sections. 

“ Section 1. Metals, and articles in cast iron. — It is this branch of industry which 
seems to succeed best in Russia. In many res})ects she ^;an sustain competition with fo- 
reigners. We particularly remarked large works of cast metal, nailmaking, iron rolled for 
covering houses. Firearms, although still inferior to those of France, are improving, 
Wliite arms, other than the sabres and poniards of Asiatic description, made at Haloousk, 
in Siberia, are generally inferior. * 

“ 2. Machines, models, ^c, — We have especially admired a steam-engine of high pres- 
Bui*e, 120 horse power. The principal articles exhibited were from the imperial works, and 
particularly from the ‘ tectonological instituted 

“ 3. Mathematical, physical, and surgical instruments, — The surgical instruments 
were quite ordinary. , 

4. Chemical products, — The progress of manufactures requiring these, has caused some 
improvement in their preparations. Two essential qualifications are still wanting in their 
dyes, brilliancy and permanency. 

“ 5. S&gars and sirups, — The refining of sugar of cane is with difficulty maintained, 
notwithstanding the low price of raw sugar, which is very lightly taxed on importation. The 
manufacture of sugar from beet-root has, of late years, been greatly incieased in some 
the governments of the interior, owing to the low price of labour, and to the difficulty of 
transporting colonial 

“ 6. Soaps. — The best Russian soaps are those of Kasan. St. Petersburg has, however, 
exhibited some, which nearly equalled those of the factories of Tartary. 
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7. Bougies^ or toax. candles. — The high price of ihe transparent bougies exhibited, 
will not permit competition with the ordinary bougies. 

‘‘ 8. Equipages. — Taste and elegance of forms recommend less the coachmaking of 
St. I*etersburg, than the solidity of the leather and iron. 

9. Paper for writing and for hangings. — These two manufactures, the last espe- 
cially, are almost statipnaiy. The imperfection of paper for h^gings prepared in Russia, 
the strict prohibition of imported paper, prevents recourse to this species of decoration. 

10. Tissues of flax and hemp^ linen thread. — Sailcloth, and other clotlis, maintain 
their reputation. In fare cloth there is ao improvement since 1829, except perhaps in the 
weaving and bleaching of damask table-linen. The imperial spinning-works of Alexan- 
drowskihas produced up to No. 140 in brown, and 120 in whi^e, but their high prices do 
not permit them to be extensively used in weaving. 

“11. Leather and skins, — Next tQ industry in iron, that of leather is among the first 
in the empire. The y-ift, or leather of Russia, preserves alwaysjts superiority over similar 
foreign products. The morocco of Kasan and the sole leather, arc quite inferior to the mo- 
rocco of England and the sole leather of France and Belgium. 

“ 12. Taffetas gummed and oilcloth. 

“13. Haircloth for furniture. 

“ 14. Various inanufactares. 

“ The abides of these three sections were not susceptible of remark. 

“ 15. Tobacco. — The culture of the tobaccoes of Turkey, and of Asia Minor, has be- 
come*, in the middle of the empire, and especially in the Crimea, the object of speculations 
to which the extent of national consumption promises great advantages. 

“ 16. Bronzes, — Some caudelabras and pendulmn clocks were remarkable for the per- 
fection of the gilding, but the forms of the articles entirely of Russian creation were gene- 
rally in grace and elegance. 

1 7. Silver and plated ware. — The most important aiticle was a silver vase, antique in 
form, valued at 7000 or 8000 roubles ; as in the case of the bronzes, this article sinned 
against taste in its form. 

“ 1 8. Porcelain queerCs ware pottery. — The china of the imperial manufacture, main- 
tained at great expense near St. Petersburg, cannot be compared with the French of second 
order, and the prices are exorbitant. 

“ 19. Crystals, glassware. — ^Those of imperial manufacture are perhaps the only arti- 
cles of luxiiiy that Russia can export to Europe with success. Belgium buys largely. 

“ 20. Tissues of cotton. — Russia seems approaching to competition with Eiigland and 
France ; Asia oifers an immense outlet for common cotton fabrics. 

“21. Tissues of wool, cloths, and carpets, — An equally extensive demand is found for 
common Russia cloths in the consumption of the middle classes, the clothing of the army, 
and the commerce with China, Persia, and Armenia. This manufacture has greatly in- 
creased, and has been improved by competitioti. The markets of St. Petersburg and Moscow 
may be considered as closed against foreign common cloth, no matter what modification 
may be given to the tariff. The light or ladies’ cloth, used in Asiii, particularly received 
praise. 

“ A grand carpet, from the imperial manufacture, afld priced at 6000 roubles, did not 
meet purchasers. The preparing of wool is not sufficiently understood to give success to 
• such work. 

“ 22. Mttsical instruments. 

“23. Furniture and cabinet wares. — A handsome exhibition. 

“ 24. Hats of beaver, straw, and silk. 

“ 25. Book trade and book binding. — Printing improves ; binding In^gins to approach 
the French, always much sought after in St. Petersburg. 

“ 26. Glovemaking. — The inferiority of Russian gloves is such, that notwithstanding 
the very high duties, French gloves arc in general use among the rich. 

27. Lackered ware. 

“ 28. Tissues of fine cottons — The manufacture of these tissues has been extended 
since 1829, but has not made much progress. 

“ 29. Tissues of pure and mixed silk. — Watered silks, ribbons especially, have greatly 
increased. The progress is less perceptible in common ribbons, in gauzes and other fancy 
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articles. The tissues exhibited, offered a veiy imperfect imitaiion of the products of Lyon ff 
and of St. Etienne. Not sufficient taste or variety in the figures, nor of permanency in the 
colours. The cultivation Of the mulberry-tree has made but little progress in the provinces 
within and beyond tlie Caucasus ; there are two great obstacles, a desire of change, and 
continual revolts among the mountaineers, have paralyzed the efforts of government. ^ 

^ The organsonag^ of silk is confessedly at a^stand ; quite in its infancy, in the 
hands of peasants, who alone attend to this important part of the work of preparing silk. 

‘‘ The silk of Caucasus and Georgia 8an only be used for common work. Ihe silk 
stuffs approved at the exhibition, were made from Italian silk, of which Russia is estimated 
to require about 6000 pounds. 

“ 30. Shamh^ scarfs, — A single manufactory of Moscow presented articles some- 
what superior to those of last exhibition. Some articles ofrgoats’ hair were marked at ex- 
travagant prices. • 

*^31. Embroidered and spangled stuffs in gold and silver, — Piiblic attention was par- 
ticularly attnicted to those tissues, specially iiitendod for religions ceremonies, which are 
both very frequent, and very pompous in Russia. They have not tJie brilliancy nor tlie 
richness of the brocades of Lyons, but tlieir quality is very fine, and the prices higher. 
This part of the exhibition ouglit pjeferably to interest foreign merchants, who must have 
perceived much improvement and progress. 

“ 32. Gold and silver, fine, spun ; false gold, spun ; works in fine and — This, 
section ciunprises lace-work generally. All which belongs to military equipment has reached 
a remarkable degree of perfection. Tlie prices, however, are much higher than those of 
France. 

“ 33. Medals and coins. — Those wliich have been struck under the jwesent reign, do 
not appear superior to the coins and medals of tlie precerding i*eign. 

“ To sum up. The exhibition of 1 833 will, probably, in its result, encourage a perse- 
vc?rance in the system of absolute prohibitions and excessive restrictions, adopted for the ^pro- 
tection of Russian industry, in like manner as the exhibition of 1829 has contributed to ag- 
gravate the rigour of this system. 

“ All idea of softening the rigour of the tariffs, if suggested, on beholding the rich ma- 
nufactures of the country, would cede to the elamtmrs of those engaged therein claiming 
exclusive patronage ; iqion the faith of which, the largest fortunes have been invested. It 
must not be lost sight of indeed, that in the greater ])art of Russian manufacturing esta- 
blishments, raw materials, directors, managers, workmen, process, machinery, all is foreign ; 
it will require a long time before so many new cstablisluiionts (?an be well seated on the soil. 

The exhibition of 1833, as well as that of 1829, attests also that immense sacrificed 
have been submitted to by all ordei’s of the nation, and a great dcgi*ec of activity imparted to 
all minds. 

“ Moscow seems still to produce more and better than ^^t. Petersburg, but, comparatively, 
the progress of raaiiulactures in St. Petersburg, where they have been more recently com- 
menced, has been more rapid. ' 

“ Experience ought, by this time, to Ijavc answered the important question, as to the 
capability of those engaged in manufiictures to supply tlierewith the wants of the nation, 
conformably to the qualities and prices shown at the exhibition. 

“ Official reports attest, that the number of establishments in Russia has increased 142 
ill the course of tlic year 1832 ; that the workmen employed in these new works amount to* 
10,465 ; making the total number of estahlislmients 5599, and of operatives tliereiu 
284,000. 

“ A great number of manufactures of cloth from Saxony and the north of Germany, 
who were established in Poland, attracted by the advantageous offers held out by govern- 
ment, hav€^j^ran sported their workmen and machinery to St. Petersburg, to Moscow, and to 
other towns in the interior of Russia. 

“ The Jews of Galicia, obliged to relinquish their contraband trade, organized on the 
frontiers of Poland, have quitted Brody to go into Moldavia and to Odessa, where they de- 
vote themselves exclusively to trading in the products of Russian industry.” 
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The exhibition of the present year at Moscow, of which we have seen the 
programme, was to be similarly arranged to that above described. The following 
is translated from the Leipzic Gazette : 

“ The decree of the Emperor is about to be fulfilled at Moscow, and great preparations 
are making for the exliibition of Russjan manufactures in the nionkh of June, 1843. The 
decree concerning manufacturing industry declares that every four years there shall be an 
exhibition of the products and manufactures of Russia, either at St. Petersburg or at Moscow. 
As there has not been liere any exhibition since 183t5, that which is to take place in June 
will certainly bring to view the great progress of our industrious town as well as the pro- 
ductive abilities of the other provinces. Experience has shown the necessity of putting the 
stamp or mark of the fabric to which the goods belong, and their Russian origin on 
every piece of manufacture. By this they have the advantage of being free from town 
dues, even if they are sold during tlic exhibition. ^ 

“ The discovery of a peat-ground (a great part of which is already excavated) in the 
neighbourhood of our town is a great benefit. It is worked by 43 steam-eiigiiies witliin 
the town and its environs. The higli price of burning-materials wdl certainly fall by this 
discovery. 

“ The Russian trade w’ith the kingdom of Poland, has undergone w4thin the last two 
^ycars a remarkable change. The greater the exports of grain and other provisions and 
raw’juaterials of Poland increases, the lesser are its imports, from our manufactures. It is 
difiicult to decide, whether the latter is on account of the increasing poverty of the country, 
and thereby diminishing its consumption, or Avhethcr it is on account of its rising industry. 
The entire value of Russian imports from that country amounted last year, according to 
the custom-house registers, to 2,034,739 roubles, whilst the declared worth of the Polish 
imports amounted only to 820,54 1 roubles. The principal articles of export of die latter 
country are the Polish cloths, in w'eiglit 3086 poods. In 1830 more than 5000 poods were 
exported from that country to Russia.” 

ITOUllS OF LABOUR, &C., IN RUSSIAN MANUFACTORIES. 

“ No regulations have been established by government as to the hours of working. 
The number of working hours is regulated by the will of the manufacturer. The 
general time is from six in the morning to eight in the evening, with three hours’ rest — one 
for breakfast and two for dinner. The food is beef, rye bread, cabbage, and buckwheat 
porridge and fish during the fasts. The w'ages vary from 20 to 150 roubles per montli, 
and are always paid in specie.” 

Answers received to the several Queries, from a Person engar/ed in the Russian 
Manufactories. — In reply to quciy, No. 1, I may state that no regulations have yet been 
established by government as to the hours for labour in factories, or as to the employment 
of children there. It may he as well to explain that what is called the ‘ Factory System* 
cannot yet be said to exist in this coiuitry ; there being at present only a few establishments 
in St. Petersburg where there is any thing a]q>roacdiing it. In the interior generally, not 
excepting Moscow, manufactures arc carried on, cither on what, in contrast to the ‘ Factory 
System,’ may be called the ‘ domestic system,’ where the establishments are very small, 
and for the most part in the dwelling-house of die master, who lives with and is in fact one 
of the workpeople ; or else in mills where the wwkpeople are slaves of the owner, which 
so entirely alters the relation between them, that no comparison can well be made between 
a mill so conducted, and one where free labour is employed. 

Nominally much less wages arc paid in small mills, but much less .work also is per- 
formed by the workmen in a given time. 

Annexed is a list of w^ages paid in a cotton-mill at St. Petersburg, in which the work- 
people are free, or at least are not the slaves of the owner of the mill. The wages arc paid 
altogether in money, and the people lodge and feed themselves. The list contains a note 
of the expense of living, &c. &c. They usually form societies among themselves of 10 or 
20 persons, who live in a common room and mess together. 
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‘‘ The lowest sum for which a labouring man can exist in St. Petersburg, taking into 
calculation food, clothing, lodging, &c., is from 14 to 15 roubles bank-notes per month, or 
13^. to 14s. sterling. Such a man lives on rye bread exclusively, drinks quass (a fermented 
drink made from rye), wears a sheepskin throughout the year, lodges in an apartment with 
10 or 12 other men, with whom he messes in common, and sleeps on the bare boards or on 
a mat. , ^ 

“ During the summer thousands live in this mariher at St. Petersburg, and return in 
the winter to their villages in district governments, with the surplus of their earnings. 

“ Those who ^ave steady employment throughcait the year live rather better, and spend 
in proportion more. 

The universal food is lye bread ; but all, except the lowest order of workmen, vary it 
by an occasional mess of buckwheat, and a little soup and sq|n: cabbage. 

In St. Petersburg wages are paid in money, b^pt it is very common for the master to 
agree with his men to pay ]pwer wages on condition of lodging and feeding them.” 


Wages of Workpeople in a Cotton-mill at St. Petersburg, in 1841. 


The different Departments, 
Description of the Work- 
people, sex, &c. 

Wages per Day. 

Wages per 
Mouth. 

Cost of Board 
and Lodging, 
Lights. Ac., 
per Month. 

Cost of Clothes 
per Mouth. 

Surplus Money 
remaining to 
each per Month. 


rou. 

cop. 

TOO. 

cop. 

rou, 

. cop. 

rou 

. cop. 

TOO. 

cop*. 

Men in the blowing or mix- 











hag rooms 

1 

40 

.U 

0 

15 

0 

8 

0 

12 

0 

Bo>s in the blowing room •• 

1 

0 

2.'i 

0 

15 

0 

5 

0 

.*> 

0 

Men bbout the cardin,; eo- 











gines 

1 

40 

35 

0 

15 

0 

8 

0 

12 

0 

Boys at back of Che card)*.. .. 

1 

0 

25 

0 

15 

0 

5 

0 

5 

0 

Boys at front of the cards. . . . 

0 

80 

20 

0 

12 

0 

4 

0 

4 

0 

Oirla at the calenders 

0 

GO 

15 

0 

10 

0 

4 

0 

1 

\ 

Women or girls at back of 










drawing-frames 

1 

0 

25 

0 

12 

0 

5 

0 

8 

0 

Women or girls at front of 











drawiug'frames 

0 

80 

20 

0 

12 

0 

5 

0 

3 

0 

Girls at back of tube ma- 











chines 

0 

70 

17 

50 

11 

0 

5 

0 

I 

50 

Girls at front of tube ma- 








* 



chines 

0 

80 

20 

0 

12 

0 

5 

0 

3 

0 

Each spinner, 1 mouth or 











25da\h’work 



93 

7 

18 

0 

8 

0 

67 

7 

First or large piecer 

1 

GO 

40 

0 

14 

0 

5 

0 

21 

0 

Second or hackwide picfcer . . 

i 

20 

30 

0 

12 

0 

5 

0 

13 

0 

Largest boy at back of tbe 











mulea 

0 

80 

20 

0 

12 

0 

5 

0 

3 

0 

Least boy at back of the 











mules 

0 

GO 

15 

0 

12 

0 

3 

0 

0 

0 

Reelers 

1 

20 

30 

0 

12 

0 

5 

0 

13 

0 

Joiner 

2 

40 

60 

0 

18 

0 

i 8 

0 

34 

0 

Filer (a good one) 

2 

40 

60 

0 

18 

0 

8 

0 

34 

0 

Turner (a good one) 

2 

80 

70 

0 

18 

A 

8 

0 

44 

0 

Smith 

2 

80 

70 

0 

18 

0 

R 

0 

44 

0 

Watchmen 

1 

20 

30 

0 

15 

0 

6 

0 

9 

0 

Carpenter 

1 

80 

45 

0 

15 

0 

G 

0 

24 

0 

Stokers (who fire up) 

1 

60 

40 

0 

15 

0 

8 

0 

17 

0 

Common labourers 

1 

5 

2G 

25 

14 

0 

6 

0 

6 

25 

First class of thrastle piecers 

1 

0 

25 

• 0 

10 

0 

5 

0 

10 

0 

Second class of ditto 

0 

90 

22 

60 

10 

0 

6 

0 

7 

50 

Third flaws of ditto 

0 

GO 

15 

0 

10 

0 

6 

0 

0 

0 


Hours of labour, 13 per diem, except Saturday 10 hours, or 75 hours io a week of 6 da 3 ' 8 . There are about 295 
working-days in the year. 

Tbe above wage» are iu bank-note roubles : 1 roub!e bank-note is nearly equal to lid. sterling. 

The spinneis* wages are considered high, and are likely to be reduced; but it is not probable that the wages of 
the othi r bands will soon dedine. e 


Under tbe bead of the General Trade of Russia will be found the export trade of wool and 
woollen cloths, the produce of Russian factories, annually sent to Chma and other Asiatic 
countries. 

The following is an official account we have recently procured of the value of woollen 
goods imported in each year, whetlier from European, or by the Asiatic frontiers of Russia. 

Since the year 1820 the value of such imports, including cloths, shawls, handker- 
chiefs, &c., and other light materials has been aunually as follows: viz.—* 
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• 

Rbls. Assig. 

Woollen Yarn. 

In 1820 

; . 22,350,112 

f 600 poods the value not 

1821 . 

. . 28,863,119 

, . < being included in the 

C total for this year. 

1822 

... . 12,049,367 

• 

1823 . 

. . 12,^27,478 



YEARS. 

By the FrentieTs of Europe. 

By the Frontiers of Asia. 

Yam. 

1S24 

rbifl. an. 

7,388,831 

£ 

301,136 

rbls. ass., 
807.902 

£ 

32,975 

poods. 

1825 

0 8,762,495 

380,543 

1,273,100 

5.5,352 

1,974 

1826 

7,584,177 

309, .558 j 

1,704,949 

69,589 

8,106 

1827 

8,261,180 • 
7,.320,e77 

351,114 

1,401,903 

63,48.5 

1.751 

1828 ^ 

818,290 

2,078,142 

90,8.50 

2;i82 

1829 1 

7,24.5,261 

322,011 

1,964,281 

87,301 

94, .396 

2,1.50 

1830 

7, ,365, .355 

327,349 

2,123,925 

2,7.38 

1831 

7,426,931 

330,085 

1,021,446 

45,397 

2,358 

1832 

10,440.827 

4.53,949 

542,089 

23,569 

3,976 

18,33 

7,90.5,169 

7,120,348 

343,702 

507,786 

22,077 

6.55 

18.34 

316,459 

569,850 

25,326 

4,768 

1835 

6,60.5,49.5 

293.1,%} 

290,002 

12,800 

7,1.52 

1836 

7..574,847 

336,660 

346,058 

16..380 

10,051 

1837 

8.816.195 

! 391.386 

1 366,917 

16,.307 

9,403 

t 1838 * 

8,556,185 

380,274 

326,147 

14,539 

8,037 

1839 

1848 

10,219,7.51 

4.54,21 1 

.‘161..521 

16,067 

7,313 

11,143,772 

I 49.5,278 

442,767 

19.679 

8,692 

1841 

12,.536,391 

1 6.57,172 

722,.547 

32,113 

8,557 


“ The total value of imports has remained nearly stationary since 1822. This result 
is produced by tlie increased value of the imports of finer descriptions of wooUen goods, 
such as shawls and light materials. 

As regards the importation of cloths (once so considerable), the total value of such 
imports will be found to have decreased since 1824, in the following ratio: viz. — 


In 1824 

Value. 

roub'es. 

£ 

111 1833.. .. 


Value. 

roubles. 

2,940,46.3 

£ 

182.5 

3,908^2.57. ..... 

16!mV24 

1 834 .... 


2.iho,inA 


lK2fi 

2'm4'6.52 

i 07/t44 

lK3r» 




1827 

3,84 9, .554...... 


1836.. 


2’207’na.5 

08 135 

1828...... 

3,683,880 


18,37.... 


2*213*331 

, QB ayn 

1829 

2,818,091 


1838.. .. 


1,7.51,977 


1830 

3,124,082 


18,39 


2,011,367 


1831 

3,882,808 


1840.... 


. ... 1,888,131 


1832 



1841.... 





“ The importation of woollen cloth and other woollen stuffs, from various European 
and Asiatic States, during the ^t wo lastmentioned years (1840 and 1841), has been as 
follows : 





1840 

a 

1841 

IMPORTED FROM 

Cloth. 

Otlfer Woollen 
Stufik. 

Cloth. 

Other Woollen 
Stuffif. 


silver roubles. 
210,114 
242,831 
60,569 

silver roubles. 
1,753,834 
€72,088 
96,246 

silver roubles. 
178,690 

silver roubles. 



France. 



Holland 


51,500 

60,649 

61,823 

35,024 

17.412 1 

32,400 



Turkey 

25,.545 



Persia 





. • ■ ■ 

00 ,‘iQf 

VI Ban 

rTTrr, 

The Steppe nf the Kirgbiaea ..................... 


». •. 

f i,nou 
30,839 

Other eountriea ...... .... 

”407 

13,491 i 

p 9,080 




Total in aiWer ronblea ............... 

539,466 

85,415 

2.770,976 
438,737 , J 

538,292 

3,249.979 

514,680 

„ in £ aterling.. ............... .. 

94 201 
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SEATS OF RUSSIAN MANUFACTURES. 

St, Petersburg.— The manufactures of this city comprehend all the usual 
handicrafts of large towns, such as coachmakers, saddlers, shoemakers, tailors, 
carpenters, joiners, watchmakers, jewellers, &c. The gunpowder manufactory, 
the cannon foundry, the tapestry works, the pofcelain manufactory, and two other 
manufactories of miscellaneous articles, all belong to the government. The 
private manufactories, which include about 240 establishments, are those for 
silks, cottons, woollens, linens, chiefly canvas, paper, waxed cloths, leather, soap, 
tobacco, printing types, and various stuffs. The glassworks of Oserski, near 
the town, are extensive, ^and produce plates, valued as high ai^ SOO/. to 600/. 

Moscow. — Exclusive of the various handicrafts, the manufactures of this 
city and its neighbourhood are of much greater extent tlian those of St. Peters- 
burg. They consist chiefly of woollens (some of which are on a large scale, and 
very fine), cotton, and silk woven goods. Steam-engines and machinery arc now 
used to a great extent. In 1820 there were only 2 engines at Mosedw, and at 
present there are about 120 at work. In 1840 there were in the province of 
Moscow about 1150 factories, great and small, employing 85,400 workpeople. 

Kaluga. — Bog iron is found in this province, but in no great quantity, and 
a good deal has to be imported to supply the various iron-works. The soil«f 
this province being ill adapted for agriculture, the attention of its inhabitants has 
been naturally turned towards manufactures ; in this respect Kaluga ranks im- 
mediately after the governments of Moscow and Vladimir. In 1830 there were 
18,600 workmen employed in distilleries and manufactures of sailcloth, linen, 
and cotton goods, leather, soap, candles, and hardware. The manufacture of 
beet-root sugar has been lately introduced. Nearly all the peasants’ families em- 
ploy a considerable portion of their time in w^eaving. The chief exports are oils, 
spirits, potash, honey, linen, sailcloth, and other manufactured goods. The 
chief commercial towns are Kaluga and Poltoski Kaluga is the capital, in 
which there are 5 sailcloth factories, employing 400 weavers, and 1000 spinners ; 
30 or 40 oil factories, sugar refineries, &c. It carries on an extensive internal 
trade, and exports large quantities of lambskins, leather and wax, to Dantzic, 
Breslau, Berlin, and Leipzic. * 

Kazan. — There are in this province numerous distilleries, saw-mills, potash 
works, and tanneries, &c. In the city of Kasan there is a great cloth 
manufactory, established by Peter the Great ; it is now the propertj' of private 
individuals, and employs about 1000 workpeople ; there are also manufactories 
of cotton, Jbardware, earthenware, &c. Kasan is the seat of an admiralty. It 
also carries on an extensive trade, for which its situation adjoining the Wolga 
gives it peculiar facilities. 

CouRLAND.— The manufactories, with the exception of distilleries, are insigni- 
ficant. The peasantry weave coarse cloths for domestic use. 
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Livonia, Estiionia. — ^The same remark applies to Esthonm and Livonia as 
to Courland, except to Riga, which see. 

Grodno has no manufactories worth noticing, excepting common domestic 
cloths, &c., made by the peasants. 

Kharkoff. — With the exception of numerous distillenes and some tanne- 
ries, there are no manufactories in this province worthy of remark. 

Kief. — Excepting the domestic fabrics made by the peasants for their own 
use, there are no manufactories in this province. 

Kostroma. — Tar, pitchy and charcoal, are produced in large quantities in this 
province ; and in the city of the stime name, which hasjits fairs, there are linen 
manufactories, tanneries, and soap, Prussian blue, and tallow works, also a cast 
metal and bell foundry. 

Minsk. — Sawing and trading in timber ranks next to agriculture in occupy- 
ing the people of this province. The linen manufactories and distilleries are 
rather important, and there are forges, Russian leather and glass manufactories, 
and*some of woollen cloths, hats, &c. 

Moghilev has some distilleries, and a few other fabrics ; and in the capital 
there are important tanneries. 

Nijnei-Novgorod. — This province has several manufactories of coarse 
linefis, canvass, cordage, iron, leather, and glass ; also tanneries, distilleries, soap- 
works, &c. 

Novgorod. — ^The manufacturing industry of this province is scarcely worth 
notice, and its once famous city Quis contra Deus et Magnum Novogordiam^*) 
lias become insignificant. 

OnoNETz has but little manufacturing indastr}^ 

Orenburg. — ^With the exception of a manufactory of firearms and the salt- 
works, there are no manufactories worth noticing in this province. 

Orel has several distilleries. 

Penza. — ^Tlie peasants w'eave considerable quantities of coarse woollens and 
linens: exclusive of which there are cloth manufactories and glass and soap 
works, and tanneries on a large scale, a»cl there are seven or eight beet-root 
sugar works. • 

Perm. — With the exception of the mining, which employs about 100,000 
persons in the Ural mines, there arc no other occupations, excepting agriculture, 
of much importance in this province. 

PoLtTAWA. — ^This province has generally but few manufactories of any im- 
portance; there are numerous distilleries, and some cotton, woollen^ and linen 
fabrics. The capital of the same name has three large fairs annually. 

Pskov has some coarse fabrics of various kinds, and those of leather are 
celebrated. 

Ri AZAN. — ^The manufactories of glass and hardwares of this province are rather 
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important. Woollen^ linen, and cotton woven goods are also considerable. 
There are numerous distilleries, tanneries, soap-works, rope-works, &c. 

Saratov has several government manufactories worked by free colonists. 
Those of linen, cotton, wool, iron, leather, and earthenware, and the distilleries 
are the most important. Sarepta, a town near Saratov, lias rather extensive 
fabrics of cottons, linens, silks, and Irosiery. 

Simbirsk has numerous distilleries, and Ihe peasants weave coarse cloths for 
domestic wear. There are also some coarse woollen, linen, and canvass factories, 
soap-works, glass-works, &c. ♦ 

* Smolrnsko has bu^ few manufactories df the least consequence. Distille- 
ries are the most important ; and in the capital there are some carpet, hat, soap, 
and other falirics. 

Tciieunigoff has numerous distilleries, and some rather important fabrics 
of various woven goods. 

ViATKA is rather an important manufacturing province. It lias»about 
woollen, linen, and cotton factories, a large arms manufactory at Sarapol,That 
of anchors at Viatka, and several iron-founderies. 

Vladimir. — This province ranks next to Moscow in manufacturing indus- 
try. In 1830 above 48,000 persons were employed in the various cotton and 
otlier manufactories, more than half the number in the cotton factories of 
Chouia and Ivanova; and in 1840 there were above 327 factories which gave em- 
ployment to above 84,000 persons. There are iron- works and various other 
factories. 

Volhynia, formerly a part of Poland, has glass-works, potteries, potash- 
■works, &c- ; and the peasant women spin and weave woollens and linens for 
domestic wear. 

Vologda. — In this large province, there are nearly 200 woollen, linen, and 
other manufactories, besides the domestic articles made by the peasants. There 
are also distilleries, soap-works, tanneries, and glass-works; and timber and 
masts, tar, pitch, furs, and 'numerous other articles are exported from it. The 
tallow candles of the capital are celebrated. 

VoRONEjE. — The coarse Voollen manufactures, and several other fabrics, 
are described as increasing rapidly in number. 

WiLNA. — The manufactures of this province are considered unimportant. 

ViTEPSK. — ^The fabrics of this province, with the exception of the woven 
articles made by the peasants, and some tanneries and woollens made at the 
capital, are not worthy of notice. 

MANUFACTORIES OF SIBERIA. 

Tobolsk. — Iron and copper are extensively mined and prepared in this 
government, especially in the Ural chain ; and there are tanneries, felt manufac- 
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tures, soap and tallow works, and various common fabrics in diflFerent places. 
The fur and hide trade, and the transit trade^ employ a great proportion of 
the male inhabitants. There are some coarse cloth, leather, and soap manufac- 
tories at Tomsk and other places. 

Yakutsk. — ^This town, the capital of the province of the same name, is the 
centre of the commerce of eastern Siberia, Tor all kinds of furs, walrus^ teeth, &c. 
The country abounds with cattle ; and salt, iron, talc, &c., are said to be 
plentiful. 

Irkutsk has an imperial factory of woollen cloth for the supply of the 
troops in Siberia, irjanufactures of linen and other piece-goods, glass, hats, so*ap, 
leather, &c. ; and is the residence of numerous artisans in the dilFerent trades 
common in Europe. It is the great entrepot for the commerce of north-east 
Asia, importing tea, rhubarb, fruit, paper, silks, porcelain, and other manufac- 
tured goods from China, by way of Kiakta, and furs, ike, from Kamtschatka, 
‘the Aleuflan islands, and Russian America ; which articles arc here exchanged 
for European goods sent from St. Petersburg and INfoscow by way of Tobolsk. 
It has also some trade with Bokhara and Khokan. The total annual amount of 
its commerce is estimated at 4,000,000 paper roubles (or francs), one-fourth of 
which has sometimes been transacted at its annual fair in June. 

Man ufac lories of the Crimea and Bessarabia. — With the exception of 
leather and salt, the manufactures of the Crimea are insignificant. In Bessa- 
rabia there are distilleries, and soap and tallow works. 

Salt moHopoUj of the Crimea, Bessarabia, and Southern Russia. — ^T he 
most valuable product of the Crimea and Bessarabia, is the salt derived from 
the limans, or salt-lakes in the vicinity of Perckop, Kaffa, Koslow, Kertsch, and 
Akerman, which are all monopolized by tlic government. The quantity ex- 
ported from the lakes near Kertsch, amounts to about an average of 2,000,000 
poods a year : the lakes o^ Perckop are even more productive. At Koslow 
there is only a single lake. In 1833 the diiFerent lakes of the Crimea pro- 
duced the immense quantity of 15,065,000 poc/ds (242,000 tons) ; of which 
8,514,885 poods were sold in the course* of the year. About 13,000 men are 
employed in the works ; each pood costs the treasury 4 copecs, or thereabouts ; 
the expense of production being seldom greater than from 6 to 10 copecs. 
Government sells this salt at 80 copecs per pood, except the portion destined 
for the coiwumption of the peninsula which only pays 15 copecs. Salt exported 
pays a duty of 5 copecs. 

Opposite to Krementshug, on the other side of the Dnieper, lies a little place 
called Kriukoff, which serves as a storehouse to the former. No article is found 
in it in greater abundance than salt; for here are the great government ma- 
gazines from which the country round is supplied. This salt is furnished partly 
from the lakes of the Crimean steppe, and partly from the shores of the Euxine,. 
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from which, and from the Umam of Bessarabia enormous quantities are pro- 
cured. On the Volga are found similar, but still more considerable depots of 
this article. The northern provinces of the Baltic, the territory of the Dwina, 
&c., receive their salt principally from Norway, and Poland receives hers mostly 
from the Carpathian mountains. The annual "exportation of salt from KriukofF 
is about 25,000,000 lbs. • 

Circassia and the Caucasus can scarc^y claim the possession of manu- 
facturing industry. There are, however, skilful amourers, cutlers, goldsmiths, — 
and gunpowder has long been prepared in the countiV. 

*Geoiigia. — Coarse woollen, cotton and s3k fabrics, leather, shagreen, and a 
few other articles arc manufactured ; the arms made at Tiflis have some repu- 
tation, but most of the other goods are very inferior, and fit only for home con- 
sumption. 


CHAPTER XXIV. 

TRADE A^^D MANUFACTURES OF POLAND. 

The following account of the trade and manufactures of Poland, we have * ex- 
tracted from a lengthy report drawn up at Warsaw, in 1842 : 

“ The trade of the kingdom of Poland with other parts of the world, consists chiefly of 
an interchange of the raw products of its agTJculture for colonial goods and the manufac- 
tures, the cattle, and some of the principal iniiieml productions of other countries. The 
exportation of corn is the only branch of this tralBc which can be called a wholesale trade, 
and this is carried on almost entirely hy merchants residing out of the country. Some 
years ago, the government endeavoured to take this trade out of the hiuids of the Dantzic 
merchants, by erecting hirge and convenient magazines at several points on the Vistula, for 
the deposit of corn, promising the proprietors aflvanccs of money on the security of these 
deposits, in oixler to enable tliein to await high pric'cs in tlie distant foreign markets, to 
wliich the corn is sent from Prussia and tlic Black Sea. ‘ But the plan failed, owing to u 
want of confidence in tlie government, and the whole of the trade of the kingdom may be 
considered as a retail business. i. 

“ Com, wool, oil, seeds, >vood, and zinc, arc the articles of most importance in the 
cxpoi*ts, and the value of the com alone amdtints to very nearly one-half of the whole. The 
pi-incipal imports arc cotton twisCi colonial produce, wines, and other liquors, silk 
goods, salt dried fish, live cattle and metals ; their relative importance being indicated by 
the order in which they licrc stand. But the return of tinde for the year 1841 specifies 
aU the commodities, exported or imported ; shows the declared value of each sort, and also 
the diftevent countries which sui>ply the latter, and to which the exports are snnt. Owing 
to tlic gcograpliicol position of Poland, and to the existing regulations of the customs, it 
would, at first siglit, appear that all the imports were furnished by, and that all tlie 
exports were sent to, either Russia, Austria, Prussia, or Cracow. That, in short, the foreign 
commerce ort^oland was restricted to these countries only. 

“ The general i*egulatloiis with respect to trade in Poland, may be considered as based 
on a system of protection to the native manufiictures, by the exclusion of those of all other 
countries (except Russia) for these arc either absolutely pi^ohibited, or charged with duties 
so enormously nigh, as to make fair competition iin[K)ssiblc. Under this system, the manu- 
factures of the country acquired at first, a very considerable development. But their pro*' 
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speritj has not been progressive ; and not only are several of the most important amon^t 
them, at present, in a worse state than at an earlier period, but commerce has been crippled 
by thp retaliatory restrictions imposed by other nations, and the whole country is languish- 
ing under the pressure of high prices, caused by this species of monopoly ; prices which, in 
every instance, are higher than those in every other part of Europe, except, perhaps, in 
Russia. ^ • 

“ Russia has reserved to herself very great advantages and privileges over other coun- 
tries in respect to the importations into Poland ; bnd it may be stated generally, that all 
the ai'ticles absolutely prohibited from otder countries, arc liable to a trifling duty only if 
coming from Russia, and are admitted even from Cracow, but then charged with so high a 
duty tliat they cannot compete with the Russian products. * 

“ Besides the duties fixed by^tariffs, merchandize, moved cither by land or by w’ater 
carriage, is liable to other charges levied# in lieu of the tolls. These charges, however, are 
much higher than were/' the old tolls, and give rise to great cwnplaints ; a separate tariff 
exists for these charges. 

“ Warehotmng in Bond , — An accommodation of this kind exists to a limited extent 
at Warsaw, which city is not only the great centre of all the Polish commerce, but may 
almost be considered as the port of Poland, because it has an uninternj[)ted water commu- 
nication not only witli the Baltic, but likewise with the North Sea.* The custom-house at 
that place iwceives merchandize direct, without stoppage or examination at the frontiers, 
for all merchants who have entered into a surety of 60,000 florins (or about loOO/.) called 
a ‘ remise’ — ' pass.’ If such merchandize be intended for consumption in the country, 
or for transit to another market, Avhich must be declared at the time of their passing tlie 
frontiers, it can remain in bond three months ; but if it be declared to be brought into the 
country for the fail's at Warsaw, for which puq)ose a special permit, but no extra charge or 
suretvj is necessary, the period is extended to twelve months, after which the goods must be 
eithei declared and removed for consumption in the country, or exported again. In this 
latter case, as also if they were originally declared to he in transitu, no duty is charged. 
The cost of W'arehouscing is 10 groschen, or about 2d, per cwvt. monthly ; but the merchants 
who have entered into the required surety, may save this expense by keeping the goods 
in their own warchodses under the government seals. The advantage of the special permits 
for the fairs, w'crc granted with a view of encoumging the two fairs established at Warsaw, 
ill the hopes of rivalling those of Lclpzic ; but this scheme has not answered, and the fairs 
Avhich occur in May and November of each year, may be considered as merely nominal in so 
far as commerce is concerned. 

British Capital , — British ca 2 >ital is not einjiloyed to any extent in Poland for tlierc is 
only one English house in the manufacturing line ; and although there arc a great many 
British subjects employed as airisans and engaged in agi’iculture, the generality brought to 
Poland little more than their industry and ingenuity. 

“ The Avholc of tlic river craft emjiloyed between Warsaw and Dantzic, and between 
Wai*saw and the Prussian waters, is the jiro^ierty of and nxinncd by Prussian subjects. 

“ To show more distinctly how hard the existing commercial relations between tlie 
two countries on Poland, it may he adduced that, in 1839, the jiublic revenue derived 
little more than 450,000 florins from the duties levied dii the imports from Russia, which 
were valued at upwairis of 14,000,000, or about 3^ per cent ; whereas the duties jiaid to 
the Russian customs for the goods introduced into that country in the same year amounted 
to 550,000 florins, or about 12^ percent on the total declared value (4,808,756 florins); 
and if the valie of the cloth — the staple article of export from Inland to Russia— be alone 
taken into consideration, the duties amounted to 21 j^er cent, or 408,917 florins upon a de- 
clared prime cost of 1,879,759 florins. 

* Tlic communication between Hamburg and Warsaw is effected via the Elbe, tlpfc Ilavel, the 
Spree, the Oder, the Wasta, and the Bromberg canal, into the Vistula near Thorn. Tills pas- 
sage generally occupies from 10 to 12 weeks. Freights average about 7os. per ton, including the 
Elbe and canal dues, and Prussian transit-duty. 

“ The passage from Dantzic to Warsaw by the Vistula, was lately performed in 10 days, under 
favourable circumstances of wind and water ; generally, six weeks are considered necessary. Cost 
of freight averages about lOf. per ton. 
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‘‘Poland's commerce with Austria appears of trifling importance, if the sums repre- 
senting its amount be simply compared with those expressing the trade of Russia and 
Prussia. But this would be a fallacious way of estimating the comparative value and real 
importance of each of those brandies ; because the amount of the Prussian commerce is made 
up of many most important commodities which ai*e foreign to her soil, and to her manufac- 
tures ; and although after these deductions have been made, Prussia may still appear to carry 
on the most important commerce with Poland, it is almost certabi that Austria deiives a 
direct benefit from her intercourse with this country, which is but little — ^if any thing — ^in- 
ferior to that either of Pnissia or Russia. For o^thc whole of her exports to Poland, ave- 
raging annually about 7, 500, 000 florins, or about 187,500/., tlie indigenous produce of 
Austria and Austrian manufactures, furnish at least 0,500,000 or 102,500/. ; and she takes 
from Poland so small an amount in return (scarcely AQoOL annually), that the whole 
amount of ex[)ort shown in the table may be c^>nsidered ns the balance in her favour, 
because it is known that W‘\ extensive contraband trade in Austrian commodities is carried 
on through the tcnitories of Cracow. 

“ The gi-cat staple of the Austrian commerce with Poland is salt, which produces nearly 
one-third of the whole declared value of the imports from thence, besides furnishing' tlic 
])rincipal article of the lucrative contraband trade above alluded to. Next to salt, ai-e the 
wiuos of Hungary, which, generally speaking, are prefinred in Poland to all others except 
Champagne, and the quantity consumed is nearly double that of all tlic other jyines taken 
together. Since the reduction of the duty on Anstriiui wines in 1836, the consumption 
has greatly increased in Poland, and a proj^ortionate diminution appears to have taken 
place in the Rhenish and other German as well as in the French wines, except Cham- 
pagne. 

“ On the whole, the trade with Austria has not varied much in amount since 1829 ; 
and although it w’as somewhat less in 1841 than in 1840, the general belief is, that this, 
branch of Poland’s commercial foreign relations will considerably increase so soon al. the 
railway wdiich has been commenced between Warsaw^ and Cracow shall be finished, and, ’ey 
means of its junction with the Austrian lines, shall place the ca])ital of Poland (the great 
cntiH^pot of its trade) in direct and speedy communication with the Athiatic. This con- 
dition, however, docs not a]>pcar likely to he soon fulfilled, although *the earthwork along 
the whole line has been coniiiicnced, and some piogreSvS made in other parts of the work: 
not more than one-half of the e.stimated cost of the uudertixking has been subscribed for as 
yet, and there a])pcars little chance of getting the rest from private persons, although the go- 
vernment hi\s guaranteed 4 per cent divideml to the shandioJders. 

“ Pnissla, conimanding the onhouchurc of the Vistxda and the other water communica- 
tions of Poland w'ith the sea, must naturally play a conspicuous part in the commercial re- 
lations of this country ; for the last thirteen years the amount of this commerce^ has been 
between 55,000,000 and 60,000,000 florins, about l,3^'5,000/., to 1,500,000/., divided 
nearly equally on an average between the exports and imports. But wdieii it is remem- 
bered that amongst th(» imports fVom Prussia are included the productions and manufactures 
of many other countries of Eurojie, besides the produce of more distant parts of the w'orld, 
a very considerable diminution of the infportaiice of the bo?m fide Prussian trade will at 
once suggest itself. * 

“ Prussia must derive a very considerable benefit from the transit duties, and it is well 
kuowm that the prosperity of Daiitzic almost entirely results from the business done for 
Poland, and more especially in the export of its corn and grain, 

“ The various endeavours made to arrange a new treaty of commerce bctiween the tw'O 
countries have hitherto been fruitless, and mutual vexations are kept up. Poland, by way 
of retaliation for^Jic transit duty on corn, imposes an additional duty of 8 florins, or about As, 
per Polish ^ on all sugars reniied in Prussia ; by which means this veiy important branch 
of Prussian naaniifactures is kept completely out of the Polish markets. 

“ The great recent increase of the value of the exports from this country is attributed 
solely to the enhanced prices of corn — a circumstance too uncertain in its duration to justify 
the hope that this favourable state of the balance for Poland will be durable. 

“ Of the commodities which Poland exports to Pnissia only, very few and those of com- 
paratively trifling value, ai'c for the use or consumption of that countiy ; amongst them may 
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be particularized as of most importance, horses, green and dried forage along the frontiers, 
stones, and feathers and down, but all the principal exports, which make it appear as if 
Prussia were the most important cxistomerof Poland, arc destined for other counti-ies — and 
in great part for England, or for the British colonies. For although a considerable propor- 
tion of the corn and grain is in the first instance shipped from Dautzic and other Prussian 
ports for Holland, it may be safely assumed that it is only kept there until a favourable 
moment occurs for introducing it into the English markets ; and that the distilleries of 
Holland consume only a part of the rye and barley, leaving all the wheat and flour for the 
British trade. The wool, oilseeds, woodjiand zinc are also considered here as specially de- 
stined for the same market. 

“ Cracow. — The commerce between the kingdom of Poland^ and Cracow is not so un- 
important as might have been iiyagined, from the mere territorial extent of the free state, 
but has for many years past averaged in ^declared value between .‘5, ()()(), 0000 and 4,000, 0()0 
florins ; the balance hr# always been in favour of Poland, and since the last commercial 
treaty between the two countries, in 18.34, has been grievously felt by the merchants of the 
free state. The smuggling trade which Cracow cairies on into Poland bears her nearly 
harmless in a commercial point of view. 

“ Internal Trade, of Poland . — In regard to this important branch of national economy, 
the improved state of the roads would offer every facility to its favourable dxivelopment, did 
not the higji jirices produced hy the unfavourable state of the foreign commerce, and the 
moimpolics of the manufactures, restrict, by the present scarcity of money in the country, 
the sales of almost all articles to the mere supply of the indispensably necessary. The 
government is at groat pains and expense to encourage the internal commerce by other 
means than opening the foreign trade ; and amongst other expedients for this purjiose may 
be mentioned the gi’adual increase of the number of fairs in the kingdom to 1 7 annually, and 
of the number of privileged markets to 208. But the effect as yet produced has not been 
of nAich importance. In 1839 the value of tlie goods brought to these fairs and markets 
was declaimed at about 63,500,000 florins, or about 1,587,500/., and the sales effected 
amounted to 24,500,000 florins, or about 612,500/., only. 

Manvfacturen of Poland . — The manufacturing system of the kingdom may be con- 
sidered as dating Ao further back than 1823, and must be in part ascribed to the prohi- 
bitory nature of the commercial regxdations which the government adopted in that year. 

“ Under these regulations it appears the newly established manufactories flourislied 
in the first few years ; but numerous other concuiTent circumstances of that period 
extended their beneficial influence not only to undertakings of this nature, but also, to 
every other part of the nation’s material prosperity. The comparative liberal institu- 
tions of the young state, and the influx of foreign capital arising from the high 
prices paid, in foreign markets, for Polish corn, during many years after the tenni- 
Tiation of the gi'eat French war,* and from the very considerable sums expended by the 
Grand Duke Constantine’s court, and the numerous officers of tlie corps of Lithuanian and 
Volhynian guards that garrisoned Warsaw ; as also, tlys free circulation of the national 
wealth caused by tlie conflux of so many of the richest ‘iiiagnatcs and other persons from 
all the Polish provinces, who were drawn to the-^apital, cither by political duties, or by the 
social pleasures which it then offered by the Emperor •Alexander’s generosity in allotting 
the whole amount of his civil list to the encouragement of undertakings of public utility, 
and perhaps not less by the maintenance of an extremely well -equipped and well-paid native 
*WTny; by these concurrent circumstances, by the establishment and pnident administration 
of a national bank, and by the wise operations of a territorial-credit union, which rescued 
the landed proprietors out of the hands of the usurers, and procured for them, at the very 
moderate rate of 4 per cent, the means of improving their estates, a vivifying activity and 
industry were produced which could not fail to be favourable to the then newly established 
manufactures. Not these alone, but the comitry generally made such rapid iniprovement in 
a comparatively short period as to promise the brightest futurity and prosperity to this small 
kingdom. Foreign artisans and capitalists flocked to the Countiy^, and these were en- 
couraged and assisted by the government in the most liberal, often in the most extrava- 
gant, manner : rapid fortimes were realized and again invested in useful speculations ; 
manufacturing and agricultural colonics rose in all directions : the existing towns, particularly 
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Warsaw, were extended and embellished, many villages acquired the importance of towns, 
and the almost entirely new town of Lody started into life as it were, and is still third in 
rank in the kingdom in point of population and importance. 

“ Poland also had been able to conclude with Prussia, in 1825, a very advantageous 
commeMal treaty for ten years ; and her manufacturers enjoyed considerable privileges in 
the Russian market. 

“ The result of the fatal revolution of 1830 not only nipped in the bud this incipient 
prosperity and closed the bnghter jjrospects which had opened upon Poland, but the po- 
litical changes which followed that disastrous cvocit deprived the country of many of the 
foreign sources of tlie stimulating wealth, and further impoverished it tnrough the with- 
drawal of much of its own capital, either to foreign couiitnes by some of those persons wlio 
were obliged to expatriate themselves, or at least from cijpculation, in consequence of the 
retired manner in which many others, somewliat less compromised by their political conduct 
in that contest, now live oji their estates. The qccupation of the, country by a Russian 
corps fVarmee of upwards of 40,000 men, who are clothed and fed by contracts gencially 
made in Russia, and receive not more than a few shillings per annum per man, to expend 
for their other wants, is likewise a great burden to the country, and beai*s particularly 
liai'd upon the poor peasants and other poor classes of persons with whom these suffering men 
come into direct contact. Taxation, also has been increased, to cover the extraordinary ex- 
penses which the revolutionaiy war had caused ; and the very onerous war contributions, 
levied by the local municipal authorities, such as billet money, the money for defraying 
tlie expense of the citadel of Warsaw, and of other extensiv^e fortresses wliich ai*e being 
erected. 

The advantages enjoyed in virtue of the comnuMcial treaty with Prussia expired in 
1835, and since 183(i very heavy duties have been levied by that country on the exported 
raw produce of Poland, and likewise heavy transit duties on all goods destined fojr the 
Polish markets. < 

Another and more fatal blow to manufactures was given by the imperial ukase of the 2d 
( 1 4th) of November, 1831, which rescinded all the privileges before enjoyed by the merchants 
and manufacturers of Poland hi the Russian markets, and at the same time granted most im- 
portant advantages to Russian subjects for the introduction of their goods into Poland. 
This ukase is considered so particularly fatal, because Russia was, and is still perhaps the 
oidy country in Europe with wliosc productions the infant manufacturers of Poland could 
hope to compete ; and because she has not only been excluded from this market, but doomed 
to see her own markets inundated by Russian goods, hi consequence of the inequitable 
tariff, but not of fair competition. These circumstances induced many of the foreign 
manufacturers settled in Poland to carry their talent and enteiprise to Russia, from whence 
they daily aggravate the commercial evils of their former adopted country, and tlie attempt 
to foster the inanufac^turcs of Poland, by a prohibitory system against those of all other 
countries, now that tlie system is unaided by the other concurrent circumstances that have 
been adverted to, lias led only jbo the extension of the contraband traffic, and to the 
demoralization amongst an immense number of individuals of all classes. 

“ Woollen Manufactures . — Tlie brefeding of sheep generally, and particularly of 
the firie-vvoolled kinds, which, according to Mr. Jacob’s report on the agriculture of 
Poland, appears to have been very much neglected, must have made rapid progress 
subsequently ; for, in 1838, the official returns to government showed 2,900,000 sheep and 
lambs, the greater number of which were said to be of the Saxon electoral breed, or of 
crossed breeds between that kind and the sheep of the country. In 1839 th6«number had 
augmented to 3,270,000; and it is said that a considerable increase has taken place since 
then. By careful sorting and washing, and better management generally, the Polish wool 
has also risen in tKe estimation of foreign manufactures, and a very considerable proportion 
is now annu^ly exported. 

“ The total quantity produced in the kingdo^ was estimated by government, in 1838, 
to be about 60,000 Polish quintals ; in 1839 it was calculated at between 60,000 and 
70,000 quintals, and it is supposed to have been about 75,000 in the two last years. In the 
firstmentioned year it was ascertained that the woollen manufactories of the countiy con- 
sumed only about 15,000 quintals ^ and as tliis consumption cannot have increased, jud^^S 
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from the productions of the manufactories, there must be at present about 60,000 quintals, 
or about 63,618 cwt. British for annual exportation. 

“•The woollen manufactures, — whicli, before the revolution, produced 8,000,000 ells 
of cloth and different other wooUen articles, valuing from 48,000,000 to 52,000,000 
florins, and employing 35,800 persons, — ^in the year 1839, which has been officially de- 
clared to have been the most favourable to this branch of manufactures since the revolu- 
tion, did not furnish even half of that quantity, nor employ much more than one quar- 
ter of the number of persons, and exported to Russia only 158,000 ells, valued at about 
138,000 doiius, whereas the value of {he exports to Russia and China before 1830, 
amounted to between 12,000,000 and 13,000,000 florins. The duties on these ma- 
nufactures were raised, by the Russian tariff, from about one fenny (on an average per 
ell) to about tliirteen pence foisthe same quantity. The year 1841 again showed g^at 
distress amongst the manufacturers of this important article. It must ^ stated likewise, 
that the fallacious sym^Itoms of improvehient in 1839 were cauied by the production of a 
great quantity of half-woollen and other fancy articles, but which have not been able to 
bear competition with the same class of manufactures imported from Russia. The increase 
in the nmnbcr of persons employed in the woollen manufactures in 1839, results principally 
from the fact of a great many individuals having been included in the account of that 
year, who have in reality little or nothing to do with the woollen manufactures con- 
sidered as a# separate branch of national industry. 

“.In regard to the quality of the woollen manufactures it may be said generally, that 
the superfine and middling sorts of broad cloth are very good; but tliat the lighter kinds 
called draps de dames and draps de chine^ and all the fancy articles such as merinoes, 
Thibets, chalines, wool muslins, shawls, handkerchiefs, called ternauXy and the chalis imi- 
tating oriental patterns, are inferior to the same articles made elsewhere on the continent, 
even in Russia. 

‘■^The prices of all these manufactures arc considerably dearer than the same descrip- 
tions of articles of British production ; and could in no way bear competition with them if 
the latter were not absolutely prohibited by the existing tariff. 

“ Amongst the manufactones for woollen stuffs must be particularised the carpet ma- 
nufactory at Warsaw. In this establishment the business is carried on completely after 
the English modes, and the vaiious descriptions of Brussels, Kidderminster, Venetian, and 
other carpets are all of very good quality, but ratlier old-fashioned in design, and rather 
more than twice as dear as the same article in England. This manufactory formerly ex- 
ported considerably to Russia; but the imposition of the high duties of 1831, about six- 
pence, per lb. for this article, has acted as a prohibition, and since then the sales have been 
restricted to Poland alone. 

“ The absence of all competitjpu, native as well as foreign, has enabled this manufactory 
to keep up its high prices, and it appears to be exempt from the fluctuations and decline 
which the rest of the woollen manufactures have experienced. 

“ A very extensive steam machinery for the preparation of patent felted cloth, is at 
present in process of construction. ^ 

“ The Cotton Manufactures made in the kingdom are still insufficient for the supply 
of its own consumption ; and this branch of national industry, neither possesses at present, 
nor has it possessed at any previous time, the prosperity which the cloth manufactories 
had attained before the revolution ; nevertheless it is now considered as the second, if not 
the very first business in point of importance, in the country, and considerable profits are 
said to be realized by it, although only the coarser kinds of goods are manufactured, and 
although the faulty system of commercial intercourse with other countries tends seriously 
to fetter and impede the production which it was meant to foster and encourage. 

“ The prosperity of the cotton manufactories, such as it is at present, comnmneed in the 
year 1836. Previous to that date no spinning-jennies existed in Poland; and the manu- 
facturers who were engaged in the other branches of this busui^ss were too much dependant 
on foreign countries for twist to be able to make regular profits since the erection of the 
extensive spinning-mills in the towns of Lody and Lublin, in the just mentioned year, 
the business throughout the whole countiy lias assumed more consistency and reg^ul^ty, 
and the prosperous condition of these two places proves at least the importance of these 
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manufactures as a means of augmenting individual wealth ; but whether, in a na^onal point 
of view, it can be deemed worthy of the same consideration is very doubts, as the nigh 
prices which, owing to want of competition and other circumstances, must be paid for its 
productions impoverish the purchaser, without having the merit of encouraging any branch 
of indigenous agriculture like the woollen and other manufactures fostered by the same 
system of monopoly. • 

“ In 1830 the number of persons employed in the cotton business was only about 
11,500; iu 1837 it amounted to nearly 1^,500; in 1839 to about 16,000, and it is said at 
present to exceed 26 000. It has not been possible to obtain any information in regard to 
the value of the cotton goods inaiiufactm*ed previous to tlie year 1841 ; and even for that 
year it has been stated in one gross sum only amounting to about 9,300,000 florins. 
But this sum includes tlie value of the linen manufactures x^ade in the same year ; and there 
aiV no means of remedying this faulty aiTangemcnt, because the local govemment 
liere has thrown the two^branehes of business into one edass for /fdministrative purposes, 
and no distinctions are made in the public returns. This same remark must be applied 
to the number of persons stated to be engaged in the cotton manufactures in 1841. 

It is stated that nearly 1,500,000 lbs. of cotton twist are annually used in the 
production of the goods in question ; very little more than one-third of that <]uantity is 
made in the country. The rest is imported, princij>ally from England via Hamburg, on 
jiayment of the enormous duty of 138 florins per quintal, or about 8^. 4^/. per lb. : and 
this circumstance renders the prices of the manufactured goods so high, that a most exten- 
sive contraband trade is carried on, which completely frustrates the efforts of the manu- 
facturers in regjird to the production of any of the finer kinds of waives ; and, by restricting 
their business to the commonest and coarsest articles, only prevents these manufactures from 
attaining that development which, with a little more liberal tai*iff‘, they would almost be 
sure to 1 ‘cach. ' ^ 

‘‘ The twist made in the country is almost all of the coarser kind, hut of such good 
quality that some specimens whicli were sent to Hamburg were supposed to bo of English 
manufacture. The cotton-wool (unspun cotton) wliich is used liere is principally of Ame- 
rican growtli, received from Hamburg; but a portion is also dra^n from Egy^it vi^ 
Trieste. 

“ A great deal of steam machinery is used in the production of these manufactures, but 
the price of all descriptions — as might be expected from the circumstances before adverted 
to — are much higher than in England or than in Germany, although of inferior quality. 

“The last exhibition of manufaotural products contained some specimens, however, that 
showed considerable progress in the different processes connected with these manufactures, 
and some spotted mnslins (called Bengal muslins) were mentioned as being of superior 
workmanship and finish. ^ 

“ The Linen Manufactures have been very much neglected, and appear even to be retro- 
grading both ill respect to the quantity and the quality. Poland pi'oduces considerable 
quantities of flax and lienip, it i^ true ; but the former of these productions is by no means 
of a good quality, and the manufacturqrs have been obliged to use Belgian and Silesian 
flax, although the expense of oamage and duty is very considerable on these articles. 
The damask and other table-linens, as also all other kinds of fine linens, made in the two 
existing manufactories, are consequently very high in price, and at the same time of very 
inferior quality and imperfect bleaching. Some attention has lately been paid to the 
better culture of flax by using seed obtained from other countries ; but these experiments 
are still of too recent a date to justify an opinion as to their final result — &d still less to 
produce any effect on the manufactures of this article. 

“ Spinning-machines for flax have not yet been introduced into Poland, and this business 
is all done Jjy band, by the peasantry, and principally in the govemment of Augustowo, 
where the greatest quantity of flax is cultivated — a great deal of this yam is exported — a 
good deal of hemp is used in the manufacture of coarse linens, but the greater portion of 
the produce of this kingdom is expoi*ted in the raw state ; that is to say unspun. 

“ SUk ManufcLctur€8,-~-~'ThQ production of the silk manufactories is described in an 
official document as being ‘ a peu pres nullef but it is added, the specimens of some plain 
silks, recently shown in the exhibition of the manufactural products of the kingdom, were 
not without merit. 
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There are only two manufactories of this description in the country, both of which 
were established in 1837. In the first year after their establishment they manufactured 
yarioas light articles to the value of about 40,000 florins, or about 1000/. ; but since then their 
production, it is said, has never been so high, and both manufactories are kept going only 
by the pecuniary aid which the government afibrds them. The government seems deter- 
mined to encourage this branch of business at all costs, and gives considerable pre- 
miums for the cultivation of the mulberry-tree, and for the rearing of silkworms. In 
the southern part of the kingdom there are already considerable plantations of the wliite species 
of that tree, and one nursery-garden not* far from Warsaw contains upwards of 100,000 
plants of the same kind : and some other towns are likewise raising these trees from the 
seed, with the view of producing plants better acclimated thart if propagated by slips, 
layers, or otherwise. Some specimens of silk from worms reared at the town of Wislica 
have induced the sanguine to hope that this branch of national industry may be rendered 
indigenous and profitabjfe to Poland ; although it must be evidfent to all that the climate 
and other unfavourable circumstances, resulting from the state of its population, are dia- 
metrically opposed to the conditions of success in such an experiment. 

“ The extent of smuggling in silk goods may be inferred from the fact that the returns 
of the custom-house show an importation of only about 40,000 lbs. or about 10,000 lbs. for 
each million of inhabitants, in a country where the use of such articles is comparatively very 
general even amongst the lower classes, on account of the great proportion of Jews, 
amoilgst the males of whom it is much worn. In Russia, on the contrary, where 
this article is almost unknown to the lower classes, the annual importation exceeds 23,000 
lbs. for each million of its inhabitants, besides the very considerable produce of its own silk 
manufactories. It is notorious, besides, that hundreds of individuals, and whole families 
even, annually make journeys from Poland to Dresden, Berlin, and Cracow, for the sole 
of saving the enormous duties on articles of dress — particularly on silk ai*ticles — 

^ ting fitted out in those places for a yeai* at least. 

“ Tanneries and Leather Manufactories . — The dressing of hides and skins appears to 
have been neglected longer than most of the other branches of manufacturing industry, 
and the production was long unequal to the wants of the country. The prohibition of 
foreign leather, however, has stimulated this branch of business into sufficient activity to 
supply the home demand. 

“In 1837 only 130,800 hides and skins of different sorts were dressed; whereas the 
latest statement which it has been possible to procure shows upwards of 471,000. 

“ Some of the fine qualities and fancy leaOiers, such as Bruxelles skins for bookbinders, 
morocco, and shagreen, are considered to be of very good quality ; but solo leather and the 
other heavier sorts are not considered equal to those produced by the tanneries of other 
parts of the continent. The Ru|sian mode of tanning is not practised in Poland, and the 
manufacture of glazed leather has not yet been introduced. The prices generally are, com- 
paratively, cheap ; that is to say, they are not dearer than the same commodities in other 
parts of the continent. * 

“ Paper Manufactories . — A few years ago ^'oland was completely dependant on fo- 
rei^ markets for all the fine paper used for writing or printing, but at present every de- 
scription of article of this branch of manufacture is made m the country, with the exception 
of ffipawing-paper, milled (or Bath) boards, and the embossed or otherwise ornamented 
fancy papers, which have been brought into fashion of late. 

“ The improvement in this branch of national industry — above alluded to — ^is mainly 
attributable to^e erection of the paper manufactory at Jeziorna, near Warsaw, which is 
administered by the bank of Poland on the account of government. 

“ This establishment is provided with the best English and French imushinery used in 
the manufacturing of paper, and may vie, in point of its arrangements, as also in point of 
the quality of some of its products, with the most perfect establishments of this Kind in any 
part of the world. It employs, besides the steam machinery, about 200 persons ; and alone 
furnishes about one-half of all the paper used in the country — of the finer sorts and of the 
paper used for stained or printed hangings (fancy papers) almost all. 

“ This important establishment has done much to stimulate, at first, the perfecting of 
the branch of manufactures to which it belong ; but the exclusive advantages of direct go- 
vernment patronage and government capitcU and credit, which it possesses, has already 
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proved fatal to several private mills, and cannot fwl to be injurious to the real interests of, 
the country by the extinction of fair competition and unaided enterprise. 

‘‘ In regard to the quality of the paper produced, it may be said generally ihat^ with 
exceptions of the difterent sorts made at Jezioma, particularly that used for the notes of the 
bank, the manufacturers have still, much to learn — even the Jezioma paper, although good, 
is out of all proportion dear for its quality; and it may be assumed as very near the truth, 
that all paper is nearly three times as dear as the same kind and quality would be in 
England. There is also a manufactory of stained or printed paper hangings. 

“ The importation of pajuer manufactures, as indeed of almost all others, is absolutely 
prohibited by the existing tariff ; a manufactory for their production was, therefore, early 
established at Warsaw by two Austrian subjects. This establishment furnishes very good 
work, and exports its products to Russia, although there 4s a duty of about one halfpenny 

E fer pound to be paid on entering that country. The amount of business done, however, is 
ut small, because the prfvailing fashion in Poland is to colour the? walls of rooms, and the 
high price of paper-hangings — resulting from the cost of the principal materials — is calcu- 
lated to impede the demand for this commodity becoming more general. In 1837 the ma- 
nufactory sold for about 178,000 florins, or about 4450/. ; in 1838 its sales amounted to 
about 4600/. ; in 1839 they were about 150/. more ; and in tlie two last years they aver- 
aged about the same as in 1839. 

Manufactures of Caoutchouc , — In 1834 a manufactory of all kinds of articles of pre- 
pared caoutehouc was established at WiU’saw, and appeared at first to offer every prospect 
of success. Impermeable cloths and cotton stuffs, air-tight cushions and mattresses, elastic 
ribbons, surgical bandages and galoshes, &c., of excellent quality, are made at this establish- 
ment ; and its proprietor has succeeded in manufacturing thin transparent sheets of pure 
caoutchouc, of about 5 feet in breadth and any desiied length, without the mixture of any 
extraneous solvent — an article which is considered very valuable for preparations cotipected 
with surgical operations, and which is said to be still unknown in Great Britain. 

“ In 1838 this manufactory consumed upwards of 130,000 lbs. of the raw material in ma- 
nufacturing the different articles offered for sale. In 1 839 the business was extended with 
the aid of a loan from government; and the sales made in 1840 are said to have amounted 
to about 91,000 florins, or about 2275/. ; a part of which was for exports to Russia, into 
which country these articles are admitted on payment of a duty of 6 i)cr cent, ad valorem. 
But notwithstanding this projiitious comnieiicement, the establishment has not been able to 
contend successfully against the contraband trade in these articles ; and, after liaving re- 
ceived pecuniary aid more than once from the government, the proprietor has just declared 
himself insolvent. The business is carried on under his guidance for the benefit of his cre- 
ditors, but it is very much doubted that it will be able profitably to maintain itself, or offer 
them, pai*ticularly the government, any advantages for ^he money sunk in the speculation. 
The debts amount to more than 15,000/. ; the assets to little more than the v^ue of the 
trifling machinery employed in the business and of a very small stock in liand. 

“ Beet-root Sugar has attained but little importance in the kingdom of Poland. It 
appears that so late as in 1837, there existed only one establishment on a large scale for its 
production ; and in the following year the quantity produced decreased from about 90,000 lbs. 
which it had averaged in previous’years, to somewhat loss than 78,500 lbs. This decrease, 
as well as the want of development generally of this branch of manufactures was attributed 
to the want of sugar refineries in the country. In 1838 this want was remedied by the 
erection of very extensive works at Hermanow, and in the following year already the quan- 
tity of beet-root sugar produced and refined amounted to 131,500 lbs. ; besides i^e mo- 
lasses, which vrerc valued at 31,000 florins, or about 775/. It is supposed, however, that 
the production has not materially increased since then, because the expenses of the manu- 
facturing i^je so great. Government has officially refused to grant any further protection 
to this branch of national industry, although so intimately connected with the advantages 
of amculture, because a very considerable portion of the public revenue is now derived from 
the nigh duties on foreign sugars. 

“ The consumption of sugar in Poland is very trifling in comparison with that of the 
other countries of Europe, particularly those towards the west, as France, England, and 
Germany. If the custom-house returns could be relied on, tlie whole consumption, including 
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the sugar made in the country, would scarcely amount to an average of | lb. per annum 
for each individual of the population ; but a considerable contraband trade in this article is 
knowip to exist, and tlie consumption may therefore be somewhat higher. 

Manufacture of Dyestuffs ^ — Since the decline of the woollen manufactures the 
fabrication of dyestuffs and other chemical products has greatly diminished in Poland, and 
although some of the manufacturers in the nearest Russian province^ draw their supplies 
from hence, the produce and the sale is much les§ now than at earlier periods, less even 
than in 1837. In that year the quantity jis stated to have been about 10,400 polish quin- 
tals. In 1841 the declared value of the quantity' produced was about 532,000 florins, or 
about 13,300/. Further details of this branch of manufactures could not be obtained. 

‘‘ Breweries and Distilleries . — Beer of all descriptions is a favoiuite beverage of the 
middle and higher classes in PolafH, and a preference for English porter and ale appears to 
have existed for many years back. Upon* the adoption of the prohibitory tariff, in 1823, 
English beem were excluded from importation for public sale, and’*kdmitted only for private 
use on the payment of an excise duty of about 1^. per bottle. These circumstances in- 
duced several capitalists to establish breweries for the purpose of producing these descrip- 
tions of beer in the country ; and enormous sums, it is said, were invested in the erection 
and arrangement of buildings, and the purchase of utensils agreeably to the English modes, 
as well as for travelling expenses, premiums, salai*ies, &c., paid to brewers, to maltsters, and 
their assistaiffcs, all of whom w'ere brought from England or Scotland ; but the quality of 
the b^er produced appears always to have been very inferior to English ale and porter, and 
the public prefers paying more than 3^. a bottle for these (which can always be obtained, 
notwithstanding the prohibition) to giving Gd. for the imitations. 

“ The speculators have consequently been greatly disiippointed in their sales, and very 
few have reaped any proportionate benefit from the outlay of their capitals. But the real 
cause their disappointments must be looked for in the disproportionately expensive stylo 
in which the breweries had been established and w'ere managed ; and it is said that only 
one establishment of this kind belonging to, and entirely managed by, an English family, 
named Hall, was in a prosperous state, even before the outbreak of the revolution of 1830, 
which is the golden ppriod of all Polish manufactures. The fatal change in the political 
relations between the two countries put au end to these and many other nascent hopes of 
Poland. 

“ Distilleries . — The landed proprietors in Poland possess the privilege of obliging their 
tenants and other persons employed on their estates to purchase on the estates the 
spirituous liquoi’S which they may requue, and this privilege (called Droit de Propination — 
a species of truck system) beuig of great and twofold importance to all proprietors, not 
only by the sale of the spirits, but still more on account of the use which is made of the 
waste of the distilleries to feed th*i cattle in winter, tliere is not an estate, however small, 
which has not its distillery, and this privilege is abused to an extent that produces the most 
demoralizing consequences amongst the lower classes of the population. 

“ The principal substance used in all these private distilleries for the extractions of the 
spirit — a species of whiskey — is the potato, but ^ small portion of rye is added to the 
mashes to aid the fermentation. A great deal of very’, excellent apparatus is employed 
throughout the country in this business, and very successful cffoi’ts have been made to 
free the spirits thus produced from the disagreeable taste which characterizes the dis- 
tillations from the potato and other esculent plants, and is attributed to the essential oil 
contai^d in them. 

‘‘ The quantity of spirits produced and consumed in this country is knowm to be 
enormous in proportion to its population ; but specibc information could not be obtained on 
this head : it is said, however, considerably to exceed, on an average, a gallon per annum 
for each individual, or rather more than the consumption of the same article J^y the po- 
pulation of Ireland. 

“ Glass Manufactures . — This branch of business not only owes its original introduction 
into Poland, and its gradual development and improvement, to persons who immigrated from 
Bohemia, but it is still exclusively in the hands of natives of that country. Considerable 
improvement is said to have been made, since 1838, in the quality of these manufactures, 
pamcularly in the coloured glass after the fashion of Bohemia ; but there is still a most sen- 
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wble inferiority in comparison with the genuine articles of that counl^, and vet greater 
when compared with British manufactures of this kind. The prohibition of all foreira 
glass, except plate glass for mirrors, procures the native manufactures a ready sale ; but the 
want of competition retards their improvement and keeps up exorbitantly high prices. 

“ There is no manufactory for plate glass in Poland, and the duty on this article from 
foreign countries is so high, tliat there is a great scarcity of it in the market. 

“ Porcelain^ Earthenware^ ^c . — The manufacture of idl these articles, even of the 
commonest pottery, is still in a very low state ^ in Poland. Of porcelain there is only a 
single manufactory in the country, and although those for fine earthenware are more nu- 
merous, they too are unable to supply the annual demand, and a great deal of both kinds of 
wares is imported from different countries. More articles of these descriptions, of Russian 
make, are seen in ordinary use than of any other kind^, either native or foreign ; but the 
taste of the higher classes is decidedly in favour English earthenware, particularly that 
called wedgewood and stbne china — and more of this is used in the country than could be 
cxjiected, considering the enormous price as enhanced by the import duties. A dozen of 
common wliite earthenware plates is charged l6‘. Gd» alone for the road tax, (although this 
ware comes from Daiitzic or Hamburg by water,) besides about 2s, 6d. per dozen import 
duty, and generally sells at Warsaw for about 14 florins, or about 7s. Other articles are 
proportionably dear, and a very ordiiiiiry description of coloured earthenware plates have 
sold as high as 20s. per dozen. Their average price is still about 18^. ** 

‘‘ Common pottery, and fire bricks — which are usually made at the potteries — and parti- 
cularly smelting-pots and other utensils made of the same description of material, are all in- 
ferior to those made in other countries, and cost dearer than those imported from Saxony 
after paying duty and carriage. 

“ Iro?i. Zi 'mCy and Copper tcorlts . — The manufacture of metals in their crude state, par- 
ticularly of iron and zinc, constitutes the most important branch of the national indiijtry of 
the kingdom of Poland, and bids fair, under the care which government devotes to it, still 
more to develop itself, and become julcquate to the demand of the country for these metals, 
and proportionate to tlie mineral resources which nature has so bountifully ])laced in its 
bosom. The immense importance of these manufactures will be doubly appreciated, when it 
is borne in mind that the minerals of the country alone, without any foreign ingredient 
whatever, aliment this branch of business, and that consequently, almost all the money real- 
ized by it goes for wages to the artisans, and other persons employed in it. 

“ Upon the formation of the kingdom of Poland in 1815, the Abb6 Staszie, who was 
subsequently named one of the ministers of state, in a work Avhich he published, directed 
the attention of the now government to the great mineral resources of the country, espe- 
cially to tliose extensive mining districts which belonged to the crown, and which had been 
long neglected. Under tliis ablc^ administrator’s superintendence, an impulse was given that 
was afterwards followed up by the nicasui*es of the energetic Prince Lubecki, whilst he re- 
mained at the head of the government of the kingdom. 

“ The original and piiiiciprfi object of tlie attention to the mines, on the part of the 
government, appears to have been the ho|je of obtaining silver, by cleaning out and working 
the mines in the Olkusz district j wbicli mines hud been submerged — maliciously it was 
supposed — in the reign of the last Swedish prince in Poland, and had since then been aban- 
doned. Various projects were adopted, and much expensive machinery employed, at dif- 
ferent periods, in furtherance of this object, which although liitherto unattained, has of late 
been again taken up with renewed ardour, but this time more on account of the me and 
lead ores which those mines are known to have furnished, than for the sake of the more 
precious metal mixed with them. The various vicissitudes of these mining operations finally 
led, in 1833, to tlie management of the crown mines, and of the different kinds of woiks 
connected ^herewith, being placed in the hands of the Bank of Poland, who, in 1837, ag^n 
farmed them out for a fixed minimum sum and certain share of the profits exceediug an 
adopted normal sum ; remaining responsible, however, for the charges of administration. 
Since the administration of tliis body corporate, no expense has been spared in improving 
the mode of working the mines and treating the ores and metals ; and the introduction of 
the machinery and the various processes adopted by the crown manufacturers has produced 
such an influence on the works belonging to private persons, tliat the commencement of the 
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administration of the bank may be considered as tlie date of the development of this Iwranch 
of national industry throug^hout the country generally, which is at present visible. But to 
the administration of the bank also, belongs in particular the merit of having directed the 
principal attention and efforts, as well of private persons as of the government, to the 
working of iron, which until then had never received the same encouragement bestowed 
upon the schemes for bringing the mines at Olkusz again into activity. 

“ Almost all the mines of Poland exist in th(^ southern parts of the kingdom, and in 
those parts also, are situated the differept works for the reduction of the ores. The 
works belonging to government alone employ upwards of 13,600 persons, agreeably to 
official returns ; and it has been calculated that the private works employ at least 20,000 
more ; but it is impossible to ascertain this point precisely, be&ause so much ‘ corvee’ 
labour is employed, of which no dbcount is kept by private proprietors. 

‘‘ The system of management of the {government works is considered by practical mefi 
much too expensive ; anS there is, likewise, still a great want %f skill in the technical 
manipulations. From these combined causes it results that the undertakings, although so 
benencial to the coimtry generally, by employing so many individuals of its population, 
are, nevertheless, far from being in a Nourishing state, if considered merely as manufactur- 
ing enterprises. The credit of the public purse administered by the bank, however, sup- 
plies all wants, and .makes these circumstances comparatively little felt at present 
• “ The private mines and works give much better returns to their proprietors, and are 
considered to be in a progressive state of improvement, 

‘‘ The present inferiority of charcoal, and also its increasing price, arising from 
the daily augmenting difficulty of getting at the still existing forests, (wood fuel as well as 
charcoal, has risen more than 40 per cent in the last two years,) injuriously affect the pro- 
duction of iron, which costs almost twice as much here as in England. 

“ ^it-coal exists not far from the sites of the iron ores, and it has been worked for a 
number of years past ; but all the kinds as yet found liave turned out periectly useless for 
coking, and can, therefore, only be used in smelting the zinc ores. 

The quantity of iron produced in the country is still inadequate to supply the demand 
for the metal, the usp of which, particularly in building for machinery atid agricultural 
implements, has very much increased of late years. 

“ The production of zinc has remarkably increased, and appears to be limited only by 
the want of the market. Prince Lubecki endeavoured to find a suitable opening for the 
sale of tills mineral, which is so abundant in Poland, by sending a special commission to 
the British possessions in India to treat for a direct trade in the commodity with the local 
authorities there, but tlie well-conceived project did not succeed. 

The transit duties paid iu Prussia are a heavy charge on this product of Poland ; but 
notwithstanding these, and the v<#ry considerable import duty paid in England, a great 
deal of the metal in ingots is sent thitlier; and the supply might be increased to almost 
any extent, as the mines already in operation are extremely rich, and still gfreater sources 
are likely to be opened by the operations going on in the Olkusz district. The successful 
issue of these operations will dso give Poland, a supply of lead, which metal she at 
present imports. ^ 

“ The price of zinc averages from 28s. to 305. per cwt. 

‘‘ The production of copper is very trifling, and totally inadequate to the supply of the 
manufactures of the country ; so trifling, indeed, tliat its price is never quoted in any of the 
retums^of the productions of Poland. 

Pit-coal nas been worked in Poland since 1789 ; and from that date, until the end 
of 1840, the quantity produced was about 12,500,000 korzecs only, or about 1,250,000 
tons. The greater proi^rtion of this quantity falls to the last few years*; because, since 
1836, this combustible has been used for smelting the zinc ores, and, m few insj;^iices, also 
for the blast furnaces used for the iron. 

The present annual production is about 1,000,000 korzecs from the pits belonging to 
the government, and 200,000 from those belonging to private individuals, together about 
120,000 tons. This production is not likely to be much increased as the attempts to use the 
coal in the blast furnaces has not been very successful in this country; and to coke them, in 
masses of a useful size, has hitherto been found impracticable. It may also be observed 
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that Newcastle coal for the use of manufacturers may be imported from England for almost 
the same price that the inferior article, found here, can be obtained at any distance from 
the pit’s mouth. ^ * 

“ CasUiron Founderies, Manvfactories of Machinery and of Agricultural Imple- 
Two very extensive establishments for casting iron articles, and for the manufac- 
turing of all kinds ot machinery and agricultural implements, exbt at Warsaw ; the one 
belonging to the government and admiiystered by the Bank of Poland— the other belong- 
ing to two English gentlemen, who were the fi|j^t to introduce into Poland this important 
branch of national industry. A third establisliment of the same kind, conducted by two 
Englishmen, but belonging to the government, is situated at Bialogon, near the small town 
of Kiela ; and there was a fourth, at Zarki, which had been established by a Mr. Stein- 
killer, but which, after having furnished some importaftt pieces of steam-machinery, was 
closed last winter. * 

The establishment ^t Warsaw belonging to the government was commenced on a 
scale totally out of proportion with the demand of the country for such articles as it 
undertook to manufacture, and its expenses of management arc said to absorb nearly all 
the profits that might fairly be expected from the great capital invested in its erection— 
which is said to have amounted to 340,000/. In 1840 the establishment was offered to the 
late well-known Mr. Cockrill, of Seraing in Belgium, on very advantageous terms ; but as 
this gentlemen died before the transfer had been effected, and as the bank has not been 
able to find another purchaser — on any terms — a gentleman formerly in the employment 
of Mr. Cockrill has been engaged to conduct the business under the administration, and 
on account of the government, as hitherto. Tliis gentleman has introduced more order 
and economy in the internal management ; but as yet the government do not receive any 
commensurate profit from this extensive enterprise. The agriculturalists and manufacturers, 
however, benefit by the facility with wliich macliinery and other articles are obtained on 
credit from this establishment. This manufactory furnishes principally steam-engines, 
hydraulic presses, distillery apparatus, and such work generally, particularly castings, as is 
ordered on account of government. 

‘‘ The manufactory of Messrs. Evans, established on more prudenl^principles at first, and 
extending its operations in proportion only as the demands of the country increased, has 
attained a degree of importance little inferior to tliat of the goveniment work (Szula). 
In many articles, especially in agricultural implements, the manufactory of Messrs. Evans 
has a decided advantage over its great and favoured rival ; and for many years past these 
gentlemen have sold annually, on an average, between 400 and 500 agricultural machines, 
amongst which may be especially mentioned, chaff-cutters, thrashing-machuies, potato- 
cutters and bruisers, winnowing-machines, besides ploughs, rollers, harrows, and various 
other smaller implements of husbandry, and a very coni^derable quantity of castings of all 
kinds ; a business giving employment to between 300 and 400 persons, and turning an- 
nually a sum #f at least 25,000/. The annual value of the work done at Szula is esti- 
mated at about 25,000/., but rrluch of this is made on speculation and remains on hand, or 
is obliged to be given on credit, where;* s the amount of Messrs. Evans’s transactions are 
bond fide sales. These gentleman are highly respected in the country, and are supposed to 
be acquiring an honourable fortune. The Szula establishment, it is said, is kept up only by 
the pecuniary aid or credit of the government, and is daily restricting the extent of its 
mauufactural operations. 

Of the establishment at Bialogon no other particulars could be obtained except that 
it possesses, in addition to its other machinery and appliances, rolling-milll, and Amishes 
besides agricultural implements and castings generally, several articles which neither of the 
other two establishments can furnish, namely sheet iron, iron boiler-plates, and tinned iron 
plates ; tlik* establishment is said to be in a nourishing condition. 

The price of steam-engines and of other complicated machinery requiring nice fit- 
ments, made at those different establishments, is more than half as dear again as at the best 
establishments in Great Britain ; and, as the importation of such articles is duty-free, there 
is no doubt that much machinery of that kind would be ordered from thence, were it not for 
the great expense of freight ana carriage, and the subsequent embarrassment of putting to- 
gether the machinery wiwout the aid of a person who has superintended its construction. 
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Smaller machines of simpler construction, and agricultural implements of all kinds are 
m^e here at about the same prices as in England. It ought to he aldded, that almost all the 
principal artisans employed in these establishments, such as the engineers, the moulders, 
modellers, and founders, and likewise some of the principal persons employed in the iron- 
works, namely, puddlers and steel makers, are either English or Scotch ; and that all the 
machines and implements are made after English models. It is stated that, with the ex- 
ception of Seraing, not any other establishment of this kind in Europe, sells so many 
agncultural implements as the manufactory of Messrs. Evans ; and it may serve to give 
some idea how much the use of these^has increased in Poland, to state, that v3ien 
M^srs. Evans first commenced making chaff-cutters, they sold annually about five dozen of 
knives for such machines, whereas they now sell upwards of 600 fiozen ! which are all im- 
ported from one Birmingham hoiifee. 

‘‘ Corn Steam-mill at Warsaw, — Ii/ 1826-7, a steam-mill of 62 horse power, with 
16 sets of stones, was elected at Warsaw, by a society of sharehiJlders, for the purpose of 
commencing an extensive export trade of flour, instead of selling the grain of Poland to the 
merchants of Dantzic, who, until then, alone occupied themselves with this profitable branch 
of the com trade. But it appears, that this speculation like many others in Poland, was 
commenced on too grand a scale, and with very unnecessary expense in the building arrange- 
ments, and other details connected with the cstablisluncnt. It is said to have been very 
badly managed, and was unfortunately interrupted at a critical moment, by the outbreak of 
the resolution of 1830, from which epoch it struggled on in a precarious state until 1837, 
when it was sold to the banking firm of Peter Steinkillcr and Co. for a price which barely 
covered the mortgages upon the proj)ei*ty; leaving the shareholders minus their capital as 
wcD as the interest, whicJi had not been paid since the first year after the erection of this 
very costly establishment. 

“ Since it has been in the hands of the present proprietors, the mill has ground annually 
on an average, about 36,000 korzecs of wheat, and 90,000 of rye, or about 15,820 imperial 
quarters of the former, and 39,648 of the latter. These quantities are quite disproportionate 
to the g^eat power at coiiimand, and inadequate to produce a remunerating income from the 
sum invested in the establishment. The idea of exporting flour appears to have been quite 
given up, and that which is at present produced is used for the bread of the troops, and of 
other public departments, for the supply of which the firm of Steinkillcr and Co. has a 
contract with government. 

“ Besides the different manufactures which have been specified in the foregoing notice, 
there exist in Poland various others of less extent. 

Phe Musical Lnstrutnenis of Warsaw still possess considerable fame in some parts of 
the continent, at least in Bussia \ hut the pianofortes ■wliich wore formerly exported to 
that country, to a great amount, ^tliougli still good, have not been able to compete with 
the greater cheapness of the same quality of instruments furnished by other countries. 

“ Carriages also, which formerly constituted a very important article of export to Russia, 
and are still of very good workmanship, have been undersold in that country on account of 
the deaniess in Poland of some of the materials, used in their construction, and the high 
rate of wages paid to skilful artificers. 

“ From the examination of the foregone specification of the present and past state of the 
manufactures in Poland, it is evident tliat altliough some of them may have improved in 
point of quality, aud, perhaps, a few also in point of extent, there are others, and these 
amount the most important in the country, which have retrograded in prosperity ; and 
that the whole System generally, notwithstanding the long duration of the prohibitory tariffr 
of tbe country, is still unequal to supply the wants of the nation at reasonable prices, if we 
except perhaps some of tlie very commonest productions, such as soap and eandles, and oil, 
and vinegar. An enormous tax is thus laid upon the consumers ; while the manufacturers 
are so much hampered by high duties on some of the indispensable articles required in their 
various branches of business, that they do not by any means derive that advantage from tlie 
prohibition of foreign manufactures which might be imagined \ but on the contrary are in 
a very precarious state of existence. In imitation of other parts of the continent, exliibitions 
of the manufactures of the country have been established, and the Polish manufacturers are 
permitted to send their specimens, duty free, to the exhibitions at St. Petersburg. Premiums 
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and loans are liberally granted, and medals and honorary distinctions are showered upon 
all who have the slightest claims ; but in despite of these means, the state of the manufac- 
tories generally, remains much below what had been expected from the adoption pf the 
prohibitory system of 1823 ; for, if the loans and other aid which government gives to this 
branch of national industry — and of which it frequently boasts in public documents — if 
these loans prove the generosity of government, they also afford a convincing proof tliat the 
manufiictories are not in a satisfactory state, or they would not require such assistance. 

It is worthy of notice, that of (>8 polisli manufacturers who, in 1839, had sent speci- 
mens of their goods to the exhibition at St. Petel-sburg, 23 received medals, or honorary 
distinctions ; and it may likewise be added, tliat the elder brother of the firm of Evans has 
just been decorated with the order of Civil Ment of Stanislaus, in acknowledgment of tlie 
advantages which Poland’s agriculture has d«!rived from Alie establishment of their maiiu- 
fUctoiy of machines and agricultural implements.^’ 

^ • 

Foueign Trade of the Kingdom of Poland for cacdi of the following Years. 


DECr.ARHl) VALITE IN POLISH FLORINS. OF 40 TO THE £ STERLING. 


u u u p* 1 jt 1 IS n. 

1829 

18.30 

1832 

1834 

1835 

1837 

1839 

1840 

1841 

Russia. 

ImpnrLs from 

Exports to 

Balance 

Austria. 

Imports from 

Exports to 

Balance 

Prnasia. 

Imports from 

Exports to 

Balance for 

„ against 

Krakow. 

Imports from 

Exports to 

Balance ) 
for Poland J * * • • 

Gross C for Poland, 
balance } against. . . . 

fl'iriiiM. 
18,389,873 
15,IGr>,«72 
3,224, (X)0 

flo'ins. 

19,282,999 

14,514,495 

4,708,503 

florins. 

29,900,903 

9,671,779 

20,295,184 

floiins. 
23.081, .530 
7,31.3,930 
15,707,599 

florins. 
23,38<M>C1 
.5,: 16,912 
I8,2<.9.75i 

florins. 

17.742,549 

4,34.3.782 

13,398,707 

floririS. 

14,179,788 

4,808,7.50 

9,371,032 

flffriris. 

U.i'Kll.OGB 

0,009,801 

7,891,207 

fluriAs. 
•Mi 201,0.58 
6,51 1,979 
9,08i»,O79 

9,524,813 
74, 2w; 
9,450,106 

9,300,395 

258,879 

9,107,510 

10,592,871 

208,100 

10,381,711 

0,22K,753 

85,205 

0,113,487 

C,V2l,.52l 

97,995 

6,123,626 

0,073,915 

133,247 

5,940,0(57 

0,090, 2(>0 
182,0«(> 
6,508,179 

7.990,805 

4('»3,3G9 

7,527,430 

7,527,70.5 

147,113 

7,380,592 

29, 027,740 
20,090,930 

8,336,815 

18,239,100 

27,590,525 

9,357,418 

20,536,891 
22,01 ,V579| 
1,478,688 

19,780,282 

14,556,229 

.5,230,052 

27,913.593 

22.140,327 

5,VoV,260 

26,919,017 

27,324,802 

405,845 

36,151,471 

43,002,8.57 

o,9ii;i8r} 

33,137,839 

49,294,408 

10,150,508 

31,011,780 
f* 0,899,459 
1.5,887,079 

708,314 

3,084,712 

2,370,398 

825,183 

2,703,241 

1,878,057 

1,330,882 

2,195,575 

858,093 

840,045 

2,367,108 

1,521,063 

1,083,395 

2,081,953 

1,598,5.57 

957,544 

2.312,561 

1,355,017 

1,0.50,288 

3,4.39,921 

2>,3K.3,G32 

985.075 
3, .502,932 

2,517,857 

1,234,40.5 
3 348, .503 

2,1 14,008 

57,050,246 47,713,085 
39.015.722 4 5,073,111 

1 8,034,624 ^ 2,\i40,544 

02,433,008 

34,091.095 

28„342,r,13 

49,942,610 

1 21,322,.534 

2.5,620,076 

58,005,176 

30,043,188 

28,501*987 

51,093,020 58,077,808' 50,014,789 
34,114,453! 51,493,015 59,870,571 

3,25.5,782 

17,.578,572 (v584,193! 

6.5,974,949 

56,907,0.56 

932,100 


Statement of the Wines imported into the Kingdom of Poland, from or tlirough the 


following Countries mentioned herein, in each of the following Years, 



From Russia. 

From Austria. 

From and through Prussia. 

YEARS. 

In 

lu 

llerlarc'd 

In 

In 

I)c>c1sred 

In 

In 

Declared 


W«jod. 

Bottles. 

Value. < 

' Wood. 

Bottles. 

Value. 

Wood. 

BotUes. 

Value. 


garnitz. 

number. 

florins. 

garnitz. 

number. 

florins. 

garnitz. 

number. 

florins. 

1829 \ 

1830 ; 

.... 

.... 

.... 

222,671 

3016 

1,293,571 

104,794 

66,895 

; 1,572,600 

1832 -3 










1833 1 

1834 f 

.... 

.... 

.... 

1.58,890 

4154 

1,141,280 

200,633 

76,539 

1 1,716,822 

1835 J 








« 












1837 5- 

.... 

.... 

.... 

221,222 

4610 

1,298,893 

138,485 

87.027 

1,364,450 

1838 ) 










1839 

286 

2803 

1 9608 

200,536 

6902 

1,184,624 

98,270 

131.874 

1,654,530 

1840 .qt 

156 


5875 

283,555 

9349 

1,731,973 

102,133 

141,509 

1,702,510 

1841 

.... 


IGOO 


.... 

1,489,960 

.... 

.... 

1.867*328 


The qhftntilies and values previuas to 1839, are averaRes of the nuntber of ^eart* which at^ braced togethenr. The 
importation from Russia for thoH» yearn roiild not be aacertaiiird. and for 1841 the values only conld be obtained; 
these may serve asgiiidfs, however, to the quHntitie.x, an prices have notchangeil since 1840. 

'i'he wines from Uiisaia are for the n>o»t part an imitatioii of champagne ; made from wines of the Don, they are 
daily falling in eHtimation, and making way for the rhampaRacH from France, although thene are twice as dear. 

The decrease of the value of the wines imported from Austria (which arc all llungniian wines) in 1839, as com- 
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pared with that of the preceding year, ia attributed to the inferior quality of the growth of that year : which oiroum* 
atance leaacned the dem»ud aa weTlIaa the price. 

The wiiiea imported from and through PruKsia, may be considered aa nearly all French wines, because Bheniah 
and other German winea, or Spaniah and Portuguese wines, are not liked and rery little oaed in Poland. Of the 
winea In bottlea from Pruasia, at louat two-thirda may be conaidered aa obampagne, the conaumption of which ia in- 
creasing every year. 

The duties on wines imported from Prussia are 4 florins per garnita. 

Hungarian or Austrian wines, if imported from the Austrian frontiers, pay only 2 florins 8 groschen per 
garoits. 

The camito (or garniez) ^ 244.177G8 cubic inches, or I.I3 gamitssr: i gallon imperial measure; therefore the 
duty on Hungarian wines is about la. per gallon, and that on all other wines, 2a. 3d. per gallon. 


Statement of the Quantities of Wool brought to the June Wool ‘markets at Warsaw, and 
of the Average Prices paid for tlie diiferent sorts, in each of jbhe Years specified. 


— 'Ir- 

Y£ A Rtl. 

Qua!^tity 
brought 
to Market. 

Average Prices paid per Polish quintal. 

1st Quality. 

2d Quality. 

3d Quality. 

1835 

quintals. 

15,576 

florins. 

540 to 750 

florins. 

450 to 510 

florins. 

360 to 420 

1836 

11,4.5.'» 

510 to 680 

.3.36 to 480 

216 to 300 

1837 

13,478 

480 to 6.54 

30f> to 450 

186 to 270 

18.38 

14,628 

482 to 648 

848 to 468 

204 to 312 

1838 

15,810 

480 to GliO 

330 to 450 

182 to 300 

1840... « 

14,000 

360 to 420 

240 fo 270 

2)6 to 240 

1841 

14,341 

.*><10 to 660 

312 to .348 

2.52 to 288 

1842 

1 14,445 

480 to GOO 

288 to 380 

196 to 288 


The whole of the wool brought to this market is washed wool^ and nearly all is of the improved breed of sheep. 
The sales are generally rapidly efl'ected, ftnd it occurs very seldom that any quantity remains on hand. 

In 1840 the prices were unusually low, which circumstance is in part attril)utud to an epidemic disease among the 
sheep having affected, or being suppoficd to have nflected, the quality of the wool. 

The Polish quintal is 88,473 il)S. avoirdupois ; and in commercial transactions of any extent, the Polish florin is as. 
turned equal to tid. sterling. According to these proportions, it appears that the prices obtained during the period 
iuclud'fl m this statement were — 

l<tt Quality, 2d Quality, 3d Quality, 

per lb. avoirdupois. per lb. avoirdupois. per ll>. avoirdupois. 

Highest 45|d. 31 d. 25|d. 

Lowest 22d. H5d. llgd. 

The wool brought to this market is generally bought up by merch.'tnts for exportation ; the manufacturers of the 
country buying direct of thij proprietors on their estates, and the greater p.'irt of the purchases for the foreign market 
are effected in the same manner, 'i'here arc no other wool fairs in the kingdom, except at Warsaw. 

The number of sheep and lambs in Poland, in 1838, was officially stated to be 2,800,000 ; in 1838 it had increased to 
3,270,000, and it is said that Hinre then the number bas considt'rably augmented. 

The total quantity of wool proiuced was estimated, in 1838, to be about 00,000 Polish quintals ; in 1839, between 
00,000 and 70,000, and at present it is supposed to be upwards of 70,000, 

The quiiDtit os consumed by the manufactories of the country is said not to exceed ir),000 quintals. 

In 1832 the quantity of wool brought to market was only 5000 quintals; in 1833 it was about 6000, and in 1834 
somewhat more than 8000. 


Sales of Wool clFected at the Fairs held in the Kingdom of Poland in the Year 1843. 




Quantities brought to Market. 

Quantity 

Sold. 

Prices obtained per Wool Quintal. 

NAMES OF FAIRS. 

Super. 

fine. 

Fine. 

Middling 

Common. 

Total. 

Super- 1 
fine. 

Fine. 

Mid. 

dling. 

Com- 

mon. 

Warsaw, 

wool qtl. 

wool qtl. 

wool qtl. 

wool qtl. 

wool qtl. 

wool qtl. 
« 

thalers. 

thalers. 

thalers. 

thalers. 

15th June, for 4 days 
Kalisch, 

1500 

3500 

5000 

1824 

11,824 

7722 

80 to 95 

60 to 70 

52 to 58 

40 to 52 

14th June, for 3 days 

500 

800 

1300 

400 

3,000 

1 2250 

105 

75)to 85 

48 to 63 

40 to 44 


It is customary, also, in wool dealings, to quote prices, for the facility of comparison with the German markets, in 
thalers or dollars, sssumed to be equal to 6 Polish florins, or to 3s. British currency at the commercial par of exchange 
of 40 florins to the £ sterling. The current exchange at the time of the iairs was quoted, however, at 42 florins, 12 
groschen, or about 5 2-8cl8 per cent in favour of England. 

The superfine and fine qualities consist of the wool of sheep of the pure electoral (Saxon) breed ; and some fleeces 
of this description from the flocks belonging to government were paid as high at from 1 10 to 115 f^ialers per quinta). 

The niiddliitg quality of wool is obtained from the mixed breed of sheep of the country crossed with the Merino; 
and the common wool is that of iho indigenous, or, at leant, long known race of Eastern Europe. . , 

Of the difference (3102 quintals, principally of the finer qualities) between the quantity brought to market and the 
quantity actually sold at W arsaw, about 1000 quintals have been taken back again by the owners, and the rest has 
been left for sale in the government warehouses. ^ 

The washing, shearing, and sorting of all the kinds of wool brought to the fairs are reported to have been more 
oarefnlly performed this year than in die preceding one ; and to show a general progress, throughout the country in 
these important operations. 
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Quantity and Value of the Produce of the Woollen Manufactories of the Kingdom of 
Poland^ and the Number of Persons employed therein, in each of the Years following. 


YEARS. 

• 

Cloth and other 
Stuffs sold by 
measuie. 

Shawls, Ker- 
chiefs, &c., sold 
per piece. 

Declared 

Total 

Value. 

Number of 
Persons 
employed. 

1829 \ 

1830 

Polish elH. 

8,000,000 

number. 

a 

florins. 

48 to 62,000,000 

36,800 

1837 

2.566,266 


.. .. 

9.000 

6.000 

1838 

2,444,962 

’oGj'lO 

.... 

1839 

3,360,740 

84,790 


9,800 

1840 

.... 

.... 

.... 

1841 

1,382,767 

.... 

7,763,426 ; 

4,141 


• The quantity of stuffii produced in 1829 and 1830 isaaid to have been principally fine cloths, a great deal of which 
wai imported to Kussia. In the years 1837 to 1839 iucliiaive, the coarser kinds and liuht fancy articles conatituted a 
great proportion of the total quantity ahown. In the latter year, for example, about ’one-fourth of the whole con- 
slated of auch articles as will be seen by the annexed details: viz.— 


Kerseymeres 
Ladies* cloths < 

Merinoea.. 

Sirkara 

Talas for Jews. 
Sundries 


ells. 

.^520 Flannels 

14,09.') Moltaos 

Dufllcs 

144,9.30 Blankets 

, »0i»h cords . 

47,090 I Horse-clothing 

Total, 834,.347 ells. 


ells. 

16,032 

62,273 

464.506 

7,075 

70,234 

47,000 


And in that year there were likewise manufactured 328,6.31 lbs. of fancy yarns for embroidering and knitting $ 
151,000 ells, principally of fine cloth, were exported to lltisaia. 

The quantity manufactured in 1841 shows only the cloths : the returns of the lighter and coarser articles could not 
be obtained ; but the quantities of these are supposed to be aliout the same as hi 1839. The quantity of doth, howev^ 
is upwards of 1,000,000 ells less than in that year, and a very great reduction in the number of persons will also bo 
ebserved. This latter circumstance may, perhaps, be owing to some unexplained change in the modeof cornptmug 
the workmen ; but it ia notorious that the woollen inannfactares have again fallon off from the comparative state of 
promise which they, for a moment, reached in 1H39. 

Iliat state, however, must not be judged of by the eittraordinary increase of the number of persons emplbyed, av 
shown in thb statement ; for that only seeming increase was caused by the adoption of a different mode of counting 
those persons, and including amongst thrra all such peasants and others who occasionally employed thomaelves m the 
manufacture of the coarse stulTs for their own use. 

There were in 1841, in the kingdom, 198 spiniiing-machioes, 1819 looms, of which namber 48C were power looms 
moved by 4 steam-engines; 291 steaming machines, and 37 fulling mills. 

The Folish oil is equal to about 23 inches British standard nieamre. 

Ulie woollen carpet manufactory of Warsaw made, iu 1839, 20,371 ells of dilfcrent kinds of carpetings in breadths ; 
and 415 small carpets in one piece. 


PitiNcirAL Cotton Manufactures produced in Poland during the follawing Years. 


NAMES AND QUANTITIES OP THE DIFFERENT ARTICLES. 


YEARS. 

Calicoes, Muslins, 
(jinghams. Nan- 
kins, and otlier si- 
milar Stuffs. 

Shawls, Kerchiefs, 
and other Fancy Ar- 
tiilea sold per tale. 

Napery 

and 

Towelling. 

Ribh'^ns. 

Stockings 

and 

Socks. 

Twist. 

Drills. 


Polish ells. 

number. 

number. 

piixes. 

pairs. 

lbs. 

pieces. 

1837 

11,506,103 

2,tl72,924 

2,837 

313,776 

107,926 

201,679 


1838 

11,096,662 

3,0.')H,127 

4,762 

746,604 

115,129 

233,660 

331,711 


1839 

14,279,73.6 

8.66,561 , 

4,806 

312,384 

253,333 

117,949 


1841 

16,054,900 

281,245 

r 

16,884 

59,285 

471,156 
and 7950 lbs. 
cotton vricks. 

5382 


No returns for 1840 could bo obtained, and those for 1841, although from an oiBcial source, are suspected of being 
▼cry inexact. At all events it is necessary to observe, that the productions of the linen manufactures have been 
included with those of ihe cotton works, an objectionable arrangement which it was quite impossible to remedy in 
drawing up thU statement. 

The total value of these goods, as shown in the same official returns, is 9,299,203 florins, or abogt 232,430f. sterling. 

The demand for stockings or socks must naturally be very limited in a country, the lower classes of which, at least 
those living in the smaller towns, villsges, and open country, do not use such articles. 

The falling off in the number of shawls and kerchiefs is attributed to the greater demand for Russian articles of this 
description, which aaa said to be hotter. 

There are at present iq Poland, 4419 looms for this branch of business, 36 mangils (or calenders), and two extensive 
spinnhig-worMic but the nutober of reels, See. of these works could not bo ascertained. The principal seat of these 
manufactures is in the towns of Lody, Lublin, Kalieg, and Warsaw. 

The Polish ell is equal to about 23 inches British standard measure . 

The number of persons employed in the joint branches of cotton and linen bnsinew, in 1841, is stated at 26,000. In 
18.30 the cotton manufactories employed only ii,500. The nen manufactories may he said not to have existed at 
that time. 
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Quantitibs of some of tbe. principal Linen Manuiactures produced in the Kingdom of 
Poland, during each of the Years specified. 


9 

YEARS. 

NAMES AND QUANTITIES OP THE DIFFERENT ARTICLES. 

Linens, Sheet- . 
ings. Towellings, 
Ac. 

Napery. 

Drills. 

Tape. 

Sto^king8 or 
Socks. 

Yam. 

1837 

1838 

1839 

1841 

Polish ells. 
1,768,216 
2,0.57,132 
1,660,670 
Included in thi 

Polish ells. 

55,836 

54,045 

77,962 

e statement of tl 

— — 

Polish ells. 

‘ 1.58,719 
163,632 
201,028 

be cotton manufi 
body of the gc 

pieces. 
12..376 
14,844 
; 2,280 
ir.ture, vide “ Obi 
'neral report. 

pairs. 

737 

1698 

768 

lenrations'* of thi 

lbs. 

130,251 

161,483 

352,420 

It document, and 


There are only two manufactories ; namely, on§ for damask aod other table-linen (napery), and the other fpt 
sheetings, shirtings, and other plain linens, in whMch this branch of business is carried on, eu gros ; but even in 
those eatablishmeiita there is m-t machinery for spinning. 

A great proportion of the yam, hand-spun, produced in the country is exported. The other articles are not 
adequate to the consumption at homo, and are much too inferior in quality and too dear in price to admit of being 
exported, even if the quantities produced were greater. 

The great falling off in tape and stockings is said to be caused by the substitution of cotton arilclea of those 
descriptions. 

The prices are higher than Irish, Dutch, Saxon, or Silesian articles of the same description, and all these are 
charged with a high import duty. Pointed linen handkerchiefs are absolutely prohibited from all countries, ex- 
cept Russia, because this article is one which is produced in great quantity and tolerable perfection in that coun- 
try, and finds a good market in Poland. ( Vide Observations, in statement Mo. G, relative to shawls and handkerchiefs.) 

« The Polish •'bU is about 23 inches standard measure. 

Numbers of the different kinds of Hides and Skins dressed in the Kingdom of Poland > 

in each of the Years specified. 


NAMES AND NUMBERS OF TUB DIFFERENT DESCRIPTIONS. 


•YEi^llS. 

Cow or Bull 
Hides. 

CAlfskina. 

Horse 

Hides. 

Sheep- 

skins. 

Goat- 

skins. 

Dog- 

skins. 

Different 
other Sorts 
not 

specified. 

TOTAL. 


number. 

number. 

number. 

number. 

number. 

numiHfr. 

number. 

number. 

1837...... 

.... 


• • •• 

.... 



.... 

130,800 

1838 

«... 

.... 


.... 


.... 

.... 

174,459 

1839 

139,458 

' 65,207 

i 3,^28 

143,428 

5865 

1939 

99,295 ■ 

471,011 


The number of persons at present employed in this branch of business is stated at about 2000 ; and the business 
is said to be increasing. 

The increase, however, must not be judged to be so sudden nor so great as the difference between the numbers of 
bides and skins dressed in 1838 and 1H39 would make it appear. A* great part of tbis seeming increase ought to be 
Mcribed to the more exact mode of making the returns to government which was enforced in the latter year. The 
imitations of Morocco leather am said to be particularly good ; but the demand for tbis article is on the declioc, as it 
is at present little used for furniture ; for the covering oi which silk, cotton-cloth and other stuffs are now preferred. 

Sole leather, pigs* skins, saddlers* bides, and other heavy descriptioua are not considered equal with the same 
articles manufactured in other parts of the continent. The prices arc about the same as in Germany. 


Number of Mills, or other Establishments, and of the Persons employed in the Manufac- 
turing of Paper, in the Kingdom of Poland ; of the Quantity and Value of the Annual 
Production, and of the Prices of Wages. 


NAMES OF ESTA- 
BLISHMENTS. 


Mills, or other Establish- 
ments. 


Existing in 
the King- 
dom. 


In Activity. 


Machines or 
other Appa- 
ratus 

Employed. 


Annual Production. 


In Quantity. 


In Value. 


Number of 
Persons 
Employed. 


Price of 
Wages 
(daily). 


number. 


number. 


number. 


reams. 


florins. 


number. 


Polish cur- 
rency. 


Jesioniat near Warsaw, 
belonging to the Bank 
of Poland. The other 
20 mills are too unim- 
portant to deserve spe- 
oifle mention 


21 


18 


~ 1 machine, ' 
technically 
called ma- 
chine sans 
fin, and 50 
dipping 
. vsts. 


499,980 


I 


about J 
2,066,000 1 


300 men, " 
400 wo- 
mf;n, or 
girls from 
12 to 15 ^ 
years. 'J 


men, 2^ flo. 
women, 1 flo. 
girls under 
age, 2-3 flo. 
or 20 grosch. 


The establishment at Jexioma alone employs 200 persons, out of the 700 enwioyed in the whole country. Of the 
quantity of paper manufsetured, 301,680 reams were coarse blotting-paper, packing orl other uiisixed paper; and of 
the remaining quantity of fine paper, for writing or printing, Jexioma is said to furnish about 150,000 reams. 

In 1837 the total production of the kingdom is stated to have been only 80,000 reams ; and in 1838 only. 6300 more. 
The quantity shown in this statement refers to the productions of 1841. 

To give an idea of the prices of paper in Poland, it may be mentioned, that the paper on which these observations 
are written costa 6 florins, or about 3a. the quire. 
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QuAimriES of Beer of different Descriptions brewed in the Kingdom of Poland, in each 


of the Years sperified. 


, YEARS. 

QUANTITIES. 

Porter 
and Ale. 

Bavarian and 
other light 
Beers. 

TOTAL. 


fass. 

fass. 

fans. 

1838 



2940 

1839 


5996 i 

9591 

1840 

4944 

8 



The qnendty of Bavarian beer, and other light beers, brewed in 183B and 1840, could not be Mcertaiaed. 

The faas (barrel) contains 32 garnits, or about 28]^ imperial gallons. |r 

• f 

Quantities of Glasswi^rcs manufactured in the Kingdom of Poland in the Year 1839. 


DESCRIPTIONS AND QUANTITIES. 


YEAR. 

Window-glass. 

Drinking-glasses, Decanters, and all 
other kinds. 

Blsck 

Bottles. 

Common. 

Medium. 

Fine. 1 

Common. 

Medium. 

■jm 

1839 

quintals. 

6798 

quintals. 

14,080 

chests. 

.360 

scores. 
3G..508 ! 

scores. 
80,284 I 

pieces. 

230,628 

quintals. 

f2,000 


The Polish quintnl is equal to 98,473 lbs. avoirdupois. 

The chest contains 120 panes. 

There are only two manufactories of these wares in Poland, which employ about 700 persons. 

The window-glass, even the fine, is of the most wretched description, uneven of surf u‘e and bad in colour, besides 
being dear. The cut-glass wares are proportionably better, but their price is exorbitant, as dear again as in England. 
Plato-glass for mirrors is not made : that imported comes from Unssia, and is rendered doubly expensiyu by the 
land-i urriage and heavy import duty. 

Kinds and Quantities of Earthenware and China manufactured in the Kingdom of 
Poland, in each of the Years 1837, 1838, and 1839. 



UTENSILS 

OF ALL DESCRIPT 1*0 NS. 

YEARS. 

Of Earthenware. 

Of China. 

TOTAL. 

1837 

dozens. 

46,180 

dozens. 

dozens. 

1838 

43,959 

46,108 

18.50 

45,809 

1839 

2500 

48,608 


Besides the articles here enumerated, the same manufactories furnished fire bricks in 1837, .36,000; and in 1839. 
13,650. 

The number of China articles produced in 1837, could not be ascertained; indeed, very little information relative to 
this branch of the manufactures of Poland could be obtained. 


Number of Establishments in Jthe Kingdom of Poland for the Manufacture of Metals ; 
Number of Furnaces, Forges, and Apjiliances used, and the Number of Persons em- 
ployed, as well as the Quantities of Metals produced in each of the Years specided. 
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Id the year 1838 the number of .famacea« Stc» in the goTemment works was not stated in the official returni, nor 
the number of persons employed in these works* 

For the year 1841 it has been impossible to ascertain the exact number of furnaces, &c. In the private works, or 
the quantity of iron produced } the number, however, are supposed to be about the same as in 1838, as no new works 
have been erected. 

There are no copper>miaes, nor copper- works belonging to private individuals. ^ 

The blast furnaces and forges are worked with charcoal : puddling has been but little adopted as yet, in comparison 
with the open forges, for the purpose of converting pig iron into roiled, or bar iron ; and better metal is obtained from 
the forges than from the puddling furnaces ; but whether this fact be owing to want of skill in conducting tlie process 
of puddling, to the use of wood instead of coke, or to some peculiar quality of the crude iron, is not exactly known by 
the manufacturers of this country. 

Ihe rolliug-mtllH are said to furnish very inferior metal. 

Ihe quantities of iron produced have nut increased very much it appears, in the last four or five years. And the 
supply is still insufficient tor the consumption oi the heme market ; very extensive additions to the government works 
are iu contemplation. 

The quality of the iron is good, it famishes sheet iron but little inferior to that of Russia, and ia well adapted to 
the manufacture of cast steel. ' 

The price of all descriptions of iron is nearly twice as high as the present prices of the same artioies in England. 

The working of the sine ores shows tb * greatest proportionate increase since the commencement of operations. 
The annual produce from 1817 to to 1832 varied from riOOO to 9000 quintals ; in 1822 it was 15,000; in 1834 it had more 
than tripled this lust amount ; iu 1827 and 1828 it incieased 70,000 quintals, which caused such a glut in the market that 
only 50,000 quintals were manvifactured in the following years since 1830; in order **> avoid a similar over-production, 
the supply has been steadily kept at about 00,000 quintals from the government works, and about 14,000 quintals from 
those belonging to private individuals. Of this quantity about 20,000 quintals are annually rolled for roufs, gutters of 
roofs, and other similar purposes. The remainder of the metal in blocks (or ingots) is exported. 

The total quantity of zinc produced since 1816, to the end of 1840, was— From government works 945,070 quintals ; 
from private works 137.0.10 quintals; total 1,082,100 quintals; of which was rolled into sheet zinc by the government 
works, from 1826 to 1840 included, 196,830 quiutals. 

The private works do not produce sheet zinc ; they were commenced only in 1822, stopped working altogctlier in 
1828 and 1829, in consequence of the unfavourable state of the market, and two works only have recommenced of 
late. 

• The produc^on of copper in Poland is trifling, and although inadequate to the demands of the home market, 
from 1817 to 1840 it has averaged only about 5800 quiutals of metal produced from upwards of 70,000 quintals of ore ; 
which disproportion proves that the ores are not of a rich quality, and contain on an average only about 8^ per 
cent of metal : whereas the Abbe Stazsee, in his work, alluded to in the body of the report, had promised 50 per cent, 
besides from 4 an ounce to an ounce of silver for every quintal of ore. 

The silver really obtained from the quantity of ore refined from 1817 to 1840 (1,610,000 quintals) is 747 grzyvecn. 

The Polish quintal 98^473 ibs. avoirdupois. 


Annual Amount, or Value of the Annual Sales of several of the minor Manu- 
• factories of the Kingdom of Poland, in the Year specified. 

JBa^ket~niakers, — In 1839 wore produced 1662 pieces of fine fancy articles of this 

description ; besides 247,900 pluitings for sieves, and 6500 for coarse bolting-cloths. 

Bronze, gilt and Uwkered, — Very good articles of this description, particularly small 
statues, arc made at Warsaw, but few are sold in consequence of the very high price. 

Carriages. — In 1838 there were sold 272 carriages ; in 1839, only 216 ; value together 

474.000 florins, or about 11,850/. ; and since then the sales are said to have decreased. 
Chandleries. — Tallow candles and soap, made in 1841, amounted to about 1,804,000 

pounds, value 105,360 florins, or about 26,000/. This branch of business employed about 
320 persons. 

tVax. — In 1839 about 33,000 pounds of candles and about 100 pounds of tapers were 
made. • 

Stearine. — About 25,000 pounds of candles were made of this patented compositioib in 
the same year, and since then the quantity is said to have increased considerably. 

Chemical matches. — The manufactory of these triflifig articles sold in 1839 to the 
amount of 90,000 florins, or ahput 2250/. a 

Chicory, — About 958,600 ^pounds of this surrogate of coffee were sold in 1839. 
Cutlery. — Fine cutlery, particulady surreal instruments of very good quality, is made 
at Warsaw. In 1839 there were sold of these instruments just specified to the amount of 
about 45,000 florins, or about 1125/. The supply of commoner articles, especially of the 
knives used by the peasantry, is insufficient for the home market. 

German stiver. — The value of the article of this composition sold in 1838, was about 

200.000 florins, or about 5000/. The sales are supposed to have decreased since then. 
Flowers, artificial. — Besides 1600 bouquets for vases, other flowers to the amount of 

54.000 florins, or about 1350/., were sold by the manufactory of those articles ^at Warsaw. 
Foreign articles of this description are prohibited ; but a great many are smuggled into 
the country. Considerable progress has been made of late in the manufoctirre of these arti- 
cles at Warsaw. 

Horsehair cloth. — The manufactory of this article employed, in 1839, 425 persons, 
and produced 1580 ells of cloth for furniture, besides 910,700 sieve cloths, and 2007 hats, 
caps, or other small articles. The value of this production could not be ascertained. 
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Lutruments^ musical , — Wind instruments are sent in great quantities to the intenor of 
Russia^ and also about 40 pianofortes annually. In 1839, 160 such instruments, valued at 
156,000 florins, or aboiit 3900/., were sold by the difierent makers at Warsaw, and Ip were 
imported from Austria. 

Japanned and lackered goods, — The sales of these articles amounted in 1841, to 
about 135,900 florins, or about 3397/. The quantity manufactured was rather more than 
twice that amount. About 150 persons are employed in this branch of business ; the wares 
are of very inferior quality, and veiy dealt. 

Oil of vegetable substances, — In 1839 there %ere produced in Poland 61,000 garnitz of 
clarified oils, and 108,500 garni tz of common oil. Tliis is all used in the country, and is in- 
suflicient for the consumption. 

Straw hats, — To the value of about 32,000 florins, of about 800/., were made in 1839 
* Vinegar, — 78,800 gamitz were made in 1839, inadequate to the supply of the markets. 

Manufacturing Industry, and Export Trade of the Kingdom of Poland, in 
the Year 1840, translated from the St. Petersburg Official Gazette. 

“ The following observations on the manufacturing industry and export trade of Poland 
ill the year 1840, show the progi*essivc development of the national resources, notwith* 
standing the unfavourable character of the harvest in this year in the greateij. part of the 
kingdom. 

“ Among all the branches of industry existing in Poland, none is more deserving of 
attention than the manufacture of cloth and other woollen stuft*3, since their raw materials 
are almost exclusively furnished by the country itself. Their prosperity is, therefore, of the 
highest importance to the kingdom, and it is to be regretted that the losses occasioned by 
the disastrous events of the year 1830, are not yet entindy repaired. But notwithstanding 
this, the improvement is very perceptible, especially comj)ared with the years immediately 
following this fatal epoch. The number of workmen employed in the cloth manufacture 
amounted to 9515 in 1839, and to 10,742 in 1840, and the total quantity manufactured in 
these two years was as follows : 

1839 . • 1840 . 

Cloth of the first quality .... 324,154 ells. 315,030 ells. 

„ mean quality . . . . 945,061 „ 1,007,517 „ 

„ ordinary quality . , . 1,247,204 „ 1,116,229 „ 


Total .... 2,516,419 „ 2,438,776 „ 

The value of cloth manufactured in the year 1840, w^as estimated at more than 
17,500,000 Polish florins (2,631,531 silver roubles), exclusive of several other descrip* 
tions of linen stuflSi, of which there was a considerable manufacture ; viz. — 

1839 . 1840 . 

Frieze . . ^ . . . 16,032 ells. 6,570 ells. 

Flannel 52,273 „ 78,240 „ 

Swanskin . . . . • . 464,505 „ 387,110 „ 

Total . . . 532,810 „ 471,920 „ 

“ The quantities of linen and hemp stuflFs manufactured in 1839 and 1840 were-^ 


1839 . 
29,565 ells. 


1840 . 
703,06a^,ells. 
1,276,296 „ 
114,475 „ 
129,834 „ 


Linen cloth, fine 

„ middling quality 

„ inferior . . . 333,148 „ 

Ticking, &c 41,253 „ 

“We s8e by tliis that this industry is very important, and promises to become daily 
more useful and more productive; and the government has exerted every means in its 
power to encourage it, especially by ^ving increased activity to the spinning industry. . 

“ The same is the case with the cotton manufacture, which is in a rising state of 
prosperity. The following table shows the quantities manufactured in the year 1840: 
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Stuflfe which are sold by the ell . . , . 14,067,931 ells. 

Cotton velvet, quilted, &c. . . . . . 1,276,070 „ 

Tissues which are sold by the piece, such os shawls, 

handkerchiefs, &c. ...... 641,071 pieces. 

Ditto, ditto, smaller 353,710 „ 

Stocldngs . . . . . . . • 1 12,014 pairs. 

StufTs which are sold by weight . . - . 483,967 lbs. 


“ The cotton and linen cloth manufactures employ 17,000 workmen. The produce of 
tlie silk manufacture, W'hich has only been lately introduced amounted in 1840 to 6000 
ells of ribbons, &c., of a value of more than 1 0,000 florins. 

“ The following table shows the produce of tlie tanning trade hi 1839 and 1840, which 
in the latter year, was valued at 1,800,000 florins : 

‘ 18.39. 1840. 

Ox and cow hides .... 139,458 . 73,565 

Horae ditto 13,628 . . . 5,371 

Sheepskins ..... 143,428 . . 127,805 

Buckskins . . • . . 2,191 . . . 1,762 

Other descriptions of liides, &c. . .... . . 206,249 

Tlie amount of glasswares, &c., manufactured in 1 840, was as follows ; 

Wflite glass, in squares . . . . . 37,149 scores. 

inferior ....... 4,306 cases. 

Miscellaneous vessels (glasses, caraffes, &c.) . . 1 5,830 „ 

(bottles, &c.) ordinary quality . . . 154,482 scores. 

There has been a falling off in tlie quantities of paper manufactured ; >iz. — 
lu 1839 ..... 198,306 reams. 

’ 1840 152,488 „ 

Decrease . . 45,818 „ 

“ It is, however, expected that in future years the amount will be increased, as great 
improvements have bheii introduced into the paper manufactory at Esem, which belongs 
to the bank of Poland, and which will hereafter furnish with paper all the civil and mili- 
tary departments of the kingdom. 

“ One branch of Polish industry, which in the short space of one year has made sur- 
prising advances, remains to be spoken ef ; viz., the manuhicture of beet-root sugar. 

“In the year 1839, 132,000 lbs. of sugar were manufactured in the various establish- 
ments in the country. Since then, new manufactories have been established ; and, in 1840, 
more than 3,200,000 lbs. were manufactured. 

“Among many miscellaneous Snanufacturcs of secondary importance, together em- 
ploying 3000 men, may be mentioned a large chemical manufactory at Warsaw, the value 
of the produce of which amounted in 1840 to 1,771,000 florins. 

“ The produce of the iron-mines and forges belonging to individuals, and where the 
number of workmen amounts to 6133, was estimated, at 8,420,500 florins, including cast 
and bar iron, machinery, implements, &c. * 

“ Such was the state of the manufacturing industiy of Poland in the year 1840. The 
next point to be considered is the export trade of the kingdom, beginning with the pro- 
duce of its mines, particularly zinc, from the rich beds of calamine, situated near Olkusz. 

“ In the year 1840 there was exported of this metal, 


To Russia 

. . . . . 13,243 quintals. 

Prussia . 

40,810 „ 

Cracow 

181 „ 


Total . . . 54,284 „ 


of a value of 1,767,799 florins. The export of this metal in the preceding year amounted 
to 67,559 <piiiitals, of a value of 1,552,179 florins, showing an increase of value of 
215,620 florins, in consequence of the rise in the price of rinc, notwithstanding there is a 
decrease of 3325 quintals. 

VOL. II. 4 u 
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“ The immense forests witli which a large portion of the kingdom is still covered, lead 
to a considerable export trade in timber and firewood, which in the years 1839 and 1840 
was as follows : * • 


In 1839 .... 

IQ An I Prussia 83,847 ) 

Cracow . 315 J 


TIMBER. 

1 19,536 pieces, valued at 2,568,504 florins. 
84,162 „ „ 1,750,644 „ 


Decrease in 1840 . 115,3M „ „ 817,860 

FIREWOOD. 

In 1839 . - .To the value of 27,687 florins. 

1840 ... ,, 1,380,001 „ 


Iw 3 rease in 1840 . . 1,352,314 „« 

“ The decrease which appears to have taken place in the export of timber is not so in 
reality, as a large portion of the wood intended for firewood, but floated down the rivers to 
the frontiers, before being made up into fagots, was, in the year 1839, entered as timber for 
building. The total value of wood of all kinds exported in 1 839 and 1 840 was as follows : 

In 1839 2,596,188 florins. 

1840 3,130,645 „ , 

Increase in 1840 . . 534,457 „ 

“ This trade and that in metals, considerable as they may appear, are but insignifieaut 
when compared with the agricultural produce annually exported to foreign countries.” 

We have introduced this extract of tlie Russian official report^ which, to us, 
appears glowingly exaggerated, in order that it may be compared with an aecoufit 
which we have condensed from an able report drawn up at Warsaw. 


CHAPTER XXV. 

AGRICULTURE AND AGRICULTURAL PRODUCTIONS OF THE RUSSIAN EMPIRE. 

We have, in a general view of the soil and resources of the Russian empire, 
given a summary description of its agricultural capabilities. The most exaggerated 
accounts having been given of the agricultural progress of Russia. We have 
entered with great care into an inquiry, as far as we could obtain information, on 
this subject. Plescheyeff we, have found one of the best authorities, and what- 
ever has appeared in official, or semi-official prints, is, we regret to say, the least 
to be relied upon. Kohl has supplied some useful information, and we have 
borrowed also from Schnitzler and other authorities ; and especially from private 
sources. 

According, to Plescheyeff, Russia is divided into two great parts by the Ural 
mountains, which form nearly an uninterrupted barrier, from the north-eastern 
boundary of Orenburg to the Arctic Sea, and separate Siberia, or Asiatic from 
European Russia. 

That part of Russia which lies west of the Ural mountains, presents an im- 
mense plain declining westward by an easy descent. This vast plain has a great 
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variety of climates, soils> and products. Its northern part, which declines to- 
wards the white and frozen seas, is covered with forests and marshes, and is but 
little fit for cultivation. The more southerly portion of this great plain, includes 
the whole region along the Wolga, as far as the steppes, or deserts between the 
Caspian and the Sea of Azof, and constitutes the most fertile part of Russia ; 
generally it has a productive soil : the arable and meadow lands exceeding the 
woods, marshes, and heaths. 

That portion of this region which extends over Voroneje, Penza, TamboflF, and 
Simbirsk, and eastward as far as the deserts, is the most remarkable for the 
quality of its fruit ar i agricultural produce. It has generally a rich soil, con- 
sisting of black earth strongly impregnated with saltpetre. But the tract which 
commences between the Sea of Azof and the Caspian, and extends near the 
shores of the latter ; and between the Wolga and Ural, as far as the Emba, is 
little more than a level, dry, high, barren desert, interspersed wdth bogs and salt 
lakes. 

The country lying on the east of the Ural mountains, known by the name 
of Siberia, is generally a barren flat tract of vast extent, watered by large rivers, 
but towards the south, susceptible of profitable cultivation. 

a 

AGRICULTURE OF THE NORTHERN RUSSIAN PROVINCES, 

Archangel. — This province can scarcely be considered as to any extent a 
corn-growing country. It affords some pasturage, and some grain is grown south 
of 60 deg. N. latitude. Its total produce is less than 1 50,000 quarters, chiefly 
rye and barley. About 22,000 head of horned cattle, 5000 sheep, 15,000 
horses, are pastured or fed in the whole region. The total area of this govern- 
ment is estimated at 164,000,700 English acres, of which only 459,000 
are considered arable, and 144,990 meadow and pasture : the latter is, how- 
ever, of greater extent, and 92,000,000 of acres are estimated as being 
covered with wood ; a great part of which is useless for timber or building pur- 
poses. It is, however, computed that 8,000,000 or 9,000,000 of acres might be 
reclaimed of the whole extent of this province by drainage, cutting down the 
forests, &c., but that the expense would never be repaid in the value of the 
produce that it could be made to yield. 

Finland^ can scarcely be included in the category of agricultural countries. 
The coasts, especially the southern, are chiefly surrounded by rocky islets, and the 
inland parts are covered with myriads of lakes, and it has no great rivers ; it 
has a foggy climate and short seasons. Where corn is grown, it i''^ sown and 
reaped within six to eight weeks : being rather more productive than the opposite 
coast of Sweden, it sends barley and rye there ; little or no wheat or oats are 
grown. The grain is dried in ovens, the climate being too humid. The forests 
are extensive, but are burnt down in order to obtain the ashes for manuring the 
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steril soil. The pasturage is inferior, but a good many cattle are reared. Deals^ 
timber, pitch, tar, and resin, are among the chief and the most valuable ex|)orts 
of this, generally speaking, poor, though very extensive country. The shores and 
lakes abound with fish, and the stroemling [clupea harengus) constitutes a prin- 
dpal article of food! In that portion of Lapland included within Finland, the 
peasantry rear herds of reindeer. Coarse woollen cloths and linens are woven 
for their own use by the peasants, who are an indolent, dirty, and generally une- 
ducated people. The Finnish peasant, however, constructs his own rude boat, 
extracts the tar from the pine, and makes his own iftensils. 

In this thinly-settlejji country the area of which is mucb greater than that of 
the United Kingdom, the population, about 1,400,000, live generally far from 
each other amidst the lakes, islets, and solitudes of a dreary land. Those of the 
small towns forming the exception. Several privileges are still retained by the 
Finns, among which is their Diet, which now rarely assembles. By law, none 
but Finns can hold places of trust, — Finnish troops are not to be amalgamate'd 
in the Russian regiments, and the Finnish fleet shall bear the Finnish flag. 
This flotilla is better manned than any part of the Russian fleet. The people of 
Swedish origin, forming a small part only of the population, resemble in habits 
and appearance those of Sweden. The Finns, who are evidently of eastern origin, 
dress, with the exception of wearing a hat, like the people of Cabul. 

Olonetz. — This government partakes very much of the same character, in 
regard to soil and climate, as Archangel. Area (including .Lake Onega), esti- 
mated at nearly 62,400 square miles: population in 1838, 239,000. The west 
part of this government is alternately mountainous and marshy, or covered with 
lakes. The total area is computed at 40,000,000 of English acres, 920,000 of 
which is considered arable, and about 300,000 used as meadow and pasture ; 
26,000,000 acres is forest land, and mostly unfit for cultivation ; and the re- 
mainder is waste, rocks, and water. The soil ii> thin, stony, and not fertile- 
Except in the district of Kargopol, into which some improvements have been 
introduced, agriculture is very backward. The produce of corn, chiefly barley 
and rye, in 1833, was estimated at*370,000 chetwerts, or nearly 280,000 quar- 
ters ; not more than half the quantity is sufficient for the wants of the population. 
The peasantry are supported also on turnips, carrots, and other vegetables, and 
on the produce of the fisheries and chase. The principal source of wealth con- 
sists in the forests, which are of great extent. Pasturage is not abundant, 
and but few cattle are reared. The number of horned cattle being only about 
15,000; of horses, 12,000; of sheep, 4000. 

St. Petersburg. — ^Arca estimated at about 15,000 square miles, or 9,600,000 
acres; population 885,000. The country is generally flat, with the ex- 
ception of a few undulating hills. The soil is mostly sandy and thin ; and the 
climate damp, severe, and unhealthy. Rye, barley, oats, and some wheat are 
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grown, but the climate ia unfavourable to the growth of com; and nearly two- 
thirds of the province is covered with wood, marshes, and lakes. 

The best agriculturists are German colonists, who raise flax, hemp, and above 
all, kitchen vegetables for the use of the capital. 

Novgorod. — Area estimated at 43,880 square miles, or 27,083,200 acres : 
population in 1838, 825,400. Except in a few districts the soil is not very 
fertile, and night frosts often spoil the crops. Scarcely any orchard trees are met 
with; but hemp and flax are grown for exportation and in 1832, 868,000 
chetwerts of corn, principally rye, oats, and barley, were raised. Timber is an 
important prouuct. . Few cattle are reared. ^ 

Vologda. — Area estimated at 145,800 square miles, or 93,312,000 English 
acres, population (1838) 747^^00. In the south and south-west parts, the soil 
is fertile, but elsewhere it is sandy or thin, and a great part of the surface is 
covered with marshes and forests. The arable land ploughed, is computed at 
nearly 9,000,000 English acres. The pastures and meadows at nearly 4,000,000 
acres*. The woods, forests, marshes, swamps, &c., at 80,312,000 acres, of 
which nearly 10,000,000 only is computed as reclaimable for agriculture and 
pasturage. 

The grain principally cultivated are rye and barley ; but while the produce of 
coni' is computed by some as insufiicient for the consumption, a Russian official 
return for 1835 states that the produce was 1,860,000 acres, or a surplus of 
560,000 over the consumption. 

Hemp, flax, and hops, succeed as well as beans and peas. Cattle and horses 
are numerous and good. In 1835, horned cattle, 410,000; horses, 285,000; 
sheep, 140,000; pigs, about 100,000. 

PsKOF. — Area about 22,000 square miles, or 14,180,000 English acres; 
population 705,300. Surface generally flat, with numerous marshes. The soil 
poor. More grain, chiefly ryo, barley, and oats, is raised, than is sufficient for 
this thinly-peopled j^rovince. The annual produce is about 3,500,000 chetwerts, 
of which upwards of 1,000,000 may be exported. It consists chiefly of rye and 
barley. The cattle are inferior, and not rei.Ted in great numbers. 

Tver. — The area of this government is estimated at 24,100 square miles, 
or 15,394,000 English acres ; population 1,297,000. The climate is severe. 
The soil is generally poor, and the cold and uncertain climate is said to cause 
precarious harvests. The corn produced is scarcely sufficient for home con- 
sumption. Flax and hemp are grown in considerable quantities for exportation. 

Smolensko. — The area about 21,400 square miles, or 13,494,000 acres; 
population 1,064,200. The surface is generally an undulating plain, with some 
marshy districts ; and towards the north the surface consists of an elevated plateau^ 
through which the Dnieper and other rivers, rise or flow. The soil is generally 
fertile, and produces more com, chiefly rye, than is sufficient for home consump- 
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tion. Hemp, flax, tobacco, and hops are cultivated. Cattle-breeding is not com- 
monly followed. Swine are very generally reared. The forests, which notwith- 
standing the long-continued felling of timber, are still extensive, constitute one 
of the chief sources of employment to the serfs and of riches to the proprietors. 

Perm. — The area of this government is about 116,000 square miles, or 
69 , 240,000 acres; the population about 3 , 450 , 000 , and the greater part of this 
extensive region, which is considered to extend from Viatka and east over the 
Ural mountains, is covered with dense forests : arable land estimated at 5 , 100,000 
acres; pastures 900,000 acres. It is stated, by somefauthorities, that Perm raises 
a surplus of corn : by others, that it does not yield suflScipnt corn for the con- 
sumption of the inhabitants. 

Viatka. — The area of this province is estimated at about 47,000 square 
miles, or 28 , 080^000 acres; population ( 1838 ) 1 , 511 , 600 . The soil is mostly 
good, generally fertile, but with many extensive marshy districts: 6 , 500,000 
acres are said to be arable, and about the same extent pasture. Agi*iculture is 
the principal occupation of the inhabitants, especially along the banks of the 
numerous and large rivers. The average crops of corn are more than the usual 
consumption of the people. Rye, barley, and oats are the principal grains ; po- 
tatoes are seldom grown. Very little wheat is raised; peas, lentils, buckwheat,!, 
and large quantities of flax and hemp, are grown. The surplus produce goes 
chiefly to the North Russian provinces. Fruits are scarce, and apples rarely 
ripen. Pasturage and rearing live stock, chiefly horned cattle, is pf next importance 
to agriculture. 

AGRICULTURE OF THE BALTIC TROVINCES. 

Esthonia. — The area of this province is about 10,000 English square 
miles, or 16 , 400,000 acres. The soil is in great part sandy or marshy, and 
naturally not adapted for the growth of corn, and the cultivable lands are 
estimated at not equal to one-third of the whole: the remaining two- 
thirds being unproductive or covered with firs, &c. Agriculture is, however, the 
chief employment of the people, and they raise more corn than is sufScient for 
their own consumption. Various vegetables, rye, barley, and oats, constitute 
their food ; but wheat and buckwheat, flax, hemp, hops, and tobacco are also 
raised. The corn not required for food is chiefly used for distillation. Vegetables 
are very generally cultivated for the nourishment of the peasantry. ^ Live stock 
are generally reared, and cattle are driven into Esthonia from different parts of 
Russia, to he fattened for the St. Petersburg market. The oxen, horses, and 
sheep of Esthonia are ill-bred and made ; poultry is abundant. Elks, bears, 
wolves, badgers, foxes, &c., are still found in the woods. The fisheries on the 
coasts are of importance to the inhabitants. On the islands boat-building is a 
source of employment. 

Livonia. — The area, including the island of QSsal in the Baltic, is 21, 370 square 
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mileS; or 13,676,800 acres; the population 740,100. The coast and the greater part 
of the inland counties are generally flat and marshy, with some hilly districts. The 
soil Is in a few parts loamy, but generally sandy, being abundantly watered. By 
manuring it is rendered productive chiefly in rye and barley crops ; of both which 
more is grown than is used for home consumption. Wheat and oats are partially 
cultivated, and buckwheat grows on sandy soils : flax, hops, vegetables, and po- 
tatoes are generally cultivated. The fruits are described as of an indifferent 
quality. Agricultural industry and the distillation of spirits constitute the leading 
occupations of the people, ar d the breeding of live stock is much less attended 
to ; all w’hich, including horses and sheep, are of inferior kinds, 

CouRLAND. — The area of this duchy is about 11,200 miles, and the popu- 
lation about 385,000. The coasts of this province and a great part of the country 
generally are flat, and marshes and sandy heaths occupy extensive districts. 
Part of the interior is an undulating country, and a chain of hills, which extend 
along the* bank of the Diina, diverge in ramification over many parts of the 
country. The Diina and several other streams water the province, in which there 
are also numerous lakes. The atmosphere is damp, the sky often obscure, and 
the climate variable. The soil is generally light and sandy, and only rendered 
productive by constant manure. The eastern section is the most fertile : more 
than one-third of the surface is still covered by pine, fir, birch, alder, and a good 
deal of mixture of oak trees. The large pines and firs are said to have generally 
disappeared. Agriculture is the chief occupation of the people, who cultivate a 
poor soil with considerable industry and skill, and grow more corn, chiefly rye, 
barley, and oats, than is necessary for home consumption. Flax and hemp, ve- 
getables, a few fruits, and some tobacco are also cultivated. The pasturage is 
scanty, and few cattle are reared ; the oxen, sheep, and horses are generally of 
inferior breeds. 

The following sketches of the Baltic provinces are translated from Kohl and 
other travellers ; 

“ Near Narva,” observes Kohl, we saw a large piece of forest that had been cleared, 
and the trees and branches were lying on the ground. I was told this w^as done to strengthen 
the ground. The wood would decay in 5 or 6 years, and would then be excellent manure. 
Manuring with decayed wood is practised in all the Baltic provinces ; hut nowhere are the 
noble trees wasted for this purpose, on so large a scale, as in Ingermannland. In Cour- 
land, only the useless twigs and branches are used as manure. 

“ As the cultivation grows much more imperfect, and the number of inhabitants much 
less in Ingeriaannland, so the wild beasts become much more numerous and hold. Wo 
met several wolves almost immediately after leaving Narva. A little way before us, on the 
road was another sledge, and the wolves continually crossed the road between the sledges, 
with astonishing boldness and nonchalance, 

“ The bears, though stronger, are much more shy than the wolves, who are every 
day persecuted with sticks and stones by tlie shepherds, and therefore, if they do not grow 
more courageous, they become more impudent and indifferent to blows. 

Travellers who mount their kalesch at Memel, and changing horses from station to 
station on the road to St. Petersburg, fly swiftly through Courland, Livonii^ and Esthonia, 
jud^ veiy unfavourably of these provinces. They imagine themselves driving through a 
wilderness of alternate forest, marsh, and desert. 
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Here and there th^ see a solitary uninviting house lying alone in the frowning forest, 
and the inhabitants muffled in their gray sheepskins. True the landscape is always flat 
and low, and the vegetation monotonous. The inhabitants, too, take little pains to pdom 
the exterior either of their persons or dwellings ; but the country notwithstanding has 
charms of its own, 

** The countiy" inlmbited by the Lettes and Esthonlans lies between 55 and 60 deg. 
north latitude. Their winter is six months long and very cold and stormy. Their summer 
is short and hot. The autumn is dreary,* rainy, and dirty ; and a spring scarcely exists. 
Both the air and the soil of these countries have % gi*eat disposition to dampness. Whe- 
ther on account of the marshy nature of the ground, or a predisposition of the air, it often 
drizzles for days and weeks together, without either clearing up or pouring down. Every 
thing seems to be mixed up togetlicr ; even rain and sn^w often fall at the same time. 
The Germans have invented the expression of ‘ achlakcrV for this chaotic sort of wea- 
ther. In the dark months •of October and November, impenetrable clouds for ever conceal 
the sky, and night and day arc scarcely distinguishable from each other. The pleasantest 
peculiarities of the climate are the light summer nights, and tlie Aurora Borealis in winter. 
At certain seasons of the year the Avhole country appears to be one vast marsh. Clear 
brooks scarcely exist any wnero, and all the small rivers arc marshy and dangerous. The 
aspect of a gi*eat Livonian marsh is dreaiy. Nothing is to be seen but a barren desolate 
chaos overgrown by moss and rushes. Here and there rise a solitary pinQ or stunted 
birch. Where the ground lias sunk and water collected over it, lakes are formed. These 
lakes sometimes contain floating islands — ^jiieeos of tlie marshy soil detach themselves from 
the laud, with all that may be gi*owing on them, and the wind drives them backwards and 
forwards between the opposite shores. The inhabitants fasten these islands now to one 
side, now to the other, according as they wish to graze their cattle. 

Though the marshes, lakes, moors, and sandwastes, render many parts useless for^ 
agriculture, yet the country is upon the whole fertile in crojis of rye, btirley, and flax. ♦ The 
fertility, however, decreases the further northward we go ; Courland is the most fruitful, 
Estbonia the least so, and Livonia occupies a middle rank. Livonia, however, is distin- 
guished by a greater perfection of agricultural skill than Courland. 

“ In spite of the immense consumption of wood wliieh lias been going on for centuries, 
in the ovens, distilleries, bathing-rooms, bouses, and in the manuring of the Baltic provinces, 
the magnificence and extent of their pine and fir forests is still great. 

The most common trees are the fir, pine, bii’cb, and alder. The birch docs not grow 
in the thick forests, but forms liglit and graceful gixmps on the meadows and on the borders 
of the lakes. The birch gi’ows lietter the further nortliward we go. The contrary is the 
case with the beech, oak, jioplar, alder, and wDlow% No tree in tlie country is so 
systematicaUy persecuted and rooted out as the oak. For^ difierent from the pines, which 
prefer a sandy soil, and the birch which llourishes best m damp ground, the oak always 
chooses the most beautiful and fertile spots ; the oak, therefore, gives way to agricultural 
industry, and the plough is its sworn foe. 

“ The wolf is the most common of all the wild animals, particularly in Estbonia. The 
bear has quite abandoned the province of (Jourland; but in Livonia and Estbonia he is still 
common. Many difierent kinds ol bears are found. On the Peipus lake, and between 
Narva and Dorpat, the largest, strongest, and most dangerous species is met with. It is 
ash-gray with a white stripe round the nock. Lynxes arc not so common as bears, and 
beavers and squirrels are still less so. There are foxes also ; and the wild hog is a fi:^quent 
^est from Lithuania. In all the large forests the elk abounds. They are Host numerous 
in eastern Livonia. Hares are common, and deer are often found in Courland. 

‘‘ For many centuries the com of the Baltic provinces, and of Poland, has travelled all 
over the west of Europe. Sweden, Holland, and Ipdany other countries have fed from 
these granari^ for ages. 

These abundant stores of com, nourished by the toil of enslaved and unrewarded 
thousands, have built the luxurious houses and formed the wealthy communities of Biga, 
Beval, Narva, and other cities, and connected the Baltic provinces with every port of uie 
earth. 

The whole of the Baltic proyinces, with the exception of the land possessed by the 
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great cities in their immediate neighbourhood, is divided into great and small estates 
called ^ gehiete.^ 

“ yhere are 2500 such divisions in Command, Livonia, and Esthonia. As the country 
contains 1 600 German square miles, each estate extends, on an average, to two-tiiirds of a 
square mile, and 500 inhabitants. Many gehiete^ however, contain 10, 20, and even 50 
square miles, with a population of 10,000, while others again fall far below the average. 

The owners of these territories have always sought, as much as possible, to preserve 
the principle of unity and indivisibility. 

“ They never divide their estates, but leave them to the eldest son, and provide for 
their other sons and daughters in different ways. Neither are several estates ever united 
into one, for a lord who possesses more than one estate, always dceeps each strictly apart, 
under a difterent administration. 

** The peasantry of one estate will differ strikingly in dress, manners, and customs, 
from those of others. Tiie serfs of every domain have much thSft is peculiar to themselves 
in the form and fiishion of their harness, in the cut and colour of their coats and liats, and 
in their customs at weddings, festivals, <Jtc. Even their moral characters are very various, 
so that the peasantry of one estate will be thievish, brutal, and deceitful, while those of 
another will be honest, civilized, and faithful. 

“ The landowners keep the serfs of different estates strictly apart, lliey forbid and 
hinder in every way the intermarriages of serfs belonging to different domains. 

“ The residence of the nohleraan and his family, which is called the ‘ hof ’, is usually placed 
on a hill, or on the bank of a river. It consists of the princijial dwelling-house, of houses for 
guests, of a building for the housebold, and of stables, greenhouses, mills, beer-houses, inns, 
distilleries, &c., often amounting to 20 or 30 different buildings, siiiTounded by gardens, 
parks, woods, and cornfields, 'llie peasantry live at some distance from the ‘ hof,‘ in the 
surrounding forests and marshes, divided into little communitujs, called in German, 

^ hnuerJidfm^' iiwA in Lettish, * gesinde' To each small ])icccs of land are at- 

tached, wliieh the peasants cultivate for their own profit. These pieces of laud are again 
variously subdivided, tlio princi]>al part belonging to tlie wirth of tlui gesinde. Every gesinde 
must include in itself all that it recpiires ; a piece of land for rye, another for barley, another 
for flax, a patch for sheep, and another for cattle-grazing, a piece of water, a piece of w^ood- 
larid, a garden, a beehive, and so on. 

‘‘ All domains are either private estates, crown-lands, church-lands, or town-lands. The 
crown-lands are generally let to German iiohlemeu. The j)astoral estates, or church-lands, 
resemble in every respect those of the nobility, having their own hof gesinde^ gai’dcu!?, 
forests, meadows, &c. A pastor in the Ilaltic provinces is as much a landowner as his noble 
patron himself. 

llye is decidedly the prIncipaV j)roduetiou of the country, and attains greater perfec- 
tion here than any wdierc else. Wheat, barley, and oats, are iiid(*ed cultivated; but it is 
upon their rye harvests that the provinces depend. The whole art of agriculture is vciy 
much simplified by this circumstance. The flax and hemp of CourJand and Esthonia 
is very unimportant ; <mly enough for home «''>iisumption is growui. The far-famed 
flax of Riga comes chiefly from Livonia, Lithuania, and White Russia. 

“ In no country is agidculture carried on upon so broad a scale as in the Baltic provinces. 
The cornfields of an estate generally lie altogether, in one wide, flir spread mass of grain, 
and in many places a whole square, versty will be found covered «vith rye. Whenever any 
work is to be done, a hundred hands are always ready to begin together. 

“ When a house is building, it swarms like an ant-hill, witli numbers of busy beings, old 
and youn^, men, women, and children, all hammer, paint, plaster, fetch and carry, till the 
house is hnished. When a new field is to be laid out, or a forest cleared, httlf the popula- 
tion of the estate is called out, often amo«nting to perhaps 400 or 500 men. ;Tliey rush 
into the woods with their axes, chopping, hacking, dig^ng, and tearing aw^ay at the 
branches and roots, and long before it could be expected, the forest has vanished, the trees 
lie sawn to pieces and scattered in large heaps, and fifty ploughs draw their long furrows 
through the soft mould. 

Their agricultural instruments are small, light, and although apparently clumsy and 
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barbarous, yet well adapted to tbeir purpose. The IiaiTow for instance, consists of young 
fir-trees, bound together by cross boughs, in which the short thick twigs are left as teeth. 
None even of the best constructed harrows serve them so well as this primitiye con- 
trivance. 

‘‘ The plouglisharc used all over the country (for a regular plough is unknown) is so 
small and light, that ^ man can easily caiTy it under his ai*m. It is, however, difficult to 
guide, as its principal support is in the hands of the ploughman. 

“ Every peasant has a piece of land racasiiml out to him, which he must plough before 
night. As far as the eye can reach, the groimd i?then seen covered with ploughs, horses, and 
labourers. 

In this country, the corn, rye chiefly, grows very fast ; and to an enormous height ; 
the heavy-laden ears droop like bunches of grapes on a tine. Tlie green springing grain 
shows itself above the earth in May ; in June it stands in ear, and in the bright summer 
nights of July it falls belieatli the scythe of the reaper. The^iarvest is reaped at night. 
This I was told, was because the night-dews closed the ears, while in the day time, the dry 
grain falls out more easily. 

“ After the harvest, begin the rigenarhciten The rige is a building used partly for the 
thrashing, and jiartly ^or \\\e previous drying of the grain. Whether the great dampness of 
tlie climate, or whether a peculiarity in the corn renders such an operation necessary, it has 
long been the custom in these countries, and in the neighbouring Russian a^id Lithuanian 
provinces, to dry corn by fire, previously to thrashing it. Tlie rigeji are usually very large, 
and built near the hoJ\ or in the inicldle of the fields. They consist of two wings, of 
which one is for thrashing, and the otlicr for drying The latter contains a large oven 
which raises the temperature of the air to 40, 50, or 60 degrees of Reaumur. '1 he corn is 
spread out on boards around it, and soon loses all dampness. Many advantages are gained 
by this process. The thrashing is rendered easier, the com is firmer, healthier, drier, mpre 
lasting, and less liable to worms. TJic labour attending it is very light, and carridl on by 
men, women, and children. 

“ In winter, half’ the population is employed in the transport of goods. In sum- 
mer the forests, on account of their marshy character, are in great part inaccessible to 
man, hut the winter makes firm roads everywhere. On this account, all transports from 
one place to another, and all wood and forest labours are put off till winter As tlie 
whole plan of labour, and all the agricultural arrangements are made witli a view to a 

snowy and severe winter, it may be imagined what expense, trouble, and vexation, is 

occasioned by a mild one. If there be not plenty of snow and ice, and if the weather 
be not very cold, the forests and roads remain marshy, the communication with the towns 
is cut off, the corn cannot be sold or exported without great cost and trouble, and all 
building is at a stand -still for want of w^ood , 

‘‘ If June is without rain, and the hay is used up, the cattle arc sure to suffer from 

famine, as there is no second hay crop. In had hay years the cattle die in great numbers ; 
and after bad corn harvests, 'the peasantry have to live entirely on the bread purchased 
at high prices by their lords. , 

“ TJie labours of the forests, are the hardest and most oppressive of all. Tlie quan- 
tities of wood used is enonnous. The shoes of the peasants and the bark for the roofs 
of the houses alone waste an immense number of trees. The quantity burnt in tlie 
liouses, distilleries, and tli^ rigen^ must be very great. 

“ In December, when the snow roads become firm, all the different populations of the 
estates lose no time in taking advantage of tlie ice, and all the patlis aiid roads are seen 
filled by long processions of small sledges, each drawn by one horse, and laden with a few 
sacks of com, diastening to the seaport towns. 

horses and oxen of the Baltic provinces are particularly small and mean- 
looking. A meagre Livonian cow is the very picture of want and misery. The loads 
which the horses can carry are so lillijiutian, and the milk given by the cows is so scanty, 
that it is only their great numbers which can supply their deficiencies. 

“ The cow of these provinces is naturally of a poor race, and is still more so from its 
bad and scanty food. In very good yeara they are fed on hay, but otherwise they only 
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get straw and marshweed: The horse is smai) and not strong, but sustains fatigue and 
hardship in an extraordinary degree. The horse has a great deal of labour to perform, 
yet the Lettes treat their horses with the greatest cruelty. The race is spread not only over 
Courlaud, Livonia, and Esthonia, but over Finland, Ingermannland, and part of Litliuaiiia. 

“ In Livonia, agricultural societies of landowners have lately been formed, after the 
pattern of those in Gcraiany. Many books and pamphlets have been written upon the 
means of adapting foreign improvements to the circumstance and condition of the country. 
The young nobles, more than they ever did before, study the science of agriculture now 
at the German universities : agricultural books and journals are much read, and improve- 
ments in the management of land are the current subjects of conversation. New thrash- 
ing machines a- e imported and invented ; food and shelter are 'beginning to be prepared 
for cattle. The cattle of Holstbiii and Switzerland are imported to improve the breed. 

Some enlightened landowners employ German veterinary surgeons, and German 
foresters. Notwithstanding all this, however, the reform progresses very slowly. From 
no branch of industry is it so difficult to banish old prejudices and habits, as from the 
agricultural arts. 

“ The vegetable gardeners in the environs of towns are exclusively Russians ; they 
spread themselves all round the cities with their cabbage and asparagus gardens. The 
Russians are also frequently masons, carpenters, smiths, &c., in the great cities. 

“ If we^'cast a summary glance over the whole population of the Baltic provinces, 
we hhd the original inhabitants, the Lettes and Esthonians, are agi’icultnral labourers, 
with a very few exceptions. 

“ The Germans are the aristocracy of the country, and consist of the nobility, living 
on their own estates, of the merenants and tradesmen in the towns, and of the 
literaten. 

* ** The most rising and industrious class are the Russian settlers, and travelling me- 

chanics and tradesmen. Tlie Jews are scattered through the j)roviiices as innkeepers, 
small shopkeepers, and beggars ; and the gipsies as tliieves and horse-dealers. 

‘‘ I'he whole population of the Baltic provinces is about 1,5()0,()()(), and the popu- 
lation decreases in density towards the north. Of 1000 inhabitants, about 900 are Lettes 
and Esthonians, 50 Germans, 30 Russians, 5 Swedes, and 15 Jews. 

“ The interesting but almost uuiioticed races of the Lettes and Lithuanians are a per- 
petual and puzzling enigma Lonely and unconnected with any of the suiToundiug 
nations, they occupy their little nook of northern land, evidently unsirnibir and unrelated 
to any European nation, and bear afliuity only to the tribes tliat inhabit the far east, at the 
foot of Dawaligiri, or on the shores of the Ganges. 

“ The Lettc always brews his own beer, builds bis own house, and cvt^iy family make 
their own clothes ; so that there is no occasion for tailors, masons, &c. Eveiy household 
has always kept a great deal to itself, without associating much with others ; and this has 
prevented the rise of great and powerful families. 

It is probably on account of this repelling and unsocial spii-it, that a race gifted with 
so many talents and so much natural intelligent:-?, should have remained for hundreds of 
years so thoroughly useless and insignificant. Scarcely^ nation can be named who would 
not appear bold, spirited, and energ-etie, compared to the Lettes. They are soft-hearted, 
timid, and fearful, childish, quiet, and rcsig^ied to good or evil fortune, and all these 
good and bad qualities unfit them for any thing but servitude and dependence. The 
spirit of trade ^and speculation is as deficient in the Lette as it is conspicuous in the Rus- 
sian. They never wander from place to place, but cling like plants to the little spot of 
land to which they belong, bitter as is often their lot in the land of their fathers. 

“ One quality the Lettes share with all enslaved tribes, is a great disposition to thiev- 
ing. It is remarkable, however, tliat ^they never commit any great robberies- A sack of 
gold might be left outside for days or nights without being touched by a Lettc ; but there 
is hardly one of them, within whose reach, needles, pipes, gibbons or such trifles can be 
safely trusted. 

“ A Lettish bauerhof consists of the dwelling-hoase, the stables, cow’houses, bathing- 
house, the kleete and the rige. These buildings lie together in a circle or square, with a 
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court in the centre. Tliey are always situated on the banks of some river or stream. Two 
or more of these gelibfte sometimes stand together, but never enough to form any tiling 
like a village. A narrow little j)assage, with high wooden walls on each side leads' to a 
little low wooden door, the only entrance into the gehqfte. All the otlier^ doow and win- 
dows look into the coiu’tjard. The dwelling-house may be easily distingfuished by its 
size, and the number of little windows. On catering, a little hall presents itself, in the 
centre of which is a fire with the porridge kettle suspended over it. On the right hand 
side is the sitting-room for the ])rincipal family ; ^nd on the left another for diflTerent pur- 
poses and for the serving-maids and men. 

The oven is the most important article of fimuture, and tljo favourite resting-place. 
It is built of Dutch tiles, .around it ai*e placed benches, and over it sleeping places, where 
they enjoy their greatest luxuiy, that of baking* thcinsclvef. The otlier buildings are par- 
titioned into an endless number of little divisions. There is one stgblc for the liorse of the 
father of the family ; aiiotCer smaller one for tliose of the men ; a stall for tlie cows, one 
for the sheep ; a little building called the hlet ie^ containing the clothes, linen, buttci*, flax, 
and com of the family ; another for those of the servants : a building for the carts and 
sledges, another for ploughs and agiicultural implements, another for drying cheese, a rige 
for the tlirasliing and drying of corn, and finally a bath-room. 

“ The dwellings of the Lettes are much superior to tliose of the Eslhonlans, who have 
no separate rooms. WJien we enter an Esthonian house, we are generally at 'once in the 
bedroom, sittiug-roorn, kiteben, provlsi«>ii'rooin, shoep-jien, and pigsty. The Lottes' liavc 
aUvays chimneys. The Esthoniaiis let, llu* smoke escape at the door. 

“ The olive was not of more use to the Athenians, the date-tree to the Arabs, than tlie 
birch-tree is to the Lettes. The birchwoods or hitlirscn often jiresent the most b(‘autifiil ap- 
pearance ; they rcseiuble parks laid out liy nature. From its root to its summit, there is 
nothing in the blrcli-tree, neither leaves, w’ood, root, hark, nor juice, wdiicli is not turijpd Id 
many different uses by the Lettes. Tlie foliage, w hen young and fresh, has many medicinal 
qualities, and the buds and young sprouts are collected in great quantities iu the spring, 
particularly for strengthening baths to those suffering fj om gout or rheumatism. In May 
or June, the leaves, which then assume a bright gi*eeii colour, are collected and boiled, 
and a beautiful yellow^ dye is extracted from them, which, wlum mixed w ith other materials, 
produces again other colours, and is used by the llnssians, Lettes, and Fins, to dye and or- 
nament their clothes. In July and August, when mature, they are plucked witn the little 
twigs on which they grow, for a very peculiar jiurjiosc, Tliey are called slates, and are 
used by the Lettes to sprinkle and splasli themselves when bathing. Finally, in autumn, 
the dried fallen loaves are used for stuffing jnllows and cnsliions. 

“ Nearly all their furniture is made of tlie hirehwood, as well as their agi’icultural and 
other implements. It produces excellent charcoal, which is the most common kind of fuel 
in the north. From the roots are prepared the w ell-knowm hirch-tar called ‘ deggot^ The 
bark is very tougli, tliick, and water-tight, and is made into bottles, baskets, flasks, cups, 
shoes, and other things. It is also used in large quantities for coveiTiig roofs, and a beau- 
tiful black dye is extracted from it. Froi^. the juice of the birch-tree is prejpared the ordi- 
nary drink of the Letfes, their ‘ hirkenwewser,^ from which they also make vinegar; and in 
some districts they boll it into a sweet syrup, which serve them instead of sugar. For tho.se 
who are too poor to drink beer or mead, this northern wine is the only festive drink. The 
hirch-tree is, indeed, indispensable to these tribes, for it fiiniishes them with roof, clothing, 
funiiture, wine, vinegar, sugar, bedding, fire, medicine, and other things. ^ 

“ The Lettes are not at all fond of going on foot, and maJee use of their active little 
horses upon every occasion. The women always ride and understand the managing of 
horses as well as*‘the men. They go to their markets on horseback or in sledges, lland- 
baiTows audtwheelbarrows are unknown. They use their sledges and horses for carrying 
every thing, and a pound of butter, flax, or any little trifle, is conveyed in this way. They 
will often harness two horses to a sledge to cany a hare to market. They go to 
church on horseback or in sledges ; and wlien taking the dead to be buried, they place the 
coffin on a sledge, and ride behind it on hoi*sehack. The night- watching among tjic Lettes 
by the corpses of their dead resemble those of the Irish.” 
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The foregoing character of the Lelies has close affinity to that of the Egyp- 
tian fellahs. (See Egypt.) 

** Agriculture of the Esthoniam , — During the five centuries they have been subject to 
German sway, the Esthonians have scarcely adopted from their masters a single improve- 
ment in any of tlie useful arts, and they still cultivate, not only thei” own fields, but those 
of their lords, in the old Esthonian fashion. Barley, oats, and rye, are the kinds of grain 
most cultivated ; wheaten bread is never eaten but on great festivals. 

Horticulture is unknown among thu Esthonians ; they have neither flower, fruit, nor 
vegetable gai’dens. It is rare to see so much as a few stunted and solitary apple-trees 
growing in thei^* courtyards. Even potatoes are all but unknow;i to them, and cabbages 
are almost the only vegetable th^^y eat. The tending of bees is a very important part of 
their occupations. By means of thick trinks of trees, which they saw off and hollow out, 
and in wliicli they place Jieir beehives, they manage to preserve Ahese animals even through 
the piercing c(dd of the northern winter. They use honey in the making of cakes, mead, 
and all holiday dishes. 

The Esthonians are far bolder hunters and fishermen than the Lettes. An Estho- 
nian though alone, and armed only with a single-barrelled piece, will follow a bem* into his 
den, when a false aim is likely to be followed by certain death, not to the bear, but to the 
man. f, 

“ No branch of industry or manufacture is cariied on by the Esthonian with a view to 
commerce. Each man makes for himself every thing lu^ needs- In their houses tlie men 
employ themselves in making slodge-rimners, staves, hoops for casks, wooden plates, dishes, 
and spoons, or in preparing their sheepskins. The women, meanwhile, are employed in 
weaving, spinning, sewing, and bleaching ; in cutting torches out of birchwood, and in 
plaiting its bark into sandals. 'Phus have they gone on for a thousand years. 

“In the year 1804 Alexander issued an imperial edict, which materially changed and 
imjn’oved the condition of the ])easantry of Livonia and Esthonia. Couj'land remained in 
the same condition as before, until 1817, when- by the praiseworthy exoitions of the 
governor of the provinces. General Paulucci, Courland also was brought under the 
influence of the new law, and the emperor received at Mitau the thanks of the nobility and 
peasantry of Courland. 

“ The serfs were not, however, at once placed in the possession of their liberty ; fourteen 
years of a state of transition were to prepare them for emancipation. The whole en- 
slaved population of the country was divided into certain classes according to ages, 
and every year a fourteenth of each class w’as emancipated. In 1831 it was com- 
pleted, the year 1817 was taken as the normal year, by which future years were 
to be governed; that is, the labours performed by the peasants for their masters 
dm*ing that year were set down in each estate as measures for their future labours. 
Inventories were taken of the stock and implements b(;longing to each gesittde. These 
were declared fixtures on the gesinde^ and were to be deliv^*red to the farmer upon entering 
upon his farm, and delivered up on the expiration of his lease. The punishment which the 
master might inflict, as well as the labour he might exact, were distinctly fixed, and tribu- 
nals of the peasants themselves were established. The condition of the peasant of the Bal- 
tic is thus : he is no longer bound to the soil, but may, after half a year’s notice given to 
his lord, quit the estate. In the same way his lord, by giving him half a year’s notice, 
may force him to leave. A peasant’s situation must, however, become intolerable, before lie 
leaves the spotf where he has been born. They are continually in debt to their lords, who 
can by this means prevent their departure should they think fit, so that their emancipation 
has hithei-to been but of little benefit to the peasants. Nor can any good effects be pro- 
duced until the peasant has a right of acquiring and holding landed property, 

“ This, however, they have little chance of obtaining, as the governmeni diire not, if 
they would, on account of their other enslaved provinces, yielifull freedom to the peasants 
of the Baltic.” 
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AGUICULTURK OF THE KINGDOM OF POLAND. 

OvR informatioil relative to the agriculture of the kingdom is chiefly, from 
Mr. Jacob’s reports, and we have added such further information as we have 
been enabled to procure. 

The country which is now concentrated within the vice-regal kingdom of 
Poland is level, with scarcely an undulation, except where the courses of the 
rivers have formed channels below the general level of the country. 

In summer these rivers are but small streams ; but when they are swollen by 
the rains of autumn, and the melting of th^ snow*on the Carpathian mountains 
in the spring, they form large channels, extending on borti sides to a great dis- 
tance ; and their deposits, in many parts enriches the land, and it presents in 
summer the aspect of verdant and luxuriant meadows. In other parts the 
periodical swelling of the streams have formed morasses, which, until reclaimed, 
are not adapted for agriculture. ^ 

The plains,” says Mr. Jacob, ‘‘ which extend from the borders of one river ta ano- 
ther, are open fields, with scarcely any perceptible division of the land, and showing scarcely 
any trees, even around the villages. The portions of woodland on tlicse plains is very ex- 
tensive ; hut they are in large masses, with great intervals of arable laud between them. 

“ The soil is mostly sandy, with occasional mixture of a sandy loam ; it is very thin, 
resting chiefly on a bed of granite, through wdiich the heavy rains gradually pereolatg. 
Such a soil is easily ploughed ; sometimes two horses, or two oxen, and not unfreqUently 
two cows, perform this and the other operations of husbandry. 

“ This description of the kingdom of Poland is strictly applicable to six of the eight 
icaiwoodships or provinces into which it is now divided. 

“ To the south of the river Pilica, which comprehends the two provinces of Sandomir 
and Cracow^ the appearance of the land, and the face of the country improve ; and in pro- 
ceeding south to the banks of the Vistula, there is to he seen a more undulating district, 
and a more tenacious and fruitful soil. Much of the land is a clayey loam, requiring three 
or four liorses to ploiigli it, yielding when tolerably managed, crops of excellent wheat and 
oats ; and where the liusbaiidry is so good as to Iiave adopted the practice of sowing clover 
between the two corn crops, the produce is very abundant. 

“ The southern j)oiiit of this district forming now an independent republic, called, from 
the name of its capital, Cracow, is very fertile. It extends along the Vistula about 20 
miles, and contains in 500 square miles, or 320,000 acres, about 100,000 inhabitants. 

“ Some of the estates in Pqjand, belonging to the nobility of tlie highest rank, are of 
enormous extent ; but owing to the system of dividing the land among all the children, un- 
less a special entail secures a majorat to fuc eldest son, wdiich is in some few instances the 
case, much of it is possessed in allotments which we should deem large*; but which, on ac- 
count of their low value, and when compared with a few others, are not so. Of these second- 
ary classes of estates, 5000 acres and 6000 acres would be deemed small, and 30,000 
acres or 40,000 acres large. There are besides these, numerous small properties, some of 
a few acres, which by frequent subdivisions, have descended to younger britaches of noble 
families. 

“ The present owmers are commonly poor, but too proud to follow any profession hut 
that of a soldier, and prefer to labour in the fields with thefr own hands rather than to en- 
gage in trade of any kind. As titles descended to every son, and are continued through all 
the successors, tlie nobility liave become ver^'^ numerous ; but since the Emperor of liussia 
has gained the dominion over Poland, tlie use of titles has been restricted. No one can 
assume that of bai'on, unless his clear income from his estates exceeds 1000 guldens, or 
25/. ; none that of count whose rents are less than 3000 guldens, or 75/. ; and none that 
of prince, who has less than 5000 guldens, or 1 25/. 
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“ The wliolo of the lands are made alienable, be purchased by persons of 

any rank, and are actually held by some who are burghers or peasants ; the Jews alone are 
prohibited from becoming proprietors of the soil, though they have very numerous mort- 
gages upon it. When they foreclose, the lands must consequently be sold ; and as these 
Jews, who are the monied capitalists, cannot become purchasers, the prices they bring 
are very trifling. 

“ The most numerous class of cultivators are peasants ; they have a limited property 
in the lands which they occupy and the cottagt^ in which they live, under the condition 
of working a stipulated number of days 1 1 each week, on their lord’s demesne, and paying 
a specified quantity of produce, such as poultry, eggs, yam, and other things, in con- 
formity with ancient usage. 

The extent of these holdhigs vary, according to tlie quality of the land, and the 
quantity of duty work, or of payments in kind Avhich are to be fulfilled. 

On a large prope; !;y which I examined, the peasants hafl about forty-eight acres of 
land each, for which they were bound to work for two days in every week with two 
oxen. If their labour wtis further required,* they wore paid threepence per day for two 
other days, and if beyond that number, sixpence per day. On another prr)perty, 1 found 
the peasants had about thirty-six acres, for which they worked two days in each week, 
with two oxen ; when called upon for extra labour, they are paid sixpence a day for 
themselves ^jiand oxen for the next two days; or, if they work without their oxen, three- 
pence. If their labour is demanded the remaining two days in the week, the sum to be 
paid is made the subject of a special agreement. On one estate the peasants had but 
twenty-four acres, and did one day’s work themselves wdth one horse ; the rest of their 
labour was paid for iu money, by agreement made at the time it was required. Another 
proprietor, on land somewhat exhausted, granted to each of his peasants more tlian fifty 
acres of land, for which they w’orked with two horses three days in the week. There are 
seveial other instances of various rates of duty work, and the quantity of land which is 
appropriated for its performance. Some are of a luxurious kind. I was told that the 
inhabitants of two wdiole villages, near a princely domain, hold their lands on condition of 
employing a certain number of days in each week in cleaning the walks, and keeping in 
good oifier the pleasure-grounds which surround the vast castle of their benevolent and 
hospitable landlord. 

In general, this peasantry is in a condition of great distress, and involved in debt to 
their lonl. They are legally no longer slaves, or adstricti ghhee^ but de facto they are both. 

“ By the constitution promulgated in 1791, they Avere declared free, and that part of 
the constitution suffered no alteration under the dominion of the Russians and Pmssiaiis ; was 
confirmed Avhen the King of Saxony became sovereign, and was again assured in 1815, 
when the Emperor of Russia was enthroned as King of Poland. 

“ The peasants can leave tiieir land, but must first acquit the pecuniary demands of their 
lords. Fcav are able to do this, as most of them are in arrears. The lords must supply 
them with their oxen in case one dies ; their ploughvS and , other implements must be fur- 
nished to them by him, and in years of scarcity they become involved in debt for the re- 
quisite subsistence of themselves and cattle, ’ibis, together witli local attachments, and 
the habit of respedPb for their feudal superior, has in geTieral prevented the peasants from 
wandering away from the houses of their fathers, and from the protection of their chiefs. 
It thus rarely happens that the peasant quits the estate on which he has been bom, 
although occasionally it may occur when a declining property produces a necessitous 
peasantry- '• 

“ when a transfer is made, either by testament or conveyance, the persons of the pea- 
sants are not indeed expressly conveyed, but their services are generally the most valuable 
part of the property. ♦ 

‘‘ These people live in wooden huts covered with tliatch or shingle, coji;.isting of one 
room Avith a stove, around which the inhabitants and their Wttle crowd together, and where 
the most disgusting filthiness prevails. Their common food is cabbage, potato, sometimes, 
but not generally, peas, black bread, and soup, or rather gruel, without the addition of 
butter or meat. Their chief drink is water, or the cheap Avhiskey of the country, which is 
the only luxury of the peasants, and is drunk, whenever they can obtain it, in enormous 
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quantities. They use much salt with their veg^etable food, and in spite of the heavy tax 
on that commodity can never dispense with it at their meals. I was informed, ana saw 
reason to credit the account, that when the peasants brought their trifling quantities of pro- 
duce to the market- towns, a part of the money was first used to purchase salt, and tTie rest 
• spent in whiskey ; and a state of intoxication ensued, that commonly endured till the ex- 
haustion of the purse had restored them to sobriety. In their houses they have little that 
merits the name of furniture, and their clothing is coarse, ragged, and filthy, even to disgust. 

“ Mode of Cultivation, — The commem course of cropping is the old system of a whole 
year’s fallow, followed by winter com, and that 1^ summer coni, and then a fallow again. 
Thus one-thii d of the land bears iiotliing. The winter crop in the northern part of Poland, 
consists of wheat and rye ; the pro 2 iortioii of the latter to the former is nearly as nine to 
one, and the wheat enjoys what little manure is preserved. Thus the wheat actually cul- 
tivated does not occujiy more than onc-thirticth pjyt of the arable land. 

“ In the southern part of the kingdom the wheat bears a larg^ proportion to the rye, 
amounting, on the more tenacious soils, to a fifth; and even in some cases to a fourth part 
of the rye. 

The statements 1 could collect, and my own observations, led me to conclude the 
stock of cattle to be very small in pro|)ortion to the extent of land, and to the number of 
the inhabitants. 

“ No country can be miicli better adajited for tbe breeding of sheep than the greater 
part of the kingdom of Poland. Wlierevcr it is attended to with due skill, iJ is foupd to 
be beneficial ; but the j^ovorty of the landholders, and their want of knowledge of the 
advantages to he derived from that kind of live stocK, koejxs them from devoting their land 
to their jjropagation. 

“ Of the shee]) in Poland, the best are those in the iwovinco of Lublin ; but they are 
very infciior to the breed of Saxony. The cows are a smallish race, and generally k6l>t in 
bad condition, both Jis to food and cleanlimvss. They are for the most 2 )art stall-fed, but 
from negligence yield very little butter and no tolerable cheese. 

“ With the exception of a jiart of the two southornmnst juovinces, the soil of Poland is 
of such a thin nature, that wliere it is moderately farmed it can scarcely be made to bciir a 
medium crop of wheat more frequently than once in nine y<‘ars. I extnnined a farm in the 
province of Lublin, the proprietor of which is in easy circumstances, and ]>ossessos several 
other estates. The ijxtent of this farm is about 5500 acres. The live stock consisted of 
sixty milch cows, which ai*e let to a dairyman at about nineteen shillings per year each ; 
some few yoimg cattle, eigdit or nine horses, and between 500 and (iOO sheiq). 

Tlie plougliiiig is jKu-forined by two oxen, for which and for his own labour, two days 
in each week, tlic peasant Jjas a house, firing, and about forty acres of land, to which the 
manure made by his oxen is aj)p]ied. About 2000 acres is in this way in the occupation of 
the peasants. The numurc, therefore, of the cows, sheep, and horses, is applicable to the 
lord’s jjortion of somewhat more than 3000 acres, and sujqdics it with more liberality than 
is practised on any other land near it. The whole is under the jdougli ; there is neither 
meadow nor permanent jjastm*age. The rotation of eroj)s is as follows : — The first year a clean 
fallow, three or foiu* times ploughed ; the Ajcoiid year potatoes are jjlanted ; the third year 
wheat is sown, and in the following sj^ring clover amongst it. The fourth and fifth years, 
the clover is either made into liay, or used for the stall-fed cows and the liorses, or fed on 
the land by the sheep ; tlie sixth year peas, or buckwlieat are grown ; then it is fallowed 
for S year ; and the eighth year a crop of rye is grown ; and the ninth, or last year of the 
course, the land is sown witli barley, oats, and buckwheat. o 

‘‘ On this, which is considered a pattern farm, the seed and produce is as follows : — 
Potatoes, 20 bushels to die acre gave 200; wheat 2, gave from 16 to 20 ; rye 2, gave from 
12 to 15 ; buckwheat 3, gave 10 to 15. The barley and oats scarcely yield foiu: times the 
quantity sowcmL. 

‘‘ This fiwm k one of the few in which all the labour, except that of the oxen and their 
drivers, is paid for in money and not in produce. The common plan of thrashing is to give 
the thrasher a certain proportion of the com. This varies with the productive nature of 
the soil and the season, from the fourteenth to the eighteenth bushel. Here it was paid for 
at the rate of a florin, a trifle less than sixpence, for the korzec, a Polish measure somewliat 
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more than 3^ bushels ; the mowing, reaping, and other kinds of labour, were agreed for at 
proportionably low prices. 

<Mn the generality of farms, which are imder inferior management, the production 
would not be so great. If I were to generalize the whole of Poland, except the southern 
parts of the province of Sandomir and Cracow, I should not estimate the produce of grain 
to be more, if so much, as two-thirds that of tho estate in question. 

Haying noticed the two provinces which yield the best wheat, it may not be useless 
to observe in addition, that but some small portions of each are highly productive, and those 
at that extremity of the kingdom which is the farthest removed from the ports in the Baltic, 
at which alone their corn can be shipped for this country. 

“ The territory of the republic of Cracow is like the province of the same name in the 
kingdom. The marks of mr'^e £ ecdom allowed to exertion are visible in the extensive Reids 
of flax, and the enclosures with tobacco, maize, and a great variety of garden vegetables ; a 
part of it is likewise rich in mines of coal and calamine ; and gruat quantities of zinc, made 
flrom the latter, have been beneflcially exported to England, since the passing of the late 
law, by which the duty on it was reduced. 1 was informed that some of the northern divi- 
sions of this province were poor in its agriculture, but rich in its mines of iron, coal, and 
calamine. 

‘‘ The province of Galicia, a part of the ancient kingdom of Poland, but now added to 
the dominions of the Austrian empire, which stretches along the right bank of the Vistula, 
is, I believe, nearly as fertile as the southern part of the present kingdom of Poland, or the 
territory of the republic of Cracow. I found by the accounts I obtained at Thom, that 
very little wheat from that rich and extensive province had been conveyed down tho Vistula 
to the Baltic, though the access to the sea is as easy as it is from the south parts of the 
kingdom of Poland, or from Cracow ; yet the trade in corn is impeded by transit duties both 
id Poland and in Prussia .” — JacoVs lieport 

Russian official report on Poland for 1840, states, in addition to corn, &c., must be 
included Merino wool, of which the following quantities were exported by Poland in the 
year 1840 to neighbouring countries, notwithstanding that a severe murrain prevailed in 
many provinces : 

To Russia, 1016 qutls. 74 lbs. ; Austria, 23 qiitls. 26 lbs. ; Prussia, 29,994 qntls. 
29 lbs. ; Cracow, 4502 qntls. 87 lbs. Total, 35,537 qntls., value 8,881,608 florins. 

“In the preceding year (1839) Poland exported to foreign countries, 42,489 quintals, 
10 lbs. of wool, valued at 10,890,224 flonns, being a falling off in 1840 of 6951 quintals, 
96 lbs. of a value of 2,008,616 florins. 

“ The following quantities of various kinds of grain, &c., were exported in 1840: 

Wheat exported — 

To Russia . ... 135 korsecs. 

Austria • . . . 868 „ 

Prussia . . . 842,409 „ 

Cracow . . . . 28,231 „ 


Total . . . 871,643 „ vah^ed at 25,326,368 florins. 

„ in 1839 . 629,783 „ „ 16,358,017 „ 

Increase in 1840 . 241,860 „ „ 8,968,351 „ 

Rye— 

To Russia . . . 916 korsecs. 

Austria . . . . 14,201 „ 

Prussia . . . 316,776 „ 

Cracow • . . . 31,646 ,, 

Total . . 363,539 „ valued at 4,096,059 florins. 

„ in 1839 . 443,125 „ „ 4,692,546 „ 

Decrease in 1840 79,586 „ „ 596,487 „ 

VOL, ii. 4 y 
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Barley— 

To Russia 



13 koisecs. 


Austria . • • 

6,284 „ 


Prussia . 

29,775 „ 


Cracow . . . 

15,659 „ 


Total 

5L733 „ valued at 

39,539 „ ,, 

• 

498,100 florins. 

„ in 1839 . 

340,097 „ 

Increase in 1840 

12,194 „ 

158,003 „ 

Oats — 



To Russia . 

413 korsecs. « 


Austria . . . 

33 „• 


Prussia . . 

32,762 „ 

» 

Cracow . . . 

5,953 „ 


Total 

39,161 „ valued at 

247,694 florins. 

„ in 1839 . 

39,549 „ 

250,708 „ 

Decrease in 1840 

388 ,, „ 

3,014 f 

Colewort — 



To Austria . . . 

80 korsecs. 


Prussia . 

25,619 „ 


Cracow . . . 

358 ,, 


Total 

26,057 „ valued at 

660,371 florins. 

„ ill 1839 . 

25,428 „ ,, 

509,925 „ 

Increase in 1840 

629 „ 

150,446 „ 


“ The cultivation of cole wort has made rapid ]irogros9, consid^^rlng that it has only 
been lately introduced into Poland, and doubtless this new hranclx of agiicultural industry 
will be of stiU greater importance hereafter. 

‘‘ The total vidue of articles exported in the years 1839 and 1840, was as follows: 

In 1839 .... 37,189,887 florins. 

1840 44,608,644 „ 


Increase in 1840 


7,418,757 


“ The immense advances made in agiiculture in the last twenty-five years, in the king- 
dom of Poland, is worthy of being noticed. The population of Poland lias increased since 
the year 1815 by 1,500,000, being more than 50 per cent ; and considering that the 
quantity of corn annually consumed by vach individual amounts to 2 korsecs, it follows 
that there is an additional consumption of 3,000,000 korsecs per annum, over that in the 
year 1815. Prior to this year Poland was never able to export com to this amount, even 
m the most favourable seasons, after providing for the home demand. At present, on the 
contrary, Poland is enabled, even in bad seasons, to export corn to foreign countries in 
large quantities, after supplying the home market.” 


AGRICULTURE OF THE POLISH PROVINCES, EXCLUSIVE OF THE KINGDOM. 

% 

Lithuania, comprising Wilna, Minsk, Grodno. The area of Wilna is 
about 38,500 square miles, or 24,640,000 acres, population said to be 1,3575000- 
Its soil, climate, and productions are similar in many respects to those of Courland. 
Grodno. — The area is about 14,700 square miles, or 8,788,000 English 
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acres ; and the population about 600^000. The surface is an alluvial and sandy 
plain^ broken only by a few undulating chalk-hills. 

The principal agricultural product is rye, about 6,825,000 hectolitres of which 
are said to be produced annually, a third part of which is exported. 

Few other kinds of grain or vegetable are grown for food, but flax, hemp, and 
hops, are raised in considerable quantities. 

There is a large extent of pasture ; cattle-breeding is pretty well understood ; 
and the sheep yield good wool, which is a principal article of export. Iron, lime, 
nitre, and building stone arc found. The manufactures are not worth noticing, 
being a little woollen cloth and leather. 

The exports consist of corn, flour, cattle, and wool ; much of the produce is 
sent to Memel, Konigsberg, Vindau, Riga, &c. 

Minsk. — A government of Russian Poland. Area about 42,000 square 
miles, or 26,280,000 acres; population (1838) 1,034,800. Though one of the 
poorest alM worst cultivated parts of the empire, Minsk produces more corn, 
principally rye, than is required for home consumption. Hemp and flax are im- 
portant products, as are potash and tar. The rearing of live stock is mostly ill- 
conducted ; pasturage is good in some parts, but the sheep yield only inferior 
jvool. A great many bees are reared. 

Mohilef. — ^Area about I7j500 square miles, or 11,136,000 acres ; population 
(1838) 846,600. The soil is generally fertile; and though agriculture is extremely 
backward, nearly 4,000,000 chetwerts of corn are annually grown, a quantity 
considerably exceeding the home demand. Rye, barley, oats, hemp, and flax, are 
the principal products ; and in the gardens, hops, pulse, &c. Cattle and horses 
are very inferior, but latterly the sheep have been improved by crossing with the 
breed of Saxony. This is one of the most richly wooded of the Russian govern- 
ments. 

WiTEPSK. — ^Area 16,500 square miles, or 10,560,000 acres ; population (1838) 
717 ^ 700 . Notwithstanding the soil is of medium fertility, and agriculture in a 
very backward state, more corn is produced than is required for consumption. 
Hemp and flax are grown on a large scale, peas, beans, hops, fruits, &c., in the 
smaller enclosures. The grass lands are extensive, and a good many cattle and 
horses are reared, though of inferior breeds. The sheep yield coarse wool, and 
the honey is inferior. 

Tchernigoff. — Area about 28,000 square miles, or 17,920,000 acres; popu- 
lation (1838) 1,300,000; surface flat, and the soil fertile. All sorts of com are 
produced, but principally rye, barley, and oats. The total produce of the harvest 
is estimated at about 4,000,000 chetwerts; Flax, hemp, tobacco, hops, &c., are 
also cultivated. Oxen of a very fine breed are raised, and fattened to a great 
size. Free cultivators are common in this and the other governments of Little 
Russia. 
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Bialystock.— rArea 3436 square miles, or 2,199,040 acres; populatioTi 
about 260^000 ; surface flat, with some slight undulations ; soil generally sandy, 
but not unfertile. Agriculture is almost the only employment ; and considerable 
quantities of corn (especially rye and wheat) with linseed, hops, and timber, are 
sent to Dantzic andT Elbing. This province is only considered a sub-government. 

VoLHYNiA. — Area 22,750, or 14^348,000 acres; population (1838) 1,314,100. 
In general the land is fertile, producing at*an average a considerable surplus of 
com above the consumption. A good deal of flax and hemp is also grown. The 
climate, though comparatively mild, is not warm enough for the vine. The pas- 
tiflres are excellent. A ^ood many sheep, hogs, and poultry are kept. 

The Ancient Ukraine contains Poltaiva^ Kief^ Kharkoff^ and Podolia. 

PoLTAWA.— rArea estimated at 22,500 square miles, or 14,200,000 acres ; 
population (1838) 1,622,000; surface flat ; soil excellent: in some parts there is 
a scarcity of wood. This and the surrounding governments constitute what may 
be called the granary of Russia. It is one of the best cultivated districts of the 
empire : the return of the corn crops is said to be as 6 to 1 ; the total produce 
being about 6,506,000 chetwerts, of which about 1,500,000 are exported. The 
grazing grounds are excellent, affording pasturage for large herds of the fine 
Ukraine breed of oxen, and for immense flocks of sheep, the breed of which, 
has been latterly much improved. Some peasants have above 100 beehives. 

Kief. — Area about 20,000 square miles, or 12,800,000 acres ; population, in 
1838, 460,000. Principal rivers — Dnieper, by which it is bounded all along the 
East Pripet, which traverses its north division, and other affluents of the Dnieper. 
The surface is flat ; soil fertile ; so much so that, though agriculture be very indif- 
ferent, the return to most sorts of grain is said to be 6 to 1. Cattle numerous and 
of a fine breed. Horses small; forests extensive. Manufactures, exclusive of those 
carried on in the houses of the peasantry, can scarcely be said to exist. Com- 
merce is trifling, and mostly in the hands of the Jews. The principal town is 
Kief. In 1798 a fair, formerly held at Dubno, was transferred thither. It takes 
place during January, and is* attended by all the surrounding nobles, and nume- 
rous merchants. Provisions of all kiiids arc abundant and exceedingly cheap. 

Kharkoff. — Area 17,400’ square miles, or 11,136,000 acres; population 

1.334.000. This, like the other governments of Little Russia, has a flat mono- 
tonous surface, and a very fertile soil. It has nearly 470,000 deciatines of forests. 
All sorts of corn are raised, the produce in ordinary years amountihg to about 

5.000. 000 chetwerts, of which about 1,000,000 are exported. Flax and hemp, 
tobacco, hops, knd potatoes are also grown. Cattle are excellent, and there are 
few peasants without bees. With the exception of distilleries, which are nume- 
rous, and some tanneries and establishments for the preparation of tallow and 
saltpetre, manufacturing industry can scarcely be said to exist.’ 
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. The capital, Kharkoff, is the seat of a considerable commerce. Four fairs are 
held each year. If dependence can be placed on the official accounts, mer- 
chandize to the amount of 31,544,774 roubles was brought in 1833 to the first of 
these fairs, above two -thirds of which was disposed of. One of the other three 
is exclusively or principally for wool. 

PoooLiA. — Area estimated at 12,000 square miles, or 7,680,000 acres; popu- 
lation (1838) 1,548,000. The climate is healthy, and mild enough for the vine 
and mulberry to flourish in the open air. Soil stony, but in general very fertile. 
Corn is produced in abundarce ; the produce of wheat, in 1820, was estimated at 
6,000,000 chetwertSji a quantity exceeding the home consumption by one-third. 
Hemp, flax, tobacco, hops, beans, and various fruits are grown. The culture of 
the vine is not yet of any importance, and orchard and garden husbandry is con- 
ducted in a negligent manner. The pastures are luxuriant. Cattle-rearing is an 
important business, and many head are sent into Germany, where they are much 
prized for their beauty and excellence. The sheep yield but indifferent wool. A 
good many hogs are kept, as well as poultry and bees. 

AGRICULTURE OF THE PROVINCES OF CENTRAL RUSSIA. 

Moscow. — The area of this important province is stated to be 10,300 square 
miles, or 6,419,200 acres; population about 1,250,000. We have been unable to 
procure any satisfactory account of the agricultural produces of this government. 

Kostroma. — Area 38,400 square miles, or 24,576,000 English acres; popu- 
lation 1,063,800. Surface generally flat, and soil in most parts not fertile, marshes 
predominate in the north, and sand and clay in the south. The principal grain 
grown is rye, and the quantity is insufficient for the consumption. Flax and hemp 
are extensively produced. The cattle are few in number, and of indifferent breeds. 

Vladimir. — Area 17,600 square miles, or 11,274,000 English acres; popu- 
lation 1,133,200. Surface generally extensive plains, watered by numerous 
streams. The soil is not generally fertile, and a large portion of the province is 
occupied by forests, marshes, ponds, and heaths. Rye, barley, oats, summer 
and winter wheat, millet, peas, hemp, and flax, are grown ; but the corn produced 
is insufficient for the consumption. The gardens, and the apple and cherry 
orchards are numerous. Cattle-breeding is neither generally nor well 
attended to. 

Jaroslaw, or Jaroslav. — The area of this government is estimated to be 
about 14,000 square miles, or 9,040,000 English acres; and the population 
916,000. The surface is nearly altogether flat, and not very fertile. It is inter- 
spersed with lakes and marshes, and the Wolga and some of its large tributaries flow 
through this province. It produces hemp and flax of good and excellent quality. 
Rye, barley, wheat, oats, and peas, are grown, but not in sufficient quantity for 
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its population The annual produce of corn is estimated at about 2»000/X)0 of 
quarters ; the live stock of all kinds are described as inferior. Cherry and apple 
orchards are numerous. Timber is now becoming scarce. 

Riazan. — Area 14,988 square miles, or 9,667,000 English acres ; population 
1,309,000. The surface generally flat, and more corn is said to be grown than 
is consumed by the population. Tlio average produce of all kinds, but chiefly 
rye, is estimated at about 3,800,000 quarteri. Hops, tobacco, and several kinds 
of vegetables are produced. The pasture-lands are extensively let to graziers 
from the Ukraine, who drive their large herds from fhe latter to fatten in Riazan. 
The horses are of a good breed. Bees are gdnerally reared.^ 

Toula. — Area abouf 12,000 square miles, or 7,680,000 English acres ; popu- 
lation 1,040,000. This province is tolerably fertile, and produces a surplus of 
rye and some good wheat over the consumption of the inhabitants. The accounts 
given of the corn grown in Toula, as stated in the subjoined tables, are, consi- 
dering the more limited extent of this province, more highly exaggerated than 
even those of the corn grown in TamboiF. 

Kaluga. — Area 8500 square miles, or 5,440,000 English acres. The popu- 
lation 915,000. The surface is generally an uninterrupted plain, through which 
numerous streams flow. The soil is clay or sandy, and requires annual , 
manuring ; forests cover half the whole area, and the arable lands rather inore 
than one-third. The produce, chiefly rye, is not sufiicient for the consumption 
of the inhabitants. Some oats, wheat, barley, hemp, and flax^ are also grown ; 
the horses and horned cattle are inferior and scarce. 

Orel, or Orloff. — Area about 16,900 square miles, or 10,240,000 English 
acres ; population about 1,300,000 ; surface undulating, and the soil naturally 
rich and productive. The forests occupy more than one-fourth of this pro- 
vince. Agriculture is the principal pursuit of the inhabitants. The soil yields 
wheat, rye, and other grain. (See Agricultural Tables hereafter.) 

VoRONEJE, or WoRONETz. — The area of this province is estimated at 

31.000 square miles, or 19,840v000 English acres; population (1838) 1,507,200. 
The surface is diversified by undulatioES. The soil is generally fertile, and it is 
probably the most productive government in Russia. It is watered by the Don and 
several lesser rivers. It is stated that a good crop of corn of all kinds will yield 
about 1,000,000 quarters over the consumption of the inhabitants. Wheat, rye, 
barley, peas, beans, poppies, tobacco, hemp, flax, apples, cherries, ntelons, and 
vegetables, are all grown. The number of homed cattle, in 1839, was estimated at 

580.000 head; sheep 1,100,000 ; and 12,500 horses were kept in studs, exclusive 
of many kept* by the serfs. Bees form an important branch of rural industry. 

Koubsk. — ^The area of this province is estimated at 115,000 square miles or 

9.600.000 English acres, and the population at 1,700,000, of which 300,000 are 
free peasants. The surface is flat and occasionally undulating. The soil is re- 
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markably fertile but not generally mreW watered, and no navigable rivers flow 
through the country. Agriculture is in a barbarous state, yet Hassel states that 
wheat and rye yields 9 for 1. We doubt this. (See tables of agricultural produce 
hereafter.) Corn of which there is at all seasons a surplus over the consump- 
tion is preserved in caves (selos), for 2, 4, 6, or even 10 years. Hemp, flax, 
tobacco, hops, &c., are also produced. The pastures, which are rich, maintain 
large herds of tolerably good breeds of oxen, horses, and sheep. 

AGRICULTURE OF THE PROVINCES OF THE PLAIN OF THE WOLGA. 

Tamboff, or Tavbov. — ^The area of this province, is estimated by some 
Russian authorities at 21,000 square miles, and by Kortsakoff at nearly 25,000 
square miles, and the population 1,422,000. The surface is generally a vast 
flat plain. In some parts undulations occur, and towards the north, sandy, 
boggy, forest, and marshy lands : a great proportion of the province is 
covered wilEh fir and other trees. The towards the cast, has no wood 

of consequence, and the black mouldy soil is generally fertile. As not only the 
productive powers, but the actual produce of this province, have been held forth 
as alone sufficient to overwhelm all Europe with corn, and at the same time, 
ruin, if admitted at a low duty, the farmers of England, we shall detail at some 
length the information we have collected. 

An official account by Kortsakoff, formerly the lieutenant-governor of Tam- 
boff, distributes the area in 1832 and 1833 as follows: 

Dcciatines. 

Cultivated and cultivable lands ..... 2,226,177 

Meadows and pasture grounds . . . . . . 1,513,388 

Forests of the crown ..... 153,768 > i rdn 

Forests of individuals . . . . . 881,673 J ^ 

Towns and villages, with tlieir dependancies . . . 95,186 

Communal properties ....... 726,549 

Roads, marshes, and waste lands ..... 315,260 

Total 5,912,200 

Or, in English acres . . 15,689,200 

* 

It has been declared officially, and it has been repeated, and reprinted, fre- 
quently, for the purpose of showing the danger of allowing the importation 
of foreign com, that the province of Tamboff alone yielded 39,000,000 quar- 
ters. Now if ^e take M. Kortsakoff’s statement of the area, the greatest 
given by any one, — say at 15,689,200 English acres, 39,000,000 quarters would 
be about 20 bushels per acre : that is supposing the province of Tamboff were 
one great cornfield, without any part of it occupied by towns, buildings of any 
kind, roads, forests, swamps, heaths, marshes, pine barrens, or waters. The 
facts, however, are, that the soils, the seasons, the weather, and the crops, accord- 
ing to the official accounts of this, as has been described, the most fertile 
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province of Russia, are all remaricably variable ; and, that great scarcities of 
grain, for food, has frequently oocurred. Of the annual produce of corn, we 
have for different periods the following official statements, or rather estimates. 
In 1802, 9,294,827 chetwerts, or rather more than 6,000,000 quarters. In 1821, 
only 5,223,796 chetwerts. In 1833 the crop was stated as abundant, and 

800.000 chetwerts, or 560,000 quarters were exported to Moscow and St. Po^ 
tersburg. We then have an account of 10*000,000 chetwerts, being the produce 
of an ordinary crop ; and 17 , 000,000 chetwerts, that of a good harvest. Finally, 
a consular account is transmitted to England, stating that the province of 
*Kimboff produces 39,000,000 quarters of com, and the^ord com is at once 
translated into the word Wheat. 

The greater portion of the corn produced in Tamboff, as well as in all Russia, 
is not Wheat y but Rye. Some little wheat, however, is grown in Tamboff: from 

21.000 to 35,000 quarters. Oats, and buckwlieat, a black poor grain, which grows 
on sandy soils, constitute, next to rye, the principal grains grown. Hemp is cul- 
tivated to an important extent. The cattle pastured and fattened for Moscow 
and St, Petersburg are numerous, but are chiefly driven into Tamboff, for 
pasturage, from the steppes of South-Eastern Russia, and even from the Cau- 
casus. The horses, excepting those belonging to the nobility, are wretchedly 
inferior. There are about 1,140,000 sheep, and 700,000 swine in the province. 

The more recent exaggerations respecting Tamboff are contained in a work 
entitled Materials for a Statistical account of the Russian flmpire,^' published 
in the Russian language, by imperial permission, at the statistical department of 
the council of the ministry of the interior, St. Petersburg, 1839. 

The following extracts from that work were translated at St. Petersburg from 
the Russian. 

“ The government of Tamboff contains within its limits 5,912,222 deciatines,* of which, 
at the time of the general survey (1784) 1,700,000 wer^ covered with woods ; 600,000 in 
steppes ; 100,000 occupied by towns, villages, &c. ; 300,000 in waste lands ; and the re- 
maining 3,212,222 deciatines were arable, and under cultivation by 417,772 peasants, so 
that for each of these there wore 7^ deciatines. Since tlien more than 50 years have 
elapsed ; the number of the male peasantry have increased to 850,000 ; and nearly all the 
steppes and waste lands, and most of the woodlands, have been brought into cultivation. 
We can, therefore, without exaggerating, say, that at present the quantity of arable land in 
the government amounts to 4,500,000 deciatines, so that there are about five and one-third 
to each peasant 

“ The system pursued in this government, is to leave one-third of the ground fallow ; 
thus about 3,000,000 deciatinesf are annually sown with different sorts of grain. Four-fifths 
of the fields are of a rich black mould which, without the assistance of nttilaure, vields in or- 
dinary years 8 chetwerts, and in years of abundance (such as 1834, 1835, ana 1836), not 
less tnw 10 chetwerts per deciatine.;|! It is, therefore, to be believed that the quantity of 
grain, prodi&ed in the government during the last 3 years, was from 80,000,000 to 
90,000,000 chetwerts. § Let us suppose that from this quantity the consumption was — 1st 

* 1 Deciatine about 2.70 English acres. ^ f 8,1 00,600 acFM. 

{ 100 chetwerts =; about 70 quarters. § 56,000,000 to 63,000,000 

quarters! or 16,666,666 to 21,000,000 quarters per annum. 
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for seed, at 12 measures t>er deciaiine, ^4,^()0,000 chetwerts annually, or 1 3,500,000 in the 
3 years; 2d, for the support of 1,800,000 inhabitants, at 2^ chetwerts a year each, 
13,500,000 ; 3d, for the distilleries, 750,000; 4th, for feeding cattle, 5,250,000; and 
5th, for reserve, 1,000,000 ; in all 34,000,000 chetwerts. 

The principal mart for the grain of this government is St. Petersburg, by the navi- 
gable river Tina, To the ports of this river there arrived in 1834, 465 ; in 1835, 490 ; 
and in 1 836, 560 boats ; and as each of these vessels takes from 3000 to 5000 chetwerts, 
the exportation of grain for the three years by that channel (not from Tamboff only, but also 
from Penza and Saratoff ) could not have v,xceeded 7,500,000 chetwerts ; but at the end of 
1834 and beginning of 1835, an equal quantity may have been conveyed overland to the 
neighbouring nortliern and southern provinces. At any rate we iliink that, altogetlier, not 
more than 15,000,000 of chetwerts cr n have been exported from the government of Tam- 
bof during the three years; and allowiiig as much for the damage caused by animal, 
insects, <&rc. we are conviLced that in the government of TambcT, towards the summer of 
1837, there remained from 16,000,000 to 26,000,000 chetwci*ts, which are nearly suffi- 
cient for the consumption of three years, 

“ Nor will these quantities appear exaggerated to those who remember that the 
government ^f Tamboff easily passed the three consecutive years of failure, 1830, 1831, 
and 1832, and not only supported itself during that period, with the reserves of former 
years, but e^»)orted to tlie north and south of the empire, about 10,000,000 of chetwerts, 
at high prices, which improved the condition of the pi-oprietor, onh.anced the value of land 
50 per cent, gave great profit to the secoinl and third hands, and to the peasantry a hand- 
some recompense for their agricultural labour.” 

Extract from a Report presented to his Imperial Highness the Hereditary 
* Grand Duke, on the occasion of his visit to Tamboff in July, 1837- 

[Translation from the Russian.] 

The government of Tamboff contains 1,700,000 inhabitants, nine-tenths of whom 
are entirely occupied in agriculture. The extent of land under cultivation (arable) is from 

4.000. 000 to 4,500,000 of dociatines ; and as, according to their practice, one-third lies 
fallow, two-thirds of this land is annually sown with gi aiii and oleaginous seed. 

“ Rye occupies nearly one-half of this space, and produces on the average the tenth 
grain. The government produces annually from 8,000,000 to 12,000,000 chetwerts of 
this grain ; whereof about 4,000,000 are consumed on the spot for food and seed ; 

3.000. 000 distilled and transported by the Okat and the Volga, and the remainder is ac- 
cording to circumstances kept in g,»'anai’y. The price of rye in years of abundance, at the 
bazaars and places of embarkation, is from 3 to 4 roubles, B.N., per chetwert ; in 
ordinary years from 5 to 7 roubles, B.N. ; and in 1833, a year of scarcity, it rose to 
28 roubles, B.N. 

Wheats winter-sown, is produced to the amount of fi’om 30,000 to 50,000 chetwerts ; 
little of which is consumed in the provinces, the greater part being gi’ound on the spot for 
the supply of the capitals. Its price varies from 10 to 15 roubles, B.N. per chetwert. 

“ Oats, — About 4,500,000 to 6,500,000 chetwerts are grown annually ; the greater 
part of which is consumed in the provinces, a small portion going to the capitals. The 
price varies from 2 to 4 roubles, B.N., per chetwert. 

“ Buckioheat, — From 3,500,000 to 5,500,000 chetwerts are produced ; it forms the 
principal food of the inhabitants ; a considerable quantity goes to the capitals, and to sup- 
plying the mmay. Hie price is always the same as that of rye. 

Pea^ from 200,000 to 400,000 chetwerts are produced ; the greater part is conveyed 
to Moscow and to the southern provinces, and for supplying the fleet. The price of small 
peas varies from 6 to 8 roubles, B.N., per chetwert, and of large peas from 10 to 15 roubles, 
B.N., pep chetwert. 

Millet is produced to the amount of from 50,000 to 100,000 chetwerts ; but as it 
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requires virgin land, the produce diminishes every year. It is principally consumed in the 
capitals. 

Very little vrheat is sown in summer, and it is worked up with the winter com.* 

“ Mempseed^ lAnseed^ and Poppyseedy are produced to the amount of from 20,000 to 
50,000 chetwerts. 


Rbcapitulatton of the foregoing statement in British measure and money. Average 

exchange 1 Idf. pef rouble, B.N. 



Quantity in Quarters. 

Prices Quarter at the Bazaars and Places 

GRAIN. 

j ^ From 

I *1 

of Embarkation. 

r 


quarters. 

1 quarters. 

rin years of abundance, S^r. lid. to 5«. 2ld. 

Rye 

5,600,000 

[ 8,400,000 

1 

i 

1 In ordinary years, 6«. 64d. to 9.». 2d. 

] In 1833, which was a year of scarcity, it 
t rose to 36s 8d. 

Wheat 

1 21,000 1 

1 35,000 

138. Id. to 198. 75d. 

Oats 

3,150,000 

j 4,550,000 

2a-. 7dd. to 5s. 2ld. t 

Buckwheat 

2,450,000 

! 3,850,000 j 

IThe same price as rye. 

Peas 

140,000 

I 280,000 1 

5 Small, 7s. iOid. to 10s. 5td. 

( Large, 13s. Id. to 19s. 7Sd. 

1 

Millet 

35,000 i 

i 70,000 ; 

Other grains 

14,000 

1 35,000 

1 

i 

Total 

11,410,000 

! 17.220,000 

! 

f 


Now it is equally evident that the above statement is also greatly exaggerated. 
In the first place the extent of land under cultivation is stated above to be 
4,000,000 to 4,500,000 of deciatines. Mf. KortsakofF, who allows a greater sur- 
face to the province than any other writer, estimates the whole extent, including 
water, marshes, forests, meadow^ and pasture, &c., at 5,913,222 deciatines; and 
the arable land at 2,226,177 deciatines. 

The above account of 4,500,000 deciatines being solely under corn culture, is 
a palpable exaggeration; for, if the forests, marshes, and waters alone, were de- 
ducted from the largest estimate of the area of Tamboff, the remaining part would 
not exceed 4,500,000 deciatines; and M. Kortsakoff allows about 1,500,000 for 
pastures and meadows. So* that taking the highest estimate there could not have 
been more than 3,000,000 deciatines left for arable cultivation, and from this 
quantity must be deducted the spaces occupied by towns, roads, &c. Allowing 
as a mere basis of valuation that 3,000,000 deciatines of Tamboff w'ere one vast 
conifieldy without any deduction for sjeparations between iiiclosures, or any space 
left for other divisions, paths, &c., and deducting the one-third left fallow, ac- 
cording to the^ above statement, then the extreme quantity left for sowing would 
be 2,000,g00 deciatines, 6r\5,400,000 acres. The produce, at the lowest quan- 
tity given above, 11,410,000 qt^ters= 18f bushels per acre : taking the highest 
quantity 17^220,000 quarters, thX produce would be about 25^ bushels per acre. 
All the accounts of the produce of corn; in the province* of Tamboff, must, 
therefore, to those who will examine the foregoing statements, prove to have 
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been the most extraordinary exaggerations that could have been used, for the 
purpose of misleading the statesmen, and terrifying the landlords, and farmers, 
of other countries. After a careful examination of all the statements, and all the 
information, which we have been able to procure, we feel convinced that the 
province of Tamboff^ instead of producing 39,000,000 quarters of corn, or tlie 
quantity since diminished to 17^220,000 quarters, and in the worst seasons to 
11,400,000 quarters, has never during the most plentiful harvest yielded above 
10,000,000 quarters of all kinds of grain. 

Nijnei-Novgorod.— Th ^ area of this province has been variously stated at 
from 19,000 to 20,400 square miles: 20,000 square mibs, or about 12,800,000 
English acres, is probably near the true extent ; and the present population is 
estimated at 1,100,000 inhabitants. The surface is flat, with occasional unclula- 
tioiis : the soil wliich consists chiefly of flrie black mould, mixed with sand, is in 
general fertile ; it is better cultivated than most other parts, and is one of the 
most prodfictive provinces of Russia. The corn produced exceeds the consump- 
tion. Hemp and flax are extensively cultivated ; and various other crops and 
fruit are grown. Cattle, horses, and sheep are bred with care. 

TiMBiRSK. — ^The area of this province is estimated by some authorities as 
low as 24,200, and by others as high as 30,000 square miles ; 24,500 square miles, 
or 15,760,000 English acres, is probably near the true surface ; the populatioiL 
is estimated at 1,200,000. This country is a great plain, diversified with undu- 
lations. Its soil is black and generally very fertile. Rye, wheat, and other grain, 
are raised in more than suflicient quantities for home consumption ; and some is 
exported. 

Hemp and flax are extensively cultivated : tobacco, poppies, and various other 
articles are grown. The Calmuck Tartars are those who chiefly rear cattle. 

Penza. — The area of Penza is about 14,400 square miles, or 9,016,000 
English acres ; population, 988,000. The surface is flat, and but partially un- 
dulated. The soil is fertile and the climate more mild and settled than is com- 
mon to most other Russian provinces. Corn is exported. The forests are of 
considerable extent and value. The rearing of cattle, sheep, and horses, espe- 
cially the latter, is attended to with tolerable care. 

Saratov. — ^The area of this extensive province is estimated at about 
and as high as 112,700 square miles. Its probable limits include about 70,000 
square miles, or 44,800,000 English acres; population, 1,564,400. Salt lakes, 
and steppes occupy a great portion of Saratof. Agriculture is the chief pursuit 
of the inhabitants of the northern part of the country, west of the Wolga. The 
South-eastern division is a wide steppe extending to Astrakan and Orenburg. 
The Wolga flows across the whole province* The salt lakes are numerous, one 
of which yields, it is said, 10,000,000 poods of salt annually. 

Rye, wheats oats, millet^ and peas, are generally grown. 
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The average crops of Saratof, after supplying the home demand^ leaves a con- 
siderable quantity for exportation. Flax and hemp, peas and other vegetables 
are also grown. The culture of tobacco, hops, madder, and woad, is attended 
to chiefly by German colonists. Various fruits are raised : in some situations 
melon and grape thrive ; mulberries also ripen ; silk worms are bred, and bees 
form a branch of general economy. Live stock is reared on a large scale, merino 
sheep have been introduced in considerable flocks. 

Kasan. — The area of this Tartar province is estimated at 22,000 square 
miles, or 14,080,000 English acres. The surface ijf generally flat, but diversified 
with undulations and hiils. The soil is described as generally fertile, producing, 
with very rude culture, abundant crops of rye, wheat, hemp, flax, &c. The 
forests are extensive, and covering nearly half the province. Pasturage is now 
little understood or attended to. 

Astrakan. — The agriculture of this large province, the area of which is 
estimated at 83,000 square miles, or 51,480,000 English acres, is unimportant, 
owing to the barrenness of its soil, wdiich, w^ith the exception of the skirts and 
Delta of the Wolga, is occupied by two great steppes, one extending north-east, 
and the other south-west of the Wolga. These steppes are flat, and, with the 
exception of the sandhills, the soil consists of mud, salt, and sand, intennixedv 
and in some parts of extensive salt bogs. The heats are oppressive in summer, 
and the frosts severe in winter. Fruits, corn, &c., are cultivated in the Delta, 
but the agricultural produce of the province would not inaintnin the population. 
The breeding of horses is of considerable value ; and the fisheries of the Wolga 
and the Caspian, especially the sturgeon fishery, afford, witli various other em- 
ployments, the means of subsistence to the people. 

Orenburg. — This province lies chiefly in Europe and partly in Asia. Its 
area is estimated fit about 112,000 square miles, or 72,280,000 English acres ; 
population, 1 , 7715 ^ 100 ; soil very various. It is id some j)arts mountainous ; in 
others there are saline steppes, or marshes; the larger portion is, however, 
naturally fertile. The forests are very extensive. Agriculture is in a rude 
state ; and the chief wealth of the fnhabitants consists in their horses, cattle, 
and sheep. They have also camels, swine, &c. 

AGRICULTURE OF SOUTHERN RUSSIA. 

• i 

The region which lies between the Ukraine and the Black Sea and the Sea of 
Azof, and extending from Moldavia east to Astrakan, and the Caucasus, or the 
country conquered from the Turks, and from the Zdparog, and Don Cossacks, has 
been called by German geographers, and after them by the English and French, 
New Russia. The Russians themselves use no such designationfor these con- 
quered countries. 

The country called New Russia, comprehends Bessarabia^ Kherson^ Taurida, 
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and EkaterinoslaJ\ The Russian cabinet includes in its administration the 
country of the Don Cossacks, as under the government of Ekaterinoslaf. 

Ekaterinoslaf. — The area of this province is uncertain, but estimated 
at 35,000 English square miles by some, and by Sclinitzler at 25,500 English 
square miles, or 16,326,000 acres, and tlie population at 700,000. Other autho- 
rities estimate the population, as far back as 1827, at 826,000. The greater 
part of the province is one vast steppe. (See account of the Steppes hereafter.) 
It is not generally fertile; and grazing is the principal occupation of the inha- 
bitants, who possess great h ,rds of horses, cattle, sheep, hogs, goats, &c. Bees 
and the silkworm both thrive well. 

Kherson. — The area of Kherson is variously estimated at from 25,000 to 
36,000 square miles, or from 14,080,000 to 21,120,000 acres; population in 
1838, including the military colonies, 765,000. In the northern part the country 
is diversified with small hills and undulations, which arc chiefly covered with 
forests ; the remaining and most extensive part consists of a wide steppe, without 
wpod, and nearly all covered vrith high grass. Agriculture is in a very backward 
state. The rearing of cattle and sheep constitutes the chief business of the 
inhabitants. The breed of sheep has been much improved. Corn, flax, hemp, 
^iobacCo, liquorice, saffron, &c,, are all, however, to some extent grown. 

Taurida, including the Crimea, comprises an area estimated at 42,000 square 
miles, or 26,380,000 acres, with a population estimated under 400,000. The 
Crimea is united o:i the north to the mainland by the isthmus of Perekop, 5 
miles broad. Its estimated area is about 15,000 square miles. 

The portion lying north of the highlands of the Crimea consists chiefly of 
steppes, nearly without trees, and affording rich pasture, except where heaths, 
salt-lakes, and marshes occur. The climate is cold and damp in wdnter, and 
oppressively hot, and unhealthy in summer, especially tow’^ards the Putrid Sea. 
The as 2 )ect and climate of the other, or southern portion of the Crimean pe- 
ninsula, presents lofty mountains, rich slopes and valleys ; and the climate, of 
the valleys, and of the brows of the mountains facing the sea, is described as 
equal to that of the finest parts of Italy. Phe soil and climate ripens in perfec- 
tion the usual crops of wheat and other grain, flax, and hemp ; also tobacco, 
grapes, olives, figs, mulberries, pomegranate, oranges, lemons, &c. in great abund- 
ance wherever cultivated. It wants, however, a much greater population. The 
present inhabitants are far from industrious, and this rich land, consequently pro- 
duces, comparatively, little corn, or any other crop. In the steppe, of the north 
portion, some of the Nogai Tartars are said to possess as many as 50fi00 
sheep, and 1000 horses ; and the poorest possess generally 1000 sheep, and 10 
horses. The breed of horses is improved by crossing with Arab horses. The 
sheep are chiefly of the large-tailed Kirghis breed. Camels are numerous. The 
buffaloes are domesticated like the common ox or cow. Bees are generally 
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reared. The Noga'i Tartars of the Crimea are not now migratory, but they still 
dislike agricultural labour. Exclusive of the milk of the buffalo cow, and 
animal food, they live chiefly on millet. They grow some little wheat which is 
sent for sale to the southern part of the country. Wine of bad quality is pro- 
duced in the southern Crimea. Corn, flax, fruits, honey, wax, timber, &c., are 
the other products. Sufficient corn is not ^own for consumption, 

Donskago. — The country of the Don Cossacks, or Donskago, extends, south 
end west from Saratof, and west from Astrakan, to the frontiers of Voroneje and 
Ekaterinoslaf, and south to the Caucasus and the Sba of Azof : the portion sur- 
rounding the bottom of ^hat bay and the town of Taganroj^being taken from the 
Don Cossack^s country, and placed under the governor of Ekaterinoslaf. The area 
is estimated at 48 ,000 square miles, or 30,720,000 acres. The population, includ- 
ing the Zaparog Cossacks, wlio were allowed after their dispersion to settle in the 
southern parts, near the Caucasus, and the whole of the Don Cossacks, is not 
estimated at more than 400,000. The German colonists in the western division 
are, however, rapidly increasing the population. The Don Cossacks, who still 
consider themselves in a great degree independent, and have recently given un- 
easiness to the Russian government, inhabit the vast country north and east from 
Voroneje to Saratof and Astrakan. They give little attention to agriculture^, and 
their country, according to the authority of Pleschcyeff, is little better than a 
dry desert, interspersed with salt lakes* There must, however, in a country 
watered by the Don and some of its chief tributaries, be many exceptions to this 
general rule. 

The country extending from the Sea of Azof, to the Doneis, or principal west- 
ern branch of the Don, and from the lower Don west to the frontiers of Ekateri- 
noslaf, is settled chiefly by German colonists. The following is an account of 
these colonists written during the early part of 1843, at Taganrog. It is very 
interesting, but we take it as we do nearly every Ibtatement drawn up in Russia, 
as being, to say the least, somewhat exaggerated : 

The progress which cultivation has made in Southern Russia is extraor- 
dinary. With the exception of North America there is not perhaps a country in 
the world where the efforts of an active and industrious population have pro- 
duced such brilliant results in so short a space of time. It is not yet fifty years 
since the German Mennonists, having been compelled to expatriate themselves 
from Prussia, on account of their having been subjected to military service, 
arrived in Southern Russia. The Emperor Paul granted them valuable pri- 
vileges, wluch were confirmed by his successors., A vast territory was dis- 
tributed amongst those colonists (who were quickly followed by a crowd of 
other families from Wurtemberg, Baden, and Switzerland), on the left bank 
of the Moloschna, a small river which traverses the steppbs to the north of 
the Sea of Azof* Each family of Mennonists received sixty-five measures of 
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good arable land, and several other advantages were granted them. The Men* 
nonists in Russia are exempt from military service, and appoint their own 
judges. They are even permitted to distil brandy for their own use, which is 
considered an immense favour in Russia, where the monopoly of the fabrication 
of spirituous liquors produces an enormous revenue to the crown. The arrival 
of the members of this sect, who each brought a handsome fortune in ready 
money, was an excellent acquisition for an uncultivated though fertile country, 
which only required active arms to metamorphose it in a short time into a 
vast garden. It comprises xt present about fifty villages upon the left bank 
of the Moloschna, which are in a most flourishing condition. Nothing 
is more agreeable for a traveller who has traversed the immense and mono- 
tonous steppes inhabited by Nogayz Tartars than the appearance of those 
charming Mennonist villages, whose white houses covered with tiles are sur- 
rounded with gardens planted with fruit trees, and acacia-trees, not to be seen 
amongst tKe steppes. When one enters the dwellings of the Mennonists, it is 
easy to perceive that they live comfortably. Extremely simple in their dress, 
the Mennonists display a certain degree of luxury in the interior of their houses 
which is nowhere to be found in the Russian villages. The cleanliness of their 
habitations is extreme, and cannot be surpassed even by the Dutch. I am ac- 
quainted with a Mennonist named John Corneis, who resides in the village of 
Orloff, and w^hose private fortune may be estimated without exaggeration at more 
than 2,000,000 roi bles of assignation (about 100,000/. sterling). It. w'^as at his 
house that the Emperor Alexander lodged when he visited those countries, and 
where he was superbly feasted. John Corneis, who, though very devout, is 
considered as extremely sharp in money matters, took the opportunity of the 
emperor’s visit to obtain many advantages. The German colonists on the right 
bank of the Moloschna, w ho arc almost all Lutherans, have not been so highly 
favoured as the Mennonists. 'Having arrived without any capital, and possessing 
no resource but that generously aflforded them by the Emperor Alexander, their 
present condition cannot be compared to that of the Mennonists. They live 
comfortably, however, and contribute much by their activity to the rapid colo- 
nization of the vast territory which was formerly occupied by hordes of roving 
Nogayz. Those barbarians were compelled by the Russian government to fix 
themselves in villages, and to abandon their vagabond life, and addict themselves 
to labour, "fliey have built houses after the model of the German colonists, and 
have learned from them different branches of industry. The cultiyation of wheat 
is the most profitable branch of agriculture in the steppes. The anpual amount 
of wheat exported from the ports of the Sea of Azof is estimated at 300,000 chet- 
werts (9,600,000 lbs.), and if the colonization of the steppes proceeds with an 
equal rapidity, a double quantity may be exported in ten years hence. The new 
port on the Sea of Azof, called Perdjausk, which has existed but six years, is 
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already a handsome town, and contains 2500 inhabitants : its situation, in the 
neighbourhood of the colonies on the Moloschna, is so favourable that it may soon 
rival Taganrog. The population is composed of Greeks, Italians, and Russians, 
who have established themselves there to deal in corn. The port of Perdjausk 
is much better than that of Taganrog, where ships cannot anchor nearer than at 
a distance of six versts. Merino wool is, after wheat, the next most important 
article of produce in the steppes. This article, however, begins to diminish, as 
the price of wool has fallen considerably since the year 1831. At that period 
fine wool sold for 60 roubles assignation (2/. 10s. iA;erling) the pois (a weight of 
40 Russian pounds). At,present the price has fallen to 1/. .'v. British for the same 
weight. The Mennoiiists, who possess immense flocks of sheep, now sell their 
wool at an inferior price. Many fortunes in Southern Russia have considerably 
suffered by the fall in the price of wool, which has been experienced during the 
last four years.^^ 

STEPrr.S OF NF.VV RUSSIA. 

M. Kohl supplies the best information we have been able to procure rela- 
tive to the population, colonization, and agriculture of the Steppes of Southern 
Russia ; he says — * ^ * 

“ For the population of this country the Russian governmeut has scraped together 
fragments from half the nations of Europe, besides offering an asylum to the Jews, and 
forcing gipsies and Tartars, both equally averse to the labours of the field, to assist in 
forming the agricultural colonies. Large tracts of land have been gri.nted to the German, 
Hungarian, and Bulgaiian colonists, and estates have been given to tlie Russian and Polish 
nobles on condition of bringing them into cultivation. In some places sanctuaries have 
been created, where runaway 5(»rfs from the interior of Russia or Poland may settle as 
freemen. The main body of tlie population is, however, cverywliero Malorossian.’^* 

“ All the Jewesses in New Russia and in Little Russia, as far as Galicia, wear a huge, 
stiff, and very unbecoming cap, of which the foundation is usually of black velvet, over 
which is formed a complete network of pearls, and this ornament they call rnushka^ With 
rich and poor the mushka is always nearly the same in fdrm, the only difference being iu 
the quantity of pearls attached to it. A girl in this way often carries half her fortune on 
her head, for these caps are generally worth from 500 to 1000 roubles, and some of tbeiu 
are even valued at 5000 or 6000'. 

The mushka is woni alike on holidays’and working days, in the kitchen and the pro- 
menade, and the head is often resplendent with pearls, when all the rest of tlie costume 
consists of mere rags. This fashion gives rise to a very extensive trade in pcai'ls at Odessa, 
Taganrog, and other ports of the Black Sea. Within the geographical limits of the 
mushka there are supposed to be about 2,000,000 Jews. Now, supposing that among 
them there are only 300,000 adidt women, and that only Half of these weyr mushkas , — 
though, in point of fact, none but the very poorest, and the few that affect an aiistocratic 
tone, are ever to bo seen without the distinguishing ornament, — and supposing that, on an 
average, each is only worth 500 roubles. This calculation alone will give an amount of 
76,000,000 voubles, about 3,100,000/. sterling invested in the Jewesses caps. 

The military colonies of South Russia, which furnish the cavalry with both men and 
horses, contain about 60,000 men. Their villages are very regularly built, all on the 

« 

* See brief account of the races in Russia hereafter, which we find necessary to introduce in 
illustration of the power and resources of Russia. 
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same plan ; the streets planted with rows of trees ; the houses of officers and soldiers simple 
but extremely clean, containiiig nothing more than what is strictly Tiecessary. The dwell- 
ings^.of the generals and superior officers are sometimes oddly contrasted with tlieir high- 
sounding titles ; but it is interesting and cuiious to see hussars and cuirassiers in full 
uniform, with their sabres at tlieir sides, labouring behind the plough, or driving their 
wild herds over the grassy steppes .” — KohVs Rmsia, 

The Agricultural MUitarv Settlements of Russia, established in 1818. — The 
first expense of thcde colonies was 'enormous, Tw'o large tracts of country were 
appropriated to them. One for the infantry, on a plain in the province of Novgo- 
rod, in Northern Russia, was distributed among two divisions of the line, under 
Prince Schahofskoi. The second, or cavalry settlement, was established in South 
Russia, on crown lands, where five divisions of cavalry \>ere placed under General 
De Witt, and divided into brigade, regimental, company, and individual allot- 
ments. Each of the last was appropriated to a military agricultural family, con- 
sisting of an old soldier of good conduct, as the head ; a comrade of middle 
period of. service, as his assistant; and a recruit. The first was exempt from 
heavy duties ; the others were regularly trained and exercised. The effective 
companies for immediate service were composed of soldiers of tlie middle scries, and 
the reserve of the two others. A general inspection annually takes place after 
harvest. They are allowed to marry, and the children are instructed to read 
and write, and learn some kind of trade. The most efficient of the invalids 
constitute a police. The period of soldiers’ service was fixed at 20 years ; after 
which they may enter the reserve service for 5 more, and retire on invalid 
pension ; or if strong and healthy, and remains, he may receive a badge and 
double pay. The occupants received, in the first instance, a complete outfit of 
agricultural implements. Villages, with neat churches, suitable houses, and 
iiospitals, were built for them in central situations. Seed, and materials of vari- 
ous kinds were provided at first. Eventually, each settlement was held to provide 
for its own subsistence, and^^o have a considerable store of provisions ready for 
any emergency, or on being called on active service. These settlements were 
exempted from taxation. The officers, according to their rank, were charged with 
the government of the settlements ; and were made responsible for divisions, 
brigades, or regiments, being able to take tha field, mounted and accoutred, 
whenever ordered to be called out. All the duties are the same as in canton- 
ments. Officers of the day are regularly appointed ; and punishments for offences 
are the same as in the regular army. J^ach regiment has its loan fund. The 
cavalry have a great advantage in the men having been made to ride from boy- 
hood. There is an establishment belonging to each division for the breeding of 
horses ; and each regiment has a stud of not less than 30 stallions and 300 
mares : as much as 200/. sterling has been paid for the stallions. Tlic effective 
duration of a troop horse is 8 years. 

‘‘ In the neighbourhood of Yelisabethgrody^ says M. Kohl, “ there are several German 
colonies which thrive and fatten visibly in the steppe, and yield every year a number of 
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superfluous young people who find employment in the neighbouring towns as mechanics, 
innkeepers, &c. 

The brittle limestone which lies everywhere beneath the mould and clay of the stpppe, 
forms the principal building material from this part of the country to the shores of the 
Euxine, wood being excessively scarce. This stone is so soft and crumbly, that it can be 
worked like wood with, the saw and hatdiet. The towns of Odessa, Nikolayeff, and the 
villages of the German coloiiists are built of this stone. It looks well when new, but its 
beauty and durability lasts but a short tiifie, for the stone, in reality, is so soft, that one 
can bore a hole into it with a stick, and so porouf that it sucks in moisture like a sponge, 
and lets in wind through walls three feet thick. Of course all edifices constructed with 
it go rapidly to decay, and the steppe villages and towns are covered with new ruins. 

‘‘ Sebastopol, Nikolay eff, and the subinhs of Odessa, a|p full of such ruins. 

, The fertility of the country decreases as we approach the Black Sea ; for, though the 
soil is as rich and deep as ev^, the entire nakedness of the gi’ound^s unfavourable both to 
the garden and the field, and renders it only fit for pasturage. In the immediate vicinity 
of Odessa and the other large towns, indeed, largo tracts are kept under the plough, but 
this is simply owing to the demand created by those towns ; the real granaries of Odessa 
are in Bessarabia, Podolia, and Little Russia. 

“ This Avhole region, it cannot ho denied, must be tedious to travellers in general, but 
I cannot say, for my own part, I experienced mncli weariness. The mere consipiousness cf 
finding myself at last on the genuine steppes, those immeasurable gi’assy fields, wdierc^ for 
InnulnHls of miles, no break occurs in the unilbrmity of the verdant ocean, where a calf 
that began to graze at the Caq)athian mountains, might cat its way to tlie wall of China, 
and arrive there a full-grown ox. This mere consciousness, I say, occupied my imagination 
so much as to exclude all thought of ennui. The mighty movements of nations that have 
taken place here in past ages, the singular lives of its present iidiahitants, their vast herds of* 
cattle and horses, tlieir countless flocks of fat-tailed sheej), the apparent boundlessness Oi the 
steppe, — nay, the very rapidity of our own movement, sufficed to keej) off every thing like a 
feeling of weariness, altliough the extreme uniff»rmity of the scene made us feel as il’ we were 
on a treadmill, and wore newer really stirring from the spot. ^ 

“ At those villages which belong to one landlord, we were always sure to find a quantity 
of fine large greyhounds. They are almost the only dogs used for the chase on the steppe. 

“ The rich lords of the steppe also keep other dogs, and sometimes carry on hunting 
expeditions on a large scale. 

The wolf-chase on the steppes is peculiar. A thicket, in which wolves are supposed 
to lie concealed, is surrounded by nets. In front of these nets the hunters station them- 
selves with their fowling-[)icces, and heliind them stand the peasants with spears and pitch- 
forks. The drivers and dogs then enter the thicket to jeare the wolves into the plain. 
Those wolves that escape the tubes of the hunters, entangle themselves in the nets, where 
they arc speared or pitchforked by the peasants, and sometimes taken alive. The genuine 
Cossack of the steppe, how'cver* uses neither musket nor pitchfork, but mounted on his 
trusty steed, depends only on his well-plaited nagaika or whip, with which he rarely fails to 
cut down a wolf as with a sabre. * 

“ The roads from station to station are in their best condition during the months of 
April and May. In the beginning of the spring, on the melting of the snow, the steppe is 
absolutely pathless and impassable, for the whole of its deep rich soil is changed mto a 
tough miry paste. Art has done but little for these roads, .except digging smSl ditches, 
thirty-six fathoms from each other. Besides this, on the great roads, small pyramids have 
been erected at certain distances to mark the way which would otherwise be lost in w’inter. 
So imposing a breadth is given to these roads on account of the great herds of cattle which 
pass through them to the slaugliterhouses of Moscow’ and St. Petersburg, and to the great 
Salgans (estJlhlishments for the boiling of tallow) at Odessa, Kherson, and Taganrog. 
The road serves at the same time as a pasture-ground, the cattle eating their way as they 
go. The trading caravans, which travel to and from the Black Sea, also camp out upon 
these roads. They mostly consist of from 30 to 40 waggons drawn by* oxen, but sometimes 
amount to 300 or 400. It is singular that in rainy weather the skins of the oxen become 
sore when drawing, so that the caravans cannot proceed until the rain is over. 
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Throughout the whole of Southern Russia the summer is the principal time for trade 
and commercial intercourse. In the north exactly the contrary takes place. 

« We visited Adyamka, a military colony of lancers near Nikolayeff. The men lived 
like genuine Troglodites, in houses dug in the earth, but for their horses a very handsome 
range of stables had been erected. An imperial stud was connect* d with the colony, and 
in the stud we were assured, there were English stallions that had cost as much as 20,000 
roubles. These horses are not turned out into the steppe like tlie others, nor were we ad- 
mitted into the stables to see them. Wood, w^ were told, cost here from 50 to f>0 roubles 
the cubic sash (7 English feet), and at Odessa it is often 80. Firewood is often brought 
to Odessa by land-carriage, a distance of 30 GormaTi miles.”— Russia. 

Bessarabia. — The most south-westerly province of Russia in Europe. The 
area of Russian Bessarabia is estimated at 12,000 to 16,000 English square mijes, 
or at 7,680,000 to x0,040,000 English acres, and the population at 600,000. 
The part extending towards Galicia is hilly and wooded ; the remaining part 
is nearly all a level country ; the soil is generally fertile, and, with the excep- 
tion of marshes and level places covered with reeds, extending along the Da- 
nube, is^ generally well adapted for agriculture. Tlie cultivation is rude ; 
yet • Malte Brun says, The lakes or stagnant waters are covered with 
reeds, and in the plains between the marshes, the ox, buffalo, and bison, wander 
among pastures where the herbage rises to the height of their horns. In the cul- 
tivated land millet yields 100 and barley 60 fold ! (10 fold would be nearer the 
* trurii.) Tlie liorse and the sheep exist in a wild state.^^ 

Wheat, barley, and millet, are growm. 

By the official accounts of the quantity 139,141 chetwerts (sown in 1829,) the 
produce was no more than 651,320 chetwerts, or about 5 to 1. Hemp, flax, and 
tobacco, are grown in considerable quantities. The breeding of cattle is, how- 
ever, the chief pursuit of the inhabitants, both for exportation alive, as well as for 
their hides, tallow, &c. 

AGRICULTURE OF THE REGION OF THE CAUCASUS. 

« 

The soil and vegetation of the region of the Caucasus appears to be generally 
rich and luxuriant. Spencer says, However high the ascent, we see luxuriant 
vegetation mingling even with the snow o2 centuries.^’ To every production, whe- 
ther corn, trees, shrubs, fruits or flowers, grr.ss'as or roots, of the w- armest lati- 
tudes of the temperate zone to those of the highest Alps, the soil and climate of 
the Caucasus are adapted. The ill-cultivated arable land of the northern lower 
districts, aivi the meadows are all of the most fertile character, and as the ascents 
increase, the mountain sides are covered with luxuriant wood. 

The table-lands and brows of the southern parts are luxuriantly rich and 
varied in their productions. The low boggy and marshy borders oof the Cas- 
pian and Black Seas are covered with rank and generally almost impene- 
trable vegetation. The forest trees are oaks of different kinds, cedars, beeches, 
cypress, junipers, boxwood, spruce firs, hazels, alders, walnut, &c. Dates, palms, 
jujubes, quinces, cherries, olives, wild apricots, apples, pears, vines, pomegranates, 
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mulberries, and figs, grow wild in all the w'armer valleys ; and vines twdne round 
the trees, to a considerable elevation up the mountains. 

Rye, barley, oats, wheat, and millet, may be plentifully raised, even as high 
as 7500 feet above the sea ; the southern plains and valleys produce cotton, rice, 
flax, hemp, tobacco, and indigo, wdth every variety of fruit, cucumbers, melons, 
&c. Bears, Avolves, lynxes, jackals, ^oxes,^ wild-cats, deer, weasels, polecats, 
ermines, and moles abound. Hares, partridges, grouse, and various kinds of 
game are abundant. Wild cattle, goats, chamois and sheep with peculiarly long 
wool are numerous. The bee and silkw^orm also thieve, and honey once formed 
a valuable branch of exj^tyt to Turkey. « 

Circassia is the most extensive and important region of the Caucasus, of 
which it occupies nearly the wdiole northern slope, for a length of about 480 
miles, and a breadth of from <10 to 100 miles : area about 34,000 miles. On 
the south and w^est a ridge of the mountains separates Circassia from Mingrelia 
Georgia, Imcritia, and Abchasia. Tlie north limit is bounded by the rivers 
Kuban and Terek, wdiich separates Circassia from the lowlands, of the Blrck 
Sea and lands of the Zaparog, and Don Cossacks. The Russians have colonies 
in the Caucasian steppe. 

The Circassian horses are highly famed, and equal to the best Arabian. X'ive * 
stock are remarkably abundant. Agriculture is in a rude state, though the coun- 
try is remarkably fertile, and capable of yielding all kinds of grain and fruit. 
Lead and copper are found ; and saltpetre is very abundant. • 

Georgia, the next great division of the Caucasus, is about 175 miles long; 
its average breadth from 100 to 110 miles. The area is estimated at about 

18.000 square miles, or ll,/)20,000 acres, and tlie population at between 

300.000 and '1 00,000. The soil is very fertile, and agriculture and rearing of 
cattle are the chief cnqdoyments of tlic inhabitants. Wheat, rice, barley, oats, 
maize, millet, lentils, madder, hemp, and flax, arc generally cultivated articles; 
cotton grows in a wild state, and is also cultivated. Georgia is noted for the ex- 
cellence of its fruits, especially its melons and pomegranates ; and many kinds 
of fine fruits grow wnld. Vineyards arc very generally extended, and the produc- 
tion of wine is one of the principal sources of employment. It is strong and 
full bodied, with more bouquet than port or rnadeira; but from having very 
little care bestowed in its manufacture, it keeps badly, and casks and bottles 
being for the most part little known, it is kept in buffalo-skins, smeared inside 
with naphtha, which gives a disagreeable taste, and causes it to become acid. 

The Geej^rgians have the reputation of being great drinkers : the daily allow- 
ance of a labourer is four bottles, and an inhabitant of Tiflis drinks daily a tank 
of between 5 and 6 bottles. The heavy plough used requires six or eight buffaloes 
to draw it; the harrow is a felled tree, and a great quantity of the corn is wasted, 
owing to its being trodden out by buffaloes. The horses and horned cattle equal 
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the best European breeds in size and beauty, and the long-tailed sheep aflford 
excellent wool. Game of all kinds is plentiful. 

The houses of the peasantry, even in the most civilized parts, are nothing 
more than slight wooden frames, with walls made of bundles of osiers covered over 
with a mixture of clay and other matter, and a roof of rush — the fire is in the 
middle, and the smoke escapes through the ceiling, roof, or the door. In the 
houses even of the nobility, the walls are sometimes built of trunks of trees ce- 
mented with mortar. The roads, except that across the Caucasus to Tiflis, are 
in a wTctched condition. The vehicles in use are of the rudest kind, and all com- 
modities, except straw and timber, are conveyed upon horses, mules, asses, or 
camels. The inhabitants never ride except on horseback. The Russians have, 
howTver, introduced many improvements into Georgia, as well as into the country 
east and north-cast of the Caucasus along the Caspian. 

’ AGRICULTURE OF SIBERIA. 

Siberia, exclusive of Karntschatka (to which we have in another part 
briefly alluded), is divided into three extensive governments ; viz., Irkoutsic, 
comprising an area of 1,250,000 square miles, or 800,000,000 acres ; estimated 
•population, only 210,000. Tornsk^ area 225,000 square miles, or 143,900,000 
acres; estimated population, only 215,000. TohohlCy area 55,000 square miles, 
or 35,200,000 acres; estimated population, in 1838, 685,000. Karntschatka has 
an area of 250,000 square miles, or 160,000,000 acres. The whole of Asiatic 
Russia, including Siberia, Karntschatka, Astrakan, and the Circassian States, 
comprising a surface of 1,878,000 square miles, or 15^ times as great a surface 
as the United Kingdom, has only a population estimated, at the most, not to ex- 
ceed 3,823,000 inhaliitants. This being probably near the fact, the agricultural 
infertility of the country may be easily admitted. Toho/sk is by some authorities 
estimated to comprise a much more extensive area than the estimate we have 
given. In the south-west and southern parts of this government there are large 
districts of good pasture lands, and considerable quantities of oats, barley, and 
buckwheat, are raised. There are also many exl _nsive forests in Tobolsk. 

Tomsk. — The southern parts of this government has forests, extensive pas- 
tures, and the same productions are raised as in Tobolsk. 

Irkoutsk. — There are many parts of this vast region capable of cultivation; 
and it affords in most of its southern districts good pasturage. The district of 
Krasnojarsk, is the most productive in corn, horned cattle, horses, beef, flour, fisli 
game, &c., which are stated to be remarkably good and cheap at the papital of the 
district. There are extensive forests of timber. Hunting wild animals for their 
skins is, however, the chief pursuit of the inhabitants of the whole region of 
Irkoutsk, as well as of the scattered inhabitants of Karntschatka. 
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TABULAR STATEMENTS OF THE PRODUCE OF RUSSIAN AGRICULTURE, 

Estimate of the produce of Grain in the whole empire of Russia, according to 
Weydemeyer's General Statistical Tables, published in the year 1828. 
Average quantity sown, more than 60,000,000 chetwerts. 

Average produce, 5 for 1 sown. 

Total average produce, about 300,000,000^ chetwerts, or about 210,000,000 

quarters. 

Estimate of the Produce of Grain in Russia in Europe (not including Poland, 
*che grand duchy of Finland, and the provinces of Isialystock and Bessarabia), 
according to SchnitzleVs Statistics of Russia, 1829 and 1%35. 

Average quantity sown, 50,000,000 chetwerts. 

Average produce, 3^ for 1. 

Total average produce, 181,000,000 chetwerts, or about 126,500,000 

quarters. « 

Total average consumption, including seed and the supply of distilleries, 

141,000,000 chetwerts. 

Total average disposable surplus, 40,000,000 chetwerts, or about 28,000,000 

quarters. 


Abstract of the Produce, Consumption, and Surplus, of Grain in Eleven Provinces of 
Central Russia, from which St. Petersburg draws Supplies ; founded on Estimates given 
by the Russian Corn-merchants. • 




C R 

O P s. 

* x ; 

SURF 

L U S. 

Names 
of the 

GoTcrnmcxits. 

Quantity 

Sown. 

Ordinary. 

Abuiulaut. 

B 3 a! 

5 'ywj 

In Ordinary Years. 

In Yearn of 
Abunilniicp. 



From To 

From To 

C *3 

From To 

From To 

lUasan. 

Koursk 

Orel 

Tainboff 

Toula 

Kaaan 

Simbirsk 

SaratofT 

Voroneje 

Viatiui 

Penxa 

1,600,000 

l ,760, fMK ) 

1,800,000 

2,200,( KK ) 

2,260,000 

1.270.000 

1.320.000 
1,000,000 
1,000,000 

1.91.3.000 

2.300.000 

0,( HK ),0()0 7,600,000 
0,300,000 7,700,000 
6,800,000 8,600,000 
8,000,000 1( J ,000,000 

7.800.000 10,( MM ),000 
4, r >( M »,000 6,600,000 

4.700.000 6,900,060 

6.600, ( MK ) 8.000,( M )0 

6.600.000 7,300,000 

6.600, ( K )0 8,500,000 
8,000,000 10,600,000 

10,000.000 12,000,000 
10,600,000 12,000,()00 
11 300,000 12,700,000 
17,000,000 18,000,000 

13.600.000 14,600,000 

7,600,000 8,200,000 
7,800,000 8,7 iK ),000 

ll ,200,0 (Mj 12,800,000 
9,500,008 11,500,000 
,11,300,000 1,3,000,000 

13.800.000 15,000,000 

4,000,000 

4,800, C ) t :0 

4,5{ M ),000 

6.500.000 

4.500.000 
4,000,000 

4.000. 000 

5.000. 000 

4.600.000 

6.000. 000 
4,300,000^ 

2.000. 000 3,500,000 

1.600.000 2,900,000 

2.300.000 4,100,000 

2.500.000 4, .500,000 

3.300.000 5,600,000 
.500,000 1,600,000 
700,000 1,900,000 

1,500,( K )0 3,000,000 

1.000. 000 2,700,000 

1.600.000 3,-500,000 

3.700.000 6,200,000 

6,000,000 8,000,000 
6,700,0( K ) 7,200,000 
6,800,000 8,200,000 
11, .500,000 12,600,000 
9,000,000 10,100,000 

3.600.000 4,200,000 

3.800.000 4,700,000 

6.200.000 7,800,000 
4,9( K ),000 6,! KK ),000 

6.300.000 8,000,000 

9.600.000 10,700,000 

Chetwerts . . 
or 

Qaartera ... 

19,603,000' 70,800,000 89,000,000 
13,062,100 49,600,000 02,720,000 

123,600,000 138,500,000 

86,450,000 96,960,000 

60,200,000 

35,140,000' 

20.600.000 39,400,000 

14.420.000 27,580.000 

73.300.000 88,300,000 

51.310.000 61,810,000 
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Average Produce of the Eleven Provinces comprised in the foregoing Table, according 
to the Estimates of the Russian Corn-merchants, and the estimates given in Schnitz- 
'ler’s Statistics of Russia. 



Russian Corn-merchants. 

c 


NAMES OP 
GOVERNMENTS. 

Average of 
Years of abun- 

di.tlCV. 

Average of or- 

dinary Years 
and Years of 
abundance 
combined. 

Average of 
ordinary 
Years. 

Schnitzler’s 

General 

Average. 


In " Great Rusala.” 

VKK) 

11,2.W,000 

12,(KK»,(K)0 

17,f>00,(K)0 

14,050,0(X) 

8.875.000 

9.12.5.000 
0,H50.000 

1.3.250.000 

11.47.5.000 

6.750.000 
7,000,000 

7.700.000 
9,000,000 

8.900.000 

5,.52.5,000 
8,200,000 
8,100,000 
• 9,(«0,000 
6,700,000 1 

The division 
denominated 
Great RusMa,” 
contains 16 Go- 
vernments, and 
comprises Mos- 
c<iw and St. 
Petersburg. 



Tamhoir 

Toiila 


On the Volga, Stc, 

Karad 

65.800.000 

7,000,000 

8,2.'i0,000 

12,000,000 

10.500.000 

12.1.50.000 

14.400.000 

52.575.000 

6.47.5.000 
6,77.VK)0 

9.625.000 

8.47.5.000 
9,K50,000 

11.825.000 

39,350,000 

6.050.000 

5.300.000 

7.250.000 

6.4.50.0 0 

7.550.000 

9.2.50.000 

37,005,000 

SimhinilL .............. 



Saratoff 



Viironpfe 



.......... 

4.070.000 

9.100.000 







Chetwerts.. . . 

131,000,000 

105,600,000 

60,200,000 

75,075,000 


or 

Quarters .... 

91,700,000 

73,020,000 

.50,140.000 

.52, .522,000 



EXTRACTS FROM CONSULAR REPORTS. 

• 

' St, Petersburg^ September 25, 1841. — The great corn -growing country of Russia 
is situate cast of longitude 38 deg. 2 min., and south of latitude 54 deg. : the accounts 
from which distnets are miserable, and caused by a continuance of dry weather to such 
an extent as not only to decrease materially the yield of the crops and bum up the 
grass on the pasture-lands, thereby rendering it necessary to adopt grain for the feeding of 
the cattle, and at an unusually early period begin upon the small supplies of fodder wliich, 
in ordinary seasons, are reseiTed for the winter and spring keep ; but the drought has also 
parched the land to that degree that no sowing can take j)lace before the spring, which is 
dangerous, and a great disadvantage to Russia, from the soil being so long in an unfit state 
to receive the seed after the melting of the snow.” 

“ Mtga, November 18 — 30, 1841. — With the exception of barley and oats, the crops 
of grain this year have averaged very indifFei-cntly, and in so far as the question bears on 
the exportation of grain from the port of Riga, I must remark that Livonia seldom fur- 
nishes for exportation any quantity of com worth mentioning, and never wheat. The soil 
in general is not adapted for wheat. Rye is the article chiefly grown and almost entirely 
appropriated for the nmnerous distilleries, and ti«e consumption of the province. 

“ The barley grown is also chiefly consumed by th^; former, especially this year, owing 
to the scarcity of rye, and for the same reason barley bread is, in some districts, becoming a 
substitute for rye bread. Oats as well as barley have, in point of abundance, proved good 
crops, yet as there are no old stocks left they will not more than suflice for fhe home con- 
sumption, until the next har'^est, whilst of wheat and rye tliere is, as before obsei'ved, a 
scarcity. * 

“ Riga, in the first instance, obtains its grain from the neighbouring province of Cour- 
land, and likewise from Lithuania; but in case of a demand for exportation, principally from 
tile provinces of Smolensk and White Russia; and if the demand is very encouraging, addi- 
tional supplies may be expected from those of Orel and Kalouga. 

The harvest in Courland and Lithuania, where the soil is more especially favourable 
for the growth of wheat, has only turned out satisfactory with regard to the spring com, 
whilst the wheat and rye crops have not yielded even a middling average ; so that but little 
lye, and no wheat, can be looked for from these two provinces for next* year’s exportation. 
The millers are buying up the latter at from 170 roubles to 175 roubles per last, the highest 
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notation would be about 52s. lOd/ to 54s. 4d. per quarter free on board. Courland wheat 
and barley are considered the best.” 

“ St. Petersburg, December 11, 1841. — No regular official returns of agriculturalrpro- 
duce are published in Russia, and such is the scarcity of statistical records, and such the dis- 
crepancy of individual opinion, that it is quite impossible to found an estimate on any satis- 
factory basis. Under these circumstances we can only have recourse to the Russian * Jour- 
nal^ of the Ministry of the Interior, upon which the subjoined I'eturn is grounded. But it 
is necessaiy to observe, that the statements contained in the official publication are held in 
no great repute for accuracy, because avowedly tierived from approximative notions fur- 
nished by local authorities, whose reports are notoriously compiled from the loose and fre- 
quently deceptive declarations of the growers. 

“ Neither the quantity sown nor tliat produced is in th« Journal of the Ministry of the 
Interior. It is simply remarked that tluj harvest? though not absolutely bad, fell consi- 
derably short of that of the preceding year.*’ * 


Return of the Quantity of Corn raised in Russia from 1835 to 1840 ; viz., in Europe 
the whole of Russia Proper, which does not include the Kingdom of Poland, nor the 
Grand Duchy of Finland ; in Asia, Siberia, and Georgia. 


4r 1 . 



SOWN. 

PRODUCE. 

1 

TOTAL AAISKU. 

HARVESTS. 

Stiarion. 

Quantity. | 

i 

Auttimn-down 
Rye & Wheat. 

Spring-sown 
Barley, 
Oats, jtre. 

TOTAL. 

Ill Britisli 
Measure. 

1835 


chc‘turcr‘>s. 
20,549,149 \ 
30,;«)H,016 ) 1 
20,324,«0| f 
30.433,828 S 
20,883,327 1 
30,770,2905 

cUei wci t(. 

cbetwerts. 

chetwerts. 

imperial qvs. 

|83g 

Spring, 1K35 

92,471,476 

121,592,184 

214,063,350 

149, *344, 350 , 

1837 

Spring, lS3(i 

101,623,005 

136,952,226 

238,575,231 

167,002,660 

1838 

Spring, 1H37 
Autumn, 1H37 

73,091,644 

12.3,081,160 

196,172,800 

137,320.960 

18*39 

Spring, 1S3H 
Autumn, 188M 

21,584,.390) 
3(MJ24,970 J 
20.591,940 > 

1 30,209,340 \ 

52,281,920 

83,177,870 

* 

93,821,850 

18*40 

Spring, 1H,39 
Autumn, 1839 

133,459,790 


Spring, 1840 

54,527,210 

128,644,710 

18.3,171,920 

128,220,340 


Average Prices of Courish and Polish Wheat of 127 lbs. per loop, or about 62 lbs. per 
bushel, at Riga, from the Year 1831 to 1840 ; the average both of the Prices and of 
the Exchanges being calculated according to the rates current at Riga, on the 1st and 
15th of each inontli, 


COURISH WHEAT. 


YEARS. 1 

4 rerage of 
Prime Cost, 
in Silver , 
Roubles. 
Per Last. 

Average i 
Price fice on 
board, in 
Silver Rou- 
bles. Per 
Last. 

Average of 
Exchange, 
Bank Ansig- 
nats. Per 
Silver Kuu- 
ble. 

[ Average 
Price free on 
board, in 
Bank Assig- 
nats. Per 
Last. 

[ 

Average of Exchange 
on London, per 1 
Rouble, Bunk Assig- 
nats. 

Average 
' Price free on 
board, in 
Sterling. Per 
Last. 

1 Average 

1 Price free on 
[board, in Ster- 
ling. Per Im- 
perial quarter. 



fr. cop. 

cop. 

fr. cop. 


£ A. rf. 

ts 

•0 

1 

130 

141 85 

374 

• 530 52 

10 25 32 

23 16 • H 

2 3 0 

1832 

1134 

124 80 

367^ 

458 95 

10 ;i3.64 

20 2 ’ 2 

1 15 6 

18.33 

94 

104 65 

3611 

378 6 

10 43 64 

16 16 3 

1 9 8 

1834 1 

874 

1 97 9tJ 

359i 

352 20 

10 11-16 

15 13 8 

1 7 8 

1835 

H7 1 

97 40 

i :m 

349 67 

10 4-10 

15 7 9 

1 7 2 

1836 

874 

97 65 

359J 

351 30 

10 IMG 

15 12 11 

17 7 

1837 


lOI 50 

357 1-3 

362 69 

10 39-64 

16 0 8 

1 8 4 

1838 

• 1174 

128 90 

356 

4.58 88 

10 .59 64 

20 17 8 1 

1 16 10 






Per 1 Rouble 








Silver. 



1839 


149 65 



40d.y 

24 18 10 

2 4 0 

1840 

155} 

168 50 




27 14 8 

3 8 11 
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PRICES OF POLISH WHEAT. 


YEARS. 

Arerage of 
Prine Coat, 
in SJver . 
Roubles. 
Per Last. 

Arerage 
Price free on 
hoard, in 
Silver Rou- 
bles. Per 
Last. 

AverageEx^ 
cbatige of 
Bank Assig- 
nats. Per 1 
Silver Rou- 
ble. 

Average 
Price free on 
board, in 
Bank As.-«ig- 
nats. Per 
Last. 

Average of Exchange 
nil London, per 1 
Rouble Bank Assig* 
fiats. 

Average 
Price free on 
board in St^r- 
liog. Per 
Last. 

\verage Price 
free on board 
in Sterling. 
Pit Imprrial 
Quarter. 

1831 

122| 

fr. cop. 
1.34 33 

cop. 

374 

fr. cop. 
502 47 

d, 

10 38-22 

dS s. d. 
22 11 ft 

t. d. 

1 19 10 

1832 

106$ 

117 ftft 

307} 

432 29 

10 33-64 

18 18 10 

1 13 5 

1833 

87 

97 48 

30li 

! 351 8ft 

10 46-64 

15 12 11 

1 7 7 

1834 

80^ 

90 65 

359} 1 

1 326 11 

10 11-19 

14 10 ft 

1 ft 8 

183ft 

80 

90 1ft 

359 

1 323 64 1 

10 9-16 

14 4 10 

1 ft 2 

1836 

80^ 

90 40 

3593 

1 325 21 ! 

10 11-16 

14 9 8 

1 6 7 

1837 

84 

94 25 

367i 

1 336 79 ' 

10 39-64 

1 14 17 9 

1 6 3 

1838 

no 

121 ft 

356 

1 430 94 i 

10 59-64 

19 12 3 

1 14 7 

1830 

1 

1304 1 

142 40 



Per 1 Rouble 
Sih'er.,- 
40d. 

23 14 8 

2 1 11 

1840 

I48j i 

160 75 



394 

26 9 2 

* 2 6 8 


Statement showing the highest and lowst Prices of Wheat, Rye, Barley, and Oats, 
at St. Petersburg, Riga, and Odessa, in each Year, from 1 822 to 1 843. 


YEARS. 


S' Petersburg'. 


( Wheat . 
1 ^ Rjfe • • • 

jBHFley . 
♦ C Oats . . . 
r \; heat , 

coats.... 

(Wheat. 

COats ... 
( Wheat . 

(Oats ... 
r Wheat . 

SlSiV'. 

C Oats 

( Wheat . 

Barley.. 
[ Wheat . 

I Oats.... 
r Wheat . 

*»»]&■ 

(Oats .. 

("Wheat 

HSJh;-, 

(Oato .. 
( Wheat 

(Oata .. 
(Wheat. 

(Oata ... 


hi((hest.lowe»t 
s. d. s. d 


DO returns 


Prices per 
Quarter. 


27 8 
18 4 


23 10 
14 ft 


13 10 11 n 


Riga. 


Prices per 
Quarter. 


Odessa. 


Prices per 
Qti.-rter. 


highest.lo west highest. lowest 


8. d. s. d. 


no returns 


jr. d. 
22 2 


JO 

ft 

8 

l' 

J 



26 

7 

25 

7!' 

"1 



18 

16 

8 

6 

17 

10 

2i 

3,' 

no returns | 

16 

4 

9 

8 ■ 

) 


j 

28 

9 

22 

9i' 



1 

17 

13 

3 

9 

15 

li 

6l 

81 

> no returns : 

13 

9 

8 

6 

J 


1 

31 

10 

23 

0 

1 


j 

17 

3 

13 

0 




14 

8 

13 

6 

> no returns | 

14 

4 

10 

7 . 

1 


|. 

37 

5 

23 

11 

43 

2 

22 li 

16 

1 

12 

1 

19 

9 

13 2! 

13 

6 

9 

9 

16 

3 

10 111 

14 

2 

9 

0 

13 

0 

8 7 ; 

87 

5 

20 

8 

38 

11 

28 8 

1ft 

3 

11 

9 

14 

10 

11 Hi 

14 

3 

11 

2 

1ft 

4 

11 ft 

14 

2 

8 

ft 

11 

10 

8 7 

84 

6 

20 

2 

36 

10 

26 4 ; 

19 

10 

11 

0 

19 

11 

12 4 : 

la 

K 

10 

8 

13 

2 

12 3! 

12 

6 

8 

4 

10 

ft 

8 

37e3 

24 

8 

1 



21 

0 

14 

8 




21 

11 

13 

6 

> no returns 

13 

ft 

9 

2 

J 



32 10 

26 

1 

\ 



21 

2 

Ift 

ft 

1 



21 

11 

16 

ft 

> no returns 

18 

4 

10 

11 

J 


i 


16 
12 
11 
22 
12 
8 
12 
16 
9 

8 5 
10 5 
22 10 

9 4 
9 4 
7 4 

21 7 
6 10 
ft 10 
7 0 
19 0 
6 1 
G 1 
7 1 


YEARS. ! 


[St Petersburg.! Riga. 


.V. 

16 10 
11 i! 
8 6i 
8 11 
14 I 


Wheat . 

t na«8 .. 
( W heat . 

C Oats . . 
( W' heat . 


j,l83oJ jj^rley . 

C<‘atB .. 
f Wheat . 


Prices per 
Quarter. 


hi^ hest.lowest 
s. d. s. d> 
30 ft 26 ft; 
26 9 18 o' 
no return 


Prices per 
Quarter. 


highest.lowestj 
s. d. s. d 


highest. lowest 
s. d. $. d. 


14 

30 

26 

18 

18 


10 10 
23 
20 lOj 
16 0 | 
12 1 


Cl 

2 (Wheat. 

fi! * - 

ft 1 

5 111 It lats . . 

14 ft! ( W heat . 

(Oats 


t no returns 


1838 


\ trade sus- 
} peudeit m 
^consequence’ 
I ot‘ the war| 


no returns 


no returns 


33 

13 


1ft 

12 

4 loj 
4 10 
18 lof 

9 6j 
ft 4| 

4 8| 


{ Wheat . 
Hye.... 
Bailey . 
Oafs . . 
( W’ heat . 

(Oats .. 
f W^ieat . 

Si:;v.y: 

l,Outs . 
( Wheat, 

‘“KBa.’ieV, 

fOats 
r W heat 
i«4v ' Rye •• 

r Wheat 

Loat. . . 


no returns 


no returns 



Odessa. 


prices per 
Quarter. 


28 

3 

19 

3 

44 

10 

17 

7 

12 

3 

10 

3 

33 

9 

13 

0 

17 

1 

13 

0 

23 

7 

7 

7 

10 

0 

8 

8 

17 

6 

ft 

4 

27 

1 

20 

8 

31 

10 

21 

8 

21 

1 

It 

8 

29 

6 

21 

4 

14 

1 

18 

2 

20 

8 

18 

0 

10 

6 

9 

3 

22 

7 

13 

0 

2.5 

0 

20. 

8 

29 

9 

15* 

4 

22 

9 

19 

7 

i 23 

9 

9 

6’ 

17 

11 

16 

4 

9 

ft 

7 

1 

12 

6 

10 

9 

17 

10 

7 

T 

28 

7 

19 

2 

22 

11 

14 

ft 

20 

6 

1ft 

1 

10 

8 

7 

2 

16 

9 

10 

2 

8 

10 

5 

5 

12 

1 

9 

2 

9 

7 

6 

7 

29 

4 

26 

0 

22 

11 

16 

0 

17 

4 

1ft 

ft 

10 

I 

6 

6 

16 

4 

15 

7 

8 

5 

4 

8 

11 

3 

9 

0 

9 

11 

ft 

10 

50 

4 

23 

10 

34 

8 

1C 

G 

26 

5 

16 

7 

17 

1 

7 

9 

19 

6 

13 

11 

7 

10 

4 

10 

11 

5 

9 

6| 

7 

10 

4 

10 

4ft 

1 

.33 

0 

33 

4 

21 

9 

24 

7 

18 

4 

23 

4 

10 

11 

19 

2 

17 

8 

8 

4 

7 

4 

1ft 

9 

11 

11 

8 

4 

7 

0 

48 

7 

42 

2 

30 

0 

2r> 

4 

28 

9 

21 

2 

M 23 

2 

16 

2 

20 

H 

10 


ri 1 ft 

1 

10 

H 

18 

2 

13 


1; 10 4 

6 

1 10 

.53 

1 

44 


91 32 11 

21 

4 


24 10 
18 11 
36 8 
23 II 
18 11 
17 0 


no returns 


no rdtums ' 

.1 


22 7 
14 5 
14 6 
82 0 
21 10 
13 7 
19 3 

23 I 

no returns 
14 4 12 5 


18 10 
11 1 
8 8 

19 4 

20 5 
12 8 
12 0 
30 0 


* Half-year ending June 30, 1843. 
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CHAPTER XXVL 

PRODUCTIONS OF RUSSIA EXCLUSIVE OF CORN. 

The tabular statements which we have given of the eicport trade of Russia 
exhibits the articles produced for interchange vnth other countries : of these^ 
timber y hemp^ JlaXy tallow y corny and liKseedy are the priiicipHl. 

Timber . — We have described the timber trade of Russia in the general ac- 
count which we have given of that important branch of commerce under the head 
oT the States of Germany. 

Although the Baltic provinces are still covered to a vast extent with wood, 
there is but kittle remaining fit for the markets of England, France, or Holland ; 
and thfe square timber, the masts, and the wood sawn afterwards into deals, is 
brought by expensive and tedious water carriages, on the rivers and canals, from a 
great distance in the interior, and from the provinces which we have described as 
abounding in wood. The price of timber, of deals, and especially of masts, must, 
therefore, increase instead of diminishing ; and the timber of the British North 
American and of other British possessions will continue to compete successfully in 
the British markets with that of any foreign country. The greatly increased cost 
of Riga masts will cause them to be supplanted, for the use of the British navy, by 
the more durable masts of New Zealand ; and various East Indian and African 
woods, and lately mahogany, now used in the construction of ships of war and 
merchant ships and admitted at low duties, places England in a position of 
perfect independence of Russia, for timber of any description. At the same time 
we .shall continue to import timber from Russia, although the policy of that 
country prohibits the legitimate use of our manufactures. One of the glar- 
ing examples of the folly and blundering commercial legislation of Russia was, 
at one time, prohibiting the exportation of timber. 

‘‘ Notwithstanding,” says Mr. Oddy, “ such apparently inexhaustible supplies of wood 
in Russia, and the regulations which even before existed for its preservation, yet we find at 
the close of the year 1798, from the mistaken notions of the proprietors of the iron mines in 
Russia, that they succeeded in procuring a prohibition, to the exportation of timber in toto, 
which they afterwards moditied, with a view of benefiting themselves. This measure was 
the means of raising the price of iron, in consequence of the additional freight the English 
were obliged to pay, because they could not get deals as usual to load their ships ; this operated 
to the prejudice of the Russians, and diminished the exportation of iron, besides depriving 
the government of an annual revenue, from wood, of considerable amount, and O^he proprie- 
tors of the forest of a permanent resource. 

In 1740 deals sold, at St. Petersburg, by the hundred, for 7 roubles, and in 1790 
they cost from 16 to 18 roubles ; and just before the prohibition took place, they 
were selling from 2 ^ to 3-^ roubles per dozen, reduced to standard measure, that is, 
12 feet long, 11 inches broad, and l-j^ inch thick (lei the length, breadth, and thickness, be 
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what it might) ; but the effect of that prohibition immediateljjr put a stop to the saw mills 
working, .the cutting of timber in the coiuitry, and the bringing of an^ supplies of wood 
down the rivers ; the consequence was, that, for ordinary purposes, at St. Petersburg, the 
price rose to 8, 9, nay even 10 roubles per dozen, and scarcely any could be got even at that 
price, as no person chose to bring supplies down, owning to the export trade being stopped, 
and the sale uncertain. This produced a fresh regulation ; perhaps partly through the in- 
fluence of the iron proprietors, "who maintained that if the English must have deals, they 
ought to be proportioned to the quantity of iron they took, which was therefore regulated, 
at 5184 standard dozen of white wood deals fol every 100 tons of iron exported. By an 
ukase, in the spring of 1804, half that quantity of rod wood was allovred in addition to the 
white wood, for the same quantity of iron ; but this privilege of exporting red wood deals 
was only granted to a few people, and therefore the proportion was perhaps exceeded ; and 
riiose who export(;d iron only did not themselves etiercise the privilege of exporting the deals, 
but sold it to others interested in that trade. •• 

“ TJie cause of the prohibition of wood, originated with the proprietors of mines, 
who represented that, from the great quantity exported, they could not work their foundries ; 
notwithstanding the price of ii’on had risen, on account of the high price of vrood. Ak* 
though this was in Siberia, from whence no sup])lic.s of timber can come to any shipping 
ports ; and the evil conqdained of by the proprietors of the mines, arose from their not tak- 
ing measures, in due time, to preserve a constant supply. Nor is it attended, to more i‘ow 
than formerly ; young trees being very frequently cut dow’^n for making roads, laid horizon- 
tally, and covered w ith sand. Tlie pr(»hibitioii to the export of w'ood had, in effect, no salu- 
tary end. The manufacturing of ].)itch, tar, and potashes, w'as still carried on ; and the 
young linden is yet sacriticed for making mats, and even shoes, for the poor peasantry. 
Whole balks are used horizontally, in building the peasants* houses, and for many purposes ; 
and entire districts are in devastation, by cutting down every thing indiscriminately ; fio 
that every year, as the distance becomes farther and farther, they have to obtain A applies 
from a more remote quarter. 

“ The indiscriminate destruction of wood may easily be conceived in the neighbourhood 
of the mines, from the situation many furnaces are in, by being obliged occasionally to sus- 
pend their works. In the government of Perm alone, it is supposed that betwixt 300,000 
and 400,000 tons of charcoal is consumed, to smelt and work iron and copper ; what an 
immense quantity of timber must be cut to produce so great a quantity of charcoal ; parti- 
cularly where there is no management or care in the forests, and where all is cut down as it 
comes, without a consideration to the future !’^ 

From the various accounts whicli we have received, the destruction of the 
forests appears to be still in full progress, and thp fact is well known, that timber 
and masts are now brought from the interior, in many cases more than twice the 
distances that both were when Mr. Oddy wrote. For the exports of timber, 
deals, masts, spars, balks, battens, and staves, from Russia. (See tabular state- 
ments under the heads of St. ^Petersburg, Riga, Archangel, Onega, and also tables 
of trade between the United Kingdom and Russia.) 

“ Beet-root Sugar. — According to the ‘ Journal de St. Petersbourg,' the number.of the 
beet-root refineries in Russia at the beginning of the cuip'cnt year was 174, of which 29 
were in the government of Toula. And in the ‘ Gazette of Commerce/ ^published at the 
department of foreign trade, the total produce is rated at 125,000 poods, or about 2009 
tons English. *Thc average annual import of colonial sugar during the years 1837, ^38, and 
^39, is stated in the same oflicial paper at 1,675,806 poods, or about 26,932 tons. 

Tob&cco. — Tobacco is extensively cultivated); chiefly in the southern provinces, and 
particularly in the Ukraine. 

‘‘ The leaves of ‘ Sarepta,* a Moravian colony on the Larpa, near its confluence with 
the Wolga, and those of the Ukraine, are esteemed the best. • 

‘‘ There are no returns of the quantity raised, but the following official statement will 
show the quantity manufactured, imported, and exported, in 1839. 
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In 1839 the quantity of tobacco manufactured in Russia, including the remains of 
1838, was — 

, Poods. Cwt. 


Kpe tobacco 3,800,000 

Snuff 2,200,000 


Cigars ...... 62,500,000' 

Rolls 800 


Totii . . 68,500,800=550,453 ^ 

Imported 84,rll2= 27.036 

Exported ...... 50,647= 16,280 

“ Hemp , — It does not appear that any sensible increase has taken place in the culture 
of hemp. 

“ The following is a table of the average annual exportation from Russia, at different 
periods, from 1758 — 1837 : 

Years. Poods. 

1758—62 2,010,933 

1763—77 2,159,737 

, 1800—14 2,945,328 

* 1814—24 2,656,919 

1828—32 2,341,128 

1833—37 2,874,189 

The surplus produce of the province of Vologda and the surrounding country is ex- 
ported from Archangel. 

' “ The best quality is produced in the governments that supply the port of Riga ; viz., 

Vitepsk, Smolensk, Mohileff, and Tchernigoff. 

The greatest quantity is raised in the governments of Koursk, Orel, Kalanza, and 
part of Tchernigoff ; and the exportation takes place through St. Petersburg, Narva, &c. 

“ The subjoined ^statement will show that the exportation from St. Petersburg has de- 
creased since 1798. 

Exports. Poods. 

Ten years before the war with England, 1798 — 1807 . . . 2,094,143 

First ten years after the peace, 1813 — 1822 . . . . . 1,848,051 

Second ten years after the peace, 1823 — 1832 .... 1,761,911 

Ten years ending with 1840 1,961,750 

Exported in 1841 .... 1,446,410 

For the exports of flax^ oil, seeds, and tallows, see the tables of exports. 
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Numb£B and Tonnage of Vessels that entered Inwards and cleared Outwards in the Trade 
between the United Kingdom and Russia (including their repeated Voyages), and 
separating British from Foreign Vessels, in each Year from 1831 to 1840. 


RUSSIA. 


n 

< 

H 

INWARDS. 

OUTWARDS. 

British. 

Foreign. 

TOTAL, 

1 

British. 

Foreign. 

TOTAL. 


Ships. 

Tons. 

Ships. 

Tons. 

Ships. 

Tons. 

Ships. 

Tom. 

Ships. 

Tons. 

Ships. 

Tons. 

1820 

1255 

209.801 , 

80 

19,269 


.... 

626 

iA,849 

63 

14,995 



18^1 

870 

148,417 

45 

11,118 

.... 


•478 

85,947 

42 

9,792 



1822 

1208 

210,919 

66 

1 6,-363 

.... 


584 

112,206 

•*4 

12,482 

11,220 



1823 

1195 

222,377 

H5 

'^21,3.52 


.. .. 

.590 

119,4.56 

40 



1824 

1293 

239,185 

146 

31,095 

.. .. 


799 

160,636 

84 

20,430 



1825 

1770. 

344,15.5 

146 

.31, .536 



987 

199,687 

88 

21,296 



1H2G 

1178 

288,971 

88 

23,5.54 



787 

1.58,092 

.55 

15,762 



1827 

1905 

369,486 

110 

29,267 



12.30 

24.5,485 

94 

2.5, .542 



1828 

1425 

271,033 

90 

24,281 

.... 


951 

18.3,400 

71 

18,869 



1829 

1829 

348,665 

85 

2.5,038 

- - - ♦ 

.... 

1451 

280,806 

97 

2.5,659 



1830 

IGGI 

321,426 

90 

2(1,905 



— 

1231 

240,638 

88 

22,858 



1831 

20Gri 

394,850 

1.32 

.33,867 

2197 

428,717 

1G0.5 

3 16, .361 

129 

32,827 

1734 

349.188 

1832 

1419 

277,527 

117 

32,1.32 

1536 

309,(i.5<i 

1003 

202,610 

90 

24,978 

1 093 

227.5a« 

1833 

1382 

262, .569 

1.52 

42,5.59 

1.534 

30.5,128 

1140 

221,666 

105 

31,570 

1245 

2.53,236 

1834 

1519 

297,013 

228 

.59,166 

1747 

3.56,179 

1082 

217,375 

132 

38,826 

1214 

2/>6,201 

1835 

1279 

252,920 

257 

61,006 

1.536 

31.3,926 

992 

198,584 

196 

,53,698 

1)88 

252,282 

1836 

IGll 

322,133 

274 

6.5,735 

1885 

.387,868 

1244 

253,266 

273 

67,625 

1.517 

320,891 

1837 

1531 

317,618 

279 

67,947 

1810 

385, .565 

122.3 

255,648 

227 

.56,57(5 

14.50 

312,224 

1838 

1C81 

346,82(1 

293 

70,684 

1974 

117,513 

1305 

27.3,641 

207 

.5.3,964 

1512 

327,605 

1839 

2036 

42.3,791 

2.57 

67,857 

2293 

491,648 

M95 

315,361) 

284 

(>6,294 

1779 

381,654 

1840 

1G29 

340,567 

296 

79,152 

1925 

419,710 

1079 

225, .581 

213 

.58,861 

1292 

284,442 

1841 








1842 
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See for a comparative view of the shipping engaged between the United Kingdom and 
Russia, Table hereafter ; sliowing the shipping engaged in the Trade between the United 
Kingdom and all countries. « 


Statement of the Total Value of Merchandize imported into and exported 
from Russia by Subjects of Great Britain^ resident in Russia for purposes of 
Trade, during each Year from 1826 to 1835. 


YEARS. 

IMPORTS. 

EXPORTS. 

TOTAL. 


£ 

£ 

£ 

1826 

2,649,228 

1,983,950 

4,633,178 

1827 

2,881,675 


6,778,378 

1828 

2,151,910 

2,810,245 

4,962,155 

1829 



6,685,942 

1830 

2,747,248 


6,119,271 

Average 1826 to 1830 

2,689,214 

3,146,571 

5,835,785 

1831 

3,058,539 

4,158,457 

7,216,996 

1832 

2,76^139 


6,276,926^ 

1833 

2,882,159 

3,762,395 

6,644,654 

1834 

2,323,154 

3,578,293 

5,901,447 

1835 

% 

2,942,585 


6,005,406 

Average 1831 to 1835 

2,794,915 

3,614,150 

6,409,065 
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Declared Value of British and Irish Produce and Manufactures exported from the United 
Kingdom to Russia and all other Countries, in each Year from 1831 to 1840. 


COUNTRIES. 


£ 

Russia 1.191,565 1,587.250 1,631,002 1 

Sweden 57,127 64,932 59.549 

Norway 58,580 34,528 55.038 

Denmark 92,294 93.396 99,951 

Prussia 192,816 258,556 144,179 

Germany 3,642,952 5,068,997 4,351,548 ^ 

' 

France 602,088 674.791 848,333 

Portugal 976,991 540,792 967.091 : 

Azores 41.638 77,920 54,430 

Madeira 38,960 28.038 33,411 

Spain 597,848 442,926 442,837 

Canaries 33,282 ‘M,053 30,507 

Gihraltar 367,285 461.470 385.460 

Italy 2,490.376 2,361.772 2,316,260 

Malta 134,519 96.094 135,438 

Ionian Islands.. 50,883 55,725 38,915 

Greece 10,446 10,149 25,914 

Turkey 888,054 916,319 1,019,604 

Syria . • • • • • • • 

KRypt 122,832 113,109 145,647 

Barbary States . 426 751 2,350 

Western Afri^. 234,768 290.061 329,210 

Cape of Good 

Hope 257,245 292,405 346,197 

Cape Verd Is- 
lands 215 .... 146 

St. Helena 39,431 21,236 30.041 

Ascension Island .... .... .... 

Eastern Africa .... .... 

Mauritius 148,175 163,191 83,424 

Isle of Bourbon .... .... 

a Arabia .... .... 

BrititfU India & ) 

Ceylon 3,377,412 3,514,779 3,495,301 t 

China 1 \ 

Siam..... .... .... 

Sumatra, Java, 

285,296, 150,606 471,712 

Philippine Is- * 

lands 39,513 102,284 185,298 

Australia 398,471 466,238 5.58,372 

New Zealand. ) 

South Sea Is- V 4,752 1,576 936 

lands • a • •• • 1 
British North 

America 2,089,327 2,075,725 2,092,550 

— West Indies.. 2.581,949 2,439.808 2,597,589 

Hayti 376,103 .543,104 381,528 

Foreign West 

Indies 663,531 633,700 577,228 

United States of s 

America 9.053.583 .5,468,272 7.579,699 

Mexico 728,858 199,821 421,487 

Guatemala .... 3,700 

Colnmbia 248,250 283,.568 121,826 

Brazil 1,238,371 2,144,903 2,575,680 

Bio de la Plata . .339,870 660,152 515,362 

Chili 651,617 708,193 816,817 

Pern 409,003 275,010 387,524 

Channel Islands 

(foreign goods) 324,634 317,496 335,934 


2,062,536 2,789,3981 
602,088 674.791 


2,490.376 2,361.772 


£ 

1,631,002 

59.549 

55.038 
99,951 

144,179 
4,351,548 
5 2,181,893 
I 886,429 
848.333 
967,091 
54,430 
33,411 
442,837 
30,507 
38.5.460 
2,316,260 

135.4.38 
38.915 
25,914 

1,019,604 


3,377,412' 3,514,779 


1,382,300 1,752,776 1,740,433 2,040,69? 1,663,243 1,770,420 1,002.742 
63,094 105.156 113,308 101,121 102,647 121350 119,425 

61,988 79,278 79,469 72,413 77,485 81,584 78,016 

94,595 107,979 91,302 103.448 181,404 143,732 201,402 

136,423 188,273 148,722 131,536 155,223 206366 219,345 

4,5'/,166 4,602,966 4,456,729 4,898,016 4,998,900 5,215,155 0,4»H,409 

2,470,267 2,648,402 2,509,622 3,040,029 3,549,420 3,563,792 3,416,190 

750,059 818,487 839,276 4104,917 1,068,010 881,831 880,286 

1,116,885 1,453.636 1,. 591,381 1,643,204 2,314,141 2,298,307 2,378,149 

1,600,123 1,554,326 1,08.5,934 1,079,815 1,165,305 1,135.9/6 1,110,221 

63,276 49,717 53,574 56,406 38,385 47363 44,743 

38,455 40,082 52,168 46,044 84,947 33,403 33,157 

02.5,907 405,065 436,076 286,6.36. 243,839 262,231 404,252 

30,686 24,308 40,370 41,904 47, <593 47,710 45,872 

460,719 602,580 ' 756,411 906,155 691,096 1,170,702 1,111,176 

3,282,777 2,426,171 2,886,466 2,406,066 3,076.231 2,079.010 2,600,338 

242,696 136,925 14.3,015 103,680 226,040 125338 166,545 

94,498 107,804 104,123 124,465 06,100 64.010 80.204 

37.179 28,834 12,003 1.5,431 20,887 23,122 25,827 

1,207,941 1,331,669 1,762.441 1,158,01.3 1,767.110 1,178,712 1,138^^9 


f 2,578,.569 .3,192,692 4,285.829 3,612.975 .3.876,196 4,748.607 6,023,192 


842,8.52 1,074,708 1,326,388 
19,712 


678,375 1,204,3.56 


921,568 1,336.662 


43,443 325,463 

1 .670 300 2,004 385 
38,793 


1.671,069 

2,1,58,1.58 

2,732,291 

2,141,0.35 

2,680,024 

3.187,540 

1 3,786,45.3 

3.450,745 

357,297 

36.5.798 

2.51,663 

171,050 

913,00.5 

787,043 

987,122 

891,713 

6,844,989 

10..568,45.5 

1 12,425,60.5 

4,695 22.5 


459 610 402,820 254,822 .520,200 439,776 660,170 465,330 

30,366 15,214 764 78 .... 627 2,373 

199,996 132,242 IB.5,172 170,451 174,338 267,112 359,743 

2,460,679 2.6.30,767 3,a30,532 1,824,082 2,606,604 2,6.50,713 2,625,863 

831,564 6.58 525 697,334 696,104 680,345 710, .524 614,047 

896 221 «0G,176 -161.903 G2.5,.545 413,647 1,103 073 1,334,873 

299,235 441,324 606,332 476,394 412,195 635,058 799,991 


Total l37,164,372'36, 450, .5941 39,667,3471 41,649,191 ;47,372/27ol53,293, 979142,070,7441.50,060,970153, 233, 58ol51,406,430 




British anfl Irish Prcxluce liiid Manu&ctum ex|x>rted from the 
fluted S^jB^om'to RtftsiS^ m ^h Year IW>mi831 to 18^ inclusiye. 



\ mi 

1832 

1833 « 

1884 

f 

1886 

,, .If ■ ■*■:'. 

Qiisn* 

titles. 

De- 

clared 

Value. 

Quan* 

,tttioa. 

a.- 

dared 

Value. 

Quan- 

tities. 

Be- 

clamd 

Valne. 

dLiaa- 

^lies. 

Be- 

wlared 

Value. 

Quan- 

Utias. 

£3 7 

? Oi 



£ 


£ 


1,15 


£ 


£ 

doM, «a4 

nSikbei^thery jT 


96* 


1.711 

5 

2 

1,271 

1 «•••• 

1,222 

^aftraw and aiuniiaita> 
Cion do. 


79,314 

.... 

13! 


5 

9 

9< 

i .... 

588 

^9«oo(ii> and hanu . . .cwt 

2( 

61 

i: 

1 41 

> 1 

9 5 


) 8 

24 

76 

^.Soef and pork . . .barrela 

,.Ba«irand ale ..tani 

Book*, printed .....cwt 

3H 

5,894 

25< 

4,94S 

• 34 

^5,62 

41 

9 d.047 

401 

y.767 

6: 

1,55 

161 

1 8,76! 

13 

5 3,03> 

la 


t 10 

2,842 

.<Brau and copper nia« 


« 





f 

■■111 


70 

r ^nufaotjurea do. 

15( 

1,874 

2: 

1 611 

4' 

29! 

I 2 


! 

Bnttdr and elMeee.. do 

16 

56{ 

201 

1 75- 

20( 

1 691 

la 

1 do; 

.IS 

585 

onkMi aaddla- 








10,861 


11326 

dert. ««,.tt>ni 

31,371 

9,821 

29,551 

842£ 

42,73 

12,04* 

35,21- 

.tt,06] 

Cordage 

Cotton mattudMJN 











tnreo^ enfMdtt Ikp 










109,298 

tho wda yardi 

— noaiery, laoe, and 

1,960,634 

68,412 

3,024,369 

110,456 

2,656,997 

98,64!) 

1,779,83( 

66,546 

2381,059 

aniallwares jd 



7.252 

.... 

12,721 

.... 

0,036 


4,212 

r.. .. 

5,982 

— twiat and yarn . . . Iba. 
Varthenware, of ail 

13,950,666 

790,371 

19,587.781 

1.136.787 

19,311,877 

l,164,99f 

16,^1,361 

1,037,533 

21382,519 

1.365,027 

•fltCa • . . pieces 

232,048 

2,666 

222,241 

2,447 

117,971 

1,311 

80,130 

1,037 

8338C 

1,051 

Fiali, iMnrriBgo. . . .barrels 
^aaoi entered bp 

733 

755 

898 

1,011 

1,762 

1,775 

1,122 

1,180 

2.057 

2,038 

2,018 

weight cwt. 

1,215 

1,300 

163 

253 

349 

053 

2,076 

2,31S 

630 

ditto at vnlne .... £ 
Hardware and cut* 

50 


.... 

— 

60 






lery*.* cwt 

3,712 

21,292 

4,596 

27,619 

5,817 

32,2.53 

4,047 

18,627 

8,958 

24,03^ 

^Hatw, ^Jbearer and 

dnsens 

Iron andeteel, wrought 

.... 


.... 

2 

12 

1 

6 

1 

.... 

4,964 

. and uviwrougbt ..tons 

374 

9,514 

284 

4,129 

181 

4,166 

614 

7,689 

289 

Lead and shot do. 

Leather, wrought and 

780 

10,443 

1,324 

14,996 

966 

12,559 

1,258 

20,591 

1,953 

83,972 

uuwrought • lbs. 

saddlery and bar* 

730 

2,238 

75 

23 

236 

33 

1 

799 

» n 

1,421 

165 

ness £ 

Linen mannfactur€n, 


114 


305 

1 ..•• 

102! 

— 

306 


96 

entered by the 
yard..... yards 

2,139 

195 

3,049 

310 

3,901 

306 

3,010 

272 


1,738 

thread, tapes, aud 











amall wares 


50 

.... 

117 


133 

.... 

31 

.... 

101 

- — yarn lbs. 

JHdrainery and mill 











:;:^ork 


2.141 

.... 

1,451 

.... 

3,201 

• • • . 

8.512 

.... 

2.198 

Painters* colours . . . .do. 
Plate, plated ware. 


3,951 

.... 

4,027 

.... 

4,444 


3,660 

.... 

2.858 

.Jewellery, and 






« 




1,174 

■ wnCchee da 

.... 

439 

.... 

686 

.... 

1,448 

.... 

1,288 

.... 

SaJt.. buabela 

1.191,896 

20,375 

1,056.070 

15,204 

1,413,052 

24,597 

1,206,910 

16,679 

1,059,205 

19320 

Bug. mannflMlturea.. . jd 

497 

.... 

1,512 

.... 

1,625 

1,424 

1388 

Soap and candles . . lbs. 
Stationery of all sorts £ 

.Sngar, refined cwt. 

Ttattmiwroaght .... do. 



3,128 

135 

672 

15 

26,147 

488 


138 


V,ii67* 

.... 

2,185 


1,969 

2,459 

«... 

2384 

”2*778 

7,305 

9,240 

.25,937 

1,653 

4,309 

* 5,^ 

15,007 

4,631 

18335 

3,288 

11,769 

7,049 

*'25,128 

3,754 

13,132 

1,032 

3,768 

870 

1,487 

pewter wares 
afid tin plates £ 


4,203 

• 

3,178 


3,617 


651 


1,799 

Weol, sheep and 










lambs' lbs. 

Woollen Sc worsted 

845 

15 

414 

20 

.... 

.... 

.... 

.... 

252 

18 

yarn do. 

Woollen mannfac- 

10,408 

2,718 

44,834 

6,793 

48,786 

7,604 

79,343 

12,655 

111,448 

16,026 

tnrea, entered by 




• 




( 



the piece pieces 

•—ditto by the yard. yds. 

31,796 

94,599 

58,544 

140,404 

33,891 

89,498 

31,286 

100,164 

30,709 

8731? 

112,320 

6,609 

63,050 

4,630 

26,059 

2,861 

38,508 

4,683 

31,766 

4346 

— hoalery and small 




wares 


478 

.... 

263 

.... 

718 

... • 

606 

.... 

268 

AUotltojrvtlcles.... do. 

.... 

20,196 

• ••■ 

24,722 

.... 

22,060 

.... 

18,667 

.... 

24,489 

Ihtal dedarod ra/ae. sd 

.... ] 

1,191,566 

e a • a 1 

1,587,250 

.... 1 

1^581,002 

.... ] 

1.882,800 

.... 1 

1^768,775 


icoHtimted) 








TRADE OF GREAT BRITAIN AND RUSSIA- TA5' 


,D£CJUABEI> Value of Britisli and ^sh !l^roduoe and "Manufactures exported iro^ 
United Kin^om to Bussi% in e^h Teiur Igom 18,36 to 1840 inclusive; 


• 

1836 

1837 

—If' 

1838 

[ 18S9 

1 1840 

articles. 

Qnan- 

titiea^ 

Be- 

elanaft 

-Vfdne. 

Quan- 

tities. 

De* 

dare# 

Valub. 

Quan- 

tit&ea. 

De- 

clared 

V ulue. 

Qnan. 

titles. 

De- 

clared 

Value. 

. Qnan- 
! titles. 

De. ' 
dared 
Value. 



£ 




£ 




je 

Appnrel, slop*, and 
faaberdasbery ...... 


1,271 


841 


1,327 


3,106 


1.78* 

Arnia and ammu- 

"IS- 





1 .50 





iutioh do. 


573 


407 

.... 

.... 

4*6 

.... 

141 

Bacon and ]aaina....cwt. 

SO 

99 

24 

96 

14 

! 

25 

97 

94 

96 

Beef and pork .barrehi 


.... 

1 

5 







Beer and aJe. tun« 

7,950 

170 

9,132 

46.3 

8,909 

519 

10,818 

3,834 

IO. 8 S 8 

Booka, printed owt. 

Brasa and coppav 

^ »1 

2,1.14 

88 

1,539 

57 

1,202 

135 

2A48 

76 

*,050 

luanufaotares.... do. 

024 

3,965 

822 

4,095 

17 

3*3 

98 

616 

16 

333 

Butter and cheese., do. 
Coalti, culin..aud cin-ji 

272 

1,051 

173 

761 

128 

513 

161 

682 

181 

saw 

631 

dera ;^\,^...tona 

58,fi00 

10,091 

58.738 

18,280 

68,051 

20,128 

78,054 

98,014 

Cordage . . *. . .T. .owt. 
Cotton nianufactnrra. 

1 

2 


— 

.... 

.... 

3 




entered^ by the 
yard yarda 

1,007,954 

02.021 

1,120,539 

47,793 

1.719,018 

59,137 

1,706.578 

61, aw 

^4,0*9 

59,29* 

hosiery, laoe, and 





r ^ 


small wares £ 

, . . . 

0,312 



9,100 


.5,018 


12,925 


9.594 

- - twist and ).nrn....lbs. 
Earthenware, of all 

19,178,483 

1,257,411 

24,108,593 

1,612,950 

19,794,.501 

l,23n..584 

18,849,506 

1,215,621 

10,884,418 

1,083,919 

sorts pieces 

159,150 

2,495 

2.52,722 

4,1.55 

1K9,.391 

3,745 

210,021 

4,260 

185,215' 

4,663 

Fiab, berrings... .barrels 
Oiass, entered by 

H12 

824 

374 

375 

2,968 

j 2,978 

6,074 

6,647 

i»936 

^ 2,454 

weicht cwt. 

1,451 

1,782 

l.-wJ 

1,046 

900 

: 1,009 

1 1,809 

2,329 

1,744 

1,904 

— ditto, at ralue £ 

Hardware and cut- 




.... 

.... 

2 




•a. 

lery cwt. 

Hata, bearer and 

5,065 

30,458 

6,0211 

.35,030 

7.082 

30,830 

6,380 

. 34,707 

7,231 

39.764 

’ felt (loaens 

Iron 6L steel, wrought 

I 

5 

2! 

22 

— 


.... 


2 

10 

and unwrougbt. . .tons 

2,883 

44,655 

644! 

10,810 

.580 

12,490 

633 

14,355 

802 

16,461 

Lead and shut do. 

Ijeather wrought & 

2,232| 

55,007 

1.72‘)i 

29,680 

1.077 

32,419 

.3,097 

57,179 

1,896 

32,737 

un wrought .lbs. 

i C30 

100 

.5..-IC2 

088 

5(i0 

75 

3,274 

167 

513 

00 

— saddlery and hare 

1 * 

1 



j 





nosa £ 

Linen tnauutactures 


475 


330 

.... 

424 

.... 

.398 

.... 

65 

entered by the 
yard yards 

4.477 

378 

i 

9,070 

1,013 

5,671 

714 

*2.5,000 

2,416 

*7,461 

2,397 

•— thread, tapes, and 






1 


small wares £ 


59 


04 

.... 

40 

.... 

81 


65 

— yam lb». 

Machinery and mill- 1 

1,840 

143 

j 3,082 

219 

2,705 

211 

i 

200 

15 

” 2,040 

512 

work £ 


8,8.38 

1 

10,404 

«... 

18,714 


30,911 

.... 

84,092 

Painters’ colours . . do. 
Plate, plated ware. 


.5.:530 

i 

4, .377 

1 , 

— 

■ 7,199 

j , 


4,635 

.... 

3,272 

ji-welU-ry, and 

watches <fo. j 


l,4r,.f 

1 .... 

i 1,7481 


1 1,0841 


7,4no| 


5,149 

Salt biishelsl 

' 1,350,849 

23,190, 

1 1,292,740 

25,252! 

1 , 35 X 547 

28,0.53 

1,513,792 

28,329 

i.s’ai’ooo 

88,132 

Si:k mauufa< tures .. ..£j 


i 1,4891 

.... 

4221 


2, .349, 

1,101 

1,111 

Snap and candles.. ..lbs. 

5,128 

, 4701 

3,544 

2.30 

202 


’ 2,732 

71 

81.035 

481 

Stationery of all sorts .£| 


1 3,134 


4,231 1 


1 . 2,263 

4,555 

3,795 

Sugar, refined cwt. 

5,120 

13,636 

13„544 

2<i,037 

10,896 

! 19,8011 

’ 11 , 1 1.5 

21,287 

1.5,165 

29^131 

Tin, unnrougbt .... do. 
Tin & pewter wares. 

1,893 

j 10,445 

3,02.5 

12,293 

2,473 

9,81.5 

7,010 

29,825 

5,802 

^1,999 

and tinplates £ 

Wool, sheep and 

— 

042 

( 

3.700 

.... • 

2.977 

1 


1,982, 

.... 

1,661 

Iambs* lbs. 

Wcwllen & worsted 

11.019 

1,410 

6,102 

703 

3,900 

476 

1 

4,898 

729 

.... 

.... 

yarn do. 

Woollen mannfac- 

1*7,730 

18,099 

190,841 

27,013 

144,308 

22,321 

141,934 

23,380 

106,039 

25,655 

tures, entered by 
the piece .^pieces 

41.448 

117,809 

36,813 

95,9;« 

30,923 

89,746 

48.293 

117,047 

57,488 

120,400 

— dUtto, by the yard. yds. 
htMdery (k small- 

30,051 

4,.541 

50,278 

0,901 

40,053 

4,291 

81,760 

7,617 

70,439 

7,8*5 

wares £ 

.... 

09.1 

1 .... 

346 

.... 

383 

.... 

860 

.... 

694 

All other articles. . . do. 


31,482 

1 

30,762 

.... 

28,372 

.... 

43,299 


38.438 

Total declared ralne.id' 

• * * * 

1,740.433 

.... 

2.046,593 

.... 

|l, 663,243, 



1,603,743 
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RUSSIA 


Fobeion and Colonial Merchandize imported into the United Kingdom from Russia. 


ARTICLES. 

1831 

1832 

1833 

1834 

1835 

1836 

1837 

1838 

1839 



1840 

Aiheii p"t aud pearl ...owe 

• 39,399 

8,314 

4.006 

7.223 

4,241 

8,607 

5,878 

1,940 

37 

1,028 

Bark, tor tanning do. 

Bristlea Iba. 

1,897,096 

2 

1.344,205 

1,371,295 

1. 625^^2 

1,188.«61 

1,521*264 

1,286.356 

1,200 

1,924.814 

1,972,148 

1,476.761 

Butter cwt 

25 

2 

.... 

1 


130 

1,275 

678 

119 

223 

Cinnamon do 



76 

34 

1 22 



139 


66 

Copper* unwruiight .... cwt. 



101 

101 

181 

1 

11,244 

24 

41,339 

338 

371,693 

18,338 

868,268 

4,667 

Ouru, wheat qra* 

464,904 

42,568 

371,710 

53,911 

G ,418 

91,290 

8,820 

17,696 

4,627 

1,364 

18,656 

1.579 

18,047 

3,363 

146 

* V ,270 

13,017 

.... 

1,036 


12,370 

1,731 

151,206 

10,229 

816,823 

167,248 


. 999 

2,105 

14,030 

8,104 

- 1 - j»eaa and beans .... do. 

197 

« 

t 1 

3,121 

1,126 

270 

■ "wheat flour cwt. 

1,597 

51 

183 

1 


2 

1 

242 

3,946 

63 

Cortex Peruvianas lbs. 


1,768 

.... 

749 

749 


• 




Cotton Dtannfactures £ 



7 

7 

2 

6 

.... 

.... 

3 

8 

Elephants' tei^tU cwt. 

Figs do. 



1 



1 

1 


1 

1 

Flax and tow do. 

623,256 

667,868 

776.855 

.562,815 

438,483 

1,0.37,021 

682,025 

1,089,^ 

706*708 

870.401 

Fnrs* bear numb -r 

124 

1 

2 

4 

1 

.... 

1 

271 

WWW* 

16 

dteh do. 



3 

2,190 







marten do. 




700 

.... 

.... 

500 




musquash do. 

Gutn arabtc cwts 

23 



12 

.... 

.... 

3 


.... 

8,966 

Hemp, uudressed do. 

506,803 

492,354 

469,959 

583.840 

610,518 

556,458 

591,675 

581.000 

7 ri ,018 

698.840 

Hideit* matanued do. 

10,262 

8,771 

.5,027 

37,129 

27,696 

11,414 

3,066 

6,345 

9.181 

,H44l 

Indigo lb<t. 

908 

6,637 

3 G 

* *4*870 

4.407 

2,676 

5,435 

7,526 

7,101 

6,466 

3,357 

5, .328 

3.043 

Leather ^ores pairs 

Lemons and oranges. 











package •« 


.... 

2 

1 





5 



185,640 

1,749 

429,690 

352,027 

537,526 

862 

522,331 

1,205 

6*00, *808 
1.726 

34*3,774 

2,155 

496,952 

5,002 

291,418 

13,948 

884,160 

3»003 

pieces 

«q- yds. 

15,945 

11,600 

.... 

.... 

10,532 

366 

.... 

2,246 

3,380 

, 

ralue £ 

2,002 

823 

124 

880 

814 

776 

242 

151 

49 

38 

||kfnlaM 4 «. cwt. 









2 

1' 

Oil. castor lbs. 

.... 

♦ * - * 

.... - 

913 







olive..... galls. 


.... 

«... 

24 

. > . . 

a 

.... 

...» 

18 


Opium lbs. 

. . . ■ 


.... 

78 

.... 

650 

t 29 




Raisins cwt. 


.... 



1 


1 

.... 

.... 

1 


6 901 

4 273 

6 634 

n ni A 

in #>97 

9 572 

5 545 


58 051 

7 650 

Safflower cwt. 

’ 79 



VfVlO 


’ 37 





Sago do. 



.... 

.... 


1 





Ssrsaparilla ibs. 

.... 

.... 

.... 

.... 

.... 

. , . . 

.... 

.... 

403 


Seeds, clover cwr. 

.... 

.... 


.... 

1 

.... 

.... 

.... 


81 

■■ — flaxseed bunhelt 

2,210,702 

1,612,736 

1,55*8,741 

1,519,832 

1,534,073 

2,109,530 

2,432,654 

2,586,523 

3,367,456 

2.667.816 

rape do. 



197 

828 



4,204 

18,469 

55,871 

32,692 

tares do. 

.... 


.... 

.... 

.... 


.... 


200 


Senna lbs. 

Sumach cwt. 

Skins, calf and kip, un- 

•••• 

V ,76 I 


I 


!.*;. 

.... 

2,519 

***’ 3 

4,806 

tanned cwt. 

27,591 

32,497 

29,342 

55,526 

29,758 

27,005 

8,147 

17,478 

19,694 

32,289 

— ^ guat and deer, ditto Mo. 

.... 

363 

348 


c 

4 

.... 

500 

110 

seal, ditto do. 


.... 



1 , 0 . 30 ! 

♦ 2,036 

2,605 


923 


Tallow cwt. 

999,309 

1 , 163,049 

1 , 070.511 

1 , 336,514 

983,433 

1 , 127,283 

1 , 276,824 

1 , 0 * 3 * 8*762 

1 , 215,161 

1 , 115,041 


7,779 

7.909 

7,980 

11,141 

9,221 

8,024 

9,511 

12,981 

10,418 

27 

12,233 

Tea h» 

Timber, battens and bat- 


.... 

.... 

6 

6 

8 

9 

16 

9 

ten ends gt. hiinds. 

2.766 

2,'484 

1,699 

3,609 

3,906 

4,654 

5,089 

5,330 

4,661 

3,628 

. ■— deals and deal ends do. 

14,076 

12,722 

10,815 

18,257 

17,113 

16,636 

17,505 

15,848 

12,926 

— — latbwood fathoms 

2,170 

2,712 

2 , 021 * 

2,609 

14,884 

3.171 

3,043 

2,778 

2,582 

2,681 

> masts. &c. under 12 


93 | 




Ihh. in diameter. number 

2,020 

1,279 

1,696 

2,537 

1,798 

2,091 

2,697 

3,404 

4,026 

ditt •.ditto, 12 ins. in 







diameter and up- 
wards loads 

731 

252 

259 

278 

1,658 

492 

858 

749 

1,252 

1,063 

— oak plank, 2 ins. 







thick or upwards.. . do. 

72 

7 

4 

10 

440 

• 8 

16 

8 

10 

417 

staves gt. hunds. 

.... 

9 

8 

. 72 

4 

552 

1,131 

6681 

457 

420 

— — Ar, oak. &c. 8 ins. 


1 





n 


square or upwards. loads 
— wainscot logs, 6 ins. 

6,486 

4,803 

3,832 

6,190 

289 

10,571 

7.251 

8,671 

14 A 17 

18.017 

tquare or upwards.,, do. 

1,846 

2,131 

2,322 

2,643 

9,528 

3,406 

4,747 

4,591 

1,370 

1,846 

Wax, hees^ cwt. 

387 

671 

962 

410 

2,693 

69 

221 

115 

45 

Wool, sheep’s... y ibs. 

263,920 

855,680 

1 , 380,823 

3 , 107,961 

4 , 024,740 

5 . 414,913 

6 . 114*^5 

3 . 769,102 

7 , 966,694 

4 . 617.998 

Wine of all sovts; galls. 

98 

109 

472 

176 

74 

207 

125 

237 

281 

397 

Yam. linen, raw cwt. 

5,805 

8,746 

3,050 

4,657 

4.376 

3,200 


1,788 

2,157 

881 
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Foreign and Colonial Merchandize exported from the United Kingdom to Russia. 


%1BT1CLES. 


1881 1832 1833 



Bilk. foreign,^hrown....lb«. 13,713 

Silk. India pieces 2*23 

Spirits, mm proof galls. 55,505 


Giueva do. 

Sugar, unrefined cwts. 


'.foreign, msnufuc- 

tiired and snuffs do. 384 | 288 908 1,1 lOj 350 200 1.038 715 

Wine of all ^orts galls. 45,714 64,074 19,104 49,637 ! 41,811 23,080 69,727 80,633 85,044 68,470 

Wool, cotton lbs. 1,274,815 . 2, 1 1<«,440 1,253,630 2,687,5 11 '4,972,539 3,330,565 5,079,681 6,724,591 7,532,951 5,760,ML 

sheep's do j 2,596 5,6«0| 178 14 



290,913 

389,993 

343.497 

640.96*2! 

380,652 

293 3(i7 

309.142 257.3 4 805 978 

Tt'4.788 

42,899 

80,863 

70,2*23 

46,1 4j 

66,102 

110,493 

83,471 86,343 82,0*24 

90,071 


The total declared value of the produce and manufactures, in 1838, which 
we take as a fair average year, exported from the United Kingdom 
to all Russia, amounted only to ....... 

Or about half the value exported from the United Kingdom to Holland 
alone ; and about one-fourth of the exports from the United Kingdom 
to Germany. Of the above amount, cotton-twist, for the Russian 
manufactures, amounted in value to ...... 

Leaving a balance only for%other produce and manufactures of . . . 


woollen manufactures . 
Linen ditto 
Wove cottons, &c. 
Ironmongery, &c. . 
All other articles 


94,4191 

9651 

65,000; 

51,000j 


£ 

1,663,342 


1,236,584 

426,758 


211,384 

215,374 


426,758 

The total value of exports from Russia, during the year 1837, amounted 

to 78,767,188 silver roubles = £11,996,471/., of which to England . 6,977,396 

And to all other Countries 5,019,075 


Total . 11,996,471 

So that of 7-12ths of all the exports of Russia were to the United Kingdom. 
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COMMERCIAL RELATIONS OF RUSSIA AND SWEDEN. 

Special. TariflF df Duties on Merchandizes exported from Finland to Sweden. 


ARTICLES. 

_ . . 

Silver, 

ARTICLES. 

Silver. 



r. 

sch 

. r. 




r. 

sch 

. r. 

Ground bark 


tj 

1 0 

4 

land, and rigged with ropes. 

sails, and 




Unground ditto 


0 

1 0 

1 

other articles for equipment ; for the 




Boats, of the value of 100 r. d. .. 

....specir 

3 

0 

0 

vafae of lOOr. d 


0 

0 

0 

Berries 

do. 

3 

0 

0 

iFat, of sea-calves 


5 

0 

0 

Down 

..lispund 

0 

20 

o! 

!(Ani).... 



0 

6 

0 

Fish, fresh (exempt of duly) 




0 

Butter .... 


...lispund 

0 

7 

2 

salted, sjilnion 


0,24 

0 

Stoi'kings, of wof 1 or linen 


0 

0 

3- 

*l 3 trommings, and other sorts ... do. 


1 8 

0 

Curveif wchmI, produce of the industry of 




Feathers, for beds 

.Ji sound 

0 

10 

0 

the peasants, for ihl. value of 100 




Pork, salted or smoked 

do. 

0 

7 

2 

r. d 



3 

0 

O 

Glass, window-panes, bottles, 

flasks. 




Tongues, 

of oxen, of sheep, of rein- 




pots, wine-glasses, goblets, 

for the 




doer — 


ton 

0 

24 

0 

value of 100 r. d 

...siiocie 

10 

0 

0 

Mo(kI, for burning, until it 

shall be 




Soot 

do. 

5 

0 


otherwise ordered, and in • 

[observing 




Straw 

,..skcpi>. 

0 

1 


the stipulation of the Art. XV. of the 




Hops 

do. 

1 36 

0 

Coinniereial (’onvention. 





Zron, nails, and ironplates, for t lie value 

1 


^BirchuuHMl (fanrii) 


0 

6 

(i 

of 100 r. d 

...specie 

0 24 

0 Pine and fir wood 

do.j 

0 

5' 

0 

Copper, not forged 

..skeiip. 

0 32 

oll'issues, linen ribbons, for the 

value of 





hoad 

O' 

o 

o| 

o! 

100 r. d. 



5 

0 

0 

hcasls, horned beststs, large and small, do. 1 

032 

w O 1 

f PiH)ket-handkerchiefs . 


0 

2 

0 

Other sorts of beasts 

do. 

0 16 


Cloth, of oakum, not dyed..vard! 

0 

0 

1 


ton' 

n 10 




Q 

Q 

2 

Meat, salted 

do. I 

040 

o' 

C3 .S-O 

c 5 "I 

not dyed 

do. 

0 

•() 

2 • 

Oil, of birch-tree (kamma) 

H 


0 

*\S 21-3 

dyed 

do. 

0 

(F 

4 

of peas 


Oi 

2 

.M .s s 

Sailcloth 


0 

1 

0 

Cheese 

.lispund 1 

0 

0 

o:£; 

^Jiare,* of wool 

do. 

0 

1 

0 

Potash, calcined 

<lo. 1 

0 

1 

{)J£aas 


....dozen 

0 

0 

10 

Ships, large or small, constructed in Fin-' 

1 


1 


. 






The custom-house duties in the present tariff, will lie paid in riksdalers of Swedish 
specie, or by equivalent in bank-notes of Sw'eden, according to the course fixed at tlie be- 
ginning of eacli year. 

Special. Tariff of Duties on Articles imported from Sweden and Norway into Finland, 


ARTICLES. 


Silver. 


Alum ton 

Pulleys, in wood 10 pieces 

Brushes, of all sorts, for the value ofj 

100 nmbles silver 

Chth, of cotton, printed and not print 
ed, of Swedish fabrication, for the 

value of 100 roubles silver 

Wood, oak, not carved, for the value of| 

100 roubles silver 

Fisih, cod, herrings, cabilian, salted 

ton (triid) 

Lobsters, oysters barrel 

Salmon, smoked piece 

Fruits, of the gaJiien, strawberries, po- 
tatoes, pears, plums, and cherries, of 

every kind i of a ton (f jerding)| 

Grains, hayseeds (exempt from duty). 

Colours, red, sulphured skei)pundj 

White cltalk da 


rbls. 

0 

0 


coi>. 

,*50 

10 

I 

0 


0 

25 

17 

50 

10 

10 

50 

25 


ARTICLE S. 


Sarrette skeppund 

Glass, cliaiideliers and lamps, for the| 

value of 1 00 roubles silver 

Geese, smoked piece! 

Small shot skeppund | 

Gloves of Canepin, for the value of 100 

roubles silver 

Hats, of wood, of roots, and of wool, for 

the value of 100 roubles silver 

Deer-horns, grated lispimd 

Iron and steel, iron in bars, for the value 

of 100 roubles silver 

Tin-lined, anchors, grapnels, cannons,, 
plates, nails, iron for Mts, bent iron, 
iron works, for the value of 100 rou-f 

bles silver 

Iron, blackened, t)f all kinds, of Swe^hj 
fabrication, for the value of 100 rou- 
bles silver 


Silver. 


rbls. cop. 
0 15 


0 

10 

25 


0 50 

2 0 


A coarse cloth of a darkish colour. 


{continued) 
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ARTICLES. 


ARTICLES, 


Flesh’-potSj ovens, and works in cast 
iron, of aU kinds, for the value of lOO! 
roubles silver.. 

Steely for the value of 100 roubles silver 
Squares f for ovens, varnished or not, for 
the value of 100 roubles silver.. 

Pins, for the value of 100 roubles silver 
Vases of earth and stone, of all kinds, | 
for the value of 100 roubles silver ... 
Canes of wood, for the value of lOO! 

. roubles silver ^... 

Copper, not worked <3r forgt'd, for \h 
value of 100 roubles silver 

Sealiny~wax, fine lispund 

for impressions do. 

Playthings, in wood, for the value of 100| 
roubles silver.. 

Bronze, ordinary and fonte, such asj 
fleshpots, iX)unding-niortars, candk 
slicks, little ovens, and clocks, of all 
sorts, forsthc value of lOO roubles 

silver 

Malt ton 

Brass, not worked, in plates ...Uspiaid| 

Brasswire. do. 

Flour of Barley do. 

Morils do. 

, Fruit ’tf the Eglantine, dried do. 

Cheese do. 


rbls. cop. 


2 0 
0 50 

2 0 
2 i 0 


5 0 

0 25 

0 13 


Letter-paper ream (vis), 

of the kind called skrifpapper do. 

„ conceptpapper do. 

jarJtispapper do. 

Blotting-paper .*. .5 reams 

Printing-paper do. 

Packing-paper do. 

Paper of the kind called presspap- 

per lispund 

CardhtHird do. ' 

Tobacco-pipes of earth, for tlu* value ofj 
100 roubles silver ! 


5 0 

0 10 
0 25 

0 25 

0 5 

0 10 


0 10 
0 10 


Earthenware, of Swedish fabrication, 
for the value of 100 roubles silver.., 

Pens ^. .... 20 packett? 

Powder, for powderinpr lispund 

Sirup, of Swedish fabrication, of the 

value of 100 roubles silver 

Sugar, in loaves, of Swedish fabrication. 

for the value of lOp roubles silver ... 
Stones, from Oeland, for the value of 
100 roubles silver 

Wooden staves, of oak and Ix'ccli, and 
lK>ltoms of barrels, of the same wood, 
for tlie value of 100 roubles silver ... 

Starch, while 1 ispund 

Soap, liquid, black J ton 

Tobacco, in leaves lispund 

! for smoking do. 

' in powder do. 

Tiles, not varnislied lOOoj 

Oil, whale, and otlier resembling, forj 

the value of 100 roubles silver 

^hler-lrccs, broken dozen 

Oilcloth, for the value of 100 roubles 

silver 

Vitriol, gretm skeppund 

Pigeon peas ton 

Tissues of linen cloths yard 

Nigh tcaps doze n 

of silk, of Swedish fabrication, a| 

sort jx.Tmitted, the half of the duties 
generally fixed. 

of a sort prohibited by the general, 

taring for the value of 100 roubles 
silver 

of wool, such as cloths, flannel, 

and stufl’, of clear wool, for the value 

of 1 00 roubles silver 

Vinegar, for the value of 100 roublesj 

silver 

Double beer and porter, of Swedish fa- 
brication, for tlie value of 100 rouble 
silver 


rbls. cop. 


5 0 

0 10 
0 10 
0 5 

0 50 

0 65 


3 0 

0 12 


The custom-house duties in ^lie present tariff will be paid in roubles, or by the equiva- 
lent in paper money of the Dank of Russia, according to the run fixed at the beginning of 
each year. 

» 

List of Commercial Articles xchicli can he impprled frn n Finland to Sweden^ without a 

Certificate of Origin, 

Bark of all kinds. Salmon. 

Peas, Vacciniiim vitis ideen. 

Oil of Peas, Bags, for the manufacture of paper. 

Bread, • Bark of birch-tree. 

Boats, • Cheese, 

Fish, of all kinds, (alive). Game (fowl). 

Smkes and felloes, for wheels. Butter, 

Chickens and Pullets, Boots and shoes (of a kind of work called bccksom). 

Mops, Stromming, 

Fitts. Pitch. 

Bay, Materials in woodi, of all kinds. 

Straw, Vases in wood. 

Bure* of wool, brought to be dyed. 

Cumm, Burning Wood. 

Beasts, of all kuids. 


* A very coarse cloth, of a darkish colour. 
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RUSSIA. 


List of Articles which can be imported^ from Sweden and Norway to Finland^ 

without Certificates of Origin. 


^Zum, white. 

Buoys of wood. 

Filings, of copper, brass, wood. 

Bark of oak-tree. - 

Stee^rds, Swedish, stamped. 

Beei lives. 

Fresh flowers, green trees. 

Shingles of beech. 

Bulieys for the use of ships. 

Bread of wheat or of rye. 

Compasses. 

Beer-casks, of oak or beech. 

Flints, common. 

Amadou. 

Fruit and vegetables i Plums, potatoes, dried and 
fresh, cherries, epines vinettes et sue (T icelle, ruhus 
chatnremorus, mulberries and rob of mulberries, 
rubus articus arid the sirup of this berry, pears, 
cucumbers, horseradish, asparagus, beans, cab- 
bages, white, and cauliflowers, nuts, and nut-trees. 

Garden seeds, of herbs and flowers. 

Lobsters. 

Iron in bars, iron for Mts, iron bent, nails, 
cannons, forged jdates, anchors, grapnels, spades, 
shovels, iron wire, coarse work iu blatkencd | 
iron, cast work, such as plates (iron), anvils, | 
fleshpots, stoves, grinding mortars, clocks, •Si C., 
coming from Sweden, (lasting iron, and iron 
ore, imported from Sweden to Finland by the 


proprietors of the Finland forges, for the vje of 
these forges. 

Cards, stamped, of every kind. 

Copper, worked and not worked. 

Salmon, smoked or salted. 

Tobacco-pipes of clay. 

Brass, worked and not worked. 

Brod^e, common and cast, clocks, cannons, flesh- 
pots, grinding mortars, &c. 

Fumr, of wheat and rye. 

Files and bricks. 

Oysters. 

Plough), and irons for ploughs. ' 

Silver, worked and stampsd, of Sweden. 

Sieves, for sifting com or earth. 

Hones, stones for floors and stairs, millstones, 
squares, tombstones, fleshpots, grinding mor- 
tars, stones from Oeland and Gottlande. 

Steel, not worked. 

Starch, white. 

Sulphur. 

Materials in wood, in blocks, or not worked, for fur-' 
nitiire, of l>eceh, of oak, of alder, of birch/ of 
aspen, of juniper, of elm, of ash. 

Alder, Rjdit, witli Swedish stamp. 

Staves and bottoms of casks of oak and beech. 

Pigeon peas and others. 

Vitriol. 


CHAPTER XXVIL 

RUSSIAN WINES AND MINERALS. 

The Ural mountains and Siberia are the principal regions of Russian minera- 
logy. Old Russia and Poland have also mines of iron, coal, &c. As far back as 
1596, the Tzar Ivan Vasselievitsch granted an English company the privilege of 
mining and smelting iron ore near Moscow, on condition of paying the Tzar one 
farthing per pound, and of teaching the Russians the art of making iron. The 
Siberian iron mines were first worked iii 1703, and in 1726 about 25,000 tons of 
bar iron were made in the government of Perm. The absurd policy of Sweden 
in keeping up the price of iron, and the backward state of the English iron 
mines at that period enabled the DemidofFs, Woron/50ws, TverdechofFs, Sho- 
jonvros, and other great proprietors, to realize large fortunes from their iron 
mines, before the close of the last century. 

The Uralian, Altaic, and Nertschinskew mountains yield iron, copper, silver, 
&c. In the year I770j there were 100 smelting furnaces in the Uralian moun- 
tains, 34 of which were for copper, the remainder for iron. About 80,000 tons of 
iron were produced annually in the years 1790 to 1794. During the latter year, 
the proprietors complained of great distress, and received aid from government. 
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Copper abounds most plentifully in the governments of Olonetz, and in the 
Ural and Altaic chains above 60,000 tons are annually stated to be extracted 
from these mines. 

The lead-mines of Kholivan and Nertschink yield about 12,000 tons an- 
nually. ’ 

The salt-mines of Hetsk, in Orenburg, yield nearly 5000 tons annually, and 
these and the salt springs of Taurida, and the salt limans, or lagoons, of the 
Black Sea, yield annually above 250,000 tons of salt. S^lt is, however, imported 
into the Russian Baltic ports from England, and into Poland and the Ukraine 
from the Austrian salt-mines of Wielicska. » 

Mr. Oddy states that “ the exportation of iron from Rassia after tlic year 1784, but 
particularly since 1794, has been upon the decline; for the last year, the export to Great 
Britain was not a third part of any of the previous three years. In the year 1784 the 
whole export from Archangel and the Baltic was about 50,000 tons, of which Great Britain 
alone took above 40,000 ; and in the year 1781, she imported 50,000 tons from St. Peters- 
,burg alone ; whilst the whole exportation from thence for the last four years, w^as, on the 
av^yage, ohly about 40,000 tons, of which Great Britain has taken 30^000, and in 1804, 
only 5848 tons. 

“ Gold has been found in considerable quantities in Russia. The first mine of this va- 
luable metal was discovered in the mountains of Olonetz in I7t39, and one for silver in 1704. 
Many other discoveries have been made of gold and silver mines which are worked ; but 
the most considerable is that of Kholivan, whicli had been worked by DeinidofiF, the rich 
Rr^gsian iron-master, from its discovery till 1745, when the crown took possession of it. 
The whole of the native produce of Russia has been estimated at 

Gold about . . . . . . 42,675 pounds weight. 

Silver 1,564,750 „ „ 

In the Uralia'h mountains alone, there were, 25 years ago, 60 smelting houses, which 
produced about 6,200,000 pounds weight. The whole annual produce of the empire has 
been about 7,350,000 pounds weight ; but, as the produce of the mines is decreasing, the 
whole cannot be reckoned at present at more than 7,000,000 ; which is chiefly coined for 
circulation. 

“ The whole quantity of iron shipped from Russia in 1793, was as under : 


PLACES. 

IRON. 

ARTICLES. 

IRON. 

St. Petersburg •... 

roubles. 

4,745,648 

122,236 

4,571 

3,000 

83 

183,070 

111,838 

13,254 

12,^90 

7,740 

150 

54 

roubles. 

T5jir iron 

];>ood8. 

2,503,757 

491,575 

roubles. 

4,258,228 

901,464 

Riga 7 



Wiburg 


J*late iroi"., and cast 

Reval 7 


37,917 

44,433 

Fredericksliam 1 

4,875,538 

1 ft5i n7fi 


Archangel 


<1 0*11 0^0 

5,204,125 

Taganrog 




Klierson 


Assorted iron is 



Theodosia 




Eupatoria 

• 

uiii^ cxportCQ iroio 



Otchakoff 


cmri A cin omI 



Tenicale 

145,517 









Total 


5,204,125 


J — ! 



** The exjx>rtation of iron throughout the whole empire, in 1802, amounted to 
4,617,989 roubles.” — Oddt/s European Trade, 


About 54,006 miners^ &c., are stated to be now annually employed in the 
Ural and Siberian iron-mines: which, together with the iron-mines of Altai and 
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Valdai, are said to yield about 170,000 tons of iron per annum. Iron is also 
found in the Caucasus. Wood only is used in smelting in Russia. 

Antimony, cobalt, mercury, zinc, &c., abound in Siberia, and spelter in "Po- 
land. We havd alluded briefly to the mineral productions of Poland. An official 
account published in. the Journal of the Minister of the Interior, (for April, 
1839,) gives a most glowing account of the mines and forges of that kingdom, 
and of the rock salt-mines of Cochochink, im Plask. There were smelted in 1833 
about 3000 tons of iron. In 1836, about 5000 tons. The coal-mines are also de- 
scribed as capable of being profitably worked, but the quantity, produced annually, 
is aa yet comparatively very trifling. r. ^ 

The following is a statetnent of the produce of the Polisli mines for 1833 and 
1836, and the estimated produce for 1840, as stated in that report : 


ARTICLES. 

1833 

183G 

1840 

Zinc . . 1 

poods. 

poods. 

poods. 

78,620 

188,250 

1 250,000 

Tole and zinc . i 

13,407 

48,750 

Iron . . . ! 

; 28,000 

127,000 

625,000 


Account of the Produce of the Russian Mines in 1830 and 1831. 


GOLD : 

From the Crown mines.. 

1830 

‘ 18.31 

COPPER ; 

Crown mines 

1830 

1881 

pds. Mis. 

150 22 

204 17 

pds. 'hs. 

150 30 

200 20 

pd*«. lbs. 

41 000 0 

183,883 21 

pds. lbs. 

41 000 0 
188,507 11 



Puods .... 

354 39 

357 10 

Foods 

221,883 21 

229,507 11 

Pounds avoirdupois. . 

12,780 

12,890 

Pounds avoirdupois . . 

7,055,807 

8,122,202 

PLATINA : 



ieon: 



Fro'u the Grown mines . . 

4 15 

4 0 

Crown mines ! 

1 378,098 20 

377.771 28 

From private ditto 

100 25 

107 4 

Private ditto 

; 0,408,449 34 

5,450.020 30* 

Poods 

105 0 

111 4 

Poods i 

0,847,148 14 

5,833,708 24 

1 

Pounds avoirdupois . . 1 

3781 j 

4009 

Pounds avoirpupnis.. | 

210,498.343 1 

210,010.753 


• In this Account the report from the Moscow minv corps is not included, as it had not been received • the qaan- 
lity for 18:U may thereiore be fairly taken as ueaily equal to that of the preceding year. There is some tiu and lead 
found, hut the amount is most. triHiiig. 

Olbs. English equal to 10 Kuss. A poud (contains 40 lbs. Russ, equal to 30 English. 


Amount of Gold and Platiiia produced during the last Half of the Year 1835. 


Gold obtained from Grown Works : 

From the C •thariiiburg 

From the Slaio> koff 

From the liogoslofT. 

From the Goroblagodat 


pds. 

lbs. 

sol. 

fract.) 

15 

38 

90 

12 

23 

14 

78 

0 

20 

0 

21 

0 

0 

39 

26 

« . 


Gold from Private Works ; 

Alexey yacovIefT's 

RastorgooyeiT 8 heirs ......... 

DemiiiufT’s 

Toorchaniranoff's ....V. 

Yacovlefl's heirs 

Yartzidf*s 

Goobiii’s 

Countess Strogonoff’a 

Isevolodsky’s 

Princens But^ra's 

Maior*H 

Zotofl’s 


.poods 00 23 23 12| 


Total 


pds. 

lbs. 

zqI. fraot. 

23 

4 

86 

0 

8 

5 

21 

0 

13 

5 

27 

0 

8 

sl4 

11 

0 

7 

31 

65 

e 

2 

20 

16 

0 

0 

22 

65 

0 

2 

24 

79 

0 

2 

24 

34 

0 

1 

16 

21 

0 

0 

8 

2 

0 

0 

6 

76 

0 


Total quantity of Gold, 131 pds. 02 xol. 12 fract. 


ToUl 


pooda 70 18 OB 0 
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PUtInft from Crown Work* : 

prom tbe SlajbmkofT 

From tbe Bo^loff. . • 


pdi. Ibi. 'tfiDl. frect.l 
0 6 84 0 

0 0 3 0 


Platiha from J^ivate Work® : 

Alexey YacwYleflTa 

RiatorgoeyefTs* 


pda- lbs. tol. fract. 


Ceiinteaa Strugonoff^a. • 
PrinoeBa Butdra’a 


Total pooda 0 6 87 Of Total 

Total quantity of Platfna, Mpda. 3511m. 86aol. 42 fract. 


0 

8 

2 

0 

0. 

i 0 

21 

24 

53 ^ 

14 

15 

66 

0 

2 

36 

48 

0 

31 

74 

0 

0 

2 

42 

0 

54 

18 

95 

42 


Produce of Gold, Platina, and in Russia, during the Year ending 

31st December, 1835. 


Gorernment mmcs« 
Private mines 


Tot.!! pootLs] 


Gold. 

Platina. 

Silver. 

1 

pds. lbs. zol. 

pds. lbs. zol. 

pds. lbs. zol. 

134 .5 81 

0*6 90 

1212 9 88 

IGO 34 29 

115 15 92 

0 8 34 

29.5 0 14 

115 22 86 

1212 18 26 


Produce of Gold and Platina from the Ural Mines, for the first Six Months 

of 1838. 


torown works 
Private works.. 


Total 


Gold. 

Platina. 

I-mIs. 

lbs. 

zol. 

pds. 

lbs. 

zol. 

67 

19 

22 

0 

10 

41 

87 

27 

70 

59 

38 

324 

155 

6 

92 

60 

8 

73* 


Statement of the Quantities of the Precious Metals produced iu Russia during the 16 

Years from 1823 to 1838. 


DESCRIPTION. 


Gold 


Ixicality where produced. 


PHOK KSTABLlSHUiCNTS BELOMGINU TO THE CROWN. 

Oil the Ural : 

Y ekaterinburg 

Zlatoust 

Bogoalofif 

Goroblagodat 

Total.. 

From tbe Altai EatablinbrneiitB for Silver : 

By waAhing.. 

,, chemical process 

From the N ertchin Establishments for Silver : 

By washing 

ff chemical process 

Total from Establishments belonging to tbe Crown 

PROU PRIVATE ESTABLISHMENTS. 

On the Ural : 

Upper (verch) Isett 

Nevyan 

N»hny>tagel 

Kasslin 

« Seesert T 

Shaitan 

BeelimbayelT. 

VseYolodoblagodat 

VerchDeyoofaley 

K resto voEdrizhenie 

Revdin 

Preobraxlienie 

The Country of Medger 

„ Bttigakef 

„ Basbkirs and Tepters 

The interior/}f Siberia 

Total from Private Establishments 

Total of Gold....... 


1 Quantities in Russian 

British 


Weights. 


Weights. 

pds. 

lbs. 

zol. 

doll. 

oz. troy. 

444 

33 

51 

26 

7H 

39 

67 

21 


378 

27 

1 

55 


56 

34 

6 

86 


l,r>92 

14 

22 

02 


111 

18 

83 

74 


427 

0 

47 

74 


3 

5 

8 

85 


6 

24 

3 

83 


2,140 

22 

71 

24 

1,123,799 

748 

26 

50 

77 


320 

18 

26 

13 


463 

36 

24 

94 


471 

12 

66 

47 


185 

33 

17 

42 


76 

12 

67 

12 


66 

10 

58 

9 


58 

24 

24 



47 

3 

52 

*27 


32 

39 

S2 

62 


9 

5 

39 

85 « 


0- 

18 

5 

34 


9 

31 

6 

76 


0 

0 

72 

15 


53 

32 

12 

12 


466 

G 

G 

73 


3,009 

30 

72 

47 

1,580,129 

5,160 

13 

43 

71 

2,703,928 


VOL. 11, 


. 5 D 
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RUSSIA 


DESCRIPTION. 

. From Establiubnicnts belonging to tbe Crown. 

Quantities in Rtuaian 
Weight. 

Britlah 

Weight. 



29 

0 

83 

82 0 



„ Private Eatublishmentti 







Ni/bny-tagt'l 

1,21G 

29 

91 

36 



^ Others, in small quantities.. 

13 

13 

65 

10 



Total of Platina 

1,259 

4 

48 

32 i 

661,034 


From the Altai Eatablishmentit. ..................... 

14,704 

7 

37 

89 



„ Nerchiii. ^ 

3,301 

30 

20 

7 



1'otal of Silver 

IS, 005 

37 

68 

0 

9,453,117 


Statement of the Quantities of Gold and Silver received at the Mint of St. Petersburg 
during the 16 Years *from 1823 to 1838. 





RTSSIAN 

WEIGHT. 



BRITISH WEIGHT. 

Gold. 

Silver. 

Gold. 

Silver. 


pds. 

ll>H. 

zol. 

•lull. 

pds. 

lbs. 

zul. 

doll. 

02 . troy. 

OK. troy. 

From gold washing establishments, crown 











and private 

4710 

28 

95 

22 

431 

26 

67 

84 

2,^76,281 

•220,626 

„ the Altai estubliHlimentfl 

433 

24 

51 

61 

18,005 

37 

58 

0 

227,647 , 

9,453,117 

„ variuuti goverunieut oitices 

4K 

23 

69 

40 

506 

0 

16 

81 

2.5,512 

' 265,771 

„ private iudividiials 

730 

7 

4(1 

44 

16,003 

26 

23 

0 

388,074 

8,874,420 

Ill the old Siberian copper coinage 

. . . 




6.50 

20 

71 

74 

.... 

.341,523 

Old crown coins, cUaiiged fur new 

. . . 


70 

82 

1,273 

8 

10 

85 

11 

668,432 

From the J’eriuau and Turkish coiitri- 











butiuu 

700 

9 

37 

74 

3,244 

5 

0 

90 

414,873 

1,703,167 

Total 

6728 

U 

92 

35 

41,015 

13 

01 

30 

3,532,398, i 

21,533,050 

Wiitten for from abroad 

517 

37 

05 

.38 

9,736 

0 

47 

46 

271,924 J 

5,1^1,406 

Total 

7240 

12 

91 

73 

50,751 

14 

15 

76 

3,804,322 

1 26,644,402 


Monies coined at tlie Mint of St. Petersburg during the 16 Years 1823 to 1838. 


DESCUIPTION. 

Roubles. 

£ Sterling. 


85,482,139 

48,764,823 

2,458,009 

14,674,434 

8,127,470 

j.no 

Silvf^r ditto 

I’iutinn 



Toted 

136.704,971 

23,211,572 



Value of Gold and Silver imported into, and exported from, Russia, in each Year fron 

1824 to 1834. 


« 

YEARS. 

Value of Gold and Silver. 

Imported. 

Exported. 

1824 f 

1825 

£ 

274,510 

506,395 

213,432 

600,902 

659,244 

1,606,496 

2,122.600 

1,965,819 

1,887,081 

2,278,512 

873,9.53 

£ 

209,669 « 

70,865 
1.59,598 
157,985 
113,916 

127, .327 
151,044 
198,891 
189,004 
.35a,753 
378,279 

1826 

1827 

1828 

1829 

1830 

1831 

1832 

1833 

1834 

Total j 

12,989,889 1 

2,116,339 
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Excess of Imports over Exports 10,873,550 

Gold extracted from the Ural Alines, and coined in the above years, quantity, 117,504 lbs. 

value 7,143,490 

riatina „ „ „ „ quantity, 28,125 lbs., value 393,737 


Total apparent increase of circulation £18,410,780 

Count Krankin infonned Baron Humboldt that the Ural chain of mountains yielded^ in 
18889 298 poods of p^old, 1 pood=; kilograines = 69-^% Cologne marks. 

The mines of Und yielded the fallowing quantities of gold : viz. — 

pds. liv. zol. 

In 1839 — Mines of the crown 


Mines of individuals . 

Total 1839 

In 1842 — Mines of the crown and of individuals 

1843 — Mines of the crown 

Mines of individuals . 


142 

170 


25 

22 


39 


Total 1843 


in 1843 :=:48 poods. 


Mines of the cro^vn 
Mines of individuals 


Total 1839 


In 1843 — Mines of the crown 
Mines of individuals 


313 

% 

8 

25iU 

309 

32 

14 

137 

27 

70 

175 

43 

20 

313 

30 

90 

4ded 32 poods of g 

• 1839 
pds. 

liv. 

zol. 

0 

8 


91 

27 

66 n 

91 

36 

47 5 3.. 

1 9 si 

0 

27 

20 

127 

29 

35 

128 

16 

55 


Total 1843 

The richest platina mines are those of MM. Demidoff, which yielded 90 poods^ 
25 liv. 95^ zol. 


Extracts from the Journal Officiel de St. Petersbourg’’ of the 28th — 16th 
of December, 1841; 10th March, 1844, and from the Journal de Tln- 
terieur^^ of 1842 and 1843. 

‘‘ The sands, carried along by the waters, exhibit an’imintemipted presence of gold 
over the surface of many square versts : as for instan^'c in the basin of the river Grande 
Birussa, on the confines of the districts of Yenisseisk arxi Irkoutsk, and in the basins of the 
Upper Tongouska, Ouderei, and Pite, which water the former of these districts. Though 
tliese riches may be spoken of with satisfaction, it is not easy to get at them, much expense 
being necessary, and workmen being obstinate. 

“ The wagiiings of the gold sands in Siberia, which are here spoken of, have been 
extended by individuals, following the example practised by those employed by the crown. 
With the exception of the territories belonging to the imperial mines of Kolyvano-Vosk- 
rcssensk and Nertchinsk, and the country beyond the Baikal, the search for gold in all 
the remainder of the vast extent of Siberia has been abandoned by the crown^ under certain 
conditions, to individuals. The speculators had long wandered in the deserts ot that countiy, 
hod long embarked their capital, and lost their heidth there ; but at length Uieir perseverance 
triumphed, gold was ^^scovered, and operations commenced in 1829.’* 

The folio wring table shows the quantities of thb precious metal discovered in each 
year from 1829 to 1840 : 
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1829 

poods. 

1 

liv. 

10 

zolot. 

1837 


poods. 

. 132 

liv. 

39 

zolot. 

5 

1830 . 

10 

22 

39 

1838 . 

. 

. . 193 

6 

. 47 

1831 

10 

4 


1839 

. 

. 183 

8 

16 

1832 . 

21 

37 

40U 

1840 

. 

. . 255 

27 

26 

1833 

36 

18 


1841 

. 

. 358 

33 

14 

1834 . 

. 65 

19 


1842 . 

. 

. . 631 

5 

21 

1835 

92 

19 

10/.S 

1843 

. 

. 933 

2 

10 

1836 . 

105 

9 

41 



- 




The total produce of gold in Siberia, and In the Ural, Kolyvano and Nertchinsk, during 
the year 1843, (according to the “Journal of the Iiitei-ior” St. Petersburg, 10th March, 
1844,) amounted to 1294 poods, or about 334 poods morepthan in 1842 : in which year the 
total produce amounted to about 970 poods, or abdut 42,530 lbs. troy, in value= 1,980, 203/. 
sterling; and the 1294 poods in 1843, to the value of about 2,633,645/. sterling, exclusive 
of the amount concealed, which is estimated at from one-sixth to onc-fourth of the whole, 
on account of the seigniorage of from 20 to 25 per cent exacted by the crown. 

Russian Coal. Mines. — In a report published in the “ Official Journal of 
the Interior,” it is stated that several of the most extensive coal fields in the 
world have been discovered in various parts of the interior of Russia, between 
the Dnieper, and the Upper Don, at Kaluga ; also in the Crimea. 

REMARKS ON THE PENINSULA OF APCHERON ON THE CASPIAN. 

Sacred Fires^ Wells of Naptha^ Lakes of Salt, extracted from an official 
Russian iiepor/.— The environs of Bakou, on the Caspian, the ancient fot-tress 
and capital of the Ghebers, and the rocks of the Peninsula of Apeheron, are 
remarkably interesting. 

This peninsula is formed by the most eastern branch of the Caucasus : its 
heights and cliffs are composed of chalky rocks, upon which here and there repose 
masses of a sort of brown freestone. The chalky rock must have been of a recent 
formation, as there are discovered, among the petrification s, species of the same 
kinds of fish in great numbers, whicli still exist in the Caspian Sea. 

“About 1000 poods of prepared salFroii arc annually exported from this country, and 
the profits are about 360,000 roubles. The culture of madder has been of much less im- 
portance, very seldom exceeding annually a total of 300 poods. 

“ But notwithstanding the bare look of this peninsula, covered -with rocks, it has been 
celebrated for many centuries, in all the eastern countries, as a sacred soil, and to which the 
disciples of one of the most ancient worships still make pilgrimages, to adore the saci'ed 
fires, which issue from the earth. 

“ The consecrated sanctuary of worship, called Atesebga, is at the north of Bakou, at a 
distance of 12 versts from the town, near the village of Bakahany. One sees a kind of 
small temple in the middle of a quadrangular court, surrounded by a wall ; the sacred fire, 
worshipped for so many centuries, appears vdthout interruption, from the top of four chim- 
neys, built at the four comers of the edifice : through these tubes it comes from the earth. 
A certain number of small cells are placed against the wall ; in each is a small altar, upon 
which burns the flame given out by small tubes from the earth. Some small idols of 
metal, some shells, and some stones placed near the altar, are the objects of veneration of 
the believers ; but furniture is nowhere to be found, except a few old carpets. Anachorets, 
holy men in the eyes of the professors of their religion, inhabit these cells, and their whole 
life is given to prayer and meditation. They impose upon themselve? every privation, and 
their only garment is a piece of cloth, in which they wrap themselves up ; solitude is their 
first duty, and they do not even assemble at the hours of repast, except at the sound of a 
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trumpet, or rather, a large shell used instead of that instrument ; they quit their cells only 
to offer up their prayers together. 

In 1836 the number of these anchorets or hermits amounted to 11 ; when one of them 
dies fhey have great care in placing the body of the deceased immersed in butter, (which 
is well Imown they only use for religious ceremonies) in a kind of shallow well, dug in the 
court, and to put therein the inflammable gas of which the well is % 80 on filled, the body is 
thus consumed in a very few instants, and the remaining ashes dispersed in the air. 

“ The nature of this gas which escapes here and in other parts of the globe has been 
the subject of much discussion. It is ge lerally supposed to be proto-carburated hydrogen, 
and it is effectively of this compound, at least as concerns that# of Bakou ; according to the 
analysis of our learned chemist, Mr. Hess, of the Academy of Sciences of St. Petersbing, 
this gas is composed of 75.4 of carbon, and 24.6 of hydrogen, and is mixed with a little 
vapour of naphtha. ' • * 

“ Not far from the tillage of Bakahany there have been qorked, for a number of years, 
inexhaustible naphtha pits, which must be ranked with the most remarkable objects of the 
peninsula. The soil secretes in many places sources of black and white naiditha, several 
similar sources are found on the sides of mountains ; others bubble out not far from the 
shore, from the bottom of the sea. The pits of Bakahany arc the most important. In the 
neighboui’hood of the village the soil is composed of a stratum of clay partly impregnated 
with naphtha, under which is successively a stratum of brown freestone, containing petrifi- 
catioQS, one of bitumen schistc, then one of sand, and under this a stratum of bituminous 
schistc, laying on a mass of white clay, which forms the veins of naphtha. 

“ On an extent of land of 2 versts 200 sagenes of length, and of a breadth of 1 
verst or 1 verst 200 sagenes ; there have been excavated 6 /ari/e pits and 76 lesser ones, 
several of these are not deeper than 1 sagene, 3 feet : whilst others, on the contrary, are 
^not lees than 13 sagenes, 6 feet, or 97 English feet deep. These latter iu*e the most rich; 
one xiiigle pit produces sometimes 140 poods of black naphtha in 24 hours, whereas one 
can scarcely get 6 or 8 lbs. of naphtha from the other pits which do not reach the strata of 
white clay. AJl of them are covered with timber or mason’s work, and have the form 
of a truncated cone. ^ 

“ One of the many sources now ^worked, is remarkable on account of its having its entrance 
through the sea. But the point where it opens is not far from the shore, and the depth of 
water does not exceed 1-^ foot. It is surrounded by a drum of woodwork, six feet above the 
level of the sea; and it produces up to khalvar (22^ poods) per 24 hours. This source 
is the only one belonging to a private individual, all the others belong to the govern- 
ment. 

“ The 16 pits of white naphtha, at 1 J verst from the village of Sourakhany, resemble 
those already described, only thq openings of the pits are narrower, having but 1 foot in 
diameter, and great care is taken to cover them when they are not worked, to prevent the 
evaporation of the naphtha. 

In general these sources are a great deal more abundant in the fine season, and in 
dry weather : in winter, at the time of the rainy season, and particularly when the north 
winj^ blow with violence, they furnish less naphtha. 

“ The total annual produce amounts to 237,600 podds of black naphtha, and 864 poods 
of white naphtha. 

“ We cannot finish this article without mentioning the salt lakes of the peninsula of Ap- 
cheron, which are of great importance to this part of the empire. They ai*e ten in number : 
the most cowsiderable of which, that of Masyr, is 3^ versts by 2 and 2-^ of breadth, 
and is 15 versts from Bakou, and entirely surrounded by mountains. The water, particu- 
larly that portion of it which extends south-easterly, deposits beds of salt from 2 to 3 inches 
deep. Up to 7500 khalvars of salt is yearly taken out ; the lake of Tsyk furnishes near 
1000 poods ; as for the others, they have not yet been explored, so that the arinual quantity 
of salt produced in the peninsula docs not amount to more than about 1 50,000 poods ; but 
h **ertain, that if necessary, they could furnish up to 550,000 poods.** 
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CHAPTER XXVIII. 

CRACOW. 

AGRICULTURE, TRADE, &C. 

The position of tins small republic renders it convenient to introduce here all 
that we can say of it in this work. The surface of Cracow is generally undulated, and 
its high parts are small ramifications of the Carpathians. The Vistula bounds it 
oni the south, along wdiich it receives small rivers f/6m the north ; one of these 
streams bounds Cracow ^on the WTst. The climate is hbalthy and temperate. 
The soil is fertile and produces sufficient corn, vegetables, and fruit, for home 
consumption. In 1834 there were, in the republic, upwards of 50,000 head of 
cattle, and 100,000 hogs. There are no serfs, and the land is becoming more 
and more subdivided among small proprietors. The countty^ contains mines of 
coal, zinc, alum, marble, and some iron ; and there are quarries of marble' and 
building stone. 

The mines of Jaworzno furnished, in 1831, upwards of 128,660 korsecs of 
coal, 1794 quintals of alum, and 8/44 quintals of zinc. The manufactories of 
Cracow, with the exception of breweries and distilleries, are not wwlby of notice.’ 
In 1831 there were produced 1,660,000 litres of beer, 529,000 litres of brandy, 
1914 quintals of tobacco, 920 pieces of w^oollen cloth, 12,800 reams of paper, 
13,032 yards of linen cloth, with some minor articles. 

The average annual exports amount to 1,340,000 florins (33,500/.); imports 
to 2,200,000 florins (54,400/.). Next to Cracow, the principal towns are Chrza- 
now, inhabited chiefly by Jews; and Krzezowie, famous for its mineral baths. 
The city of Cracow contains an university, a college, a school of arts, an academy 
of painting, a public library, &c. 

The budget voted for the three years, from 1838 to 1841, fixed the annual 
revenue and expenditure at 1,812,224 florins (45,300/.). The state coins its own 
money. Its armed force consists of ^410 infantry and 40 mounted gendarmes. 
The population of the city in 1837 was 37?927, of whom 11,453 were Jews. It 
is divided into three sections : one of which is the Jews^ quarter. 

Remarks on the Commercial Relations between the Kingdom of Poland and the 

Free State of Cracow. 

“ The first commercial treaty between the present kingdom of Poland and the state 
of Cracow wa^ signed in 1822, and remained in force during the 10 years immediately suc- 
ceeding. In virtue of this treaty, almost all the raw produce of the tree state was admitted 
into Poland firee of duty, and most of its manufactures, on payment of various sums (by 
weight) fixed by the tariff published at the same time. This treaty also guaranteed to Cra- 
cow a bonus of 300,000 Polish florins (about 700/.) annually, on condition of granting to 
the government of Poland tlie monopoly of the sale of salt witniu the limits of the free state: 
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— all imports from Poland were i*eceived duty free, of course, the same as from all other 
countries. The kind of customs union thus established had been most anxiously sought 
after Jby Poland, in order to put a stop to the surreptitious introduction of salt, for which 
illicit trade the vicinity of the celebrated mines of Wielieezka gave the inhabitants of Cracow 
great facilities, and rendered almost nugatory the lucrative monopoly in that article pos- 
sessed by the j^veniment of Poland in its own territory. 

But besides the important advantage of preventing such losses, the Russo-Polisli 
government also derived considerable direct benefits from the exercise of the salt monopoly 
within the free states, and from the dutifes levied on the imports from Cracow; and it is 
affirmed that these sources produced a sum considerably exceeding the bonus annually paid 
to Cracow, even after deducting the expenses of a central bureau at Cnicow charged 
with the despatch of all business connected with the commerce between the two countries, 
— which expenses Poland had ofierod to bear alone for th<^ benefit of the smaller ^and 
poorer state, but, doubtlessly also for the advantage of her ow?: political relations. Notwith- 
standing the essential advantages which this treaty ceded to Poland, it appears to have 
stimulated business at Cracow, and the annual exports from thence to Poland are estimated 
at about 1,000,000 Polish florins, or about 25,(K)0/.* 

“ Upon the expiration of this treaty, in 18d2, the then president of the senate of Cracow 
endeavoured to obtain more favourable terms for his country ; but after nearly two years* 
iiegotiations, he was at last obliged to yield b) political intrigues. A new treaty, signed in 
Juilfe, 1834, to remain in force for 8 years, was merely a transcript of the former 
one, with the addition of a clause for the surrender of all persons accused of smuggling, to 
be tried and pmnshed by the Russo-Polish tribunals, wdiieb condition has always been felt 
by all persons in the free state to be highly derogatory to its own supposed independent 
government. 

“ Scarcely had this new treaty been concluded, wdien an augmentation of per cent 
on the amount of all imports levied in Poland >vas dcci*eed by the government of this coun- 
try, in order to cover the extraordinar}^ expenses caused by the insurrection of 1830-31; 
and this augmentation was most unjustly extended to the duties agreed upon, by formal 
treaty, wdth another state. All remonstrance on the part of Cracow proved vain ; and in 
1840 afresh injustice was arbitranly inflicted, whereby the commerce of Cracow with this 
country has been almost annihilated, although Poland still vigorously maintains the exer- 
cise of the salt monopoly in the free state. In the year just mentioned, the mode of levying 
the internal tolls in Poland was changed, and, instead of the previous mode of collection 
at various points, an additional duty (by weight) was laid upon all merchandize on their 
passing the frontiers, or on their arrival at Warsaw^ Some few abides of the first 
necessaries of life pay only a ti*illiiig toll ; but almost every thing else, and amongst them 
all the most important articles commerce between Poland and Cracow are taxed at the 
rate of 3 florins (about l.v. (id.) per Polish quintal, or about 89 lbs. British — a sum which in 
many instances is out of all propoition with the prime cost of the articles themselves. Thus 
all ores (except lead), and almost all other miTieral prodiu;ts (including coal, alum, fuller’s 
earth, pipeclay, &c. 3ce.), which in virtue of t)ie cxistmg treaty ought to bo admitted free, 
now pay a duty of ls.6d. per quintal: — packlng-paner, and other coarse papers, which 
formerly paid only 15 groschen (1 |g?.) per quintal, now' pay l6\ 7^r/., and wrought stone, 
and carpenters’ and cabinetmakers’ w’ork — all of which are important articles in the list of 
Cracow exports — now pay 4 florins 2 groschen (upwards of 2d.) per quintal, instead of 6</., 
with which jthe^ were formeily charged. 

‘‘ This arbitrary inci*ease of the duties on merchandize, under the pretext of its being 
an equivalent only for the tolls formerly paid, is doubly unjust towards Cracow, because al- 
most all the goods sent from that state to Poland come down the Vistula to Warsaw, and 
cannot, therefore, injure the chaussees of the country ; but hitherto the merchants of Cra- 
cow have not been able to obtain any I'edress of these grievances, and tho}^ fear tliat, even 
upon the expiration of the existing treaty (on 31st of May next), no substantial relief will 
be afforded them, because, neither the immediate sufferers, nor the govenmicnt wliich ought 

* Tlitf whole public revenue of the free state is under 50,000/. The population is stated 
at 126,433 souls. 
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to protect them, can make their cause known to those who be williM 83 wdl as 

able to assist them, by countenance, in obtaining justice firom tE^'too-pC^wenul opponent 
they have to encounter.’' — Warsaw^ March 2, 1842. * ' , 


CHAPTER XXIX. 

e 

TAXATION AND REVKNUE OF RL’SSIA. 

The taxation and revenue of Russia, as far as published accounts enable us 
to judge, are exceedingly obscure. 

The revenue is derived chiefly from the following sources: viz. — *' ,, 

1. A capitation tax, charged on all male serfs and certain classes of freemen. 

2. The obrok^ or rent paid l)y all male serfs on crown estates. 

3. A tax of 1 J per cent on the declared capital of the merchants. 

4 The customs duties. 

. o 

5. The excise on spirits sold. In old Russia the government reserves to itself 
a monopoly of distilleries, but in other parts of the empire the produce of the 
distilleries is under an excise duty. The nobility may distil all the spirits re- 
quired for their establishments, free of duty. 

6. The salt-mines and brine-springs monopolized by government, which 
sells their produce at the rate of a rouble or more per pood. 

7- The revenue from crown mines, and the duties exacted from the proprie- 
tors of private mines. 

8. The seignorage on coin. 

9. Stamps, licences, &c., and the tax laid on the sale of immovable property. 

10. Miscellaneous items, such^s the sums paid.^by the nobles to be exempted 
from furnishing recruits for the army; *’the rent of crown property, let on lease ; 
the profits of crown manufactures, &c. 

The taxes are partly farmed and partly collected by government officers. 
There is in every government a cbuncil charged with the administration of the 
finances. 

According to the Report of the minister, M. Kankrin, the public debt 
amounted, in 1837, to 956,333,574 roubles. 

There must be other revenues to a great amount paid to the emperor from 
domains, and also provincial revenues and expenditure : but the actual imperial 
revenue, takiiigthe five years ending 1839, has been given as follows — calculating 
the silver rouble at 3s. 2d. sterling : * 
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Customs . . • V • 

BAteHMie on spjrilmus liquors . • 

Comiiuitatk>ns paid in lieu of excise on brandy 

Poll-tax^ on peasants . . . . . 

Ditto on ^lerchants and burghers 

Kevenue of crown lands . • . • 

Salt, and gold and silver mines 

Stamps and passports .... 

XV)st*‘OiIice a • . it • « 


£5,430,833 
. 3,319,166 
. 1,137,500 

a 3,097,500 
. 1,125,833 

. 1,443,753 

. 1,020,833 

. 1,432,083 

255,214 


Average total .....£ 18,262,715 
The expenditure during the peace is supposed not to exceed the income. 

The revenue, as' stated above, derived from salt, and from gold and silver 
mines, is supposed to be greatly underrated. See Gold and Silver Mines. 

The total revenue for the year 1843, including an increase of 4,250,000 ster- 
ling by the new contract for the distillation of spirits, is estimated by the minister 
of finance at 500,000,000 roubles, or 28,000,000/. sterlinga 

Statement of the amount of Customs Revenue received by the government of Russia on 
Imports into, and Exports from, tliat country, distiiiguisliing the Trade with Great 
Britain, in each Year from 1826 to 1835. 


AMOUNT OP CUSTOMS DUTIES RECEIVED ON 


* YEARS. 

IMPORTS. 

EXPORTS. 

TOTAL. 


Great 

Britain. 

Other 

Countriea. 

TOTAI^, 

B 

Other 

CuiintrieB. 

TOTAI.. 

Great 

Britain. 

Other 

CoimtrieB. 

TOTAL. 

ISM 

' te 
715,108 
820,8*23 
953,107 
1,14-2,5.10 
419 431 

1,310,838 
i;i70,44*i 
1,238,8*44 
1,453,705 
1,685 OUO 

2,03*2,000 

2,197,205 

2,191,031 

2,5iH},30I 

2,577,440 

£ 

233,601 

£ 

101,080 

141,4*20 

15*2,755 

207,185 

£, 

£ 

£ 

je 

16*27 





1628 

25o|304 

273,423 





1829 

1630 

4Ho!o08 

ll4l3'!l59 

l,6ti0,950 

3,0/64103 









Average 1820 to 1830.. 

011,413 

1,412,970 

2,324,380 

250,214 

166,374 

410,588 

1,167,627 

1,573.350 

2,740,977 

163| 

000,480 ! 
1. 034 .7 04 

1,078,904 
2,104.040 
2,180,402 
2,131, l’/3 
2,134,258 

2,045,471 
3,139 353 
3, 105,178 
3,09.'i,01 1 
3,081,790 


148 043 

4*20 290 

Q 17 707 

2 127 037 

*4 A7A 7IU 

1832 

207,923 
331,152 
297,*239| 
2*22,448 1 

17*2,500 
15*2,53*2 
185,162 
182,176 1 

440,423 

1 ,302,<>27 

2 277 140 

0|IF# 4 # Crft 

3 579,776 



085,070 

!Mi4,7H8 

947,538 

483 OK I 

1 3 Iti 228 


^ AlO ItfM 

1634 

482 401 

1 262 027 

O Q IH 

3A78 3I2 
3,486,420 

1833 

40l’<.24| 

1 ]#t0 fMA 

1 o 1 

U Ql H Attl 


1 I 


Average 1831 to 1835 • • 

919,717 

i 2,105,885 ! 

! 3,025,202 

280,002 

1(.:8,083 1 

448,0851 

1,199,719 1 

2,*273,968 | 

3,473,087 


Statement of the National Debt^^of Russia at the commencement of the Year 
1839, and of the Transactions of the rmpurial National Loan and Commer- 
cial Banks, in the Year 1838. 

AMOUNT OF NATIONAL DEBT. ON IST JANUARY, 1839. 

1. terminable debts. 

(a) Fordfgn— Dutch; — * 

The first loan of 78,600,000 guilders =; at 1^. lOd., £7,205,000, of which the 
portion of Russia was — 

^ Dutch guilders . . 40,100,000 = £3,67o,833 

Ine second loan „ „ . . . 37,091,000 == 3,400,^.X)8 


Total . . 77,191,000 = £7,075,841 

• The poll-tax is rated as follows : — Peasants, each, 3<. 2d. ; burghers, 9x. 6d. Merchants, 
Ist class, a per centage, equal to an average of about 1654. per annum ; 2d class, 424. ; 3d class, 

5 £ 


VOL. ZI. 
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(b) Home: — 

Silv^ roubles • . • • 1,851,856 60 cop, £ 308,643 

Banknotes . . . .140,692,712 28,, = 6,669,653 


Total .... £6,978,296 

« 2. INTERMINABLE DEBTS. 

6 per cent in gold roubles . 14,220 . . == £ 2,441 

„ silver „ . . 6,921,452 93jt cop. = 1,153,575 

„ bank notes, roubles . 230,267,871 • . = 10,965,136 

5 per cent in silver „ . 105,046,720 . . = 17,507,787 


Total . . . , . . £29,628,939 

Total of terminable and intemiinable debts—' 

Bank notes, roubles . . 935,146,592 60 cop. £44,530,790 

INTERMINABLE DEBTS REDEEMED BY TUB COMMISSION UP TO 1839. 


Of the 6 per cent gold roubles . 

„ silver „ 

„ bank notes, roubles 

Of the 5 per cent silver „ 


8,700 = £ 1,493 

2,974,700 = 495,783 

61,651,980 = 2,935,808 

18,059,280 = 3,009,880 


Total £6,442,964 


VARIATIONS IN BALANCES DURING THE YEAR 1838. 

RECEIPTS. 

The commission for the discharge of debts assigned for tlie payment of debt in 1^38 — 
Bank notes, roubles . . 68,948,597 99 cop. = £3,283,266 

Deduct again 01. the estimated j 2,368,857 95 „ = 112,803 

rates of exchanges . . . 5 ^ ^ ’ 


Amount actually received,'] 

wliich was left in the im- > 66,579,740 4 „ = £3,170,463 

penal national treasury .1 

Tliis sum, after exchanging portions of it for specie, and adding the balance from 1837, 
and various other sums, consisted of — 

Ducats .... 793 . . = £ 396 

' Gold roubles . . . 1,959 20 cop. = 338 

Silver „ . . . 10,243,738 98^ „ = 1,707,290 

Bank notes, roubles . . 45,144,478 22 „ = 2,149,737 

• total .... £3,857,761 

DISBURSEMENTS. 

From these amounts the commission cmjiloycd in 1838 — 

In the discharge of terminable debts, foreign 

and home, silver roubles . . . . 120,960 ==£ 20,160 

Bank notes, roubles . . . . 18,559,205= 883^^772 


Total £903,932 

On interminable 6 per cent and 5 per cent debts, as well as perpetual income paid to the 
bearers, and transferred to the redemption capitals — 

Gobi roubles .... 1,596 20 cop. = £ 274 

Silver „ .... 8,124,950 67^ „ = 1,354,158 

Bank notes, roubles . . 17,428,700 73 „ = 829,938 


Total 


. £2,184,370 
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Paid off of various debts^ in ready money, capital and interest — 

Silver roubles . . • • 370,847 19^cop. = £61,808 

Bank notes, roubles . . . 2,015,793 58 „ =: 95,990 


Total £157,798 

Deducted for the expenses of the commission — • 

Bank notes, roubles • . . 400,000 = £19,047 

After all these disbursements there remained, for 1839, of the various sums — 


Ducats 

Gold roubles . 
Silver „ • 

Banknotes, roubles . 


793 • . = £ 396 

363 . . *•-— Q2 

1,354,056 48jcop. = 225,676 

6,652,361 47 „ = 316,779 


Total £542,913 


CAFlTAIi FOB BEDEEMIXG INTEBMINABLE DEBTS OP THE 6 PEB CENT, AND THE FIRST 

AND SECOND 5 FEB CENT DOANS. 


This capital for 1838, consisted, with the balances from former years, with the perpetual 
income on the capital redeemed, and with the sums returned from various pla^s on 
the debt of the war department, not called for by the creditors — 

GoM roubles. . • . 5,283,455 9 cop. = £ 883,217 

•• Silver „ • . . . 8,727,526 67 J „ = 1,454,588 

Bank notes, roubles . . 21,519,757 49^ „ = 1,024,750 


Total £3,362,555 

Of these, after deducting the disbursements and exchanges in 1838, tliere remained in cash 
• for 1839— 

Gold roubles . . . . 5,282,187 9 cop. = £ 883,005 

Silver „ . . . . 7,961,577 584 „ = 1,326,929 

Banknotes, roubles . . . 19,201,683 48^ „ = 914,365 

Total £3,124,299 

Wliich includes the following amounts transfeiTed to a separate account: 

Gold roubles . • . . 1,188,305 20 cop. = £198,645 

Silver „ . . . . 1,073,206 84 „ = 178,867 

Bank notes, roubles , . . 12,743,538 55 „ = 606,835 

Total £984,347 

CAPITAL FOR REDEEMING THE THIRD 5 PER CENT LOAN. 

Tills capital was formed in 1838, in the following manner: — (a) Balance remaining iW>m 
1837 ; (If) one per cent for discharging the capital; and (c) perpetual income from 
the capital redeemed ; amounting in the aggregate to— 

^ver roubles ..... 369,08^1 50 cop. =£61,513 

Paid from this for capital of billets, drawn by lot — 

Silver roubles • . . . 285,500 . . = 47,583 

Balance to 1839 „ • • • • • 83,581 50 cop. 13,930 


• Total . , • . . . . £61,513 

CAPITAL FOR REDEEMING THE FOURTH 5 PER CENT LOAN. 

Tlus capital was formed in the same manner as shown in the third 5 per cent loan, and 
amounted in all to— 

Silver roubles .... 288,675 47 cop. = £48,113 
Paid from this sum for capital of billets, drawn by lot— 

Silver roubles 262,500 . = £43,750 

Balance to 1839 26,175 47 cop. = 4,363 


Total 


£48,113 
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THE SEPARATE AND DISTINCT CAPITAL. 

This capital was formed from the sums which were ordered to be burnt in 1822 and 1823, 
ana from bullion received on the loan of 1822 in London ; and consists of— 

Gold roubles . . . 2,621,614 48^ cop. = £ 450,036 

Silver „ 1,905,971 78 J „ == 317,662 

Bonk notes, roubles • . 5,313,010 59 „ 253,000 

Total . ... . • £1,020,698 


IMPERIAL NATIONAL NOTE BANK. 

Tbs total amount of bank notes in circulation in. 1838 wSs the same as in the preceding 
^ years, and remained unaltered on the 1st of January 1839, Veing — 

Bank notes, roubles .... 595,776,310 =: £28,370,300 

CAPITAL OP THE BANK ON IST JANUARY, 1829. 

Available capital — 

National gold roubles . . . 12,425 24 cop. = £ 2,133 

„ silver „ . . . 540,812 564 „ == 90,135 

„ bank notes, roubles . 17,186,345 41 J „ = 818,397 

Provisionaiy „ „ . 1,000,000 = 47,619 

£958,284 

£ 94 

32,664 ‘ 

395,423 

Total • £428,181 

Total capital — 

Gold roubles . . . 12,974 94 cop. =£ 2,227 

Silver „ .... 736,794 2^ „ = 122,799 

Bank notes, roubles . . 26,490,217 90 J ,, =: 1,261,439 

Total £1,386,465 


DEPOSITS. 

Amount remaining (in circulation) from 1837 : 

1. From various government offices— 

Silver roubles • . • *2,162,953 21 cop. = £ 360,492 

Bank notes, roubles '. . 258,619,255 78 J „ = 12,315,202 

Total £ 12,675,694 

Of this the following sums were from the commercial ba£ik : 

Silver roubles . . 2,162,951 76 cop. = £360,492 

Bank notes, roubles . . 184,275,006 49 „ = 8,775,000 

Total ^ £9,135,492 

2. From private individuals — 

Silver roubles ... 1 1 75 cop. =; £ 2 

Bank notes, roubles . . 136,712,144 1 „ = 6,510,102 


Total 

Reserve capital, formed from Hie residues of profits since 1832 — 

Gold roubles .... 649 70 cop. = 

Silver „ 195,981 46^ „ = 

Bank notes, roubles . . . 8,303,872 55 ,, = 


Total . 


£6,510,104 
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Amount received during 1838 : 

1, From various government offices — 

Silver roubles .... 889,105 65 cop. =£ 148,184 
Bank notes, roubles . . 46,009,782 63 „ =2,190,942 


T^otal 

Of this the following sums were from the commercial bank : 
Silver roubles . . . 889,100 

Bank notes, roubles . « 14,500,000 


.£2,339,126 

= £148,183 
= 690,476 


Total . 


2, From private individualjr — 
Bank notes, roubles 
Amount returned during 1838 : 

1. To government offices — 
Suver roubles 
Bank notes, roubles 


.... £838,659 

35,411,671 64 cop. = £1,686,270 


. . 207,498 25cop. =£ 34,583 

• 22,900,018 42 „ =1,090,477 


Total £1,125,060 

Of wj^ch b^onged to the commercial bank — 

Silver roubles .... 207,496 80 cop. = £ 34,582 

2. To private individuals — 

Silver roubles .... 90 cop. 

Bank notes, roubles . . . 40,676,099 52^ „ = £1,936,957 

^Amount of interest paid on deposits returned and added to the capitals remaining at the 
. expiration of the year— 

Silver roubles . . . . 98,529 95 cop, = £ 16,421 

Bank notes, roubles . . 18,060,355 52 J „ = 860,017 

Total £876,438 


AMOUNT OF DEPOSITS REMAINING IN CIRCULATION ON IST JANUARY, 1839. 

1. Belonging to government offices — 

Silver roubles . . . . 2,941,681 71 cop. = £ 490,280 

Bank notes, roubles . . 321,029,975 20|„ =15,287,141 

Total .... £15,777,421 

Of 'which belonged to the commercial bank — 

Silver roublea . . . . 2,941,676 6 cop. = £490,279 

Bank notes, roubles . . . 207,067,381 31 „ = 9,860,351 

Total .... £10,350,630 

2. Belonging to private individuals — 

Silver roubles . • . . 10 95 cop. = £ 2 

Bank notes, roubles . . . 136,267,672 19^ „ = 6,488,936 

Total .... £6,488,938 

. LOANS ON SECURITIES. 

Amount of outstanding claim on 1st January^ 1838 : 

On government offices — 

Silver roubles . . . . 2,618,037 96 cop. = £ 436,339 

Bank notes, roubles . . . 286,056,792 79 „ =13,621,752 
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On private individuals — 

Gold roubles . . . • 12,767 22 cop. =£ 2,192 

Silver „ . . . . 259,530 27^,, = 43,255 

Bank notes, roubles . - . 147,695,741 87 „ = 7,033,181 

, Total . • . . £ 21,136,669 

Amount of new loans advanced and old renewed in 1838 — 

Silver roubles . • . 1,133,569 = £ 188,928 

Bank notes, roubles . • • 73,8456,706 = 3,517,462 

Total .... £3,706,390 
AMOUNT OF LOANS EETURNED TO THE BANK, ANf> INTEBEST, IN 1838. 


Capital — r * 

Gold roubles • . . 959 63 cop, =£ 165 

Silver „ ... 450,710 96 „ = 57,118 

Bank notes, roubles . . 31,393,882 71 „ = 1,494,947 

Interest — 

Gold roubles . . . . 1,022 72 cop. = £ 175 

Silver „ ... 156,630 30 „ = 26,1Q5 

Bank notes, roubles . . 23,188,481 62J „ = 1,104,213 


Total . . . £ 2,700,723 

Amount of interest received on loans for tenns of 15, 26, or 37 years*— 

Silver roubles . . . . • . 150 = £ 25 

Bank notes, roubles . . . . . 385,627 = 18,363 

Total . . . • £ 18,388 

AMOUNT OP LOANS OUTSTANDING ON IST JANUARY, 1839. 

i 

To government offices — ^ 

Silver roubles . . • 3,301,646 93 cop. = £ 550,274 

Bank notes, roubles . . 318,203,332 68 „ = 15,152,539 

To private individuals — 

Gold roubles . . . 11,807 59 cop. •=£ 2^027 

Silver „ . . . . 258,779 34| „ = 43,130 

Bank notes, roubles . . 158,022,025 26^ „ = 7,524,858 

Total . . . £ 23,272,828 


Net profits of the bank in 1838 — 

Gold roubles . . . 549 70 cop, =: £ 94 

SUver „ . ... 58,100 35 „ = 9,683 

Bank notes, roubles . . 5,147,264 8 J „ = 245,108 

Total . . . £ 254,885 

Amount retained as a reserve, being the interest due on loans up to 1839, the receipt 
whereof is not fixed, and depends upon time — , 

Gold roubles . . . • 59 4 cop. = £ *10 

Silver „ . . . . 23,063 58 „ = 3,844 

Banknotes, roubles . . 4,972,524 34 „ = 236,787 


t Total . • . . £ 240,641 

The general gross balance of the loan bank, in all its operations, in 1838, comprises— 
Silver roubles • • . 7,568,416 5 cop. = £ 1,261,402 

Bank notes, roubles . . 703,249,800 45 „ = 33,488,085 


Total . 


. . . £ 34,749,487 
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IMPERIAL NATIONAL COMMERCIAL BANK^ ESTABLISHED IN 1818. 


Ca{>ital, roubles . . 30,000,000 = f 1,428,571 

Amouat of deposits in the bank and its branches, during 1838, i¥itli the balance from 
1837: 

For transfers — ^ 


Silver roubles 
Baifk notes, roubles 
Exchequer bills „ 
For interest converted — 
Gold roubles 
Silver „ 

Bank notes, roubles 


1,377,156 

57 cop, = £ 229,556 

92,381,344 

1 

„ == 4,399,111 

323,250 

0 

„ = 15,393 

735,030 

0 

126,180 

13,403,501 

7 

„ =z 2,233,917 

321,134,193 

10 

„ = 15,292,104 


Total . • . • ^ 22,296,231 

Total amount of capital and deposits — 

Bank notes, roubles . . 433,838,787 11 cop. = £21,135,180 

Silver specie „ . . . 15,515,687 64 „ = 2,585,948 


Total . . £ 23,721,128 

Amoqnt of transfer deposits returned in 1838 • 

Silver roubles , . . 1,187,060 44 cop. == £ 197,843 

Bank notes, roubles . . • 91,823,308 70 „ = 4,372,538 

Exchequer bills . . . 174,750 . . = 8,321 


Total £4,578,702 

Xmov.ntof assignments made from one town to another, in 1838 — 

Roubles . , . . . 55,327,450 24 cop. = £2,634,640 

Amount of assignments discounted in 1838 — 

Roubles .... 18,464,470 71 cop. = £ 879,260 

Amount of deposits bearing interest returned in 1838 — 

Silver roubles . . , 2,187,694 1 cop. = £ 364,616 

Bank notes, roubles . . . 83,267,519 33 „ = 3,965,119 

Bills discounted . . . 59,786,778 21 „ = 2,846,990 

Total £7,176,725 

Amount of advances on securities on goods — 

Rubles , . . . . 1,429,173 = £ 68,056 

On bank billets and obligations of the commission for the disclmrge of the public debts and 
the Polish loans — 

Roubles . . . . . 15,571,149 78 cop. = £741,483 

Renewed loan to the imperial treasury on security of copper money — 

Roubles . . . . . ' , 2^,000,000 =z= £1,047,619 

Discounted billets of the loan bank — * 

Roubles 3,500,000 = £ 166,666 

Gross amount of operations of the bank and its branches in 1838 — 

Bank notes, roubles . . 1,185,092,637 43 cop. = £56,432,982 
Silvea specie „ . . 22,847,610 63 „ = 3,807,935 

Total . . . £60,240,917 

Net piH^ts of the bank and its branches in 1838 — 

Roubles 3,033,169 27 cop. = £ 14,436 

Amount of reserve capital on 1st January, 1839^ — 

Roubles 2,284,042 76 cop, =; £108,764 
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Hemarks on the Loan Banks instituted in favour of the Crown Peasants. 
{Extracted from the SL Petersburg JournaL 

Among the dispositions made by the administration of the land, which, belonging to 
the crown, are distinguished by the name of appanaged land, for the purpose of securing 
the wellbeing of the ‘peasants placed under its direction. The establishment of sever^ 
loan hanks, destined exclusively to offer to tliis class the succour which it m^ want for the 
interest of its industry, and the organization of a fire insurance office, merit to be cited, 
on account of the results obtained in a very shoAi period. «• 

‘‘ Since some years, the loan banks, to which the administration had assigned a capital 
of 300,000 roubles paper money, were in activity, among the appanaged lands situated 
in the governments of Saratoff, Simbirsk, Vladimir, ajid Viatka, in 1841 : the capital 
alfeady mentioned, having augmented by 74,142 V. 85^ cop. sil, taken, as the first sum, on 
the capital of the peasants. Similar establishments were organii^d in the governments of 
Kostroma, Nijnei-Novgorod, Vologda, and Archangel, and everywhere the transfers of 
these banks have become so active, that the total of tlm sums connded to them increased 
the interests of several years, and are constantly in circulation. 

On account of a wise disposition of the rules, by which it is not allowed to advance 
more than 150 r. silver to the same person ; the terms offer no difficulty w’hatever, and in 
order to render these establishments still more useful, it was decreed, in,s 1842, that 
in future the peasants will have the privilege of placing their disposable capital at interest. 
It might have been expected that some time would be necessary before these facilities 
would be appreciated by the peasants : hut a beginning was made ; and in four villages 
several peasants deposited in the bank sums which amounted togetlier to 1430 r. silver. 

As to the fire insurance, it has taken a rapid development. At the end of 1841, the 
number of peasant houses insiured amounted to 23,000 ; in the course of the following 
year it increased to 40,450, valued at 1,436,000 r, silver, so that in several village^ more 
than one-half of the habitations are insured. The premiums for insuring amounts to 

1 8.000 r. silver, whereas the indemnities paid for 313 burnt houses amounted to only 

1 1.000 r. It has also been remarked that fires become less numerous in proportion as 
the villages are better disposed, and provided with implements necessary in case of accident. 
In the villages of the government of Archangel especially, where there are counted 7736 
peasant farms, not one of them had been burnt in 1 842.” 

Extract from an Ukase for issuing Bank Notes in Russia, to the Amount of 

30,000,000 silver roubles. 

Nicholas, by the grace of God Emperor and Autocrat of all the Russias, &c. &c. 

“ Wishing to facilitate the transactions at the several banking establishments of the em- 
pire, and at the same time to concentrate and render more intelligible the various denomina- 
tions of paper money easily transportable, and that is at present in circulation ; and judging 
it advisable, in lieu thereof to create such a new description of the like money as may bear 
accurate and complete guarantee for its respective values; in conformity with the advice of 
the council of the empire, we have ordained as follows : 

I. Within six weeks from the date of tliis manifesto, the deposit banks at the Found- 
ling Hospital (^Hospice des Enfans Trouves) and the Imperial Loan Bank, shall be autho- 
rized to make, under security of mortgages upon fixed property, advances in ^ billets de 
credit^ (bank notes of the value of 50 silver roubles each). These notes are. to be of a cer- 
tain form. The minister of finance will submit model notes to the directing senate, and will 
also forward siipilar models to all the ministers, as well as to the chief departments of the 
empire, and to the finance chambers. These model notes shall be exhibit^ and placarded 
in the coilmercial exchanges. 

II. The value of these notes to be brought into circulation shall amount to 30,000,000 
silver roubles; of which 15,000,000 are allotted to the treasuiy of the Foundling Hos- 
pital at Moscow, 8,000,000 to the Deposit Bank at St. Petersburg,^ and 7,000,000 to the 
Loan Bank. 

“ III. The payment of these notes, and their ready conversion into bullion, in confbr- 
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mity with Art. V. of the present manifesto, shall be guaranteed by all the banking and 
credit establishments in the empire. 

“ IV. They shall be circulated throughout the empire on the same terms as silver 
money. 

“ V. The exchange of these notes for metallic currency, at the discretion of the bearers, 
shall take place cither at the bank of the Foundling Hospital, or at the Loan Bank, without 
any restriction as to the amount presented, or distinction as to the establishment from 
whence the notes presented have issued. Moreover, to ensure a punctual performance of 
such obligations, both the Dejiosit Bank and the Loan Bank, whenever they issue these 
notes, shall jdace, in a* special chest for this pimpose provided, an amoimt of metallic cur- 
rency, equal in value to at least one-sixteenth part of that of the paper money issued. 

“ VI. And in order still further to facilitate the payment in bullion of such paper money, 
all the district treasuries shall- he obliged to exchange these notes for metallic currency, 
up to the value of 100 silver roubles. 

“VII. The funds of exchange and the amount ef notes, whether in circulation or not, 
are placed under the control of the council of cstablislimciits of credit. Besides a monthly 
revision of its concerns, which each bank is obliged to make, there shall be twice in the year 
a general revision, by the same authorities, of such acrounts; viz., at the Deposit Bank of 
St. Petersburg, at the Loan Bank, and also at the Moscow Bank. At the latter by three 
senators nominated by the minister of justice, acting in concert with the mar^chal of the 
nobility of the government, and the mayor of the city. The accounts, after being revised 
by fhese functionaries, shall be forwarded to the beforenamod council. 

“VIII. The exchange of old notes, out of use, for new ones, shall be regulated 
according to established custom. 

“IX. 'riicsc ^hlUets dv credit^ maybe transmitted by post, in the same manner as 
otlier notes (hUlets de la caissa de dipof)^ i. c, by paying the requisite security and the price 
* of postage. 

“ X. The exportation and importation of these ‘ hillets de credit ’ is jirohibited by the 
custom-house regulations now in force with respect to the ‘ bdJefs dc la caissc de depotJ 

“ XI. Forgery of the above will be by law punished in the same manner, and attended 
with the like penalties, which attach to the counterfeiting any state papers^ — Done at Pe- 
terhoff, \stJulp, lb41.” 

An increcase of the duties on stamps was promulgated at the same time. 

In 1842 the contract for the brandy monopoly, wliich has always been farmed, 
was about to expire ; and there being a great deficiency in the revenue, the mL 
nister of finance turned the circumstance of the nearly expired contract so far to 
account, by competition for 'it, that a sum has been agreed to for its renewal, 
which will, it is said, yield the Russian treasury about 7 millions sterling annu- 
ally, instead of 1;^ millions sterling. 

Banks. — During the reign of Cathemne the Second three different banks 
were established at St. Petersburg; and during vUe reign of the Emperor Paul, 
the Aid Bank and Bill Discount Office vrere instituted. 

1. The Loan Bank or Lombardy or liussiatiy Mont de Pitta y was established 
on the grothid that the profits of it should belong to the St. Petersburg Foundling 
Hospital ; and, according to an ukase of the empress in 1772, to prevent the 
usury and oppression to which the poor were exposed. By its constitution it was 
to lend on gold and silver, three-fourths of the value, on other mjtals half the 
value, and on jewels as much as the circumstances of the times w^ould allow, an 
estimation being made by sworn appraisers. The rate of interest was regulated 
and established in 1786 throughout the empire at 5 per cent. One year’s in- 
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terest being taken in advance ; pledges forfeited to be publicly sold, and what 
they produced more than what the capital advanced, the interest due, and the 
charges amount to, to be returned to the owners. Money might also be depo- 
sited in this bank for which no interest was to be received, and on two days^ no- 
tice it could be withdrawn. If monies were paid into the bank, and a declaration 
made that tlie same should remain a year or longer, and that three months’ notice 
would be given when intended to be taken oftit, then the lawful interest on the 
capital is allowed, payable in the same sort of money as that which was put into 
the bank, as is likewise the capital Avhen withdrawn. With various modifications 
this great pawning depot still carries on its operations. 

2. The Imperial Nationul Note Bank. — This was originally called TheA$sig- 
nation Bank^ and was established by the empress in 1768 for St. Petersburg and 
Moscow, which was opened in 1770 ; afterivards, in many government towns bank- 
comptoirs were establislicd, w^here, likewise, on paying copper money, assigna- 
tions w ere issued of 25, 50, and 100 roubles, paying the assignations, ^when pre<* 
sented again with copper money. 

In 1786 this bank was changed into a Reiebs (imperial) Assignation bank at 
St. Petersburg. The notes issued were decreed to be on white, red, and blue 
paper, manufactured for the purpose; tlie blue for 5, the red for 10, and the 
white for 25, 50, and 100 roubles each. The colours were to enable the great body 
of Russian subjects and serfs who could not read, to know the value of the 
notes by the special colour of each. When this bank was converted into an im- 
perial establishment, the former old assignations were all called in and exchanged 
for new ones. 

The Loan Bank, for the nobility and the towms, was established by Catherine 
the Second also, in 1 786. Its purpose is to lend to the nobility on landed property, 
or on male peasants (serfs), according to the revision-register of 1781, taking each 
head at 40 roubles. Its intention w^as for assisting the nobility and promoting 
payment of debts, and the improvement of their estates : the emission, for this 
purpose, was limited to 22,000,000; and a sum of 11,000,000 was appropriated 
for lending on stone and brick houses in towns, and grounds adjacent ; the loans 
were made in bank assignats, w^bich very much encouraged their circulation. To 
this bank was annexed an assurance against fiire, for the houses, &c., on which 
it made advances, and on other property. 

The Aid Bank was established by the Emperor Pdul, by an ukasf, dated the 
27 th of December, 1797, commencing its operations on the 1st of March follow- 
ing: it was rather novel in its nature, and not very satisfactory in its operations. 

Discount Office, — A discount office, for the advance of money upon bills and 
Russian products ; and also of an insurance office (exclusive of the Imperial 
Assignation Bank), for the purpose of insuring such goods upon which advances 
must be made, were established by an ukase of 18th of December, 1797* 
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College of Commerce . — On this principal, the Russian government have, at 
St. Petersburg a college of commerce, consisting of a certain number of directors, 
with a president, iJho take into consideration, and under their direction, every- 
thing relating to the trade of the empire ; and to that board applications were at 
all times to be directed. It has the control of the brackei^s, brokers, and every 
department connected with commerce; in matters of dispute, it acts, likewise, 
in a judicial capacity; and the only appeal from its decision, in case of the 
dissatisfaction of eitlier party, is to the senate, where 200 roubles must be depo- 
sited : a certificate being produced from the secretary of the senate, that the 
deposit is made, when the requisite documents are given from the college of 
commerce, and proceedings commence in the superior court. 

It is through this college, that the English have the privilege, specially 
provided for by treaty, to appeal in cases of dispute, or for redress from the 
Russian subject; and through this channel only it is, that the native subject 
must applvy for redress against the British merchants; amongst whom, if any 
disputes or controversies arise, the directors of the college of commerce, very 
wisely order it for arbitration among the British merchants, w^ho are selected 
for that purpose. 

The JBrackers , — ‘‘ The principal articles of Russian exportation, must be examined or 
bracked by competent sworn brackers. For this purpose, in 1790, sixteen Russian and 
fourteen foreign brackers for hemp, live Russian and three German for tallow and oil, 
four Russian and three German for herrings (the Russian lierring-brackers also brack ca- 
viare and isinglass), one Russian and two German for tobacco, five Russian and three 
German for yufts, two Russian and one German for horsehair and bogs’ bristles, one 
Russian and two German for liarcskins, w’cre appointed. 

“ Such are the excellent regulations relating to the brackers, that if, through any ne- 
glect or fraud, an inferior quality is passed which ought not to he, the bracker, whose name 
is affixed on some articles, and especially appointed for others, is liable to a very severe 
punishment as soon as the proof is produced, so that a precaution like the one mentioned 
prevents the possibility of an iiifeiior article being- substituted for the real one, and every 
merchant is sure that what he purchases is the very article lie agrees for. 

“ The merchant, in his purchases, has only to settle with a broker, who is likewise 
approved by the college of commerce, and who makes a contract betwixt the buyer and 
seller. The goods are received and the business is desjiatclied. 

“ The articles subject to brack are * 

“ Hemp, flax, tallow, hides, yufts, isinglass/ glue caviare, hareskins, bristles, wax, cow- 
hair, horsehair, linseed, hempseed, and train-oil, tobacco, rhubarb, masts, pot and pearl 
ashes, saltpetre, castor of beaver, &c. &c. 

“ A certain rate is fixed to he paid to the bracker by the purchaser which is very rea- 
sonable.” — Oddy's European Commerce. 

• ^ • 

* Some articles are stamped ; for instance, the casks with tallow and oil ; flax with a leaden 
tally annexed by a string ; hemp in tiie inside of the bales by a wooden tally, with the brackets 
name written tliereon. 
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CHAPTER XXX. 


MISCEIXANKOUS STATEMENTS. 

Neiv Change of Currencies. — In virtue of an Imperial Ukase, issued under 
date, 1st June, 1843, tlic old bank notes shall, from the 1st November next, be 
gradually exchanged against new notes stipulated in jiilver roubles, at the rate of 
3^ ‘roubles paper for 1 silver rouble; and for the redemptjpn in specie of these 
new silver notes at any time, a cash fund of at least onc-slxth part of the amount 
of new silver notes circulating will be assigned. 

Additional Charges on Ships at Cronstadt. — The following tax has been laid 
on all shipping, both foreign and Russian, for the use of the cook-house, apjdying 
the amount to the profit of the town of Cronstadt ; * 

“Every vessel trading to this port is to be charged 3 copecs silver per last each voyage. 
Every coaster, with one mast, 2 roubles silver ; and with two or three masts, 3 roubles silver, 
for one summer. 

“ Every vodovick, or decked boat, employed in earrylng iron and deals, 50 conccs silver 
each voyage, 

“ Every cutter employed in transporting goods, 1 1 rouble for one summer. • 

“ Every ship 2 )roceoding on to St. Petersburg, without entering this harbour, is exempted 
from })aying. 

“Taking the tonnage of last year as a criterion, the British ships (74,238 lasts) would 
produce, at 3 copecs, 2227 roubles 14 eopecs silver, or 7704 roubles 99 copecs copper, eciual 
to 360/.” — Cronstadt, 17//i Jidyy 1841. 

THE nillTISII KUSSIAxN COMPANY. 

A Russian company was first projected towards tlic end of tbe reign of Edward VI. 
Its charter was coiifii'ined by act of parliament, under Queen Elizabeth, in 1566. 

It had its rise fromadvcntimu's, who were sent in three* vessels to discover new countries, 
and to find out a north-east passage to China ; these falling into tlie White Sea, and enter- 
ing the port of Aidiaiigel, were well received by tbe Moscovites, and on their return soli- 
cited letters patent to secure the cfonmierce of Russia, for which purpose they had formed an 
association. • 

A charter was first granted by 3Iary, in 1555, in which the association was declared a 
‘ bodtf politick^ under the name of tlit) ‘ Company of Mcjrchajit Adventurers of England, for 
the Discovery of Lands, Territories, Islands, &c., unknown or unfrequented.’ 

This charter was altered and coiifirmecl by Elizabeth, on the ground that it was not 
sufficiently guarded. • 

This company existed with reputation for nearly a century , till the time of the civil war 
in England, when it is said that the Czar, hearing of the death of Charles I., expelled all 
the English from his dominions. After the restoration, the company re-established part of 
their commerep at Anhangel ; but in the interim the Dutch had obtained a footing in the 
country. It then continued, and still exists, as a regulated company ; that is, each member 
trades on his own account, only paying an admission fee; and maintaining certain regula- 
tions for managing the trade at St. Petersburg, &c. &c. 
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Table of Duties, payable to the Russian Company, on Goods imported from 
the Ports of St. Petersburg, Cronstadt, Narva, Onega, and Archangel. 


ARTICLES. 


8, 

d. 

ARTICLES. 


s. 

d. 

Ashes, pot and pearl 

Anisc(^ 

.ton 

0 

4 

Bearskins 


0 

2 


0 

3 

Armines or c?rmines ...timl)er of 40 skins 

0 

2 

Boolcs bound 


0 

2 

Calabsir 

....timber 

0 

2 

Bristles 

dozen lbs. 

0 

0 

Foxskins 


0 


Cantliarides 

100 lbs. 

1 

0 

Sables 

....timlxir 

1 

G 

Caviare 


2 

0 

Wolfskins 


0 

H 

Copper 


0 

4 

TIareskins 

1000 

0 

2 

Cordage 


0 

2 

Swanskins 


0 

1 

Corn; viz., wheat 

<ir. 

0 

(H 

Tallow 


0 

3 

— of any description 


0 

0.J 

Tongues 

Tow 


0 

2 

Castoreum 

lb. 

0 

1 


0 

4 

Down 

....100 lbs. 

0 

4 

Wax, bees* 


c 

2 

Feathers for beds 


0 

4 

Wool 

do. 

0 

1 

Flax 


0 

4 

Balks, above 5 inches sq^uare .... 

120 

0 

4 

Glue 


0 

1 

— under ditto 

do. 

0 

3 

Hair, cow or ox 


0 

2 

Battens 

do. 

0 

1 

— horse 


0 

2 

Clnj) hoards 

do. 

0 

1 

Hemp 


0 

3 

Detils 

do. 

0 

3 

Hides, dry undressed 


0 

1 

Firewood 

...fathom 

0 

1 

— wet 


0 


Fir timber 


0 

1 

— red or M'oscovy 


0 

lland.si)ikes 

120 

0 

1 

Iron! 


0 

2 

Tjathwootl 

...fathom 

0 

1 

Isinglass 


0 

2 

Masts, great 

— middle and small 


0 

2 

Junk and rope 


0 

2 

d. 

0 

1 

Linen 

.iElOO val. 

1 

0 

Oars 


0 

4 

Mats 

100 

0 

2 

Oak hoards 


0 

5 

Fitch and tar 


0 

2 

Oak phfiik 


0 

3 

Rhubarb 

lb. 

0 

1 

Oak timber 

do. 

0 

2 

Roimj and junk 


0 

2 

Piding hoards 

120 

0 

1 

Resin 


0 

1 

Si)ars 


0 

2 

Saltpetre 


0 

1 

Staves 

do. 

0 

1 

Seed (excejilmg aniseed) 

Tr. 

0 

04 

Wainscot logs 


0 

2 


Gouds not rated iri this tariff are to pa^ one-eighth per cent, iiccording to the value on the decla- 
ration of the imi)orter. THOMAS COPE, Secretary. 


FOHFJGX AND RUSSIAN MERCHANTS IN Rl SSJA. 

Manifesto of the Eniperor Ale^Yimh'r in regard to Merchants , — “ The annals of our 
country testify how highly the body of Russiaii mertihants, while onnching the empire with 
the fruits of coiiiiuercc, have adorned themselves with the cliaracteristic virtues of good citi- 
zens. Since our accession, wo Jiave observed with satisfaction the mentonous examples 
their conduct has afforded. We have observed through every mercantile class, proofs of 
noble liberality, of patriotism, and of particular attachment to our j)erson ; we have derived 
the most heartfelt joy from the sentiments with which they have shown themselves inspired ; 
and upon the most eminent of their order rewards have been conferred from the throne, and 
distinctions proportioned to their deserts. Hut these distinctions, however honourable to in- 
dividuals, do not suffice for the exaltation of their whole order. 

“ The general character and title of this order merit from us some general mark of 
respect ; some general advancement in the scale of public estimation. A fresh memorial is 
required, to define its existence in the constitution of the onipirc. 

“ Steady in this persuasion, we no>v grant and confirm for ever to our faithful body of 
merchants, new privileges and distinctions, and new means for the extension and consoli- 
dation of their commercial undertakings, on the piiiiciples established below : 

I. OF MERCANTILE PARTNERSHIPS OR COMPANIES:; 

“ Art. 1. — It is our wish that the faithful body of merchants should (principally with a 
view of increasing their consequence in foreign trade) hereafter caiiy on business under the 
forms of partnership. No person, however, is compelled thereto by law, which only recom- 
mends tms new line to notice. 
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The form of partnership shall by law be twofold. 1st, full partnership; 2d, a partner- 
ship in trust. There is, besides these two, a kind of partnership by shares, composed of 
seyeral persons singly contributing certain sums, a fixed number whereof constitute the joint 
stock. But as its object is to promote important schemes of public establishments, thi^sort 
of company must be confined to the sovereign, not directly appertaining to the mercantile 
world. 

“ Art. 2. — A full paHnership consists of two or more partners inscribed in like guilds, 
agreeing to trade in common, under their common names. This is denominated a mer- 
cantile house, under their names or firm ; the partners in this house answer for all its 
debts, jointly and severally, to the full extent of tlieir fixed and moveable property. The 
mutual conditions between the partners, tlieir engagements with others under their common 
firm, the term of continuance and of the dissolution of their partnership, are all left to be 
settled by mutual contract. ^ ^ 

“‘The contract concluded between the partners in the commenceipent of their concerns, 
if not incompatible with any fundamental principles here established, or with the civil and 
commercial rights of the public, shall have the force of law. 

“ Art. 3. — A partnership in trust, consists of one or more partners of the same guild, 
with the luldition of one or more siihscrihrr,% who intrust the former wnth certain sums out 
of their own property, to be employed in trade in a gi eater or less proportion. This is 
denominated a mercantile house, under the name of Partners and Co. The partners in this^ 
kind of house are subject to the same ndcs laid down for full partnersliips by Art. 2. In 
regard to subscribers, the two Ibllowiiig are added : 

a. A flubscriber who gives his capital in trust, answers, in case of failure, only for the 
amount of his subscription. 

A. A subscriber can, in that capacity, make no engagement for the trading firm, 

“ Although partners ought to be severally inscribed in the same or like guilds, yet father 
and son, or c^ndson in the male line, and two brothers with one another, may open aj^int 
commercial house, provided one of them, the eldest, pays the tax on the capital to the guild. 
Other children and relations who cannot be pjirtners in the same house, without being indi- 
vidually inscribed in the same or like guild, may he subscribers to the house, hut the quality 
of subscribers does not determine the natiu*e of their possession or calling. 

“ A partner in one mercantile house cannot become a partner in another ; because, by 
Art. 2, a partner is res])onsible with lus whole property, for the debts of one house. 

“ Art. 5. — A mercantile house, of cither description, dates its civil and commercial exist- 
ence from the time of presenting an extract of its copartnersliip terms to the magistracy 
and dome, and of notifying its establishment to its commercial friends, by printed cii'culars. 
The said extract must specify — 

“ «. The nature of the partnership, whether full, or on trust. 

b. The Christian name, country, family name, habitdtion and occupation, of only the 
actual partners. 

“ c. The signature and seal of the partners empowered to direct and conduct the 
concerns. 

“ d. The amount of capital brought in by the partners, and by the subscribers, and to 
name the latter or not at their optioi^. 

The dome reports to the minister of commerce, for his information, every new part- 
nership, with all the particulars stated to it. It is to be observed, tliat the declaration of 
capital to the dome, in no case implies an obligation to pay tax on that amount. A trading 
house, of either description, enjoys the coqimcrcial privile^a of the guild Jbo which its 
partners belong. 

II. OP THE ADMISSION OF THE NOBILITY TO TRADE. 

‘‘ Art. 6. — Th(f tenour of the preceding section implies of itself that the Russian nobility 
are admitted to.sliare in mercantile partnerships. Such is expressly our wish, and such it 
was, when, on the 4th of November, 1802, we granted to the nobility the right of foreign 
trade. 

** Out motive is to strengthen the bond of union betwixt the two orders in the empire, 
and to afford the nobility, not serving in militaiy or civil posts, an ojiportunity of promoting 
the public good through the channel of commercial industry. 
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In pursuance of this, every nobleman is now authorized (if not in the service of the 
crown or on duty in his government), to inscribe himself in a guild, on the principle of the 
municipal code, in the following manner : 

‘ He is allowed to be inscribed in the iSrst or second guild, but excluded from the third, 
as avowedly of no advantage. 

“ When inscribed in a guild, he pays the tax on capital, and is liable for town dues and 
other charges, both personal and real. He then enjoys all the privileges of the guild. He 
is authorized either to open a mercantde house in conformity to Articles 2 and 3, or to join 
as partners in any such house. 

Art. 7. — It is understood, that his becoming liable for dues in the body of merchants, 
on the footing of a merchant, does not exempt him from the obligations and dues of the body 
of nobility. He is personally eligible to the offices of the town, and when he serves in them 
is exempt for those three years Arom serving in the government. Serving amongst the mer- 
chants exempts him from serving in the capacity of a nobleman ; but serving as a nobleman 
does not exempt him from serving in the body of merchants. It is further understood that, 
in regard to mercantile transactions or disputes, he is amenable to the higher and inferior 
courts as a merchant, excepting in cases of high misdemeanor or capital crimes, in which 
he is subject to trial as a nobleman. 

“ In his mercantile engagements he is allowed to employ bills, conformably to the first 
part of the statutes of bankruptcy, and in cases of failure, to settle his affairs according to 
the regulations there laid down. But in engagements and differences relating merely to his 
estates, he is again subject to the regulations of the second part of the statutes of bank- 
ruptcy. 

III. OF FOREIGN MERCHANTS IN RUSSIA. 

“ Art. 8. — The civil and commercial rights of foreign merchants, who, in times of peace 
* and war, have enjoyed in former reigns, and continue to enjoy in ours, particular favours, 
are from henceforward established on the following principles : 

‘‘ 1st. The right of being inscribed in a guild of Russian merchants shall be confined 
to real Russian merchants. 

“ 2d. No foreigner has a right to be inscribed in a Russian guild, unless he, or a wife 
after the decease of her husband, should be thought wx>rthy to become a perpetual subject of 
the Russian empire. 

“ 3d. No foreigner, who docs not become a per]ietual subject, can ci\joy the rights and 
privileges attached to the guild ; still less can he claim any sort of exclusive preference, in 
point of civil rank, in the exercise of a profession, in trade or in shipping. These regulations 
are from henceforward to be considered as general, fundamental, and irrevocable, 

“ Art. 9. — From the special .at tenti on of the sovereign to the privileges of foreign mer- 
chants, the following temporary exceptions arc admitted. Foreigners already inscribed in 
the guilds may remain upon tlieir present footing for six months from this date; in the course 
of which, it is left at their option to become pei*petual subjects, or at the expiration of this 
term to take the rights belonging to foreign iiicrchants, as they are cleai’ly defined below in 
Article 1 3 and the following. • 

Merchants of Armenian extraction, and domiciliancd in Russia, to whom, on the part 
of the public, exclusive exceptions, suitable to the particular circumstances, were granted, 
must in the course of six months take their own measures in conformity to the orffinances 
of the manifesto, enjoying in other respects the benefits of the legal forms established in their 
behalf. ^ » 

“ We should wish that this race, so devoted to the Russian throne, might enjoy all 
the rights of the municipal code, and the new immunities, which so essentially augment and 
surpass all exclusive privileges hitherto granted. 

“ To those foreigners who arc inscribed in the guilds of the maritime towns of the Black 
Sea, and Sea of Azof, is allowed the right of continuing in the guild till revisal. To pre- 
vent all doubt, it is hereby declared, that foreigners at the ports of the Black Sea and Sea of 
Azof, enjoying the rights of guilds, only in the governments of Cherson, Ekaterinoslaf, and 
Taurichesky, do not cany the rights of the guilds further, and cannot transfer their inscrip- 
tions to the guilds of other towns on the borders or island, except those only on the said 
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coast, neither are they allowed anywhere, but in those particular governments, the rights of 
foreign guests. 

Art. 10, — The commercial rights belonging to foreign merchants in Russia are com- 
prehended under two descriptions : That of guest, or that of itinerant merchants.” • 

Penalties on Foreign Mvchamcs liesident in Ryssia^ for dealing in Articles not ap~ 
pertaining to their Craft . — By virtue of an ukase of the imperial senate of the 21st of June 
last, in answer to a question put by the St. Petersburg court of exche(|uer, as to what fine 
should be levied upon foreign tradesmen (mechanics) for dealing in articles not appertaining 
to their craft, the minister of finance represented ijj to the committee of ministers. By the 
resolution of the committee, his Imperial Majesty was pleased to command that foreign me- 
chanics convicted of dealing in articles Jiot of their craft, not by their nature belonging to 
the traffic of citizens,* shall be subject to a penalty, for the first offence, of 90 roubles (at 
11</. per rouble, = 41. 2s. 6d.), and for the next, of 120 rothlos (equal to 5/. Uh.), in pro- 
portion to the annual tax for a certificate for a citizen trading inf tjje two capitals. 

This imperial command promulgated by an ukase of the senati?, the 21st of Sep- 
tember this year.” — Translated from the St. Petershurg Commercial Gazette^ No, 116, 
Siqd. 27, 1838. 

Documents of Russian Vessels sold to Foreigners to he given up to the CustomAiouse. 
— In the 5th volume of the Compilation of Russian Laws, -in the Regulations for Custom- 
houses, sec. 903, it is decreed tliat custom-house authorities shall not allow any Russian ves- 
sel, sold to foreigners, to leave any port, without taking from the buyer all aochments be- 
longing to the vessel. It has hap[)ened that the owner of a Russian vessel, after receiving 
passport and documents of clearance for the ship in his own name, has sold the vessel to a 
foreigner, giving up all the documents, and tliat consequently the custom-house authorities 
could not even know of tlic sale, much less act according to the above law. Such a sale 
may also remain a secret from the Russian consul ; for, on the an'ival of the ship at afqreign 
port, it will always depend upon the master to appear at the Russian consulate, or, as he piay 
think better, at the consulate of that nation to which the buyer belongs. As this may 
injure the interest of Russian trade and navigation, it behoves all public officers by whom the 
documents for such sales to foreigners shall he registered, not to do this until all the docu- 
ments belonging to the ship are given up, which are to be sent to the Vustom -house of the 
port where the ship is sold, according to the 1 1th voluim? of the Cyompilation of Laws, in tlie 
Regulations concerning Commerce, sec. 550, and continuation of 551. The minister of 
finance has represented this to the senate, which, confinniug the re})rcsentation of an ukase 
of the 17th of September, has given the needful orders for its fulfilment .” — Translated 
from the St. Petersburg Commercial Gazette^ Sept. 22, 1838. 

MERCHANT-SIJIPS RJXONGLVG TO RUSSIA. 

Wb have no special account of the merchant shipping of the empire, hut if 
we divide the vessels cleared outwards by the average number of voyages in 
the year, the number of vessels, exclusive of coasters, does not probably exceed 
250 ships, and the tonnage about 45,000 tons, and when the two following 
tables are compared, it will be seen that the Russian ships engaged in the foreign 
trade do not amount to much more than one-eighth ot the whole number. 

♦ Citizen (meshtshavin) is a class of tradesmen, next in order after the three classes of mer- 
chants. « 

f St. Petersburg and Moscow. 
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Statement of the Number and Tonnage of Russian Vessels, exclusive of 
Coasters, which cleared Outwards from Ports in Russia, in each Year from 
1826 to 1835. 


RUSSIAN SHIPPING CLEARED OUTWARDS. 


YEARS. 

To Russian Ports. 

To Foreign Ports. 

TOTAL. 

Ships. 

Tons, 

Ships. 

Tons. 

Ships. 

Tons. 

1826 


4,008 

517 

78,542 

588 

82,550 

1827 

161 

*>2,760 

618 

82,454 

779 

105,21 ^ 

1828 

107 

16,990 

481 

34,796 

588 

51,786 

1829 

99 

12,806 

600 

57,860 

699 

70,666 

1830 

64 

8,398 

910 


974 

146,780 

Average, 1826 to 1830 

100 

12,992 

625 

78,407 

725 

91,399 

1831 

78 

9,808 

709 

116,426 

782 

126,234 

1832 

135 

9,494 

702 

123,092 

837 

132,586 

1833 

250 

3.5,108 

620 

102,150 

870 

137,258 

a834 

261 

34.116 

542 I 

86,090 

803 

120,206 

1835 

259 

38,904 

635 

102,812 

894 

141,716 

Average, 1831 to 1835 

195 

25,486 

641 1 

106,114 

836 

131,600 


Statement of the Number and Tonnage of Vessels with Cargoes and in. 
Ballast, which arrived and departed from the Ports of Russia, in each 
' of the Years 1825, 1830, 1835, and 1836. 


YEARS. 

ARRIVED, 

With Cargoes. 

In Ballast. 

TOTAL. 

Ships. 

Tons. 

Ships. 

Tons. 

Ships. 

Tons. 

1825 

1961 


1943 

360,876 

3903 

662,818 

1830 

2311 

341,612 

3383 

645,658 

5894 

986,270 

1835 

2469 

377,302 

1725 

299,152 

4194 

676,454 

1836 

2402 

4(Ur,16() 

2188 

406,402 

4590 

815,562 


DEPARTED. 

1825 

3939 

659,752 

107 

11,696 


671,488 

1830 

6001 

1,015,112 

12*7 

5,620 

6128 

1,025,744 

1835 

3812 

613,398 

291 

, 4^’,702 

4103 

660,100 

1836 

4395 

789,572 

291 

44,274 

4686 

833,846 


Statement of the Number and Tonnage of Vessels which cleared Outwards 
from the Ports of that Country, find of the Number of Vessels in the 
Coasting Trades of the Baltic and Black Sea, in each of the Years 1830 and 
1836. 


YEARS. 

Russian Vessels cleared 
Outwards from Ports of 
that Country. 

. 

Number of Vessels in 
Coasting Trade of the ^ 


Number. 

Tonnage. 

Baltic. 

Black ScA. 

1830 

657 

82,058 

739 

3356 

1836 

942 

163,643 

1125 

4356 


5 Q 
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mp:rchakts at Odessa. 

The subjoined account of the number of merchants belonging to Odessa inscnl^ed in the 
different guilds, affords an additional illustration of the progress of its commerce since *1808. 

1st Guild. 2d Guild. 3d Guild. total. 

In 1808 . . . 39 30 135 204 

1813 . • . . 53 13 190 256 

1823 ... 57 11 213 281 

1828 . . . 64 34 302 382 

1838 . . .67 .^4 644 765 

A Tribunal of Commerce was established at Odessa in 1 824, whose juiisdiction extends 
over all disputes connected with trade. There is no appeal from its decisions, except to the 
senate. « * 

“ There are 12 sworn brokers, approved and licensed by the TrVninal of ConiTnerce, who 
have deputies appointed by themselves. They register all transactions, and receive a half 
per cent from each party as commission. There is a discount or loan bank, established in 
1828, and marine and 6re insurance societies. Most articles of provision are cheap; and 
fish, which costs next to notliiug, is excellent, h uel, however, is scarce and desir.” 

DUTIES PAYARLK RY VESSELS IN THE POIH' OF ODESSA. 

Tonnage J)utg , — Every vessel pays, for the benefit of the crown, a tonifage duty of 
50 paper copccs ]3er ton, on entering and on leaving the port. 

“ Every foreign vessel arriving laden from foreign ports, pays moreover for the benefit 
of the city 50 copecs on each last, or 120 poods weight of her cargo. 

Anchorage Money, — Foreign vessels pay 50 copecs per ton, Russian vessels 25 
copecs per ton, for the benefit of the city. ^ 

Light Money, — Every vessel pays 25 paper roubles for the support of the lighthouse. * 

** (Quarantine, — Every vessel coming from a foreign port, is furnished by the quarantine 
officers, with a quarantine Hag, lor wliicli 5 roubles must bo paid, and a set of j^rinted regu- 
lations, the price of which is one rouble. 

“ Chalk Buildings in the South of Russia, — In many districts of SAuthem Russia, where 
the materials usually employed in building, such as freestone, timber, and bricks, are difficult 
to be obtained, the price of those materials is very high, compared with that of agricultural 
produce ; and as the population of these districts is increasing very rapidly, the result would 
appear to produce gi^eat inconvenience, at least to the inhabitants of the country. 

“ Fortunately, however, immense beds of chalk are situated in these districts, and in 
many places, especially in the government of Kharkofl*, the peasants have employed it for 
their cottages ; and on tlie borders of Aidar and Krasnaia, buildings, barns, stables, &c., 
have been long built of blocks of chalk. These erections ^ast much longer than would have 
been supposed ; chalk being a bad conductor of heat, they are wann in winter, damp cannot 
penetrate through the walls, and they are solid enough to support even heavier roofs than 
are usually used for the cottages of the peasantry. 

‘‘ Exfierience having shown that this kind of building might he conveniently adopted, 
even for houses of considerable size^ the government caused 4 boarding-schools and 6 stables 
to be erected in the military settlements in the district of Khiukofil Very little expense w^as 
necessary^ as one man furnished with an iron lever could easily detach three cubic sagenes 
of chalk from the bottom of the quarry in one day; and after being exposed to the air for 
some days to dry, the blocks are easily hew^pd into shape ; dnd as they can Jbe made of a 
large size, the building of the walls advances rapidly. The abovementioned erections have 
their foundations, projecting angles, and the coatings of the doors and windows made of 
j&eestone. The peasants generally fill up the interstices between the blocks of chalk witli 
day, while in the government buildings, lime slacked with water was used. 

Several churches in the villages of these districts have resisted the action of time and 
the effect of the air for more than forty years, without the slightest symptom of decay be- 
coming apparent. 

“ This method of building is likewise being introduced into the* district of Voron^ge, 
which also possesses large quarries of chalk.” — Translated from St, Petersburg Gazette, 
1843. 
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RACES IN RUSSIA. 

The different races which inhabit Russia, are much divided in their associa- 
tions^ and sympathies. These races are classed by Balbi, Cannabich and Gal- 
letti, as follows : — 1. The Slavonian, which comprehend a majority of the whole 
population; while at the same time this race is divided into branches which have 
no sympathy for each ')ther; viz.. Great Russians, Ruski^ or the Ancient Mos- 
covites : the little Russians, or Mahrossions ; the Rusniaks, the Poies^ the Lithn- 
vniam, the Servians, the Bulgarians, and the Cossacks, 2. Tlie Finns, who call 
themselves in their own language Suomalainen, or swamp-dwellers. The Lap- 
landers, who, as well as the Esthonians and Lieflanders arc considered akin to 
the Finns, The $. 3 amoicdes and Kamtschatdales of the arctic region ; the Tcher- 
messians, on the left bank of the Wolga, near Nijnei-Novgorod ; the Mot'duanians 
on the Wolga and Okka, and also in Nijnei-Novgorod; and the Zyrjanians and 
Pennians of Vologda, are also considered akin to tlie Finnish races. 3. The 
Lettes and» the Kourish race of Courland are classed under the Slavonian race, 
by Galletti and by Balbi. But there appears no affinity whatever between the 
Lettes and Moscovites. (See account of them and the people of Courland and 
Esthonia, in a preceding part of this work.) 4. The Tartar or Tatar race, 
*whicl: Balbi calls, as more properly, the Turkish race {Souche Turqne), This 
race^ includes the Nogay Tartars, the Tartars of Kasan and Astrakan, the 
Turkomans of the Caucasus, the Baskires, Tchuwasks, the Mctcherisks, Teptiers, 
&c. 5. The Mongolian, to which belong, according to Carinahich and Balbi, the 

Cossacks of the Dun, and the Ka/moucks of Taurida, Kherson, Astrakan, and the 
Eastern and Northern Caucasus, G, The Zigaius or Gipsies of Bessarabia. 7* 
The Senietic race, or ,fews of Poland and other parts. 8. The Circassians, or the 
Tcherkesses, Abassians, Lesghiens, &c., of the European Caucasian region. 9. The 
Armenians of the Caucasus, and who are also found in various parts of Southern 
Russia. 10. The Georgians^ 11. The Greco- Latin race, which includes the 
Moldavians and Walachians in Bessarabia, and the Greeks, Italians, aiid French, 
who have resorted to and settled in various part^ of the Russian dominions. 
12. The German race, inhabiting St. Petoisburg and the Baltic provinces, and 
the colonies of Southern Russia. Exclusive of the foregoing races, there are 
several thousands of Swedish race in Finland, and a few Danes and English 
settled in the commercial towns of the empire, and also a few thousands of Arabs 
and some Persians who inhabit the SouthcHrix Caucasus. All the foregoing races, 
except the Great Russians, who are estimated at 28,000,000 of the whole, and 
the German colonists, and other people who have voluntarily resorted to Russia, 
consider themselves as conquered nations. The following extracts translated 
from Kohl — ^we doubt, however, the correctness of what he says respecting the 
Cossacks : 

The uatives of Little Russia are called MvUorossiani ; those of Great Russia caH 
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themselves Ruski, or Russian par excellence. These ore the two principal sections into 
which the Russian nation is usually divided ; but when the emperor is colled the emperor 
of all the Russias, Russia includes likewise White Russia, comprising a great jpart of 
Lithuania, on the Upper Dwina and the sources of the Niemen ; Red Russia, of which a 
larg^ portion at present does homage to the Austrian sceptre ; and Black Russia, the 
exact locality of which it is difHcult to define. The Ruski, or Great Russians, inhabit the 
central provinces of the empire, the ancient Moscovy, where they have extended them- 
selves over the lands inhabited by the Finns to the Baltic and the Arctic Ocean, and 
among the Tartars and Mongolians, over Siberia as far as the Pacific. In numbers they 
are supposed to be about 28,000,000, and constitute, therefore, by far the most important 
portion of the 60,000,000 of human beings ruled by the Russian emperor. They are to all 
intents the ruling race in Russia, they occupy the most important offices, and their lan- 
guage is the official language of the state. The ^falorossiani inhabit the soutliern part 
of European Russia, particuJtirly the provinces watered by tht Dnieper and its tribu- 
taries. The Malorossiani are almost exclusively an agricultural people, and have spread 
themselves over the country reaching from the Carpathian mountains to the Lower Volga. 
The Cossacks on the Euxiuc and the Aral, the Caucasus and the Ural, the Don and tlie 
Volga, are all descended fi*om military colonies originating among the MalorossianL The 
whole race comprises about 12,000,000 of souls. The natives of Great and those of Little 
Russia differ as much as it is possible for two pai'ts of the same nation to do. They differ 
from each other niomlly and physically, and in many points there exists a remarkable- con- 
trast between their characters and habits. 

‘‘ The serfs in Little Russia arc much more obsequious than the serfs of Great Russia. 
Serfdom, in fact, is an institution of much more ancient date in Great Russia than in Little 
Russia, where it is said never to have existed till after the subjugation of the country by 
tlio Muscovites. The serf in Groat Russia calls liis lord ‘‘ father,’* treats liim with & 
respectful familiarity, and stands to him in something like a patriarchal relation. 5Ie is 
generally well-informed of the family affairs of his loi*d, takes a lively interest in them, and 
will not hesitate to volunteer good advice when he thinks it called for. In Little Russia, 
on the contrary, the sort neither loves his lord nor troubles himself ab^>ut his concerns. The 
most romantic attachment is often showm in Great Russia by the serfs to their lords ; in 
Little Russia, the murder of a lord by his serf is by no means an unheard of occurrence. 
Nevertheless, the serf of Little Russia is much more humble and submissive in his outwaixl 
deportment, endeavouring, apparently, by an obsequious demeanour, to atone fi^r the total 
absence of real affection. On these points, there is much resemblance between the serfs of 
Little Russia and those of Poland.” — KohVs Russia, 

The space of Country formerly inhabited by the Zaparog cossacks, was along 
that part of the banks of the Dnieper (Boristhenes), where that river is obstructed 
by rocks, called in Russian, parog, or cataracts. Za is the word for beyond;'’ so 
that the two joined together form the phrase beyond the cataracts,” which 
has since become the denomination df the people inhabiting the southern banks 
of the Dnieper. 

The country occupied by this people extended to the river Bug (Hypanis, 
or Bogus), and had no fixed limits ; they have therefore received four different 
classifications ; viz., the Tartars of OczakofF in the west, the Polish Cossacks in 
the north, the Little Russians in the cast, and the Crimean Tartars in the south. 

Originally, women were rigidly excluded from their republic ; notwithstand- 
ing which, tlieir number increased. Unmindful about their means of subsist- 
ence, not having any domestic cares to trouble them, Ukrania, and other ad- 
jacent provinces, were constantly exposed to their brigandage : cattle, corn, and 
all the productions of these provinces generally became their prey. Frequently 
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they would set fire to villages, in order to drive the women out of the recesses 
of their habitations, and satiate their brutal passions by force. All the male 
children under the age of twelve, who fell into their hands, were brought up to 
their roving and desperate habits, and young idle peasants frequently joined 
them. Criminals, outcasts, and adventurers from every part came and asso- 
ciated themselves with this commonwealth of freebooters. 

‘‘ Whenever a foreigner was admitted a member of the commonwealth, he was com- 
pelled to relinquish his own name, his former habits, and his religion, and to adopt tlic 
usages and customs of the Zaparogs. 

“ A long novitiate was to betSubmitted to, preparatory to being received, in order that 
the requisite qualities of firmness and courage might be fully aijquired. 

‘‘ They lived under temporary tents, made of light- matting, which were easily 
carried. They attached a high value to the breed of liorses. 

The number of these Cossacks was never fixed ; 30,000 or 40,000 of them were ex- 
clusively devoted to arms, and frequently took service imder foreign states. Those who 
were rich in cattle of various kinds, and had become tired of the excursive life, remained 
on the lands they had acquired, and cultivated them through the aid of young Ukraine 
peasants, who aspired to the honour of being received as members ot the Zaparog 
republic. 

“ Besides these, there were forty hourgades^ each consisting of one thousand kirinniy 
or subterraneous habitations, large enough to contain only one individual, where the 
active members of the republic repaired for rest after the fatigues of a marauding cam- 
paign. The only article of furniture used in the kirinni was a bearskin, stretched on the 
'ground, which served the purposes of a sofa and bed. In the centre of the thousand 
kirinki was a larger one for the leader of the bourgade^ who was himself subordinate to 
the chief of the republic called the hetman. Every member was required, on his ad- 
mission, to select a brother- at- arms, and to take oath that he would defend him against 
every peril. They were obedient and devoted to the chief they had chosen ; and in their 
manner of living they were sober, vigilant, and hospitable : the last was considered a 
sacred duty. They had no written laws ; usage was their only code, and common sense 
its only guidance. But he who deviated from the established custom was punished with 
extreme severity. Murder was punished by a horrid death : the murderer was buried 
alive alongside of his victim. Robbery, committed within the limits of the republic, was 
punished by a kind of pilloiy and the knout. The hetman was chosen from among the 
most valorous Cossacks, and elected by the majority. His attributes were those of a 
sovereign and military leader. in the execution of liis authority he exercised an absolute 
authority, but only in unison with established usages. After returning from their preda- 
tory excursions, the Cossacks were bound to take tlie whole of their booty to the hetman, 
who divided it equally among them, and even those whq had not aided in its capture. 
Those who were convicted of concealing any p^rt, were punished like other thieves, by 
exposition in the pillory. The hetman was entitled to ^ tiMie of all that was taken. They 
professed the Greek religion, and had a few priests among them, who, as in Russia, were 
called papa, 

“ They were remarkably active, and well skilled in horsemanship. Their days of 
rest after an excursion, were spent in horse-racing, hunting, wrestling, &c. Their festivals 
were generally closed by inebriation. 

“ As they only served as auxiliaiy troops in the wars between the neighbouring powers, 
they always sided with the party which appeared the strongest, and was ^ost disposed to 
allow full scope to their marauding propensities. Sometimes the allies of the Poles, the 
Russians, and occasionally the Turks, tney always managed, at the close oS^each war, to 
carry immense riches back to their own camp. This republic was a perfect scourge to all 
its neighbours. They never fought in a line ; and it was their practice to fall upon their 
enemy unawares. Tneir superior skill in managing their horses and using their arms, gave 
them great advantage. Their long lances, which were little known among other troops, 
made them formidable pursuers in a flight. 
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“ These ferocious marauders formerly rendered some important services to the czars of 
Russia, and formed a useful barrier at the time the southern provinces were little better 
than deserts. But so soon as it was determined to people the latter, the Zaparog Cos- 
sacks could no longer maintain their independence. Unwilling to submit to the teitos pro- 
posed to them in the year 1768, they were surrounded by a numerous Russian army, well 
provided with artillery. They defended themselves with desperate bravery and persever- 
ance ; but, finally ob'liged to yield to numbers, many surrendered, and others to the 
shores of the Black Sea, the banks of the Danube, and even so far as Asia Minor. The 
extent of country fonnerly occupied by them, h^s since been called Ekaterinoslaf ; a name 
which, from its meaning — glory to Catherine^ was intended to perpetuate the memory of 
the reign under which its conquest was achieved. 

Several years after their dispersion, while Prince Potemkin was conducting the siege of 
Oczacoff, he was informed that Sider Bialy, thejjr late hAman, was residing on one of the 
isfands of the Dnieper, and living on fish caught by his own laj^our, determined never to 
quit the scenes of his fomier^^eatness. The prince sent for. him, and he appeared soon 
after, almost covered with Ins white beard, from which he derived his surname of Bialy. 
This Nestor of the Cossacks was a cunning old man, wlio resolved to do his best for the re- 
establishment of his tribe. Finding the prince disposed to listen to him, he ingratiated 
himself into his good graces, and before tlie close of the campaign so far succeeded, that a 
regular corps of militia was formed from among the remaining portion of the Zapai;og 
Cossacks ; to which, however, the name of Czamo-Morski (Black Sea) Cossadks was .given 
in lieu of their former one. Many of them were admitted among the troops of the line, and 
some corps of light cavalry were formed of the most able horsemen. These regiments are 
armed in the same manner as the Zaparog Cossjieks ; but they are better disciplined, and 
wear a uniform similarly to the Cossacks of the Don. In the year 1 800 there were about 
10,000 of these Cossacks in the service of the czar. ,, ^ 

Those who had not emigrated, and were not admitted into the Russian servicq were 
allowed to settle in tlie space of country which extends from the Kuban to tlie frontiers of 
the Caucasus. 

Some, however, preferred spending their days on the lands to which they were 
used, and have exchanged their former roving habits for more sedentdry and peaceful occu- 
pations. 

Joined by colonists from other parts of the empire, their country, which was for- 
merly little better than a wilderness, soon improved, and it is now flourishing under a nu- 
merous and industrious population, who are fast spreading over it the blessings of civi- 
lization. 

“ Such were the existence and dispersion of the tnbe of brigands, who had acquired a 
great celebrity in the annals of Ukrania .’’ — Journal of « French traveller. 

RUSSIAN ARMY. 

A SERIES of retreat and discoinfitures, in 1812, taught the Russians a lesson which they 
have turned to gigantic military accounts The Russian is a soldier by compulsion, and 
his feudal chief cannot use a greater tlircat, than of having him sent to the army. lie how- 
ever becomes attached to the profession. The peasants and serfs are taken as conscripts, 
and their term of servitude is 22 years. When they leave their home their minds are 
made up never to see it again, and few ever have the opportunity ; custom gradually re- 
conciles him to his situation, and he becomes loyal to his colours with the Sfiime degree of 
attachment he prcAuously entertained for his hut. The colours henceforward become his 
home. lie seldom asks for permission or furlough, and while in Russia or in Russian grounds 
never deserts. When his time of servitude has expired he rarely returns home. The 
term of servitude used to be 25 years, but in 1827 it was reduced for the guards 
to 20 ; for the line to 22 years ; with double pay should they serve after that 

S eriod. This, long absence from home has made him a stranger and unfitted him for 
omestic avocafions. He therefore is contented to be draughted inj|o some garrison regi- 
ment where he ends his days. The common soldier seldom rises beyond the ranks, but the 
moment he enters the army he becomes free, and is relieved from all allegiance as a sei-f. 
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There are special seminaries for rearing officers in St. Petersburg, Moscow, Orem- 
burg, See . ; the number of cadets are generally 8000, and their system of education and 
organization is admirable ; promotion generally in time of peace is by seniority, except by 
removiA to or from the guards ; the officer in the latter ranking two grades higher than 
those of the line. Of all European soldiers the Russians pay is the lowest, consequently 
peculations and various malpractices, during the recent wars, took place. In time of war, 
and when from home, they are paid in silver roubles, which is better than three times their 
usual pay. 

The military colonies, wdiich we have* already described, form a peculiar feature in 
their system. The emperor by these means created an armed middle class, making himself 
more independent of the nobility. The nobles have always opposed these establishments, 
and of late years not unsuccessful taking advantage of some disturbances at Novogorod, 
they got tneir further prosecution postponed until 1837, when the emperor not oidy 
extended and reorgauizeeJ them, but created others in tlie CiSiiicasus. We however doubt 
the permanence of these colohies. Agricultural and military habits can never, we believe, 
assimilate on a durable basis ; one of the two must in time supplant the other. 

In 1833 ho remodelled the army on a basis laid by his fatlier. The recruiting is placed 
upon a more regular footing, the pay has been increased and measures adopted in order that 
the regiments shall always liave their full numbers complete. 

There nojv exists an active army of operation, consisting of 6 corps of infantry. Each 
corps -is divided into 3 divisions of 2 brigades. A brigade consists of 2 regiments, each 
containing 6 battalions ; these again are divided into 4 companies, each with a captain, 

1 first, 3 second lieutenants, 15 non-commissioned officers, and 230 men ; thus a battalion 
contains 1000 men. Of the 6 battalions composing the regiment only 4 take the field, two 
remaining in resciwe in the depot. A rcgiiiieiit is, therefore, 4000 men, a brigade 8000, a 
divlsiou 16,000, and an army coips 48,000. To each army corps is attached a division of 
artillcty consisting of 3 brigades eiich, possessing 3 batteries of 8 guns. To be added to these 
is a reserve battery, 3 sapper and pioneer battalions, besides train and working companies, 
together witli 6000 ineu, of wdiom 5000 are combatants, besides a division of light cavalry 
of 2 brigades, a brigtuie of hussars and lancers, each of 2 regiments, which consist of 9 squa- 
drons each, of 160 horses which in war time, in consequence of the depot squadrons, is in- 
creased to 180; only 8 of these 9 sejuadrons take the fit*ld, the 9th remains in reserve in 
depot. A regiment, of 8 squadrons, therefore, is 1280, a brigade 2560, and a division 5120 
horses, to which belong 2 battalions of horse artillery. An army corps represents 60,000 
men with 120 pieces of canuoii, allowing for sick and those detached as non-combatants, 
we may calculate in the field of battle 50,000 fighting men. The whole active army, tliere- 
fore, of operation fit for tlie field of battle will he 300,000, with 720 pieces of artillery per- 
fectly equipped. This portion of Alie military force of the empire may be assumed os ready 
for any operation at a moment’s notice. 

To this active army belong further — 1st, the guards, consisting of 43,000 infantry, 
11,600 cavalry, and 120 pieces of artillery ; 2d, a grenadier corps of tlie same strength as 
an army corps. ^ 

Two reserve corps of cavalry, each corps consisting of a cuirassier and Uhlan division 
each of 2 brigades, these consist again of 2 regiments of which the cuirassiers have 6 and 
the Uhlans 8 full squadrons, also each regiment a reserve squadron. To these are attached 

2 brigades of horse artillery ; 4th, a dragoon corps of 2 brigades of 2 regiments, each con- 

taining 8 dragoon and 2 Uhlani squadrons with artillery and reserves as before, as well as 2 
squadrons of pioneers. These 3 cavalry corps liave, therefore, in reality a force of 30,000 
horses, and, therefore, the active army of operation consists of about 500,000 fighting men, 
with 75,000 horses, and 1000 pieces of artillery complete. ^ 

In the above number the irregular cavalry is not taken into account, this we may cal- 
culate at 50,000 horse, the Caucasian army of 80,000 men are likewise excludlsd, as well as 
a septate army corps in Siberia and neighbouring districts. 

This active army of operatives is regularly recruited from the reserve battalions, who 
receive and exercise the raw recruits, and form an internal army of 200,000, the garrisons 
and invalided detachment and marine regiments are not indudea in this statement. 
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OENEBAI. BSTintN OF THE RESSIAE FOBCEB. , . 

Infantry, including guard and corj)a in agiicultural settlements • 450,000 

Garrison battalions 60,00Q. 

Invalid ditto 50,000 

Artillery, including garrison companies 40,000 

Engineers and artinccrs ........ 18,000 

Cavalry, includin&r ffuard and corps in agricultural settlements • 95,000 

Cossacks and irregulars . . . • 90,000 


Total 803,000 

«.• 

• RUSSIAN NlvVY. 

Towards the navy the Resent emperor has devoted particular attention. In less than 
15 years he has remodelled and created two large fleets, one in the Baltic, the other in the 
Black Sea, and immense labour and expense has been incurred to form and fortify good 
harl>ours. In 1836 the fleet at Cronstadt consisted of 27 sail of the line, 12 frigates, 4 
sloops of 24 to 28 guns, 6 brigs of 18 guns, and 10 floating batteries, besides gun-boats 
and other smallcraft. It now consists of 30 sail of the line, besides those laid up, 20 
frigates, 4 of which are of 60 guns each, and about 40 sloops, brigs, and ^n-boats, as 
well as several powerful armed steamers, chiefly built in England. In the Black Sea there 
are likewise 17 ships of the line, among which are 2 of 120 guns; 10 frigates, 5 of 
which are of 60 guns each ; 12 gun-brigs of 10 to 20 guns each ; besides 18 cutters, lug- 
gers, and armed yachts, mounting together 158 guns, and 6 armed steamers. Each sail of 
the line has a complement of 1 100 men. 

The Baltic fleet has a complement at present of 35,000 men, and costs the govern- 
ment upwards of 28,000,000 of silver roubles. The Black Sea fleet has a complement 
of 24,000 men, and is sustained at an expense of between 16,000,000 and 17,000,000 
roubles. Russia has also a great naval force on the Caspian. 

However formidable the Russian navy may be as regards numerical stren^h and the 
apparent efliciency of its equipment, there is still wanting a most essential qualification ere 
they could cope, with the least chance of success, with Great Britain ; and that is the 
morale,” in which they Jire, as compared with our seamen, and particularly officers, de- 
plorably inferior. The acquisition of Finmark, and Nordland would give great additional 
naval power to Russia, the harbours of Finland never being closed by ice. 


KINGDOM OP POLAND. 

Translation of Ukases changing the Money System, Banks, and further alter- 
ing the Constitutiohal and Administrative Laws of Poland. 

Ukase of the 3d — \5th — September y 1841. — Nicholas L, by the grace of God, Emperor 
of all the Russias, King of Poland, &c. &c. &c. In order to place definitively the mone- 
tary system of the kingdom of Poland uppn the same systfem with that of tJi® empire, we, 
upon the representation of the Administrative Council, have decreed and do decree as fol- 
lows: 

I. The Russian pound shall be the unit of weight for money in the kingdom. For this 
purpose the S^t of Warsaw shall use in weighing gold, silver, and copper, the Russian 
weight callett pood,” which contains 40 pounds ; each pound 96 zolotniks, and each zolot- 
nik 96 dols. In the assaying of gold and silver, the Mint shall use the standard pound, 
which, according to the scale in use in the empire, is divided into 96 zolotniks, and the 
zolotnik into ^ and | of a zolotnik. 
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II. The unit of all money circulating in the kingdom shall be the silver rouble. 

III. The Mint of^ Warsaw shall strike pieces in gold, to be called * half-imperials,’ each 
of the value of 5 roubles ; and pieces in silver of 1 rouble, of a half rouble, aud of 25, 20, 
10, and 5 copecs — all with the die that has been approved by us. 

IV. A pound of gold ought to produce 68 pieces of half-imperials, equivalent to 
34 If silver roubles ; and a pound of standard gold, of 88 zolotniks, will produce 62 
pieces of half-imperials, equivalent to 312-§ silver roubles. According to this scale, each 
half-imperial will contain 1 zolotnik and 39 dol of pure gold, and will weigh in gross 1 zo- 
lotnik and 51-/y dol. 

V. An allowance in tlie weight, either above or below the standard of the gold coins, 

is permitted in the following proportions : upon one piece, 1 dol ; and upon every pound 
gross weight of coins, 12 dols of the normal pound (or pound adopted as the unit of 
weight). ♦ > 

VI. A pound of pure»silver ought to funiLsh 22f^ pieces^ of roubles ; and a pound of 
standard silver, of 83f zolotniks, w'iU furnish 19f ] pieces of roubles. Consequently 1(X) 
roubles will contain 4 pounds, 37 zolotniks, and 84 dol of pure silver, and will weigh in 
gross 5 pounds and 6 zolotniks. The gross weight of each of the different larger descrip- 
tions of coined pieces, and the quantity of pure silver contained in each will be as fol- 
lows : 



Gross Weight. 

Pure Silver. 


zolotniks. 

dol. 

zolotniks. 

dol. 

Piece of one rouble 

4 

82 r? 

4 

21 

Piece of half a rouble 

2 

4lJs 

2 

lOj 

Piece of 25 copecs 

. . 1 

204-f 

1 


Piece of 20 copecs 

. . 0 


0 

81 

Piece of 10 copecs 

0 

46 ,4„si. 

0 

40| 

Piece of 5 copecs 

. . 0 


0 

204 


VII. An allowance in the weight, cither more or less, of each of the various largo silver 
coins, is permitted in the following proportions : upon the rouble pieces, 4 dols ; upon the 
half-rouble pieces, 3 dols ; upon tlie pieces of 25 and of 20 copecs, 2 dols ; upoti the pieces 
of 10 and of 5 copecs, 1^ dol ; upon 100 pieces of each of tlie abovementioned coins, 
weighed at once, the allowance in weight is 1^ zolotnik ; upon 1000 roubles, it is 7 zolot- 
niks of the normal pound. 

VIII. The gold coins shall be received and shall be issued by all the public departments, 
at 3 per cent above the nominal value of such coins ; that is to say, the imperial at the value 
of 10 roubles 30 copecs, the lialf-impenal at 5 roubles 15 eopccs. 

IX. Foreign coins of a liigh standard, at present used in the country in payments 
between private individuals, may"4)c received at the rate fixed by the treasury; but after 
having been received in the public departments, they shall be sent to the Mint to be re- 
coined with the die of the kingdom. 

X. The purchase in foreign countries of gold and sijvcr in bars for tlie use of the 

Mint at Wai’saw, shall be regulated as to price by the state of commerce, care being taken 
that the expense of coinage be covered. , 

The purchase of other metals, not brought from abroad in bars, shall be made at the 
prices fixed from time to time, according to circumstances, by the administrative council. 

XI. The purchase of copper shall be made by contract. 

XII. The ukase dated 19 November — 1 December — 18J5, in so much as it is affected 
or modified by* the present ukase, and also the iikase of the 1 st of May, 1 834, shall cease 
to be obligatory. 

XIII. The execution of the present ukase, which shall he inserted in* the Journal of 
LawSj and shall come into force from the 20 December, 1841 — 1 January, 1842, — is in- 
trusted to our administrative council, and more especially to the commission tff the treasury 
and finance. 


Given at Warsaw^ this 3d — 15th — September, 1841. (Signed) NICHOLAS. 

By command of the Emperor and King : the Minister- Secretary of State. 

, (Signed) Turkull. 
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Ukase of the Zd — 15^^ — September^ 1841. — Nicholas I., by tlie grace of God, Empemr 
of all the Russias, Ki*g of Poland, &c. &c. &c. 

In reference to the clauses of the 4th Article of our ukase of the 21st Janua^ — 2d 
February, of the current year, by which we have decreed that the notes of the Rank of 
Poland shall be changed into notes representing silver roubles, We, at tlic reejuest of our 
Administrative Council of the Kingdom, have decreed and do decree, as follows : 

I. The Bank of Poland will cause to be prepared, and, as soon as they shall be 
ready, will issue bank notes re^presenting silver roubles of the value of one rouble, of 3, of 10, 
of 50, and of 1 00 roubles (*ac4i ; withdrawing ok the same time an equivalent number of 
the florin notes nf)w in circulation, so that the total amount of notes in circulation do not 
exceed the sum permitted by the 23d Article of our ukase of 17th — 29th — January, 1828. 

II. The nominal value of each of the beforemontioned notes shall be printed, in 

flgiures and in words, on one side; of tlm note, in the Russian and Polish languages ; and on 
the otlier side tlie same value^iall be pniited» in figures and in words, in Gennan, French, 
and English. ‘ 

III. The said notes shall all be marked alike with the stamp of the empire: this stamp 
is to bear the arms of the kingdom, with the inscription “ Bank of Poland,*' and shall be 
affixed, as heretofore, under the strict control of the commission of the sinking fund of the 
national debt. 

IV. Upon each note shall be inscribed in Russian and in Polish “ the Bank of Poland 
w ill pay to the bearer (here insert the quantity rJ' ) silver roubles in liard casfi at the rate 
of 22 J I roubles to the Russian pound of pure silver.” 

V. The colour of the paper, the water marks, the typograjdiical ornaments, the shape 
and size of the said notes, as w<;ll as all matters of detail relative <o the printing, the issuing, 
and the exchange against coined specie, shall be decided, at the request of the commission 
of the treasury and finance, by our admiuisirativi^ council of tlie kingdom. The models of, 
each description of note, previous to their being definitively put iu circulation, sliall b-" pre* 
sented to our administrative council. 

VI. All ordinances wliich have h(?eu decreed by our i>revious ukases, relative to the 
hank notes at present in circulation, shall remain in force iu so far as they are not affected 
by the ])resent ukase. 

VI I. The execution of the present ukase, which sliall he inserted in the Jovrnal of 
Laws is intrusted to tlie director-general presiding over the commission of the treasury 
and finance. 

Given at Warsaw, tills 3d — 15th — September, 1841. (Signed) NICHOLAS, 

By command of the Em 2 )eror and King: the Minister- Secretary of State. 

(Signed) Turkui-i.. 

Ukase of the 6th — 18tli — Sej^tember, 1841, abolishing the Council of State of 

Poland. 

Nicholas I., by the grace of God, Emperor of all the Russias, King of Poland, &c. &c. 
&c. To our Lieutenant of the kingdom of Poland. 

Having judged fitting, in 1832, to establish in our imperial council a special depart- 
ment for the affairs of the kingdom of Poland, to the jurisdiction of wdiich belong the most 
important affairs concerning the kingdom, We consider the further existence of a distinct 
council of state in tlie kingdom as being no longer in accoril^uice with the actual position of 
the country ; and as it is necesSary to fix ai. the same time the su^ierior court of justice on a 
more solid basis, we liave decided to suppress the council of state of the kingdom, and the 
superior court; .aud in jdace thereof, to create in Warsaw, for the entire kingdom of Po^ 
land, two departments of the directing senate, which shall be called the 9th and 10th de- 
partments, aitl to institute a general assembly of the Warsaw dejiartments of the directing 
senate. 

In consequence of wliich, by our ukases to the directing senate, issued this day, w^ehavi 
ordained, and do ordain by tliese presents 

Section I . ITie general assembly of the Warsaw departments of the directing senat< 
shall take cognizance of all the matters which, up to this day, were under the jurisdiction o 
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the council of state of the kingdom, with the exception of the budget of receipts and expen- 
diture. This budget and the reports of the directors-in-chief of the different branches of the 
administration, of which the revision was confided to the administrative council, shall hence- 
forth he submitted directly for our sanction, by the department of the imperial council for 
the affairs of the kingdom of Poland. 

'ilio order of the sittings of the general assembly, its relations wi^h the otlier authorities, 
and the regulation of its affairs, shall be precisely the same as those prescribed for the coun- 
cil of state of tlie kingdom. 

2. The heraldic chamber of the kingdom, which retains its present internal organization, 
is attached, as a special institution, to the general assenddy of tJie Warsaw departments of 
the directing senate, and it shall maintain, with those departments, the same relations which 
it held with the council of state of the kingdom. 

3. The 9th department of the diref*ting senate vshall have the powers of the sup^ior 
court. Therefore, all the matters which were within the ^iiu-isdieliou of that court, shall 
henceforth be decided in tlfo last instance by the department, according to the laws and re- 
gulations prescribed for the superior court. 

It follows, therefore, that tlic judgments pronounced by this department sliall not bo 
subject to any revision, and that no appeal, relief, nor complaint, can he received against its 
jiulgments. 

• 4. The, lOtli department of the directing senate shall take cognizance of all criminal 

matters. Its functions and the extent of its powers shall he regulated in tlie new penal 
code. But all the regulations at present cxisthig on this subject shall, in the mean time, 
I'cniain in force. 

5. The general assembly of the Warsaw departments of the directing senate is under 
the presidency of our lieutenant of tlic kingdom, and is composed of 5 scjiators, named by 
, us, fw^ni tile members of the tliree first classes. 

fi. All the iiieinbors of the administrative council, and the military governor of Warsaw, 
shall have the light of sitting in the general assembly of the Warsaw dejiartments of tlie 
directing senate. 

7. The W arsaw , departments of the directing senate shall ho composed of senators, and, 
for tills time only, of the other persons summoned by us to discharge the duties of that office. 
Their distiihution in the departments shall he made each year, according to our decision, 
upon the recommendation of the lieutenant of the kingdom. 

8. The Warsaw dejiaitments of the directing senate may be divided into 2 or more sec- 
tions, if necessary. The organizatlou of the sections, and the mode of proceeding, shall be 
the same iis those of tlic departiiieiits. 

9. We wlU iiamo each year, on the recommendation of our lieutenant of the kingdom, a 
pi'esident for each Warsaw depar^nuuit of the directing senate, and for each scctiou of the 
ilepartmeiits. 

10. In the absence of the lieutenant of the kingdom, from illness or from other causes, 
the functions of president of the general as.semblj of the Warsaw departments of tlie direct- 
ing senate, shall be filled by one of the [iresideiits of the departments or of the sections, or by 
the president of the heraldic chamber, who shall be iiann ti by the lieutenant of the kingdom. 

11. The senator's of the general asseiuhly of the Warsaw dejiartinents of the directing 

senate, shall enjoy all the riglits and [irivilegcs which arc accorded to the other senators of 
our empire. The persons discharging the functions of senator shall have a deliberative 
voice in tlie decision of matt#}rs, equally with the senators of tlie Warsaw departments of 
tlie directing senate. • 

12. At the expiration of each year there shall be presented to the minister of justice, as 
attorney-general, statistical summaries respecting the administration of jjiistice of the king- 
dom ; and also an account of tlie service of the functionaries composing tlie cstahlishmeut 
of the Warsaw departments of the directing senate, and of their general assfuiibly. 

In confiding to you the execution of our present ukase, and its plihlicatioii in the Jour^ 
nal of Laws, our pleasure is, that the drafts of the ukases necessary for the complete 
development of thes<9 principal bases, shall be prepared and submitted for onr sanction. 

Done at Warsaw, the 6th — 18th — September, 1841. (Signed) NICHOLAS. 

(True translation.) The Minister- Secretary of State. (Signed) Tukkull. 
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ABO and the islands of aland. 

Abo, the ancient capital of Finland, lies near the end of the promontory between 
the gulfs of Bothnia and Finland. It formerly had an university : it has now a 
gymnasium, baiiks> some manufactures, and a considerable trade. It was nearly 
destroyed by fire in 1827, at which time its population amounted to about 
14,000. Ship'building and the saw-mills have long given employment to the 
people. They have employed their ships in foreign trade, especially with 
French, Spanish, and Italianv ports, carrying timber and deals from Finland, 
and proceeding from one port to another in the arouth of Europe, have often 
remained away three or four years, returning to the Baltiq usually with a cargo 
of salt. Ths harbour of A^o is shallow at the town, bdt deep for large vessels 
three miles below. 

Aland Islands are a numerous cluster of islets, lying at the mouth of 
the gulf of Bothnia, nearer the Swedish coasts than the coast of Finland. 
They were seized upon l)y Russia in 1809, and having excellent harbours com- 
pletely command the gulf of Bothnia and the Swedish coast. Tlie largest island, 
Aland, has an area of about 250 miles, and about 9000 inhabitants, and its safe 
and deep harbour, on the west side, is capable of containing a fleet which 
could blockade the Swedish shores. Several harbours in these islands' have® 
been fortified by the Russians, who have a large Jlotilla called the SkaerenAott, 
stationed at the most commanding ports of Aland. 

These islands have still forests of beech and firs, and produce potatoes, and 
various kitchen vegetables. Small cattle and sheep are reared : of the former 
about 14,000, and about the same number of the latter. A good deal of cheese 
is made from the cow^s milk, and the wool of the sheep is made into coarse 
wearing-apparel. Horses and goats are also bred. The Alanders are daring 
seamen and expert fishermen. The herring and seal fisheries are extensively 
followed. The exports of these islands are dry and pickled fish, butter, cheese, 
hides and skins, salt beef, and firewood (the latter to Sweden). The people are of 
Swedish origin, and speak the Swedish language. 


Statement of the Places in Russia^ whence the principal Articles of Merchandize exported 
from Ardiangel, are chiefly brought ; specifying their Distance from that Port, and tho 
Modes and Expense of Conveyance. 




PLACES WHENCE Cft!EFLY BROUGHT. 


articles 

rSTJUGA. 

VOLOGDA. 

VIATKA. 

E X P O R X E n. 

u 

By Snow 
Road. 

400 miles. 

By Water. 
470 miles. 

By Snow 
Road. 

500 miles. 

By Water. 
834 miles. 

By Snow 
Road. 

760 miles. 

By Water. 
840 miles. 

Liuiced, and corn of all Linda, 

imperial quarter 

£ s. d. 

£ s, d. 

£ s, d. 

£ s, d. 

£ s. d. 

£ s, d. 

0 17 fl 


2 4 11 

0 6 5 

2 4 11 

0 0 0 

Flax, hemp, and tow toni 

2 10 6 

0 8 0 

4 14 6 

0 13 e 

4 14 6 

0 13 6 

Talluw, iron, and heavy goods., do. 
Mats, Itides, bulky but light 

2 10 6 

0 8 6 

4 14 6 

0 13 6 

4 14 6 

0 13 6 

- g<Mida do. 1 

ff 19 0 

0 17 0 

BOO 

r 1 7 0 

8 9 0 

1 7 0 
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Statement of tihe CSiaigo for conveying Goods imported into Ar^angel, from that Port 
to the principal Inland Towns whitm trade therewith. 


8 — 


tSTJtJGA. 



VOLOGDA. 



VIATKA. 


Description. 

By Snow Road. 

By Water. 

By Snow Road. 

By Water. 

By cioow Road. 

By Water. 

400 miles. 

470 miles. 

500 miles. 

834 miles. 

700 miles. 

840 miles. 


Russian 

British 

Rnssian 

British 

Russian 

British 

Russian 

British 

Russian 

British 

Russian 

British 

Heayy goods 

90 cop. 
per 1 ^. 

•• 

80 cop. 
perpd. 

4.55. 2d. 
per ton 

1 rbl. ft 
10 cop. 
per ton 

•• 

140 cop. 
per pd. 

795. \d. 
per ton 

1 rbl. & 
'C5 cop. 
per pd. 

935. \d. 
per ton 

140 con. 
per pd. 

795. \d. 
per ton 

Light goods 

•• 

505. 9tf. 
per ton 

120 cop. 
per pd. 

07.5. lOrf. 
1 p "T ton 

025. \d. 
per ton 

224 cop. 
per pd. 1 

12C.V. Tid. 
per ton 

cop. 
per pd. 

1205. U. 
per ton 


Statement of the various Charges upon the Shipnoent of the principal Articles 
of Merchandize exported from Archangel, distinguishing the Charges paid by 
the exporting Merchant from those stated by him to his Corresj^ondents, in 
the Year 1831. 

, Paid by Merchants. Charged by Merchants. 




£ 

s. 

d. 

£ 

s. 

d. 

Linseed 

imperial quarter 

0 

2 

3-93 

0 

5 

5-27 

Wlieat 


0 

1 

5-03 

0 

3 

5-77 

llye • . 


0 

1 

2-33 

0 

3 

0-19 

Oats • 


0 

0 

10-39 

0 

2 

2-11 

Barley 


0 

0 

10-39 

0 

2 

2-11 

ITlax • • • 

ton 

3 

0 

2-95 

7 

1 

1-03 

,, tow 


1 

9 

9-10 

3 

18 

7-42 

Hemp . . . 

yy 

2 

1 

4-94 

4 

13 

8-23 

Tallow 

yy 

3 

8 

1-54 

6 

1 

10-86 

Potash , it 

yy 

2 

7 

1-02 

4 

15 

11-25 

Tar . . . 

barrel 

0 

0 

4-53 




Pitch 

yy 

0 

0 

2-26 




Mats . 

1000 

1 

1 

4-11 




Deals, each 33 cubic feet 

dozen 

0 

0 

9-03 




Bristles . 

cwt. 

0 

12 

11-57 

2 

16 

6-21 

Hides, dried 

yy 

0 

11 

7-28 

0 

17 

2-28 

THE 

EXCHANGE AT 

ST. PETEIlSBUllG. 





The Exchange, or Bourse {Russian Birsha)^ of St. Petersburg, is a large 
building erected between the years 1804 and 181G. Here all merchants meet: 
and the English and Germans, who arej generdly speaking, those who ma- 
nage the foreign maritime trade of the empire, are conspicuous among the Rus- 
sian and numerous other merchants who appear there in frocks and caftans. It 
is said that no Russian either at St. Petersburg or elsewhere engages in maritime 
trade. He has no patience for distant profit, and seldom engages in any but 
immediate dealings of little risk. M. Kohl says that ^Uhe hall of this exchange 
is so large that the music of all the regiments of guards might conveniently find 
an echo there ; but it is only made for whispers. Wlien, however, %y a nod or 
whispering assent, the broker downs with his pencil a large order for tallow, 
sentence of death ^oes forth against hundreds of oxen grazing in their uncon- 
scious innocence in their far-fatherland. What writing and talking — what hal- 
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looing to herdsmen— what toil and trouble— what a waste of breath and sweat of 
brow — what scenes* of blood and slaughter will have resulted from a simple nod, 
before the doomed fat can have found its way to the and from tlirf Neva 

through the East, West, and North Seas to London; till, at last in Dublin or 
Glasgow, or heaven knows where else, the order is given to John to bring in 
the candles, and the product of this thousandfold turmoil wastes away in the all 
dissolving element ! * 

When a few heads are seen close together speaking piano, pianissimo, and 
a nod is given for 600 lasts of fine Tulawlieat, 200 |tonc of flax, 200 lasts of the 
best linseed, how many burdens the order has imposed, upon many a peasant 
family ; how the argument of the stick has driven thtem on account of that 
order to the fields ; how many of the hardy little race of Baku horses have sunk 
under hard work and harder blows ! When anotlier nod orders some thousand 
dozens of deals, some hundreds of masts and spars, there is not a shadow gf 
thought of the myriads of woodpigeons or owls, which the reckless com- 
mission has driven forth nestless to the four winds of heaven ; of the chorus of 
hamadrijnds groaning under the strokes of tlie pitiless axe of the peasants of 
Vologda or Viatka. In a year and a half the trees, which the merchant's word of 
power has taken from their native soil, will appear on the Neva, and after they* 
cross the seas to England, a flag daring the breeze will wave from these lofty 
masts, which will traverse seas far or near, return in safety or be rent by rocks, 
or slowly decompose in the depths of the occan/^ 

RUSSIAN PEDLKUS. 

The Russian atfd the German are at the opposite extremes in their moral 
and physical habits and character. Neither men nor things are allowed to 
rest in the disposition and pursuits of the former. An active spirit of trading 
speculation stimulates the Russian serf and dealer onward, in every direc- 
tion, to find a market for the articles in which he deals. In no country are 
there so great a number of wandering traders, pedlcrs, and artisans, as in 
Russia. Some attribute this spirit lo the coldness of the climate, which, by 
requiring constant exercise, prevents languor, and to the vast extent of the 
Russian territories, where in distant parts the sellers must go to the buyers, in 
order to sell their wares, or they would not be bought at all. The dexterity and 
aptitude of the Muscovites enable them to turn all circumstances to account; and 
they are never found at a loss, in cases where it would be considered impossible 
by a German to succeed : although the quiet plodding industry of the latter is 
far more secure, and more certain in the end, than the restless adventurous intre- 
pidity of the former. 

The Russians call their pedlers, great and small, Rasvhshtshiks. For this 
species of nomade trading the Moscovites are eminently gifted, and they 
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accommodate themselves to every place and circumstance, so adroitly and 
keenly, that it is said Peter the Great warned the Jews not to enter his domi-< 
iiionsj as they would find that the Muscovites were able to overmatch them in 
all the varieties of bargain-making. 

The Muscovites, or natives of Great Russia, are alone the pedlers of the 
empire, except in Poland, where the Jews maintain equal ground with the Mos- 
covites. 

If India has been conquered by British merchants,' Siberia may be said to 
have been subdued by the ljussian pedlers. These adventurers advanced, gra- 
dually, into the vast regions of Northern Asia, for the purpose of exchanging 
the fabrics of Western Europe for the skins of the sable and other wild animals, 
much in the same way, and spirit, as the fur traders of Canada explored the 
north-west, and west, regions of America. The Russian merchant pedlers even as- 
sisted by force of arms, to bring Siberia and Kamtschatka under the dominion of 
the Tzar. •The Russian llasnoshts/iik is found, not only in all parts of the em- 
pire, but in all the frontier countries from Walachia to Persia, Bokhara, and China. 

Moscow is the great sun, or centre, from whence the pedlers and most of the 
Russian adventurers, radiate to every other part of the empire, and to the south 
•and east. The manufacturers, moreover, have for their venders, actually, hordes of 
Rainoshtshiks, The latter i)ays for part of his wares in money, and obtains also, 
according to his character for punctuality, what he requires on credit. He starts 
from Moscow with his ielegay loaded with goods, and drawn by one horse, for 
the most distant parts by land, or he departs by the Wolga, or its branches. He 
carries his saint about with liim, and proceeds on with cheerfulness, and wdth no 
care to harass him. They frequently travel in caravans, traversing the distant 
parts with their carts or telegas, decked with the pictures of saints, and the flowers 
and plants of the steppes. Where camels are the beasts of burden, they use 
camels: horses where horses *arc employed ; and boats when they traffic up or 
down the rivers. Neither the cold of Siberia,— nor the sultry heat of Persia, — 
nor the heights of the Caucasus, or of the Uralian chain, — th^swamps of Finland, 
or the vast breadth of the steppes, or <rf the Euxine or the Caspian, or the 
vast distance between Moscow and the walls df China, or the shores of the 
Pacific, have ever been known to stagger the resolution of the Moscovite iJas- 
noshtshiks. 

RUSSIAN TRADING BOYS. 

Tub aptitude for trafficking which characterizes the Moscovite, is conspicu- 
ous in the address which prevails for selling or buying among th'te very children. 
This spirit seems born with the Moscovite. A boy of seven yeais at Moscow, 
dressed like a regular shopkeeper in his blue frock and caftan, will persuade 
a customer to enter his shop, and buy holy candles, with all the address and 
bowing of an accoinplished boutiqukr. He will tell the capital invested in the 
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stocky and calculate the yearly profits. Such boys will manage skilfully the 
aflFairs of the money-table of their fathers who may be money changers, or they 
attend their own little shops filled with fruits, or flowers, or pictures, &c. ' 

• RUSSIAN MARKETS AND BAZAARS. 

In St. Petersburg, Moscow, and every large Russian town there are huge 
structures, or ranges of buildings appropriated to the sale of all sorts of products 
and merchandize, which are deposited, or arranged, for wholesale and retail. The 
following brief account we have collected and condeysed from several authorities, 
among which Kohl, and some manuscripts are our best authorities : 

Gostinnoye Dvorui^ or great bazaars, are large buildings consisting of 
a ground and upper floor. The latter is generally appropriated for wholesale 
trade, the former is divided into numerous small shops, in which various descrip- 
tions of goods are retailed. The shopkeepers do not live in these bazaars, except 
during the hours of business, after which each locks up his shop, or stall, an'd 
leaves it, and commits the whole bazaar, during the night, to the care of the 
watchmen and their dogs. 

At these markets or bazaars, shopkeepers and wholesale dealers, not only 
assemble under one roof, but the persons who thus congregate, consist of nume- « 
rous fractions; those who deal in similar articles being found in their respective 
localities. 

M. Kohl says, “ This holding of like to like seems almost innate; with the Russians ; 
for those articles, which on account of their bulky nature are excluded from the gostinnoi 
dvor, such as iron ware, firewood, furniture, &e., liavc each of tliem separate markets of 
their own, which arc known by the generic term of r 'ddi. It is the same with the ruinoksy 
or provision markets, of which there are distinct ones for meat, for fish, for ha}^, for eggs, 
and so on. 

“ The gostinnoi dvor will be found, for the most part, to occupy a very central position 
in a Russian city, wliile the secondary markets are removed towards tlic outskirts. The 
gostinnoi dvor, it must however be borne in mind, offers ifor sale only articles of domestic, 
or of Asiatic production. The fabrics of Western Em’oj)e seldom find a place there, but 
are usually retailed in shops, situated in the most frequented streets. In the great provincial 
cities, the private shops are comj)letely eclipsed by the gostinnoi dvor ; but not so in the 
comparatively Europeanized St. Petersburg, though even there the goods displayed in the 
principal market far exceed, both in quantity and in value, those that will be found in all 
tlie private shops put togetlier.” * 

The colossal bazaar of St. Petersburg has one front on the Nevskoi Prospekt, 
and another in the Bolkahaia Sadovaia, or Great Garden street, along which 
and some of the adjoining streets it extends in ramifications of shops hnd booths, 
imparting to that section of the city the appearance of a perpetual fair. The 
better descriptions of Russian goods are all to be found in the gostinnoi dvor ; 
those of an inferior value in the adjoining markets, of the Apraxin Ruinok and the 
Tshukin dvor^ which are situated a little farther on the Bolkahaia Sadovaia. 
This last street has along both sides shops and booths, up to the place called 
the Sennaia Ploshtshod, or principle provision-market. ^ 
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Along the prospekt, shops and booths present themselves, in constant suc- 
cession. Such as the silver-shops, the fruit shops and stalls, the Uron-vaults, the 
carriage bazaars, the depot for wood and coals, the furniture rooms, &c. In the 
vicinity of the Nemhy monastery there is the SimnaiaPloshtshod, or winter market, 
with, at that season, its innumerable sledges and waggons. Near this there is 
the horse and cattle market There are smaller markets also in other quarters, 
such as the Krugloi ruinoky or round market. 

All the alleys that intersect the gostinnoi dvor are during the day thronged by 
sledges and droshkies, in wjiich the cook, stewards, or other servants, of the rich 
and noble, come to make daily purchases for their houses. Any city, with its 
population of 500,000 inhabitants, would naturally consume a vast quantity and 
variety of articles ; but St. Petersburg consumes even more in quantity than the 
same population do in most other continental capitals. 

M. Kohl observes, “ There is no other European capital where the inhabitants are 
Fiontent to make use of goods of such inferior quality, or where consequently they have fre- 
quciit occasion to buy new articles, or to have the old ones repaired. 'rhc;n theni is no other 
capital where the people arc so capricious and so fond of change. I'lie wealthy Russians 
are liere one day and gone the next*; now travelling for the benefit of their healtli, now re- 
pairing to the country, to re-establish their finances by a tem[)orary retirement, and tlicn 
reappearing on the hanks of tlie Neva, to put their hundreds of thousands into circulation, 
A Russian seldom buys any thing, till just when he wants to use it, and as he winnot thou 
wai*, he must have it ready to his hand. Boots, saddlery, wearing-appai el, (jonfectionary, 
and other articles, which with us are generally ordered beforehajid from a tnulcsman, are 
here bought ready for immediate use. Each article has its separate row of shops, and the 
multitude of these ^rows is so groat, that a stranger may often be lieard to inquire, ‘ My 
little father, where is the row of fur booths ?’ ‘ My little mother, where is the cap row ?’ 
^ Pray show me the stocking row ^ My little fatlier, tell me the way to the potticioat row ?’ 
These gostirinoi dvor mci’chants are almost invariably flaxen haired, brown bearded, shrewd 
fellows, in blue caftans and blue cloth caps, the costumes uniformly worn by merchants 
throughout Russia. They are constantly extolling their wares in the most exaggerated 
terms to those passing by. 

“ No liglit or fire is allowed in the building, unless it be the sacred lamps which are 
kept burning before the pictures the saints, and which arc supposed to be too holy to 
occasion any danger. The merchants are, in consequence, ofteu exposed to intense cold, 
but tliis tliey endure with admirable fortitude and cheerfulness.” 

Without including the peasants who bring proYisIons for sale, there are pro- 
bably not much less than 10,000 shopkeepers, merchants, hucksters, and dealers 
of different kinds, who assemble daily in the rfvor of St Petersburg, 

and its appendant buildings. 

With the exception of, furs, many of which are of excellent quality, there arc 
in the gostfnnoi dvor, properly so callecf, few except the iron and wax shops, 
where the goods are purely Russian. Most of the articles consist of bad imita-- 
tions of foreign fabrics. 

M. Kohl says, “As the goods, so are the customers. Both are Eiux)pc1lnized, for there 
is little in the Frenchified soubretteSy the lackeys in livery, the employes in uniform, and 
the foreign teachers, to remind one of Russian nationality ; but a little farther on, when you 
enter the gates of the Apraxin ruinok and the Tshukiii dvor, you como to bazaars where 
sellers, buyers, and wares are all equally and entirely Russian ; and here, in the very centre 
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of the palaces and plate glass of St. Petersburg, in this capital of princes and magnatesj 
there unfolds itself to jour view a motley, dirty populace, precisely similar to what may l)c 
supposed to have thronged tlie fairs of Novgorod in tlic middle ages, or may still he seen 
ill tiie bazaars of any of the provincial cities of Russia. 

“ The population of St. IVterebiirg, from the highest to tlie lowest, is constantly chang- 
ing. The stationary portion is far tlie least immerons; the majority look uj)on the city only 
as a temporary residences TIic nobles are ever coming and going; foreigners hoiie to en- 
rich themselves, that they may return to their native countries ; the gariison and all 
attached to it must always be prepared to change •their (juarters ; the civil servants of the 
govornnuMit seldom remain long at one post, but are liable at a few days’ notice to be 
ordered off to tlie most remote provinces; and the lower classes, such as servants, mcclui- 
nies, and labourc'rs, are for the most part serfs, who have ij^ceived only a lein[)orary leave 
of absenei^, at ihtj cx])inition of which they are expected to return to the estates to which 
they helong. Even the isntsht^hi/ts lii tlui streets are a nonuulic^race, }>lying for custom 
this year in St. Petersburg, tlui next in Moseow, and the succeeding one in Odessa, or per- 
haps in Astnikan. St. Pi*tei‘shurg, in fact, like most Russian cities, is a place of rendezvous, 
where men congri^gate for a tinu* ; but not like oiir Oerman cities, ta home in which fami- 
lies attiUili tlicms(*lves, like ivy to the stone walls, and vegetate away for centuries. ThtJ 
mass of tlie po])ulation of St. Petersburg iimlergoes a eompletc change in less than ten 
yciars ; and to this eoiistant lluctiiatlon 1 attrlhute tlie vast extent of the rag-foir, and the 
fistoiiishing ((uantity of <»ld furniture and ol<l (‘lothes whieh are sold at a low price, by those 
who take their departure, and disposed of again, at a handsome profit to the iicwly- 
ai rived. 

‘‘ Thousands enter the city daily, without knowing whether, on the morrow, they shall 
become cooks or caipont(.‘rs, masons or musicians, or whether, on stripping off their village 
dress, tliey shall assume the livery of a lackey, or the caftan of a merchant. For all c 
their wants the A[ii‘nxiu ruinok and the Tsliukiii dvor are prcjiared : nay, should a 
Samoyede from Sibm'ia, or a Tluroii from America, come naked int«) thes(‘ ruinoks, ho may 
leave them again in a ft‘w minutes, provided with every imaginable article necL^ssary to 
equip him as a civilized Russian. , 

“ 'riicso tw’o markets occupy a piece of ground about loOD feet square, eoiiiaining 
therefore a surface of rather more than 2,000, ()(X) of stjuarcj feet. The whoki is si> closely 
covered with stalls and booths, that nothing Juit nairow lanes are l(*ft between ; and siqi- 
posing each booth, iiurluding the portion of lane in front of it, to occupy oOO square feet, 
which is cortaiiily making a veiy IlhoraJ allowaiH^e, it would follow, that iIktc must bo 
withui the two bazaars noaiiy oOOO booths, tents, and stalls. These form a city of them- 
selves. The toji of file booths frequently jirojeet, and meet those that are opjioslte to 
them, making tlie little kuies between as dark as the alloys of the Jews’ (piarters in some 
of our old Geriiian towns, or like the streets of many oriental cities of the present day. 
Through narrow' gates you jiass from the busy Garden -street into this gloomy throng, 
where a well-dressed human hidng might be looked for in vain ; where all are ‘ black 
2 Woplc,^ all beai ded, furred, and tlioroug-lily un- European. 

“ Here also, in the true Russian spirit, like has paired with like : in one corner, for 
instance, all the dealers in sacred images have congregated . The little brass crosses, and 
the virgins, the St. Johns, the St. Georges, and other amulets, may be seen piled up in 
boxes, like gingerbread nuts at a fair. On the wall of the booths are hung up pictures of 
all sorts and sizes, radiant with mock gold and silver. For* village churches, for private 
chapels, and for devout merchants of the old faith, there are pictures of seveAil ells square, 
before which a whole household may prostrate themselves with case. 

“ In another part of the market will bo fomid a whole quarter of fruit shops, in which 
an incredible (luaiitity of dried fruit is offered for sale. ]^h of these shops is as oddly 
decorated as ilA» fellows. 

“ Whole rows of shops, full of pretty bridal ornaments — ^gay metal wedding-crowns, 
such as it is customary during the ceremony to place on the heads of the bride and bride- 
groom, and artificial wreaths and flowers, of a very neat fabric, and 'all at very reasonable 
prices, — a whole gaidand of roses, for instance, tastefully interwoven with silver wire, at 
80 copecs, or about 8^^. ♦ 
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“ Whole groups of shops are filled with perfumes, incense, and various articles for 
fumigation. Others with honey from Kasan and Tulo, laid out iu wocxleu vessels, 

“ The pastrycooks also have their quainter in this market, where they vend the oily 
JisJqhroyas^ of wliich the bearded Russians are so passionately fond. 

“ Perhaps for a stranger, the most interesting portion of tliis world of jnarkets is that of 
Tshukin dvor, wdiere the birds are sold. Two long rows of booths are full of living sjKJci- 
mens of ornithology ; pigeons, fowls, geese, ducks, swans, larks, bulfinehcs, siskins, and 
hundreds of other singuhir birds are there collected, and form the most pictm'csquo and 
variegated menageries that can be imagi^ied. 

“ It is astonishing what a quantity of these birds are yeai'ly consumed at tlie luxurious 
tables of St. Petersburg. In winter the cold keeps the meat fresh, and at the same time 
facilitates its conveyance to market. The partridges come mostly from S;u*atoft*, the swans 
fi*om Finland ; Livonia and IJsthonia supply hoathcocks and grouse, and the wide steppes 
must furnish the geese which tluttor over tlieir endless plains, w here the Cossack hunts llii'in 
on horseback, and kills them with his formidable whip. ^All these birds, as soon as the 
life-blood has flown are converted into .stone by tin* frost, and packed uj) in huge chests, 
are sent to the capital for sale. Wliole sledge-loads of snow-white liares iind their Avay to 
the market. The little animals are usually frozen in a niiining position, with their cars 
pointed, and their legs stretched out before and beliind, and wheii ])la(*(‘d on the ground, 
look, at the first glance, as if they were in tlu* act of escajnngfrom tJio hunter. Rear’s flesh 
is J^lso soiuetimcs oflered for sale in this market, ami hmc ajid there; may he seen a frozen 
reindeer lying iu the snow by the side of a booth, its liairy snout stret(;hed forth upoji tlic 
ground, its knees doubled uj) under its body, and its antlers ri.sing majestically into tlie air. 
It looks as if on our a[)proaching it, it would sju'iiig up and dash aw ay once more in search of 
its native forests. The mighty elk is likewise no rare guest in this market, where It patiently 
preSpOUts its antlers as a perch for the pigeons that are fluttering about, till, litth; by little, 
thy axe and the saw have left no fragment of the stately animal, hut every part of it has 
gone its way into the kitchens of tlie wealthy. 

Simihu' markets for birds and game will be fouinl in every large Russian (;ity. lnd(‘ed 
the habits and fashions of tlie llnssian nuu’kets arc com]de,tcly national. Those of Moscow 
vaiy but little from those of Tobolsk ; and Irkhntsk, ()d(;ssa, and Archangel have shown 
themselves equally servile in their imitation of the metroptilitan bazaars.” 

The sledges which bring various commodities to the markets of St. Petersburg, 
are used as stalls to sell them. The matting is thrown aside, and the poultry and 
frozen carcasses arc arranged so as to attract buyers. The geese are cut up, and 
the heads, necks, leg.s, and carcasses sold separately, by tlie dozen or halt-dozen, 
strung on small cords. Those who cannot afford to dine on the breast of a goose, 
purchase a string of frozen heads, or a few dozen of webbed feet to boil down into 
soup. The frozen oxen, calves, and goats stand ground in rows. Sucking pigs 
are a favourite delicacy with the RussiaiJs. Hundreds of these, in their frozen 
state, are seen ranged about the sledges, mingled with large frozen hogs. 

The bones and meat being all rendered equally hard by the frost, the ani- 
mals are sawn up into a pumber of slices, of an inch or two in thickness, and by 
this operadon a quantity of animal sawdust is scattered on the snow, and after- 
wards gathered up by poor children, who liaunt the market for that purpose. Fish, 
which is offered for sale, is sawn and sold in the same frozen condition. 

The Simnaia Ploshtshod, at the end of the Nevskoi Prospeklf is the market 
where live cattle and horses are sold, and where sledges and country waggons 
are constantly exposed for sale to the peasants. 
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There are rows of toy-shops, and book -shops for Russian Htemture (the Ger- 
man and French booksellers have their shops on the Prospekt). 

The cloth shops and booths seem interminable. ' 

‘‘ Every thing*,” says M. Kohl, “ with the Russians is long. Long are the lines of 
houses in their streets ^ oh ! how long are their regimciits of verst-posts (Anglice mile- 
stones) ! their buildings are long and drawn out ; and long, very long, are their caravans 
of waggons on the roSd. Breadth, depth, and elevation, indeed, are wanting. Therefore 
it is tliat every thing among them is without substance or durability ; nothing is close, 
€K>mpact, solid, or exalted ; every tiling is long, flat, smooth ; the whole counti-y is stiflF and 
sharp-oomered, and has the air of having passed through the hands t)f the drill-sergeant.” 

Wax candles are exhibited for sale in great quantities and of all forms and 
sizes from the thickness of a taper to that of a twelve-pounder. The demand for 
wax lights increases as the Greco-Russian church extends over the vast domi- 
nions of the Tzar. The nations which have, since the days of Peter the Great, 
embraced that faith from conviction, interest, or compulsion, require, as well as 
the old Moscovites, a perpetual supply to lighten up their ceremonies. The recent 
transfer of the whole Lithuanian Church to the Greco-Russian establishment, and 
the multitude of proselytes from various creeds, who are, from motives of inte- 
rest, conscience, or promotion, or by compulsion, baptized in the Grcco-Russian 
church, and the new churches which have been built, and are always building, 
in all the old provinces and in the steppes in Siberia, all create fresh and large 
demands for wax lights of tlie true consecrated ecclesiastical form. The wax 
used is brought generally in a pure state to Moscow' in cakes of two poods or 
about seventy-tw'o pounds weight. It is bleached there. As it Las been observed 
that at St. Petersburg there are no wax bleachers, because the Finnish sun being 
itself too well bleached, it can have no eflfect in bleaching any thing else. The 
wax candles, tapers, and torches are often ornamented with gold and silver 
thread, and often with small pieces of coloured glass let into them, in imi- 
tation of precious stones. 

Besides these markets and bazaars there is the great hay-market (Sennaia 
Ploshtshod), and several other places where various articles are sold. The demand 
for hay, &c., to feed the 30,000 to 40,000 horses of St. Petersburg is alone very 
great. In summer the hay is brought down or up in fleets of large boats. There 
are nearly 300 spirit, wine, and beer shops and cellars in this city, and sobriety 
is not by any means considered a prevailing virtue. The revenue which the 
government derives from the monopoly of distilled spirits, and the enormous 
wealth of the Otkaptshihs^ or the farmers of the spirit contract who have invariably 
become wealthy, have greatly, by their baneful trade, encouraged drunkenness, 
and ruined hundreds and thousands in Russia. The effect of drunkenness in the 
army is said to have been most pernicious, and the Russian spirit called vofski, 
distilled from grain, potatoes, &c., is perhaps the most fiery and abominable of all 
liquors. 

It is said that, in the countless booths and drinking-places of St. Petersburg, 
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spirits to riie value of 9,000,000 paper roubles is consumed annually in St. 
Petersburg, exclusive of beer and wine ; an enoi mous quantity, when the low 
priced at which it is sold is taken into the account. M. Kohl says that the con- 
sumption per individual, including women and children, is equal per annum, to two 
and three quarters pailfuls of spirits. • 

In Moscow, there are bazaars, markets, and stalls in every part of the city. 
The centre of all its chief commerce is in Kitai-Gorodf where stands the 
great Gos^iV/woi duor ^ (bazaar) and the Ryadi (street of shops). The gosthmoi 
dvor of Moscow is, next to^ that of the fair of Nijnei- Novgorod, the largest in 
the empire. It i^ a vast colossal structure of three stories, with three rows of 
columns and three ranges of shops, one above the father, connected together by 
numerous passages and stairs. On the ground range are the greatest number 
of people; on the two upper the wholesale trade is chiefly transacted. The 
business carried on through the whole is like that of a continual fair. The Black 
Sea sendsHo Moscow all kinds of Levant produce. The Baltic sends to this mart 
the produce of Western Europe, and of America and the West Indies. Siberia 
sends the produce of China and Tartary. Moscow is consequently the centre of 
the whole interior traffic of Russia. 

There are about 30 bookselleiV shops in Moscow, some of whom keep a stock 
in hand of about 100,000 to 200,000 volumes. Those of Glasimoff andShireinoff 
are the principal ones. In 1806 there were only 3 booksellers of any consequence 
in the city; in 1,808, 4; and in 1810, 6. After 1812 the number increased ^ 
rapidly. Before that year, the annual number of spelling-books sold at Moscow 
averaged only 10,000; the number increased soon after to 30,000, and in 1837 
200,000 civil and ecclesiastical were sold. The Viedomosti, the celebrated news- 
paper of Moscow, which has been published since 1761, had 2000 subscribers in 
1812; the subscribers increased soon after to 6000, and since then to 12,000. 
The taste for reading is grefitly on the increase among the trading and lower 
classes. Karamsin^s History of Russia is a book generally read by them. 

The shops of the wax-light venders occupy a conspicuous place in Moscow. 
The inhabitants of Moscow use at least three times as many lights to illuminate 
their saints as the people of St. Petersburg. The becsof the Ukraine and of Lesser 
Russia furnish the greater part of the w^ax consumed at Moscow. The markets 
for secondhand wares are numerous and extensive in Russia. This is owing chiefly 
to sudden thanges, both in fortune and ia the place of residence. In St. Peters- 
burg the trade in rags and rubbish is carried on in an enclosed place, the 
Tshukin dvor. In Moscow this business is established along the wall of Kitai- 
Gorod. In the middle of the street opposite the rags, there are tabjjes laden witli 
various eatables at each, where the long-haired Moscovites roar out the names of 
their viands, and oall out to come and eat and pay. The booths along the wall 
are hung or packed with old clothes that have been worn by every class of so- 
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ciety : old gold and silver thread, which once formed the rich epaulets of the 
Russian officers : old books, and all manner of secondhand articles. There are 
in the same quarter wax-chandlers and picture-dealers. 

Remarks upon the recent Exhibition of Russian Arts and Manufactures at 
Moscow, translated from the St. Petersburg Official Gazette, July 1843. 

This exhibition opened on tho 1 1th of June, 1843, being tlio llnrd which has taken 
place M the ancient capital of Moscow; and its results may be viewed as very favourable 
to national industry. « 

Although Peter the Great may be considcreef the founder of Russian manufactures, 
especially those of cloths, woolleiis, and linens, neither of thesg branches of industry can 
scarcely be said to have fairly developed themselves prior to the cominencenicnt of the 19th 
century. At the latter period several establishments were forincd in the government of 
Moscow and Vladimir. The war of 1812 had, however, a most iiijiu ious cdect upon the 
stability of these establishments, and the greatest want of articles, both of cotton and woollen 
cloths, was then severely felt throughout all the provinces of the empire. 

“ Since tliat time, however, native industry has progressed rapidly under thc^protection,* 
and guided by the salutary regulations, of the govenunent. 

“The first national exhibition took place at St, Petersburg in 1829, nearly 300 esta- 
blishments forw’arding to it specimens of tbeir various fabrics. At the second held at 
Moscow, ill 1831, the number exliibitcd bud mueb increased; and in 183o, on the third exhi- 
bition which was also held at Moscow', the number transmitting siun])les of tbeir industry 
reached 550. At the recent exposition there were upw'aids of 800 establishments* ^in- 
cluding 60 situated in Poland) w hich sent specimens of their productions. 

“ The various objects exhibited wx^rc placed in 22 large apartments, and offered a very 
‘‘rich and vai'ied exhibition. The first room contained productions of rural economy, raw 
materials for manufacture — viz., fiax, hemp, and wool ; amongst the lAtter w'cre some ad- 
mirable samples of wool, both from the Baltic and southern provinces of the empire. 
These articles, from their great importance to Russian commerce, merited the first place iu 
tills exhibition ; the value of their expoits amounting annually to nearly 85,000,000 jiaper 
rbls. Great improveincnt is stated to have taken place as regards the i)roduction of linen 
yams ; the influence of climate may be cited as tending much to favour their superiority 
over those of w'csteni Europe : and the articles transmitted from the imperial spinning 
factory at Alexandrovsky, are considered to lijive showm a very rapid advance iu quality 
At various private cstablislnnents the progress of this braitch of industry is not viewed as 
being so satisfactory. Several specimens of silk sent from the neighbourhood of the Cau- 
casus, and the shores of the Black Sea w ere here met with. 

“ In the same apartment wefc shown some specimens of tin, the produce of a mine 
w'hich has only been worked since 1842. yarious kinds of cotton tlireads were also ex- 
hibited in this division of the expositi^m ; they are said to be of good and, improving quality, 
considering tlic short time this branch of trade has been in operation in Russia. 

“ The two following rooms contained specimens of woollen cloths, of various descrip- 
tions, varying in price from 1 to 7 silver roubles per arshine. This manufacture is con- 
sidered as having made great progress, and ^amongst the saihples most worthy of notice, 
were those sent from the factory belonging to Prince Troubetskoi ; the value of these 
samples Avas 3 roubles 15 copecs, silver, per arshine, and viewed as being fit for clothing for 
the upper classes of society, 

“In the succeeding four apartments were placed various kinds of cotton manufactures ; 
these are much Unproved of late, and especially cloths of an inferior description. 

“ Another division w'as appropriated to the display of silk goods, tissues of gold 
and silver laces, and jewelry ; amongst the latter were some plated articles gilt by tho 
new galvanic process, recently cstablbhed at the school of design at Stt Petersburg. Some 
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superb shawls, especially one of a blue colour, valued at 3000 silver roubles, may be no- 
ticed as belonging to this section. Here also were exhibited sailcloth, ropes, cables, tanned 
leather, and other articles highly affecting national industry. 

“•♦Various specimens of works in bronze, cutlery, and blacksmiths’ wares; also articles in 
glass and porcelain, the produce of the imperial establishments, were placed in one of the 
largest of the apartments. 

“ In the last rooms of the exhibition, were showm various kinds of machines, and models 
of new machineiy, both from the government institutions, especially from that at St. 
Petersburg, (Listitut Techiiologiquc de St. Petersbourg,) and jdsofrom vaiious private esta- 
blishments. 

“ Some good specimens of firearms, forwarded by various artisans, established at Moscow', 
Toula, Reval, and Warsaw, were well worthy of remark, and various descrijjtions of paper 
plain and coloured, now prodm\id at luncli reduced prices, owing to great improvement in 
this manufacture, deserve notice.” 

* 

The following extract of a private letter from Moscow, dated August 8, 1843, 
gives a different colouring to tlie exhibition to that of the official account : 

“ Generally the exhibition was a wretched disj)Iay of the state of manufactures in the em- 
pire, — and is not over proud of it. Polish manufactures showed the groat development ; 

and. cotton manufactures have increased, hut without any improvement as to quality. This 
may be accounted for by the circumstance of the peasantry now wearing more generally 
cotton in preference to linen stuffs. At the same time it should be observed that riiese ar- 
ticles do not at all affect English manufacture's, which are eittlrely of a superior kind and in 
use among the w'ealthler classes, wliilo on the other hand they prevent a decrease in the 
iiiqxvrt of twist, which, were it not for the increasing consumption of the cotton stuffs 
w’oU'ld be clieckod by the raj)id extension of spinning-mills and their ])roduetion in this 
country. The latter increased from 70,000 poods to 1 30,000. Last year 280,000 poods 
were spun, and this year it is fully expected that 350,000 poods will ho the amount. 

More cajutal is also being invested in machinery, now that it is admitted from Eng- 
land ; and several of the first manufacturers are ordering machineiy through the Sheffield 
and Bolton agents wlio have visited Moscow' this summer, at a saving of 4 to 7 of what 
Cockrell’s machinery had cost them. 

The Russian spinners at the cxj>osition could not compete with the British 
looms but for the duty, in the proportion of I(> to 28 on the invoice — and even as it is the 
Russian factories w'ork for little besides the consumj)tion of the peasantry. With ampler 
means the classes .above the Novgicks (labourers), adhere to foreign stuffs ; and although 
you may hear complaints of a Jqssened d<unaiid for the latter, wo must attribute this dimi- 
nution to circumstances in the trade, and not to an established advance in the native 
manufactures.” 


MANUFACTUUES AND ARTISANS OF ST. PETERSBURG. 

j 

The severe i^roliibitive system of Russia, &nd the dexterity of the Russian 
serfs when directed or taught by foreign artisans, who are greatly favoured by the 
Russian government, haye induced the great landholders to embark part of 
their mon8y, and the labour of their s'ttj's in manufactories, which they have 
generally established on their own lands ; and a great many articles are in con- 
sequence, manufactured in the villages which belong to the arfstocracy. Some 
of the peasants, exclusively of working in the manufactories of tlieir lord, carry 
on spinnwgy weavings on their own account, and have in this way often 
acquired considerable property. The family of Sheremetieff possesses several 
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villages of iron forges. The greater part of iron^ wood, and earthen wares, &C .5 
sent to the fairs, are from the fabrics of the Demidoffs, JakowslelFs, Karpzoffs, 
&c. These fabrics are, however, described by most persons below mediocrity in 
quality, although showy in appearance. The best articles are those in imitation 
of oriental workmanijhip. * 

M. Kohl says, “ Tlie mighty influential manufacturing aristocrats are in many cases the 
great obstacles to the improvement of the manufactures, by means of smaller but more 
skilful producers, who are now quite shut out from competition by the privileged monopo- 
lists. In this respect the Russian aristocracy stand in the same relation to the manufactur- 
ing industry as the English aristocracy to the agricultural. In Russia, where there is a 
supeifluity of produce, but a want of maniifaetures, the* aristocracy maimfacturing for 
themselves, have demanded a high tax on the foreign article, %nd partly because their 
social position gives them a nat&i'al preponderance, partly becaiFSC for the advancement of 
some peculiar branch 01 industry they unite to obtain monopolies from their government, a 
bar is placed to the invention and acquisition of other classes, who moreover must pay much 
dearer for the necessary manufactures on that very account.” 

Amongst the manufactures of St. Petersburg are the cotton- spinning, dyeing, 
and printing works, glass of all kinds, especially large mirrors, iron atid cannon 
foundries, manufactures of firearms, &c. ; the imperial tapestry establishment, 
much on the plan of the Gobelins at Paris ; manufactures of cutlery and hard- 
wares, establishments for polishing precious stones, paper fabrics, &c., most of 
which belong either to foreigners or the crown. They are Conducted by foreigners, < 
and are supposed to be models for those of the rest of the empire. * 

The Spalernoi tapestrj/ manufactory^ or the Russian Gobelin, is the oldest in 
St. Petersburg. It was established by Peter the Great, and the artisans and work- 
men were then all Italian and French. Within the last fifty years all except the 
director and designer have been Russians. The great foundling hospital supplies 
annually to this workshop a certain number of boys, who are taught weaving and 
drawing, and are gradually promoted to be sub-masters and masters. 

Common carpets are made within it for general sale; but the fine carpets and 
tapestry are made only for tlie use of the court, and f&r presents made by the empe- 
ror to Asiatic and European princes. There are about 25 master and sub-master 
artisans, about 50 journeymen artisans, and about 55 apprentices, employed in 
this establishment. < 

The Russians, and especially the aristocracy and the wealthy of St. Peters- 
burg, are as passionately expensive in having their houses adorned with mirrors as 
the Parisians. A great demand for glass for mirrors, ^nd for the very large win- 
dows of the houses, arises in consequefice. The mirrors and windoW-glass are 
chiefly made at the imperial manufactory, where glass of all kinds is also blown 
and cut. The" glass-cutting section is of great extent, and there are em- 
ployed within it about 300 workmen. It is said that sealingwax is nowhere out 
of England made so well as in Russia. The same may be said of the Peterhof 
paper manufactory, which was founded by Alexander, whe brought paper- 
makers and the necessary machinery from England for the purpose in 1815. 
About 72,000 reams of paper of all kinds, chiefly fine paper, are annually made 
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m this manufactory. The coarse paper is chiefly made in the interior of Russia. 
The workmen are all dressed in white, and are about 800 in number. They are 
originiKlly supplied by the foundling hospital. English machinery only, and that 
of the best kind, is used. 

Under the same roof as the paper manufactory, is the imperial establishment 
for the cutting and polishing of precious stones. The produce of the Ural and 
Altai mountains, in these costly article, is brought here to be cut and polished in 
order to be set in the countless orders of the nobles, in rings, bracelets, and other 
ornaments lavished on the laities as marks of imperial favour by the emperor and 
empress. The magnificent vases of Siberian malachite are the most superb o*b- 
jects made in this department. ^ ^ 

Some splendid specimens of vases are also made at the imperial porcelain ma- 
nufactory situated near Alexandroosk, where there is also an ironfoundry. The 
latter is elegantly constructed, but the articles made are inferior to those of an 
establishment belonging to an Englishman of the name of Beartb, to whom the 
government is often obliged from necessity to intrust its most important works, 

Mr. Bearth’s establishment is behind the new admiralty, where he has also a 
sugar-refinery and steam-machine for cutting timber, &c. For the convenience 
pf transporting raw and manufactured articles, and the accommodation of 10 iron 
steari!boats, which belong to Mr. Bearth, and employed by him between Cron- 
stadt and St. Petersburg, he has constructed a port or clock on his sole account- 
Several steam-engines are employed in cutting the timber; and in Order that 
planks may be furnished to meet the demands at all times of the year, the canal 
in which the logs float is heated in winter by steam, through pipes, in order to pre- 
vent the water from freezing. The engines are consequently at work all the 
year round sawing trees, which probably required centuries to grow in the forests 
of Modwina and Viatka. 

The sugar-refinery is not shown to any one, on the ground that the immense 
demand for Mr. Bearth’s refined sugar is the result of a secret which enables him 
to substitute some other refining ingredient than bullocks’ blood. The scruples of 
the Russians having been carried to so extrewagant a length, that they abandoned 
the use of refined •sugar, during their Lents and* fasts, on the score of its con- 
taining, as they supposed, some portion of the blood used in the process of 
refining. ^ 

Sugar refined by Mr, Bearth is therefore alone used during the long and short 
fasts of the Greco-Russian church. Mr. Bearth has, indeed, managed to secure 
a monopoly ; but what would the pious Russians say, if it were discovered that 
the substitute used was noir animal ^ — that is animal charcoal, or bme charcoal, 
which has long been used so efficaciously in refining sugar, especially in France, 
that the notorious Savary, Duke of Rovigo, has been accused of shipping whole 
cargoes of bones from Algiers to "Marseilles, in order to be sold there for the use 
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of the sugar-refineries, and that those bones were the contents of the vast Maho- 
inedan catacombs w'hich he removed in the course of extending the roads and 
military works of Algiers. * 

The principal cotton-spinning mill in St. Petersburg, was erected by Baron 
Stieglitz. It has am English steam-engine of 110 horse power, said to be the 
largest in Tlussia, except those in the steam-ships, *lhe director of this esta- 
blishment is an Englishman. 

There is a large cc'tton manufactory, chiefly for printing, on the Viborg, 
conducted by a German; and about 1000 workpeople are employed in adding 
gaudy colours to common Manchester cottons specially imported for that purpose. 

Within the last 12 ycm% the making of mathematical and other instruments 
has been introduced chiefly by Germans, who have now several workshops in St. 
Petersburg. Plaiinei is found, though expensive, a superior metal for fine in- 
struments. 

There are numerous establishments for the manufacturing of hwisehold ahd 
camp furniture. The largest and most perfect belongs to the Bvvabiau family, 
who commenced on a very humble scale. Their portable furniture — especially 
their lent furniture, is considered well made, and so contrived that a tent vvitli two 
chairs, table, bed, &c., and in short all that is necessary for sitting, dining, or sleeping, 
are ])acked up in a box about 5 feet in length, ten inches broad, and about *5 in- 
ches deep. These are admirably adapted for the Russians, who have often, and 
abruptly, to leave the luxuries of St. Petersburg for the dreary steppes of the south, 
or for tlic deserts of Siberia. 

In all the upholsterers’ shops, except the one alluded to, there are piles of 
coflins ready for all ages, sexes, ranks, and religions. Brown, ])urple, and liglit- 
colourcd ones fur tlie Greco-Russians; black with gold ornaments for protestants; 
rose-coloured ones decked with wJutc laces for young girls; bright blue for boys. 

Among tbe other fabrics of St. Petersburg arA saddles, harness, carriages of 
various kinds, boats, <&:g. 

S I’liusE Flkets. — The small river boat or wlierry of the Neva, has a low prow 
and high stern. Of all vessels, the loikg burdensome crafts, wdiich are known by the 
general name of Slrusc, arc ih6 most rude in their construction. They arrive in 
fleets ill summer, by the rivers, canals, and lakes, fioni the Wolga, Kama, Akka. 
Dwina, &c. 

’ * 

Timbers, planks, masts, &c., are ilnighly hewn with tlie axe, find fastenec 

together with tree nails. The skipper or owner’s cabin is constructed with boards 
roughly pegged or nailed together, and embellished with pictures of saints, &c. 

The strmes arrive in large jfteetSy or as the Russians call them, caravans 
each having its appointed time for leaving the places in the interior from whicl 
they depart. For example, the Iron caravan,” the Salt*caravan,” &c. Th 
greater part are broken up at St. Petersburg. Not more than 600 or 700 probabf 
return back laden. 
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RUSSIAN SALT DUTIES, AND SALT MONOPOLY. 

OrjE of the most oppressive taxes in Russia is caused by the high duty on 
salt, and by the imperial salt monopoly. This tax, wliicli is also grievously ex- 
perienced ill France and some other countries, is borne with ivitience by the Rus- 
sian serf, although the article is sold, in consequence of the duty and the mono- 
poly, at an exorbitant price ; a price j;hat bears much the same relation to its 
natural value, as the llritisli duty on tobacco does to tlw original price of that 
plant. But salt is an article of vital necessity, which should be procured at the 
cheapest cost : tobacco a pehuciou^** stimulant, which sliould bear the highe*st 
revenue duty possible; ’liniited only so far as that su^i duty would not hold out 
a premium for extensive contraband. • 

Salt is absolutely prohibited to be imported into any of the ports of the 
Black Sea, or Sea of Azof, or of the Danube, or along the Prussian frontiers. 
(See Table 2 of the Tariff.) Its importation is only allowed at the port of Arcli- 
angel; on paying a duty of 2/. 2s. the ton, — at St. Peters1)urg on paying a duty of 
4/. Is. Sd. the ton, — and at the other Baltic ports of 3/. per ton. Central and Soutli- 
ern Russia is supplied from the salt-mines, and esjiecially from the long, narrow, 
and shallow lagoons, or limans, which arc at the mouths of all the rivers from the 
i)nie]jer to the Pruth. The water of these at the mouth^of the large rivers is 
too fresh to yield much salt, and the exhalations from tlie limans are causes of 
great insalubrity in their neighbourhood: Avb ole villages have fallen sick dur- 
ing one night on the wind changing and blowing from over the limans. Those 
which yield the most salt arc in Bessarabia, especially that called the 
As its waters dry up with the summer heat, the salt is found in crystals, and the 
liman is then surrounded by the officer of the crown. Agents arrive at the same time 
from the nobility of Bessarabia, Podolia, and New Russia, and from the German 
colonists, in order to purchase (rom the crown the privilege of collecting the salt 
when it is supposed to be r/pe, as it is termed : that is, when the waters of the 
liman have evaporated to the usual extent. The liman is then parcelled out to pur- 
chasers. The salt near the border is tlicn not more than an inch and a half deep. 
It thickens gradually to about a foot deep in the ^uMdlc. The best part is re- 
served for the numerous depots of the crown. 

The immediate purchasers carry away their salt at once. The crown deposits 
it in stacks containing aboui 175 tons each. The labour of men and horses, in 
collecting the salt of the liman, is very great, and the wages paid, high for Russia, 
being 40s. to 44s. per month. The employes who guard the limaps arc chieliy 
Cossacks armed with pikes and sabres. No vessel or boat is allowed to land on 
the salt coast, nor is any thing allowed to be taken from the sea, not even tlie 
wood that drifts along. ( See quantities of salt yielded, pi ices sold, &c., in E.vtracts 
from Ilagcmeister’s Report quoted.) 
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LIVE STOCK Of THE STEPPES. 

The Tshabawn is the Russian shepherd, and the Taburitshik the horse herd; 
an Otlara is a flock of sheep, and a Taboon is a herd of horses : a Tsherednik is 
the cattle herd, anji Tshereda a herd of oxen and cows. The chief proprietors 
of the steppes are the families of WoronzoflF, OrlofF, Potocki, Skarshinsky, Ra- 
sumofFsky, and a great part of their wealth is derived from their herds of horses, 
horned cattle, and sheep. A Taboon consists often of about 1000 horses. The 
Tabuntshik is liable to his master for all that may be either stolen or killed by the 
wolves. He has usually three assistants. Pe is pftid 5 roubles per annum for 
each horse, out of which h^ lias to pay his assistants and ihe value of the horses 
lost. These horser are nearly wild. Some of the landowners possess from 8 to 
10 taboons, the origin of each taboon has been 1 or 2 stallions and some 20 
mares- The great fairs of the South for the sale of horses are those of Balta and 
BerdechefF. The contractors for the army, or their agents, however, proceed to 
the steppes and inspect the taboons, where they buy the horses which . they 
select. When two taboons meet, the stallions and even the mares fight furiously. 
They will also attack the wolves and often kill them. 

Sheep. — ^There are proprietors in the steppes who possess each 100,000 sheep- 
The Walachian is the prevalent race, but the Merino breed is fast increasing irt 
numbers. The Walacliian and Kalmuk are fat tailed. To every 100 sheep 
there are 3 or 4 goats, without which as leaders, the sheep would never face the 
cold winds which scour the steppes. ^ 

Horned Cattle. — A Tshereda, or herd of horned cattle, consists of from 100 
to 800 heads. With the exception of the cows introduced by the German colo- 
nies, those of the step|>es yield little milk. They are reared chiefly for their tal- 
low and skins, and partially for their flesh. When we consider that at least 
250,000,000 lbs. of tallow, or that of at least 100,000,000 cattle, are annually ex- 
ported from Russia, and that the quantity consumed at home must also be very 
great, the number of horned cattle slaughtered annually must be enormous. 
They are driven in herds to the Salgans, or places of slaughter, which are esta- 
blished in various parts of the stepjies, and where there are enormous boilers 
for melting the tallow, as well as places for scalding the hides ; a great number ol 
swine are fattened on the intestines, and the flesh that is not fat is thrown 
away ; all that is fat is melted indiscriminately. 

CONSUMPTION OF FOREIGN COAL IN RUSSIA. 

The consumption of coal in Russia is not for ordinary fuel, but for the fur‘ 
naces of steam-engines in factories and in steam-ships. 
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Tlie following quantities have been imported into Cronstadt and St. Peters- 
burg during the 10 years, 1831 to 1840 inclusive: viz. — 


YEARS. 

I 

! 

YEARS. 

! 

iRm 

chaldrnns. 

9,722 

10,525 

17,f)G3 

13,994 

16,118 

1836 

chaldrons, 

19,818., 

21,428 

26,315 

29,471 

38,068 

IHSti 

1837 

jh:i3 

1838 

1 sa-i 

1839 

IflSft 

1830 




COMPARATIVE VALUE AT DIFFERENT PERIODS OF SILVER AND PAPER ROUBLES. 

• ^ 

The variations of the paper money in Russia have caused great perplexity in 

calculating the sterling value of commodities. In the foregcyng tables when the 
silver rouble is not expressed, as is the case in all the calculations previously to 
1805, and in some cases after that period, the values arc in paper roubles. 
Generally we have reduced the values to sterling money according to the average 
value of th*e paper rouble for the year. But even this calculation has been liable 
to error, from the sudden rise or depression of the paper money : often 2 to 4 
per cent in the course of a day. 

We hope the ukase, or manifesto of the emperor, dated 1st June, 1843, will 
go fat to place the currency of Russia on an equitable basis. 

When the bank paper was first issued, in 1769, the^notes were often at a 
premium 5 they however fell soon after 1 to 2 per cent lower than silver. In 
1790 the paper money was 18 per cent less value than gold, and 41 per cent in 
1793 , and 49 per cent in 1795-6. Soon after 58 per cent was allowed for payments 
in silver instead of paper roubles. In 1803 the paper money rose to nearly a 
par with silver, but it fell soon after to the following rates : viz. — 

Twenty shillings sterling in 1 803 — 7 roubles ; 1 804 == 8 r. ; 1 805 and 1 806 
= 8^r. ; 1807 = 8ir. ; ]808=10r.; 1809=llr.; 1810=I6r.; 18Il = 17r.; 
1812=15r.; 1813 = 16 r. ;• 1814 = 18^ r. ; 1815 = 22r.; 1816 = 24r.; 1817 

= 20r.; 1818=19ir.; 1819 = 22^r.; 1820=23r.; 1821 = 24r.; 1822 and 

1823 = 25ir. ; 1824 = 24^ r.; 1825==23r.; 1826=24ir.; 1 827 23^ r. ; 1 828 

= 23 r. ; 1829, 1830, and 1831 == 22^ r. ; 1832 = 23 r. ; 1834 to 1837 = 22^ r. 
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SECTION XIII. 

SWEDEN AND NORWAY. 


CHAPTER 1. 

NATURAL RESOUIICKS OF SWr.DEN AND NOUWAV. 

The kingdoms of Sweden and Norway comprise a large peninsula^ united 
to the continent by the isthmus wliich separates the Gulf of Bothnia from the 
White Sea. 

The aspect of the sea-coast of Sweden is generally low, and greatly broken up by 
bays, harbours, lakes, ag^d torrents. Of the numerous rivers, tlie Tornea and, the 
Angerman are the principal. In tlic north-western parts bordering on Norwfiy, 
the country is rugged, hilly, and even mountainous. The soil, where the surface 
is not occupied by rocks, is chiefly light and sandy. Rich alluvial tracks occur, 
and mosses and marshes are extensive. The soil and climate are ungenial to agri- 
culture ; some fertile tracks are met with, south of Gl deg. north, which produce 
rye, barley, a little wheat, potatoes, carrots, turnips, beet-root, and various vege- 
tables ; tobacco, flax, hemp, some hoi^s, and some fruit, such as apples, pears, plums, 
currants, and gooseberries. To the north of Gl deg^. a rugged, mossy, and dreary 
country generally prevails to the Arctic Sea. The forests of Sweden produce 
excellent timber of the fir tribes and good tough ash. Beeches grow as far north 
as 56 deg. 30 min. ; beyond which, as far as nearly to latitude 70 deg. north, firs 
and birches are the common forest-trees. South of 63 deg. ash-trees thrive, and 
lindens, walnuts, maple, oak, elm, &.C., all grow south of latitude 61 deg. In the 
southern parts there is great scarcity of wood and fuel ; and the poor inhabitants 
of many districts are said to remain in bed, for warmth, during the greater part 
of the cold days of winter, merely from want of fuel. In the northern and 
wooded, though coldest parts of Sweden, people are found lodged comparatively 
in comfort, and in affluent circumstances. The horses are lively, strong, and 
although not generally large, much esteemed. The pastures are good in# sum- 
mer ; and horned cattle, sheep, and hogs, are bred with care ; the former are 
small in size. The reindeer, particularly in the north, are useful domestic ani- 
mals. Bees thrive, although the climate is so very cold. Various medicinal plants 
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are abundant. The coasts, rivers, and lakes, swarm with fish. The lobsters and 
oysters are remarkably fine. Game is plentiful and excellent. 

The forests, though for a long time recklessly destroyed, yield timber for ex- 
portation, and the streams afford numerous sites for saw-mills, and the means of 
conveying the timber and deals to shipping ports. Great Care is now taken to 
preserve the woods from wanton destruction ; and planting of oak, pine, and 
spruce firs, has for some time been ntther extensively attended to. 

Tlie mineral riches of Sweden are, liowcver, the mos't important ; especially 
the iron-mines, which produce the best iron and steel in great abundance ; gold 
and silver, copper, lead, alum, coal,*saltpctre, porphyry, marble, alabaster, slate, 
asbestus, loadstones, tale, amethysts, &c., arc also foftnd in this kingdom. 

Tlie principal seaports are Stockliolm, Nykdping, Nordkbping, Kalmar, 
Carlscrona, Malmoe, Hclsinburg, Ilalmstadt, Gottenburg, Gefle, liudikswald, 
Hernosand, Umca, Pitea, Lulea, and Tornea; along the coasts there are several 
islands; tl^ largest are Oeland, Gothland, and Wisby. 


Official. Returns of the Superficies, Population, &c., of Sweden. 


nilJsioNS. 

]SRW 

DIVISIONS. 

Superficies. 

Population 
of J>i visions 
or liiins 
in ls:VJ. 

CHIEF , 

TOWNS. 

Gcograpln 
Ponitioii 
Chid’ Tow 

Cill 

of 

ns. 

IK- 

Popu- 

lation 

of 

Tow'iis 

in 

IH‘26. 

Natural 

Aspect 

and 

lletiourcvs 

Eng- 

lish 

Miles. 

S we- 
ll ish 
.Mill's. 

lat. 

I 

lot 

Corn LAND. 

• 





d. 

m. 

d. 

m. 



£aHt Outlilaiid.... 

Link loping 


m 7r> 

‘200,588 

Linkioping . . . 

58 

22 

15 

32 

3,600 





00 so 

1 70,300 


.56 

40 

16 

26 

4,500 


Sinalaiid 

Jniikioping 

4.114 

07 «5 

1 18,503 

Jonkiopiiig .. 

57 

45 

1.3 

50 

3,000 



LKiooobe.rg 

3,71W 

SO 11 

11. '1,300 

Wi'xio 

56 

52 

14 

44 

1,.300 

Generally 



1,1. 17 

‘2.5 SO 

0.3,S4!> 


56 

7 

15 

3.3 

10, .558 

Hilt, 


r "^karaborg 


7.7 43 

170,449 

iMuriostadt 

.58 

45 

It 

6 

1,100 

rocky. 

W eBt Gutblaud . . . 

^ Blfsborg 


114 .50 

218,608 

Wiimursborg 

58 

26 12 

0 

1,500 

woody, 


C. Gottenburg 


43 31 

1(;4,.508 

Gottenburg 

57 

42 

II 

5S 

2I,tl.5« 

sandv. 



I.!Kb} 

43 *21 

04,8.32 


56 

40 

12 

37 

1,.500 


Sellout'll, or 

/ Cbriatiaiistadt . . . 

‘2,1 HD 

55 55 

I02'h00 

Cliristiuust.'idt 

56 

l!l 1 

9 

.3,000 

much 

Sc'.Hiiiiia 

1 Maliiioi' 

1,45« 

40 5.5 

‘218.074 

Malmnc 

55 

.37: 13 

1 

6.000 

broken. 

Cnthland inland 

Gotbl'iud 

l,‘2d-2 

*27 01 

42,680 

W iaby 

57 

30 

18 

2<i 

3,800 

Mounts 

Ot'laiid is'aud .... 

(Juland 

• HUO 

0 1*2 

30,000 







on tlio 

Sweden TaopEn. 











confines 

Upland and Su* 

r Stockholm 

2,!) If. 

eo 25 

105,‘227 

Stockholm ... 

50 

21 

18 

3 

70,5-26 

fll 

dcrniaiiiilaiid .. 

i Upnal 

•2,(»D2 

47 10 

85,303 

Upnal 

50 

52 17 

30 

4,500 

Norway 
and the 

W uBtinau riland . . 

Wi-storas 


00 47 

i u/,4U 

Wi*»tei M .... 

.50 

40 16 

40 

3,000 


Siideriuuunlaud .. 

Nykooping 

2,ril‘2 

57 *2 

: 1 J, 4,75.3 

N ylfceping ... 

58 

05 

16 

53 

2,300 

4^ orm* 
RiverH, 

Nuricia 

Orebro 

3, *2 70 

74 22 

y5,303 

( tvebro 

50 

16 15 

0 

3,000 


WfirmfdnTid 

Carltftadt 

o,orf7 

1.57 80 

l‘r2,870 

i*iirl»tudt .... 

50 

20 13 

0 

2, ‘200 

iOCllS, 

Ualecarlia 

Sto;«a Kopperbevg 

12, ‘28*2 

27S 70 

141, *208 

i'dUun 

^GO 

41 

15 

0 

4,700 

islands, 

iron. 

Norrland. 











and 

Getitrioia and Hoi- 

i Geffeborg 

7,512 

171 18 

100,382 

Gefic* 

60 

40 

ir 

7 

6,000 

other 


) 

Janiptland ' 

10,018 

435 0 

45,517 

/4Sstnrsund . . 

^62 

0 14 

0 

200 

minerals. 

T---- 

West Bothnia and 

C North Bothnia 

33,090 

751 0 

46,4*22 

Pitea 

{65 

0'2l 

0 

800 


Swodiah Lapli^d 

> West Bothnia .... 

29.43.'i 

60S 0 

, 55,'250 

Umea 

'63 

50*20 

4 

1 100 


Angermannlaud . . 

West Norland ... 

0,.5]0 

216 0 

85, ‘242 

Hernosand . . 

62 

38 

17 

53 

1,800 



Total 

I7l,01fi 

3,874 ‘28 

\ 3,139,7*22 









RFXiGioN. Numlxir. 

Lutherans, with a few Moravians and Jews 3,l39,72i* 

Catliolies in the island of St. Bartholomew 40,000 

Archbishop (Upsala) 1 

Bisli.yps 11 

Parishes 2,537 

Clergymen 2,47fi 
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Population of Sweden at different Periods ; and the Number of Marriages, 

&c., in 1826‘. 


Population in 
e^h of the years.' 

--1 •rni 

1,785,727 

2,414,140 

2,369,990 

2,465,066 

2,584,0.90 

2,751,582 






•• 


1820 

-1826 

Cl Idrc {female. 

Children^ tmides 

Increase per cent, 1751-1825... 

Marriaf^s (1826) 

Dissolution of marriages 

54 

21,722 

17,585 

[of mamed women. | 

• 

• 


84,841 

62,830 

335,042 

9,835 

4,682 

3,214 

235,820 

240,864 


Population of Sweden iii^l826, accordine^ to Rank, OccnjAtion, and Condition. 


• 

RANK. 

1 STOCKHOLM. 

OTHER 

TOWNS. 

COUNTRY. 

Malea. 

1 Fematefi. 

Males. 

F(‘mules. 

Males. 

Females. 

Nobility 

710 

1 ! 

72H 

830 

3,248 

8,754 , 

Tjearnod prnfcHsions 

207 

! 2IU ! 

1,250 

1,351 

5,550 

C,24Q 

lnr4>rporatL‘<l traders 

r»,2‘i4 

! 

23.041 

25,521 

l.ll*] 

1,082 

Independent claHseA 

4,2.'iK i 

4,(if-l» 

0,217 

7,030 

20,075 

92,148 

Aariciiltural pcatiauta 


.... 

.... 


808,7<;0 

005,503 

All other 

24,51 ;» 

2Mir 

53,470 

*04,005 

ihk,oo;i 

240,174 

Total 

:ir.,oi4 

; 40.5* *5 

80,122 

100,312 

1,11K,301> 

1 1,205,207 

OCCUPATION. 







Traders of all claases 

I,«(»2 

«50 

4,578 

25,3 



Iron worka and manufacturer 

2,214 

810 

2,!m;7 

711 

21,819 

* 1,282 

Artirtr and artificers 

7,KI0 

2K0 

17,7Ht 

517 

14,720 

- 53 

Poor and prisonerr 

9.T1 

2iiGti 

3,210 

0182 

21,001 

44,108 

Total 

12,K20 

4045 

28,575 

7tJ70 

57,(i30 

40,443 

CON U IT ION. 




• 

1 


Wealthy 

1,341 

1,J 

r,5.i 

8,017 

IVliddling 

il,S4l 

0,137 

141,250 

Poor 

M4H 

10,000 

212.172 

Very poor 

1,051 

0,‘)53 

70,155 

Total number of faniiUcH... 

]3,2H1 

37,031 

432,500 


CHAPTER II. 

f 

AGRICULTURE OF SWEDEN. 

It has been estimated tliajt seven-eighths of the population of Sweden are en- 
gaged in agriculture. Tliis statement •must be taken in a very modified interpre- 
tation ; for though nearly that number may be occupied in agriculture, the same 
individuals are, the most of them, also for a greater part of their time engaged in 
other pursuits ; such as wood cutting, fishing, common, domestic fabrics, &c. 

The whole surface of Sweden is coinputed at 171,015 English square miles, or 
109,449,600 acres, or nearly one-half more than the whole surface of Great Bri- 
tain and Ireland. Of tlie whole area of Sweden about one-half lies north of 63 deg. 
north latitude beyond which little grain, except barley, will ripen. Of the whole 
surface 3490 square miles, or 2,233,600 acres, or about 1 in 50 is arable, and 
about twice that extent is under meadows and pastures. All'the vast remaining 
regions are occupied by woods, bare rocks, marshes, bog§, and lakes. 
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Industry has done much In a country where the climate and the soil are both 
80 unfavourable to agriculture ; and if the extent of cultivated land is small, the 
population is also so limited that there are two-thirds of an acre of arable land 
for each individuiilr inhabitant. This extent under cultivation, with the animal 
food, butter aud cheese of the meadows and pastures, and *the support derived 
from the fisheries, have rendered it unnecessary*to import much corn, except 
after the had harvests, which are ofteil occasioned by frosts. Potatoes and barley 
are generally raised. Some hemp and a good deal of excellent flax, are raised, 
and used in making dornestig linens. A little tobacco is grown ; and on the low 
grounds bordering the^ Lake Wener, and on other places where alluvial or tdle- 
rably fertile spots of soil Are found, agriculture is in a^reditable state. 

Statement of the Average Quantity of Grain and other Produce raised in 
Sweden, according to Official Returns for the Five Years from 1833 to 
1837^^both inclusive. 


DESCRIPTION. 

Quantity annually 
sown. 

Quantitj'^ annually 
inoduced, the 
Seed being de- 
ducted. 


Swedish barrels. 

Swedish barrels. 

Wheat 

.37,470 

244,709 

Rye 

400,548 

! 2,278,366 

Barley 

401,071 

1 1,800,712 

Oats 

444,434 

i 1,532,046 

Barley and Oiits, mixed 

192,350 

774,677 

Peas 

05,861 

299,109 

Potatexjs 

614,396 

4,113,442 


Note. — Two Swedish barrels, or tuuiiar, may Iw considered in round numbers to l>e equal to an 
imi)erial quarter, as 100 English quarters are equal to 198 C5-100tlis Swedish barrels, or tunnar. 


Statement of the Quantities of Grain imported into Sweden, with the Average Animal 
Prices of Rye in that country in each Year, from 1778 to 1831, 


YEARS. 

Quantities. 

Averape i 
Prices of llye.j 

1 YEARS. 

Quantities. 

AveraRe 
Prices of Rye. 

1778 

barrels. 

421.000 

4.17.000 

380.000 
078,1100 

799.000 
l,02/,i'00 

j,oor>,ono 

HI4 000 

r.d. bV. I 
2 32 1 

1805 

b.trrels. 

91.000 

242.000 

143.000 

58.000 

350.000 

242.000 

r.d. sk. 

4 32 

5 44 

6 0 

1779 

2 24 1 

1800 

1780 

2 32 I 

IK07 

1781 

S 10 ' 


7 24 

0 32 

1782 

2 30 1 

1809 

1783 

3 8 j 

IHIO 

5 16 

7 .32 

10 0 

9 16 

8 0 

1784 

2 40 

I8M 

325^000 

352.000 

901.000 

500.000 

224.000 

201.000 

170.000 

471.000 

370.000 
37i)00 

7,000 

24.000 
2.00J 

' 3,0U0 

20.000 

201.000 
330,000 

700 

1785 

3 40 

3 32 

1812 

1780 

775.000 

021.000 

507 000* 

1813 

1787 

3 8 

1814 

1788 

3 10 

1815 

8 U 

9 24 

10 0 

11 0 

9 40 

7 40 

1789 

773.000 

503.000 

350.000 

271.000 I 

288.000 

273.000 

107.000 

240.000 

43.7.000 

714.000 

615.000 
. 156,000 

583.000 

340.000 

291.000 
384,08o 

3 40 

4810 

1790....: 

3 44 

1817 

1791 

3 0 

1818 

1792 

3 40 

3 40 

1819 

1793 

1820 

1704 

4 0 

1821 

0 0 

Jr05 

4 0 

1822 

0 10 

1790 

3 .36 

3 40 

4 28 

1823 

6 10 

1797 

1824. , 

6 0 

1708 

1825 

0 32 

1799 

5 3G 

7 32 

7 10 

7 0 

1820 

10 24 

1800 

1827 

7 32 

1801 

1828 

0 18 

1802 

1829 TT,r-r 

800 

7 18 

1803 1 

4 12 

4 28 

IRStt ,, ,, 

26,000 

8 16 

1804 

1831 1 

90,000 

10 10 
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The cultivated surface of Sweden is divided into 65 estates, or hem- 
inans of land, and although these originally belonged to single proprietors, they 
are now generally subdivided among about 150,000 individuals : exclusivef of the 
hemnians belonging to the church, colleges, towns, hospitals, the crown, the 
army, sailors, &c. * The value of all the hemmans was estimated in 1830 at 
396,193,366 r.d. Highest annual value of the hemman, 9034 r.d. Lowest 
annual value, 1807 r.d. Average annual vSlue, 4186 r.d. 

Statement showing tlie Changes that have occurred in the Proprietorship of 
Land in Sweden, between the 1st of January, f822, and the 31st of Decem- 
ber, 1837 ; exhibiting ^he Value of Estates sold by^tHe Nobility to the Mid- 
dle Classes aiid the Peasantry, togctlier with the Account of Mortgages un- 
redeemed at the end of 1837, on Estates belonging to each of those three 
Classes. 

The Nobility diininlslicd its Freehold Property by Sales. 

From 1st Jan., 1822, to 31st Dec., 1836 . banco 8,478,788 at 12 banco = £706,565 

„ 1st Jan. to 31st Deo., 1837 . . . „ 1,436,532 „ = 119,711 

banco 9,915,320 £826,276 

The Middle Class iuereased its Freehold Pro])erty by Purcliases. ' 

From 1st Jan., 1822, to 3Lst Doc., 1836 . banco 4,403,148 at 12 banco = £366,929 

„ 1st Jiui. to 3 J St Dec., 1837 . . „ l,(tfl,456 „ = 80,288 

banco 5,474,604 £456,217 

The Peasantry increased its Freehold Pro[>erty by Ptuydiases. 

From 1st Jan., 1822, to 31st Deo., 1836 . banco 4,075,640 at 12 banco = £339,636 

„ 1st Jan. to 31st Dec., 1837 . . „ 365,076 „ = 30,423 

banco 4,440,716 £370,059 

Account of Mortgages. 

Tlic No})i]ity. 

Mortgages niiredeenicd at the end of 1836 . bco, 36,155,507 at 12 bco. = £3,012,959 0 

Contracted in 1837 . . . . „ 410,553 „ = 34,212 15 

banco 36,566,060 £3,047,171 15 

/ The Middle Class. 

Moi-tgages unredeemed at the end of 1 836 . bco. 31 ,092,040 at 12 bco. =: £2,591,003 0 

Contracted in 1837 . „ 1,911,033 „ = 159,252 15 

banco 33,003,073 £2,750,255 15 

The Peasantry. 

Mortgages unredeemed at the end of 1836 . bco. 31,705,997iat 12 bco.=£2,642,l 65 0 0 

Contracted in 1837 . . . „ 2,236,363 „ = 186,363 11 8 

banco 33,942,360 £2,829,528 11 8 

Lands which formerly belonged to the nobles, and since 1810 held by either 
nobles or coftimoners, are exempted from the land-tax, and also from liability to 
supply soldiers for the arm 3 ^ There is, however, an assessment of 5 per cent 
laid on the net annual rent or income of a/l estates. Thomson, in his travels, 
says : In some extensive districts there are not mone on an average than 14 
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acres of arable land to a farm ; and in the district of Carlstadt^ where farms are 
largest, and agriculture most advanced, the average extent of arable land in each 
farm may be taken at about 28 acres per farm/' 

The peasants, who are proprietors of the soil they cultivate, have been 
reckoned at 147,974; those who live on land not their own,* at l,G88,7l7 ; hus- 
bandry labourers, holding houses and lands under proprietors, at 470,091 ; and 
servants living in the. houses of, and with their employers, at 277*466. 

The government has established model farms, some of which arc directed by 
British agriculturists. One of these, near Linkuping, comprises about 1500 
acres : 500 of which are under the pi*ongh, the remainder under grass and pastivc. 

Generally speaking, greater labour is required iu-»S\vedish agriculture than in 
that of warmer climates and more fertile soils. AY ages to Tarm labourers vary 
from 9d. to Is. per day. 

PufFcndorlF, in 1666, described — 

• 

• The kingdom of Sweden as “ full of great forests and innumerable lakes, and the sea- 
coast* surrounded with many rocks. But deeper in tlie c;oiintry there are many fertile tracts 
of ground, the forests furnish find : the lakes, with great store of 6sh, also contribute much 
to the easy transjiortation of the native commodities from one place to the other. The 
country produces corn suflicient for its inhabitants, neither is there any want of cattle or 
horses.” 

•Extract from a statement dated Stockholm, March, 1812. 

The culture of beet-root for sugar is at present (tonfincd iii tins country to a very 
small quantity in Scania for two refineries; the one at Landserona, the otlun- at Malanio, in 
which some trials have been recently made, but merely as ex])eriments. It is unlikely, how- 
ever, that the cultiu-e of beet-root for sugar will ever he carried into extent in a country in 
which raw sugar is imported at so low a duty as 2^ Swedish skillings banco, or about one 
penny English the Swedish poiuid (skalpiind). 

‘‘ Tobacco is gi'owii in difteront parts of Sweden, in the ncighbourliood of tlie towns, 
and even as far north as Stockholm, hut it is of inferior quality. The quantity is not very 
considerable, hut it lias increased of late years. 

“ The quantity of hemp grown in Sweden is quite trilling, but a good deal of lltix is 
raised of good cpiaJity, • 

“No official returns are taken of the quantity of tobacco, Iicnij), or flax raised in Sweden.” 

The peasants’ dwelling houses, barns, &c., are clncfly built of wood, imid 
covered over the roof with turf and straw. The liouscs of the upper classes and 
those in the towns arc generally covered with tile.s^. Slates are scarcely ever used. 

Mr. Coxe says, “ I had frequent opportunities of observing the customs, manners, and 
food of tlie peasants. On entering a cottage 1 usually found all the family employed in 
carding flax, spinning tliread, and in weaving coarse linen or cloth. The peasants iire ex- 
cellent eontrb'ors, and apply t?ic coarsest materials to some useful purpose. Tlicy twist ropes 
of horseliair, bark of trees, and use eel-skins for bndle reins. Their food principally con- 
sists of salted flesh and Hsh, eggs, milk, and hai’d bread. At Michaelmas they usually kill 
their cattle, and salt them for the ensuing winter and spring. Twice a yca» tliey bak(5 hre.nd 
in large roiiud cakes which are slung on files of sticks, suspended from the ccjiliiig of tljo 
cottages. This bread is so hard as to be occasionally broken witli a hatchet/hut is not un- 
pleasant. The peasants use beer for common drink, and are much addicted to Jiialt liquoi*s 
and spirits. In the districts towards the west coasts, and at no great distance inland, tea and 
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coffee are not unus^Uy found hi the peasant’s cottages, which are procured in great plenty 
and at a cheap rate from Gottenburg. 

‘‘ Th^peasants are well clad in strong cloth of their own weaving. Their cottages, 
though built of wood and only one story, are comfortable and commodious.” ^ 

This account may be generally true, but we have been informed by the most 
undoubted Swedish* authorities, that in the southern and all the unwooded parts 
of the kingdom, the peasants suffer greatly from want of fuel during winter, and 
are in most other respects poor, when compared with those of the north and 
forest districts. 


CHAPTER III. 


GOVERNMENT OF SWEDEN AND TREATIES WITH FOREIGN STATES.* 

The Swedish monarchy, comprising Sv/eden and Norway, includes a greater 
extent of territory than any other European sovereignty, except Russia. 

In 1808 Sweden lost Finland, which was conquered by Russia; but in 1814, 
this loss was repaired by the acquisition of Norway. ' • 

The three general divisions of Sweden, viz. Gothland, Sweden Propei%^and 
Norrland, are now divided into 25 Ians, or governments ; and Norw'^ay, formerly 
divided into the 4 dioceses or governments, of Aggerhuiis, Christiansand, Bergen, 
and Drontheim, is now formed into 17 bailiwicks or divisions.+ 

Sweden and Norway have different Constitutions, though under the same 
king. The monarchical power is hereditary ; females are excluded. The king 
ai)points to all employments, and grants pardons. He cannot make new laws, 
interpret old ones, raise taxes, or declare war, without the consent of tlie States, 
which he alone has the power of convoking. The liberty of tlic press is gua- 
ranteed. The senate, or court of peers, is composed of 22 members, and 12 
councils of tlie crown, form a council of state. 

The legislative body, styled the Diet, or States- general, consists of four 
orders: 1st, nobles, in which order each noble family has its representative; 

* Gustaviis IV. Adolphus the deposed king, was proclaimed king of Sweden, March 29, 1792. 
lie remained four years and a half under the guardianship of hk*] uncle, Charles, duke of Siider- 
munidand, then Regent, and ascended the threne November 1, 1796. In 1809 he<was deposed; 
his heirs excluded from the throne by an act of the Diet, and his uncle, the late regent, assumed 
the government under the title of Charles XIII. On the 18th of August, 1810, King Charles 
proposed Marshal llernadottc for his successor, who was elected August 21, by the estates, on 
condition that he should embrace the Lutheran religion ; which having done, he was, by an act of 
November 5, LSIO, adopted by the king, assumed the name of Charles John, and took the oath as 
Crown Prince and heir to the throne. In 1818, on the death of Charles XIII., the Crown Prince 
succeeded to the tlirone under tlie title of Charles XIV. 

f See Royal Amanack of Sweden and Norway (Sveriges och Norriges Calender, 1829 and 
1830). M. Hagelston tlius distributes the Bailiwicks among the three geographical regions ; — 10 
to Sunderiields, 5 to Nordendelds, and 2 to Norrlandcn. 
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2dly, clergy represented by the bishops, and also by pastors chosen in each 
chapter ; 3dly, burgesses who are chosen by the principal towns ; and 4thly, 
l^easaAtry chosen by themselves in their assemblies. Each deputy must be of 
one of these orders, profess the Protestant religion and be 25 years of age. Each 
order deliberates and votes separately. The States, which assemble every five 
years, except in extraordinary cases, have the right of legislation and taxation, 
and the superintendence of the finanefes ; but the king has an unconditional veto. 

Council of Slate . — ^This council is composed of the minister of justice, the 
minister of foreign affairs a,nd colonies, six counsellors of state, and the chan- 
cellor, which, with the^^clianccllor of justice, secretaries at \var, of the interior,* of 
the finances and commerce, of public worship, and’’ the heads of the army and 
marine, form the ministry. 

SWEDISH TREATIES WITH FOREIGN STATES. 

*• SwEDiijN has treaties of reciprocity with Great Britain ; with Russia, giving 
special privileges to Finnish vessels, and of perfect reciprocity in regard to all 
other Russian vessels ; with Prussia, Denmark, llanse Towns, United States of 
America, Turkey, Belgium, Greece, States of the Church, Sardinia, &c. 

niirnsn treaties with Sweden. 

Several, treaties of peace, amity, and commerce, have been negotiated between 
Great Britain and^Svveden, and the latter has also signed a treaty similar to those 
which Great Britain has with France, and most of the States of Europe and 
America for the suppression of the slave trade. Tlie following declarations, 
and treaty of commerce and navigation, are those which regulate the trade between 
the United Kingdom and Sweden and Norway. 

Declaration.s of Swedciijtfor the Abolition of certain Dues affecting British 
Commerce in the Ports of Sweden. 

No. 1. — (Translation.} 

The undersigned, Minister of State and of Foreign A Hairs of liis Majesty the King of 
Sweden and Norway, liaving received the Declaration' of Sir Benjamin Bloomfield, Envoy 
Extraordinary and Minister Plenipotentiary of his Majesty the l^ing of the Ui\ited Kingdom 
of Great Britain and Ireland, of this date, containing the assurance of a perfect reciprocity, 
declares by these presents, iujvirtue of the authonty to that effect with which he is invested, 
in the namct and on the behalf of the King, hia most gracaons Sovereign : 

That English merchant-ships arriving in the ports or waters of the kingdom of 
Sweden, shall in fut»re be placed upon the same footing as national vessels, vrith respect to 
pilot, lighthouse, and tonnage dues, and, in general, w^ith i*espect to all those duties wliich 
are included in the denomination of port dues payable to the Crown, (^Skepip-urng alder) of 
whatever description they may be. 

That English merchant-ships shall be equally assimilated to national vessels, with 
respect to salvage di|^s, without any restriction or difference. 

And that, as Swedish commerce is already in the enjoyment of reciprocal advantages 
in the ports of Great Britain, the abovemeutioned arrangements in favour of English com- 
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Contracting Parties, that no distinction or difference whatever shall be made in this 
respect. 

"VI. From and after the date of the present Convention, British ships shall be allowed to 
proceed direct from any port of his Britannic Majesty’s dominions, to any colony of his 
Majesty the King of Sweden and Norway, not in Europe, and to import into such colony 
any goods, the growtlij produce, or manufacture of the United Kingdom, or of any of the 
British dominions, not being such ai’c prohibited to be imported into such colony, 

or as are admitted only from the dommion.s of his Majesty the King of Sweden and Nor- 
way ; and such British shi])s, and such goods so imported in them, shall be liable, in such 
colony of his Majesty the King of Sweden and Norway, to no higher or other charges than 
would he there payable on Swedish or Norwegian ships importing tlie like sorts of goods, 
or payable on the like goods, the growth, produce^ or mai^ifacturc of any foreign couutiy, 
allowed to he imported into the said colony in Swedish or Norwegian ships. And from 
and after the same date, Swedish and Norwegian vessels shall l)e*allowed to i>roceed direct 
from any ports of the, dominions of his Majesty the King of Sweden and Norway, to any 
colony of the United Kingdom of Groat Britain and Ireland (other than those in the pos- 
session of the East India Company), and to import into such colony any goods, the growth, 
produce, or manufacture of the kingdoms of Sweden and Norway, or of any of their domi- 
nions, not being such goods as are prohibited to be imported into such colony, or as are 
admitted only from the dominions of his Britannic Majesty ; and sueli Swedisi. and Nor- 
wegian vessels, and smdi goods so iinj)ortod in them, shall he liable, in such colony of the 
United Kingdom of Great Britain and Ireland (other than those in the j»ossessioii of the 
East India Company) to no other or higher charges than would be there payable on 
British vessels importing the like sorts of goods, or payable on tlie like goods, the growth, 
produce, or manufacture of any foreign country, allow^cd to be imported into the said 
colony in British ships. 

VII. From and after the date of the present Convention, British ships shall be all6wed 
to export from any colony of his Majt^sty the King ol‘ Swfuhm and Norway not in Europe, 
any goods not prohibited to be exported fj-oin .such coJc.my ; and such British shi}>s, and 
such goods so exported in them, shall be liable in such colony, Uf no other or higher 
charges than would be payable by, and shall bo entitled to the same drawbacks as would 
be there allowable on, Swedish or Norwegian shi}»s exporting such goods. And the like 
liberty and privileges of exportation shall be reciprocally granted in the British colonies 
(other than those in tlic possession of the East India Company) to Swedish and Nor- 
wcg*ian ships, and to goods exjjorted in them. 

VIII. Ill respect to the commerce to be cairit'd on in vessels of Sweden or Norway 
with the British dominions in tlie East Indies, or now held by tlie East India Company in 
virtue of their charter, liis Britannic Majesty consents to ^rant the same facilities and pri- 
vileges, in all respects, to the subjects of his Sw^edish Majesty, as are or may be enjoyed, 
under any treaty or act of parliament, by the subjects or citizens of tlie most favoured na- 
tion ; subject to tlie la>vs, rules, regulations, and restrictions which arc or may be appli- 
cable to the ships and subjects of any other ^foreign country enjoying the like facilities and 
privileges of trading with the said dominions. 

IX. The High Contracting Parties engage that all articles the growth, produce, or 
manufacture of tlieir respective dominions, shall be subjt^ct to no higher duties, upon their 
admission from the one country into the other, than are paid by the like articles, the growth, 
produce, or manufacture of any other foreign country ; and that no prohibition or restraint 
shall bo imposed ujion the importation iiito*the one country from the other, *or upon the 
exportation from the onii country to the other, of any such articles, the growth, the pro- 
duce, or maimfactpre of cither of the said states, which shall not equally extend to all other 
nations ; and, generally, that in all matters and regulations of trade and navigation, each of 
the High Contacting Parties will treat the other upon the footing of the most favoured 
nation. 

X. In consideration of the advantages and facilities which the navigation and com- 
merce of the United Kingdoms of Sweden and Norway will enjojr, under tlie present Con- 
vention, and the act of parliament of the 5th July, 1825, his Majesty the King of Sweden 
and Norway consents that, from and after this date, vessels ol the United Kingdom of 
Great Britain and Ireland, shall be allowed to import into Sweden any merchandize or 
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goods of European origin, which are likewise permitted to be imported into Sweden from 
any port whatever, with the exception of the following articles : Salt, lienip, flax, oil of all 
kinds, grain of all kinds, wdiie, tobacco, salt or dried fish, wool, and stutVs of all kinds ; 
whicht as before, shall be imported into Sweden only in vessels of Sweden and Norway, or 
in vessels of the countries of which such articles are the produce. 

The said excepted articles shall, however, be allowed to be imported into Sweden in 
vessels of the United Kingdom of Great Britain and Ireland proceeding direct from some 
port of the United Kingdom, provided such articles shall have been previously landed and 
warehoused in a port of the United Kingdom, after having been imported thither from the 
country of their origin. 

These stipulations in favour of British commerce shall remain in force during the con- 
tinuance of the present Convention, and as far as the act of parliament of the 5th July, 1825, 
shall continue to grant to the mvigatiot' and commerce of Sweden equivalent facilities of 
the same nature. ^ 

XL His Miqesty the King of the United Kingdom oC Great Britain and Ireland, and 
his Majesty the King of Sweden and Norway, mutually agree that no higlier or otlicr 
duties shall he levied, in any of their dominions, upon any j)crsoiiaI property of tlieir 
respective subjects, on the removal of the same from the dominions of th(?ir said Majesties, 
reciprocally, either upon the inheritance of such property, or otherwise, than are or shall be 
payable in each state, upon the like property, when removed by a subject of such state, 
respectively^’ 

iCII. The present Convention shall he in force for tlio term of ton jears from the date 
hereof ; and further, until the end of twelve montlis after either of the High Contracting Parties 
shall have given notice to tlie other of its intention to terminate the same ; each of the High 
Coritracting Parties reserving to itself the right of giving such notice to the other, at the 
end of the said term of ten years ; and it is hereby agreed between them, that, at the ex- 
• piration of twelve months after such notice shall liave been received by either party from 
the other, this Convention, mid all the provisions thereof, shall altogether cease and de- 
termine. 

XIII, The present Convention shall be ratified, and the ratifications shall be exchanged 
at London within six wrecks from tlie date liercof, or sooner if possible. 

In witness whereof, the ixjsjiective Plcnipotcntiaiies liave signed tlic same, and have 
affixed tliereto the seals of their arms. 

Done at London, the eighteenth day of March, in the year of our Lord one tliousand 
eight hundred and twenty-six. 

(L.S.) GEORGE CANNING. 

(L.S.) WILLIAM HUSKISSON. 

(L.S.) STIERNELD. 

'Auditional article. 

As it may sometimes happen that a Swedish or Norwegian vessel trading to the pos- 
sessions held by the British East India Company in the East Indies, under the eighth 
Article of the Convention of this date, may find it ex}»edient to dispose of tlie whole or part 
of her cargo, on her homeward-bound v<»yage,'’ in ctlier ports than those of Sweden and 
Norway, it is hereby agreed, that any such vessel rAay proceed, with such cargo, to any 
foreign place or port whatsoever, not being within the limits of the East India Company^ 
charter, and excepting the United Kingdom of Great Britain and Ireland and its 
dependencies. 

The pre^nt Additional Article shall havew the same force and validity as if it were 
inserted, word for word, in the Convention signed this day. It shall be ratified, and the 
ratifications shall be exchanged at the same time. 

In witness whereof, the respective Plenipotentiaries have signed the' same, and have 
aflbeed thereto the seals of their arms. ^ 

Done at London, the eighteenth day of March, in the year of our Lord one thousand 
eight hundred and twenty-six. 

(L.S.) GEORGE CANNING. 

(L.S.) WILLIAM HUSKISSON. 

(L.S.) . STIERNELD. 

5 M 
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CHAPTER IV. 

COMMERCIAL LEGISLATION AND CUSTOMS TARIFFS, &C., OF SWEDEN. 

From an early period, the national cofincils of Sweden have attempted to 
encourage domestic manufactures by prohibitions and severe restrictions ; and 
they have persevered in this fallacious legislation, with little deviation and with- 
out success, up to the present day; for the manufacturing population are generally 
poor, and manufactures have not thriven. Much of what we have stated relative 
to Russia, may be applied to the tariff of Sweden : yet no country could have 
been more unnaturally oppressed by restriction, than one like Sweden ; — cold, 
generally barren, and having little else to export than the produce of her mines, 
w^oods, and fisheries. Her prohibitive system has been remarkably ‘oppressive 
to the peasantry and labouring classes. 

In addition to prohibitions and high import, export, and transit duties, con- 
voy duties, of 5, 10, and 15 per cent, are charged on the amount of all other 
duties, or valuations of duties ; Town dues of 2^ per cent by privileged, and 40 * 
per cent by non-privileged vessels, are charged ; and tonnage duties of 12 skeliings 
per cent on Swedish, and 3G on non -privileged vessels. 

Sails, cordage, gunpowder, refined sugar, iron, steel, the greater number of 
articles of cottons, woollens, earthenware, &c., are prohii>ited. 

The revenue is derived from a poll-tax of about l6'. sterling for each inha- 
bitant, from duties on imports and exports (the former though oppressive, yet 
comparatively unproductive), mines, excise on spirits, monopolies, and the pro- 
duce of the royal demesnes ; — the whole revenue being less than one million 
and one- fourth sterling. 

The Swedes, or their government, do not seem to comprehend that their true 
course would have been to purchase, in the cheapest markets, all manufactured 
goods, and those articles which they have not cheap at home, in exchange for their 
iron, deals, timber, lobsters, fish, and fish-oils. For them to attempt forcing 
either the cultivation of wheat in an uncongenial climate, or to raise up manu- 
factures by the aid of prohibitions of, and high duties on, foreign commodities, 
is to persevere in a course the most pernicious to their real interests. The 
tariflf now in force, promulgated the 23d of October, 1841, will be found as 
restrictive as, and more complex than, that of Russia. Norway, by a recent law 
of the Storth^g, has also imposed enormous duties on foreign manufactures. 

SWEDISH TARIFF OF DUTIES OF CUSTOMS ON IMPORTS AND EXPORTS. 

'i 

The rates as well as the official values are in Swedish bank money, in the 
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reduction of which into sterling, an average exchange of 12 r.d. banco to the 
pound has been taken. 

Besides the duties stated in the tariff, there are the following imposts levied 
on foreign trade : viz. — Convoy Duty, Town Dues, Tonnage Dues. 

The Convoy Duty is paid only on imports, at the rate .of 1 per cent on the 
amount of duties of customs. 

The Town Dues are charged at a per centage on the official value stated in 
the tariff, and for Stockholm consist of 2 ^ per cent on imports, with an increase 
thereon of 40 per cent by unfree ships — namely, such as are not by treaty on the 
same footing as Swedes. And of per cent on exports with an increase thereon 
of 50 per cent by unfree ships. 

The Tonnage Dues are levied as follows, inwards as well as outwards : viz. — 
at 12 sh. banco per last on Swedish ships equal to 23 ^^/. sterling per English ton; 
and at 36 sh. banco per last on foreign ships equal to sterling per English 

^on, unless the latter are placed by treaty on the same footing as Swedes. 

§ 

MONEY, WEIGHTS, AND MEASURES OF SWEDEN. 

The current rixdaler consists of 48 shillings; the shilling 12 rundstycks. 
Banco money is also counted in rixdalers and is of higher value than the 
fornicr : often 50 per cent. • 

The skeppund victuallic, or commercial weight, is divided into lispunds and 
lbs . : — 1 skep. lb, = 20 lis lb. ; 1 lis lb. = 20 lbs. The skeppund metal weight is 
divided in the same manner, but is equal only to 320 lbs. commercial weight. 

Of the commercial weight, 100 lbs. are equal to 93-fYo avoirdupois English. 
The ell consists of 2 feet; 1000 feet Swedish equal to 975 feet English; the 
oxhufond, or hogshead, contains 1^ ams, or awmes, equal to 90 kans; the am 
contains 60 kans ; the barrel 48 kans ; 100 kans are equal to 69-jg^ gallons ; the 
common barrel in corn measure contains 32 kappars equal to 4^^/,/^^ bushels Win- 
chester measure. The barrel of rye, wheat, barley, and oats, is reckoned at 36 kap- 
pars ; the barrel of malt at 38 kappars ; and of salt and lime at 34 kappars. 100 
lasts Swedish are equal to 239J, tons English. 

The following Tariff has been arrange^! according to the relative pro- 
portions of the Sw'edish rates and monies witlf the English rates and monies. 
But in calculating the duties two important facts must not be overlooked. The 
first is, that the official values are nearly all far greater than, often more than 
double, tllfe real values, Consequently*the real per centage duties are in the 
same proportion greater than the official rates. The second is, that when the 
values or duties are rated either by the weight, package, or measufe, the duties are 
also unequally levied ; ordinary and coarse manufactures of cotton, linen, and 
wool, which would be generally used by the peasantry and labouring classes, 
pay, in consequence, a much higher per centage than tlie finer woven goods 
which are used by the more wealthy. 
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SWEDISH TARIFF OF CUSTOMS DUTIES. 


The reduction into Sterling calculated at the mte of 12 r.d. 


banco for the £ sterlings 


ARTICLES. 


Aci<)« muriatic.— See Salt. 

— — flulpiiuric. — Sen Itriinatone. 

A4'orj4H, gi'oiiiKl or iiDgrouiul lb. 

Agate, iiinvrought do. 

•— wroui^bt do, 

Alabaatcr, uiiwrnugbt do. 

wroiigtit 10(1 r.d. 

Alcohol. — See Spirits. 

Ale.— See Seer. 

AlmoiuiM lb. 

Aloes. — See Gums. 

Alum, Roman 17 liapiindfl| 

otiier 8orti» do. 

Ambefr uo wrought lb. 

wrought do. 

Atubergria h»d 

Angelica lb. 

AtirhovieH. — See Fwh. 

Aninialii, live, horses each 

— — ditto, cattle, horned do. 

ditto, other quadrupeds do. 

ditto, sheep and rams from 

Germany, and countries border- 
ing on the Atlantic 

— — other live animals imported by 
special perniiKsioii for improve- 
xneiit of the breed, pay only i of 
the above stated duty. 

Aniseed lb. 

Antimony, cruditm do. 

regal ti.<4 do. 

Apotliet:arics* articles, md other- 
wise spi'cified ; viz., simple me- 
dicines 100 r.d. 

ditto, compound (except for 

apothecaries) do. 

Aquafortis lb. 

Argol,raw lispundl 

cleaned lb. 

Amis, all sorts 100 r.d.j 

Arrack.-— See Spirits. 

Arsenic permitted for import by 
apothecaries, and on special 
permission of the Board of 
Trade for use of maun factories ..Ib.j 
Ashes raw, of wood or other vt-ge- 
table substances ; 

— — pot, welded or unreiined ..lispund 
- -■ oitto, relitied and calcined .... do. 

Asafuitiila Ib. 

Avtgnon-berrtes.— See Colours. 

Baron and pork lispuud 

Bags, new, empty ei ' 

with goods 

Balsam copaiva Ib. 

Mecca .* do. 

Peruvian and Tolu do. 

other native b^am 100 r.d. 

Barilla.— See Soda.*^ 

Bark of oak barrelj 

other leaved trees do, 

fir, pine, &c do. 

Barometers and thermometers . . . .each 


In Swedish Money. m 

f 


In Sterling 


Official 

Import 

Export 

Official 

Import 

Export 

« Value. 

Duty. 

Duty. 

Value. 

Duty. 

Duty. 

r.d. sh. r. 

r.d. sh. r. 

r.d. sh. r. 

a. d. 

d. 

s. d. 

0 G 0 

0 12 

0 0 1 

0 2,5 

0 0,60 

0 0,351 

0 40 0 

0 4 0 

.... 

1 4,07 

0 1,67 

0 1(1 0 

1 1(1 0 

free 

15 0 

2 2,07 

free 

0 5 0 

0 0 6 

.... 

0 2,08 

0 0,21 


.... 

15 0 0 

.... 

1 5 per ce^ t 

de. 

0 15 0 

0 3 0 

— 

0 6,25 

0 1,25 


48 0 0 

12 0 0 


80 0 

20 0 


15 0 0 

7 21 0 

0 20 0 

25 0 

12 0 

0 8,3.3 

0 40 0 

(» 4 0 

.... 

1 4,67 

0 1,67 

0 0 0 

1 16 0 

free 

15 0 

2 2,07 

froe 

10 0 

1 0 0 


1(1 8 

1 ft 


0 10 0 

0 2 0 

0 0 1 

0 4,IG 

0 83 

0 0,35 

.... 

12 0 0 

free 

.... 

20 0 

free 

50 0 0 

12 24 0 

do. 

06 4 

23 0 

do. 

VO 0 0 

4 0 0 

free 

do. 

26 4 

6 8 

free 

do. 

0 10 0 

0 2 0 

0 0 1 

0 4,10 

0 0,83 

0 0 35 

0 10 0 

0 0 6 

0 0 1 

0 4.IG 

0 0,21 

0 0,35 

0 30 0 

0 1 6 


1 0,50 

0 0,63 


free 

free 

.... 

finco 

free 


33 16 0 

do.*’ 

.... 

33j per cent 

do. 

0 18 0 

0 3 0 

do. 

0 ’ft 

0 1,25 

do. 

5 0 0 

0 24 0 

0 2 B 

8 4 

0 10 

0 1,11 

0 20 0 

0 2 0 

free 

0 8,33 

0 0,83 

free 


33 16 0 

1 

do. 

33^ per cent 

do. 

0 10 0 

0 0 0 

.... 

0 4,16 

*• 0 0.21 


0 20 0 

0 1 0 

0 2 0 

0 8,33 

0 0,42 

0 0/lS 

1 32 0 

0 16 0 

free 

2 10,67 

0 6,67 

1 free 

0 40 0 

0 4 0 


6 1 4,67 

0 1,67 


3 0 0 

1* 10 0 

free 

4 5,.34 

2 2,6^* 

do. 

U 30 0 

0 6. 0 
free 

do. 

1 3 

0 2,5 
free 

do. 

rii’ 0 

0 6 0 


2*’1‘ 

0 25 


12 0 0 

] 12 0 

j .... 

20 0 

2 1 


3 8 0 

0 15 0 

10 0 0 


5 3,33 

0 0,25 

10 per cent 


2 0 0 

0 6 0 

0 24 0 

3 4 

0 2,5 

0 10 

10 0 

0 0 0 

1 free 

1 8 

0 2A 

free 

0 24 0 

0 6 0 

do. 

0 10 

0 2,5 

do. 

10 0 0 

! 2 0 0 

do. 

• • • • f 

3 4 

do. 


(eontinued) 
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ARTICLES. 


BaskeU of materiald not otherwise 

specified 100 r.d. 

Basketmakers' work not otherwise 

specified do. 

Bast mats dozen 

Bast and bast ropes lispuudi 

for daunage, say mats do. 

Battens. — See Wood. 

Bay berries lb. 

leares do. 

Beans ; viz., garden beans do. 

field beans of all sorts pay the 

same duty as neas 
Bedclothes. — See Clothes. 

Beef, salted and dried.— See Pro- 
visions. 

Beer, porter, and strong ale kan 

• other surra of malt liquors.... do. 

The bottles pay duty separately. — 

See Glass. 

Bers, alive in hives 

Berberry mot lispund 

Berries not specified. — See Fruits. 

' Birds, alive or killed, eatable each 

Bird-lime.-^Seu Glue. 

Bilmuth lb. 

Bistre. — See Ilone-black. 

Blankets.— See Woven woollen goods. 
Bleeding and cupping instruments. 

— Sec Instruments. 

Blood, ox-blood, and of other ani- 

mala tfokansj 

Bole, white or red, and Terra Si- 

gillata lb. 

Bombasett. — See Woollen woven 
' goods. 

Botnbasiii. — See llalf-silk ditto. 

Bombasin lustre.- Sec Woven goods 
half woollen. 

Bone, ivory, unwrought do. 

ditto, wrought, . .: do. 

whalebone, It u wrought (fins)., do. 

— — ditto, wrought (ditto) do. 

— — all other sorts, uuwrougbt.,lispuud 

ditto, wrought lb. 

Bonnets. — See Cars. 

Bone-black, bone-ashes, and wood- 

soot or bistre lispund 

Book-gold. — See Gold. 

B.jok-ailver. — See Silver. 

Books in foreign languages, and 
charts, music, or notes, and 

drawing-books 

billies given to the Swedish 

Bible Society 

in 8wedi^b print IflO r.d 

iMui lid, blank or of ruled paper., do ' 

Borax lb. 

Botilos. — See Glass. 

Buttle cases, besides duty on the 

liquors 100 r.d. 

Bouillon de poche lb. 

Bran all sorts lispund 

Brandy. — See Spirits. 

Bntxs. - See Metals. 

Brass nails Ib.j 

thread. — See Thread. 

Brazil wood. — See Colours. 

Bread, of wlieat do. 

— — of rye do 

Bricks, fireproof 1000 pieces 

clinkers do. 

—— (HimmoQ for building do. 

— - tiles, glazed or nngluzed do. 

Brimstone, sulphur lispund 

— — flower of lb, 

acid sulphuric acid do. 

Bristles.— See Hair. I 

Broad and flat fish.— See Fbh. 

Bronze. — See Metals. 


In Swedish Money. 


Official 

Value. 


r.d. sh. r. 


0 24 0 


0 7 0 
0 0 0 
0 12 0 


1 0 0 
0 24 0 


0 24 0 

0 30 0 
0 32 0 


6 0 0 
0 4 0 


2 4 
8 0 
0 40 
J 10 
0 12 
0 30 


0 40 0 


2 0 0 
0 24 0 


0 4 0 
0 2 0 

24 0 0 
20 0 0 
15 0 0 
20 32 0 

1 10 0 
0 10 0 
0 0 0 


Import 

Duty. 


r.d. sh. r. 

33 10 0 

33 16 0 
0 6 0 
0 2 6 
free 


0 10 
0 16 
0 2 0 


0 12 0 
0 6 0 


free 
0 8 0 


0 G 0 
0 4 0 


0 14 0 
0 0 3 


0 .5 0 

1 24 0 

0 3 0 

0 12 0 

free 
0 9 0 


0 10 0 


free 

do. 

20 0 0 
25 0 0 
0 2 0 


33(16 0 
0 20 0 
0 5 0 


Export 

Duty. 


r.d. sh. r. 

free 

do. 

do. 

do. 

do. 

free 


free 
0 8 0 


0 0 3 
0 0 4 


0 10 
0 1 
0 0 


free 
0 0 4 
free 
0 1 0 
free 


do. 


frto 

do. 


free 

do. 

0 0 2 


free 


do. 

do. 

do. 

f^ree 

do. 

0 1 0 
0 0 OA 
free 


In Sterling. 

Official 

Value. 

Import 

Duty. 

Export 

Duty. 

s. d. 

s. d. 

«. d. 


33^ per cen 

t free 

o*io' 

do. 

0 2,5 

0 1 
free 

do. 

do. 

do. 

do. 

0 2,02 

0 2,5 

0 5 

0 0,42 

0 0,03 

0 1 

do. 

1 8 

0 10 

0 5 

0 2,5 

do. 

do. 

o’io 

free 

0 3,33 

du. 

0 3.33 

0 10 

0 2,5 

0 0,125 

1 1,34 

0 1,67 

0 0,14 

10 0 

0 5,83 

0 1,26 

0 1,67 

0 0,105 


3 4 

13 4 

1 4,67 

2 ‘2,b7 

0 5 

1 3 

0 2,2 

2 0 

0 1,25 

0 5 
free 

0 4 

free 

0 0,14 
free 

0 0,42 
free 

1 4,67 

0 4,16 

do. 

.... 

free 

do. 

o'io’ 

do. 

20 per cent 
25 per cent 

0 1,04 

do. 

do. 

0 10 

13J per cent 

0 8,2-10 

0 2,33 

do. 

do.i 

0 0,07 

1 3 

0 5 

free 

0 1,67 

0 0,83 

33 4 

33 4 

25 0 

55 0,67 4 
2 0 

0 4,10 

0 2,5 

0 0,83 

0 0,42 

10 0 

0 8 

8 4 

16 8 

0 6^ 

0 0,42 
i-i 0 0,21 

do. 

do. 

do. 

do. 

do. 

0 0,42 

0 0,018 
free 


(eoniinued) 
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ARTIG LES. 


China root lb* 

Chancleliem 100 r.d. 

Chloride of liine.>^See Salt. 

Chocolate 

Cider kan 

Cindera barrel 

Coke <lo< 

Cinnamon, caasia buda, and caKsia 

lignea Ib.j 

Clay 

Cliiikt ra. — See Bricks. 

Cloi ka, wall and table clocks dp.. 

Clock faces, and other parts of clocks 

and watches do. 

strings gut dozen 

chains. — See Chains. 

Cloth.— See Woren woollen goods. 
Clothes, wearing apparel, linen and 
iM'dclothes, not spe. ificd : 

new, women's, of stuff, allowed 

to be imported 100 r.d. 

N.B. — The value is fix.'d by that of 
the materials of which they are 
made, with *25 per cent thereon. 
The lacr paying duty separately. 

— other sorts 

old, used, which seafaring peo- 
ple and travellers bring with 

them for own use 

Cloves Ib.j 

Goals barrel 

Cobalt ore 1b.| 

— — ineial do. 

Crystalware. — See Glass. 

Cryatalli turtari.— See Argol. 

Gr.-wa do. 

Cociiineal.— See Colours. 

Cod fish, salted.— See Dried fisb. 

Coffee do. 

— burnt, and all biircit vegetable 

siihstaticea, applies 'jle for sub- 
stitutes for the same do. 

Cognac.— See Spirits. 

Coin, gold, silver, or copper 

C<*k« a.— See Cinders. 

Colours and dye materials : 

aniiBttu Ih. 

auripigment do. 

Brazil wo <d, rasped or gtouud.do. 

brown ochre do, 

rarmiue do, 

rhanx metallique do. 

■ ■ China ink, India ink do 

cinnabar do. 

cochineal do. 

■ ■■ - indigo do. 

kerrnes do. 

madder^ do. 

— mountain green do. 

colour shells in i.oxcs box 

Orleans do. 

I'ernambuco wood do. 

powder blue or btue starch... do, 

quercitron do. 

—— red lead do. 

red Ochre barrel | 

— — safflower lb. 

• sandal wood, ground do. 

sapaa ditto do. 

aaw-won. lispund 

sumach lb.| 

— — smalta do. 

umber do. 

— - verdigris do. 

— — white lead do. 

— woad do. 

— yellow berries (Grains d’ Avig- 
non) do. 

— yellow lead do. 

yellow ochre do. 


In Swedish Money. 

In Sterling. 

Official 

Import 

Export 

Official 

Import 

Export 

Value- 

Duty. 

Duty. 

Value. 

Duty. 

Duty. 

r.d. sh 

. r. 

r.d 

sh 

r. 

r.d. sh. r. 

s. d. 

s. 

d. 

r. d. 

0 7 

0 

0 

0 

8 

.... 

0 2,02 

0 

0,28 


.... 


33 

16 

0 

free 

... . 

33| per cent 

free 

1 0 

0 

0 

16 

0 

do. 

1 8 

0 

6,67 

do. 

1 0 

0 

0 

12 

0 

do. 

1 8 

0 

5 

do. 

0 3*2 

0 

0 

8 

0 

do. 

1 1.34 

0 

3,33 

do. 

P 3‘2 

0 

0 

4 

0 

do. 

1 1,34 

0 

1,67 

do. 

1 12 

a 

0 

8 

0 

...» ' 

2 1 

0 

3,33 




free 


free 

.... 

free 

do. 

5 0 

0 

1 

10 

0 

do. 

8 4 

1 

8 

do. 

40 10 

0 

2 

10 

0 

do. 

.... 

3 

4 

do. 

1 4 

0 

0 

16 

0 

do. 

1 0,67 

0 

0,67 

do. 

.... 


33 

16 

0 

do. 

.... 

33^ per cent 

do. 

.... 


prohibited 

do. 


prohibited 

do. 



free 


do. 


free 

do. 

0 3!i 

0 

0 

5 

0 


1 3 

0 

2,8 


1 0 

0 

0 

4 

0 

free 

1 8 

0 

1 

do. 

3 0 

0 

1 

0 

0 

0 1 0 

5 0 

1 

R 

0 0,63 

16 0 

0 

4 

0 

0 

0 4 0 

26 8 

0 

S 

0 1,67 

0 20 

0 

0 

4 

0 

.... 

0 8,33 

0 

2 


0 12 

0 

0 

3 

0 

.... 

0 5 

0 

1,25 


0 1*2 

0 

0 

6 

0 

.... 

0 5 

0 

2,5 


.... 


free 


free 

.... 

free 

free 

0 30 

0 

0 

3 

0 


1 0,5 

0 

1,25 


0 40 

0 

0 

4 

0 


1 4,67 

0 

1,67 


0 3 

0 

0 

0 

8 

.... 

0 1,-25 

0 

0,33 


0 2 

0 

0 

0 

5 

.... 

2, *22 

0 

0,13 


54 0 

0 

4 

0 

0 


00 0 

6 

8 


16 0 

0 

4 

0 

0 

o’ 8* 0 

26 8 

0 

8 

0 3,33 

*2 1*2 

0 

0 

15 

0 

.... 

3 9 

0 

6,07 


2 4 

0 

0 

10 

0 


3 .1,67 

0 

4,16 


6 0 

0 

0 

16 

0 

• • . . 

10 0 

0 

6.67 


3 0 

0 

0 

4 

0 


5 0 

0 

1,75 


2 44 

0 

0 

14 

0 


4 10.33 

0 

5,83 


0 12 

0 

0 

0 

0 

.... 

0 5 

0 

0 *21 

j 

0 32 

0 

0 

4 

0 


1 1.34 

0 

1,67 


0 32 

0 

0 

8 



1 1,34 

0 

3,33 


0 30 

0 

. o' 

3 



1 0,5 

0 

1,‘25 


0 16 

0 

0 

4 

0 

• .... 

0 6,67 

0 

1,67 


0 13 

0 

0 

6 

0 

free 

0 7.5 

0 

2,5 

free 

0 5 

0 

0 

0 

0 


0 2,08 

0 

0.21 


0 H 

0 

0 

1 

0 


0 3,33 

0 

0,42 


5 16 

0 

1 

0 

0 

0 2 0 

8 4 

1 

8 

0 0,83 

1 0 

0 

0 

1 

6 


1 8 

0 

0,63 


0 G 

0 

0 

0 

6 


0 2,5 

0 

0,21 


0 10 

0 

2 

2 

0 


0 4,16 

0 

0,83 


1 0 

0 

0 

12 

0 

free 

1 8 

0 

5 

free 

0 4 

0 

0 

1 

0 


0 1,67 

0 

0,42 


0 18 

0 

0 

3 

0 

free 

0 7,5 

0 

1,*25 

do. 

0 7 

0 

0 

0 

8 


0 2,92 

0 

0,*28 


0 28 

0 

0 

4 

6 

.... 

1 1,34 

0 

1.88 


0 8 

0 

0 

2 

0 

.. 

0 3,33 

0 

0,83 


0 5 

0 

0 

0 

8 

free 

0 2,5 

vO 

0,*2H 

do. 

0 20 

0 

0 

2 

0 


0 8,33 

0 

0,83 


0 20 

0 

0 

5 

0 

.... 

0 8,33 

0 

2,08 


0 2 

0 

0 

0 

6 

.... 

U 0,18 

0 

0,18 

do. 


(cotttinued) 
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In Swedish Money. 


In Sterling. 


ARTICLES.' 


Culnura and dye materials-^coiiftMUrd. 

— all other aorta of colours not 

apecilted lb. 

Collectioiia of natural hiatoncal*cu* 

rioaitiea for 

Compaasea, carpenters* loatrumenta 

100 r.d. 

Confectionary lb. 

Copal do. 

Copper wire.— See Wire. 

Cupper, raw akeppund 

r* fined, in cakca, ruao copper. . do. 

— — forged, rolled, or caat : 

■— > plates, sheets, coined and Hun- 
gai^'an and cast cakes do. 

■ bottoms, latteu of all diuieii- 
sioiis, cast nails and other ar> 
tides partly manufactured .... do. 

copper ware, wholly manLfac- 

tured lispund 

— old used, broken up and rop> 

per ashen BkeppaDd| 

Copperas. — See Vitriol. 

Copperplaie prints, stamps, and 

lithographic works 100 r.d 

Copperplate ink lb. 

Corals, un wrought do. 

— ditto, wrought do. 

Cordage, new lispund 

taken by Swedish vessels in 
foreign countries to supply lost 
cordage, if not used on the 

voyage home do. 

Gordef. — See iVovea goods of cotton. 
Corda.— See Fringes. 

Corduroy.— See Ditto. 

Coriander seed lbi| 

Corks, cut grossl 

Corkwood lispund 

Corn.— See Crain. 

Cottons.— See Woven goods. 

Cotton raw, cotton wool Ib.j 

Cowries.— See Shells. 

Cows' hair. — See H air. 

Crape.— See Woven goods. 

Crucibles lispund 

Cubebs lu.| 

Cupping instruments. — See Instru- 
meuts. 

Currants do. 

Cui tains, blinds of painted calico .. do. 

Cutlery, Ales .do. 

razors each 

— penknives do. 

— ditto, other sorts and forks, not 

specified 100 r.d. 

■ needles.— See Needles 

— scissors i 00 r.d. 

— steel ware, nut otherwise i>pe> 

cibed do. 

Cuttie-boiie lb. 

Damask. — See Wov«n goods. 

Dates do. 

Deals. — bee Wood. 

Decorations, plateaus, with all 
tiiereto belonging, and all or- 

iiam«-nis not specified lOO r.d. 

Delf, or eartbeDW,«re. —hep Forceiaiu. 
Desman.— See Musk. 

Detonating caps lOO r.d. 

Diaper, bee Woven goods, liiieii. 
Dimity.— See Woven goods, cotton. 
Doffel — See Wuveo g«MiOs, woollen. 

Down lispund 

Dragou>blood.— See i>olu\£is. 

Dutch rushes, pewter grass, or shave 

gra-8 Ib.l 

Dyewood, unrasped, ok ilt sons . luo r.a, 
Karth fruits.— See Fruits. 

polish.ng .lb. 

Eels— See Fish. 


Uflicial 

Value. 

Import 

Duty. 

Export 

Duty. 

Official 

Value. 

Import 

Duty. 

Export 

Ditty. 

r.d. sh 

.r. 

r.d. sh 

.r. ! 

r.d. sh. r. 

1. 

d. 

f. d. 

s. d. 

1 0 

0 

0 4 

0 

free 

1 

8 

0 1,33 

free 



free 


.... 


... 

free 




25 0 

0 

free 


s a • 

25 per cent 

do. 

1 0 

0 

0 12 

® i 

, do. 

1 

8 

0 5 

do. 

1 0 

0 

0 2 

6 1 

0 0 6 

1 

8 

0 1 

0 0,21 

75 0 

0 

5 0 

0 

18 36 0 

125 

0 

8 4 

31 6 

125 0 

0 

20 0 

0 

6 0 0 i 

208 

4 

33 4 

8 4 





, i 


1 



106 32 

0 

33 16 

0 

1 32 0 

277 

0,34 

Cl 

Cl 

CD 

2 10 







e 



Si 

lOG 32 

0 

8 10 

0 

free 

277 

*9,34 

83 4 

free 

12 24 

0 

3 0 

0 

do. 

20 

10 

5 2 

do. 

100 0 

0 

16 32 

0 

16 32 0 

166 

a 

27 9,32 

27 9,32 



5 0 

0 

free 



5 per cent 

free 

1 12 

0 

0 4 

0 



2 

i 

0 1,67 


0 10 

0 

free 


.... 

free 

0 1,07 


9 0 

0 

0 40 

0 

free 

15 

0 

1 44 

do. 

4 24 

0 

prohibited 

do. 

7 

G 

prohibited 

do. 

4 0 

G 

0 36 

0 

.... 

6 

8 

1 3 

1 


0 10 

0 

0 2 

0 


0 

4,16 

0 0,83 


1 0 

0 

0 0 

0 


1 

8 

0 2,5 


2 24 

0 

free 


.... 

4 

3,06 

free 


.... 


do. 




... 

. do- 1 


0 30 

0 

0 3 

0 

free 

1 

3 

0 1,25 

free 

1 0 

0 

0 8 

0 

.... 

1 

8 

0 3,33 


0 12 

0 

0 3 

0 

free 

0 

5 

0 1,25 


0 40 

0 

0 10 

0 

.... 

1 

4,67 

0 4,16 

do. 

1 12 

0 

0 6 

0 

free 

2 

1 

0 2,5 

do. 

1 10 

0 

0 10 

0 

do. 

2 

2,67 

0 6.07 

do. 

0 32 

0 

0 8 

0 

do. 

1 

1,34 

0 3,33 

do. 

.... 


33 16 

0 

i; 

do. 



33j( per cent 

do. 





do. 


. .. 


do. 



33 16 

0 

do. 



33| percent 

do. 

.... 


33 10 

0 

do. 



do.. 

do. 

0 C2 

0 

0 1 

0 

.... 

0 

5 

0 0,42 


0 20 

0 

• 

0*4 

0 

.... 

0 

8,33 

1 0 1,6 

1 




33 16 

0 

free 



33^ per cent 

do. 

1 



33 10 

0 

do. 

«' 


do. 

do. 



« 





t 


10 0 

0 

2 0 

0 

0 24 0 

10 

8 

3 4 

0 10 

0 IT 

0 

0 1 

8 

0 0 2 

0 

7,070 

0 0,7 

0 0,08 

.... 


1 0 

0 

.... 

• 

... 

1 per cent 


0 0 

0 

0 0 

3 


1 

2,5 

0 0,105 

i 
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SWEDISH TARIFF, 


825 





In Swedish Money. 



In Sterling. 


ARTICLES. 

Official 

Value. 

Import 

Duty. 

Export 

Duty. 

Ofiicial 

Value. 

Import 

Duty. 

Export 

Duty. 


r.d 

.sb. 

. r. 

r.d. ah. 

. r. 

r.d. sh. r. 

s. 

d. 

il. 

S. f/. 

EsgM score 

Elder iuico. — See Juice. 

0 

18 

0 

0 6 

0 

free 

0 

7,5» 

0 2,5 

free 

Embroidery in gold and silver, true.lod 

2 

4 

0 

0 32 

0 

do. 

3 

6,67 

1 0,50 

do. 

ditto ditto, base do. 

■ ■■■ canvass, catgut, linen, and bolt- 
ing.c1oth, not exceeding a ^ of an 
ell wide 

1 20 

0 

0 20 

0 

do. 

2 

4,33 

0 8,33 

do. 

of silk and cotton ell 

0 

30 

0 

0 G 

0 

do. 

1 

0,60 

0 2,5 

do. 

■ ■■ of wool do. 

of cotton, flax, or hemp, single 

0 

15 

0 

0 3 

0 

do. 

0 

0,25 

0 1,25 

do. 

or mixed do. 

For greater breadths the duty of cus- 
toms and other imposts are increased 
in proportion. 

I 0 

10 

0 

0 2 

0 

do. 

0 

4,10 

0 0,83 

do. 

Erat-ry lb. 

0 

4 

0 

0 0 

2 

.... 

0 

1,07 

0 0,070 


Enamel, in cakes do. 

5 

0 

(» 

0 12 

0 

.... 

8 

4 

0 5 


Engraving ink do. 

Essences. — See Oil, volatile. 

1 

12 

0 

0 4 

0 

.... 

2 

1 

0 1,07 

do. 

Etui m cases 100 r.d. 




25 0 

0 

fiee 

. 


25 per cent 

Fans lb. 

20 

0 

0 

3 0 

0 

do. 

1 

13,4 

5 0 

do. 

Feathers, ornamental ostrich ..... do. 

1 100 

0 

0 

15 0 

0 


lGt> 

8 

25 0 

du. 

Dtlimr sorts do. 

50 

0 

0 

15 0 

0 

free 

83 

4 

26 0 

do. 

— — picked lispund 

H 

0 

0 

2 0 

0 

0 4 0 

1.3 

4 

• 3 4 

0 1,07 

unpicked.. do. 

Fo11s.r- See Furs and skins. 

Felt. — See Woven goods. 

4 

0 

0 

1 0 

0 

0 2 0 

r> 

8 

I K 

0 0,83 

I 

Fennel seed lb. 

0 

10 

0 

0 2 

0 


0 

4,16 

0 0,83 


Figs do. 

0 

8 

0 

0 2 

0 


0 

3,33 

0 1 

free 

Files do. 

See aliove, and Cutlery. 

Filtering stones. — See Stones. 

Fish, fresh 

1 

12 

0 

0 G 

free 

0 

free 

do. 

2 

1 

0 2,5 

free 

saHed, or pickled anchovies ....lb. 

- — ■ ditto codfi.sh, ling, and cod- 

0 

28 

0 

! 0 8 

0 


0 

J 1 ,66 

0 3,33 

do. 

k'.vg bar. 

1.5 

0 

0 

2 21 

0 

0 G 0 

25 

0 

4 2 

0 25 

- — ditto salmon do. 

— — ditto herrings, in kegs of 1-8 

30 

0 

0 

0 32 

0 

0 12 0 

50 

0 

11 1,34 

0 5 

of 1-10 barrel 1-10 bar. 

1 

32 

0 

0 8 

0 

0 0 K 

2 

0.(i4 

0 3,33 

0 0,28 

—— ditto, in other packages barrel 

— ■ ditto, strumming (fre sb-water 

8 

0 

0 

0 32 

0 

0 .3 0 

13 

4 

1 . 1,34 

0 1,25 

herring} do. 

10 

0 

0 

1 0 

0 

0 4 0 

10 

8 

1 8 

0 1,07 

other sorts of salted fish do, 

dried or smoked lub, or cod-fish 

20 

0 

0 

2 0 

0 

1 0 8 0 

33 

4 

3 4 

0 3,33 

lispund 

1 

16 

0 

0 10 

0 

0 0 8 

2 

2,67 

0 4,16 

0 0,28 

ditto, salmon and eel do. 

6 

0 

0 

2 0 

0 

0 3 0 

10 

0 

3 4 

0 1,25 

ditto, ling, codling, &c do. 

— — other sorts of Uri^ or smoked 

1 

32 

0 

0 10 

0 

0 0 8 

2 

y,34 

0 6,67 

0 0,28 

fish do. 

3 

16 

0 

0 20 

0 

0 1 0 

5 

6,07 

0 8,33 

U 0,63 

skin, undressed lb. 

0 20 

0 

0 2 

0 

.... 

0 

8,33 

0 0,83 


- ditto, dressed do. 

bone.— See Hone. 

0 32 

0 

0 4 

0 

.... 

1 

1,34 

0 1,67 


Fishing-hooks do. 

Flannel. — See Woollen woven goods. 

10 

0 

0 

0 24 

0 

free 

10 

8 

0 10 

free 

Flax, undressed lispund 

4 

0 

0 

1 8 

0 

do. 

G 

8 

1 8 

do. 

— — dressed do. 

Flies, Spanish.— See Cautharides. 

FlinU^ agate.— See Agate. 

8 

0 

0 

1 

2 0 

0 

du. 

13 

4 

3 4 

do. 

cut 100 fdcces 

0 

12 

0 

0 1 

0 

0 0 2 

5 

0 

0 0,42 

0 0,70 

stone, nnwrought barrel 

Flour of grain. — See Grain. 

of vegetable substances, not 

coming under the dei;.)mination 
of corn or grain, not otherwise 

2 

0 

0 

free 


free 

• 

free 

free 

1 

free 

specified Ib. 

0 

18 

0 

0 0 

0 

0 0 2 

0 

7,5 

0 2,5 ' 

0 0,70 

Flowers, artificial do. 

50 

0 

0 

15 0 

0 

free 

83 

4 

25 0 

free 

— dri^, all sorts do. 

— — . bulbs do. 

0 

20 

0 

0 2 
free 

0 

0 0 2 
free 

0 

8,33 

0 0/)3 
free 

0 0,70 

free 

Foil, or tinfoil do. 

1 

6 

0 

0 12 

n 

.... 

1 

8 

0 5 


Forms, sugar m'Ailds do. 

printing forms 100 r.d. 

French lawn. — See Woven goods. 
Frieze. — See Woollen woven goods. 
Fringes, galloons, and bobbins of 

0 

1 

0 

0 (f 
10 0 

2 

0 

free 

do. 

0 

0,42 

0 0,70 

10 percent 

do. 

do. 

gold or silver, true lod 

2 

4 

0 

0 21 

0 

do. 

3 

4 

0 10 

do. 

ditto ditto, bane do. 

1 

20 

0 

0 IG 

0 

do. 

2 

2,67 

0 6,67 

do. 

bobbins of silk lb. 

ditto of woollen, cotton, and 

20 

0 

0 

G 32 

0 

do.. 

33 

4 

11 '1,31 

do. 

linen yarn do. 

Fruit, preserved, not specified.— 

See Confectionery. 

4 

0 

0 

1 10 

0 

do. 

0 

8 

2 2,07 

do. 
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ARTICLES. 


Fruits and berries, not spvciffad. 

ficsh earth-fruitfl barrel 

ditto tree-fniits do. 

preserved in brandy or vinegur.. lb. 

dried earth-fruits lispund 

ditto tree-fruitB do 

Furs. — See Skins. 

0a1an)£al. — See (.atgant. 

(<algant, or galaugu root Ib. 

Galley tiles, ail sorts 100 r.d.' 

Galloons. -See Fringes. 

Gallf. or galltiuts Ib.l 

(raiiiboge. — See Colours. 

Gau'/.ti.— See Woven goods. 

Geese, pickled l>ld barrelj 

smoked each 

Geneva. — See Spirits. 

Gentian root 1b.| 

German tinder, or amadou do. 

Ginger, dried do. 

preserved do. 

Gingliam, — See VVovi-n goods. 

Glass, pots, pliiiils, and bottles, 

under one-lburtii kan.. .. 100 pieces! 

ditto, one-fourth and to one- 

biilf kan do. 

■ ■ — ditto, of larger si/e do. 

— — - bottles, pots, and phials, with 

wine, brandy, liquor, porter, 

ale, or beer in lUem 

— — chemical 

rhaiidelier gfass Ib. 

-> — look<ng-gl:iss, iinground. or the 

raw ni'iterial ..100 r.d. 

' ditto ground without tinfoil... do. 

ditto, ditto with ditto do. 

optical, loose and not set Ib. 

citto, mounted, spectacles and | 

liorgiiets loo r.d. 

■ ■- optical, ether sorts do. 

— — - window-glass, green 120 panes' 

ditto, whiti! do. 

for watches do. 

other sorts not specified Ib.j 

spar, uiigroiind ilo. 

■ ditto, ground do. 

broken 100 r.d. 

Globes do. 

Gloves, all sorts lb. 

Glue, strong glue do. 

birdlime do. 

>—■ isinglass do. 

Gold, un wrought 

wrnnglit lod 

leaf gold, true. . . .a book of 2-1 or 2(1 

leaves 

— — . ditto, base a bundle of 12 books 

aurum mosaic, or p iwder gold 

lispuud 

stuff.— See Woven goods. 

wire.— See I'hread. 

Grafting wax lb. 

Grain : 

com, unground, buckwheat, .barrel 

ditto ditto, oats do. 

ditto ditto, wheat do. 

ditto ditto, barley do. 

ditto ditto, malt do. 

— — dithi ditto, rye do. 

ditto ditto, peas do. 

Ground grits and flour pay duty on 
importation the same as the grain 
whereof it is grbund, with 10 perl 
cent additional, taking 12 lispuiids 
of flour equal to a barrel of wheat, 
rye. barley, aVid peas, 8 li.«spund<<' 
of flour to a barrel of oats, and uf 
grits of buckwheat and barley, 8 
lispunds ; and ditto of oats, 6 iis- 
punds to the barrel, of those re- 
spective sorts of grq^ii. 


In Swedish Money. 

In Sterling. 

1 Official 

Import 

Export 

Official 

Import 

^port 

Duty. 

Value. 

Duty. 

Duty. 

Value. 

Duty. 

r d. sb 

. r. 

r.d. sh. r. 

r.d. sh. r. 

s. 

ti. 

s. d. 

s. d. 

3 0 

0 

0 36 0 

free 

5 

0 

1 3 

free 

0 0 

0 

2 0 0 

do. 

10 

0 

8 4 

do. 

0 .38 

0 

0 9 0 

do. 

1 

3 

0 41 

do. 

2 24 

0 

0 .30 0 

do. 

4 

2 

1 1,11 

do. 

S 0 

0 

1 12 (0 

do. 

8 

4 

2 1 

do. 

0 10 

0 

0 t 0 


0 

4,16 

0 0,42 




33 16 0 



33j per cent 


0 28 

0 

0 2 0 < 

• 

0 

11,66 

0 0,83 







• 



^2 24 

0 

0 to 0 

free 

« 

2 

1 4,67 

do. 

0 at: 

0 

0 12 0 

do. 

1 

3 

0 5 

do. 

0 A 

0 

0 0 10 


0 

3,33 

0 0.35 


0 24 

0 

0 H <1 

free 

0 

10 

0 3,3.3 

do. 

0 9 

0 

0 1 10 


0 

4 

0 0,83 


1 10 

0 

0 16 0 

.... 

2 

2,67 

0 7 


2 0 

0 

0 32 0 

free 

3 

4 

1 1,.34» 

do. 

7 0 

0 

2 16 0 

do. 

11 

8 

3 10,67 

do. 

14 0 

0 

4 32 0 

do. 

23 

4 

5 0,34 

do. 



free 




free 




do. 

free 



do. 

do. 

0 24 

0 

0 4 0 

do. 

0 

io* 

0 1,67 

do. 

.... 


13 0 0 

do. 


... 

15 per cent 

(lo. 



20 0 0 

do. 


. . • 

20 pi;r cent 

t. 



2.5 0 0 

do. 



25 per cent 

2 0 

0 

0 20 0 

do. 

3* 

*4* 

0 8,33 

do. 



25 0 0 

do. 


... 

25 per cent 

do. 



.5 0 0 

do. 


. . . • 

5 per rent 

do. 

40 0 

0 

G 32 0 

dn. 

66* 

8 

1 1 1,31 

do. 

00 0 

0 

10 32 0 

do. 

100 

0 

27 9,34 

do. 

2 0 

0 

0 12 0 

do. 

3 

4 

0 5 

do. 

1 0 

0 

0 A 0 

do. 

1 

8 

0 3,33 

do. 

I 21 

0 

0 18 0 

.... 

2 

0 

0 7,5 


.3 0 

0 

0 36 0 


5 

0 

1 .3 




free 

.5 0 0 


. . . 

free 

5 per cent 



10 0 0 

free 

. 

. . . 

10 per cent 

free 

18* *0* 

0 

.3 0 0 

do. 

30 

0 

5 0 

do. 

0 12 

0 

0 4 0 

do. 

0 

s 

0 2 

do. 

0 32 

0 

0 8 0 


1 

1,34 

0 4 


5 0 

0 

0 16 0 

• • • • 

8 

4 

0 8 


.... 


free 

frtiG 



free 

do. 

20 0 

0 

10 0 

do. 

33* 

*4* 

1 8 

do. 

0 40 

0 

0 8 0 


1 

4,67 

0 4,10 


O 24 

0 

0 6 0 

.... 

0 

10 

0 2,5 


' 2 0 

0 

0 20 0 

« 

.... 

3 

4 

0 8 


0 2.0 

0 

0 7 0 

free 

1 

3 A 

0 3 

do. 

5 0 

0 

1 0 0 

i 

8 

4 

1 8 


3 16 

0 

0 32 0 


S 

7 

1 1 


10 0 

0 

2 0 0 

.... 

16 

8 

3 4 


} 5 0 

0 

10 0 

.... r 

8 

4 

1 8 


6 .32 

0 

♦J 16 0 

• . « • 

11 

1 

2 3tt 


0 40 

1 

0 

18 0 


9 

6 

1 

2 1 
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ARTICLES. 


In Sweditfb Money. 


In Sterling. 


Official 

Vnlue. 


Import Export 

Duty. Duty. 


r.d. ah. r. 


r.d. ah. r. 


r.d. ah. r. 


Official 

Value. 


s. «/. 


Import 

Duty. 


.V. rf. 


The duty on corn» ground and un. 

S 'ound* may be increaaed, dimin- 
bed, or entirely repealed by hia 
Majesty, as circumstances may re- 
quire, for the good of the country. 
The augmented duty Lis Majesty 
may stipulate for iui}>ort of grain, 
above what this tarilf states, is to bo 
paid for all grain from any foreign 
ports or place whatsoever. The 
rate of import and export duty 021 
grain to be reckoned till further or- 
ders hereon. 

All sorts of grain arc free ft m town 
duos un exportation. 


Grapes lb. 

Grass, not otherwise specified 

mats and ropes lUO r.d.| 

*litto, for dll Ullage and emballage 
Griudstone. — See Stone. 

Grits, all sorts, not above named. — See] 
Grain. 

Groats or grits, rice.— See Rice. 

all oilier .orts, except ol grain.. lb. 

Guitars.— See Musical Instrunieiits. 
Gum arable, tragacaiitli, Senegal, 

and cherry-tree do. 

Gummi copal.— See Copal. 

elastienm. — See ludian rubber. 

— — — lacna. — See Shellac. 

— — saiidarau. — See Saudarac. 
Gunpowder, when by special per- 
ni.Mslou allowed for exportu- 

tion 100 lbs. 

Gyp.!jm skeppurid 

- — stone do. 

cast 100 r.d. 

Hair, bristles lispund 

beaver or castor (b. 

camel or Angora goK do. 

— - hare anil rabbit do. 

horses’ tails and mano do. 

— human do. 

ox and cow iispund 

all other sorts not specified ... do. 

Handicrafts, artificers, and manu- 
facturers’ wares 

Hats, Italian straw each] 

— — other straw do. 

— — ditto, of wool, hair, or silk .... do. 

— — ditto, of leather, whalebone, 

paper, wood roots, dec each] 

Hay skeppuiid 

Hemp do. 

Hinges l»» r.d. 

Hooks, fishing. — See Fishing-huoks. 
Horses. — See Animals. 

Horse tails and manes. — See Hair. 

Honey 1b. 

Hoofs of cattle .lispund, 

Hooks and eyes 100 r.d.j 

Hops lispund 

Horn, unwrought lb 

— iu plates do. 

•— worked do. 

ditto, other sorts do. 

Japanned ware, of wood lot .d. 

— — other sortg do. 

Jewels, set or not set 

Images, cast, sculptured, ortuoulded.do. 

ditto, made by Swedish artists.. do. 

Implements, tools, instrumeutK, ma- 
chinery, Ulc , not otherwise spe- 
cified do. 

— — imported by permission of the 
College of Commerce, for any 

special declared purpose do. 

imported as patterns or models 

Indian rubber, caoutchouc 1b. 

Irik, printing do. ! 


0 iS 0 


0 6 0 

0 30 0 


m 0 0 
13 0 0 
3 0 0 

20 *0 0 

.10 0 0 

3 0 0 
0 1 « 0 
8 Id 0 
0 10 0 
20 0 0 


10 0 0 
3 0 0 
10 0 0 

,600 
5 0 0 
50 0 0 


0 0 0 

3 16 0 

5''o’ 0 
0 16 0 
0 24 0 
16 0 0 

4 0 0 


16* 0 

0 24 0 


0 6 0 I 

free j 
25 0 0 
free 


0 2 0 


0 3 0 


prohibited 

1 24 0 
free 

33 16 0 
1 0 0 
free 
do. 

0 12 0 

0 2 G 

1 12 0 
0 6 0 
3 0 0 

prohibited 
3 0 0 
1 21 0 

2 0 0 

10 0 
free 
I 0 0 
33 16 0 


0 14 1 

0 0 I 

33 16 0 

1 24 0 
0 0 0 
0 2 0 
4 0 0 
10 0 

25 0 0 
33 J6 0 
free 

15 0 0 
free 


25 0 0 


5 0 0 
free 
0 2 0 
0 4 0 


0 0 3 
free 

0 ir 

0 2,5 
free 

do. 

do. 

06 8 

25 futr cent 
tree 

.... 

0 2,5 

0 0,83 

.... 

1 0,50 

0 1,2.5 

0 12 0 

41 8 

prohibited 

0 4 0 

23 0 

2 6 

free 

8 4 

t» 5 

.... 

33| per cent 

0 10 0 

33 1 

■ 1 8 

2 21 0 

50 0 

free 


.... 

do. 

0 4 0 

8 4 

0 8,33 

0 0 2 

0 7,3 

0 1,04 

0 4 0 

13 10,67 

2 1 

0 0 4 

1 4,67 

0 2,3 

0 JO 0 

33 4 

5 0 

free 

.... 

prohibited 

do. 

16 8 

5 0 

do. 

3 0 

2 6 

do. 

16 8 

3 4 

do. 

5 0 0 

1 8 

0 2 6 

8 4 0 

free 

0 2-1 0 

83 4 0 

1 8 

free 


33» percent 

do. 

0 3,73 

0 0,56 

0 30 0 

5 0,67 

0 5 

• free 


!3J per cent 

0 2 0 

r’-i’ 

2 6 

0 4 0 

0 6,67 

0 0,21 

0 2 0 ^ 

0 10 

0 0,83 

free 

26 8 

0 8 

do. 

6 8 

1 8 

do. 

.... 

25 per cent 

do. 

.... i 

13^ per cent 

do. 

.... 

free 

free 

.... 

15 per cent 


free 

do. 


25 per cent 

.... 

.... 

5 per cent 


1 H 

0 0,83 

free 

0 10 

0 1,67 


Export 

Duty. 

s. tf. 


0 0,103 
free 
d'.. 

tlOj 


0 5 
0 1,67 

free 
0 4,16 
4 2 

0 1,67 

0 0,07 
0 1.67 

0 0,14 
0 4,16 

free 

do. 

dc:. 

do. 

do 

0 1.01 
0 10 
free 


do. 

1 0,50 

free 

0 o,8;t 
0 1,67 
0 0,83 
free 
do. 
do. 

dll. 

do. 


do. 


do. 
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SWEDISH TARIFF. 


In Sterling. 

Official 

Value. 

Import 

Duty. 

Export 

Duty. 

s. d, 

1 1,34 

s. d. 

0 3,33 . 

«. d, 
free 


5 per cent 

do. 


do. 

do. 

10 8 

10 8 

C«8 

20 8 

713 4 

40 0 

83 4 

125 0 

410 8 

833 4 

2 2,67 

3 4 

1 8 

5 0,07 

0 K 

8 8 

27 0,34 

25 H 

83 4 

KiO 8 

do. 

do. 

do. 

do. 

do. 

do. 

do. 

do. 

do. 

do. 


. 



10 per cent 

#• 

.... 

prohibited 

prohibited 

A 



53 4 

13 4 

0 6,50 

lr> 0 

15 0 

0 8 

7 0 

prohibited 

do. 

13 4 

1 

3 4 

3 4 

40 0 

i 

in i> 

free 

40 0 

10 0 

do. 

.... 

25 percent 

do. 

83 4 

« 

10 0 

do. 

100 0 

25 0 

do. 

•j 50 0 

5 0 

« 

do. 

85 0 

8 4 

do. 


ARTICLES. 


Ink powder lb. 

Indian ink. — See Colours. * 

Indigo. — Ditto. 

loBOcts. — See Collections for Natural 
History. 

Instruments : 

surgical 1 r.d.j 

mathematical, optical, philoao- 

, pbical, and nautical, not other- 
wise specified do. 

— musical, ilutes, hautboys, and 

clarinets each] 

— guitars aud lutes do. 

violin.s do. 

violoncellos, aud buss viols ... do. 

French horns and trumpets. . . do. 

drums and kettlc-druna^ pair] 

harpsicords aud band-nrgaus . . each 

harps do. 

pianofortes, small do. 

ditto, grand do. 

others, not specified, pay duly 

equal to such of the above spe- 
cified as they may be nearest 
alike. 

N.ll. Separate articles belonging 
to the instruments pay the same 
per centage as on the instru- 
ments. 

Inventories saved from fortngn ship- 
wrecked vessels pay on the net 
produce of the sale by auc- 
tion 100 r.d. 

Ipecacuanha under Apothecary’s 
articles. 

Jalappa root ditto. 

Jcaii.->'See Woven goods, cotton. 

Iron, cast ; 

pig and ballast 

ditto, bombs, balls, cannons, 

field pieces, swivels, and mor- 
tars, as also gun carriages of 
coarser or finer quality . . skeppund 

ditto, cannons, field pieces, 

swivels, and mortars, un- 
stamped and unbored do. 

hearths above 1.^ inch thick ... do. 

ditto, old spoiled cannons and 

bombs do. 

ditto, pot«, kettles, hearths uii- 

dcr 1 A inch thick, stoves, weights, 
staucueous for grates, rails, 

&.C do. 

— — — ditto, for machinery aud parts 

thereof, sluice gates do. 

other cast-iron work not other- 
wise specified 100 r.d.i 

Iron forged, hammered, or rolled : 

ditto anchors, and anchor- 

hooks skeppund 

ditto grappling irons, grapnels, 

armbolts, hammers, rudder irons, 
ship-knees and anvils, larger or 

smaller do. 

ditto bar iron, flat, f inch thick 

and upwards, under 12 inches 
broad, longer or shorter square 
above i inch longer or shorter. . do. 

' ditto, hoop and flat'iroti under 
g inch thick, bolt and grate iron, 
rod and square iron of i inch 
and under, shear and nail iron, 
salt-pan, plates jLinch thick and 
upwards, 12 immes broad aud 

upwards do. 

Iron ore.— See Orc|^ 

wire.— See Wire. 

— ' plated.— Sec Metal:^ composed. 


In Swedish Money. 


Official 

Value- 


r.d. sh. r. 
0 32 0 


10 0 
)0 0 
4 • 0 
, 10 32 
20 0 
25 0 
50 0 
75 0 

*25(1 0 

500 0 


(> 0 0 
0 0 0 


24 0 0 
24 0 0 


Import 

Duty. 


r.d. sh. r. 
0 8 0 


0 % 


5 0 0 


1 16 0 . 
2 0 0 
10 0 

3 10 0 

4 0 0 

5 0 0 
10 32 0 
15 0 0 
50 0 u 

100 0 it 


Export 

Duty. 


4 0 0 
4 21 0 


0 0 0 
GOO 
25 0 0 

0 0 <» 


r.d. sh. r. 
free 


do. 


do. 

do.« 

do. 

do. 

do, 

do. 

do. 

du. 

do. 

do. 

do. 


prohibited | prohibited 


prohibited 

do. 


frcf, 

do. 

do. 

do. 


do. 
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ARTICLES. 


Inm platen, not tinned, nndor | of 
an inch thick, and under 0 lis- 

punds each akeppund 

ditto, exceeding U liapunda each do. 

ditto, tinned do. 

chain cablea do. 

— — all other, forged, hannuered, or 
rolled, ploughahare material, 

.apikea, naila, and lacks do. 

ditto, all manufacture and han- 
diwork in iron, not otherwiae 

specified do. 

——ditto, old iron do. 

Isinglass.— See Glue. 

Juice and electuary, elder electuary, lb. 

mulberry juice do. 

Juniper oil.—See Oil. 

berries barrel 

juice lb.] 

Ivory.— See Bone. 

black, burnt bone, or bistre 

lispnnd 

K rseymere. — See Woven goods of 

> wool. 

Knitting needles of steel lb. 

Knivetf, razors each 

— — penknives do. 

other sorts, and fork.s, not spe- 
cified 1011 r.d. I 

Knotting. — See Fringes. 

Lace, edgings, blond and tulle lace. . lb. 

other kinds do. 

Lactnus do. 

-<8»Lackered ware. — See Japanned 
ware. 

J..amphiack 100 lbs. 

wick.— See Wick. 

Lamps, of composed (or otherwise 
not specified) materials .... 100 r.d. 

Lard, of hogs or geese lb. 

Lusts, foi' shoes 

Latten brass. — See Metals. 

Lawn. — See Woven goods of flax. 

Lead, litharge.— See Litharge. 

, — ^ uii wrought, in pigs and rolls.. skcp.l 

wrought, not specified do. 

black lispnnd 

Lead, white lb. 

yellow do. 

red do. 

Leaf gold. — See Gold. 

silver. — See Silver. 

Leather, more or less dressed ; 

white skins do, 

Cordovan and Morocco, and 

other coloured or printed skins, do. 

— lackered hides and skins do. 

hides and skins, dressed, tanned 

hides and skins, sole, and for up- 
per leathers, and calf aud other 
skins, for upper leathers do. 

— fine leather, for portfolios, 

binding, etuis, && 100 r.d. 

— works of, not otherwise speci- 
fied do. 

Leeches 

Levantine.— See Woven goods, silk. 

Lees of wine 00 kam 

Lemons • 100 pieces 

juice kan 

salt or crystals of lomon-jiiice.. .Ib.j 

— — peol, dried do. 

Lentils barrel 

Letters, stamps, and types for prin- 
ters* ose .lb. 

ditto, old worn out do. 

kignam-vitm.»>See Wood. I 

liime, unslacked barrel 

slacked last] 

Btono .skeppund 


In Swedish Money. 

In Sterling. 

Official 

Value. 

Import 

Duty. 

Export 

Duty. 


■lal 

Export 

Duty. 

r.d. 

ah 

. r. 

r.d 

sll 

. r. 

r.d. sh 

r. 

a. 

d. 

a 

d. 

a. d. 

33 

10 

0 

prohibited 

0 14 

.3 

55 

6,67 

prohibited 

0 5,03 

30 

0 

0 

9 

0 

0 

0 10 

0 

GO 

0 

15 

0 

0 6.07 

100 

0 

0 

5 

0 

0 

free 

100 

8 

8 

4 

free 

dO 

0 

0 

12 

24 

0 

do. 


63 

4 

20 

10 

do. 

33 

10 

0 

prohibited 

0 14 

8 

55 

6,07 

prohibited 

0 5,835 


10 

0 


do. 


0 14 

3 

55 

0,07 


do. 

0 5,935 

8 

0 

0 


do 


2 24 

0 

13 

4 


do. 

4 2 

0 

12 

0 

0 

3 

0 

0 0 

J 

0 

5 

0 

1,25 

0 0,35 

0 

40 

0 

0 

4 

0 

.... 


1 

4,07 

0 

1,07 


U 

0 

0 

0 

32 

0 

0 2 

0 

3 

4 

1 

1,34 

0 0,83 

0 

12 

0 

0 

4 

0 

free 

0 

5 

0 

1,07 

free 

0 

40 

0 

0 

10 

0 

do. 


1 

4,67 

0 

4,10 

do. 

10 

0 

0 

1 

0 

0 

do. 


10 

8 

1 

K 

do. 

1 

10 

0 

0 

10 

0 

do. 


2 

2,07 

0 

0,07 

do. 

0 

32 

0 

0 

8 

0 

do. 


1 

1,34 

0 

^,33 

do. 


... 


33 

10 

0 

do. 


. 

... 

33.\ per cent 

do. 

.30 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

do. 


50 

0 

10 

0 

do. 

5 

0 

0 

1 

0 

0 

.... 


8 

4 

1 

8 


0 

12 

0 

0 

1 

2 



0 

5 

0 

0,5 


33 

10 

0 

11 

0 

0 

0 21 

0 

55 

0,07 

18 

4 

0 10 


• «« 


33 

10 

0 

free 




33.i per cent 

free 

0 

0 

0 

0 

2 

3 

do. 


0 

3,75 

0 

1,15 

do. 




free 


do. 


• 

... 

free 

do. 

45 

0 

0 

1 

0 

0 

0 24 

0 

75 

0 

2 

0 

0 10 

00 

0 

0 

12 

0 

0 

free 


100 

0 

20 

0 

free 

2 

32 

0 

0 

24 

0 

0 1 

3 

4 

5,34 

0 

10 

0 0/125 

0 

8 

0 

0 

2 

0 

.... 


0 

3,33 

0 

0,83 


0 

20 

0 

0 

5 

0 

.... 


0 

8,33 

P 

2,08 


0 

8 

0 

0 

1 

0 

.... 


0 

3,33 

0 

0,42 


1 1 

0 

0 

0 

12 

0 

free 


1 

8 

0 

5 

free 

4 

0 

0 

1 

0 

0 

do. 


0 

8 

1 

8 

do. 

1 

i 

32 

0 

0 

20 

0 

do. 


2 

8 

0 

8 

do. 

1 

0 

0 

0 

12 

0 

do. 


1 

8 

0 

5 

do. 

. 

... 


10 

0 

0 

• 



... 

10 per cent 

do. 


. . . 


33 

10 

0 

free 


, , 

. . . 

33^ per cent 





free 


2 0 

0 


... 

free 

3 4 

3 

16 

0 

0 

24 

0 



5 

6,07 

0 

10 


3 

10 

0 

0 

40* 

0 



5 

6Ji7 

1 

4,07 


0 

40 

0 

0 

4 

0 

.... 


1 

4,67 

0 

1,67 


1 

32 

0 

0 

8 

0 

.... 


2 

0,34 

0 

3,33 


0 

8 

0 

0 

1 

6 



0 

3,33 

0 

0,03 


IG 

0 

0 

.*) 

16 

0 

0 8* 

0 

26 

8 

8 

10,08 

0 3,33 

0 

32 

0 

0 

3 

0 

free 


1 

1,84 

0 

4,5 

free 

0 

8 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 0 12 

0 

3,33 

0 

^.20 

0 0,31 

0 

32 

0 

0 

12 

0 

0 0 

0 

1 

1,34 

0 

5 

0 0,21 

3 

10 

0 

1 

0 

0 

0 2 

0 

5 

0,67 

1 

8 

0 0/43 

0 

10 

0 

0 

1 

0 

0 1 

0 

0 

4,16 

0 

P,42 

0 0,42 
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SWEDISH TABIFE, 


In SweditU Money. 


In Sterling. 


ARTICLES. 


Limes, frenfa. — See Lemons. 

— — BaUed.-.-See Fruits preserved. 

juice.- See Lemons, juice. 

Linen.— See Woven goods of flax. 
Linon. — See Woven goods. 

Liqueurs Aan 

Liquorice lb. 

— root do. 

Litharge, all sorts do. 

Lithographic stone.— See Stone. 

Loadstone, not set do. 

Lobsters score] 

Lvjlcing-glasses and pensile candle<- 

lioldurs 100 r.d. 

Lutes.— See Instruments, musical. 

Mace lb. 

Machinery, not specified .-^^See Implo-i 

mciits. 

Madders. — See Colours. 

Magnesia lb. 

Muiae barrel 

Manganese skeppund 

Manna. — Under apothecaries’ articles. . 
Manufactures, not otherwise specified. — 
See Ilaudicrafis* wares. 

Manure 100 r.d 

Marble, rough 

more or less wrought 100 r.d. 

Masks each] 

Mastic lb. 

Match material (for firing cannon), do. 

Mead kan 

Medals 

Metals, composition. 

<— brouae unwrought skeppund 

— ditto, wrought Ib.j 

brass, unwrought, latten and | 

wire included skeppund 

— ditto wrought tinsel base lb. 

ditto ditto, other sorts cost 

and hammered or pressed do.j 

— — ditto ditto, old used skeppund 

— pinchbeck, tombac, and others, 

not specified unwrought ds, 

M.il. — Metal wares, not specified, 
with or without gilding, silver, 
ing, or plating, pay duty same 
as ungilt bronxe. 

Refuse of other composition metals 
than brass, pays same duty as on 
old brass. 

Marble wrought in figures and 
images.— See Images. 

Marcasite.— See Bismuth. 

Mats. — See Carpets. 

grass. — See Grass. 

Medicines.^ — See Apothecaries* articles. 
Mercury. — See Quicksilver. 

Merinoes.— See Woven goods, wool. 
Microscopes. — See Instruments, optical. 
Millstones. — See Stone. 

Minerals. — See Collections for Natural] 
History. 

Mittens all sorts pay same as socks. — 
See Stockings. 

Models.— See Implements. 

Molasses.— See Syrup. 

Moll muslin. — See Woven goods of 
cotton. 

Morels lb. 

Mnriicco leather.— Sue Leather. 

Mosaic work 100 r.d. 

Most do. 

Moss rock. — See Mountain moss. 
Mother*o*-pear], unwrought Ib.l 

— wrought . . d do. 

Moulds, Ac., for sugar refiners .... do. 

printing and paper forma . . 100 r.d< 

Mountain moss for dyers’ use, all 

sorts lispundj 


Official 

Value. 


r. d. sh. r. 


B 0 
0 10 
0 7 
0 7 


0 30 
10 0 
5 0 


0 10 0 

’i 0 0 

0 8 0 

10 0 


200 0 0 
4 0 0 


100 32 0 
1 12 0 


10 0 
100 0 0 


0 24 0 


1 12 
8 10 
0 1 


1 12 0 


Import 

Duty. 

Export 

Duty. 

Official 

Value. 

Import 

Duty. 

Export 
r- Duty. 

r. d. sh. r. 

r. d. sh. r. 

s. d. 

s. d. 

«. d. 

S 24. 0 

free 

8 4 

4 2 

free 

0 2* 0 

.... 

1 1,34 

0 0,86 


0 0 8 



0 0.07 

0 0,33 


0 10 

free 

0 2,02 

0 0,42 

do. 

free 

do. 

• • ■ * 

free 

do. 

do. , 

0 4# 6 

4 6 

do. 

0 1,46 

33 10 0 

free 


S3| per cent 

do. 

0 12 0 

.... 

• 4 2 

0 5 


0 3 0 


1 3 

0 1,40 


2 0 0 

0 4 0 

10 8 

3 4 

0 1,67 

10 0 

0 2 6 

8 4 

1 8 

0 1,4 

free 

10 0 0 


1 

free 

10 per oeut 

do. 

.... 

.... 

do. 

15 per cent 

free 

.... 

15 per cent 

free 

0 4 0 

.... 

0 0,07 

0 1,67 


0 12 0 

0 10 

3 4 

0 5 

0 0,42 

0 2 0 

0 0 1 

0 3,33 

0 0,83 

0 0,35 

0 IG U 

free 

1 8 

0 6,67 

free 

free 

do. 


free 

do. 

S' 

33 to 0 

4 0 0 

333 4 

55 7 

6 8 

10 0 

free 

6 8 

1 8 

€>ee 

33 10 0 

1 32 0 

278 2,07 

55 7 

2 0,34 

0 12 0 

free 

2 1 

0 5 

free 

0 10 0 

do. 

1 8 • 

0 6,67 

do. 

10 32 0 

16 32 0 

106 8 

27 6,34 

27 9,34 

33 10 0 

4 0 0 

333 4 

55 7 

6 8 

« 

*0 8 0 

0 0 3 

0 10 

0 3,*&3 

0 1,5 

15 0 0 

free 

.... 

15 per cent 

free 

0 3 0 

do. 

0 10 

0 1,25 

do. 

0 3 0 

• • • a 

2 1 

0 1,25 


0 40 0 

free 

13 11 

1 5 

do. 

0 0 2 

do. 

0 0,42 

0 0,70 

do. 

10 0 0 

do. 

.... 

10 per cent 

do. 

0 3 0 

0 0 8 

2 1 

0 1,25 

0 0,28 
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ARTICLES. 


Mufia. — See Skins and furs dressed. 
Blultum.—See Woren goods of wool. 
Muriatic acid. — See Salt. 

Muscles, fresh barrel 

— pickled and salted kan 

Muscory glass lb. 

Music notes. — See Books. 

Musical works. — See Books. 

iustruments.— Sec Instruments. 

Musk ....lispundj 

Muslin.— See Woven gooda of cotton. 

Mustard, unground lb. 

— « ground and prepared do. 

Mutton salted. — See Provisions. 

Myrrh, nnder apothecaries* articles. 
Nails and tacks. — See Iron. 

bra8S.-.-8ee Brass nails. 

Nankins. — See Woven goods, cotton. 
Napkins. — See Ditto. 

Natural historical collections 

Needles. — See Cutlery. 

sewing and embroidery. 1000 pieces 

for knitting lb. 

all other sorts, not specified 1000 pcs. 

Nets of all sorts i, deaominatintis.l00r.d. 

Nutmegs, preserved lb. 

dried do. 

Nuts, cocoa each 

— — hazel, and walnuts, and all 

other sorts kan 

Oakum lispund 

— materials, or old cordage cut up 
in pieces not exceeding 3 fa- 
te. thon.'s long do. 

'Oils, fixed : 

oil ‘e, in barrels .kan 

ditto, in llasks do. 

— hemp do. 

— — linseed, rapeseed, and other 

sorts, not s|>ecifted do. 

volatile, or essences, not speci- 
fied Ib.l 

Oak timber. — See Wood. 

Oil cakes .lispund 

cloth.; lb. 

— - pitch. — See Pitch. 

■ stone. — See Stone. 

vitriol. — See Vitriol oil and spirits. 

Olives kan 

Onions, all sorts, not specified.. lispund 

Oranges, sweet 100 pieces 

— — bitter do. 

buds and peel dried Ib.j 

Ore, cobalt.— See Cobalt. 

raw and unmelted, all sorts .. . . < 

pieces of ore, for mineral col- 
lections 

Ornaments, architectural. — See 
Sculpture. 

— other sorts, not specified.— See 
Decorations. 

Orpiment. — See Colours, anri- 
pigment. 

Ostrich feathers. — See Feathers. 
Ox-tongoes, salted barrels 

— dried or smoked lispund 

Oysters, fresh barrel 

— — salted or pickled ka* 

Paint fur the face, and paint 

gauze T 100 r.dt. 

Painting^ and sketches, with or 

without frames 

Paper hangingfs. — See Tapestry. 

— borders. — See Ditto. 

Pastile chalk. — See Colours, not 

specified. 

Paper, blue or brown, for covers or 
packing, cartridge paper, card 

n er, writing paper, coarse, 
Map rise lb. 


In Swedish Money. 


Official 

Value. 

Import 

Duty. 

Export 

Duty. 

r.d. sh. r. 

r.d. sh. r. 

r.d. sh. r. 

6 0 0 


0 3 0 

10 0 

0 16 0 

0 C 6 

0 12 0 

0 2 0 

.... 

10 0 0 

0 24 0 

.... 

0 6 0 

0 10 

0 0 1 

0 24 0 

0 6 0 

free 


free 

do. 

3 16 0 

0 16 0 

do. 

6 12 0 

10 0 

do. 

4 0 0 

0 30 0 

do. 

.... 

33 16 0 

do. 

2 16 0 

0 20 0 

.... 

1 33 0 

0 8 0 

.... 

0 6 0 

0 10 

.... 

0 12 0 

0 2 0 

0 0 1 

.... 

1 24 0 

10 0 

20 0 0 

0 30 0 

10 0 

1 24 0 

0 8 0 

.... 

2 32 0 

0 16 0 

.... 

0 32 0 

0 3 0 

free 

10 0 

0 8 0 

do. 


10 0 0 

do. 

0 12 0 

free 

do. 

0 40 0 

0 10 0 

do. 

1 32 0 

0 12 0 


0 10 0 

.... 

free 

4 U 0 

2 0 0 

.... 

3 10 0 

1 0 0 

.... 

0 8 0 

0 16 

— 

.... 

free 

prohibited 

.... 

do. 

free 



• 

33 16 0 

10 0 0 

0 16 0 

4 0 0 

1 16 0 

0 2 0 

6 0 0 

2 0 0 

0 .3 0 

10 0 

0 10 0 

0 0 6 

.... 

15 0* 0 

.... 

.... 

free 

free 

0 6 0 

0 18 

do. 


In Sterling. 

Official 

Import 

Export 

Value. 

Duty. 

Duty. 

s. d. 

j. d. 

«. d. 

• 



10 0 

free 

0 1,25 

1 8 

0 6,67 

0 0,21 

0 5 

0 1 


r 



16 8 

0 10 


0 2,5 

0 0,50 

free 

0 10 

0 2.10 

do. 


free 

do. 

5 6,67 

0 6,07 

do. 

10 5 

1 8 

do. 

0 8 

I 1 

do. 

.... 

33& per cent 

do. 

3 11,67 

0 8,33 


2 10 

0 3,33 


0 2,5 

0 0,42 


0 5 

0 1 

do. 

.... 

2 6 

1 8 

33 4 

1 oi 

1 8 

2 6 

0 3,33 


4 5 

0 6,07 


1 3 

0 1,25 

free 

1 8 

0 3,33 

do. 

.... 

16 8 

do. 

0 5 

free 

do. 

1 4,67 

0 4,10 

do. 

2- 9,34 

0 5 


0 4 

free 

do. 

6 8 

3 4 


5 0,07 

1 8 


0 3,33 

0 0,03 


.... 

free 

prohibited 


do. 

firee 

55 0,07 

16 8 

0 6,67 

6 8 

2 2,67 

0 0,8:1 

10 0 

8 4 

0 1,25 

1 8 

0 6,67 

0 0,21 

.... 

15 per cent 



free 

free 

0 2 

0 0.05 

do. 
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Paper, waste paper, gray and inacu- 

lature. c lb. 

— — sheathing paper do. 

imperial, regal, medium, ele. 

phaut, postpaper, & preaspaper do. 

writing paper, foolscap, hne . . do. 

— printing, not glued, in packs or 

bales do. 

■ ■■■ gold, silver, Turkey, and all 
other printed , figured , coloured, 

or painted, not specified do. 

Parchment, «kin do. 

Pasteboard, all sorts do. 

PfAkcti kernels do. 

Pearl barley. —See Groats. 


mock, glass lb. 

— •- other sorts lod 

Pena, writing, made of steel, &c lb. 

Percale.— See Woven goods of cotton. 
Pictures. — See Paintings. I 

Pinchbeck. - See Metals. 

Peltry.— See Skins. ! 

Pencilh, black lead Ib.j 

Pepper, all sorts do. 

Perukemdkerh* work do. 

Peruvian bark .-'See China hark. j 

Pig iron. — See Iron. , 

Pius, breast and ruffle pins, of base 

metal lOOr.d. 

common brass lOOO pit ces 

Pipes, tobacco, of clay gross 

Pipe heads of Turkey day, un< I 

mounted or mounted lb.< 

— of other sorts do. i 

Pique. — See Woven goods of cotton. | 

Pistachio nuts 1b. 

Pistols. — See Arms. 

Pitch, in barrels barrel 

in bark pai kages skeppundj 

oil 4K kans 

Flaitings for bats lb. 

Plants.— See Trees. 

Plateaus. — See Decorations. 

Plated ware. — See Metal. 

Platiiia do. 

Playing.carda. — See Cards. 

Plums, Catherine. — See Prunes. 

Plush. —See Woven goods. 

Polishing earth.— See Earth. 

Pomatiiin do. 

Pomegranates IIH) pieces 

— — peel lb. 

Porcelain, imitation stone and fay- 
ance, white, yellow, or not 

painted dishes and plates do. 

— — otlier pieces do. 

— — painted or primed. 

■— - genuine, white or of one co- 
lour do. 

— gilt nr painted in figures, or 

with flowers do.] 

Pork.— See Hacon. 

Porphyry. — Sec iStone not specified. 
Porter.— See Beer. 

Portfolios, pocket-books, work-bags, 

and night bags 100 r.d 

Potashes. — See Ashes. 


—— flour lispiind 

Potstone, un wrought or wrought.. 100 r.d. 


Poultry. — See Birds. 

Pounce.— See Sandarac. 

Powder (hair) do. 


Poxaolana . 


- letters or types.— See Letters 
and stamps. 


In Swedish Money. 

In Sterling, 

Offiiual 

Import 

Export 

Official 

Import 

Export 

Value. 

Duty 


Duty. 

Value. 

Duty. 

*• Duty. 

r.d. sh 

r. 

r.d. sh 

r. 

r.d. sh. r. 

s. d. 

s. d. 

«. d. 

0 3 

9 

0 1 

3 

free 

.... 

• • • s 

free 

0 7 

6 

0 2 

4 

do. 

.... 

.... 

do. 

0 16 

0 

0 2 

0 

do. 

.... 

.... 

do. 

0 20 

0 

0 4^ 

0 

do. 

.... 

.... 

do. 

1 36 

0 

0 24 

0 

do. 

.... 

.... 

do. 

20 0 

0 

0 5 

0 

do. 

1 13,4 

0 2,5 

do. 

10 0 

0 

1 0 


do# 

IG 8 

1 8 

do. 

0 6 

0 

0 1 


do. 

0 2A 

0 0,41 

do. 

0 12 

0 

0 2 

G 

.... 

% 

0 1,20 


1 


free 


free 

« 

free 

do. 

1 IG 

0 

0 10 

0 

do. 

2 3 

0 .5 

do. 

0 14 

0 

0 2 

0 

do. 

0 fl 

0 0,8 

do. 

1 0 

0 

0 8 

0 

do. 

1 R 

0 3 

do. 

3 0 

0 

0 30 

0 

do. 

S 0 

0 74 

do. 

0 18 

0 

0 3 

0 


0 7,5 

0 


IG .V^ 

0 

3 IG 

0 

free 

27 9 

4 2 

Vlo. 



33 10 

0 

do. 


33\ per cent 

do. 

4 0 

0 

1 0 

» 

do. 

0 K 

1 8 

do. 

1 24 

0 

0 21 

0 

do. 

2 G 

0 10 

do. 

3 IG 

0 

0 24 

0 

do. 

5 7 

0 10 

do. 

16 0 

0 

0 12 

0 

do. 

20 8 

0 5 

do. 








1' 

1 0 

0 

0 12 

0 

.... 

1 B 

0 5 


0 0 

0 

3 0 

0 

0 12 0 

15 0 0 

r> 0 

U 5 

12 24 

0 

4 0 

0 

0 18 0 

20 10 

G H 

0 7,5 

6 32 

0 

2 0 

0 

OHO 

11 1,34P 

3 4 

0 3,33 

13 16 

0 

3 16 

0 

free 

22 2,07 

5 6,07 

free 



free 


do. 

.... 

free 

do. 

2 16 

0 

0 28 

0 

do. 

3 10,G7 

0 H.GG 

do. 

0 7 

6 

0 1 

G 

.... 

1 0 3 

1 0 3 


0 7 

6 

0 1 

6 

"r 

0 3 

! 0 3 


0 8 

0 

0 2 

0 

free 

0 2,5 

0 0,83 j 

do. 

0 16 

0 

0 5 

0 

do. 

0 7 

0 2,5 

do. 

.... 


prohibited 

do. 


prohibited 

do. 

' 0 40 

0 

0 R 

0 

do. 

0 10 

0 3,33 

do. 

1 16 

f 

0 

0 12 

0 

do. 

2 2,67 ^ 

0 .5 

do. 



25 0 

0 

do. 

.... 

25 per cent 

do. 

1 16 

0 

0 16 

0 

• 

do. 

2 2,67 

6 0.67 

do. 

1 24 

0 

•O 24 

0 

do. 

2 0 

0 lor 

do. 



.33 10 

0 

do. 

.... 

33j^ per cent 

do. 

0 *4’ 

0 

0 1 

0 

do. 

0 1,« 

do. 

0 12 

0 

0 4 

0 

do. 

0 6 

0 1,67 

do. 

0 8 

0 

0 2 

0 

do. 

0 3,33 

0 0,83 

do. 

.. .. 


free 


do. 

.... 

free 

do. 

0 24 

0 

0 4 

0 

do. 

0 10 

0 1,67 

do. 


(coniinued) 
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ARTICLES. 

In Swedish Money. 

In Sterling. 

Official 

Value. 

Import 

Duty. 

Export 

Duty. 

Official 

Value. 

Import 

Duty. 

Export 

Duty. 



r.d. sh. r. 

r.d. ah. r. 

r.d. sh. r 

s. rf. 

s. d. 

s. d. 

PrayisionH, beef and matton. 








salted 

. . . .barre 

[ 20 0 0 

6 32 0 

free 

33 4 • 

11 1,34 

free 

~ dried 

. .lispunc 

3 10 0 

1 16 0 

do. 

5 6,67 

2 2,‘i7 


Prunes and Catharine plums. 


0 0 0 

0 1 0 


0 2,5 

0 0,03 


Prunelloes 


0 20 0 

0 2 0 

^ - 

0 8,33 

0 0,83 


Pumice stone 


0 5 0 

0 0 0 



0 2,8 

0 0,21 


Purls 


4 0 0 

1 0 0 

do. 

0 8 

1 8 

do. 

Quercitron.— See Colours. 








Quicksilver 


1 24 0 

0 7 0 


2 6 

0 2,02 


Quills, undressed 

.25 piece!! 

0 5 0 

0 13 

0 0 3 

0 2,03 

0 0,525 

0 0,105 

— dressed 


0 10 0 

0 5 0 

free 

0 6,67 

0 2,08 

free 

— — ■ made into pens. — See Pens. 







Rapts 

• •lispnnd 

0 24 0 

free 

0 12 0 

1 0 10 

free 

0 Jl^ 

Reindeer flesh aud tongues . . 

. ... do. 

3 0 0 

10 0 

0 1 4 

5 0 

1 8 

0 0,50 

Raisins 


0 7 6 

0 1 0 


0 2.92 

0 0,03 


Raisins, stalks 


0 18 

0 0 4 

■ T . . i 

0 0,7 

0 0,14 


Rateen.— See Woven goods of wool. 




t 



Ravenduck. — See Woven goods of 







flax and hemp. 








Razors. — See Cutlery. 








Red ochre. — See Colours. 








Resin 

. .lispnnd 

1 12 0 

0 20 0 

0 0 6 

2 1 

0 8,33 

0 0,21 

Hhubarb-root 


7L 10 0 

0 10 0 


5 0,07 

0 0,07 


ground powder 


4 10 0 

0 32 0 

.... 

7 2,07 

' 1 1,34 

jp 

Ribbons and tape 








Velvet all sorts 


iri 0 0 

2 24 0 

free 

25 0 

4 2 

free 

— ■ ■■■ other sorts except velvet 


30 0 0 

5 0 0 

do. 

50 0 

8 4 

do. 

half silk , except velvet. . 

.... do. 

15 0 0 

2 24 0 

do. 

25 0 

4 2 

do. 

cotton, woollen, or linen. 


4 0 0 

1 0 0 

do. 

0 8 

1 8 

do. 

Rice 


0 5 0 

0 18 


0 2,08 

0 0,70 


Riga balsam 


3 30 0 

1 0 0 



6 3 

1 8 


Roots, not otherwise speoifled 

. ••barrel 

2 0 0 

0 24 0 

free 

3 4 

0 10 

da 

Ruffle pins.— See Pins, 








Russia leather jiifts.— See Leather. 







Rum.— See Spirits. 








Saddlery 

• 100 r.d. 


.3.3 16 0 

do. 


33.V percent 

do. 

Sacciiarum Saturni. 

lb. 

0 20 0 

0 2 0 


0 8,33 

‘ 0 0,83 


Saliron 

.... do. 

13 10 0 

1 0 0 

T - - - 

22 2,07 

1 8 


Sails, new 

..100 r.d. 

.... 

prohibited 

free 


prohibited 

free 

such as Swedish ves-^els 

liave 







been necessitated to provide 


i 





themselves with in foreicn 







porrs, or places of forcicn 

ma- 







nufactnre, to replace what can 







he proved to have been lost ; of 







winch new sails, those 

not 







having been used pay in duty 







on the 


.... 

10 0 0 



10 per cent 

.... 

Sal ammoniac 


0 20 0 

0 3 0 


0 8,33 

0 J,25 


Salt, common 

. .barrel 

3 0 0 

0 30 0 


5 0 

1 3 


rocksalt 

... do. 

1 10 0 

0 12 0 


2 2,07 

0 5 


■ Luneliurg, refined 

. . . do. 

10 0 0 

2 21 0 

.... 

16 8 

4 2 


— nieoii iiial, genuine 


10 0 

0 J 0 


0 4,10 

0 0,42 


ditto, artificial 

100 r.d.: 

.... 

10 0 0 

.... 


10 percent 


— chloride of limo 

Ih.l 

0 8 0 

0 10 


0 *3,’33 

0 0,42 


Salt acid, iniiria'ic acid 

... do. i 

0 0 0 

0 10 


0 2,5 

0 0,42 


Saltpetre, unrefined 

lispnnd 1 

5 0 0 

prohibited 

0 2* 8 

8 4 

prohibited 

0 1,11 

— refined 

... do. 

0 24 0 

do. 

0 4 0 

11 0 

do. 

0 1,07 

— Chilian allowed on special per- 







mission of the Board of Trade 







to be imported by the makers of 







aqna foriis 


3 0 0 

0 G 0 

a • • • 

5 0 

0 3.2 


Sand, fine or pearl sand 

• • barrel 

1 0 0 

0 10 0 


1 8 

0 4,10 


Sago. — See Groats. 








Saudarae 

lb. 

0 32 0 

0 .3 0 

.... 

1 1,34] 

0 1,25 


Sandiver 

. • . . do. 

0 7 0 

0 0 8 


0 2,92 

0 0,28 


Sausages, dried and smoked... 

... do. 

0 24 0 

0 8 0 

free 

0 10 

0 3,33 

free 

Saw blades 

.100 r.(i. 

. « • « 

30 0 0 

do. 

• . • ■ 

30 per cent 

do. 

Scissors. — See Olitlery. 



• 





Sculpture and architectural works, do. 

.... 

20 0 0 

do. 

. ■ ■ . 

20 per cent 

do. 

Sea imarts. — See Books and charts. 







Sea oompasses 

Seal bluoberr— See lYain-oil. 

do. 

.... 

25 0 0 

do. 

.... 

25 per cent 

do. 

Sealingwax 


1 0 0 

0 12 0 

do. 

1 8 

6 5 

do. 

Seeds, canaiw secid 

... do. 

0 6 0 

0 1 0 

.... 

0 2,5 

0 0,50 


— . hemp, flax, aud tumipseed 

..barrel 

8 16 0 

fieo 

free 

15 0 

£-ee 

do. 

'hayseed 

lispnnd 

2 0 0 

0 10 

do. 

3 4 

0 0,42 

do. 

alfother sorts not specified 


0 20 0 

0 2 0 

do. 

0 8 33 

0 0,S3 

do. 

Senna leaves 

... do. 

0 40 0 

0 4 0 


1 4,07 

0 1,67 


Serge.— See Woven goods of wool. 







Serpentine stone, unwroughc. . . 

lispnnd i 

2 12 0 

0 1 0 


3 0 

0 0.12 



( cnnlhiued) 
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St^rpentiue stone, wrouglit... 
Scented water, all aorta 


Shears for wool nheart m 100 r.cl 

Shells lor collections in natural liiotf>r; 

cowries, and other suns... 100 r. 

Shellac 1 

Ships. — See Vessels. 

Shipa* iiiventories.-'-Sre Inrentories. 
Shoe-lasts.— See Lasts. 


- other snrts . 


Sieve-cloth ‘ ell 

Silk stiifls.— See Woven tnods of silk. 

S K, raw, utKl^eil ib. 

•— dyiMl twii.e or not twined do. 

Silver, iinwiiiught 

— wrought, gi t or not giit lod 

painters* powiter ilu. 

— ^ leaf silvt r purr. 

the bonk of 2.1 to 04 leavoi- 
— — ditto, base... the biiiidie of 12 books 
Skins and furs, ii ud reused : 


cbinchelia-skius do. 

> ermine or weasel skins do. 

leopard hides. no. 

lion bides <)o. 

tnarrcti-skios dti. 

• uiiiik-skins do. 

otttM -skiiis do. 

— ptilecae do. 

— rabbit..., d<i. 

— raf‘ooii-''kin8 do. 

— reiiideer-skins do. 

— sable-skins d •. 

— sealskins do. 

— sh ’ep and lamb skins, gray and 

Ciiiuea do. 

ditto, other SOI ts undipped .. do. 


■— dressed, more tir less, nr tanned 
and sewed together ; all sorts 
pay duty 25 per cent more than 
the above noted duty for uii- 
drt‘iwed skins and bides. 

nut included under furs, raw 

ami andressed.— See Hi«:es. 

— — ditto, dressed. — See Leather. 

and furs, iiu-iressed, bock, 

goat, sheep, and lamb skins, 
more or less clipped. — See 
Hides and Skins. 

Slate pencils 1b. 

SniilT, S oanish do. 

all other sorts do. 

Slates, writing. — Sec Tabic«b<ioks. 

Soap, bard, perfumed do. 

— — ditto, eummoii sorts lispund 

soft, green do. 

SockH.— See Stockings. 

Soda, barilla do. 

Soy .....kan 

Spangles lodj 

Spanish dies — See Cautbarides. 
Spelter.— St'e Zinc. 

Spirits and alcohol of grain, po- 
tatoes, or other esrth fruits : 
brandy, geneta Dutch, to 12 

degrees of strengtii kan 

ditto, exceeding 12 dvgrei-s.... do. 

Spirits, brandy, 4A o<her sorts, un- 

rertified or rectified 

Of fruit of trees : 

hr^mily, cognac French, to 12 

degrees of strength kan I 


In Swedish Money. 

In Sterling. 

Official 

Import 

Export 

Official 

Import 

Export 

Value. 

Duty. 

Duiy. 

Value. 

Duty. 

• Duty. 

r.d. sb 

r. 

r.d. sh 

r. 

r.d. sh. r. 

s. d. 

s. d. 

s. d. 

1 3 10 

0 

0 32 

0 

free 

S 6,07 

1 1,34 

free 

1 0 

0 

0 12 

0 

do. 

1 8 

0 5 

do. 

5 0 

0 

0 12 

0 

do. 

8 4 

0 5 

do. 

... 


5 0 

0 

do. 


5 per rent 

do. 



freu 

do. 

.... 

free 

do. 



5 O' 

0 

.... 

.... 

5 per cent 


0 40 

0 

0 4 

0 


1 4,07 

0 1,67 


3 0 

0 

1 0 

% 

fre# 

5 0 

1 8 

do. 

0 U 

0 

3 0 

0 

do. 

15 0 

5 0 

do. 



33 10 

0 

do. 

•.... 

334 percent 

do. 

1 0 1) 

0 

0 3 

0 

do. 

0 3,75 

0 1,25 

du. 



25 0 

0 

do. 

* .... 

25 per cent 

do. 

0 10 

0 

0 4 

0 

do. 

0 6,07 

0 1,67 

do. 

12 0 

0 

0 2 

0 

do. 

20 0 

0 0,83 

do. 

20 0 

u 

2 0 

0 

do. 

33 4 

3 4 

do. 



fret? 


do. 


fieo 

do. 

1 12 

0 

0 6 

0 

do. 

2 i 

0 2,5 

do. 

1 21 

0 

0 14 

u 

do. 

2 6 

0 6 

do. ^ 

0 !0 

0 

0 3 

2 


0 6,67 

0 1 1.10 


0 12 

0 

0 2 

4 

.. .. 

0 5 

0 1,15 


8 10 

0 

0 20 

0 

0 20 0 

13 10,07 

0 8.33 

0 8,33 

20 0 

0 

2 0 

0 


33 4 

3 4 


4 0 

0 

0 l» 

0 


6 K 

0 74 


2 10 

0 

0 12 

0 

.... 

4 4 

0 5 


3 10 

0 

0 10 

0 


5 7 

0 7 


12 0 

0 

1 32 

0 

.... 

20 0 

2 9 


5 0 

0 

0 32 

0 

.... 

8 4 

1 1 

€ 

5 0 

0 

0 32 

0 

0 3 0 

8 4 

1 1,34 

0 1,25 

0 45 

0 

0 0 

9 

nos 

1 6,75 

0 2,815 

a 0.175 

0 10 

0 

0 1 

0 

0 0 1 

0 4,16 

0 0,42 

0 0,35 

1 30 

0 

0 13 

0 

.... 

2 11 

0 5.42 


1 21 

0 

0 11 

0 

0 0 9 

2 6 

0 4,58 

0 0,315 

GO 0 

0 

0 0 

0 

.... 

100 0 « 

0 24 


0 24 

0 

0 3 

9 

i •••• 

0 10 

0 l| 


0 12 

0 

0 30 

e 

.... 

11 1 

1 1 


0 24 

0 

0 18 

0 


0 10 

0 74 




10 0 

0 

i”6’ 0 


10 per cent 

1 per cent 

0 0 

0 

0 1 

4 

f 

0 24 

0 0,55 


• 5 0 

0 

0 30 

0 


8 4 

1 3 


0 30 

0 

1 0 1*2 

0 

free 

1 3 

0 5 

free 

t 0 

0 

0 16 

0 

do. 

1 8 « 

0 6,67 

do. 

2 0 

0 

0 30 

0 

do. 

3 4 

1 S 

do. 

3 0 

0 

1 0 

0 

do. 

0 0 

1 8 

do. 

1 10 

0 

0 0 

8 


2 3 

0 0,27 


3 0 

0 

0 36 

0 

.... 

5 0 

1 3 


1 0 

0 

0 1*2 

0 

free 

1 8 

0 6 

do. 







€ 


2 0 

0 

0 32 

0 

do. 

3 4 

1 1,34 

do. 

3 0 

0 

1 0 

0 

do. 

5 0 

1 8 

do. 

.... 


prohibited 

do. 

.... 

prohibited 

do. 

2 0 

0 

0 32 

. 1 

do. 

3 4, 

1 1,34 

do. 


(continued) 
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ARTICLES. 


Spirits, brandy, exceeding 12 degrees. . . 

alcohol may l>e int ported on 

special permission of thu Board 
or Trade for making scented 
waters on proof of actual want 


thereof for such purpose. ...... .kan 

i— — other sons do. 

Of sugar; j 


— — rum lo 12 degrees of strength, do. 

ditto, exceeding 12 degrees. . . . do. 

— of arrac to 12 degrees of strength . . 

— — exceeding 12 degrees do. 

of vitriol. — .NeeVitiiuI oil. 

of wine.— See Alcohol unde r Spi- 
rits. I 


Sewing needles. — See Needles. 
Snuffboxes- — See Boxes. 

Spermaceti oil .1b. 

Sptinge, for washing do. 

. Ollier sons lispuml 

Spring<«, watch lb. 

other Hurts not named .... 100 r.d. 

St-mips.— See Copperplate prints. 

Starch, white liapund 

Staich*blue. — See C'lluurs. 

Statuary and statuary works. — See 
Ifuagts. 

Steam-engines 100 r.d. 

ditto, pans do. 

Kteariiio ib. 

S'ceLcast 100 lbs. 

— — shear do. 

»— other ►orts do. 

Steel wares 100 r.d. 

dKto, — S*e Cutlery. 


Stone gypsum. — See Gypsum. 

— — casting.— See Casiitig moulds. 

— grind ai.dL oil stone lUO pieces 

— marl and slate for lilhugraphic 

work. 

— mili-stOMCB, Rhenish each 

— — all other sorts not specified, 

unwrought 

ditto blocks 100 r.d. 

ditto, hewn or wrought do. 

■ fireproof stone for manufac- 

tories, on special perniissiuii 
from Board oi Trade 


Sticks. — See Walkingsticks. 

Stockings, silk 1b. 

— cotton dn. 

— worsted do. 

all other l.in<<s do. 

socks pay ball' the alxivo duty 

and are rated at half the valiiu. 

Straw skeppund 

String*, puri-strings for musicsl in- 
struments 1b. 

brass aud steel do. 

gut-strings do. 

Succory root do. 

Sugar, Muscovado nr brown Caaso- 
nad Terres and T^tes, and white 

powder sugar do. 

crushed lumps and Havanuah 

clayed do. 

—— loaf candy wd cake sugar.. .. do. 
Sugar of lead. — See Saccharum S-iturni. 
Sword and Sword-blades. — See Arms. 

Syrup, capillary do. 

mulberry, rose, and violet .... do. 

brown or white molasses or 

treacle do. 

Table-f ooks, writing-slates lb. 

* other sorts 100 r.d 

Tallow lispuud 

Tallow candles.— See Candles. 
Tamarinds lb. 


Official 

Value. 

m 

iBg 

Official 

Value. 

Import 

Duty. 

Export. 

Duty. 

r.d. ah. x 

r.d. ah. r 

r.d. sh.r 

Jt. d» 

S, fi. 

«. t/i. 

3 0 0 

10 0 

flee 

5 0 

• 

1 8 

free 

3 16 0 

0 8 0 

do. 

5 fl,C7 

0 3,.33 

do. 

.... 

prohibited 

do. 

.... 

prohibited 

dn. 

2 0 0 

0 32 0 

do. 

3 4 

1 1,34 

do. 

3 0 0 

1 0 0 

do. 

5 0 

1 « 

do. 

2 0 0 

0 32 0 

do. 

3 4 

1 1,34 

do. 

3 0 0 

10 0 

do. 

5 0 

1 8 

do. 

10 0 

0 4 0 

0 10 0 

1 8 

0 1,67 

0 4 

2 24 0 

0 12 0 


4 2 

0 5 


1 0 0 

0 5 0 


J 8 

0 2,8 


40 0 0 

4 0 0 

free 

00 8 

0 8 

fieo 


33 10 0 

do. 


33J per cent 

do. 

3 0 0 

1 0 0 

do. 

5 0 

1 8 

do.^ 


15 0 0 

do. 


15 per rent 

do. 


25 0 0 

do. 


25 1 er cent 

do. 

0 30 0 

0 0 0 


1 i 

6 24 


:i;i 10 0 

2 0 0 

0 16 0 

r)5 0,07 

3 4^ 

0 6.67 

15 0 0 

5 0 0 

0 0 0 

2,1 0 

8 4 

0 2,5 

BOO 

pruhibited 

0 4 0 

13 4 

prohibited 

0 1,67 


33 10 0 

free 


33i per cent 

free 

2 24 0 

0 24 0 

do. 

4 2 

0 8 

do. 


free 



free 


100 0 0 

1 0 0 


106 8 

1 8 


.... 


free 



do. 


5 0 0 



5 per cent 


1 0 0 

25 0 0 

free 


25 per cent 

do. 

.... 

free 



free 

do. 

3.1 16 0 

5 0 0 

free 

55 GfiT 

8 4 

do. 

0 32 0 

2 10 8 

do. 

11 1 

3 8 

do. 

•9 0 0 

fi 40 0 

do. 

0 8 

1 5 

do. 

0 12 0 

1 10 0 

do. 

10 5 

2 4 

do. 

2 4 0 

free 

0 1 0 

3 5,07 

free 

0 0,42 

5 0 0 

1 0 0 

free 

8 4 

1 8 

free 

0 40 0 

0 8*' 

'iu. 

1 4,67 

0 34 

do. 

15 0 0 

1 24 0 

do 

25 0 0 

2 6 

do. 

0 2 0 

0 1 0 

0 m 1 

0 0,83 

0 0,42 

0 0,35 

0 R 0 

0 2 0 

free 

0 3,33 

0 1,4 

free 

0 12 0 

0 5 0 

do. 

0 5 

0 2,8 

do- 


prukibhed 

do. 

prohibited 


do. 

0 8 

0 3 0 


0 11,11 

0 1,25 


0 40 0 

0 4 0 

.... 

1 4,67 

0 1,67 



prohibited 

free 


pruhihited 

do. 

o ’s’ 0 

0 2 0 

do. 

o'a’as 

0 0,83 

do. 

.... 

25 0 0 

do. 

. • • • 

25 pev cent 

do. 

4 32 0 

0 24 0 

0 10 

7 0,34 

0 10 

0 0,63 

0 10 0 

0 1 0 

.... 1 

0 4,16 

0 0, 12 



(roftftHuCf/j 
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SWEDISH TAKIFF. 


ARTI€ LBS. 


111 Svedivli Money. 


Tan-wort.— Sre Colonra. 

TapeHtry, gobelin f. . . 100 r.d. 

— other nDriamMiper, See 1 lb. 

borders . do. 

Tar barrel 

• coal tar do. 


Tea. 


.lb. 


OSloial 

Value. 


Teanels. — See Kura. 

Terra Sigillata.— See Bole. 

Thimblea do. 

Thermometers. — See Barometers. 

Thread cotton, white or coloured : 

—— ^in clewa do. 

ditto ill hanka do. 

—— linen unbleached do. 

ditto bleached white do. 

— ditto coloured t do. 

Tiioa.— See Rricka. 

Till, imwrought, and old wrought, 
and bruketi up liapund 

— wrought, new, not lackered or 

paiiitei lb. 

lackered, &c do. 

Tin anhen,- See Tin. 

Tin and lead aaiieH do. 

Tinfoil do. 

Tinder. — See Geniian tinder. 

Tinite]. — See Metal coropnaition. 

'i'obucuo, ground. — See Suutt’. 

pipeH. — See Pipes. 

It-af, Maryland do. 

— — ditto, other sorts do. 

cigars 100 pieces 

— cut in pound papers or loose 

in cuskH Ib. 

ditto, canaster do. 

— spun .... do. 

carrot do. 

stems or stalks do. 

Tools, not specitied 100 r.d 

Toticu beans lb. 

Tortoiseshell, un wrought do. ! 

wrought do. j 

Towof h< nip and (lax skeppuiid! 

Traiu-oil and blubber, all sorts 

Treacle.— See Syrup of sugar. 

Trees, shrubs, and plants, alive, all 

sorts 

Tree fruits. — See Fruits. 

Tiipoli, or rotten stone lb ! 

Truffles do. 

Trumpets and drums.— See Musical 
instruments. 

Turkeys. — See Birds. 

Turpentine, Venetian do. 

all others do. 

Tutenag.— See '/inc. 

Tulle.— See Lace edgings. 

Types.— See Printing letters. 

Umbrellas lOO r.d. 

Utensils for agriculture manufac- 
tories and handicrafts not speci- 
fied do. 

Vanilla Ib.j 

Varnish do. 

Velvet. — See Woven goods of silk. 
Velveteen. — See Woven goods of cotton. 
Vessels, Swedish, bought for foreign 
account, free from export duty, 
as also on the rigging, cordage. 

Bails, anchors, and guns 

— — foreign lessels, with inventory, 
when for spociisl reasons the 
privileges of Swedish shipB are 
granted to them, or such as fo- 
reignerB bring!' into Swedish 
ports for condemnation, and 
Bale duty reckoned on the pur- 
chase-money I00r.d.i 


r.d. ah. r. 


0 40 0 

1 0 0 
r, 16 0 
8 0 0 
1 16 0 


1 32 

2 0 
^ 1 32 

3 10 
2 0 


0 30 0 

1 0 0 


0 7 0 
10 0 


0 IH 0 
0 8 0 
.'J 0 0 

0 30 0 
2 0 0 
0 16 0 

1 0 0 
0 5 0 


25 0 
40 0 
30 0 
40 U 


Import 

Duty. 


r.d. sfa. r. 


0 3 0 

3 0 0 


0 l.'i 0 
0 8 0 


30 0 0 
1 10 0 


15 0 
0 10 
0 12 
1 10 
0 30 
0 8 


0 32 
0 ‘24 

0 24 

1 0 
0 32 


Export 

Duty. 


0 20 0 I 

0 12 0 { 
0 10 0 I 

1 

0 I 4 I 
0 10 0 


0 0 0 
0 6 0 

1 0 0 

0 12 0 
0 32 0 
0 8 
0 10 
0 2 
20 0 

0 24 

1 12 
10 0 
JO O 

2 24 


free 


0 0 
I 0 


0 :< 0 
0 2 8 


20 0 
3 0 
0 12 


free 

do. 

0 4 0 


do. 

do. 

do. 

do. 

do. 


0 4 0 
free 


0 0 2 
0 0 2 
free 

do, 

do. 

do. 

do. 

0 0 01 
free 


free 
0 12 0 
0 16 0 


In Sterling. 


Official 

Value. 


do. 

free 


4,67 

8 

1 

4 

2,07 


4 5,34 
3 *4 

.2 0,.'H 

5 0.07 
3 4 


1 3 

1 8 


0 2,02 

1 8 


0 7,r. 
0 3,33 
5 0 


4 

0,07 

8 

2.8 


5 0,67 
41 12 
00 8 
50 0 
GO 8 


0 1,25 

5 0 


0 0,25 
0 3,33 


r.o 0 

2 2,67 


Import 

Duty. 


s. d, 

15 per cent 
0 4,16 

0 5 

2 2,67 

1 1 

0 3,33 


0 og 


1 1,34 

0 10 
0 10 
1 8 
1 1,31 


Export 
’Duty. V 


0 r» 

0 7 


0 0,8 

0 4 


0 2.5 

0 2,5 

1 8 

0 5 

1 1,34 
0 3,3.3 
0 6 07: 

0 0,83 

20 per cent 
0 10 

2 1 
16 8 
JO B 

4 2 


free 


0 0,175 

1 8 


0 1,25 

0 1,11 


33j per centj 


20 per c.ent 
5 0 
0 5 


$. d. 


free 

do. 

0 1,67 


free 


do. 

do. 

do. 

do. 

do. 


0 1,67 

free 


0 ,0,42 


0 0,7 
0 0,f 
free 


t: 


do. 

do. 

0 0,18 
frt'o 


du. 

0 5 

0 6,6T 


free 


0 0,35 

free 


do. 


25 per cent I 

'Continued, 




SWEDISH TAHIFF. 




ARTICLES. 


Veaselfi, forcigiK taken liy Swe> 
diali ahips of war or privateerr, 
anti legally cniideniued ua prizes... 

struxiiied and sold as wrecks, on 

tlie duty on purchase-mo- 

ney lOOr.d. 

all others do. 

etches.— See Grain. 

I^incgar» all sorts kan 

Violet root lb. 

l^isiting cards do. 

If'itiifil, blue or copper do. 

white or zinc do. 

— green or iron 17 1' i^uiids 

iVad, or waiiding cotton lb. 

ditto, silk do. 

Wafers do. 

Walkiii^'stirks, all sorts 100 r.d. 

tValimta.— See Nuts. 

VVaHiiugsoi' manufactures do. 

W'atcli glciHses. — See GIshm. 

W'ater, mineral. inclUi iiig bottles ..kan 
• — scented (smelling). — See Scented 
■water. 

Watc^ea, porket, with gold case. ..each 

ditto, other sorts do. 

Wax, yellow lb. 

white da 

colniiied do. 

— — candles. — See Candles. 

Wicks, lamp do. 

Candle do. 

Wine, hU sorts : 

in casks kan 

iv bottles do. 

fhe bottles pay duty separately. — 
See Glass. 

Wire, gold, pure lod 

— ditto, base do. 

silv« r, pure do. 

ditto, base do. 

iron and steel, not specified ,...lb 

copper and brass, fine for sword 

cutlers, silvered or not silvered do. 

all other do. 

for musical instruments. — See 

Strings. 

Whetstone.— See Stone, 

W indow blinds. — See Curtains. 

Woad. — See Colours. 

Work-tools. — See implements. 

Wood, un wrought, sawed, or hewn ; 

• boxwood and ligiiuni'Vittu . . 100 r.d. 


•— mahogany, cedar, Ac. ...1 cub. foot 

— elm, ash, beech, birch, and 

others not specified, such trees 
as grow in this country (free 
from town dues on importa- 
tion) 100 r.d. 

fir and pine unhewn do. 

— - ditto, hewn not specified do. 

hoops, unclefi 100 pieces 

•— balks and spars of fir and pine, 
under 5 inches thick in the mid- 
die each 

— ditto S to 8 inch ditto do. 

ditto 8 to 10 ditto ditto d . 

ditto 10 and upwar«lB ditto .... do. 

N Ji. Balks ami spars of fir and 
pine may be exported both of 
equal sides and flat, llieir thick- 
ness is ascertained by the fourth 
of their girih in the middle ; so 
that for example, a balk, hold- 
ing on 2 two-sides, each 10 inches 
in thickness, and on the other 
two, each 8 inches in thickness, 
will be charged in duty at 
the rate of a lO-inch square 
balk. 


In Swedish Money. 


In Sterling. 


Official 

Import 

Export 

, 

Official 

Impot!^. 

Kxptih 

Value. 

Duty 


Duty. 

Value. 


DuMf* 

r.d. sh 

r. 

r.d. sh 

. r. 

r.d. sb. r. 


s. d. 

s, d. 

.... 


free 

free 

.... 

fr«e 

free 



10 0 

0 

do. 


10 per cent 

dn. 

.... 


25 0 

0 

.... 


25 per cent 


0 24 

0 

0 6 

0 

free 

0 10 

0 3 

do. 

0 20 

0 

0 2 

0 


0 8,33 

0 0,83 


2 0 

0 

0 32 

0 

free 

3 4 

1 1,34 

do. 

0 10 

0 

0 1 

0 

0 1 0 

0 4,10 

0 0,83 

0 0,35 

0 7 

0 

0 1 

0 

0 I 0 

0 2,02 

0 0,50 

0 0,J5 

12 0 

0 

4 0 

0 

0 0 0 

20 0 

0 8 

0 2.5 

0 24 

0 

0 8 

0 

free. 

0 10 

0 3,33 

free 

4 0 

0 

1 0 

0 

do. 

0 8 

1 8 

do. 

1 24 

0 

0 24 

3 

do. 

2 0 

0 10 

do* 

.... 


33 10 

u 

do. 

.... 

33^ per cent 

do. 

free 


free 


10 0 0 

free 

10 per cent 


0 40 

0 

0 4 

0 

free 

1 4,07 

0 1,07 

do. 

40 0 

0 

2 0 

0 

do. 

GO 8 

.3 4 

do. 

10 0 

0 

0 32 

0 

do. 

10 8 

1 1 

do. 

0 30 

0 

0 4 

0 

do. 

1 3 

0 1,07 

do. 

1 0 

0 

0 12 

0 

do. 

1 8 

0 5 

do. 

1 8 

0 

0 18 

0 

do. 

1 11,33 

0 7,5 

do. 

2 20 

0 

0 30 

0 

do. 

4 0,33 

1 3 

do. 

1 28 

0 

0 24 

0 

do. 

2 7,00 

0 10 

do. 

1 24 

0 

0 24 

0 

do. 

2 0 

0 10 

do. 

4 0 

0 

1 0 

0 

do. 

6 8 

1 8 

do. 

2 24 

0 

0 24 

0 

do. 

4 2 

0 10 

do. 

1 10 

0 

0 10 

0 

do. 

2 2,07 

0 0,07 

do. 

2 0 

0 

0 20 

0 

do. 

3 4 

0 8,33 

do. 

1 0 

0 

0 12 

0 

do. 

1 8 

0 5 

(to. 

0 18 

0 

0 0 

0 

do. 

0 75 

0 2,5 

do. 

3 0 

0 

1 0 

0 

do. 

5 0 

1 8 

do. 

0 20 

0 

0 8 

0 

do. 

0 8,33 

0 3,33 

do. 

• .. .. 


5 0 

0 



5 per cent 


2 24* 

0 

0 12 

0 

.... 

4 2 

0 5 




1 0 

0 

15 0 0 


1 per rent 

1 

15 per cent 

.... 


5 0. 

0 

10 0 

.... 

5 per cent 

33.\ per ct nt 

.... 


10 0 

0 

111 J 1) 


10 per cent 

10 per cent 

0 25 

0 

0 0 

3 

eP 1 3 

0 io,'42 

0 0,105 

0 0,525 








% 

0 20 

0 

0 1 

0 

0 3 0 

0 8,33 

0 0,42 

0 1,25 

0 30 

0 

0 4 

0 

0 3 0 

1 0,50 

0 1,07 

0 1,25 

2 24 

0 

0 12 

0 

0 3 0 

4 2 

0 5 

0 1.25 

4 8 

0 

0 2^ 

0 

0 5 0 

0 11,33 

1 

0 8,33 

0 2,8 


coHtiuuL’it) 
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SWEDISH TARIFF. 


ARTICLES. 


Wood unwronght, iiawc’d, or hpwn : 
deals and planks, saweH, of fir 
and piue, under i*.ch thick.. dcz. 

deals aiid prlaiiks, sawed, of fir 

and piue<— above I j im h to 24 

inches thick dozen 

— — exceeding 2^ inches thick do. 

N.B. Of hdlf.cealit, or denis not 
exceeding 4 i lls in length, two 
dozen are reckoned fur one in 
clearing the duties. 

— of elm, beech, oak, and other 
««urtM of wood growing in this 
country, but not othirwise spe- 


— handspikes do. 

— ditto, rough he <vn do. 

— laths, hewn or slit do. 

— ditto, sawed do. 

-> masts, bowsprits, and spars, 

measuiing at 1(1 feet fiom (he 
thick end, 40 inches and up> 


‘ ditto 20 inches to 40 inches. . . 


— — pump wood not bored. — See 
Masts. 

o — ditto, bored do. 

hoops 100 piece 

— stales and headings not exceed* 
ing 42 iiu-hi s in length for the 
former, and at ino»t 27 inches 
for (he latter : viz.. 


of ht'ech, fir, or pine do. 

And exceeding those diiueiisioiis, 

of oak do 

of beech, fir, and pine do. 

firewni'd, alder fath'in 


— — ditto, hirch do 

d tto, fir do. 

ditto, pine do. 

ditto, other sorts do. 

Wood'soor. — See Bone-black. 

Wool, uncombed lb. 

— — combed and free from town dues.do. 
Wool card.H. — Sec Cards. 

Woven goods : 

silk velvets do. 

ditto plush do. 

ditto crape do. 

ditto gauze.... do, 

—— ditto, gold and silver stuff ; 

true do. 

— — iNise do. 

satin, taffety, and laventine, 

plain or shaded, checkered 
or striped by diftcrent sorts of 
8i1b| but not by manner of 
weaving 


— of silk, imported direct from 

India .... do. 

— shawls and h mdkerchiefs of 

gauze or other thin stuff. do. 

— imporied direct from India ... do. 

•— oil other Burts not only plain 

and of one colour, but also fi- 
gured by mannei^ of weaving or 
use of different colours of silk. do. 

— half-silk Bluffs or of sitk with 

a mixture of coiCon, flax, or wuol, 
all sorts do. 

— imported direct from India ... do. 

- shawls and handkerchiefs un- 
der 10 r d. Idf. 8d, in value .... do. 


In Swedish Money. 

In Sterling. 

Official 

Import. 

Export 

Offirial 

Import 

.Export 

Value. 

Duty 


Duty 


Value, 

Duty. 

'Duty. 

r.d. 

»h 

. r. 

r.d. sh 

. r. 

r.d. sh 

r. 

s. 

d. 

i. 

d. 

s. d. 

1 

32 

0 

0 6 

0 

0 2 

0 

2 

9,34 

0 

3,33 

0 033 

4 

0 

0 

0 10 ^ 

0 4 

0 

0 

8 

0 

7 

0 1,07 

6 32 

0 

0 32 

0 

0 8 

0 

11 

1,34 

1 

1,34 

0 3,33 





• 


• 













• 




( 

... 


3 0 

0 

10 0 

0 

t 

... 

5 per cent 

10 per cent 

1 

12 

0 

0 6 

0 

0 12 

0 

2 

1 

0 

2.5 

0 5 


... 


20 0 

0 

1 0 

0 


. - . 

20 per cent 

1 per cent 

. 2 24 

0 

0 12 

0 

0 12 

0 

4 

2 

0 

5 

0 5 

1 

32 

0 

0 12 

0 

0 4 

0 

2 

0.34 

0 

5 

0 1,67 

0 

40 

0 

0 4 

0 

» 4 

0 

1 

4,07 

0 

1.67 

0 1,07 

0 

40 

0 

0 2 

6 

0 13 

4 

1 

4,07 

0 

1,4 

0 5,50 

0 

40 

0 

0 5 

0 

0 2 

0 

1 

4, or 

0 

2.8 

0 0,83 

t 

20 

0 

0 

2 0 

0 

2 0 

0 

3.3 

4 

3 

(. 

4 

3 4 

4 

8 

0 

0 20 

0 

0 30 

0 

0 

11,33 

0 

8,33 

1 0,50 

1 

32 

0 

0 b 

(1 

0 12 

0 

2 

0,34 


3,33 

U 5 

3 

16 

0 

0 10 

n 

0 4 

0 

5 

0,67 

0 

6,07 

0 1,07 

1 

2 

0 

0 0 

6 

free 


* 

H,83 

* 

0,21 

free 

s 

S 

10 

0 

1 16 

0 

0 8 

0 

5 

6,67 

2 

2,67 

f' 

0 3,.3.3 

0 

32 

0 

0 10 

0 

» 1 

6 

1 

1,31 

0 

4,16 

0 0.63 

10 

0 

0 

3 16 

0 

0 21 

0 

16 

8 « 

5 

6,67 

0 10 

5 

0 

0 

1 32 

0 

0 12 

0 

8 

4 

2 

9,;w 

0 5 

S 

0 

0 

0 16 

0 

1 0 

0 

8 

4 

0 

6,67 

1 8 

10 

0 

0 

0 36 

0 

I 3 16 

0 

16 

8 

1 

3 

5 6,67 

7 

0 

0 1 

0 24 

0 

! 2 16 

0 

11 

8 

0 

10 

3 10.67 

5 

0 

0 

0 16 

0 

1 1 0 

0 

8 

4 

0 

6,67 

1 H 

4 

0 

0 

0 14 

0 

f 0 32 

0 

6 

H 

0 

5,83 

1 1,34 

7 

24 

0 

0 24 

0 

i 2 16 

0 

12 

6 

0 

10 

3 10,67 

0 

20 

0 ^ 

0 2 

0 

i free 


0 

K 

0 

0,83 

free 

1 

0 

0 

0 8 

0 

i 


1 

8 

0 

H 


28 

0 

0 

4 0 

0 

fri'^ 


46 

8 

0 

8 

do. 

13 

10 

0 

1 24 

0 

do. 


23 

2 

2 

0 

do. 

.30 

0 

0 

6 24 

0 

do. 


00 

0 

10 

10 

do. 

32 

0 

0 

5 16 

0 ' 

do. 


53 

4 

8 

10,67 

do. 

00 

0 

0 

20 0 

0 

do. 


160 

0 

33 

4 

do. 

!s2 

0 

0 

6 21 
t' 

0 

do. 


53 

4 

10 

10 

do. 




prohibited 

do. 




prohibited 

d’*. 

32* 

’o' 

0 

6 0 

0 

do. 


53’ 

*4* 

10 

0 0 

do. 

30 

0 

0 

3 0 

0 

do. 


’ 50 

0 

5 

0 


33 

10 

0 

i 0 

0 

• a • a 


5r» 

7 

11 

« 

8 


30 

0 

0 

3 0 

0 

.... 


50 

0 

5 

0 



... 


prohibited 

free 



... 

prohibited 

do. 

10 

0 

0 

2 24 

0 

do. 


16 

8 

20 to i40p.ct 

do. 

1 ’ 

. . . . 


. . 

0 



• 

... 

10 per cent 


! 

1 

.... 


prohibited 

1 free 

1 


. . . * 

1 

prohibited 

do. 


{cuntinuttO 
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ARTICLES. 


Woven gond»—roMHnuefi. 

half>Bilk ahawlii and hnndkcr- 

rhiefa of 10 r.d. 10«. 8d. and 

above 100 r.d. 

coiCon fAbricti, white: 

— — cambric, bleached and glazed 
and othera of the like sort of 
cotton gnoda wide and in 
fineneaa above 76 tlireads to the 


inch of warp 

— corduroy and cordet to 

wide 

dimiry 

pluhh 

— gauze, lawn, muslin, and 

1 ell 

. .... do. 

do. 

mo' I. do. 

1 ■■ ...... , ,,, ,, 

. velvet veiv«.teen .... 


ditto, satin and jean 

- ■ from India 


— ditto, quilling or piqiid 

and 

lio-iery 

do. 

ditto, net 



ditt«t, ail other not apecibod, 

all jilaln woven cottons 

Of the foregoing desrriptiun of 
cotton goods! of preater brt'adth 
thin above stated, the official 
value and import duty are in. 
creased arcordmg to such in. 
crease of br« adtti. 

The sort of woven goods which, 
as cotton gooils b> the ell, are 
perniitred to be itn ported, are 
alho admitted in the form of 
® ^rckcIotliH, handkerchiefs, or 
such like pieces, and pay the 
aaVne duty stipulated lor each 
ell of such part of. 

Cotton dyed: 

• conliiroy, cordet, dimity, plush, 
gauze, lawn, musUn, rod cain- 
bricB, velvet, velveteen (Man- 
chester) satin jean quilting or 
piqii6, hosiery, and net, pay 
the same import duty, and 
aie reckoned at the same offi- 
cial value, as for each sort of 
white, and are free from ex- 
port duty. 

—■—all others, by the mode of 

weaving, plain 

cotton, printed or pressed : 

the sorts alMve enumerated, 
dyed, permitted for import, and 
generally all goods in fineness 
above 80 threads to the inch of 

warp are admitted Ih. 

— — all other sorts of cottons 

— — sliawiB and handkerchiefs, 
plain, of coloured yarn, larger 
or smaller, and printed under 
1| ell square, eaclusive of 

fringes 

— — ditto, figured, l arger or smslier, 
and printed, of 1| ell square, 
and upwards, exclusive of 

fringes lb. 

— cotton, with a mixture of flax : 
diaper and damaak do'' 

N.B. Such sillt and rotton goods 
otherwise permitted to be im- 
ported, are adniititd to »ntry 
direct from places beyond the 
Cape of Good H«>pe, at a duty 
of 10 per ceut on the value. 

woollen ; of carded or nn- 


oonibeu wool alone : 

■-*— baize 

ealmuc, frieze and duffil lb. 

blankets do. 


1 

In Swedish Money. 

In Sterling. 

Official 

Import 

Export 

Official 

Import 

Export 

Value. 

Duty. 

Duty. 

Vnliie. 

Duty. 

Duty. 

r.d. ah.r. 

r.d, ah. r. 

r.d. ah. r. 

«. d. 

s. d. 

s. d. 




• 



.... 

20 0 0 

free 

.... 

20 per cent 

free 

4 0 0 

10 0 

do. 


1 8 

do. 

3 16 0 

0 3 -2 0 

do. 

5 7 

1 1 

do. 

3 16 0 

0 40 0 

dr. 

5 7 

1 4i 

do. 

1 8 0 

0 8 0 

do. 

1 11^ 

0 3i 

do. 

5 0 0 

1 0 0 

d»-. 

8 4 

1 8 

do. 

1 16 0 

0 16 0 

do. 

2 2,66 

0 6,66 

do. 

1 8 0 

0 8 0 

do. 

1 11 

0 3,33 

do. 

5 0 0 

1 12 0 

do. 

8 4 

2 J 

do. 


0 24 0 

do. 




6 0 0 

10 0 

do. 

10 0 

1 8 

do. 

10 0 0 

1 24 0 

do. 

16 8 

2 6 

do. 


prohibited 

do. 


prohibited 

do. 


do. 

do. 

1 

i 

do. 

do. 

s 






5 16 0 

1 4 0 

do. 

8 11 

1 0^ 

do. 

.... 

prohiliited 

do. 


prohibited 


.... 

do. 

Jo. 

i 

do. 

do. 

4 16 0 

14 0 

do. 

7 3 

1 0^ 


4 0 0 

0 36 0 

do. 

6 8 

1 3 

do. 


• 









M 






4? 



* 





.... 

prohibited 

do. 

.... 

prohibited 

do. 

2 24 0 

0 30 0 

do. 

4 2 

1 i 

. do. 

2 0 0 

0 24 0 

do. 

3 4 

0 10 

dc. 


{continued) 
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In Swedish Money. 


!r Sterling. 


ARTICLES. 








Official 

Import 

Ex port 

Official 

Import 

Export 


Value. 

Duty. 

Duty. 

Value. 

Du'y. 

< Duty. 


r d. sh. r. 

r.d. sh. r. 

r.d. sh. r. 

1 1. d. 

«. ef. 

*. d. 

Woreu goodii, woollen ; of carded or 
un« oinbed wool alnne : * 

'■ cloth, drub, and half cloth. 








or drap de 3seph>r 

rateeii , 

... 


prohibited 

do. 

free 

do. 

— 

prohibited 

do. 

free 

do. 

WMilmel, bomespiin cloth 

. . . 


do- 

do. 

.... 

do. 

do. 

— — of carde<t wool in the weft, 
and combed wool In the warp : 

▼ia. — 



9 





ca^ilnere, uhite, yellow, & red .ell 

6 0 

0 

1 24 0 

do. 

10 0 

2 6 

do. 

ditf.., of other c- lours 

.. .. 


prohibited 

do. 


prohibited 

do. 

- ...... bunting and qninet lb. 

5 0 

0 

1 0 q 

do6 

8 4 

1 8 

do. 

-- half- woollen, ot wool and cotton, 

or flux; 








fl-tnnel do. 

.... 


prohibited 

do. 

*.. .. 

prohibited 

do. 

— — other sorts do. 

2 24 

0 

0 24 0 

do. 

'42 

0 10 

do. 

N.B. — For the eniimeratt*a articles 








of woollen and lialf-woollcu ma- 








nuf -cture, of greater width than 








atated,the official value and duty 
are increased in proportion to 






i 


such greater width. 








shawls of wool, or wool and 
cotton together, under d 2-3 r.d. 
or about I Is. in value 



prohibited 

do. ! 


pTohiU ted 

do.' 

ditto, of lls. and upwards in 

value 100 r.d. 



20 u n 

do. 


20 per cent 

do. 

of flax and hemp : 

tow, linen lb. 

0 36 

0 

0 12 0 

do. 

1 3 

! 0 

do 

— — ticking do. 

1 10 

0 

0 21 4 

do. 

2 3i 

0 8^ 

do. 

sackcloth do. 

0 28 

0 

0 9 4 

do. 

1 0 

0 4 

do. 

dama^k do. 

« 0 

0 

2 0 0 

do. 

13 4 

3 4 

do. 

diaper do. 

! 3 0 

0 

0 36 0 

do. 

5 0 

1 3 

do. 

— > cauibric and batiste. do. i 

1 35 0 

0 

3 32 0 

do. 

60 0 

6 2k \ 

* do. « 

linen do. 

18 0 

0 

1 40 0 

do. 

30 0 

3 0 

do. 

cotnnion 



i prohibited 

do. 

.... 

prohibited 

•' do. 

sailcloth and duflil lb. 

0 30 

0 

0 8 0 

do. 

0 10 

0 3,33 

j do. 

— — cloth of hair, and horse-tail, or 
mane-hair do. 

^ 2 24 

0 ; 

0 20 0 

1 

1 do. 

4 2 

0 8 

.0. 

— — cloth, waterproof or double 
woven, united by a solution ca- 





* 



outchouc 

5 0 

0 

10 0 

do. 

8 4 

1 8 1 

1 do. 

Yarn, cotton : 

— — white or twist, under No. 25 
according to English reckon- 

j 




1 

1 

j 

I 

i 

ifg lb. 

0 32 

0 

0 6 0 

do. 

1 1,21 

40 to 50 pr ct. 

do. 

ditto No. 2G and upwards do. 

1 1 

0 

0 5 0 

do. 

1 8 

20 to 40 do. 

do. 

d>ed Tuikey red do. 

2 32 

0 

0 8 0 

do. 

4 5,34 1 

.50 to 100 do. 

1 do. 

■ ditto, all others do. 

2 0 

0 

0 12 0 

do. 

3 4 

45 to 200 do. 

do. 

camel-hair, undyed, not 

twined or dnubled do. 

1 32 

0 

0 4 0 

do. 

2 0,34 

0 l.ry 

«ln. 

— — ditto, dyed, twined or doubled, .do. 

2 24 

0 

0 16 0 

do. 

4 2 

0 6,67 

do. 

ropemakers’ yam do. 

1 10 

0 

0 12 0 


2 2,07 

0 6 

do. 

Yam, woollen : 

■ combed woollen yarn or worst- 

ed, not dyed, twined, or 







doubled do. 

i 12 

0 

0 6 0 

do. 

2 1 

25to2.V)p.c. 

do. 

dyed, twined, and doubled .... do. 

2 24 

0 

0 16 0 

do. 

4 2 

40tol40 do 

do. 

carded not twined or doubled 

for weavers' use do. 

1 0 

0 

prohibited 

do. 


prohibited 

do. 

— ditto, f iyed, twined, and doubled. 







embroidery yarn do. 

% 21 

0 

0 16 0 

do. 

4 2 , 

0 6,67 

do. 

— — linen yarn, not dyed do. 

0 ;i2 

0 

0 8 0 

do. 

1 1,34 

0 3,33 

do. 

——ditto, dyed do. 

1 16 

0 

0 12 0 

do. 

2 2,07 

0 5 

do. 

linen twine do. 

0 32 

0 

0 8 0 

do. 

1 1,34 

0 3,33 

do. 

Yest do. 

0 10 

0 

0 10 

do. 

0 4 

0 35 


Zinc, tiitenag and spelter ; 








— — un wrought in plates do. 

0 3 

0 

0 0 2 

0 0 1* 

0 1,25 

0 0,7 

0 0,35 

— ■— wrought. do. 

0 12 

0 

« 0 2 0 

free 

0 5 

0 Q83 

free 

All manufactured goods not enu- 
merated iu this tariff, prohi- 
. bited. 

■ ■'■•''■.other articles, not enumerated 






100 r.d. 

.... 


33 16 

.... 

.. .. 

33| per cent 
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Tabipp of the Minimum Quantity allowed to be entered on the Credit-Depot and in Bond, 
with Transit Duty chargeable on the latter. 


ARTICLES. 


Minimum 

Quantity. 


Almondfl ..1b 

Alum, Roman liapui 

Aniiieed lb. 

Apothecaries’ ware, simple medicines 100 r.d. yal 

Aslies, pot, raw or not calcined lispund 

calcined do, 

Bone, ivory, unwrought lb. 

Brandy, Cognac, Geneva rum kan 

arrack ^ do. 

Candles, tallow lispuuiJ 

wax, yellow 1b. 

ditto, white and spermaceti do. 

Caraway-seed barrel 

Cinnamon and cassia lignea lb. 

Cocoa do. 

Coffee do. 

Colours, white lead do. 

cochiueal do. 

indigo do. 

Cotton wool do. 

Curradts do. 

FenueLseed do. 

Fish, salted—berrings, in barrels barrel 

dried — sey IL^pund 

Flax, dressed d(». 

undressed * do. 

Gini^r, dried lb. 

Grain, uuground—barley barrel 

•Groats, sago lb. 

Hemp skeppund 

Hops .i ..Itspiiud 

Lead, unwrought skeppund 

Oil, olive, in barrels kan 

• ditto, in bottles. do. 

hempsecd do. 

Oranges, Wds, and peel lb. 

Pepper, all sorts do. 

Pipe-bowls of Turkey clay 100 r.d. value 

Plums, French lb. 

Ribbons, silk, velvet do. 

ditto, other sorts do. 

Raisins do. 

Rice do. 

Salt, sea barrel 

Sugar, raw 1b. 

reftned, crushed, lump, and Havanna terres do. 

Tar barrel 

Tea lb. 

Tobacco, leaf. do. 

canaster do. 

Tow, hemp, and ilax skeppund 

Wine, in barrels kan 

— in bottles. Burgundy, and Champagne do. 

ditto, other sorts do. 

Wood, mahogany, unwrought, sawn or hewn cubic foot 

Wool, not cnmb«^ or card^ .lb. 


500 lbs. 

750 lispunds 
500 lbs. « 
500 r.d. val. 
750 lispunds 
250 do. 

200 lbs. 

1.50 kans 
80 do. 

25 lisminds 
200 Ibi,. 

200 do. 

20 barrels 
100 11 ) 8 . 

100 do. 

500 do. 

1000 do. 

20 do. 

100 dt). 

400 d«>. 

200 do. 

500 do. 

50 barrels 
4000 lispunds 
100 do. 

100 do. 

100 lbs. 

200 barrels 
100 lbs. 

15 skpnds. 
100 l^^p^uds 
10 skpnds. 
50 kans 
30 do. 

500 do. 

300 Ihs. 

200 do. 

100 r.d. val. 
300 lbs. 

25 do. 

124 do. 

300 do. 

Gt)(> do. 

300 barrels 
](HM) 11)8. 

1000 do. 

1(H) barrels 
50 lbs. 

2000 do. 

5(H) do, 

10 skpnds, 
210 kans 
33^ do. 

334 df. 

1000 flat feet 
500 lbs. 


TRANSIT DUTY. 


^Swedish 

Bullion. 

Sterling. 

r.d. sh. r. 

£ J. d. 

0 0 14 

0 0 0,52 

0 4 8 

0 0 1.95 

0 0 1 

0 0 0,35 

10 0 

0 1 8 

0 0 2 

0 0 0,7 

0 10 

0 0 0,42 

0 12 

0 0 0,49 

0 I 0 

0 0 0,4? 

0 1 0 

C 0 0.42 

0 2 G 

0 0 1.4 

0 0 5 

0 0 0,175 

0 8 

0 0 0,28 

0 7 0 

0 0 2.92 

0 0 7 

0 0 0,245 

0 0 2 I 

0 0 0,7 

0 0 2 

0 0 0.7 

0 0 1 

1 0 0 0,.35 

0 5 0 

0 0 2.08 

026 

0 0 0,83 

0 0 2 

0 0 0,7 

0 0 1 

0 0 0,35 

0 0 1 

0 0 0,35 

0 3 0 

0 0 1,25 

0 0 8 

0 0 0,28 

0 2 0 

0 0 0,83 

0 3 0 

0 0 1.25 

0 0 1 

0 0 0,.35 

0 2 0 

0 0 o,h:{ 

0 0 1 

0 0 0,35 

0 24 0 

0 0 10 

0 2 0 

0 0 0,83 

0 24 0 

0 0 10 

0 0 10 

0 0 0,35 

0 1 2 

0 0 0,49 

0 0 4 

0 0 0 ,U 

0 0 1 

0 0 0,35 

0 0 3 

0 0 0,105 

10 0 

1 per cent 

0 0 1 

0 0 0.35 

0 8 0 

0 0 3.33 

0 IG 0 

0 0 6,67 

0 0 1 

n 0 0,35 

0 0 04 

0 0 0,18 

0 13 

0 0 0,52 

0 0 1 

0 0 0,35 

0 0 14 

0 0 0,52 

0 10 0 

0 0 4,16 

0 1 0 

0 0 0,42 

0 0 14 

0 0 0,52 

0 0 9 

0 0 0,315 

0 12 0 

0 0 ,5 

0 0 G 

0 0 0,21 

0 16 

0 0 0,63 

0 1 6 

0 0 0,63 

0 10 

0 0 0,42 

0 0 2 

0 0 0,7 


Information relating to what is further to be observed in the Execution of the 

Tariff. 

1. All goods, with the exception of those 'marked prohibited, may be imported from 
or exported to foreign ports at the rate of duty fixed in the tariff, 

2. The official value on which the import and export duties of customs, as well as the 
transit and bonding duty are to be levied, is in Swedish banco. 

In clearing, the duty what is under half a skilling is left out, and whac is above the 
half is reckoned as a whole skilling. 

3. The weight stated in the tariff is that by which provisions are weighed {victualiv 
except any other be specified. 

VOL. II. 
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4. To all vessels built in Sweden or naturalized, aecording to the established form, 
and proved to belorig to our faithful subjects. We grant entire franchise {helfrichet), both 
inwards and outwards, and the duty stipulated by the tarilF is the rate payable on all goods 
imported and exported by such vessels without regard to the goods they bring being taken 
from the place of tbeii* production or through other channels, and with the advantage in 
other respects of the reduction of duty graciously granted in the trade with certain places. 

5. On all goods iin})orted in foreign vessels 40 per cent increase on the duty is 
charged, and goods exported by such vessels pay an increase of 50 per cent on the duty, if 
not otherwise provided for by special treaties widi foreign powers. 

6. The tonnage duties payable to us and the ci’own every time inw'ards and outwards, 
consist of 12 skillings banco per kist (equal to 2-^d. sterling per ton English), on Swedish 
vesselwS, and 30 skillings banco (equid to (>^*\^/. sterling j>er ton English), on foreign 
vessels, reckoned after tlie Swedish measurement hOl, except as regards the latter, when 
otlferwise provided for by s})ecial treaties. Hut national vessels, foreign vessels enjoying 
tlie same privilege, which make i.iore than one voyage to foreigik ports and hack to the same 
custom-house district, Svitiiiii a calendai* year, pay only the inward tonnage duties once after 
completion of their first voyage, on returning to a port within said district, 

7. Of goods import.(Hl which agreeably to the tariff pay duty after a certain per cent- 
age on the value, or wliitfli are chargeable with different rates according to the dificrent va- 
luations, the proprietor is required to give the invoice cost, with the addition of insuiaiite 
freight and all charges incun*ed thereon to the amval at the port of discharge and of goods 
exported the wholesale j)rice at tljc port of shipment. The proprietor must annex, as 
vouchers to his entry of sucli imported goods, tlie invoice and bill of loading, as well as the 
account of insurance, if any he taken. In want of invoice the order in the 31st paragraph 
of the navigation law is to he followed, and on the placart seal being used , for such goods 
there must he marked thei eoii tlie custom-house valuation according to wiiicli duty has heer^ 
paid. 2d. The administrator of the custom -office or custom-house shall have the right to 
take to himself all goods entered according to value, and provided they answer to the 
description, at the declaroil valuation w4tli an addition of 10 per cent. If lie should not do 
so, and if there should not bo reason to increase the declared value by more than 10 per 
cent, it shall ho in ih(? option of any other person, whoever may first present himself, to 
avail himself of this riglit of* taking the goods w'ith the addition of 10 per cent to the value, 
and on condition of the amount being immediately deposited w ith the cashicir of the customs 
at the disposal of the jiroprietor of the goods, for which purjiose notice of entry of such 
goods shall he posted up on tin* custom-house door. If after three w orking days, the day 
of entry includeil, no person should have offered to take the goods, or if the projirietor on 
making liis entry produced jiroof of his having made oath before a court of law of the cor- 
rectness of the declared value on the grounds stated on tj>e preceding 1st paragraph, lie, the 
proprietor, is tlien at liberty to take the goods, and the duty will be charged according to 
Iiis statement ; but if any otlier person take them, or that the value is increased as before 
stated, the duty wall then be reckoned on the higlier valuation. 

8. The respective manufaefcuring and handicraft societies shall he allowed to appoint 
one or more persons in each stajilo town^ whose business it will he to see that the goods 
coming under the description as tin y make, are entered according to their right denombia- 
tion, as also to attend at the affixing of the placart seal, but the absence of the persons so 
appointed, sliall not pi*event the conmienccmeiit and progress of the affixing of the stamps. 

9. Foreign goods, on proof of the import duty having b|pen paid, may be exported free 

of duty. . 

1(). All goods imported as well as exported, which may have been omitted in the 
tariff, shall in every case he subject to payment of duty, according to the rate, we, on the 
report mjule to *08 from tlie department of the customs, may be graciously pleased to fix, 
keeping in view the raf-e jmid by goods of similar species and quality. 

1 1 . On o&asion of dispute as to th^ admission of any article of entry, or of its right 
qualit^r or denomination, it shall be left to the direction of tne customs, after having first taken 
the opinion of well-informed traders or manufacturers to decide thereon, the owmer of the 
goods, hut not the seizer, or any other person having the right to appeal to us against such 
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decision of the directors of the customs. When goods about which thero may have been 
dispute have been correctly and specifically entered for payment of duty, they shall not be 
subject to confiscation, even if af‘terwards they should be considered as prohibited for im- 
portation, and the owner shall have the right of re-exporting them under suitable control. 

12. All goods, imports as well as exports, whether paying duty by weight, measure, 
or tale, or a per centage on the value, must be entered and noted in the custom-house 
journals, specifying their denomination, sort, and quality, the number Swedish meawsure or 
weight, as also the value thereof. Of what is in other respects to be obscrvcHl as to the 
entry of goods for payment of duty the navigation ordinance furnishes duo information. 

13. Such goods of which the Swedish measure or weight caiinot be ascertained on board 
of the vessel, must be sent to the custom-Jiouse, or tlie town weighing or measuring house, 
in order to be weighed or measured there. On entry being madtj at the custom-house, the 
owner of the goods will receive an account of duty, on paynunit of which the owner may 
have free dis])osal of liis goods in the manner or on condition in otlier respects as stateti in 
the navigation ordinance ar J bonding regulation. 

14. For the facility of commerce by granting delay in payment of duties on certain 
goods specified in a table at the end of the tariff, (;redit depots, for a quantity not Jess thiiii 
therein stated, are allowed until otherwise ordered at the following i>laces : Stockholm, 
Gothenburg, Gette, CarLserona, Carlshemn, Mahno, Nor Koping, Cahnai*, Wisby, IJelsing- 
borg, Westervik, Ystod, and Uddevallji, under the following conditions : 

'Ehat the goods shall be deposited under th« joint lock and key of the custom-house 
and theh proprietor. 

That the projjrietor of the goods may take out of the credit depot a greater or less 
quantity at a time, not however less than the half of the least quantity allowed to be thus 
bonded, on payment of tlie wliolc duty taken out for home consumption, or the bonding 
^duty if re-exported and proof be furnished thereof. 

That the credit dej)ot cannot he extended beyond 1 year reckoned from tlic day of 
entry of the goods at the custom-house, within which period they must bo re-exported, or 
the whole duty j)aid up at the rate in force when the entry of the goods was inaile, or other- 
wise the goods will be sold by auction for t)ie account of the importer, and after deduction 
of import duty and auction charges the residue of the auction amount will be paid to the 
owner. 

That when goods paying duty according to value are received into the credit dejiot, 
the value of them must be previously fixed, and the duty will be reckoned thereon on taking 
them out, Avithout regard to any alterations which may in tlie mean Avhile liave occurred in 
the 2 )rieos of such goods. 

Tliat the goods may be passed from the credit dcjiot of one town to that of another, 
but the time of credit will he reckoned’ from the date of the first entry of the goods. 

That goods may be passed to the credit from the bonding de 2 )ot free of cluuge, reckon- 
ing the time of credit from the entry at the credit dcjjot. 

That goods entered on the credit depot may be passed to the general bonding depot on 
due notification thereof being jireAiously made to the boa^d of customs, and on jiayment of 
transit duty as well as a recognition inwards. And — 

That by the estahlislimeiit of a credit depot it is not^intended any alteration in tho bond- 
ing privilege already enjoyed by some to wms, and which may hereafter be extended toothers. 

15. On payment of duty on carriages used by travellers arriving in this country 

(from convoy duty and town dues they are free), the chamber of customs shall give a cer- 
tificate stating not only the amount paid in duJby, but also a short descrijition of tho car- 
riage, by which it may be again recognised, in addition to which the custom-house seal 
must be affixed on the carnage- same person Avho paid duty on the carriage 

should, within the space of one year, take the carriage out of the country, eitlier from tlio 
place at which he entered, or from any other where a branch of the custom-house may be 
established, he shall then receive back the aniouut,Df duty paid, on returning the certificate, 
jirovided that there be no objection made to the latter, and that the custom-house seal is 
preserved. Swedish travellers returning into the kin/^om with tlie carriage which they 
can prove to be the same they took out, are exemjited from duty thei'con. 
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16. The 13th barrel of each last of salted meat, and fish which may be required for 
repacking, is free of duty and town dues. 

17. All white sugai*, coming from any port in Europe not entered as crushed lumps 
or Havanna Terres, shall be subject to the survey of unexcei)tionable persons in the pre- 
sence of the custom-house inspector. In case of a difference of opinion on the real quality 
of the goods the mat^r sliall be referred to the board of customs, aiui samples of the 
sugar be laid before them. 

18. On exportation of the following goods, made in this country, from any staple 
town where manufactories of such aiticles exis^ there shall be granted a bounty from the 
funds of the customs ; viz., 

On sugar in loaves, candied or in cakes, the lb. 2 sk. llrst. (12s, 2d, per cwt. English.) 

Tobacco in pound papers (cardm) or cut, as also pressed and rolled. 

Tobacco and snuff, the lb. 3 sk. (lx. 3J. per lb. English.) 

' Sailcloth of hemp or flax, and of at least 50 ells in length — ^thfc piece 32 sk. (13 

J^iickiiig cloth of hemp or* flax, and of at least 50 ells In length— the piece 24 sk. 
(lOrZ sterling), wherdby is to be observed, 

1st. That in respect to sugar and tobacco, at least 100 pounds of the same gooils, 
and of hemp and flax manufactures of at least 10 pieces must be entered for exportation, 
and sent oft* in one shij»inent. 

2d. That on giving in the entry a certificate from the magistrates shall be produced tliat 
the manufacturer or exporter has made t>ath before the magistrates that the goods are of 
Swedish manufacture, and that as relates to manufactured tobacco, sail and packing cloth, 
that they are made from foreign raw materials wlrich certificate must be annexed to the 
custom-house journal of the place from whence the exportation takes place. 

3d. That the goods have duly stamped on them the placart seal. 

4th. That an attest be forthcoming from the Swedish consul, or vice-consul, at the# 
j)ort of discharge, or if no such officer should be appointed there, from some other public 
authority, that the goods have been there discharged, in order to be entitled to said restitu- 
tion of duty. 

In regard to attests of such goods shipped from Stockholm t<n Finland, the si^eciad 
orders thereon arc to he observed. 

19. Cobalt, crude or ground, must on exportation be put in parcels provided with 
the stamp of the place fi’om whence taken, on pain of penalty of one-fomth of the value 
and prohibition of the export thereof. 

20. Vessels built in the kingdom and sold and fitted out for foreign account shall 
be allowed to entire franchise (helfrichet) on the goods exported by tliem for the first 
voyage. 

21. Shipmasters, whether native or forcig^i, who fhr urgent reasons, or to receive 
orders as to their further destination, enter a Swedish port, where tliere is a cus- 
tom-house, may there without ])ayment of tonnage duty, take in refreshments or make 
necessary repairs, under due observance of what the navigation law prescribes, and after 
having given in a written declaration, as to tlie nature and quantity of the goods destined 
for other ports of this country or to forcigfi ports, may discharge a greater or less quantity 
tlicreof, and take in provisions or (Complete their cargoes without paying duty or other 
charges for more than what may be discharged or taken in — hut the tonnage dues for the 
vessel must he paid in full, so soon as loading, whether much or little may have taken 
place, as also when more than a fourth part of the cargo is unladen, of which the custom- 
nouse officer may be able to judge from thenhip’s papers showing her draughff: 

A vessel, Swedish or foreign, having taken a part of her cargo at a Swcdisli port, is 
allowed to complete the same in any other Swedish port where there is a custom-house, the 
duties of customs being paid at each separate port on what might there be taken in, but the 
tonnage dues i^re to be paid in full only at the first place of loading, the receipt for which 
must be endorsed on the passport. 

22. Masters of merchant- vessels are required, as directed by the navigation ordinance, 
to state exactly in their manifest the stock of provisions, their quantity and nature, under 
the penalty imposed by said act for non -performance, and what may thereof be required for 
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the subsistence of the crew whilst on board shall he exempted from duty and all other ex- 
penses at the port of discharge. 

As provisions under said conditions may be stipulated the following quantities of wine, 
brandy, coifee, and rice: viz. — 

For vessels coming from the Baltic, or proceeding to any port in the provinces of Hol- 
land, Gothenburg, and Bohus, from ports of the North Sea, Holland, England, or French 
ports on the Atlantic, 3 kans of wine, 2 kans of brandy, 2 lbs. of coffee, and 3 lbs. of 
rice, for every person of the crew and passengers, and for vessels coming from places out 
of the Baltic, with the exception of the a^'ove navigating to the provinces of Holland and 
Bohus — 5 kans of wine, 4 kans of brandy, 4 lbs. of coffee, and 6 lbs. of rice, for each per- 
son as above. 

It is further to be observed that wine and brandy must not be exchanged the one 
against the other, in a manner that he who has less of one, may think himself entitled to 
have more of the other,- -and that, for tlie suqdiis there may be of the abovenamed ])ro- 
visions beyond what the ca]>tain may be allowed to have au the port of discharge, duty shall 
be paid on such articles as are allowed for importation. In regard to those prohibited, the 
existing ordinances in regard to such goods will be enforced. What may remain of the 
produce of the country, which according to the custom-house 2 >assport the vessel took out 
iis provisions for the voyage, shall bo reiuhnitted free of duty. 

The rest of the stock of provisions Tiot consumed on board the vessel wdiilst in a Swedish 
port,* and not being entered for importation, maj^be re-exported in such vessel. 

23. The necessary stock of provisions for shi[)s’ crews, whether the vessel puts into a 
Swedish port for them, or fetches them in the ship’s boat shall be exempted from duty, and 
all charges connected tlierewith. Swedish ships may also take for sliips’ use free of duty, 
what may be considered in proportion to their tonnage indispensably needful, reckoning 1 

« fathom of wood, I barrel of tar, ^ barrel of pitch, 2 oars and 4 handspikes for every 20 
lasts, of the ship’s burden and thereunder. 

Foreign vessels are not allowed to supply tlicmselves with such necessaries not even 
for ships* use without paying duty accruing thereon. 

24. In order tlia*^ masters of Swedish gravel vessels and their crews, whether of vessels 
large or small, may enjoy the premium or boi%nty, which as an encouragement was stipulated 
for them by proclamation of 1748, it is hereby ordered, that whether they have goods or 
not, which they are allowed to take in as their sea stock, the captain and crew shall receive 
from the board of customs at the port of discharge, out of the duty levied on the cargo, 
their said premium or bounty. 

From the Baltic. — The captain 1 J r.d. the mate 28 sk., and each of the crew 21 sk. 

From the North Sea, ports in the channel, Holland, England, F*rance, Spain, and 
Portugal. — The captain 7 r.d. 9*3k., the mate 3 r.d. 28 sk., and each of the crew 2 r.d. 
42 sk. 

From the Mediterranean and Levant , — Tlie captain 9 r.d., the mate 4 r.d. and 24 sk., 
and each of the crew 3 r.d. and 28 sk., all in Swedish bank money ; but vessels arriving in 
ballast, or only with grain and wool from Pomerania and Wismar, as also chnch-built ves- 
sels, and all f()reign vessels, are excluded from ehjoynic: t of said bounty. Captains coming 
from the MediteiTanean, but with part of their (jargdes from the Western Ocean are en- 
titled to Mediterranean bounty when the duty on the goods brought from the Mediterra- 
nean in Swedish whole-free (say cravel biult) vessels amounts to one-fomth of the duty on 
the goods brought from the c dier ports. Otherwise only the lesser bounty will be granted. 

25. On^oods which during conveyance to their destination have by accident received 
damage, no reduction of duty is to be admitted, if the owner wishes to have himself the 
disposal of the goods. Should, on the other hand, the owner consider the damaged goods 
not of sufficient value to pay the duty thereon, he must bring legal proof of the damage of 
the goods before the custom-house authorities, who are thereon to take steps^to sell the goods 
by public auction, in which case the duty on such goods as have in the tariff an official value 
fixed on them shall be regulated in proportion to the price obtained by auction, compared 
with said official value, and nn other goods paying duty ad valorem^ the per centage will 
be charged on the auction price. 
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The difference between the produce of the auction and the amount of duty payable 
thereon, shall be held at the disposal of the owner. If the owner should neglect to do what 
is above required of him, he will remain answerable for the full amount of duty, unless he 
should think fit, after previous written notice to the custom-house, to give up his right to 
the damaged goods, which will then be sold by auction, under the orders of the custom- 
house directors for the, account of the crown. In respect to duty payable on goods saved 
from shipwrecks, the separate ordinances thereon now in force, or winch may hereafter be 
issued, are to serve as a guide. 

26. The separate impost, hitherto charged ^nder tlie denomination of convoy duty, 
and levied accoixling to existing regulations respecting the same, or such as may hereafter 
be made known, will, from the commencement of next year, go under the name of ** Im- 
post to tlie Trade and Navigation Fund.” 

,27. Dues and charges on certain articles undhr the n^me of Stadernas Tolag (town 
dues), are levied by the agent appointed by the town, according t* special instructions, and 
at a per centage granted to each Vown on the official value of the principal imports and ex- 
ports stated in the tariff, and on tlie value of others ascertained in the manner prescribed by 
the 7th. All goods free from import and export duties are also free from town dues inwards 
as well as outwards, as are likewise the ai ticles specially stated as free whether paying duty 
or not. 

28. The exceptions from the general regidations in respect to payment of duties ^f 
customs or tonnage and port charges, wMfeli in s]>eeial cases, according to privileges granted 
in favour of certain towns, places, works, or establishments, have hitherto existed and shall 
be continued till fiu*ther orders thereon. 

29. In regard to the commercial relations between Sweden and Nor\vay the ordinance 
of the 2dth May, 1825, remains in force. 

30. Swedisli vessels navigating to distant countries, will continue, till further orders ^ 
thereon, to enjoy tlio advantage of the following reduction in duties of customs and cejnvoy 
impost ; viz., Of 15 per cent on the produce and manufactures of counti ies situated on the 
continent of America north of the 25th degree of north latitude, or of any of the foreign 
colonies in the West Indies, if imported direct from thence in Swedish ships, and of the 
like reduction on Swedish produce and manufacturcs exported direct to foreign colonies in 
the West Indies. Of 25 per cent on Swedisli produce and manufactures exported in 
Swedish ships direct to the island of St. Barthelemy, to phiecs on the cast coast of the con- 
tinent of America south of the 25th degree of north latitude, or to the Capo of Good 
Hope, and the like reduction on the produce and manufactures of those countries imported 
direct into Sweden in Swedish vessels. 

Of 33.5 per cent on Swedish produce and manufactures exported in Swedish ships 
direct to places on the other side of the Cape of Good Hope, as adso to ports on the other 
side of Cajie Horn, — and on the produce and manufactures of those ports and places im- 
ported from thence direct in Swedisli ships. 

31. The several treaties and conventions concluded with foreign powders, regarding 
commercial relations, sei*ve as a guide for the charging of imposts on vessels and goods 
during the time of such treaties and coiiveiUions remaining in force. 

According to which all whom it* may concern have to regulate themselves. In fur- 
ther confirmation of which, we have signed this in our owm handwriting, and caused our 
royal seal to be thereto affixed. — Stockholm, SOtk June, 1835. 

( Sigmy:!) CARL JOHAN. 
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The following Table, drawn up by tbe Britisb Consul General at Christiana, 
calculated at the rate of per centage on the real value, instead of the false official 
value ,of the principal British articles which would find a market under a less 
restrictive system, will be found more useful to the English merchant than the 
General Tariff. • 


ARTICLES. 


Cotton goods having less than 7^' threads in the 

warp (inch) 

pliiin having 7n threads and upwards in the 

inch of warp 

Fustians, jeanx, satin, moleskins, and velvet.. ...... 

Quilts anil quiltings 


Duties pay- 
•hle m 
Sweden re- 
duced to 
sterling at 
12 rix-dol- 
lars per £ 
sterling. 


Mg M. ft. 


0 2 03 
0 1 
0 2 4 


Ila1f>«ilk goods, silk mixed either with cotton, flax, 
wool, or other muteriuls, and uuly having the 
least particle of xilk in them, come under this 

deniiminatiua 

Silks figured and aatiii 

AVoulleu goods, baize, casiraere, wliitc 

yellow and red, under 24 inches in width .... 

all other colours n 

d 'ab and light, as ladies' cloth, half-dressed 

cloth and cords I 

Flao’iel of combed or corded wool, coloured or 

broader than 20 inches J 

— — Frieze, duffil, pilot’s cloths, &c 

Blankets 


() 5 G 
0 13 G 

0 *2 *2 


0 1 
0 1 




Carpets 


0 1 li 


Flannel 

LaHtings and camlets 

Linen goods, damask 

— — when 4fi inches square, and weighs nr exceeds 

1^ oz 

Ribbons or tapes of cotton, wool, or (lax 

Leatlier, corduroys, also coloured and printed 

skins 

lackered hides aud skins 

all other sorts 

Needles f 

Soap, not perfumed 

Finer 

White lead 

Cast-iron gates, railings, kettles, and all other 

cast-iron goods, except implements of war 

Wrought iron anchors 

Hedges, hammers, rudder irons, knees, &c 

Sheet-iron.each sheet not to exceed 2Ulbs 

Wire iron in sheets. 

Saw-blades 

Guns, all sorts and parts thereof 

Spring, except watch 

Umbrellas and parasols 

Scissors, brushes, brooms 

Saddlery . . . . ^ 

Shoemakers* work 

Looking glasses 

Lamps of all sorts 

Braces 

Yam (cotton twist) from No. 8 to 2G 

■ above No. 2G 

Shawls, cotton, under 42 inches 


1 n 
1 2 
4 84 

4 2 

2 04 


0 2 2 | 
0 0 11 
0 0 G5 
0 2 5 
0 15 3 
2 0 0 
0 10 G4 


4 12 2 

5 3 4 
11 10 <,) 

G 18 6 
1 17 G 


18 *6 *3 
12 8 2 


English 

Weights 

and 

Measures. 

Relative 
Proportion 
thtvDiity 
in Sweden 
bears to the 
Cost in 
England. 

REMARKS. 


per cent. 

Prohibited. 

per lb. 

1)2 


do. 

150 

An article much required 

do. 

40 to 2G0 

but prohibited by this duty. 

do. 

20 to 120 

All common quiltingx, which 
are those most in demand 
are- consequently excluded 
by this diitv. 

Most of the Huddersfield and 
some of the Yorkshire goods 
are excluded by this duty. 

do. 

20 to 40 


do. 


Prohibited. 

per yard 

35 to 55 


.... 

.... 

Ditto. 

per 1b. 

50 to 100 


do. 

50 to 100 

Common blankets can he 

do. 

48 to 105 

bought . in England at It. 

I per lb. 

This duty prohibits common 

do. 

do. 

30 to 50 

carpets. 

do. 

50 to 100 


do. 

50 to 100 


do. 

40 to 150 


do. 

60 to 100 


do. 

30 to GO 


do. 

45 


do. 

40 to 200 


per cwt. 

45 to 100 


per 54 gall 

40 to 50 


per cwt. 

45 


per ton 

50 to 100 


do. 

50 to 70 


do. 

50 to 100 


do. 

pei^cwt. 

do. 

40 


per lb. 

40 


do. 

40 


do. 

80 to 70 


do. 

25 to 75 


do. 

40 


do. 

40 


do 

40 


do. 

20 to 80 


do. 

40 


1000 lbs. 

43 

• 

.... 

20 to 40 

Prohibited. An article much 



id 


‘‘ To show how futile exorbitant duties are on a coast like Sweden as a protection to 
native industry, aiid the slight chance of being able to compete with the British manu- 
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factures, I will merely observe that no sooner were the present high duties imposed on 
Bntisli woollens, with a view of protecting the Norkoping manufacturer, than an appa- 
rently extensive factory was established in the Categat, on the Swedish coast, but only 
sufficient hands were employed to keep up the semblance of a manufactory, the re^ object 
was to smuggle British woollens, and by putting a SwedLsh stamp on, pass them as home 

E reductions. This was carried on to such an extent, and remunerated the proprietor so 
andsomely, that he r^lized a large fortune and retired before detection took place ; the 
fact, however, is notorious .” — June 1, 1843. 

The following calculations and statemeiats as affecting British trade have been 
drawn up by the British Consul-general at Stockholm. 


List of British Produce and Manufactui‘es which are to&lly prohibited by the Swedish 

Tariff in 1842. • 


I . Cloth of tt fine quality, laSiea*, and cork«. 

2. Cloth of a cnarRti quality, tsxcept dufiU or pilot’a cloth. 

3. Caaimeru of all culoura, excepting plain white, yellow, 
and red. 

4. Cotton good)*, plain, having less than 70 threads in the 
inch of warp. 

5. Flannel of carded wool, coloured, or broader than 
English inches. 

C. Linen, when 3^ square English feet, weighs English 
ounces. 

7. Iron, under 3-Bths of an inch thick, or exceeding 1 cwt. 


8. Nails of all kinds. 

*J. Saltpetre and gunpowder. 

10. Silk«, plain, checked, or striped. 

(1. Shawls, half-silk, value under 1 fir. «d. sterling. 

12. of cotion, under 40^ inches English measure. 

13 . of woollen and cotton, under the value of lU. 
sterling. 

14. Spirits. British, such as gin, whiskey, &c. ; 

Printed porcelain. 

IG Steel, except cast and rough. 

17. Woollen baize. 


In the following statement of ad vahmm duties on goods, dtc. imported from Clreat Britain to Sweden, the prices 
I have used, wliere they do not agree with tiie price current in England, are taken from the bills of lading, and they 
include the whole duties they are subject to, exclusive of wharfage, warehousing and other local expenses, which 
are, however, small. In general, the manufacturers have established prices higher (sometimes dotible) what they 
really can be purciiased at in England, evidently to make the duties, ad valoran, appear moderate. 


Statement sliowiiig the ad valorem Duties on Goods, &c., from Great Britaiu to 

Sweden, 1842. 


MANUFACTURES, PRODUCE, &c. 


]. Blankets...... 

2. Buttons, accor^ng to quality .. 

3. Carjpets, according to quality .. 

4. Calicoes 

5. Casimere 

6. Candles 

7. Cheese 

8. Cloth, frieze and duffil 

0. China, white or coloured 

10. Cotton shawls, value lls. square^ 

1 1. — exceeding 40^ wide ' 

12. Goals 

13. Goal tar 

14. Copper 

15. Cutlery 

16. Files 

17. Flax 

18. Fustians 

19. Glass, green 

20. white 

21 . Gloves . 

22. Iron, plate 

23. — — chain cables and anchors 

24. machinery add agricultural' 

implements . 

25. tools 

26. casts *..f. 

27. springs, (watch &c.) 

28. all other kinds, not prohibited 

29. Lead, pig or sheet 


Duties 

hiiw 

jcliargvd. 

Duties atV 

1 valorem, 
iiichuling 

Custom- MANUFACTURES, PRODUCE, &c. 
house 
tolag and 

COIIVO}'. 

Duties, 

how 

cliarged. 

Duties ad 
valorem, 
including 
Custom- 
house 
tolag and 
convoy. 

i weight 

per cent. 

40 to 7.') ,30. Lead, manufactured 

2rj to 30 {31. Lace 

weight 

percent. 

15 

do. 

do. 

1 25 

do. 

75 to 110 32. Leather, arching to kind.. 

30 to 40 33. Linen, accuruiugto quality. 

do. 

30 to 80 

do. 

du. 

35 to 40 

do. 

30 to 40 |34. Mustard, seed or ground ... 

do. 

12 to 30 

do. 

56 iSi). Paints, according to the kind 

do. 

15 to 40 

do. 

45 '36. Paper, fine, according to quality. . . 

do. 

27 to 29 

do. 

30 to 40 37. coarse, according to quality .. 

do. 

2 to 20 

do. 

25 .38. Porter, ale, and beer | 

measure 

30 

d^. 

25 39. Porcelain, white or coloured 

weight 

10 

do. 

15 40. Portfolios .... 

do. 

30 

do. 

10 41. Quilts and quilting 

' 9 42. Ribbons and tape, according to 

5 quality. 

30 to 3.5 43. Silks, of a kind not prohibited 

do. 

75 to 120 

measure 

weight 

do. 

20 to 38 

number 

do. 

23 

do. 

weight 

40 44. shawls, above the value of| 

35 to 40 n». Urf- 

do. 

30 

do. 

75 to 110 45. Saw-blades A .number 

39 

do. 

20 i6. Saddlery 

weight 

number 

.38 2-3 

do. 

18 47. Shears.. 

38 2-3 

do. 

24 '48. Soap, perfumed or other sorts , 

weight 

26 to 39 

do. 

50 49. Spirits, rum 

measure 

39 

do. 

18 50, Steel uid wire of all kinds 

weight 

39 


51. Stockings, silk 

do. 

19 

do. 

40 52. cotton 

do. 

89 

do. 

40 53 . wool and other sorts 

do. 

85 

do. 

30 54. Thread, white and coloured .... 

do. 

30 to 39 

do. 

40 56. Woollen and cotton stuffs 

do. 

25 

do. 

39 56. Umbrellas Inumber 

38 2-9 

do. 

4 57. Carriages.... 

do. 

80 
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THE GOTHA CANAL. 

The inlets, lakes, and rivers of Sweden have always afforded great facilities 
for the transportation of the produce of her forests and mines. A canal to avoid 
the long and tortuous navigation of the Sound and the Sound dues, was projected 
at an early period by Sweden, The Maeler, a deep inlet, enters Sweden at Stock- 
holm from the Baltic, and branches north to Upsala, and west *J0 miles amongst a 
multitude of islands, to within a few miles of the lake liielmar. The Arboga canal, 
opened during the latter end of the last century, is navigable between the Maeler 
and that lake; and it was then considered that it might be continued from the 
Hielmar to the Wettein lake, but the project was found impracticable ; the dis- 
tance between the Maeler and the lake Sodrec Barker, near the confines of Dale- 
carlia, and the mining districts was opened at the same period by means of the 
Stroemsholin canal and the lake Freda, and rivers. 

The Gotha river, which runs from the lake Wenern (the largest in Europe, 
except the Ladoga) into the sea at Gothenburg, though in many parts deep and 
navigable, was interrupted by falls and islands. These were finally surmounted 
after extraordinary difficulties (the whole of the gigantic works having all been 
once swept off by the impetuosity of the water) by the execution of the Troll- 
hoetta canal in 1800. It is 3 miles long, and has 8 sluices to ascend and descend 
112 feet. At one place it was cut *^0 feet deep through the rocks. The whole 
expense was about 80,000/. 

The lake Wenern was afterwards joined by a canal to the lake Wettern, and 
finally the canalization of the whole distance to Soderkoping and the Baltic was 
completed in 1832. 

Regulations for Ships passing through the Gotha Canal. 

Section 1. Ships alid cargoes from all countries, and coming from, or going to, 
whatsoever place or places, arc permitted without obstruction to pass through the canal, 
unless the nation or nations, to which the ships or cargoes belong, are known to be in open 
hostility with Sweden ; and the canal transit c^ucs, both on vessels and cargoes, shall bo equal 
for all nations. , 

2. The canal dues on all shipping arc to be paid^according to their tonnage, making 
no difference whether laden or empty, 

8. The canal dues on vessels are to be paid at the rate of 12 skellings Swedish banco 
per last, equivalent to 10 skellings Swedish banco per commercial last of 2 English tons. In 
this charge is not included pilotage on the lakes, nor payment for the trailing by oxen or 
horses on thS Gotha canal, which charges are lo be specially fixed by the directors. 

4. In calculating tlie tonnage of vessels passing througn the canal, and also the quan- 
tity of merchandize, it is to be observed with regard to the first named, tb^it such vessels as 
^ provided with Swedish measure -bills, will pay the dues according to the burden stated 
in said bills; but such as are without will be charged pursuant to a table reduced, conformable 
to usual practice, from foreign lasts, tons, &c., to Swedish lasts ; and further, as relates to 
goods, that the weights and measures stated in the tariff of pounds, shippounds, barrels, &c., 
are meant Swedish pounds and shippounds commercial or victuals weight (excepting iron, 
and other metals, by which are meant Swedish staple weights) and Swedish barrels, 

VOL. ir. 5 Q 
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containing 32 kappi^ solid measure ; and further, that the foreign pounds, shippounds, bar- 
rels, lasts, &e., as may be inserted in the bills of lading and ship’s papers, are to bo reduced 
to Swedish weights and measures, in conformity with a fixed table to be made out for that 
purpose. *■ 

5. With respect to tare, or the weight of the case or outer covering, no charge will be 
made. The canal dneg are to be paid, according to tlie tfunff, only on the quantity in weight 
or measure as inserted in the bill of lading and ship’s papers, whether specified in gross or 
net. A baiTcl of grain, salt, 8cc., sln|)])ed in bulk, or bands or bags, are charged alike ; 
pipeclay, coals, and, in bulk, or jiaeked in casks, ^the same, as also wines and other liquids, 
whether in larger or sinaller casks, and only in such cases, when the last-named are in bot- 
tles, tlien the additional duty iimst he jmid for the bottles, according to the tarilF, the same as 
if they were* shij>j»ed empty for tneniselvc's. 

jf). If any vessel, entered at the inward custoiA-hoiises *of Gothenburg or Soderkoping, 
only to j»ass through the canal from sea to sea, should dischargie any part of her cargo 
witliout the most pressing necosf!?ty, cither in the liver Gotha i^^lf, any of the lakes, or on 
tli(* canal, such vessel 1^) he forfeited, and the master subjected to the penalty of the law for 
the unlawful im])ortation of goods, and furthcT to he fined, according to circumstances, in 
tlie sum of 100 rixdalers to oOO rixdalers lianeo. The same laiv will be put into execution 
against all vessels receiving other cargoes or more goods on board during the passage to and 
from one or other of the ports of Gothenburg and Soderkoping. Ships’ husbands, or ownci^s 
of goods, convicted of knowing, abetting, and aiding, in the illegal loading or unloading of 
goods as aforesaid, will be subjeetod to the same penalties. The value of the confiscated 
vessel, which shall he dcterniined by sale by jiublic auction, will be responsible for the full 
jiayment of all the dues, wbieli the vessel and cargo would have benm subjected to, according 
to the tariff, for the whole jiassage from sea to sea ; and the surplus of the jiroeeeds then re- 
maining to be divided, two-fiftlis in t'<jual shares t«) the infonner, and those who prove the , 
illegal fiict, and three-fifths^ to the canal pension fund and the board of customs, algo in 
equal shares. 

Ills Majesty’s Proclamation relating to certain Exemptions and Privileges 
granted to Vessels passing through the Gotha Canal, between the Baltic and the 
Northern Sea. Given at the Palace of Stockholm, the 7th of November, 18.32. 

We, Charles John, by the grace of God, King of Sweden and Norway, Goths and 
Vandals, make known : 

Tliat the G<»t]ia canal being now completed, and an interior navigation thereby opened 
hetweeii the Baltic and tlie Noi them Seii, we liave thought pn>pcr, witJi regard to tlie siiid 
navigation from sea to sea., to ordain and enjoin as folio wsr: 

1. All vessels which, without landing any part of their cargoes, or taking on board any 
goods during tlieir course?, jiass through the wliole line of the canal from sea to sea, are 
exempt, themselves and cargoes, not only from such charges as, under the different names of 
toll, staple dues, recognition, <Si'c.,^iire otberwise payable to tlie crown, hut also from wharf- 
age {tolag) and other dues payable to the towns of Gothenburg and^Soderkoping, and further 
during the passage, being only at their entrance and exit, subjected to pilotage, according to 
the respective tariff, and to such tmiisits canal dues, as upon examination of the scheme to 
be humbly presented to us, wc shall think proper to fix ; which dues shall be paid to the 
Gotha and TroUhatte canal association, and the funds assigned for the improvement of tlic 
navigation partly on the lake of Wenern, and^partly between the said lake and the Northern 
Sea, as also to such charges, as in one place or other are fixed as a compensation for the 
mooring, towing,Jiauling, &c., of the vessels. 

2. Such merchant-ships as cannot, on account of their bulk, pass tlu’ough the sluices of 
the Gotha canajji and the still narrower canal of TroUhatte, may, either at Gothenburg or 
Mem, where the custom-liouse guard for Soderkoping will be stationed, discharge their 
cargoes into other vessels, which latter, both for themselves and cargoes, shall be equally 
free from the abovementioned duties to the crown, as well as to the towns and further 
through the whole country. 

3. If no such vessels can immediately be obtained, to receive the cargoes as aforesaid, 
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the goods may, without prejudice to the said privilege, he laid up at Gothenburg or Mem, 
until proper vessels can be procured for conveying them through the whole line of the 
canal. 

4. - The same liberty of passing through the canal, which has been gi'antcd to ships and 
goods coming from and going to foreign ports, shall also obtain with regard to such vessels 
and cargoes, as, coming from Swedish towns and liarbomvs situated pn the Baltic or North- 
ern Sea, are bound to inland or foreign ports situated on the other side ; thus the said 
vessels, without lauding their cargoes, or discharging the goods into other vessels, may 
pursue their voyages without obstruction through the whole line f)f the canal, enjoying the 
same privileges and release of duties as those which pass hetn cen foreign jdaces. 

The directing board of the Gotha canal lias jirornulgatcd the following in- 
structions for the information and cbscrvaiicc of tradin g : 

UntU new regulation,, shall have been made, relating to the iiavigatiou on the Gotha 
canal, and the protection to he granted to it. lor which ^/lans have hcen most huinhly pre- 
sented to his majesty, traders are to conform to the reg-ulatlons now in force, of which 
copies are kept ready for the infonnation of the seafaring, at llu‘ sta tions where the canal 
dues arc received. 

Wlieiiover a vessel is CTitered for passing through the canal, the masha* must give in, at 
Gotlienhurg, it he comes from the Northern St.au and at Sodca'koping, (or rather Mem,) if 
he comes from tlie Baltic, a complete summary or manifest of the whole cargo, stating the 
Tiumher of his hills of Jading, which he is also hound to |a*o(lue(‘. 

At the same place ol entrance, the canal diuvsare to he]>aid for ilio whole jiassage in such 
Swedish money as is received in the eollection of the jmhlic taxes. If any .ship’s hushaiid, 
or owner ot goods, instead of providing the master with moiu*y, should choose to intrust 
this Jicpndatioii to the collectors of canal dues at those places, the said collectors are not 
pcrijutted to calculate above 2 jier cent cominissimi on the mnoimt of tlie duos, besidi's 
postage; but, on the other hand, they are by ili(‘ir instructions, forbidden to undertake any 
such aftair, unless the necessary amount he remitted either previously or with the master of 
tlie ships. 

Whenever cargoes arrive at Mem from the Baltic in vessels wlfurh, on account of their 
hulk, cannot pass through the canal, storeliouses shall he kept n^ady for laying up the 
goods, against a moderate charge?, as tar as the? room will allow. 

^ Ihe dimensions ot the sluices of the Gotha canal allow vessels to pass, the breadth of 
which is not above 21 ieet, the draught not e\c?eeding* to feet, except hetw'oeii Soder- 
koping and Mem, which part, on account of some uncom])lete?(l work on the hanks of tlio 
canal, will not, during the iirst u’oeks ol the next season, he jiassahle for vessels, tlie 
drauglit of which exceeds 8^ tetit.. But the canal of Trollhatte, with its jn-eseut dimen- 
sions of its 8 sluices, docs not allow afiy vessels to pass tlie breadth of which exceeds 21 
to 22 feet, and the drauglit of to 7 leet. Tlu?n? is, liowever, good reason to presume 
that this obstacle will he in luture removed, his majesty having most gi’aciously proposed to 
the association of the canal ot Trollhatte, to enlarge die dinieiisioiis of this canal to an 
equality with those of the Gotha canal, hy which vcs^i 'sof agTcatt?!* hulk may jaiss through 
the whole line ot the Swedish canal. This work, liofvevcr, will probably retpiire a time of 
5 to 6 yeai’s. 

I? or the trailing of the vessels on the Gotha canal, there will he provided, at fixed sta- 
tions, a sufficient uuinher of horses or oxen, against a separate jiayuieiit of 2 sk. banco, jier 
horse, and sk. banco per ])alr of oxen, for every 10, OCO yards (r/7wi«/-) canal length, which 
for the whole line ot the Gotha canal amouiLts t<) 6 r.d. 44 sk, banco, for every horse, or 
10 r.d. 18 sk. banco tor every pair ot oxen, the iiumher of cattle depending on the hulk of 
tlie vessels and the resistance of the wind. 

With regard to pilots for conducting vessels on all the lakes of this lij^e of iiavigatiou 
between the Baltic and the Northern Sea, a complete regulation of jiilothig, both on the 
said lakes and on the Gotha Elt lias been most graciously ordained by Jiis majesty ; but 
J^til that regulation can be effected, vessels will be conducted, against a modenite jiayment, 
by persons well knowing those passages, and acting only in quality of private pilots. 
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The whole length of the lino of the Swedish canal between the Northern Sea and the 
Baltic may be calculated os follows : 

Swedish miles. 

From Gothenburg to the lake of Wenern, through the river Gotha Elf and the) 

canal of Trollhatte ) ^ 

Across the lake of Wenem . . . . . - • • • -11 

Through the Gotha cai *al ^ 

Through the lakes of Wiken, Bottensjon, and Wettern . . . . • 

From the lake of Wettern to the Baltic, and through the lakes of Boren, Boxen, ) ^ . 

and Asj)langen ......... j ^ 


i 

5 


Total river and lakes . . . 29 

„ ‘canal liifc .... 9^ 

* Together, Swedish nyles 38^ 

In oixlcr to forward the navigation on the canal line with regPTd to a more exact calcu- 
lation of time, the Direction intends to ])rovide. on all the lakes, steam-vessels for towing tlic 
ships. One such vessel with 2 engines, each of 30 horse strength, is already going on 
the undermost o miles (Swedish) of tlie river Gctha KJf ; and another, having also 2 engines, 
each of 20 horse strengtli, will be ready in the course of the summer, to be used on tlie 
lake of Weneni. 

The towag(j has not been yet generally regulated, but that on the lake of^Wenerw is 
]»aid at the rate of 2 skellings Swedish banco for every shippound. — Stoch/iohny April 30, 
1833. (Signed) The Direction of the Gotha Canal. 
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1 ARTICLES. 


Acorns barrel i 

Alabaster 100 r.d. ' 

Almonds 100 lbs.| 

Aloes do. 

Alum ill. ur»-k. 

Amber, worked lb. 

— — uii worked and ofldl lOo lbs. 

Ammunition, sorb as raniKin, grenades, 

balls or bullets, rnortai-s, ike sk. si 

— — gunpowder, caitriilgt.'s, Ac I OH 

Anchor stocks {i 

Anobovy 100 1bs.| 

Anise Jo. 

Antimony 

Aputbucaries' ware, not .specified in tlii:) 

tartlT 100 r.d. v-j 

Arsenic lUO Ib.^. 

Ashes, potai<h sk. 

raw or wood ashes do. ’ 

sea wrack ashes do, j 

Racon barrels on sk. v. w. 


Rales, tliO contents unknown or not spe* 

cibed 100 lbs. 

Ralsum 1b. 

Rark, oak, ami other sorts sk. 

— white, of bircb-treCH do. 

— . — FeTuvinu lOOlb.s. 

Barrels, hogsbeads, Ac., enipiy, of any 

piece 

Bast sk. 

Boston mats 100 pieces 

Buy berries loo lbs. 

Bay leaf do. 

Beasts, horse, cow, ox each 

• slieop, colt, goat, dog, calf, swiue .... do. 

Boll metal hk. st. w. 

Black lead sk. v. w. 

Blocks, ships 100 r.d. v. 

Bones of animals sk. 

Books 100 r.d v. 

Bottles of any size lOU pieces^ 


r.d. sk. r. 
0 2 0 
:{(i 0 

0 5 0 
(I 0 h 

1 12 0 

( 1 0 
( 1 K 

4 0 
3 4 
1 4 
0 2 0 

1 8 

0 30 0 
0 I H 
0 .f) 0 

0 1 8 
0 4 0 



(• 

12 0 
0 0 8 
0 2 0 
0 1 0 
0 40 0 

0 2 0 
0 4 0 

0 3 4 
0 2 6 
0 2 0 

1 0 0 

0 10 0 
0 2^1 0 
0 0 0 
0 HO 0 
0 2 0 
0 30 - 0 
0 3 1 


I Brass 

i Brass wire 

(Bread, wiieat 

I rye and other sorts 

i Bricks, hearth 

' comniun 

i Bristles, hogs' 

; Brushes 

I Butter 


..sk. st. w. 

do. 

barrel 

do. 

1000 pieces] 

do. 

sk. 

. 1 00 pieces 
f hari’td. 
8k. , 


; Cabbages (fi-ee from duty). 

iCoroa 1 00 lbs. 

;Cala 

i('aioe]s’ hair . . do. 

'Candles, Iftilow sk. 

I wax do. 

I wicks 100 lbs. 

I Card a moms do. 

(Carriages of all sorts 100 r.d. v. 

jCasks, empty, of any size piece 

Cast goods of iron, siirh as cannon, stores 

, mortars, bullets, Ac sk. st. w. 

iCast goods of it on, of Auer or otbujT sorts, do. 

(last gDOds of brass do. 

ICatUeriiio pluiiis, or French prunes •..! 00 lbs. 

ICaviare do. 

Cement sk. or barrel 

Chalk of all sorts...... do. 

Cheese sk. 

j£7hina of allsoits, delf, Ac 100r.d4r. 

('bocolate lb. 

CiunabiiT (or veimilioD) 100 lbs. 

Ciiiuanion do. 

Citrons chest 

iron juice kann 

peel 100 lbs. 

Clay, fireproof, or pipeclay .sk. 

Clothes .100 r.d, v. 

Cloves 100 lbs. 

Goals, sea barrel 

I char do. 

Cobalt f sk. 


r.d. sk. 

0 24 (] 

0 24 (I 
0 3 

0 2 C 

1 2 (. 

0 25 ( 
0 24 ( 
0 5 (1 
0 10 (1 
0 15 0 

0 12 0 
0 18 
0 30 O 
0 6 0 
0 20 0 
0 1 8. 
0 20 0 
0 36 0 
0 2 0 

0 4 0 
0 0 0 
0 24 0 
0 5 0 
0 1 8 
0 3 U 
0 10 
0 4 0 
0 36 0 
0 1 0 
0 15 0 
0 20 0 
0 3 0 
0 0 C 
0 3 4 
0 2 6 
0 36 0 
0 20 0 
0 1 0 
0 1 0 
0 6 8 


{continued) 
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ARTICLES. 


Cochineal 100 lb8.| 

Coffee.... do. 

Coga 100 pieceii 

Copper, manufactured or not ok. at. w. 

Goppeiaa do. 

Cordage ak. 

Coriander 100 Iba. 

(Ninths or currants do. 

Cork, cut fp'oasl 

’ uncut 100 lbs. 

Cotton do. 

Cumin barrel 

Cucumber 100 lbs. 

Dyers* wood, not specified do. 

Dried plums or prunes do. | 

Drugs not specined 100 r.d v. 

ditto 100 lbs. 

Ebony loo r.d. v. 

Eggs ‘2000 r.d. V. 

Feathers, down, and bedclothes hiade 

thereof sk. 

Firelocks or muskets piece 

Fish, salt, such as codfish, codling; dried, 
such as lings, codling, 8e3', stockfish, 

&c fik.j 

- — salt saluiuii or luackurul barrel 

Fi hbone or whdlebone 100 lbs. 

FiU'l, hatclielled sk.j 

unhatcbelleu, Aner sorts do. 

ditto, coarser sorts do. 

Flints 1000 pieces] 

Flour or meal of wUcat, rye, barley, iSfC barrel] 

Flowers of sulphur luo lbs. 

Fowl and poultry lUO r.d. v.j 

Fruit, fi*esb barnd 

dried KKl lbs. 

Furniture or household stuff, new, of all 

sorts r.( 

■ oil, free from duty. 

Fins, di all sorts do. 

Calluuts 1 00 lbs. 

Gardening impleiiu-nts KKl r.d. v. 

Garlic, free from duty. 

Geese.~See Poultry do. 

Ginger, dry 100 lbs. ' 

preserved do. 

Glaas, window chests 

Glassware u?id gla.s vessels of all sorts, 

and liioking>glus.-3es 100 r.d. v. 

Glass, broken sk 

Gold, coined, or in ingots, free from duty. 

Grain, barley barrel 

beans do. 

— buckwheat do. 

lentils do. 

mult do. 

- meslin, or mixed corn da. 

- oats do. 

• peas do. 

- rye do. 

— — vetch do. 

wheat do. 

Greens, free from duty. 

Grindstones 100 r.d.v. 

Grits or groats of barley barrel 

——of bfirkwheat do, 

of oats do. 

Gum 100 lbs. 

Gun barrels JOOpi 

Hair of goats, horses aod swine sk. 

—— of cows and oxen do. 

Handspikes.— See Wooden ware. 

Hdts ♦ KMJ r.d. V. 

Hay. sk. 

Hemp do. 

Herrings, salt barrel 

— 7- red do. 

Hides, undressed, of oxen, cows, horses, 
and wild oxen, from lluenos-Ayros.lOp.s. 
Hogsheads, empty. — See Harrels. 

Homespun cloth (vadmal),— -See Stuffs. 

Hones 100 pieces 

Honey .kannu 


ARTICLES. 


r.d. sk. r. 
0 20 0 
0 12 (t 
0 4 0 
0 24 0 
0 0 0 
0 0 
2 0 
2 6 
2 0 


0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 10 
0 3*2 
0 5 
0 1 

0 I 
fi 

1 2 
0 30 
0 1 


0 2 
0 2 


0 a 0 
0 10 


0 2 0 
0 8 0 
0 40 0 
0 30 


Hoops, wooden a handle or 50 pieces 

Hups sk.l 

Horn.. do. 

Morse.— See Beasts. 

Horsehair. — See liair. 

Houses, moveable f . . . . . 100 r.d. v. 

Household stuff.— See Furniture. 

Kurds of hemp and flax sk 

Indigo 100 lbs. 

Inftrumeiits 100 r.d. 

Iron, cast or hammered, ballast or pig-iron 

Osmund T sk. st. w. 

ammunition, such as cannon, gre- 
nades, bails, mortars, fkc., anchors, 
and grapplings, Loop, bolt, bar, or in 

bundles do. 

thin iron plates, pots, and pans, di- * 

vers iron ware, hammered, and cast ..sk* 
Iron ore.— See G.o. 

plates, nails, and wire sk.st. w.j 

Isingljss 100 lbs. 

I vory do. 

Juniper berries barrel 

Lampblack do. 

Laths.— See Wooden ware. 

Lead «;k. st. w. 

Leather, ^nle and pump 100 lbs. 

liussiau, yuirhters, or yiifis 


0 12 

0 . 

0 4 

) 1 
) 

hides ntherwise dressed . 

Leaves far fodder 

sk. or 40 piece* 

0 2 

0 

Lemon peel.... 


0 .30 


Lichens used by dyers 


(> 1 

« 

Lignuin-vitje 


0 1 

8 

Lime, slacked or unslacked .. 




Liquors and spirits : 




at rack ..... 




.. - .1- Lef‘r. 

^ ^ iln. 

0 30 

0 

brandy dirtilled of fruit. 


0 2 

0 

ditto of corn or potatoes. 


0 30 

0 . 

cider 



0 30 0 
0 0 K 

0 12 0 
U G 0 


0 30 


0 30 0 
0 0 0 

0 3 0 
0 2 0 
0 2 0 

1 2 O 
0 12 0 
0 0 0 


OHO 
0 2 0 
0 2 0 


0 2 0 
0 0 2 


c^'gnac do. 

geneva or gin do. 

litpieurH, or sweet brandy of all 

sorts do. 

mead do. 

porter do. 

- — rum do. 

wine of any sort do. 

Whenever liquors or spirits are con- 
veyed in bottles, the bottles are besides 
liable to the duly stated for theui 
when empty. 

Lob.sters reg. (trlid 

Machines aud more complicated tools. 100 r.d. 

Mace 100 lbs. 

Madder do 

Mahogany 100 r.d v 

.barrel or sk 

Manufacturers’ tools 100 r.d.v. 

works do. 

I Maps and draughts do. 

'Mj^rble Lewu aud unhewn do. 

Mutchc.H foi guns, &c 100 piecet 

Mats, b.istut) do. 

Meat, butchf.TB barrel 

Mills, hand 100 r.d.v 

horse do. 

•Millstones do. 

j iMineral waters do. 

Minium, or red lead lOU lbs. 

•Horocco leather .10 piece^ 

Nails, iron sk. st. w 

copper or other metals do. 

Needles for sewing 100 r.d.y 

Nutmeg 1.100 lbs, 

Nuts b rrel 

Oakum sk. v. w. 

Ochre ^100 lbs. 

Oil, beaver lOO r.d.v. 

Oil, turpentine, yitriol, and other line 
sorts 100 r.d.v 


r.d. nk. r. 
0 1 0 
0 6 0 
0 2 6 


0 16 0 

0 4 0 
0 20 0 
0 36 0 

0 3 0 


0 4 0 

0 0 0 

0 12 0 
0 3 4 
0 3 0 
0 4 0 
0 1 0 

0 4 0 
0 5 0 

0 40 0 
0 2 0 
0 2 0 
0 3 0 

0 3 4 
0 2 0 
0 5 0 
0 1 0 

0 0 6 
0 0 1 
0 0 6 
0 0 l| 
0 0 2 
0 0 6 
0 0 6 

0 0 6 
0 0 U 
0 0 I 
0 0 0 
0 0 6 


0 8 0 
0 30 0 
0 20 0 
0 2 0 
0 30 0 
0 3 0 

0 30 0 
0 30 0 
0 30 0 
0 30 0 
0 2 6 
0 3 4 
0 0 0 
0 30 0 
0 30 0 
0 30 0 
0 30 0 
0 5 0 

0 15 0 
0 12 0 
0 24 0 
0 30 0 
0 2.1 0 
0 2 0 
0 2 0 
0 2 6 
0 36 0 

0 36 0 


(conii/iucd) 
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Oil of olives kaima 

hemp, linseed, rape, &c do. 

Olives 100 ibs. 

Onions (free from duty). 

Oranges, bitter chest 

— — sweet do. 

Orange jnice kaniia| 

peel ido lbs. 

Ore,ir(iu sk. st. w. 

•——copper do. 

—— manganese amd other sorts do. 

Orpiment lOd lbs.] 

Oysters reg. (trSd^ 

Packthread sk. 

Paper, cartridge, sheathing, imperial, me- 

diHin, elephant, royal, roof 10 reanih] 

— s brown, 8ug.ir, post, writing and 

printing paper do. 

Pepper lOULlba- 

Pewterin blocks, plates, dec, sk. st. w. 

Pimento 1 100 lbs. i 

Pins lOO r.d.v. 

pipes, wine, empty.— See Barrels. 

Pitch barrel 

Planter do- 

Porphyry, hewn or unhewn 100 r.d.v. 

Potatoes barrel 

Powder for the hair 100 lbs. 

Primes, French do. 

Pumice-stone sk. 

Quicksilver 100 lbs. 

Quills lOO bundles 

Rags tk 

Raisins 100 Ib.s, 

— small, in ba.^kets do. . 

Red ochre barrel i 

Resin or rosin sk. 

Rhubarb lOO lbs. 

Rice. 


Roota.^of all sorts ban-el 

SafTrOft lb. I 

Sago ...100 Ibs.j 

Sail loo r.d. v. 

Sail twioo sk. 

Salt, Luneburg barrel 

— — all other soits do. 

Saltpetre sk.l 

Saplings of tries and shrubs 1000 pieces' 

Sarsaparilla 100 llw. 

Sealiugwax do. 

Seed, canary barrel 

clover, tiunithy, &c lOO Ib.s. 

grass barrel 

hemp do. 

— — linseed do. 

turnip or rape do. 

Shingles 1000 pieces! 

Shoes, leathern 100 r.d. v. 

wooden do. 

Silk, raw 100 ]b'<. 

sewing, floreita lb, 

dock do. 

Silver, coined or in ingots (free from dut) /. 

worked 100 r, d. v. 

Skins, undressed, of elk, hurt, rcin- 

dt cr 10 pieccs| 

— of sheep, goat, hare, dog, fox, wolf, 

&c I do. 

dressed of ditto do. 

of beaver piece 

Slate, powdered tk. 

for covering roofs 1000piece^ 

Souff lbs. 

Soap, hard do. 

soft i barrel or lidding 

Sourkrout barrel 

Spice, not specified dorts : 

fine 100 lbs.! 

other do. 

Sponge or spunge I lb. 

Staves of oak, beech, &c., for hogsheads, 

wine-pipes, barrels, Stc 1200 pieces 

— — bottoms to the same 120 pieces 

Steel sk. st. w. 

Stone, hewn granite, limestone, sandstone. 


r.d. sk. r. 
0 0 4 
0 0 2 
0 fi 0 


0 3 
0 3 
0 0 
0 3 
0 3 
0 10 
0 1 
0 5 
0 » 
0 40 


0 0 8 

0 5 0 
0 0 8 
0 24 0 
0 .»> 0 
0 36 0 


0 3 0 
0 4 0 
0 30 0 
0 I 0 
0 1 H 

0 .5 0 
0 1 « 
0 40 8 


(• 1 
0 I 

0 n 
0 J 
0 8 
0 1 


0 20 0 


0 2 
0 1 0 
0 2 0 
0 2 0 
0 30 0 
0 40 0 
0 2 H 

0 2 8 
0 24 0 
0 ft 0 
0 20 0 
0 ft 0 
3 0 
1 8 
1 O 


0 
0 
0 

0 1 0 
0 3 0 
0 3 0 
0 .ft 0 
0 30 0 
0 30 0 
0 Ift 0 
0 1 3 
0 1 G 


0 30 V) 
0 1ft 0 


0 ft 0 
0 10 0 
0 8 0 
0 2 0 
0 2ft 0* 
0 10 0 
0 ft 0 
0 I 0 
0 2 0 


0 20 0 
0 10 0 
0 10 

0 24 0 
0 .5 0 
0 12 0 


articles. 


steatite, or potstone, as also works 
made of such stones, as columns, 

gravestones, pots, &c. ike 100 r.d. v.| 

- unhewn granite, limestone, sand- 
stone, potstone (steatite) sk. 

pebbles, or flints do. 

slate, for burning and powdering .. do. 

Stoves, other than iron 100 r.d. v. 

Straw sk. 

|S|rn:co or plaster barrel 

Stulls, or woven goods, pay according to 
the subjoined list, but such sorts as 
are not specified in the same, pay in 
proportion of their value at the late 
of ^ per cei|t. 

Sugar, candy and confectionery 100 lbs. 

raw' of all sorts, loi^ do. 

Sulphur or hrimstuiie sk. st. w. 

flour of 100 lbs. 

Sumach do. 

Tacks, nr small nails sk. st. w 

ITailow sk. 

'far barn- 

Tartar 100 Ibs.j 

Tea do. 

riles 1000 piece)* 

I’in, nr pewter, in blocks, plates, i!icc...Hk. st. w. 
Tobacco, ill casks, chests, or paper. . . . lON'lbs.j 

stalks fio. 

[Tool.s 00 r.d. v. 

I rain-oil, of all sorts banel or aume 

rrencle and molasses kuMna 

iTrees, living, such as dm, ash, bin-b, 

beech, oak, 6ic leO pieces 

-- young, for planting. — See Saplings. 

J'urf, for fuel lOOO pieces 

for covering roofs do. 

I'winc sk. 

Twist. — See Yarn. 

Ciuber or umbra 100lbs.| 

Vegetables, Used by dyers, not spiM-ilied .. do. 

or 100 r.d. V 

Verdigris 100 lbs. 

V'cssels, of .nil soits of nietalk, pay the 
same duty as is paid for the respcc- 
ti\e metals. 

of wood, stone, or earthenware.. 100 r.d. v.j 

Vinegar kann{i 

Vitiiol sk. st. w. 

White iron, or tin do. 

lead do. 

Wicks, fur candles 100 lbs. 

Wild woad (van) do. 

Window-glass chest] 

Woad(vejae) 100 lbs. 

Wooden waref or woods of all sorts (only 
excepting those which are .specified 
in this tariff, or other precious sorts of 
wood Comparable to them, such as 

mahogany, dyers’ wuod,&:c.) sk. 

And us this exactly answers the 
double of the duty, which vessels pay 
for their burden, the duty on a 
whole lading of wooden ware may be 
paid by double the umoufit of the 
ships' dues ; but whenever any part 
of the cargo consists in other goods, 
that part is to be deducted from the 
burdeu of the vessel stated in the 
gnugei’s certiHm\te, in order to as- 
certain the weight of the wooden ware^, 

Wool, beaver or castor 100 lbs. 

Spanish do. 

fine, of lambs or sheep sk, 

of all coarser sorts do. 

Yarn, floretta and silk Ih. 

camels’ yarn, or twist, sewiiig, Turkish, 

and woulleu yam * 100 lbs.| 

made of hurds d«. 

cotton do, 

cable ak. 

flax, hemp do. 

packthread or twine .* do. 

Zinc iUs,| 


I 


r.d. sk. r. 


0 36 0 


0 1 
0 1 
0 1 
0 36 
0 0 
0 4 


0 10 0 

0 5 0 

0 4 <» 

0 2 0 


0 

0 12 
0 0 
0 3 

0 1 
0 15 
0 25 
0 24 .1 
0 ft 0 
0 «* 2 6 
0 30 0 
0 0 0 
0 0 2 

0 5 0 

0 1 0 
CIO 

0 40 0 
« 

0 0 8 

1 2 0 

0 .3(i 0 

0 5 0 


0 30 
0 U 
0 6 
0 24 
0 0 
0 1 
0 1 
0 0 
0 1 


0 I 8 


1 2 0 
U 10 0 
0 ft 0 
0 2 C 
0 1 3 

0 30 0 
0 2 6 
0 20 0 
0 0 8 
0 40 0 
0 40 0 
0 ft 0 
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Ltst of Stuffs and other Textures, with the Toll-duties payable on the same. 


ARTICLES. 

-O- 


Armesinas, silk stiifiT piece 

Atlas du. 

BaivM.*, double and bayette do. 

— single do 

Bnndaiiiias do. 

Banattai*, silk do 

Beiilerwaiid, tireutein do. 

Biildavet, double do. 

hitigle do. 

Holkrani (craoan linen) do. 

Bonibasin, bombaset do. 

Brocade, gold and silver do. 

Buckram, double 

• single do- 

Calicocs do. 

C.ilamanroes (woollen stuff) du. 

('alniink, Uushian bomp cloth .'.... do. 

Cainbray (toile de Cambrui) do. 

(!ainbrir, liin*, and rumbric muslin do. 

- coarse, and cambric calico do. 

“let do. 

Canvass or 8.iilcluth do, 

ditb), old 100 r.d. 

C.ifcian* or oosiant piece 

Casfinere do. 

Cfaalon do. 

Chintz do. 

cotton do. 

Cloth, fine do. 

— do. 

homespun do 

— • made of kurds or tow do. 

Cotton rlofh (kattini) do. 

Cottou smir (bomullsUlrfC) do. 

i>amask,silk do 

liri'fii do. i 

woollen do. 

Diaper d . 

Dosenken, double du. 

single do. 

Drilling V do. 

Felt do. 

Flannel do. 

Flemish linen, from Hussia do. 

ditto from Holland do. 

Fustian do. 

Coldpell do. 

Haircloth do. 

Helsingia sailcloth, or sackcloth do . 

cloth, hempen do. ! 


ARTICLES. 


r.d. sk. r. j | r.d. sk. r. 

0 0 8 I Helsingia cloth llaxcn piece; 0 2 3 

0 0 8 jilemp cloth do. I 0 l n 

0 0 0 j Homespun woollen stuff or wadmal do. j 0 2 0 

0 4 0 jJaconet do. ! 0 8 4 

0 0 8 I Lawn, cotton do. 0 5 4 

0 0 8 1 Lining stuff. do. 0 1 0 

0 2 0^ Linen, platilles royales do. 0 4 

0 5 4 Silesia, Bremen, , English, West- 

0 2 3 phalia, Holland do. 0 3 0 

0 10 Pomerania (except Stettin, Melving, 

0 2 0 Boldavet) do. 0 2 3 

0 27 0 — Stetting do. 0 10 

4 hemp or crash do. 0 10 

0 2 3 ditto, from Russia do. 0 4/1 

2 !> •ack do. 010 

0 2 0 I pletts or ple^lt-gb 100 yards 0 4 0 

0 2 3 black tow piece 0 0 0 

0 8 4 • Osnabnick, coarse 100 yards 040 

0 5 4 iMolton pieci 0 2 0 

0 2 0 iMuslin do. 0 5 4 

0 3 0 i Pack linen. do. 0 10 

0 0 8 j Plush, silk do 0 0 8 

> 30 0 Rash do. 0 2 0 

2 0 'Rattans 1... do. 0 0 8 

0 K • Raveiindiick di 0 1 0 

0 2 0 Sackcloth do. 0 10 

4 'S.iiiclotli. — See Canvass. 

12 8 helsingia do. 0 5 4 

0 8 'Satin, silk do. 0 0 8 

3 4 i — woollen do. 0 2 0 

2 0 Say or Saye, double.. do. 0 0 8 

1 0 i single do. 0 2 0 

2 0 ; Serge do. 0 2 0 

0 2 8 ; Shirts, woollen do 0 0 0 

0 8 ,Stocking.s cotton, for men and women ...pair 0 0 10 

0 3 0 i for children, or half do. 0 0 3 

0 ! worsted or fine kersey, for men and 

3 j women do. ( 0 .0 5 

0 8 ' for children or half do. 0 0 3 

3 4 cosrHC of all si/.es 24 pairs 0 10 

0 2 3 silk pair 0 3 0 

1 2 0 , i Taffeta piece 0 0 8 

) 2 0 i Tick or tickeii, fine do. 0 .*> 4 

» 3 0 . do. j 0 10 

) 2 0 <'l'ow cloth do, I 0 10 

1 2 0 ; Vcliire(tripp) woollen do. J 0 2 0 

3 2 3 I Velvet, tine du. j 0 13 4 

do. 0 0 8 

4 . Woollen stuffs, not specified do. j 0 2 0 

1 


CHAPTER V. 

MANUFACTURES OF SWEDEN. 

a 

The woods and mines of this kingdom have at all times constituted her chief 
sources of maintenance and wealth. Tar and pitch was formerly supplied in al- 
most sufficient abundance for all Europe. The loss of the pine forests of Finland, 
deprived Sweden of the principal source of these two articles. For a long period 
the peasantry have been accustomed to manufacture coarse linens and woollens, 
as well as hardware. Various manufactures were unnaturally forced into exist- 
ence before the end of the last century ; such as iron works, copper and brass 
works, glass works, *tnanufactories of earthenware, starch, pins, silk, Sec. In 1772 
the number of factories, exclusive of those in the peasants’ liouses, were 886, 
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besides building-yards, fish curing, and mining. In 1824 the number increased 
to 1177? b^t they are still considered in a sickly condition. The following 
statements are official, and are far more specious in their form than they are in 
their real value to the state or people. 


Number of Manufactories, Workmen employed, and Quantity and Value produced in 
Sweden, during the Yejj,rs 1832, and 1S37. 


DESCRIPTION. 

9 

Number of 
Fabrics. 

W orkmcn. 

1832 

1837 

18.')2 

18.37 

Candle works 

7 


25 

24 

BrewerieH .... .... 

1 ' 

1 

03 

102 

Vinegar works.... 

19 

19 

49 

40 

Rope ditto. 

5 

17 

.51 

84 

Earthenware ditto 

2 

2 

.309 

358 

Forges 

2 

.... 

107 

.... 

Cotton spinnerius . 

0 

8 

4(>0 

732 

Silk ditto 

14 

14 

34 

20 

Oil mills 

37 

41 

07 

92 1 

W atehes andclocks 

15G 

1.50 

244 

237 i 

Machinery 

10 

13 

124 

2(H) 

Paper works 

90 

92 

1,287 

1.292-' 

Perfumeries 

13 

15 

10 

Ifi 

Sugar rehm-ries. . . 

24 

25 

290 

,37.3 

Soap works 

21 

15 

51 

34 

Tobacco ditto 

79 

84 

701 

758 

Morocco leather 





ditto 

4 

0 

10 

20 

Tanneries 

20(1 

240 

579 

092 ' 

Dyehouses 

207 

297 

790 ! 

8S7 

Woven goods : 





ribbons 

12 

8 

131 

82 { 

of cotton, li- 





nen, and hemp : 





Printed cloths .... 

5 

9 

81 

73 

Canvass 

9 

9 

345 

.578 

Others 

41 

42 

918 

8.55/: 

Other woven 




L 

goods : 





Woollen cloths.... 

105 

109 

2,894 

3,275 

Others 

0 

b 

32 

18 

Silks 

20 

19 

012 

540 -T 

Glass works 

13 

14 

440 

530 

Miscellaneous .... 

709 

789 

1,745 

2,018 

ToUl 

1943 

2049 

12,482 , 

13,948 


PRODUCTSr 


Pounds.. 
Kanies . 


QUANTITIES. 


1832 


liitto 

Lispunds 

Kamos 

Sheets 


J:w,302 


1,401 


r>,HKK! 

2U,170i 


Pounds 

Barrels 

Pounds. 


1837 


<)7rj,3()f) 


00,134 

‘ 2,2 IT) I 


S,14() 
2*24 ,4 10 

1,01 r>, 002 


Skins. •. 
Pounds. 

Hides .. 


• • 5,f)«0, 101 0,778,310 

••I o7.vioi;3;ioo 304 

3,818 10,414 

•• !‘2, 077,400 3, 47 1.81. ')j 
,2,780,010 3,308,402 1 
7r>l,.^72i 010,400 
77,02:)| 100,332 


Ells ... 
Pieces . 


Handkerebiefs . . . . 

Ells 

ilaiulkcrchiefs. . .. 


Ditto 

Ditto 

Handkerchiefs • . 

Ells 

Pieces 

Cases 

Miscellaneous. • . 

Total 

[Total sterling. . . , 


2,240 

47,010 


40,304 

28,442 

204,1701 

48,044 

030,1001 


044,185 

41,428 

04,544 

130,350j 

070| 

3,001 


2,480 

4J>,205, 


40.383 

40,747 

30ri,.^»40 

.58,038 

825,083 


025,103 

33,808 

00.002 

138,2231 

1,3.52 

4,337 


VALUE. 


1832 

1837 

(3) r.d. 

r.d. 

.5.1,181 

72,048 

109,448 

164,833 

28.141 

31,912 

49,381 

73,0.32 

179,800 

102,995 

184,909 

159,171 

019,741 

39,200 

.314100 

} /I»9,004 

,141,8.30 

(7) 38,520 

30,100 

rid, 440 

94,7 1 1 

573,922 

27,745 

705,201 

20,017 

} 1,840,493 

,2,530,190^ 

99,077 

113,230 

« 

838,400 

980,080 

49,119 

47,200 

}■ .519,188 

047,391 

449,307 

425,170 

} 80,099 

53,482 

J 42.910 

37,394 

114, .310 

227,550 

} 282,310 

303,725 

3,018,007 

3, .583, 084; 

20,007 

20,434 

1 471,613 

470,809 

302,550 

.372,591 

495,895 

603,808 

10,159.390 

12,731,805 

£ 840,010 

£ 1,(100,94)0 
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Account of tlie Number of Factories, Looms, and Workmen, in each Department of 
Manufacturings Industry in Sweden, in 1838 and 1839, and of tlie Value of the 
Produce of each. 


DESCRIPTION. 

1838 

• 18.30 

Facto- 

ries. 

Looms. 

Work- 

men. 

Value, 

Facto- 

ries. 

Looms. 

Work- 

men. 

Value. 





rixd. banco. 

• 



rixd. banco. 

Cotton and linen weaving 

•12 

63C 

805 

426,581 

44 

761 

949 

465,580 

Ribbon ditto 

10 

60 

107 

45,152 

11 

71 

103 

45,104 

Cloth ditto 

108 


3,455 

3,863.430 

114 

685 

3,642 

4,045,!)89 

Stuffrt ditto 



20 

20,405 

5 

10 

22 

10,068 

Silk ditto 

10 

355 

527 

467,405 

16 

372 

571 

404,431 

Silk spinning 

It 

.... 

26 

27,fM»() 

12 


21 

28 UOO 

Canvass and sailcloth 

10 

233 

426 

2'8,4--.0 

10 

230 

505 

250,012 

Dyeing .. « 

304 


022 

4i»('f760 

317 


980 

437,524 

Cfarswork 

I."* 


,547 

366,227 

13 


615 

354,600 

China, or earthenware 

2 


361 

1.55,142 

2 


375 

176,202 

Perfiimerv 

14 


15 

22,706 

14 


15 

24,006 

Paper mills 

80 


1A'*3 

756,878 

87 


1,241 

803,404 

Soapworks 

15 


34 

127,S45 

17 


37 

114,054 

Sugar refineries 

28 


307 

2,480,256 

25 


458 

2,025, ?(« 

Morocco leather 

4 


It 

I 25,464 

5 


13 

1 5,920 

Tobacco manufactories 

87 


700 

1,01 8, .528 

81 


765 

1,003,036 

Watch ditto .. 

140 


2;tt) 

36,622 

113 


216 

37,760 

Leather curriers 

2.'i5 


687 

678, 07t; 

2.58 


675 

529,728 

Oil manufactories i 

47 


08 

148,587 

48 


03 

138,905 

Wax candle ditto ' 

0 


21 

60,1)05 

7 


10 

56,425 

Woollen and C4itton spinning mills.... 

0 


763 

, 745,047 

0 


810 

879,988 

Rope manufactures 

17 


82 

' 64,612 

22 


93 

108,339 

Porter brewery 

1 


116 

184,470 

1 


8(> 

175,437 

Machine makers 

10 


2.52 

08,200 

10 


2<)0 

120,342 

Vinegar distillers 

10 


! 38 

22,100 

10 


35 

22,494 

Calico printers 

11 


104 

42,170 

0 


120 

76,094 

Sundry lulnor nianiifactories 

812 

114 

2,020 

517,028 

780 

‘iio 

1,083 

1 546,634 

Total 

2104 

1087 

M,2] 1 

13,000.08!) 

2097 

2257 

14,861 

13,597,809 


Account of Cottori Goods made in Sweden, during the Ten Years ending with 1840 ; 
distinguishing those manufiictured in regular Factories from those made by the 
Peasantry in the Government of Elfsborg. 


YEARS. 

Cotton Goods 
manufactured 
in regular 
Factories. 

Cotton Goods 
manufactured 
by the 
Peasantry 
of the a 
Government 
of Elfsborg. 

Total 

of 

Cotton Goods 

1 produced. 

OBSERVATIONS. 

1831 

al liars. 

577,099 

alnars. 

1,277,740 

alnars. 

1,8.54,878 

1st. The Swedish aluar is equal to about two-thirds of 

1832 

639,406 

2,040,255 

2,679,661 

an Eiiglii^h >;A’d. 

1833 

945,752 

2,656,307 

3,602,057 

• 2d. Buitides the goods measured by the yard, a ronsi- 
joerable <)uantity of cotton goods, rated by the piece, is an- 

1834 

945,192 

1 2,464,419 

3,409.611 

1835 

999,57 

2,513 805 

3,513,379 

'iiually maMr, such asaihawls, handkerchiefs, waistcoats, &c. 
3d. By the Tarifl'of 1830, which took effect on the Ist 

1836 

953,273 

3,100.666 

4,053,9,39 

1837 

820,083 

4,015.503 

4,830,.5H6 

January 1831, several articles of cotton previously prohi- 

18:« 

1,105.883 

3,831.258 

4,937,141 

bited, M'eie allowed to be imported. 

1839 

1,2 18,249 

4,084,526 

5,302,775 

4th. The tariff of 1835, which came into effect on the Ist 

1840 

1,296.822 

4,65^381 

5,780,203 

January 1836, gave additional facilities for importation. 


OFFICIAL REPORT ON THE MANUFACTURES OF SWEDEN. 

• 

The quantity of porter Irewed at Gothenburg has been continually increasing since 
1832. e 

“ The value of earthenware manufactured in 1832, at Roxstraud, was 93,098 r.d. ; at 
Guftasberg, 62,044 r.d. 

In 1838, Stockholm produced 3 16,000 lbs. of cotton thread ; Stromona, 250,000 lbs.; 
and Haas (district of Elfsborg), 124,320 lbs. 

VOL. II. 5 R 
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Machinery to the value of 55,000 r.d. was manufactured by one house at Nykoping in 
183S ; at Norkoping by two houses, to the value of 32,609 r.d. 

“ At Klippau, ill 1838, 40,837 reams of jiapcr were manufactured, valued at 1 68,739 r.d.; 
at Gruksbo, near Fahlun, 11,038 reams, valued at 64,424 r.d. ; and at a new manuinctory 
at Norkoping, 15,474 reams, valued at 52,469 r.d. 

“ The quantities of^paper manufactured in 1837 and 1838, were as follow 

• 837 . 

p Writing paper . 

I Printing „ 

White ^ Letter „ . 


Royal and medium 
L Vellum . 

Paper for 

Brown and waste paper . .« 

Pasteboard . . • . 

All other kinds 

Tims shoAviiig a small decrease In 1838. 


reams 


92,178 
61,732 
6,915 
471 
499 
1,032 
„ 6,952 

„ A2,421 

„ 12,216 
Hinds 8, 1 40 
sheets 1. 115,992 


f 


1838. 
91,856 
45,889 
6,657 
562 
624 
1,456 
7,214 
... 52,124 
11,578 
5,715 
3,115,996 


“ In the same year, the sugar rehnerit's of Stockholm, to the number of 1 7, produced 
4,860,920 Ihs. of sugar and molasses, valued at 1,293,349 r.d. ; and those of •the go\;erii- 
ment ot Gothenburg, 3,376,023 lbs. 3234 Ihs. of sugar, and 9294 lbs. of molasses were 
produced at a beet-root sugar manufactory at Laiulskrona. 

“ The total quantities of sugar manufactured in the years 1837 and 1838 were as 
follow : 


r W'hite 

Refined < Double refined 

t Common and brown 
Candy .... 
Sugar in cakes 


1837 . 

lbs. 4,324,528 
„ 1,199.242 
„ 569,888 

„ 60,168 

624,490 


1 $ 38 . 

4,251,509 

1,254,838 

600,209 

46,990 

610,852 


wen 



Two taii-hous(*s at Stockliolm alone delivered lor ei)nsuniptioii 228, 106 lbs. of shoe leather 
and 2250 prepared bides 

“ 7be maimfactur(5 of morocco leather in 1838, was only half that of 1837. 

“ Ihere are many tan-liouscs in Swcd(;n which arc independent of the control of the 
committee for trade, the number of wliich, in 1832, was 263. 

Of thread 90,000 lbs., valued at 30,000 r.d., were prepared at one single dye-house at 
Gothenburg. ^ j 

Ribbons to the value of 24,167 r.d. wore produced by one house, being half the total 
produce, which was h;ss than in 1837. 

“ There w.Ts an increase in 1838 in the manufacture of printed linen, compared with 
1837, especially in liandkcrcliiefs. The manufactory in the government of Gotlieuburg pro- 
duced printed linens to a value of 20,890 r.d., and one at Stocjjdiolm, 10,041 r.d. 

“ The manufacture of sailcloth w.os a Jittle increased in 1838. Two-thirds of the 
whc)le came from the government establishment at Gothenburg. The exports of it exceeded 
po,o21 ells. 

“ The manufacture of tissues other than the above wa^greatcr in 1838 than in the 

&<’vemment of Elfsborg, wliere one house produced 
aa cambric muslin, and 260,208 ells of demi-fine ditto, and other tissues. 

At Stockholm, 24 manufactories delivered for consumption 478,260 ells of cotton and flax 
tissues, and 9975 handkerchiefs. 

from^fle*^’^^^ <ianiask linen and diaper, manufactured in *1838, 9282 ells came 
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The manufactures of cloth in 1838 were as follow ; 
Cloth, fine . • • 

,, demi-fine .... 


common 


306,207 ells. 
221,846 „ 
104,675 „ 



Ells. 

441,093 

, Value. 
2,942,294 r.d. 

• . 

60,984 

31,605 

128,798 „ 


16,737 

75,919 „ 

, 

35,340 

50,786 „ 
72,687 „ 

. 

14,425 

^ 1 

11.247 

30,021 „ 


Norkoning 
Stockholm . 

Nykoping 
Alingtocs . 

Halmstadt 

Ostrogothie, government of 
Elfsborg, govemincnt ui* . 

At Norkoping, in liJ38, there were 70 cloth inanul'actories, employing 356 machines 
and 2160»worknieii. At Nykoj)ing there were only 4. *» 

“ At Halmstadt nothing is inanufnctiircd but a coarse kind of ch>th, like swanskin. 

Tliere are only 4 manufactories in Ostrogotliie. 

“ The tissues of wool other than cloth, manufactured in Sweden, eraisist chiolly o£ei(wnne 
and flannel. Jn 1(S38 tlie jiroduce was 42,721 ells, valued at 20,40.3 j-.d. 

“ In the same year, Sweden exported 7640 edls of cloth and other stnlfs. 

All the nianufactones of silk tissues are at Stockholm. Tlie produce of the two most 
important were, in 1888, one 28,622 ells of miscellaneous tissues, and 15,312 handkerchiefs ; 
the other 24,368 ells of tissues, and 9807 handkerehiofs. 

“ The value of glasswares manufactured in 1838, at Jlromo, \vas 59,835 r.d. ; at Rey- 
mlra, in Ostrogoth, 4 1,706 r.d. ; and at Johannisholm, in the* Kopparberg, 40,996 r.d. 

“ Tlie above returns refer only to the prodiwtc of manufactories, (Sre., and not to that of 
the peasants in their own cabins. 

Tlie following is a statement of the cpiantities of -woven goods in pieces sent, in 1837 
and 1838, from the places of production to other parts of the kingdom : 

, 18 ; 37 . . 1838 . 

Ells. Ells. Ells. Ells. 

4,015,503) fd, 8.31, 2581 

98 ; 

90( j;5| |'o,i).iSO,oow 

30,61 9J L 1,263; 


Elfsborg 


*0 rCotton . . . 

I Flax and hemp 
S I Wool 

P mother descriptions 
Helsiiigle and Gc'^He. — Cloth, common 
West Norland. — Ditto, line 
Calmar. — I.-iiien cloth .... 

llaland. — Tissues of wool and flax 
Chiistianstadt. — Ditto of ilax, ticking, &c. 
Gothenburg. — Cloth of all kinds 
Joiiko])iiig. — Tissues of flax 
Kronoberg. — Ditto of all kinds . • , • 

Sudermania. — Dittoiof cotton, wool, and Hax . 
Ostrogoth. — IRtto of w’ool and flax 
Linkoping. — Ditto of all kinds 
Nikoping. — Ditto of wool and flax 
Skaraburg.— Ditto of all kinds . . 

Gottland. — I)itto of wool .... 
Kopparberg, Malmoe, Westeras, Wcstrohothiiia, ? 
Jemblaud, and Nordbothiiiii . . . ) 


892.000 
457, ()()() 
30(),()()() 

254.000 

30.000 

25.000 
25,Q00 

18.000 


15.000 

14.000 
10,800 

5,000 

23.000 


1,034,000 

412.000 

120.000 
20, 000 

39.000 

15.000 
15,(X)0 
14,400 

13.000 
8,400 

8,400 

5,000 

12,500 


Total . . . . 8,003,048 ells. 7?345,050 cUs. 

These figures, however, are only approximative. 

“ In the government of Elfsborg, in the year 1838, 63,705 pairs of cards for wool- 
carding were made in' the cabins, and of this number 48,000 in the single i)arish of Gall- 
stad. Those otlicrwise made amounted to only 22,800 pairs. 
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“ Hatchels^ or combs for weaving, have been established in several places. 

‘‘ Shoes to the value of 3000 r.d. were, in 1 838, exported from the bailiwick of Albo^ 
in the government of Kronobog to the neighbouring provinces. 

“ Landralta and Haryda provide Gothenburg, &c. with turnery.” 


The following is a Statement of the Number of the Working Population 
enrolled in Sweden in the Years 1828 and 1838. 


DESCRIPTION. 

# 

1828 

1838 

Stock- 

holm. 

OAier 

Cities. 

f 

TOTAL. 

Stock- 

holm. 

Other 

Cities. 

TOTAL. 

M.asters 

1081 

4,95.3 

6,0.34 •* 

1004 

4,93'o 

j 5,942' 

Companions and apprentices 

419r> 

1 7,447 

11,642 

3979 

8,981 

12,960 

Total 

.*>276 i 

12,400 

17,676 

4983 

1.3,919 1 

1 18,902 


The contribution paid in 1838 by the workmen was estimated at 

Workmen of the cities .... 103,709 rix-dollarsi^ 

Other workmen . . . - . . 27,502 „ 

“ Cloth and Tissues of Wool. — The (piantity manufactured in 1839, in 114 manu- 
factories, employing 605 machines and 3642 workmen, amounted to 672,116 ells of cloth, 
and 57,887 elb of other woollen studs, as well lui 1037 felts, of a total viduc of 
4,045,989 r.d., being 182,550 r.d, more than in 1838; and the quantity of cloth (properly 
so called) inanufacturod was 39,388 ells more in 1839 than in 1838. This increase has* 
been chiefly in coarse cloths. ^ • 

“ The quantity manufactured at Stockholm in 1839, amounted to 98,745 ells of cloth 
and other woollen stuffs, valued at 509,490 r.d., exceeding the produce of 1838 by 
9880 ells. 

111 the other cities of the kingdom, where tliere are ck)th manufactories, the produce 
amounted in 1839 to 127,272 ells (»f cloth and other woollen tissues. Nykojiing produced 
29,334 ells ; Wexio, 30,183 ells ; and llalmstadt, 44,451 ells, the greater part of which, 
however, coii.sisted of swanskin. 

“ JJnm Cloth and Tissues of Cotton and Flax. — The quantity produced in 1839 in 
the manufactoric's, of which there are 44, amounted to 1,218,246 ells of tissue, properly so 
called ; consisting principally of cotton cloths and calicoes, and 78,107 liandkerehiefs, of a 
total value of 465,580 r.d.; being an increase over 1838,* in quantity, of 112,363 ells, and 
15,823 handkerchiefs ; and in value, of 38,999 r.d. 

“ Cotton Yarn. — The manufaettwies, the number of which is 9, produced in 1839 
1,138,797 Ihs. of cotton yarn, being 168,787 lbs. more than in 1838. I'he greatest 
quantity was produced by the firm of liohnstedt and Bergman, at Stockholm, being 
361,000 lbs. 

Sail and Tent Cloth. — The manufactories, to the number of 10, produced in 1839 
434,738 ells, consisting chiefly of sailcloth, of a value of 250,912 r.d. The produce of 
1838 amounted to 270 ells less. In a manufactory situated at Carlshamm, wliere the pro- 
duce amounted to J 9,468 ells, eott<m is chiefly employed as the raw material, instead of 
bemp. 

“ It may be observed, that very little sailcloth was exported, while the importation was 
prohibited fpom'lall Ibreign countries, excepting Finland. Since this prohibition has been 
token off’, a gi’eat increase has taken place. 

‘‘ Silk Manufactures, — The number of manufactories amounted in 1839, as in 1838, 
fo. i6; and the quantities manufactured to 137,001 ells of silks of all kinds, and 106,627 
handkerchiefs, veils, and caps, valued at 494,431 r.d. ; being 3990 ells of tissues, and 8195 
bandkerebiefs, &c., viilued at 26,926 r.d. more than 1838. There Vvere only 650 ells of 
velvet and 162 cUs of plush manufactured in 1839. 
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“ Ribbon Manufacture8»^^Y!\ie produce of these manufactories, the number of which 
was 1 1, was of a value of 45,194 r.d., and consisted chiefly of silk ribbons. 

Printed Calicoes. — The produce of the 9 manufactories in 1839 amounted to 37,636 
ells of ehintz, and 144,770 lbs. of shawls, handkerchiefs, and gowns; exceeding tliat of 
1838 by 8262 eUs of calico, and 67,562 handkerchiefs, &c. The total value is estimated 
at 76,094 r.(L, or 34,915 r.i more than in 1838. • 

“ Di/estuffs. — In the 317 manufactories, the value of tissues and thread dyed in 1839 
amounted to 437,524 r.d., exceeding the produce of 1838 by 36,755 r.d. The chief seats 
of the trade are at the cities of Norkoping^ Boras, and Stockholm, and the firm of Robs 
and Bruservitz, in the provinces of Gothenburg and Bohus. ' 

Sugar Refineries, — The number of these amounted in 1839 to 25. The produce 
amounted to 7,303,421 lbs. of sugar, an^ 3^150,188 lbs. of molasses, of a total value of 
2,625,763 r.d. The quantity ot sugar I’efiued wiis 539,023 lbs. more tlian in 1838 ; that 
of molasses inwdi tlie saii.i). 

“ Tlffi^uantity of raw ‘sugar imported in 1839 aim»\inted to 13,611,870 lbs., being 
496,046 lbs. more tlian in 1838. * 

“ Altliougli a considerable rcipayniciit of the customs duties is inade on the export of 
refined sugar from the kingdom, the quantity exported in 1839 amounted to only 3495 
Ihs. In 1831 it amounted to about 600,000 lbs., since when it lias been continually de- 
creasing. 

‘i Tobacco Manufactories, — Tlie number of these amounted to 81 in 1839, and the 
quantity of tobacco of all kinds manufactured to 3,^490,574 lbs., of the value of 1,003,036 
r.d., being less than in 1838 in quantity, by 104,366 lbs.,ttiul in A^alue by 15,492 r.d. 

The quantity of tobacco mamifaetured in the kingdom and exported, on which there 
is a repayment of the customs duties, amounted in 1832 to about 200,000 lbs. ; since when 
,it has* been <iontiniiaIIy diniinishlng, and amounted in 1839 to 65,308 lbs., being 32,243 lbs. 
less t^ian in tlie preceding year. 

“ Tanneries, — The number of these establishments amounted to 258 in 1839. The 
produce consisted of 772,(545 lbs. of prepared and sole leatlioi*, and 105,441 hides, valued 
at 529,728 r.d. ; and was less than in 1838 by 175,341 lbs. of prepared and sole leather, 
and 13,443 hides, of a total value of 148,348 r.d. The above statement, however, does 
not show the total produce, as the trade is carried on in all the towns of the kingdom, by 
many manufacturers who are not compelled to make returns of the quantity or value of 
their protluce. 

“ Morocco l^eatlivr Manufactories. — The produce of tliese, to the number of 5, 
amounted in 1839 to only 5752 hides, being 3316 less than in 1838. This trade has been 
latterly continually decreasing. 

Glass Manufactories, — Th« produce of these glass manufactories, the number of 
w^hich was 13, amounted in 1839 to 3618 eases of stainjied and wdndow glass, valued at 
162,526 r.d. ; and glass of various kinds, valued at 192,074 r.d., making a total value of 
354,600 r.d., which is 11,627 r.d. less than in 1838. The chief inaiiufaetory is at Bromo, 
in the province of Skaraborg, where the produce in 1839 ilmouuted to 738 eases of stamped 
glass, valued at 54,053 r.d. * 

Paper Manujaetories. — The number of these establishments amounted to 87 in 1839, 
and the produce to 228,358 reams of paper of all kinds; 196,534 sheets of paper tarred 
for roofs, &c., 668 rolls of paper hangings, 6373 lispunds of sheathing and pasteboard, and 
a large quantity of paper foi*tlie new bank notes ; making a total value of 803,494 r.d. 
The quantity of paper, properly so called, maitufactured, exceeded the produce of 1838 by 
10,398 reams, and consisted cliiefly of writing, ])rinting, &e., paper ; while in royal paper, 
vellum, and pasteboard, there was a small decrease. The total value w'as ^0,6 16 r.d. more 
than in 1838. 

“ Oil Manufactories. — The produce of the 48 manufactories of the kingdom amounted ^ 
In 1839 to 99,752 cans of linseed and rapeseed oil, and 2069 skeppunds or torteaiix, of a ^ 
total value of 138,905 r.d. The produce of 1838 was 897 cans more, and 14 skeppunds of 
torteaux less. 

‘‘ Pottery. — This trade is only followed in Rorstrand, Stockholm, and Gustaefsberg, in 
the province of Stockholm. * The exports of the first in 1839 w'cre valued at 96,169 r.d. 
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and of the two others, 80,123 r.d., being*, for both together, 176,292 r.d., or 21,150 r.d. 
more than In 1 8i^. 

Soap Manufactories, — These, to the number of 17, produced in 1839 18,243 barrels 
of soft soap, valued at 114,054 r.d., being 1522 barrels in quantity, and 13,791pr.d. in 
value, less than in 1838. 

“ Machinery . — Tbe value of the machinery manufactured at the various establish- 
ments, to the number of 19, in 1839 amounted to 120,342 r.d., or 22,043 r.d. more 
than in 1838. Besides the manufactory at Motala, which is not, Kke the others, subject 
to the tribunal of manufactures, or placed un^r the inspection of the Board, the total 
value of mechanical instruments constructed in the year 1839, amounted to 187,307 r.d. 

Breweries. — Porter . — This article is manufactured only at a single brewery, near 
Gothenburg, tlie produce of which, in 1839, amounted to 1300 casks of porter, 514,500 
bot4l(?s, and 282,000 half-bottlos of porter aiul ale, oS' a total value of 173,437 r.d. 
Tlic quantity brewed was greater than in 1838 ; but the declared value was less by 
9042 r.d. • • 


EMPLOYMENT OF WOUKPEOPLE IN SWEDISH FACTORIES. 

‘‘ There are only two legislative enactments, relating to persons employed in Swedish 
factories. The one reejuires that the term for which a workman may be engaged, shiill be, 
settled by an agreement entert‘d into and signed before a magistrate, by tlui master and 
the workman ; and tbe second deedares, that a master, who may take a workman from 
another master, must himself become answerable for any sums which that workman may 
be indebted to his former employer. 

“No ciicumstances have hitherto oceurred to render other legislative regu'iatious* 
necessary, touehirig the relations between masters and workmen. « 

“ With regard to tbe usual duration of tbe term for which persons are engaged to 
work in the factories — hoys are frecpuadly indented from two to live yeais, and females 
are engaged either by tbe day or by the week ; but men arc usually engaged for a fixed 
period, in tbe manner above described, subject however, generally to the stipulation, that 
a fortnight’s or a month’s warning may be given by either the master or tbe man, if 
either Jiarty may wish the; emgagement to cease at any time jnevious to the expiration of 
the agreed term of servi(;e. 

“ At Norkoping, which is the chief seat of the Swedish cloth manufactories, the work 
begins at 6 o’clock in the morning, and is continued till 7 in ilie evcnirig, with intervals of 
rest, fnmi 8 to 9 o’clock, from 12 to 1 o’clock, ami from half-past 4 to 5 o’clock. At 
Stockholm, the woj kpeoide are engaged during 14 hour?} in the factory, having nearly the 
same intervals of rest. Mneli work is done at both places by the jiiece ; but for the work- 
men who ha\'e lixed Avages by the day, tbe work is rated by the hour, and a deduction is 
made from the day’s sum due, for every hour of absence from work. 

“ In summer, extra labour is executed from 4 to 6 o’clock, and from 7 to 8 o’clock in 
the evening, and ])aid for scparately,.by the hour. , 

“ The children are regularly kept to Sunday schools, or are instructed by their 
parents, so that ignorance of reading, writing, and religion, are rare cxcej)tions. 

“ Wages are universally paid in money, and not in kind, and with few exceptions, 
weekly. At Norkoping many manufacturers pay their workmen every Friday evening, 
in order that the wages may be laid out in* the purchase of provisions on the subsequent 
Saturday, which is market da^’, and not be inis-spent on the Sunday. 

'’*\At some fftctones wages are paid every Monday for the passed week. In the cot- 
ton mills, established at Stockholm, they are paid only once a fortnight — that is, every 
second Satui.q^^ 

“ A workinajy Swedish factories may earn, on the average, from 8^. to 12^. sterling 
a week ; a female children, between ten and twelve years of age, 2s. 

sterling, and sixteen yeai’s, about 3^. Workmen bf particular skill, of 

course, obtain Inghei, ^^^ges. 
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“ The workmen generally find tkcmsclvca in food, clotliiiig, and lodgings. But in some 
instances, as at M. BolinstcU’s cotton mills, at Stockholm, it has been found advantageous 
to give the pei’sons employed, the 02 )tioii to receive their meals from the factory, for which 
they are^ charged at a low fixed rate. 

‘‘ The lower classes in Sweden usually live on rye cakes, or rye bread, n/ilk, coffee, of 
which they make frequent use, potatoes, saltfish, and occasionally salt meat, or bacon ; but 
very rarely, if ever, touch fresh meat ; and the w’orkpeople, in the factories, who find their 
own food, may be considered to live in this manner. 

“ But at M. Bohnstell’s mill, where the worlq)eople arc supplied with dinner by tljo pro- 
prietors, they live better. ^Hiey bring wdth \.heni in tlie morning rye bread, or rye cake, and 
this, with a large cup of coffee, with sugar and milk, which they receive from the estabhsh- 
ment, constitutes their breakfast. 

“ The dinner consists during h days : Iwice of 8 ounces of fresh meat, salt and jiotatocs, 
1 pint of soup, and 1 pin^, of porridge with a little milk. Tw ice of 6 ounces of bacon, .3 
pints of j«M430up, salt and pq)per. Twice of I t salt herrk^g, 8 ounces of potatoes, and 1^ 
pint of peasoup. And 3 times of fresh meat and bacon. Every day mt dinner they receive 
a cake of rye. The women have about a pint, and the men a pint and a half of small beer. 

“ The workpeople are not supplied Avith supper^ ;but provide tlieiuselvcs wdth that 
meal. Many go homo to suj»per after their w^ork is finished. 

“ Some masters have built liouses for tlieir workpeople, and allow them fuel, making 
however a pihportionatc deduction in their wages, unless, as at some fjietorics, free lodgings 
•be given as a premium for regular habits, and long continued exertions in the service of the 
same master. ^ 

The number of workpeople employed in factories in the whole of Sweden does not, 
liowevcr, exceed 15,000. No inconveniences have arisen from tlic introduction of machinciy\ 
No co{rd>iriations have occurj*ed amongst the workmen, nor have complaints of ill treatment 
or insufficient wages ever been hoard of, 

“^Thc corporation of manufacturers of Stockholm and Norkoping, maintain their dis- 
abled and aged Avorkmen, by regular contributions independent of the respective parishes to 
which they may belong. 

“ In conclusion, f liavc the honour to annex a copy, together with a translation of the 
rules adopted by the owners of tlie j)rincipal cotton mills at Stockholm, in Avliicli there are 
employed 175 women and girls, from 10 years of age upAvards, and 30 men and boys. No 
persons can be employed in the factory, unless they accede to these regulations. The cot- 
ton factory at Carlshmun, Avliich was lately destroyed by fire, was also under tlie same rules.” 
— Stockholm, 20th Seplcmhcr, 1841. 

Rules for Work at the Cotton-spinning and Weaving Factory at Stockholm. 

“ The proprietors of this fiictofy, Avhich gives employment to a great number of girls of 
from 10 to 15 years of age, hereby announce the regulations wliieli arc to be followed with 
respect to labour in the establishment. It is their object, by unceasing care, by moderate 
demands on the capabilities of the young Avorkpooplc, and by constant attention to their 
morals and dispositions, to direct their minds to ii .lustry and proyiricty of behaviour, by 
which means, they, on leaving the factory, may lay cl;pm to be ])rciiaTed for em])loyment, 
in such social occupations as suit their riper years, before those who had spent their time in 
idleness, and often under no kind of guidance. 

“ The conditions for being received and retained in the factory are : — good morals, in- 
dustry, obedience, and cleanliness. Those are preferred for employment, who can produce 
testimonials having obtained some instruction, or that they continue to visit some Sunday 
school. On reception, the girls* names and ages, together with the occupation and residence 
of their parents, are entered on the muster-roll of the factory. » 

“ When in the factory, the girls are treated kindly by the foreman and inspectoi’s, but 
with proper strictness, though never Avith unsuitable severity. No other pi *^iishments than 
fines are allowed. Should any girl be convicted of a really serious offence, her parents are 
informed thereof, and she is dismissed the factory. 

“ The employment of the girls in the factory is of such a nature as never to press on 
tlieir strength or health, and^ principally consists in order and attention, and a certain de- 
gree of cleverness in attending to the machines. 
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store of masts. The native commodities of Sweden are copper, iron, tar, pitch, 
masts, deals, boards, &c. In lieu of whicli Sweden receives from abroad, toine, 
brandy, salt, spices, cloth, silks, and woollen stuffs, Jine linen, French manufactures 
of all sorts, furs, paper, and such like : all which in some years surpasses in value 
the commodities exported hence. To recompense this, navigation and commerce 
has been encouraged of late years among the natives, and several sorts of manu* 
factures are made, whereof those made of copper, iron, and brass, would question- 
less turn to the best account, if these artists were duly encouraged to settle in 
this kingdom.^^ Oddy, in his work on European Commerce, describes the pro- 
ducts and trade of Sweden previously to the year 1805 as follows: 

“ The produce of Sweden gon^ndly, for exportation, consists iron, wood, to. pitch, 
and a little copper. Its produce in other articles is scarcely sufficient for its own consump- 
tion. The principal source of the wealth of Sweden is its mines, of which there are a great 
variety, of gold, silver, and copper ; but the iron is of all others by far the gi’oatest. 

“ The progress made in the (^stahlishment of iron-foundries in Ilussia (which country 
used to have her iron from Sweden) has b(?en so rajiid that the mines of Russia are last, 
rivalling those of Sweden. Wcj find by a manuscript register taken of all the tmnes by the' 
government, in 1748, that, in tlic latter klngdoni. there were no less than 496 foundries, 
with 539 large hammers, 97 1 snvillcr <^nes, for uiaking bar iron, and other manufactures of 
iron which produced, in that year, 304,415 skeppuiids, or 40,588 tons Englisli. The pre- 
sent produce of all the Swedisli iron-miin^s is about 400,000 skeppunds, or about 53,330 
English tons ; and this increase, notwithstanding the great quantity made in Ritssia, may 
be attribut(3d to the superior quality of the Swedish, which is esteemed all over the world ; 
as well as to tlieir making diflercnt sized bars, square and flat, which are more easily ion- 
verted into the general uses for whicli they are recpiired, tlian that which is shipped from 
Russia. Great Britain takes about half, or rather more, r)f the whole (quantity which Sweden 
exjiorts. * 

‘‘ The Swedish goveniment established an office, in 1740, to promote the ])roduction of 
iron, by lending money on the ore, even at so lo\v a rate as 4 per cent. A correct register 
was then made of the mines, wffiich is still continued. The latest statement of tliem is a 
manuscript account, which the autlior saw in tlie end of the year 1804. Their foundries 
are now above 500 : eacli foundry lias its particular mark stamped on the bars of iron it 
produces, whicli is likewise correctly copied into the manuscrijit ; likewise the name of the 
place where the establisliment is situated ; the names of the jiroprietors of the work ; the 
commissioner or agent for the saki of the iron ; the assorthicnt eacli makes, and to what 
country it is geiuTally sliippcul ; the quantity anmially made by each work ; the quantity 
which each work delivers to tlu^ goveriimcnt (whicli is about 1 per cent on the quantity of 
the iron produced) ; the estimation, of tli<3 quality of the iron of each work, which is variable; 
the place and jirovince in which the works vc situated ; tlic ])lacc from whence the iron is 
generally shipped ; and how many licminers each work has ; all wliicU are regularly and 
alphabetically described and arranged. 

“ Each furnace, upon the avemge, makes but about 80 tons of iron in tlie year, with 
1 large hammer, and 2 smaller ones. There ai’c some small works, or little forgtJS and 
smithies, however, which make only from 10 to 30 tons the year ; others from 100 to 500 
tons. But the mine of Dauueinvra, which was established in 1527, produces from 
13,000 to 20,000 tons annually, it has tlie richest ore, audits iron is of a superior quality, 
and preferred ametugst the steel manufacturers in England. 

‘‘ Of the next importance to Sweden, after the iron, are the copper mines, which have 
undergone a varihety of changes in their produce, and that cluefly in the princi})al one of 
Fahlun ; the richness of the ore, in that mine, lias considerably fallen off; in 1650 its pro- 
duce was 20,321 skeppunds, or near 30(K) tons; in 1690 it fell to 10,000 skeppunds ; in 
1751 it was only 4938 skeppunds ; but since that period it has improved a little, and its an- 
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nual produce at present is betwixt 6000 and 7000 skeppunds. Otevidberg, a copper-mine, 
has lately been reopened, and others worked, so that the whole aggregate (piaiitity of cop- 
per produced in Sweden, at the present time, is estimated at about 10,000 skeppunds, or 
near jhout 1400 tons. 

‘^In the year 17^18, a gold-mine was discovered at iEdelfors, in Smoland; but its an- 
nual produce not exceeding from 500 to 600 ducats, it has of late years boon entirely aban- 
doned. 

The silver-mine of Salberg, in Westmanlaiul, is the most ancient and the richest of 
all, having continued upwards of 300 years. In the fourteenth century, it is reported to 
have produced nearly 24,000 marks pci? annum, or, according to others, about 18,000, 
when silver was three times the value that it is now^; but in hitter years theVpiautity is con- 
siderably diminished; so that, at the conclusion of the last century, the ]>ro(liice amounted 
only to from 1600 to 1800 marks. Tile lead-mines averaged, in the year 1751, 44^ skep- 
puuds ; and from 1763jto 1770, only 9. Inconsequence of the great falling off 5f the 
prod«dtti.^^he lead-mine in Finland was at last entirely andoned, and lead is now one of 
tlie imports fron. England into Sweden. » 

The next article of the produce of Sweden, for rcjiutatlon, is tar, from wlicnee all Eu- 
roj)e was formerly siipplied for a considerable time ; and had it not been for the spirit of 
monopoly in Sweden, arising from the idea then entertained, that it could not bo had else- 
where, this branch of their trade might have been preserved exclusively to them to this day, 
instead of Russia participating in it, and Great Britain being driven to her colonies, to ma- 
nufjicturc and procure it from thence in such quantities as oven to sujq)ly other nations at a 
cheaper rate ; but the Swctlish tar is certainly of a supen^' quality to any other. 

“ The tar exported from Sweden is principally produced on the east side of the Gulf of 
Bothnia ; the w^est side produces some. There arc only 4 principal places in the gulf from 
whence considerable quantities arc sent to the staple ports for expoi ration, and those which 
chieriy collect and send off the tar are, Wasa, which j)roduccs about 10,000 barrels, besides 
pit A and deals; Jacobstaat, 20,000; Gamla Carleby, 30,000 ; Brahestadt, from 8000 to 
10,000 ; llleaborg, from 50,000 to 60,000 ; Sweden, ])roducing for her own consumption 
and ex])ortation, from 100,000 to 130,000 barrels of tar, bi?sides pitch. 

“ The tar from* Calmar and Westervik is in very small (quantities, and inferior to the tar 
of the Finnish ports. Archangel is the only Russian port from \vhich tar is exported to 
England. Swedish tar and crown pitch is higher in price than any other ; as the pitch 
which is sent from Russia and America to England is inferior to the Swedish. 

‘‘ A consldorahlcj quantity of timber is now shipped from Sw^eden, chiefly to Great Bri- 
tain ; the prohibition to the exportation of that article, from Russia, threw a share of this 
branch to Sweden as well as to Denmark. The Gulf of Bothnia produces the most consi- 
derable quantity ; but the ports therein not being staple towns, the principal exportation, it 
will be observed, is by the porfs of Stockholm, Gotteiiburg, Gefle, and Aho. 

“ 111 general, the produce of a country w hich furnishes the inhabitants with food is first 
described ; but the natural situation of S>veden reverses that system, and tln^rcfore w^e have 
rather described the means which cnahk' tluMi to jmrclni^se food (their mines). The climate 
of Sw^eden is unfavourable ibr the production ^f gnln : it is very common^ that in \0 years 
there are only 2, g,nd at the most but 5 ripe crops, , In tlie same penod there are but 4 
or 5 crops middling, and the remainder wholly bad. Sweden reaps only two-thirds of 
what is necessary for tlie inland consumption. Tlie deiieii'iiey is inqiorted from the Baltic 
ports. The corn brandy, of which the Swedes are very fond, consumes a large quantity of 
grain. It is said, that in years of scarcity tlu* Swedish poor in some provinces in the inte- 
rior, distafit from the sca-coast, make a composition of hark, or roots, w^ith coarse meal, to 
preserve existence by this miserable food; yet Sweden annually inqiorts grain from the 
ports of the Baltic : a stipulation existtid betwixt Russia and Sweden, that a certain (|uan- 
tity of grain should always he allowx'd to be expo, ted from Riga. Swedish J^oto crania 
pnncipally produces wheat ; but as rye is the grain chiefly used for fooil in Sweden, she 
goes to other ports, whilst Swedish Pomerania exports her produce to foreigners. 
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CoBN imported and exported into and from Sweden in 1802. 


Peas 

Imported. 

. tons or barrels 

10,6121 

Peas 

Exported. 

. . . barrels 

14 

Wheat . 


17,7411 

Oats . 

• • • » 

• 10 

Wheat flour 

lispunds 

1,831| 

Wheat . 

* • • 99 


Oats . 

. . , barrels 

6,5021 

Barley 

• . . ,, 

677 

Barley 

• * 

71,805 

CD 

. . . „ 

17,940 

Malt . 

Rye . 

Rye meal 

. . „ 57,7181 

175,737} 
lisimiids 244,582 




“ The Swedish herring-fishery is chiefly carried on at Maretrand SkiUren (the shoals of 
Marstrand), where lierrings were caught not only by tlie SwjhIcs, but also by the Dutch and 
ScotcJi, till the year 1679, when the fishciy ceased; but it was renewed in the year 1753, 
and at present is carried on with such success, that 300,000 barrel.^ of herrings, and 20,000 
barrels of their oil, are frequently ploduced in the season, but the fish are not all cufed. (See 
decline of this fisliery hereafter.) 

‘‘ In tlie year 1803, the custom paid in Sweden Avas only on 1764 aciims, or barrels, of 
train-oil; 2637 barrels of smoked or red herrings, and 203,209 barrels of salted lierrings, 

“ Though there arc a few manufactories of pajier, soap, glass, sugar refineries, Ac. Arc., 
in Sweden, yet none of iliom are carried to great i)erfection ; so that the imports^of Sweden' 
consist in tliosc manufactured goods which nations, whose capital is more abundant, and 
the arts farther advanced, produce, and its exports consist of its natural produce, chiefly 
iron, timber, copper, tar, and pitcu." 

SIIJPPING OF SWEDEN. 

In tlie year 1800, the number of merchant-vessels belonging to Sweden 
amounted to 956, total burden 63,534 tons, and navigated by 9929 men. Of 
these ships, 526 were out or on the passage, and 430 at home, at the close of the 
year: 118, new built, arc included in that statement. Stockholm possessed 234 
ships of 20,085 tons; Calmar 43 ; Gottenburg 168 ; Gcfle 54; Helsingfors 25; 
Norkoping22; Westervik24; Wisby55; Carlscrona 33 ; Carlsham 40; Malmo 
31 ; Uddevalla 24; Abo 16, &c. Ac. 

In the year 1801, the shipping of the whole kingdom consisted of 974 vessels, 
total burden 62,751 tons, and manned by 9689 seamen; new-built vessels 105; 
at the end of the year, 493 were at sea, and 481 at home. 

In the year 1802, Sweden possessed 946 ships, their total burden 62,294 
tons, including 127 new-built vessels, — Che whole manned by 10,185 men. 
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Number and Tonnage of Vessels which entered inwards and cleared outwards at the 
Ports of Sweden to and from each Country, in each Year from 1830 to 1834. 


1 N w A H D s. 


OUTWARDS. 



Swedish. 

Foreign. 


Vc8st-l.s. 

'J'nns. 

VesselH. 

Tons. 

Norway 

121 

9,G81 

312 

20,573 

Finland 

107 

2,1.50 

89.3 

79.589 

Russia 

GO 

8,980 

5 

780 

Fnissia 

145 

8, .351 

47 

J.958 

Benmurk 

1258 

50, ,38.3 


5,47*i 

lianse Towns ... 

193 

17,342 

9 

2,.508 

Uano\er and 


1 1,^591 



ti ennan S f ates . 
Grea’inTTr^m . .. 1 

124 

2G 

2,.340 

1 .50 

7,8«Vi 

15.5 

32,008 

Netherlands 

34 

4, .582 

20 

5,779 

Fratnai 

.37 

G,2.52 

24 

5,250 

Spain 

.31 

9,4.30 

— 


J*ortugal 

KG 

1 8,0.34 

,* • • • 

.... 

Italy 

10 

2,337 

.... 


Cihraltu, Malta, 
and Ionian 





Isles 

Eg^pt, D.irhaJky i 

.... 


.... 


Sdites, and 





Morocco 1 

.... 

• . . . 

.... 


East liKiie.H 

1 

,331 

.... 

.... 

I'nited .States. . . . 

r. 

1,109 

21 

7, 123 

Brazil 

10 

4,150 

.... 


Total 1830.. 

2290 

102,951 

1781 

10‘»,8I0J 

Total 1831.. 

2420 

105,835 

l(i.59 

ir,l,C}22j 

ITotal 18.32.. 

2,384 

170,224 

1GG9 

175,279 

Total 18,3.3.. 

2701 

174,713 

1707 

170,888 

Total 1834.-! 

2017 . 

175,193 

1773 

198,310 


TonM. Vesstilii.! Tows. Vessels, j 


ir,i,c}2‘2 40K5 .‘127,157 2.'i79 171, IT, 3 ir>7(; 10.3 , k:j() . 334,993 


1773 llim,:n0! 4120 1 373,.539) 2077 1174,0941 1707 120.0,282' 43HI 1380,370 


1 Foreign. j 

j Vessels. 

I'ons. 

202 

12,4:19 

855 

88,230 

20 

4,210 

01 

.3,442 

222 

4,987 

4 

3(i9 

20 

1,730 

108 

30,778 

24 

.3,821 

* 40 

10,092 

40 

10,270 

1755 

182,083 

1.570 

10.3,8.30 

I.5G0 

178,017 

1748 

180,430| 

1707 I 

20.0,282' 


157 


43 9,050 


Number and Tonnage of Merchant-vessels belonging to the several Ports of Sweden, 

in 1837. 


COUNTRIES. 


Stockholm 

Celle 

6otUi*nbnrg . . . . 

Gottlmd 

Caltnar 

Suudsvull 

Wester vick 

lleriiOsarid .. . . 

Malniti 

Garl^haInn 

Fiskeb&ckskihl . 

Halmstad 

Norkoping .... 

Ystad 

Bastad 

Soderhamn 

Umea 

Carlacrona 

Skelleftea 

Lyeskihl 

Lidea 


Number 

of 

Vessels. 


Tous Burden in 


Sv'i^disli English 
Lasts. Tons. 


COUNTRIES. 


Brought forward . 
Uddevallu 

G.1KO 

Hadekrtvall. 

Stromst:i(l 

Warbep 


HeLingb'^g . 

ilaparunua 

Bitiii 

Sundry places in the dis- 
trict of Uiidevall i 

.Soderknpiiig 

Nykopiiig 

« Runnehy 

Solvitsborg 

Christiansbud and Ahus. . 

Laudscrona 

Gimbritshamn 

R'A^orsvick 

Rongsbarka and OiiSiila . . 
Pa^kenburg 


Tons Burden in 

Number 

of 

Vessels. Swedish English 
Lasts. 'I'oiis. 


Carried forward . 
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CoMAOCBCS of Sweden in 1781, reduced to Sterling Money (from Oddy). 



Exported. 

Imported. 

Denmark and Norway 


C(>,595 

Dantzic 


33,246 

England . 


97,762 

France 


83,145 

Holland 


151,583 

KoiiigHburg and Prussia. .... 


07.580 

Italy and the Mediterraueun . 

82,1 r,G 

33,170 

Pomerania, Swedish 


187,144 



Exported. 

Imported. 

Portugal 

....jd* 125,132 

40,340 

Riikmu and Courland 


202,781 

Spain 


wn 

Haiiibiirg. Holstein, &c» . 


38,202 

West Indies 

873 


East Indies 


10,810 


jC 1,397, 048 

1,027,009 


“ Tlie balance in favour of Sweden was 370,0007, besides wliicb, she is CwStimated to 
gain something considerable by the freight of ships, so tliat the whole, at that time, might 
amount to about 400,0007. sterling. 

‘‘The following table will show the state of the trade each five years, from 1700 to 
1785, betwixt Great Ihitain and Sweden; and fit)rn 179>, each year, to the present 
period, distinguishing England and Scotland.” , 

Account exhibiting thi Official Value of the Exports from, and Imports into, Sweden, and 
the Amount of Customs Revenue for the Ten Years ending with 1840. 


YEARS. 

Value 

of 

Exports. 

1831 

r.d. banco. 
13,505,000 

1H32 

M.O-l 7,000 

1833 

10,903,000 

18.34 

15,882,000 

1836 

18,585,000 

1830 

18,8.31,000 

1837 

]7,4.W,000 

1838 

22,100,000 

1839 

21,018,000 

1840 

20,431,000 


Value 

of 

Imports. 

4' 

Total Value 
of 

Exports and 
Imports. 

r.d. banco. 

r.d. banco. 

12,30,3,000 

25.808, t)00 

13,757,000 

28,401,000 

13,880,000 

30,789,000 

14,.527,000 

30,709,000 

15,502,000 

34,117,000 

1,5,537,0(8) 

34,371,000 

1C,4:>0,000 

3,3,909,000 

19,499,000 

41,C.'ilMM)0 

19,303,000 

40.381,000 

18,308,000 

3»,N 72,000 


Customs Kcrenue. 

On Exports.* 

On Imports. 

r.d. buncu. 

r.d. banco. 

428,420 

1,717,84.5 

42.3,139 

2,172,009 

451.004 

2,20.5,108 

425,174 

2,29H,.3!)9 

512,971 

2,011,909 

427,701 

2, .520, 158 

328,090 

2,985,274 

480, .573 

3,277,2.53 

503,34.5 

3,020,910 

322,220 

3,05.5^03 


l^tal Ciistomii 
Revenue, ui* 
|clu<*ing Toimsigo 
Duties, &c. 


r.d. )iancf>. 

2,79r»,3-14 

2, !).V2,:»78 
2,1)34, 
3,377,229 

3, r, Of), 305 
3,{)H7,174 
3, 792, 078 
3.000,203 


* Nearly all cm bar inm. 


Quantities of Merchandize imported into Sweden from each Country, and the 
Total Value of each Article imported, during the Year 1830. 


ARTICLES. 

Great 

Britain 

and 

Ireland. 

France. 

Nether- 

lands. 

! 

Han.se 

Towns. 

German 

States. 

Den- 

mark. 

Soiith- 
ertf. Eu- 
rope. 

Finland 

and 

Russia. 

United 
Stati s 
and 
Rrazils. 

Total ^ 
Quan- 

Value 

in Ster- 


Quan. 

titles. 

Quan- 

tities. 

Quan- 

tities. 

Quan- 

tities. 

Quan- 

tities. 

Quan- 

tities. 

Quan- 

titles. 

Quan- 

tities. 

Quan- 

tities, 

titles. 

ling. 

Almonds lbs. 

Animals, live — 
horses, cattle. 

25 

102,748 

370 

20,902 

« 61 

11,563 

132 

1 

.... 

4 

136.991 

£ 

3,567 

See value 

4 

4 

2 

10 

.337 

162 

17 

4,.525 

13 

6,079 

6,746 

Aniseed lbs. 

.... 

10,200 

.... 

17,973 

.... 

2,538 


15,864 

• a .. 

46,575 

970 

Arrack kaus 

Ashes, pot, re- 

1,076 

.... 

23,238 

3,246 

.... 

2,619 

70 

.... 

.... 

64,387 

7,554 

fined lislbs. 

Books aitd music. 

.. .. 

.... 

425 

1 

.... 

35 

.... * 

30,219 

231 

30,913 

t 

6,011 

notes r.d. 

Brandy, Cognac 

439 

1,.542 

109 

15,994 

*1,104 

3,000 

.... 

30 

167 


1,878 

and alcohol • • kans 

702 

37,024 

36 

4,161 

134 

30 

3,215 

• * • . 

.... 

45,302 

6,293 

Bronze r.d. 

Burs and teasels 

. 1,884 

935 

.... 

33,658 

127 

2,368 

.... 

.... 

3,248 

pieces 

Butter lialba. 

.... 

1,281,800 

241,000 


10,000 


.... 

.... 

.... 

1,628,800 

713 

« *975 

.... 


17 

• * e • 

100 

.... 

75,247 

.... 

76,365 

81,690 

Buttons r.d. 

.... 

.... 

7,086 

17 

963^ 


150 

...• 

766 

Candles, tallow..lslbs. 



.... 

1 •••• 



14,784, 

.... 

14.784 

(oontin 

6,160 

uCif) 


trade of SWEDEN, 
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ARTICLES. 

Great 

Britain 

and 

Ireland. 

Prance. 

Nether- 

lands. 

Hanse 

Towns. 

German 

States. 

Den- 

mark. 

South- 
ern Eu- 
rope. 

Finland 

and 

Russia. 

United 

States 

and 

Brazils. 

Total 

Quan- 

Value 

in Ster- 

• 

Quan- 

tities. 

Quan- 

tities. 

Quan- 

tities. 

Quan- 

tities. 

Quan- 

tities. 

Quan- 

tities. 

Quan- 

tities. 

Quan- 

tities. 

Quan- 

tities. 

titles. 

ling. 

Carpets iq. ells 

Cheese fislbs. 

CiDuamon, cassia 
lignea, and ciii> 

2,696 

3,288 


2,814 


146 




8,838 

£ 

1,473 

77 

2*1,516 

41 

• • • • 

3,612 

.... 

1,304 

1,44! 

26,052 

1 4,211 

nainon buds. ..lbs. 

9,239 

.... 

79 

5-109 

7 

1,96G 

.... 

.... 

21,,50t 

2,987 

Clay r.d. 

Coals and cinders 

920 


7.337 

46( 

20 

.... 


.... 

2,74 f 

71 , 3 . 3 : 

728 

barrels 

G8,.^21 


.... 


.... 

65 


.... 

7,876 

Cocoa lbs. 

2,16.'> 

.... 

2,95? 

6,133 

.. .. 

608 

*6,210 

.... 

3,1.5( 

21,26: 

738 

Coffee do. 

Colours, white 

394,281 

180 

» \yni 

'‘^>4,126 

— 

196,326 

1 55 

.... 

1,996,607 

3,109,08; 

86,363 

lead do. 

2.39,281 

.... 

7,580 

28,875 


12,317 


.... 

.... 

288,053 

• 6,001 

— cochineal do. 

1,186 


.... 

610 

.... 

182 

.... 

.... 

.... 

1,977 

1,812 


83,379 

.... 

.... 

19,376 

.... 

5,6ir 


.... 

731 

124,314 

44,891 

— - sundries r.d. 

14,741 

12,90(; 

13,321 

38,199 

2,.551 

.3,430 


.... 


.... 

7,096 

Corks, cut RTosa 

4, 5, . 67 5 

1,073 

3,180 

48 

1,696 

11,751 

» I 

.... 

63,694 

6,f».5 

— wood lislbs. 


78 


8 

.... 

12 

5,959 

180 

.... 

6,427 

1,384 

Cotton wool lbs. 

33,680 

.... 


21,254 

.... 

19,389 



423,708 

543,124 

18,8.58 

Currants do. 

Dyewood, uu- 

19,380 


4,396 

.... 

11,988 

900 

— 

.... 

36,664 

764 

ground r.d. 

3,464 

22 

.... 

904 

.... 

418 

.... 

.... 

35,179 

.... 

3,329 

Figs lbs. 

27 

408 

5,110 

9,252 

.... 

9,083 

.32,516 

26.5 

.... 

56,85.5 

790 

'Fish, fresh ...... r.d. 

— salted, codfish, 
codling, and ling 

.... 

.... 

.... 

.... 

.... 

3,191 

.... 

18,091 

• • ■ • 


1,773 

barrels 

.. .. 



.... 

.... 

.... 

14 

.... 


.... 

1,022 

1,278 

ditto. salmon.. do. 
— ditto, herrings 
in 1-16 barrels 

.... 

.... 

.... 




» •••• 

2*,il8 

.... 

2,122 

4,422 

1-16 barrels 
— ditto, ditto in 

.... 

.... 

4,594 

4 

2 

467 

— 

— 

.... 

6,145 

715 

ba.rels .. - .barrels 
— freshwater her- 

.. .. 


22 

255 

.... 

6,671 

6 

1 


97,94.3 

65,295 

rjigs do. 

.... 

.... 


.... 


21 

.... 

8,730 

.... 

8,752 

7,294 

— other sorts. . . .do.! 

.... 


.... 

.... 

.... 

.... 

.... 

245 

.... 

479 

799 

— dried sey. ..lisibs. 

— ditto ling and 1 

.. .. 


.... 



7,708 

— 

150 

.... 

2.38.796 

33,166 

codling do. 

.... 

.... 

.... 

.... 

.... 

5,696 

.... 


..... 

44,332 

6,1,57 

Flax, undressed .do. 
Glass bottles, win- 

.*. .. 

2 

1 .... 

431 

4 

201 

.... 

13,206 

.... 

13,866 

4,333 

dow glass, &c..r.d. 

5,0.37 

4,620 

587 

28,342 

330 

4,302 

380 

22,859 

.... 


6,538 

Gloves pairs 

Grain,— rye, bar- 

120 

318 

.... 

17,685 

.... 

1,320 

.... 


.... 

19,444 

1,080 

ley, oats . . .barrels 

.... 




157 

3 


26,009 

.. .. 

26,169 

11,323 

Gums lbs. 

Hair, horse, tails 

2,066 

' 2,144 

350 

9,027 

— 

1.098 

.... 


— 

16,009 

1,112 

and manes .. ..do. 
Handicrafts’ wares 



— 

.... 

! 306 

.... 

.... 

28,206 

.... 

28,512 

891 

r.d. 

.... 



180 

.... 


.... 

29,851 



2,503 

Hard soap lbs. 

13,308 

*72,202 

.... 

12,019 

10 

*2*il3 

3,718 

32,781 

19.471 

15.5.647 

2..53.3 

Hups lisibs. 

Hats, Italian, straw 

13 



387 

— 

49 

.... 

5,589 

.. .. 

6,195 

3,256 

number 



...» 

1,,3.33 

.... 

134 

.... 

.... 


1,467 

1.467 

Hemp sh. lbs. 



.... 

2.33 

213 


.... 

7,329 


7,567,164 

34,746 

Hides, raw lbs. 

V3,430 


42,905 

47,714 

47,951 

88*923 

.... 

1,028,931 

233,389 

1,. 5.33,728 

88,462 

Japanned ware ..r.d. 
Lace, edgings A 

1,492 

34 

.... 

9,657 • 
i 

360 

700 

7 

4 

.... 

1,029 

tulle do. 

Lead, nnwrougbt 

45 

136 

.... 

29,869' 

39 

• 

3,6T3 

249 

276 

.... 


2,836 

sb. lbs. 

- « . . 

.... 

.... 

.... 

.... 


.... 

.... 


.... 

4,776 

Leather, sole, &c.1bs. 

669 

52 

4,140 

1,750 

.... 

^ *432 

29,178 

113 

199 

37,946 

2,108 

Lemons pieces 

100 

1,500 

.... 

54,210 

100 

133,199 

115.6.38 

100 


305,527 

847 

Liquorice lbs. 

.... 

70,343 

.... 

19,473 

.... 

3,687 

3,560 

.... 

.... 

97,063 

2,606 

Machinery r.d. 

Neeiiles, sewing 

21,014 

— 

830 

20 

.... 

1 1,240 

.... 

.... 



2,759 

number 

1,772,000 

.. 9 . 


1,487,100 

.... 

46.5,500 

.... 

.... 

.... 

3,724,600 

1,035 

Oil, olive ^ - 'kaijs 

— benipscefi • > do. 

— linseed and 

9,487 

*1*513 

4,018 

* **” 

6,997 

19.349 

.... 

.... 

41,394 

6,749 

.... 

.... 


710 

.... 

2,459 

.... 

174,422 

.... 

177,591 

10,174 

rapesped .... do. 

.... 

27 

23,556 

3,790 

52 

2,474 

.... 

701 

.... 

30,600 

2,125 

— sundries .... r.d. 
Paper, sundry 

729 

5,990 

5 

7,446 

.... 

576 


— 

6 

V 

— 

1,229 

sorts do. 

69 

23 

19,868 

4,342 


196 

.... 

1 298 

.... 

.... 

2,065 

Peltry, dressed . do. 

.... 

.... 

.... 


1 ’***34 

.... 

.. .. 

10,488 
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Pepper Ibe. 

61,119 

26 

.... 

*4(^298 


12,655 

.... 

.... 1 

4^877 

166.734] 6,781 
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A n T I C L £ S. 

Great 

Britain 

and 

Ireland. 

France. 

Nether- 

lands. 

flanse 

Tuwus. 

German 

States. 

Den- 

mark. 

South- 
ern Eu- 
rope. 

Finland 

and 

Russia. 

United 

States 

and 

Brazils. 

Total 

Quan- 

tities. 

Value 
in Ster- 
ling. 

Quan- 

tities. 

Quan- 

tities. 

Quan- 

tities. 

Qiian - 
titles. 

Qtian- 

titles. 

Quan- 

tities. 

Quan- 

tities. 

Quan- 

tities. 

Quan- 

tities. 

Peruvian baik. ••lbs. 


• 


5.079 


Ill 




5,190 

901 

Porcelain do. 

’77.985 

3,905 

00 

107.900 

253 

20,371 

20 

.52 


210,014 

5,811 

Provisions r.d. 

1 - r 1 



428 

21 

25t) 


140,092 



12,233 

Prunes lbs. 


200,411 

^4 

92,400 

1,375 

50,(529 

.... 

.... 

.... 

4J7,i3» 

2 , 90.5 

Uaisins do. 

38,975 

0,280 

250 

70,029 

20flL 

119,100 

252,824 

51.5 

.... 

49.5,.501 

0,1122 

Ribbons do. 



(599 

2,473 


8(5 

.... 

.... 

.... 

3,258 

3,.54H 

Rile....... do. 

.... 

220 

1,033 

02,970 

.59 

105,055 

441 

.5.5 

480,000 

673,h:)3 

5,849 

Ruin kans 

1.5,038 

3 

11 

5,519 

29 

18,248 

535 

9 

2,1.37 

42,309 

.5,881 

Salt, common. .barls. 

5,339 

8,731 

.... 

74 

.... 

4,590 

202, .51 5 

23 

.... 

221,38.) 

49,190 

Seed, Unsized.. . do. 

1 



93 

.... 

. 288 


7,952 

.... 

’ 8,399 

0,298 

Silk, raw lbs. 


24 

.... 

24,607 

.... 

• 4,940 


.... 


29,578 

22 , 2:13 

Stockirrgs pairs 

192 

00 

.... 

14,7.55 

9 

274 

.... 

33,.'^h1.5 


48,836 

2,398 

Sugar, clayed . , .lbs. 

02,71 fi 

.... 

42 

72.516 

.... 

17,302 


f... 

2,218,099 

2,373,114 

41,205 

— iiiusi ovadoes. do. 

821,271 

.... 

1,^75 

633,400 

.... 

1,1 05, 0.33 

.... 

t " ■ ■ 

1,088,185 

8,.51^1Sk 

•••;;0i3O5 

— refined do. 


1,509 


35.443 

1,807 



.... 

.3IM)I9 

83.5 

Tallow lislbs. 


* 

.... 



8 


8*0,330 


80,345 

23,893 

Tapestry r.d. 

.... 

1,044 


7,274 


2,020 

.... 

.... 

.... 


801 

Tartar lUlbs. 


1,007 

00 

310 

.... 

29 :) 

310 



2,.587 

1,078 

*JVa lbs. 

.... 

.... 

11 

21,589 

.... 

800 

to 

90 

2,51 1 

25,085 

5,226 

Tin, tin wrought. lislbs 

3,082 

.... 


20 

.... 

18) 


.... 


3,284 

2,463 

Tobacco, leaf .... lbs. 

10,220 

.... 

i,ii3 

11.3,193 

90 

84,401 


2,034 

1,9*21,228 

2,132,58(5 

03,990 

— stalk do. 


.... 

.... 

35,378 


15,077 


.. .. 

. 579 , 7.52 

(530,207 

5,47 i 

Tow sh. lbs. 



.... 


.... 

.... 

.... 



« K47 

2,120 

Train-oil kan.s 

757 

.... 


1,123 

.... 

47,2015 

.... 

1*7,101 

38,785 

12(5,570 

..G,:)2H 

’Vitriol, oil lbs. 

27,348 

2,0,55 

2,9:47 

1 30,955 

120 

2 , 279 ! 

...» 



65,694 

1,140 

Water, mineral. kans 

19 

.... 

11,480 

1 5,021 

210 

1,285 

' .... 


.... 

18,022 

1,252 

Wine, Preucb in 



V 

1 

1 







barrels do. 

Kjr. 

182,217 

1,7 491 

1 37,817 

213 

2 . 5 , 351 

108 

531) 

.... 

2.53,920 

20,0.54 

— ditto, in bottles.do. 

57 

0,124 

730 j 

1,310 

I i 

1,837 

.... 

833 

.... 

10,451 

3,490 

Portuguese, Spa- 












nish, giii. in 












barrels do. 

7,0(55 

1,020 

90 

17,822 

62 

1.5,054 

70,8(57 

279 

498 

120,394 

. 12, .509 

— ditto, in bottls.do. 

331 

.... 

.... 

10, 


.50 

(5.32 

.... 

.... 

7.58 

253 

Wood r.d. 

1,591 

40 

89H 

001 

1 58,23:) 

208 


4,.39l 

.5,(593 


C .5,972 

for fuel, fa thorns 





' .... 



40,580 


Vo*, 580 

1.5,0(53 

Wool lbs. 


.... 

.... 

’ 57*291 i 

170,217! 795.057 

’” 19.5 

i,:>i9 

*48,520 

1 ,072,806 

29,430 

Woven goods, of 












silk r.d. 

.... 

.... 

.... 

50,449 

18 

4 . 71 s 

.... 




.5.107 

— half silk do. 

493 

.... 


2(5,743 

.... 

1,024 



1 .... 


2,3.55 

— cotton do. 

5,129 



213,191 

89 8 

5,029 


87 

.... 

.... 

18,900 


20,718 


ioo 

330,0(5:) 

.... 

I 1 : 1,229 

1 458 

18..31I 



31,911 

— flax, and beiup.do . 

4.3G 


go; (5,570 

.... 

312 


(59,109 



0 333 

Yam, cotton .. ..lbs. 

330,895 

.... 

.... 

2 : 10,090 

.... 

19.528 



.... 

.586,519 

81,401 

— Turkey red - • do. 

.... 

.... 


04,779 

.... 

2,7815' .... 


.... 

07,5(5.5 

15,014 

— other sons .. do. 



.... 

5,9(55 


253 




0,218 

i,o:)G 

— worsted do. 


.... 

.... 

1,957 


472i .... 



2,429 

200 

Zinr, iinwroiiglit.do. 



40 

1(5,201 

40,948 

40 


• ... 

.... 

03,280 

885 

Sundries value 

.... 


.... 

.... 






.... 

60,321 

Total value.. bco.r.d. 

1,724,370 

02(5,233 

249,783 

2,794,407 

05,869 

1,170,324 

829,187 

3,093,292 

3,151,430 



Ditto sterling £ 

113,097 

52,180 

20,815 

232,872 

5,189 

97,527 

♦ 08,729 

257,774 

202,018 


1,299,0,30 

Ditto 1831 £* 

108,811 

51,439 

19,10(5 

17:V345 

19,023 

100,277 

51,0.5.5 

1.52,510 

216,070 


1,080,940 

Ditto 1832 £ 

147,458 

47,800 

17,180 

22(5,049 

10,500 

102,645 

50,282 

203,500 

251,302 

.... 

1,172,501 

Ditto 1833 £ 

131,45:) 

50,010 

23,579 

229,422 

12,032 

128,H.'»0 

57,847 

191,785 

275,018 

.... 

1,233,592 

Ditto 1834 £ 

140,314 

50.702 

20,895 

193,621 

7.5,320 

12],7:)4 

73,784 

193,412 

275,073 

.... 

1,290,919 


Of tbe above total quantities imported there were impu ted from Norway, in 1830, 5 lire animal<>, 150 leans of spirits, 
4 lispiinds of chccsc, 712 lbs. of white lead, 302 ^ispiinda of corks, cut, and 180 lispiinits of c<rkwiiod ; 204 lispunds of 
figs, 1008 barrels of salt codfish, 1 barrel of salmon, 78 kegs of herrings, 01,522 barrels of herrings, 209,574 lispuuds of 
dried sey and cod, and 21,538 kans of train-oil. 

From the Bast Indies — 24,138 kans of arrack, 33(14 lbs. of cinnamon, cassia, &c., 24,752 lbs. of coffee, 15,181 lbs. 
of indigo, 45,003 lbs. of cotton wool, 1033 lbs. of gums. 24,425 skins and hides, 30,735 lbs. of pepper, 604 lbs. raisins, 
21,000 lbs. rice, 1,270,6G1 lbs. of sugar, la 1831 the value of imports from Norway amounted to 24,114/.; in 1632 to 
115,708/.; in 1833 to 128,533/. ; in 1834 to 130,107/. * 

Fioiu tbe West Indies, 39,044 lbs. of sugar. « 

The value of exports to tbe East Indies amounted only to .£10,202. 
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Statement o£ tjho QuOfiititics o£ ]M[ercliQiiid.*izc exported from Sweden to eucli Country > 
and tlie Total Value of each Article exported, during the Year 1830. 



Great 






South- 

;FinIand 
"i and 

I Rulsia. 

United 

... 



Biitain 

France 

Nether- 

Haiisc 

OemiaB 

i I)i*n- 

ern Eu 

‘ Stiites, 

Total 

Value 

ARTICLES. 

and 

Ireland 

lands. 

'J'owns. 

States. 

mark. 

rope, 

&c. 

Brazil, 

ike. 

Quan. 

in Ster- 
ling. 


Qtian- 

Quan- 

Quan- 

Quan- 

Quan- 

Qnau- 

Quan- 

Quan- 

Quan- 

tltlCBs 


titles. 

titles. 

titles. 

titles. 

titles. 

titles. 

titles. 

titles. 

lities. 



Alum, Romati.sb.lhs 




f" 



• 

1,22( 


1,22( 


other BOTtH.lRlbF. 

see* 

12,121 

1 .... 

.5,37li 

! Bit 

i J1,5K 

) 101 

2 93,022 

) .... 

J24i22< 

'1 12,'2«!4 

Bark, oak brla. 

],35! 

) 


- . r 

7,8 


T t I ■ 

0,17: 

S .... 

1 i.OJI 

Beer <.r.d. 

Bone, uua-roiight 


2.T1K 

I j 

1 1 

! .... 

' 3C 


13,072 

1 30,581 

4,450 

i»h. 1l>». 

Books r.d. 

3,77( 

) 

) » 50( 

1 **ior 

> 3.032 

: 15: 

4.5C 

H 12‘J 

^ .... 

1 18,521! 

! '‘**0< 

4,22( 

) • 1.172 
1,077 

• • • hrlrt, 
Cobalt.. . . ."If . .. lbs, 
Colours, red 

. *12,04: 

1 '*'*3( 

) * 1 * 

0,:>0( 

70‘J 

> 18,84: 

1 :4,43i 

1,25( 

"V ‘ 

20,02: 
1.1, 37i 

\ 4ll50 

1 3,343 

ochre bria, 

Copper, in cakes 


lo; 

^ 00( 

j 151 

1 18: 

1 \u 

) 01 

» 2,001! 

5 .... 

.1,42t 

) 1,520 

sli. lbs. 

24/ 

iV,!*)!) 

1,4n‘J 


*■ 1,2.51 

> 504 

1 10: 

1 23‘i 




3,711 

38,001 

— — tfuiidiies ...r.d. 
Fi.4h, soiidrieH.. do. 
/«iaiii, oats ..burrels 
*- wheat . . . . y do. 
— barley ...... do. 

\ 1,200 

1,S3(1 

1 2,87.1 

4 

82 

1 82r 

j a 

i. 4, .547 

1: 2,227 

7,887 
800 

j 1 

4,827 

23,234 

j 

’20,874 

0,207 

0,384 

1,072 

2.2(:o 

4,:t40 

4,108 

:4,128 

— rye do. 

llandicrat'ta’ wares 

l.OOi 


1,140 

i 208 

! 038 

i 7 




0,455 

' 4,405 

r.d. 

Iron, cast, can- 
nons sh. lbs. 

— ditto pans, p.its, 

1,107 

37 

3.5 

10 

03 

23 

2 

■um 

030 

20 

27,878 

0.50 

7C 

1,910 

2,000 

3, .583 

and kettles . . do. 
— cast, pig iron. do. 

.... 

5 




1,050 




1 ,000 

2,005 

— hammered, liar 






.... 

.... 


.... 

8,400 

4,058 

iroo do. 

— dnto, hoop 

73,883 

4.3,117 

21,700 

22,004 

28,520 

18,011 

20,024 

3,075 

122,377 

300,017 

572,840 

ii'oii do. 

— ditto, bolt 

0 

8 

201 

84 

213 

294 

1,341 

200 

045| 

2,245 

4,078 

iron do. 

— ditto, iron, in 

10 

• 


15K 

231 

115 

100 

131 

207 


1,302 

2,830 

bundles do. 

— ditto, plates 


38 

.51 

2,44.5 

1,338 

3,708 

132 

.... 

2,300 

10,858 

30,101 

and nails .... do. 
— dittii, i-hear 



8 

120 

4.53 

30 

213 

1,878 

18 

3,208 

0,685 

iron do. 

— ditto, old 

.... 



.... 

2,307 

5.1 

12 



2,444 

1,745 

iron do. 

— nianufactured.do. 

— sundries r.il. 

Lobsters score 

’**377 

15,101 

.... 

210 

2,437 i 

.... 1 

7 

3,1 13 
2 

40 

2,588 

103 

15 

034 

1,411 

20 

1,012 

837 

11,200, 

840 

3,5H2 

1,880 

Manganese.. sh. lbs. 
Metal, sundries . .r.d. 


;;;■ 


I 

210 

14 

*03 

.500 

7*780 

.... 

1 5, ,158 
1,808 

2,500 

2,500 

Needles do. 



;i;; 

.... 


.... 

.... 



85.5 

Cre, iron . . . .sh. lbs. 







.... 

1 1,88.5 


17^200 

j,o;iK 

Peltry, un- 



.... 


.... 

— 


17,200 


1,434 

dressed r.d. 

Paper, wrap- 


51 

.... 

1,127 

1 

901 

1,024 

.... 

0,110 

.... 

.... 

1,010 

ping reams 

— waste paper. 


.... 


153! 

1 

212 

8:n^ 


081 


1,950 

870 

coarse do. 

— ditto, finer 

.... 

.... 

.... 

l,00.5j 

•27.5: 

*» 253 


1,210 


4,820 

1,205 

sorts do. 

— priming do. 

— sundries T.d. 

Pitch barrels 

Ribbons, of silk. 

• 

1 

g:» 

* 347 

**962 

370! 

1,278 

20 

411 

*’473 
». 477 

A;I38 

lo.:w.5 

0,085 

105 

'*872 

003 

■102 

4 051 

3 

00 

3.121 

10,803 

3,080 

1.102 

1,575 

1,000 

2, 0.^4 

Yelvet lbs. 








510 

50,281 


5111 

60,2KI 


Syrini, sugar... do. 
Mnuflr /. do. 




.... 

IT” 

.... 



850 

782 

Steel sb.lbs. 

Mtone, sundries. r.d. 
Sugar, refined. ..lbs. 

* *6,077 
1,080 

*00 

IHI 

8.57 

ior> 

*”377 

1 ,.554 

* i47 
3,414 

205 

0,413 

2,170 

18 

10,584 

415 

8,010 

* 1,051 

20,000 

1 2,005 j 

I 

8.11 
30, 0.11 
2,074 

Spiincb(Germau 




.... 

.... 

— 


88,100 


88,1001 

.1,01; 1 

tinder) lislb^. 

barrtls 

Tobacco, sun* 

2,074 

588 

0*lWl 

7,210 
I, .555 

8 710 

3,893 

’ K403 

0*,0il9 

.504 

*000 ' 

. 15.030' 
20,07 1 

1,328 

J J .087 

dries lbs. 

Vessels (ships) . .r.d. 
AVire, copper. 


.... 


60 

.... 

605 

2,225 

.... 

129,872 


131,780 

5,478 

2, 184 

iron, and steel. lbs. 

•• •*» 

.... 

7,640 

11,392 

8,40) 

50,043 

.5,040 

12,885] 


09,752 

3,361 


{continued) 
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SWEDEN, 



Great 






South- 

Finland 

and 

ilussia. 

United 




Britain 

and 

France. 

Vetlier- 
1 lands. 

n anac 
Towns. 

German 

States. 

Den- 

mark. 

ern Eu- 
rope, 

States, 

Bra/.il, 

Total 

Value 

ARTICLES. 

Ireland. 






&c. 

&c. 

Quan- 

in Ster- 


Quail- 

Quan- 

Qiian- 

Quan- 

Quan- 

Quan- 

Quan- 

Quan- 

Quan- 

tities. 

• ling. 


tities. 

titles. 

tities. 

tities. 

tities. 

tities. 

titles. 

tities. 

tities. 





• 









£ 

Woud, balks, ftr, 












and pine, 8 to 












10 inch square, 
lOells leng .pieces 

384 

1,172 

2.35 

433 

32j 

2,209 

804 


.... 

6,638 

940 

— above 15 ells 











lohg do. 


1 9751 1 

501 

030 

4,282 

104 



6,600 

1,376 

— 10 to 12 inches 












square, 15 ells 
long do. 

1,032 

2,121 

309 

64 

.... 


1,9.35 


4 

5,876 

1,469 

— above 15 ells 







f 





long.l do. 

— above 12 in. 

214 

001 

47 

65 

102 


39 

• ’* 


2,673 

835 

sqonre, 15 ells 
long do. 

410 

980 

lfi.3 

27 


24 

40 

• 

6 

afTST 

ohs 

Deals 1 4 inch 
thick, ells 


• 










long doaen 

4,788 

14,103 

772 

14,071 

23,700 

74,743 

3!) 

587 

708 

130,239 

24,617 

— above 8^ ells 






* 




long do. 

— 2 inches thick. 

700 

400 

77 

218 

25 i 

1,278 

— 

.... 

342 

3,524 

808 

8i ells long.. . do. 

102 

6,070 

908 

758! 

.*17 

2,790 

cco 

1.001 

424 

14,444 

4,012. 

— battens, 2^ in. 



1 i 






thick, ells 

long do. 

0,205 

772 

780 

i 1 

20} 

.... 

22 

20J> 



f 

8,210 

i,063 

— ditto, above 



! 



i 




ells long do. 

— ditto 3 inch 

6,G81 

245 

^VX 

.... 1 

1 


.... 

12 



7;iii 

2,285 

thick, ells 

long do. 

19,050 

1.3,121 

1,.560 

1 

ioh’ 

\i2, 

1,209 

8,417 

2ll» 

3,021 

.5f>,3C7' 

24,7.39 

— ditto, above 




1 






ells long. . . do. 

11,410 

3,310 

802 

24 : 

1 

5.5 

H 

.... 

478 

10,879 

,10,.315 

— spars pieces 

i,G0() 

2,200 

200 

0.077, 

12,05.5: 

0 1,022 i 




90,014 

4,084 

•— rafters do. 

2,270 

337 

91 

7 

27 : 

371 

***412 


”ii4 

4,288 


— staves, <iak 




1 


1 





t 

ami beech .. . do. 

3,200 

70,415 


.5.5,.5ri5 1 

12,201 1,339,469: 

1.200 

.5,100 


4,736,439j 

! 9,805 

— barrels and 




1 


1 



cHfks r.d. 

98 

4.3 

1.30 


.... 

389' 



.511 


2,015 

— sundries do. ' 

Woven goods. 

2,539 

4,081 

1.53 

***424' 

832 1 

4, .584- 

’ 1,118 

’211 

• 210 

.... 

1,660 

linen do. 


102 

.... 

,580 ! 

.... 

004' 

100 

.3,024 


.... 

4,128 

~ sundries do. 


.... 

26 

.... 1 
3,058’ 

— 

03 


6,014 



1,437 

All other articles do. 

22,8.5}+ 

! 737 

C,042j 

11,199 

37,533 


i 32,019 

*887 


12,420 

Total rix -dollars bco. 

2,123,2.33^ 

1,21.5,500 

050,800| 

! 715,126! 

792, ,507 

1,002.370 

r.30,2GO 

841,4791 

2,483,193 



Total 1830 sterling 

170,930 

101,292 

0 . 3,0071 

59,.51»,3! 

65,042 

88/>30, 

44,lK8i 

70,1221 

200,901 


935,794 

Ditto 1H31 £; 

2f»0,335 

02,210 

2.3,082 

. 59 , 773 ! 

8I,2W 

88,298 i 

41, 2.52 i 

62,4881 

280,.565 


938,308 

Ditto 1832 C! 

1.57,174 

84,087 

39,3.39 ; 

.53,9.53; 

6.3,700 

89,40 Ij 

.34,297} 
28, .5771 

79,31 oj 

242,840 


882.412 

Ditto 18.1.3 

191,807 

94,7.31 

02,3,32{ 

. 5 . 3 , 759 ! 

ti.5,M74 

93,149! 

101, .593 

230,209 

.... 

98.3,406 

Ditto 1834 

197,387 

11 9. 17 . 3 ; 

48,OOHi 

.30,132; 

89,240 

97,.532| 

43,.302i 

-X 

103,985' 

2.5.3, .302 

.... 

1,009,320 


Of t]ic above total value of the exports, tliose to Noinvay, cliicfly oak staves and tobacco, 
amounted in 1830 to the value of 34,575/. ; in 1831 to 39,493/.; in 1832 to 38,070/. ; iu 
1833 to 55,242/.; in 1834 to 40,591/. 
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Statement of the Value of Imports and Exports at the respective Ports of Sweden, in each 

Year from 1830 to 1833. 


StockholiD 

Gothenburg 

Gcirlshamn 

Norkoping 

M almo 

Gcfle 

J^elsingburg 

('alinar 

Garlscrona 

Yrttad 

Haltus'ad 

Haparanda 



IJddevalda 

LandMcrona 

Wiaby 

VVarbiTg 

Kongelf 

Chriscianstad 

.Mudikswall 

aRTaratnind 

Siindavall ...I 

My Roping 

Umea 

Strouistad 

Hogdtiiaa 

Sudcrhaniu 

Jonkoping 

J’iteu 

Lulea 

iiri8A.'hamu 

SSnderkoping 

b’roitier places to Norway. 

ditto, Finland 

iSuiidry ports and places.. . 


1 M P OUTS. 

1830 

1831 

1832 

183.3 

£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

097,34.5 

5.32,702 

580,498 

.57.5 102 

324', .300 

314^0.59 

310^010 

3.3sii080 

4.5,383 

22,276 

2.5.2.33 

2h,01M 

.39,4.57 

42,926 

41 .370 

51 ,223 

30, .50.5 

31,.3I7 

X 38,499 

40.315 

24,021 

10,071 

15,529 

1.5,718 

22,894 

22.012 

31,009 

29,363 

20,781 

17,087 

22,784 

23,660 

10.874 

20,004 

2.3,409 

J. 5,938 

13,30'^ 

7.73ft 

12,088 

12,131 

8,9“ 0 

8,7411 

17,110 

17,038 

, 7,217 

1,598 

4,001 

3,60.5 

,5,382 

0.212 

0,211 

10,297 

j 4, .511 

2,602 

3,477 

2,4 Ml 

4, ,394 

4,446 

2, .537 

3,2 » -5 

3,790 

0,289 

.5,043 

.5.4-19 

3,7.58 

0,2.58 

9,4.57 

8,272 

.3, .500 

4,499 

2,362 

3,.51.5 

2, .502 



12,511 

1,825 

2,288 

3,298 

4.293 

1,724 

815 

.... 

1.006 

1,50.3 

091 


228 

1,2.50 

3,388 

1,00.3 

1,380 

I.OlO 

1,.595 

1,470 

1,890 

ti82 

1 .220 

30.5 

41 1 

671 

699 

.... 

803 

.... 

.... 

.... 

. . .^00^ 


1,0.59 

872 

997 



3,490 

.537 


.... 


76 

.... 

.... 

”02.5 

486 



.... 

431 



V,f>C4 1 

* *322 


.... 


729 

2,049 

1,002 

2,448 1 

.... 

1 1 ,290,423 

1,080,935 

1,172,.501 i 

1,210,15.5 


EXP OUTS. 


ia:n 

18.32 

1833 

, £ 

£ 

£ 

472,821 

408,044 

169,809 

261,816 

228,167 

2.52,432 

10,019 

10 40H 

1.3,924 

21,711 

17,917 

21,082 

15,079 

13,529 

2H,8S0 

48,810 

.50 1.53 

02,717 

5,170 

6,1 46 

5..3,>fi 

21,4.54 

18,9(3 

25,523 

3.879 

3,998 

1,982 

4,837 

3.847 

4,9.59 

3,551 

3,652 

3,805 

414 

426 

• 3,277 

7,54.5 

6,438 

8,543 

7,901 

6,180 

4,700 

2, .383 

2,004 

1.5,363 

0.759 

2,004 

10,748 

0,108 

5, .542 

5,9.34 

1,580 

1,716 

2,391 

.... 

.... 

569 

.... 


86 

2,077 

.... 

7.50 

13,125 

12,353 

10,151 

751 

266 

3.722 

1.279 

886 

1.540 

2,014 

2,015 

3, .332 



113 

3,993 

2,1 31 

4,214 

1,3.30 

1,747 

549 

825 


7.57 


’1,716 

407 



10(i 


.... 

348 

.... 

9,75.5 

1,927 

19.195 

2,884 

9,81 7 

947,385 • 

881.221 

08.3,406 


Qcjamtities and Value of various Articles iniportt^d into Sweden, during each Year from 

1834 to 1838 inclusive. 


ARTICLES. 


Porter and other beer pals. 

Porcelain and earthenware cwt. 

Cotton yarn lbs. 

Oil, from hcnipseed tuns 

linseed and rape do. 

Machinery and mechanical im- 

plernentH 

Paper, packing cwt. 

other kinds reams 

Soap Ib.s. 

Tobacco, manufactureu' do. 

cigars number 

leaf lbs. ! 

Hides, dressed cwt. 

~ raw do. 

Ribbon ^bs. 

Cotton and lini'U : * 

~ pTinteu\;loths, hanrikercliiefs.yds. 
— — ditto, other kinds do. 


QUANTITIES. 


I 5 ,lK«l .>>, 025 ; 3,210 

# i.noi i,s49; i.Nso! urn; 

770,200 j 1,038,H0K* 1 ,03S,78U' 1 ,1 01 : 907,272 
595 4101 7nij l,29.5j I.3H 

Ml 133 215 IKO 143 


2,210} 4,07:i| 


sailcloth 

other kinds, cottou . . . . 

do 

3,239 

ditto, linen 

do 


Woollen goods 


669,329 

Silk ditto, except ribbons .. 

i-. .. do 


raw 


34,225 

Glassware, bottles 

..number 221,600 

291,613 

— — - other kinds 

do 

.... 

Old rags 



Cotton wool f,. 


797,705 

Oleaginous seeds . 

. ..biuhels 28,816 

3.1,187 

Wool, inferior 


1.411,244 

— line 

30.214 

11,878 

Flax 


495 

Hemp 


3,044 

Sugar 


120,360 


30,9801 «3,.I00; 


030} 3GKi 
10,3.59 9,9281 

7,954 7,19 i I 


.5,192 11,418 

080,0381 

17.5,032 237,4.5.51 


573,8.51 397,177 


99,4401 109,7861 


V A L 1 

E. 


1834 18.3.5 18.30 

1837 

18.38 

£ ! £ £ 

£ 

£ 

116 187 



3,7f>!( 6,2.50 8,463 


5,709 




100,199 

592 5,062 4,351 

1,334 

3,.503 

N367 8,196 10,467 

8,934 

j 9,703 

40,491 55,925' 00,279 


i 

i 46,717 

6,384 4,i25 .5.589 

1 6,809^ 

4,883 

11,692 11,277 18,283 

1 19,378 

1 8,300 

[ 4 



' },5948 0,683 8,029 

! 8,608 

6,908 


2 

1 

1 

i 
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Statem:en1:*s of the Quantities and Value of various Articles exported from Sweden, 
during each Year from 1834 to 1838 inclusive. 


fV 



QUANTITIES. 



VALUE. 


ARTICLES. 












1834 

1835 

18.30 

18.37 

1838 

1834 

1835 

183G 

1837 

1838 


Porter and oUier beer 

• 






£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

. . galloDH 

* - - 

30,178 

40,723 

.51,459 

3 1,389 

243:1 

1910 


‘ 


Purcelniii 




280 

41 

14 

31 

20 

Oil 

. .gallons 


.... 

73 

.... 

0 . .. 

054 


Mechanical implements ... 


.... 

.... 

.... 



240 

133 

844 

951 

1799 

Paper, packing 


ISH 

222 











30,aK3 

32,:>73 
IK 450 

30,207 

1 8 ru't'A 

.30..V18 

33,450 














Tobacco, manufactured.... 

Hfiud* 


1 107 030 

133,747 

120,730 

04,5 H 

01,454 






— cigiin* 

.number 

8,7.>0 

3,000 

22,800 


f 






Hide<4, Creased 

Ribbon, principally tape . . 
Cotton and linen, sailcloth 


7 

12 

40 


15 







• . ■ • 


820 

C15j 

[ 205 

U 

122 

232; 

180 

80 

. . .yards 


j 








m -.Ji..;. 

— other kinds, cotton 

.... do. 

< 

j 

.... 

.30.CSG1 

40,515 

V02 


74’ 

ZI20 

2734 

— ditto, linen 

. . do. 



1.75,032 

107,001 

114,121 

0178 

5130 

.5589, 

15,174 

9800 

Woollen cloth 

.... do. 

1,052 

!!!! ! 


4,o<;g 

.... 






Silk goods 

.... do. 

.... 

.... i 


.... 1 

00 

• 170 

10 

120 

37 

, 175 

t 

08 

g9<j 

18 

505 


Olt*aginoiis seeds 

.bushels 

40,71(i. 


07,4721 

33,837 

5*2’ i 10 


Wool 


17,702; 


2!),321 ; 







Flax 


154 j 

205; 

I 

3.S0 

301 1 
1 

336 







CHAPTER VIL 

TRADE OF THE PIIJNCIPAL SEAPORTS OF SWEDEN. 

Stockholm is built upon several islands and two pcnini^ulas, betwixt the 
Maeler Lake and the Baltic Sea, which properly here forms the harbour in a bay. 
The largest ships can come alongside the quays, which are commodious, and 
lined wdth warehouses and otlier structures for the accommodation of trade. 

The entrance into the harbour from the Baltic is rendered intricate for ship- 
ping, by the rows of rocks and the numerous rocky islands of the Upland Shal- 
lows ; between these are four passages, two of wliich are for large ships. 
Pilots are indispensable ; and ships sailing to Stockholm are compelled to take 
the first pilot on board six leagues and a half from Dalcrbn. Here again they 
receive a second pilot, who conducts ^lie ship to Stockholm, which is eleven 
leagues and a half distant from Dalcrbn. TJie buildings, parks, *and environs of 
Stockholm liave been greatly improved, and its streets exhibit great activity. 

Stockholm being the capital of tlie kingdom, and also the first staple town in 
Sweden, has the most extensive trade to foreign parts and with the interior. In 
the inland trade it has the most convenient intercourse by the numerous lakes 
w^hich are connected by canals. Exclusive of these advantages, and being pos- 
sessed of nearljr one-half of the trade of Sweden, its importance is increased by 
the circumstance that it is the central point of all the different commercial esta- 
blishments, such as the College of Trade, the Commercial College, Bank, &c. &c. 

Population in 1840, 83,885. It has long been stationary, and the deaths 
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exceed the births ; the country annually supplies the town with about the dif- 
ference of decrease caused by the deaths. The proportion of legitimate births 
is less than 2^ to 1. Formerly there was scarcely an inn in this capital, now 
there are some tolerably good, and numerous eating-houses. 

Its manufactures are woollen cloths, stuffs, as camlets, shalloons, &c., ribbons 
stockings, and silk handkerchiefs ; some silk and cotton goods ; leather and 
sailcloth; tobacco manufactures, an(J sugar refineries: several iron-foundries, 
a cannon-foundry, some manufactures of china and earthenware, a glass-house, 
looking-glass manufactory : some few and valuable articles in steel are also made 
here, clocks and watches, mathematical and optical instruments, &c. &c. TJiere 
ic steam engine manufactory, conducted by a Scotchman from Glasgow. 

In the shipyards a number of ships arc annually built erf oak and fir for the 
foreign as w’ell as coasting trade. 


Imports and Expoits of Stoclihohn at different Periods.* 


■ a 



In the Year 1803. 



In the Year 1804. 


DESTINATION. 

Iron and 
Salt 

Pan PJates. 

Copper 
and 111 ass 
Wire. 

Pitch 

and 

Tar. 

Deals. 

Iron and 
Salt 

Pan Plates. 

Copper 
and Brass 
Wire. 

Pitch 

and 

Tar. 

Deals. 


all. lbs. lbs. 1 

sh.IbH. lbs. 

barrels. 

dozens. 

Kh.lbs. lbs. 

sb.lb^. lbs. 

barrels. 

dozens. 

T»ndon 1 

44,G91 

2 

37 

10 

14,0.59 

11,40.3 

18,796 

14 

... 


3,424 

2.303 

1 

:i(), 1 ri7 

17 



1 .001 

4,429 

2.5,311 
10, .594 

0 

- . * 


21 

2,155 

1,7.50 

iiiiblii ' 

2lj47« 

17 



350 

2,459 

10 

... 


173 

Sundry porta in England andj 
Ireland ' 

24,173 

IK 

.... 


30,527 

4.270 

1 5,955 

.5 

a • • < 


8,8.30 

3,253 

Portugal and Spam , 

:i 1,009 

1 

107 

10 

9,789 

17,848 

20, ,302 

10 

8 

1 

.5,858 

11,398 

The Mediterranean 

1,270 

13 



417 

902 

3,033 

1 



4,000 

40.3 

Kranee and Holland 

13,104 

l.'i 

2040 

10 

15,378 

3,9-57 

20,801 

18 

1305 

0 

24,512 

r>,33.5 

The North Sea ' 

'J be Baltic ! 

r),Kio 

4,(i83 

5 

M 

05 

8 

0 

11,415 

1,945 

1,073 

312 

750 

14 

0 

12 

479 

203 

'I'be West Sea ! 

r,l8 

7 

103 

0 

105 

210 

25 

11 1 

12 

10 

57 

90 

Lubec and Daiitzic I 

17,220 

15 

841 

7 

1,080 

239 

22 , 4.55 

13 

1902 

14 

5,041 

445 

Prussia and Courland j 

9,9«2 

14 

.•>97 

11 

.3,289 

. 3,757 

175 

9,4.50 

18 

703 

2 

4,241 

7 

Denmark and Holstein j 

7,4Sfi 

15 

551 

0 

1,271 

1.3,224 

(> 

307 

9 

23,855 

1,059 

Pomerania and Wismar ; 

l.\499 

12 

779 

3 

2,973 

1,897 

10 , 57 c 

11 

731 

9 

18,443 

1,407 

i 

227,391 

H ' 

5129 

" 4 J 

10,30-1 

-10.535 

193.904 

17 

5030 

17 1 

1 100 200 

29,805 


MiiiiciiAivniZE exported from Stockliolin to all Parts, in 1803 and 1804. 


ARTICLE S. 


Small square and bnlt iron 

Citst and manut'actured iron .... 

Shipa* anchora 

Cannou *. 

NhUh 

Steel 

Alum 

Vitriol 

Oordatre 

Herrings '...LarreU 

ShU 


In 180.3. 

In 1804. 

A R T I C 

L E S. 

1 In 1803. 

lu 1804. 

sli.lbs. 

lbs. 1 

sb.lb^. 

lbs. 



sli.lb«. lbs. 

sb.lbs. lbs. 

18,801 

3 1 

,341 

1^2 

Red colours . . » . 


2,803 

0 

2,. 569 

0 

108 

18 

10,222 

0 1 

Beer. 


.... 


321 

0 

711 

.3 

001 

0 

Ralks 


2,174 

0 1 

924 

0 

1,002 

4 

8-13 

12 

Bricks... 




82,000 

0 

2,335 

19 

0,754 

18 

Sundry goods . 

r.d. 

18,051 

0 

33,215 

0 

7 001 

2 



Skins 


2,119 

0 

1,220 

0 

2,002 

18 

1,472 

4 

Wrought silver 


4,498 

0 

0 040 

0 

557 

10 

447 

12 

Linen ......... 


4,770 

0 

18,733 

0 

‘aOIH 


480 

0 

Cun powder . . . 


.... 


500 

0 

0 

1,109 

U 

Lime. 


.... 


20 

0 

18 802 

0 1 

1.5,004 

0 

• Cobalt 

lb. 



000 

0 


* Tlie number of ships sailed from Stockholm in 1803 was 584. 
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Statement of the principal Articles imported into Stockholm, during the Year 1 840, 


ARTICLES. 


Alcohol . 


Almonds . 


Where fiom. 


Hanse Towns . 
France 


Aniseed . 


Great Britain 

Russia 

Denmark .... 

Hanse Towns. 

France ^ 

Spain 

Portugal 

Italy 

East Indies... 


Russia ........ 

Hanse Towns . 
France 


Apothecaries* articles . 


Books, lithographic works, prints, 


1, &c.. j 


Bronze and plated wares . 


Buttons . 
Coals ... 


Cocoa . 


Great Britain .. 
H anse Towns . . 
Netherlands... . 

France 

Italy 

Great Britain . . . 

Norway 

Russia 

Denmark 

Prussia 

Hanse Towns .. 
i.V»rheriand8 . • • • 

France 

Italy 

N.A. U. States 

Great Britain .. 

Denmark 

Hanse Towns.. . 


Great Britain . 
ilanse Towns . 


Quantity. 


kaus 82 
4,439 


16,74.1 

15 

20 

13,651 

64,241 

406 

285 

24,367 

30 


Great Britain . , 
Hanse Towns 
Netherlands.. 
Brazils 


Cognac 

Colours, cochineal. 

Indigo 


White lead 


Cotton wool i 


Dyewood S 


Great Britain . 
Denmark .... 
Hanse Towns 
^rance 


Denmark .... 

Ilanso Towns. 
Netherlands , 

Spain and Portugal. 
East Indies. .. . 

N . A. U. States 
Bia/ils 


Great Britain . . , 
iTaose Towns . . 
France I. 

Grcat*'Britam .. 
H anse Towns . . 
Netherlands.... 
East Indies .... 


Great Britain . 
Hanse Towns . 
Netherlands. ., 
Portugal .... 


Great Britain . . 

Turkey 

East Indies .. . . 
N. A, C. States . 
Brazils 


Great Britain . . 
Hanse Towns .. 
Netherlands. . . . 
East Indies .... 
N. A C. States. 
Brazils 


— « 

Ihs. 

‘iioi?! 

K,100 

19,774 

r.d. 

23 

12,865 

3 

456 

233 

r.d. 

1,45S 

10 

3 

238 

263 

30,077 

60 

300 

112 

242 

r.d. 

210 

54 

27,6<{9 

r.il. 

153 

7,905 

! hurls. 
1 lUs. 

33,5r)6 

10,435 

469 

3,314 

lbs. 12,793 
23,848 
160 
980 

14 
17,076 
2,46.1,1 15 

kans 

V9 

8.5 

1,418 

7,727 

lbs. 

1,837 

881 

185 

lbs. 

23,505 

8,020 

5;431 

140 


lbs. 

187,383 
39,329 
17,24 L 
l.'iO 

lbs. 

8,782 

41,700 

203,320 

522,921 

183,035 


r.u. 

200 

3 

170 

340 

40,382 

70 


Total 

Quantity. 

Value in 
Swedish r.d. 
Banco. 

Value in 
English Mo- 
,ney. 

kana 

4,521 

15,070 

£ 

1,250 

Ib.s. 

1 10,8 18 

37,452 

3,121 

^hs. 

« 30,835 

C.42V' 

^ ',,!l5 


13, .580 

1,132 


• 

f 


32,703 

2,730 


27,939 

C 

2,331 

hrls. 33,550 * 

8,058 

55,927 

671 

4,601 

lbs. 

20,218 

8,424 

702 

Ihs. 

2,519,980 

029,975 

52,498 

kans 

0,319 

18,638 

1,553 

lbs. 

2,903 , 

17,418 

1,451 

lb«. 

37,096 

1 

111,228 

0,274 




Ills. 

244,103 

40,685 

3,390 

lbs. 

054,764 

318,365 

26,521 

r 

( 

41,616 

3,408 


(continued) 
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ARTICLES. 

Wherefrom. 

Quantity. 

Total 

Quantity. 

Value in 
Swedish r.d. 
Banco. 

Value in 
English Mo< 
ney. 


^ Russia 

lbs. 23,.H15 


- 



Priiaala 






Hanse Towns 

68,5fiS 





\ Bast Indies 

N. A. U. States...., 
1 Rrueilg 

48,080 

12,670 

140,070 

lbs. 





104,147 

8,070 


f Denmark 

lbs. 4fi2 




100,073 

Ibe._ 





18,256 

1,521 


f Great Britain 

8 .lbs. 028 

1,708 

109,535 

B.lbs. 

2,330 

s.lbs. 



11,680 

. 973 

CUuin cable* and anchors < 

0 Great BriMn 

N. A. IT. States 

I.lbs. 022 

42 


33,200 

:>,767 



r.d. 282 

15 

718 

004 


Norway 





Russia' 





Prussia 

10 

10.328 

IS 




Hanse Towns 


10,650 




• sea 

888 

* 

' Great Britain 

lbs. 12,727 











254 





France 

lbs. 

13,074 



j 



6,538 

545 

• ) 





4 521 





Denmark 

oiisi 





Hanse Towns 

East Indies ........ 

3.3*?18 

10 







44,018 

1.222,187 

3,668 









101,840 


Denmark 






Hanse Towns 

9,475 

70 





Netherlands 





East Indies 

N. A. U. States 

Brazila .. 

69,681 

11,171 






6,115 

WBo 

131,630 

40,362 

4,114 

‘ 

Great |trit>^in 

r.d. 198 

Porcelain 

H aime 'Po wns - * - 1 - - 






14,236 


14,434 

1,203 


Denmark 

lbs. 104,406 

19 324 

.... 


Hanse Towns ...... 





Netherlands 

1 045 





Franni' 





ItftiSUIS ••aoosoaaoasoesooso* 

Spain , 

278,509 





Portugal T 





Italy 

n 1?? 





Turkey 

a.40 1 
133 690 

IKa 






IDS. 

640,189 

1,402 

78,779 

0,565 

Ribbons of silk 

Hanae Tnwna 

lbs. I,4ii2 

of cotton 

^itto 

45,230 

3,769 


Ditto 


2,084 

10,420 

868 

Of otner soris i 

— ditto 1 

Netherlands 

138 




f 

Great Britain .... 

kaus 1,007 

3 460 

1,322 

8,537 

711 

1 

Denmark . . . ^ 





Hanse Towns 

L448 




Rum < 

Netlierlnnda ^ , 3 ^ . 




1 

N. A. U. States 

Urazils 

1,619 
* 316 







20,263 
lbs. 8.342 
24,008 
4,376 

68,002 

4,172 

288,810 

140,032 

3,674 

Sanaa 

Hanse Towns 

lbs. 8,342 

Silki raw. undyod 

Ditto , . . 

348 

Silver, imwronght. 

Ditto 


24,008 

0 S ( 

Rnsaia 

4y070 

774 

7,065 

48,802 

860 

11,069 

f 1 

Hanse Towns 




Soap, common ^ 

France 





Italy 

IKa 



[ 


IDS. 

58,481 

10,966 

014 

r 

Great Britain 

lbs. 8,180 

Spermaceti < 

Hanse Towns 






1,503 

lbs. 

0,602 
pairs 8,403 

12,023 

8,063 

1,077 

Stockings, cotton, &c 

Ditto , T-,T,,. 

j^rs 8,463 ] 

f\ 

Portuga.! ........... 

072 

1 

Bast Indies 

69,270 

71,238 

4,470,381 


4 


Sugar j 

N. A. IT. States , 


j 


1 

Brazils 

lbs. 

4.611.038 



1 , 



768,556 

64.042 


{continued) 
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ARTICLES. 

Sugar, Muacoyado 

Sulphuric acid 

Tallow, hard. 

Tapestry and borders < 

Tea...*: 

Thread, cotton * 

Tin, unwronght 

Tobacco leaf, Maryland 

other sorts 

stems 

cigars 

Cmbr.'llas 


Wine in c^sks. 


in bottles. 


Wool 


Woven goods of silk 


Where from. 


/ East indies 

N. A. U. States .. 
Hraxils 

■ Great Britain.. ... 

Denmark 

* . H anse Towns. . . . , 
Netherlands 

. .. Rus^i.'t 

r Di-nniark 

II Hiise Towns .... 

*<{ Prance 

I Great Britain .... 

r Great Britain 

I Hanse Towns .... 

Netherlands 

I £. Indies 

5 Great Britain .... 

’ I Haiisc Towns 

{ Great Britain .... 
East Indies 

I" Hanse Towns 

J Netberlaiids 

I N. A. U. States ... 

f Hanse Towns.. , 
J : U. States . . . . 
I Braziis.... 

» Hanse Towns 

N. A. C. States ... 

' Norway 

Denmark 

Prussia 

Hanse Towns .. .. . 

Netherlands 

< France 

Spain 

Portugal 

E. Indies 

N, A. U. States .. . 
.Brazils 


f Great Britain 
* f Hanse Towns. 

^ Great Britain 

Norway 

Russia 

Denmark .... 
Ilaose Tiiwns 
Netherlands . 

< (Prance 

jSpain 

I'ortugal 


N. Ai. U. States .... 
Brazils 

' Great Bi^aia 

Denmark 

Hanse Towns 

Netliorlands 

Franog 

Spain 

Portugal 

Italy 1 

^ Craat Britain 

Russia 

Denmark 

.< Prussia 

Hanse Towns 

Spain 

' Hanse Towns 

J (Netherlands 

) j Bast Indies 


Quantity. 


lbs. B50,218 
258 , 84.5 


.. lbs. 3,134 

70,7«1 
21,112 
15,184 


..^r.d. 143 

14,401 
1,1.')5 

537 

. . lbs. lO* 

11,6.38 

00 

.. 154 

..i lbs. 1,051 

.3,0i>l 

l.lbs. 657 

778 

lbs. 28.880 
. 3,2(W 

ii,riir 

. lbs. 105,719 
. 552,687 

. 1,109 

. 81,937 

772,331 

. number 300 
37,900 

200 

402,931 

2,700 

500 

2,450 

500 

2.50 

. 39,000 

. 2,150 

r.d. 920 

. 20,009 

. kans 12,381 

107 

2.55 

4 13 

20,87J<' 

4,196 

7l,!>23 

9,047 
19,481 
, 1,191 

80 

155 

kans 2.59 

910 

3,982 

ica 

4,794 
^ *7 

179 

8 

Ib^. 1,600 
57,789 
128,869 

7,445 

9,048 

1,335 

r.d. 100,704 

96 

3.828 


Total 

Quantity. 


lbs. 

3,010,315 


lbs. 

10!>,401 

H3,7J7 





lbs. 

4.1 12 

l.lbs. 

1,135 


lbs. 

43.071 


lbs. 

059,515 


854,258 


number 

488,811 


kans 

140,100 


% 

kans 

10,821 


lbs. 

206,086 


Value in 
|SwediHli r.d 
Banco. 

Value in 
!. English Mo- 
ney. 

602,703 

f 

41,892 

*13,686 

1,141 

3;i0,679 

32,5.57 

16,226 

1,352 

1.5,815 * 

1,318 

12,915 

1,076 

« 

' 

16,377 

1,305 

109,920 

9,160 

88,985 

71115 

14,067 

1,222 

20,929 

1,744 

J 219,155 

*#.208 



41,284 

3,440 

200,080 

17,174 

110,628 

9,210 

(continued) 
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ARTICLES. 


Woven goods of half silk . 


• ditto of cotton • 


• ditto of wool. 


• ditto half wool 


Whore from. 


House Towns . 
Nethei lands .. 


Great Britain .. 

Russia 

Denmark. 

Manse Towns... 
N. A. U. States 


• ditto of flax . 


•f 


Yarof cotton, white. No. 20, and aboYc 

— red, dyed, Turkey 

woollen, combed 

Zinc, unwrought 


Great Britain 
Denmark .... 

i*i iiBsia 

Manse Towns 
Netberlan's.. 

Spain 

Portugal 

Great Britain 

Denmark 

Manse Towns 

I Great Britain 

Russia 

Manse Towns 
Spain 


Great Britain 
Haiise Towns. 


Great Britain . 
Manse Towns. < 


Great Britain 
Manse Towns. 


Prussia 

Manse Towns. 


Quantities. 


r.d. 

63,033 

1,925 

r.d. 

2,401 

70 

700 

265.158 

(15 

r.d. 

18,884 * 
32 

13 

231,5.31 

17 

20 

20 

r.d. 

4 , • 08 
340 
92,or.8 

r.d. 

62 

318 

1.3,879 

27 

lbs. 

37,198 

1 22,535 

lbs. 

10(1 

lbs. 

4(i2 

7,051 

lbs. 

119,0 19 
0,985 


Total 

Quantity. 


lbs. 

15{>,733 

lbs. 

7,120 

lbs. 

8,413 

lbs. 

110,995 


Value in 
Swedish r.d. 
Banco. 


208,394 


253,517 

97,170 

14,310 

150,733 

18,987 

10,517 

7,313 


All other articles, which are ton numerous to be included in this table, and imported from the conn- 
tries above named 




Total. 


Value in 
English Mo- 
ney. 


5.413 


22,300 


21,127 

8,098 

1,103 

13,311 

1,5S2 

877 

009 


£504,792 

150,101 


£*744,803 


Statement of the Total Value of the Imports. 


From Great Britain into Stockholm in 1840.... 
Norway „ 

Russia „ „ 

Denmark „ „ 

Prussia „ „ 

Manse Towns „ „ 

Netherlands „ „ * 

France „ „ 

Spain „ „ 


j£’34,.'»89 
44,297 
5(i.09:{ 
J8,2HC 
3.470 
281,413 
10,150 
25 7<M» 
15,003 


iFrom Portugal into Stockholm in 1840 £12,304 

Italy „ „ 7, .537 

[ Turkey „ „ 2,901 

East Indies ,, „ .31,11.5 

N. A. U. States „ 41,008 

Brazils „ „ 152,828 


Total in British sterling £744,890 


Return of the Trade in British Vessels^ at the Port of Stockholm, during the Year 

ending 31st Deciunber, 1840. 


ARRIVED. 


No. 

Name of 
Vessel. 

0 

To^. 

Number 

of 

Crew. 

1 

Eagle . 

200 


2 

sTkes ::::::: 

258 


3 

4 

5 

Kdward 

Joseph dc Ann 
Eagle ....... 

246 

86 

290 

■9 

6 

Flora 

118 

246 

258 

246 

200 


7 

8 

Edward... ... 

Sykes. 

11 

11 

9 

10 

Eidward...... 

Eagle , 

11 

12 

11 

Sykes 

258 

11 




Total.... 

ESI 

116 


Wacre from. 


Nature of the; 
Cargo. 


Invoice 
Value ofj 
Cargo. 


DEPARTED. 


Tons. 


Where 

bound. 


Nature of the 
Cargo. 


Invoice 
Value of 
Cargo. 


Hull 

Ditto 

Ditto 

Dartmouth ... 

Hull 

Dartmouth ... 

Mull 

Ditto • 

Ditto 

Ditto 

Ditto 


Coals 

Coals 8i goodsl 

Ditto 

B^illast.... 
Coals .... 
Pipeclay . 
Coals & goodsl 

Coals 

Coals & goods 

Ditto 

iBallast.... 


£* 

378 

1273 

1345 

*275 

142 

1168 

435 

2128 

1407 


290 

258 

246 

86 

290 

118 

246 

258 

246 

290 

258 


Hull 

Ditto ...... 

Ditto 

Dartmouth 

Hull 

Dartmouth 

Hull 

Ditto 

Ditto 

Ditto 

Ditto 


Total...! 8551 


2580 


Iron, bones, Ac. 
f)o.^ do. cobalt 

Iron, &e 

iTar 

I rou, bones, moss 

Tar..* 

Iron, buuetf, deals 
Ditto 

l ron, moss, deals 

Ditto 

lroo, coba]t,moss| 

Total .. 


£ 

4, .520 
4,491 
3,tm 

0,821 

400 

3,085 

4,210 

3,308 

4,317 

4,704 


40,708 
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Statement of Articles exported from Stockholm, and the Countries to which they were 

shipped, during the Year 1 840. 


ARTICLES. 

To 

Great 

Briuin. 

Rus. 

Di*n- 

mark. 

Ger- 

many. 

Hanse 

Towns. 

Ne- 

ther- 

lands. 

France. 

South- 

ern 

Europe. 

United 

States 

Other 
F laces. 

f 

Total 

Quan- 

tity. 

Value 

in 

£ ster- 
ling. 

Alum ca«k.i» 


1,408 


71 

43 

212 






« • • • 

1,797 

2,995 

Ashes led. 




'3,191 

13 


409 


.... 

.... 

47 

3,720 

723 

Bones sud. 

0,214 

.... 




_r - - - 




.... 

.... 

0,244 

2,002 

Brass do. 



.... 



7 

w . 





.... 


100 

1,472 

Cobalt lbs. 

13,590 

2.30 

.... 


2,309 

104 




.... 

10,353 

4,088 

Copper snd. 

.... 


751 

1,458 

155 

292 

150 



10 

2,822 

31,083 

Dye-moss led. 

4,044 


.... 

.... 

.... 

1,128 

4,243 



.... 

0,415 

981 

Grain barrels 

10 

4,500 

.... 

8 





.... 

298 

4.822 

3.215 

Iron, bar* ..sud. 

40,132 

2 

17,084 

00,042 

20,400 

10,023 

’2V,79:r 

’5^,194 

30,024 

13,314 

258,016 

355,000 

— nifAiufao 













tured do. 

8 

.... 

1,250 

1,312 

1,012 

I,?.**? 

157 

1,00* 

452 

688 

7,009 

12,832 

— sheets do. 

.... 

.... 

1,320 

, 573 

842 


-r - - 

230 

.... 

15 

o,ou;l 

330 

— nails, plough- 








r 





shares do. 

.... 


208 

1,272 

471 

39 


» - T - 

68 

46 

2,107 

6,103 

— cast do. 

.... 


.... 

] 






387 

108 

11 

.00. - 

1,352 

— old iron . . . do. 

.... 

.... 

.... 

3,977 

.... 



.... 

.... 



3,977 

2,051 

Paper reams 

.... 


3 

1,949 

1 

• 



i . . . 


OSO 

2,033 

1,283 

Pitch barrels 

.... 


143 

023 

111 

318 

010 

1,404 

.... 

700 

4,090 

4,000 

Red ochre. . . . do. 


1.764 

08 

248 

00 

.... 

.... 



0 

2,106 

002 

Silver, specie. 













ria-dollars. num. 

.... 


.... 

.... 

33,372 


.... 



• . • • 

33,372 

7/116 

Steel sud. 

1,010 


.338 

55 

400 

! ‘“*1 

201 

’ ’2,332 


107 

' 5,419 

11,290 

Stone r^s. 

01,100 

1,034 

97 

000 

00.5! 


4,640 



2.0 1 

.... 

' 5,769 

Tar barrels 

2,927 


530 

1,01)7 

08j 

’5,806 

2,032 

0,230 

l’32(> 

0,310 

27,720 

10,175' 

Dt'als to 1 inch 





1 









(hick d'is. 

16 

.... 

430 

101 

79.5 

342 

10,105 

32 

171 

2,791 

15.152 

3,788 

— to 2 ditto . . .do. 

147 

.... 

051 

9/ 

017 

09 

2,175 

1,000 

0 

8 to 

0,337 

2,040 

■— to 3 ditto . . .do. 

1,119 


105 

.0 

23 

.... 

8,789 

5,H04 

30 

4,544 

20,785 

12,125 

Mast.-', balks, atid 













spars. ..number 

13 

.... 

100 

103 

.... 

2 

320 

954 

.... 

387 

1,936 

008 





i 

1 








19,521 

All other arti. 




1 








% 

cles 

0,01(1 

1,303 

3,042 

1.309 

13,283 

1,800 

1,023 

100 

1,005 

8,603 

.... 

3,100 

Total val.. . . r.d. 

085,250 

78,1.38 

.508,48511,303,0821 700,480 

300,2St> 

040,002 

080,042’ 

, 531,001 

307,651 



Total val..£stg. 

82,104 

6,011 

42,374 

113,611 

58,373 

25,770 

53,700 

48,337 

44,208 j 

1 29,813 

.... 

504,872 

Increase, 1810. £ 







.... 

14.021 


* The iminbor of smelting furnaces in Sweden is stated to be, great and small, under 
350. The annual produce is variously estimated at from 85,000 to 95,000 tons of jng 
ii'oii, wbicli Avluai converted to malleable iron is calculated to yield from 60,000 to 
66,000 tons. The woiking of the mines and smelting of the iron is in Sweden subjected 
to the most pernicious restrictions. The mon-masters* are compelled to make annual 
returns of the products of their mines and furnaces, and of the quantity which exceeds the 
privileged quantity licensed, the overplus is liable to be confiscated. 

Tlie college or court of mines grant those, licences, and there is a minor court of mines 
with inspecting officers in each mining district. The iron sent to a port for transport or 
export must be carried to the public;, w^eigh-house, where the agent of , the college enters all 
the iron which is weighed, and transmits a quarterly account of the same to the college. 
An iron -master cannot, therefore, send more iron to market than the quantity which he 
is licensed to produce. This is, to a small extent evaded, by selling iron to be consumed 
in the interior. Each furnace and forge pays a certain aniAial tax fixed by the college of 
mines. No licence is granted to any one^^who has not a forest sufficient to supply the 
necessary chai-coal. 

Copper and lead minesy ^c . — The average quantity of copper produced annually at 
from 800 to 900 tons; lead 40 to 50 tons ; silver about 3000 lbs. Manganese 300 to 350 
tons ; alum 1750 tons; cobalt 45,000 lbs. 
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Rbtuen of the Foreign Trade at the principal Ports within the Consulate of Stockholm 

in 1840. 


ARRIVE]). 


NAME OF PORTS. 


Stockholm ^ 


Sundsyall. ... 


Nork oping 


Gelle. 


Wentervik 

V 


Calaiar < 


Cottland < 


Total of the 


FLAG. 

Number. 

Tons. 

Number 

of 

Crew. 

Where from. 

Invoice Value 
of Cargo 
in £ sterling. 

Englinh 

11 

, 3,048 

120 

England 

8,551 

Swedish 

245 

7 31,880 

2267 , 

•Sundry places 

703,786 

Norwegian 

27 

4,178 

220 

Norway and Kng)un( 

1.5,015 

Russian 

a 

2,054 

81 

Russia and Purtnga 

6.3.33 


4 

224 

18 



Hnissiati 

4 

28fi 

10 

Prussia and England 

263 

Hanover i 

ft* 

4 

402 

2!> 

Hanover 

1,.538 

Kelgiau . . 

2 

21fi 

12 

Belgium 

U*IIJ ’im 

ditto 



1,770 

115 




a 

40G 

r 38 



North American . . . . 

(i 

2,451 

75 

Ditto. V 

3,439 

Total 

35;) 

47,418 

3013 


744,803 

Swedish 

.35 

7,360 

310 1 



Norwegian 

HO 

24,.378 

10.56 




2 

18 

5 S 


6.53 

Danish 

1 

134 

6 J 


Uremish 

2 

486 

20 J 



Total 

120 

32,.376 

1.307 


6.53 


1 

250 

* JO 


573 

Swedish and Nor- 






r,7 

1 

4,45 1 

324 


78,015 

Russian 

50 

1.3 


Total 

50 

4,754 

347 


70,218 

Swedish 

G.3 

12,154 

583 ) 

From the Mediter- 

10, .506 

Norwegian 

7 

1,302 

65 V 

ruui^au, Ru.sgia 

084 

Finnish 

10 

124 

70 j 

and Finland 

2,406 

Total 

80 

13 070 

724 


22,086 

Swedish 

47 

3,840 

325 

Sundry places... > 

1 u 

Norwegian 

H 

, 3.58 

41 


1 Oi# tA/ 

Total 

55 

4,198 

366 

jNorway > 

18.7.50 

British 

1 

276 

12 



S vvediith 

3H4 

20,006 

2.354 

^(indry pIneiaA. . , . , , 

29,370 

Norwegian 

23 

!)42 

121 

fish 


Russian 

7 

.5n2 

4.3 


185 

Prussian 


536 

36 

PriiMMia 

300 

Oldenburgian 

1 

.56 

4 



Total 

421 

31,488 

2.570 


36,6(;5 

British 

1 

204 

10 



Swedish 

277 

23,802 

18.32 


16,700 

Norwegian 

5 

410 

38 


830 

Finnish 

M 

(i20 

c 32 


16 

Others 

10 

,640 

46 



Total 

301 

25,8.56 

s 1018 



above 7 ports 

1378 

160,0(K) 

10,.365 




During the '^car 1841 here arrived at Stockholm 405 vessels, of 51,408 tons, 3512 
men ; valiiC of cargoes, ^’811,915 ; and tlicrts departed 491, of 61,009 tons, with 4258 
men ; value of cargoes, £558,219. Of these arrivals 11 were British; viz., 4 vessels had 
coal and coal tar, 1 vessel coals, 2 vessels coals and cotton yam, 1 vessel clay and stone, and 
3 vessels in ballast. Of those departed 5 vessels had iron and bones, 2 vessels iron, bones 
and cobalt, 2 vessels iron, tar, pitch, and deals, 1 vessel tar, &c., 1 vessel in, ballast. 
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Invoice 
Value of 
Cargo, 
ir Rterliiig. 

REMARKS. 

40,708 

303,700 

37,711 

20 

3, ."*70 

Of the trade in British vessels, aud the 
imports and exports of Stockholm. — See 
separate Btateuients. 

.0,128 
2,7 «J4 

1 

3 arrived in ballast, 1 with clay. 

i* *f 

j(;,‘i2fi 

2, .370 f 
2H,M5 

14 „ „ 1 

501,872 

It 


• ^ 

20,000 

Imports salt and 

Exports timber, deals, iron and tar. 

20,000 


ballast 

11,304 

Brig Ruby with coals. * 

11,304 


81,810 

3,503 

010 

Imports salt, hemp, tallow, victuals, rye 
and tobacco. 

ExpurLHirou and deals. 

80. ,331 


10,017 

Imports salt, hemp, and fish. € 

Exports iron, deals, and tar. 

10,017 


34,250 

no 

340 

245 

45 

Brig, Ralph \VyIan, stranded and re- 
mains repairing. 

31,000 


17,200 

2<10 

140 

410| 


18,010 


004,551 



DEPARTED. 


Num- 

Tons. 

NumlK:r 

her. 

of Crew. 

11 

3,048 

120 

3()4 

38,178 

3,134 

28 

4,302 

220 

2 

50 

20 

4 

224 

18 

4 

280 

10 

C, 

4t)2 

20 

4 

380 

10 

2 

240 

12 

15 

1,770 

115 

3 

400 

.38 

« 

2,154 

75 

4 10 

.51,830 

3,831 

35 

7,300 

310 

80 

24,378 

1,050 

2 

18 

5 

1 

131 

0 

2 

480 

20 

120 

.32,370 

1,397 

1 

2.50 

10 

24 

1,738 

112 

25 

1.088 

152 

CO 

15,454 

752 

7 

1,302 

05 

10 

424 

74 

05 

17,270 

801 

60 

5,104 

425 

8 

358 

41 

07 

5,552 

406 

401 

30,380 

2,525 

23 

042 

121 

fi 

510 

37 

5 

530 

30 

1 

50 

4 

430 

32,430 

2,713 

1 

204 

10 

275 

23,400 

1,854 

7 

038 

40 

7 

rm 

40 

10 

040 

40 

300 

25,004 

1.008 

1102 

107,302 

1 1,478 


WHERE BOUND. 


Rwglaml 

Sundry places... 

Ditto 

Denmark 

Prussia ^ 

Hanover 

Netbei lands 

Belgium 

Prance 

Italy 

America * 

1 • 

I Chielly for England, France, and 
I the Mediterranean 

J 

I Great Britain, America, France, J 
^ ami the Medtterraoeaa 

1 1 

To tlie Baltic, England, and Por- J 

tUgrtl j 

j I 


£ Rtfr. 


The importation, chiefly in manufactured ^oods, from Great Britain has increased by 
5738/. durinj^ the year 1840, as compared ivith the preceding year, but it is believed that 
a much greater quantity has been smuggled into Sweden. ’ 

The exportation to Great Britain has dectreased by 16,1)52/. in the year 1840, as 
compared with the preceding year. This decrease has been attributed to the low prices of 
iron in the United Kingdom. ^ ^ 

The commerce of Sweden with foreign ivations continues to be carried o^f, chiefly in 
Norwegian vessels. In the ports to the northward of Stockholm, not one vessel of any 
other nation has been employed in carrying timber to foreign countries, although there has 
been a very considerable increase in the exportation. 

The speculation which excites most interest at Stockholm at present, is that of sending 
out furniture aid even ready-made houses to the British colonies in Australia, in the 
autu‘ipatioii that the British government will extensively encourage emigi*ation. Cargoes 
of that description for several large vessels are now in preparation, ‘Sweden having great 
advantages in preparing these articles of good materials and at a comparatively moderate 
expense. These wooden houses can be delivered at Australia at from 30/. to 90/. sterling 
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cacli, by which the merchant will gain from 50 to 75 per cent. Those of 90/. (one of 
which 1 have seen) contain one sitting-room, 21 feet by 10 ; three bedrooms, a kitchen, 
pantry, and liall, all on one floor (of wood) having glass windows in the English style. 
The area occupied by this liouse will be about 70 square yards ; it is \crf coinlortably and 
substantially fitted with deal floors and every convenience for fire and cooking included. 
A ship can caiTy out about 60 of these liouses, so that her cargo, exclusive of other furni- 
ture, would be in value about 3500/. sterling. 

The returns of the manufactures of this country cannot be depended on, as it is well 
known that the greater part (in value) given in as Swedish manufactures, is in reality 
smuggled. The great cotton manufactory of Stockholm adtuaJly imports from England 
the greater part of the fine cotton twist sold there. 

The quantity of iron exported to foreign countries from Slockholm, during 1841, is 
about 304,701 skeppunds — 40,289 tons ; value at 1/. IOa*. per skej)puiid 456,256/. IOa. 
To the north of Stocklioln -, 80,000 skeppiinds = 10,915 tons, value 120,000/., making the 
wkv>L* quantity 51,204 tons^ and value 576,256/. lO.v, ^ 

The quantity of wood exported is nearly the same as last year. 

The royal navy is nearly in the same state as last year, the projects for reducing and 
increasing, having been severally rejected by the Diet. 

For the merchant navy a number of ships and brigs have been built at the ports in tlic 
Gulf of Bothnia, 4 at Stockholm, and 3 at Cahiiar; but they are generally sold soon after 
Jauncjiing, aiid therefore the tonnage has only increased 15,000 tons, nearly half the 
amount of tonnage launched, while 10 vessels are at juesent on the stocks, making 3000 
tons more. Two post-office steamers have been hiiilt, oiv'. of which is of iron, but they are 
small vessels, with only 60 horse pow er. — Stockholm^ 31a/ JJee, 1841. 


STATJiMEKT of tlic Quantities of Iron and other 3Ietals exported from Stockholm, during 

the Years 1839 and 1840. 



Iron. 

Copper 

and 

1839 

1840 

1840 


tons. 

tOUfl. 

tons. 

Stock on tlif> lilt of Jaiiu;iry 

2(»,a31 

18,117 

52 

I)ruu{!lil fruiji the iuieriur 

43,h19 

41,217 

660 

Total 


62.634 

712 

Reported to Prussia 

3,«a4 

(;,S3.1 

191 

Kugiand 

1 

(;,4o« 


l.uliecand Broiiicu 


4,313 

22 

pDited Staten 


4,167 


France 

3,542 

3,783 

20 

Portugal 

4,31 1; 

3,833 


Deiiiuark 

2,<MH 

2,885 

113 

Mecklenburg 

' 1,750 

t 2,032 


Hollaml 

*1,105 

1,730 

39 

RuHt ItidieH and New liollaud. 

1,051 

450 


Si.iitb America 

384 9 

603 


The Alediterrauean except 




Prance 

105 

416 


llaiiorer 

435 

339 


Iliissia 

197 

20S 


Belgium 

16 

58 

2 

'Norway 

4 

11 


Total 

40,157 

38,069 

.390 

For couBumptiun in Sweden and Fiulaiid.. 

5,176 

5,295 

241 

Total 

45,(i33 

43,364 

«3I 

Stock on the 31st of December 

18,417 

19,270 

i'_ ; 
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CoMPAHATiVE Table showing tlie Duties levied upon a Swedish and Foreign Vessel, unfa- 
voured, of 200 Tons, at Stockholm. 


t 

DESCRIPTION. 

SWEDISH VESSEL. 

FOREIGN, UNFAVOURED, 
VESSEL. 

s 

Arriving. 

Departing. 

Arriving. 

Departing. 

Tonnage duty (last-pengar) 

r. sc. 

r. sc. 

r. sc. 

r> sc. 

22 44 

22 44 

68 36 

68 3G 

Pilotage 

.31 - 9 

31 9 

61 42 

61 42 

Lighthouse 

Convoy 

20 40 
.33 IG 

20 40 

33 16 

41 32 

41 32 

Cuddy 

1 0 

1 0 

1 0 

1 0 

Custom-house passport 

Duplicate and signing of measuring certificate . . . 
For*‘ibu expenses of unlading 

16 0 
.... |< 

2 0 

0 24 

16 0 
,3 18 

19 0 

2 0 

0 24 

19 0 

4 10 

Duty of the iron magazine 

To the keeper of the registers of Tolag, and to 
Comptroller 


2 IG •' 

2 16 

0 32 

0 32 * 

0 32 ^ 

0 32 

Bill of wooding 

0 12 

0 12 

0 12 

0 12 

Other duty for the poor 

0 44 

0 44 

0 44 

0 44 

C^TtificRte of the oflice of custom-house 

1 0 

I 0 

1 r> 

' 1 0 

To the governor of Dalaro 

1 16 

1 *i6 

1 10 

1 IG 

For the duplicate of the paper at the of 'J’olag 

0 32 

0 32 

0 32 

0 32 

Passport of the grand governor of Stockholm 


2 12 

3 12 

Bill of expenses of expeditimi 

*7 * 0 

7 0 

9 0 

9 0* 

Duty of ineasuTunieiit, certificate, and stamp ..i.. 

Franchise b-tter and stamp 

Turkish and Latin passport 

Duplicate of Larin passport 

12 26 

r 50 

11 46 

2 3G 

17 24 , 

4 

Other minor expenses 

10 0 

10 0 

25 0 

25 0 

Provision of Broker 

IC 52 

IG 32 

33 16 

33 IG 

Total 

17S 3D : 

194 09 

281 22 

274 12 


Table of Port Dues at Stockliolni. 


DESC R1 PTION. 


Money, 


Of the 
Oouu- I 
try, 


Of 

France. 


nUTIFS PAYABLE TO Tllli 

CUOWN. I 

Every TesNtl in Imllust or laden, pays on' 
arriving and departing, | 

Toiintige DiitieN. 

For Swedish and privileged ve.sselN, l! 
hkiiliiif'S banco per last. — Vide Table! 

No. VI I 

VesHola not priviU-gj.-d pay treble of the 
duty above niHUtioued, viz. per last. 
Vessels eot ring voliintaril)', or on ac 
count of stress of weutlier, and which d- 
not la te or unlade, are exempt from thisj 
duty which is paid to the crown, tna 
they pay pilotage and light duty, as 
well as other duties duo to the town or 
other authorities. 

Certificate of Draught of Water of the 
Vessel. 

For each document 

Duty of Expedition. 

Foreign decked vessels pay for this duty 
from 1 rd. Hi hk, (*2 fr. RO c.) to 
Hiid including 7 r.d. 21 sk. (15 fr.) 
per last ; viz., 

Vessels under 4 unto and including 5 lasts 


- above 
do. 
do. 
do. 
do. 
do. 
do. 
do. 


5 

10 

15 

30 

50 

100 

15D 

200 . 


do. 

do. 

do. 

do. 

do. 

do. 

do. 


10 do. 
15 do. 
30 do. 
50 do. 
100 do. 
150 do. 
200 do. 


r.d.vk. : fr. c. 


U 22 

0 r,c 


This duty augments by one-ha'f of the, 
sum being added to the whole, for Stock- > 
holm and Cothenburg, I 


1 IG 

2 0 

3 0 

4 0 

4 32 

5 IG 
G 0 
G 32 
7 24 


2 GG 
4 0 
G 0 
8 0 
9 32 
10 66 
12 0 
13 32 
l.*i 0 


1) K S C R I P T I O N. 


Vessels in ballast, and vessels whose 
cargo does not exceetl 4 lasts, or even 
vessels in liarhour, which neither load 
nor unload, pay but one-tbird of the, 
duty. 

DUTIES PAYABLE TO THE TOWN. 

Anchorage Duty. 

Swedish and f privileged vessels pay per 
las', on arriving and on departing... 
Non-privilegc^d vessels pay, per last, on 

entering 

And ou departing 


Tonnage Duty, 

Called also wharfage duty, port duty, and 
signal duty, is paid by the privi- 
leged.ligbter or praatn-built vessels. 

per last, on departing . , . . J 

By the privileged vessels, with side- 

planks, per last, on departing 

By every non-privilegcd vessel, per last, 

on departing 

Cuddf Duty. j 

Privileged vessels on departiJirg, per 

last I 

Non>privi(eged ditto, per last 


€ 

Money. 


Of the 
(!uiiu- 

try. 


r.d.sk. 


0 IG 
0 8 


0 41,2 


Duty for Discharging of Ballast by means 
of a Lighter. 

ITbis duty is paid according to where the 
vessel is situated in the river. At a 
point called Pierre Rouge, outside 
of the suburb of Klippa, it is divided 
into three stations, all vessels pay at! 

the l8t station, per last 0 22,12 

Ditto, at the 2d 0 27 

Ditto, at the 3d 0 33,34 


[t' 0 
0 


Of 

Franco. 


fr. c. 


0 Gf. 
0 33 


0 92 
] 12 

1 39 


(continufd) 




PORT CHARGES AT STOCKHOLM 
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DESCRIPTION. 


a YL'ssel pays from.. 


departing, perlaat 

Port-Guaid Duty. 


>ng 

All foreign, ditto, ditto 

Port Uegu!atioii«. 

. Evt*rv vessel pays this duty .. 


weight, for metals, is equivaUntti 


10,14(i kil., &.id above . 


pays the custom-duty, by the weight, 


xuerchandi/e, of 

Gauge Duty. 


Non-privileged ditto. 


the custom-house . 


privileged vessels 

And by non-privileged ditto 

Stamped Paper fur Gauging Certificate. 


privileged vessels 

And by non-privileged ditto . 


once every 10 years. 

Muster Duty. 


pay per last 

And non-privileged , ditUi . . . 
To the poor, by the captain . 


ner, aad carpenter 

Ditto by every sailor and novice . . 
Ditto by every cook and cabin-boy. 


the master of the crew. 

By privileged vessels 

N. B. If the crew, including the cap^ 
tain exceed Ilmen, upon the whole u 
added, for the muster duty 


sides the above 

Stamped Paper for Muster of Crew. 

Privileged vessels pay it 

Kon-privileged ditto 


hou^. 

Specification of car^. 

Privileged vei#els pay it 

Non-pnvileged vessels 

Seal to the said Certificate. 


mentioned duties from. 


Certificate of Measure. 

This document is necessary for t' 


Money. 

Of the 

Of 

France. 

Coun- 

try. 

r.d. sh. 

fr. c. 

2 0 

4 0 

4 0 

8 0 

0 1 

0 4 

i 0 Oi 

6 2 

0 1 

0 4 

0 8 

0 33 

1 0 

2 0 

0 16 

0 G6 

0 IG 

0 GG 

0 3 

0 12 

0 4 

0 16 

1 0 

2 0 

1 0 

2 0 

2 12 

4 .50 

2 24 

1 

i ^ ^ 

0 24 

1 0 

. 1 0 

» 

H 

2 0 

I 

. 0 2 

0 R 

. 0 3 

0 12 

! * 

2 0 ( 

. 0 24 

1 0 J 

• JtO 12 

0 50 

0 8 

r 

0 33 

i 12 

2 50 

1 

1 0 

2 0 

2 0 

4 0 

0 IG 

0 66 

0 32 

1 32 

0 IG 

0 66 

0 32 

1 32 

0 24 

1 0 

2 32 

B 

5 33 


DESCRIPTION. 


merchandise which is nneasured, 
as grain, salt, &c., and is paid se- 
parately by every exporter 

Broker’s Tax. 


'roni 1 last unto, and in- ( Swedish vei 
eluding 30 lasts ( Foreign do, 

liuo 31 ditto, SO dm. I “I* i'll; 


Ditto 201 ditto. 


.ftr. i*.. f Swedish do. 

too ditto 

(Swedish dn. 

'■‘''^,tto{|.’.,reipii do. 

!•*. / S— edisb do. I 
200 ditto { p„reipn do. 

tiKfi Swedish do. 

2!M) ditto do. 

.on do. 


At the ofiice of Klippa, a place at the 
iitraiice of the river, where the verifica- 
nii of the papers of vessels and theii 
irgo is made. 

TouiiSV^e upon Vessels, 
rom 1 last, imtu and in- f Swedish ves. 
eluding 20 lasts \ Foreign do. 

dm,2.dit.o. 30ditt.{“rdr,; 

litto 31 ditto, 50ditto{Sw^“^ 5”; 

dtto M ditto, 70 ditto 

litto 71 ditto, 100 ditto {plJ^/etgn do. 

„ , f Swedish do. 

Iitto 101 rtittOj & ftV)OTC ^ X^urt'i^Q Ao. 

This last tax, although imposed by tin 


charter-party of a vessel, the broken 
exact fiom the proprietors of tin 

vessel, per last 

stom-house Guard, placed on board 
the VesHcls. 

r every hour exceeding the time fixed 
for the lading and unlading of th- 
vessel 


seine, per day 

Packing of Freight. 

For this ^ per cent of the amount of 
the freight, is paid. 

.pigmentation of the Custom Duties 
which have reference to merchan- 
dise imported by non-privileged 
vessels. 

These merchandize pay 40 per cent more 
than is marked down in the tariff' 
of the custom-houses. These vessels 
pay also 40 per cent more than pri- 
vileged vessels, for convoy duty, and 
t for the duties due to the town. 
Augmentation of custom-duties upon 
merchandize exported in non-pnvi- 
leged vessels ', which merchandize 
I pay 50 percent more than is masked 
down in the tariff of the ciutom- 
I houses. 
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SWEDEN. 


Gothenburg is situated in the Cattegate, nearly opposite to Skaw, at the 
mouth of the Gotha, and in 57 deg. 42 min. N. latitude. Population formerly 
said to have exoeeded 95,000. It decreased to less than 25,000. Since l^SO, the 
population has so far increased as to be now estimated at nearly 30,000. It is 
the second tradiiig*town in Sweden. 

In winter, vessels must take pilots on board. 

Large vessels cannot come up to the/;ity of Gothenburg, but are obliged to 
remain at a «mall distance from thence in the roads, whence the goods are con- 
veyed to the warehouses, by means of cani^ls. In^this towni are manufactories 
of ^cloth, and other woollen articles, particularly of the coarser kind. Three or 
four cotton mills, linen and canvass fabrics, &c. , ^ 

There is an Exchange, East India house, docks for ship building, &c. 

As far back as 1798, tljcre arrived 652 foreign and 688 Swedish ships, &c. 

The following goods were exported from Gothenburg to foreign places in 
the year 1804. , 

77,303 shippounds, iron. 556 barrels of cod. 

7,401 „ fine forgot^ work. 12,378 ells Swcdisli linen. 

2,8 13 „ steel. 10,662 „ sail duck. 

28,1 14 dozen boards or deals. 2, (>79 barrels tiir. 

79,512 barrels salt berrings. 730 „ pitch. ' , 

28,589 lispounds mountain moss. Window glass for 13,263 rlx-dollars. ^ 

1,266 ban’cls smoked hernngs. 

There were imported into Gothenburg, in the year 1804, 55,50.5:J tons, or 
barrels of salt, being 29,000 less than in 1803. 148,194 tons, or barrels of 

grain, or 54,200 less than in 1803. 

Of East India articles in that year there were exported only to the value of 
4964 rix-dollars : of fish oil scarcely any. To inland parts there were exported 
26,304 barrels of herrings. 


Exportation of the principal Articles from Gothenburg in the following Years. 


UENOMINATIONS OF 
GOODS. 

Measure, 
Weight, or 
\'aliic. 

. 1783 

I7<^y 

1702 

1708 

1801 

1804 

Alum 

shlbs. 

•340 

3:m) 

44H 

410 • 

<).5.3 


Deals 

dn/.ens 

1 2,041 

1,113 

H.54 

103 

403 

28,114 

Goods. East India 

rtlilrs. 

.... 

410, .508 

350,028 

490,012 

.... 

4,964 

Berrings 

shlbs. 

075 

1 81 

010 

5,104 

10,020 


> barrels 

92,505 

110,041 

100,383 

180,128 

101,401 

79,512 

smoked 

t 

2,7.58 

4,000 

.5,2.37 

. .5,412 

. 4,031 

1,200 

Oil 

I 

11,001 

10,107 

32, .505 

> .34,318 

^ 10,70.3 


Iron 

1 shlbs. 

87,720 

102,405 1 

113,1.54 

74.3,380 

72,821^ 

77,303 

— — wrought 

1 

0,700 

8,211 

10,008 

3,955 

7.431 

1 7,401 

Mountain moss 

shlbs. 

2,041 

1,113 

8.54 

103 

4a3 

1 28,589 

Pitch 

barrels 

750 

208 

034 

415 

.5,190 

730 

Sailcloth, Russian 

ells 

20,705 

.... 

30,630 

.... 

64,414 

106,022 

Swedish, ditto 


1,805 

.... 

.... 


20,862 


Steel 

shlbs. 

080 

1,706 

.532 

’ *855 

6.50 

2,813 

Tar 

barrels 

2,783 

1.400 

2,744 

.... 

.... 

1 2,678 



TRADE OF GOTllENBUlU; 
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Statement of the Total Amount of Tonnage, Pilotage, and other (Charges, of a Public 
Nature, to wliicli a National and a Foreign Vessel of 300 Tons burden is subject 
upon CMitering aod clearing from the Port of Gothenburg. , 



Swedish or English, and 
other privilged Vessels. 

Foreign Vessels not | 

• privileged. 

CHARGES. 

■ 


— 

— 


Swedish 

British 

Swedish 

British 


Money. 

Money. 

Muncy. 

M' ney. 

1 

banco. 

X. d. 

banco. 

m di .V. d. 

Inwards ; 

IKO 

J2 17 1 

:?;■>() 

20 0 () 

Outwards ' 

]«() ! 

11 Hr, 

:ji() 

24 f) 7 


' ;mo : 

•i-l 5 7 1 

G!I0 1 

i!» r> 7 


^tiuANTiTi'-’.s and Vsihie of Iron and Deals (the prinei]uii Articles of Men^haiidize) exported 
from the Port of Gotlieiiburg, in each of the Three Years ending with 1831. 


•COUNTRIES. 



IRON. 


; 


REALS. 



IK 

Ouan-^ 
tities. : 

2<>. 


1K31. 1 lK2b. 

1K.30. 

1831. 

\ alue. 

Quan -I 

tities. 

: 

Val.ii. 

j tities. 

Value. 

Qiian 

tities. 

Value. 

Quan- 

tities. 

Value. 


tons.' 

£ 

tons.i i' 

tons. 

.ii* ; do’/. 

£ 

d 0 7. . 

£ 

di)z. 


<irc!Ht Britain 

.‘l.Oft' 

,'}(5.G!»S 

4,007' 42,074 

I.rdl 

47..‘U;G' 3H.OO0 

.•Jo.‘>sn 

35,:0)0 

2S,K)0 

40,0(50 

30,015 

F ranine 

(JIO, 


572! fj-oor, 

too 

I,f‘.H0 4,r>00 

2,500 

7,050 

-l.OKI) 

3,KS<) 

2,010 





.... 

! 4,:>oo 

2.500 

2,500 

T 'tSK 

1,«100 

1,320 

Bra/.ils 

2;{o ' 

2,11:. 

174. i.sOb 

;u)7 

;{,22l' 2J50 

1,000 

l'2S'0 

'711 

2,040 

L212 

Spni.' 

Id 

n;s 

.... 1 . . . • 


i 3,7Vi 

2,100 


.... 

000 

010 

f.iliraltiir 



1 O.'il 077 


IK) 2,K7I 

l,K|0 

0,314 

:!,!>2K 

— 


1 ,390 

Portugal 



l2r.' l.iiv't, 

127 

i,;m| .... 

320 

224 

Italy 

j;i' 

yA7 

’ .... 1 .... 


— j — 




1,020 

1,1 01 

United States 



; b.K^al lOH.ioai 

ir>,4oo 

101,700 






Holland 

‘)K(»' 

I0,2i)0 

si»7' b.'iib; 

120 

1,200 






Ren mark. 

•122 

4,i:n 

30Kj »,2;il, 

431 

4,5201 






Cana.ia 

3:n 

3.i7ri 

.... 1 .... 

1 11 H> 

i,i»!)r»; 






Hamburg 

IHI ; 

1 bo] 

2i:i| 2,r,'.2 


1,11s; 






Broiuen 

Jir> 

1,2()K 

i;ni 1,407 

1 20 

210; 






I.iiliec. 



17; 17‘> 

1 

1 






Haiioxer 

’4:1' 

“473 

i 

1 ***142 

*V,'un! 






Norway 

(VA 

G(i2 

;mi 


(iMI 






l*r J 





, 






Total ; 

l7,->r,7' 

IKI, 

lo.i.w; 172,;* 171 

2i,()3;»i 

227,210. :>(;,:i7i| 

41,OOo| 

1 52,5:m 

3H,400 

52,S0(; 

45,075 


Quantities and Value of the principal Articles of Merchandize imported into Gothenburg, 
in each of the Throe Years ending with 1831. 




• 

IS2!) i 

^ is;io 

1 

1H3J 

RESCRIPT ION. 


Quantities. | 

i 

V'alue. ; 

Quantitie.*!. ! 

Value. 

Quantities. | 

Value. 

Sugar ^ 

.. *wt. 

3K.0S5 ! 

.-£• 

07,750 

44,700 

73,000 1 

51 ,600 

je 

70,000 

Coffee ^ 


0.000 j 

; 10,500 

4,;ioo 

10,750 

6,600 

10,500 


s:{.\(M)o 

^2,000 

2,00K,(KK) 

20,600 

1,502,000 

2;i,5()0 

Cotton 

. . . do. 

210,000 

H.OOO 

220.0Krt 

7,600 

57K,755 

20,000 

Rice 


3,4 1 3 j 

2,.S0() 

* 74K 

600 

1K5 

J50 

Indigo 

....lbs. 

4M.M.50 i 

12,200 

40,007 

11,700 

;iO,0H4 

7,750 

Train-nil 

g.^llolis 

20,744 1 

:i,K00 

20,7:10 

3,K0O 

* 25,017 

;i,:ioi) 

Hides 

R um 

lunibei'i 

gallon^j 

11,H17 

2:1,7:10 

0,000 

2,400 

lO.Rll 

2,455 

5, -100 

2r»o 

0.740 

700 

Rye woods 

. . .tons 

2k;i 

1.700 I 

307 

2,200 

( '27 H 

1 ,<170 

Salt 

biislielh 

16.5 000 

15,000 

160,000 

,M^4,700 
■ 3,750 1 

105 (100 

15,000 

Cotton yarn below No. 25 lbs. 

.... 

150,000 

K’0,000 

2,250 

■ ditto abo.ve 

„ do. 



35,000 

21,000 

400, («)0 

20,000 

Total value 


.... 

14K,750 

1 



1S0.820 


5 X 
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SWEDEN 


Navigation of Gothenburg, 1842. 


« 

DESCRIPTION. 

ARRIVED. 

DEPARTED. 

Vessels. 

*■ 

Tonnage. 

Number 

of 

Crew. 

Invoice 
Value of 
Cargoes. 

Vessels. 

Tonnage. 

Number 

of 

Crew. 

( 

Invoice 
Value of 
Cargoes. 





£ 






r,7 

15,202 

1071 

10‘2,3r>l 

67 

15,202 

1071 

4.5,545 


tliUi 

40,000 

2. 00 

200.000 

210 

35,500 

1810 

85,000 


0 

2.800 

80 

1*2,000 

0 

2,800 

80 

20,000 


4 12 

.'-..•1,000 

2100 

^ 70,000 

37 S 

32,500 

2^120 

120,000 


28 

l,«i00 

140 

J. 5.000 

28 

1,001) 

no 

15,000 


0 

.'ViO 

30 

balhiit 

0 

3.50 

30 

7,0110 


7 

H.'iO 

40 

2,0 0 

7 

sr.o 

40 

.3.000 


7 

non 

40 

.*^000 

-7 

<«00 

40 

3,000 


T) 

370 

20 

ballast 

•3 

370 

20 

1,300 

Russiai^ 

] 

100 

7 

■150 

1 

100 

7 

4r.() 

Swedish cuasters 

‘25 

unknown 

unknown 

unknown 

iinknuwn 

Aikiitiwn 

llllkTIOWU 

linkiioH'i] 

'I'utal 

853 

«■ 

1 l.'i,2.V2 

0*231 

404,801 

708 

• 00.232 

5001^ 

.300,205 

In tlic! British vessels aiej 









inrhided steamers | 

1 2M 

0,700 

810 

!»0,000 

28 

0,700 

810 

20 000 

f 'J'hcre were for England . . . . 



n:» 

11,001) 

750 j 

25,000 

Of Swedish 1 

„ Antwerp. Tloliund, Fran, e, and 





vessels departed } 


Mediti-rranmin 



120 

2n.ono 

800 

40,000 

( .. 

„ America, Brazil, and Batavia | 

25 

4, .500 

I 

20,(H)0 ' 

r There were fur Eiiuland .... 



70 

1*2,000 

8.50 

45,000 

Of Norwegian ) „ 

ISiorway 



ISO 

3, '4)0 

370 

2.5,000 

vessels departed ) „ 

France, Belgium, IJoilau.i, and; 





c 

Mediti'rram 

an 


1*2*2 

17,000 

1200 

50,000 


Of this *2*) ItritiaU -vck.^oIh arrive.1, tUorc wore frorii <in‘at JiriMmO wiili ro.ils, 1 with cattou twiwt, 2 with in-. 
cliiu»‘ry, K in ballast. From llarnlMirp 3 in b»M »Hr, ro{Hn’«.ijccj» *2 (hifo, Flunsbiiry 1. 

Of the hriti-h vessels there v/cic for (Ireat Jlriiaiu ti with iron, I with bonea, 1 h with timber, iuul 

1 with liuaeea. For Lihau I wirji coala. 


4 

Navigation of Gothenburg Outpoit-=, 1842. 


D EBC n I I’T I O N. 

cddevvalev and 

LVSKKIIII. 

ARRIVE D. 

1 0 K r A U T K D. 

j 1 

Vessels. 1 Tonnage. ; 

Nuniber 

Ilf 

<hvw. 

1 n voice 
Value of 
largo. 

1 . 

j V'fSseF. 

1 

Tonnage. 

’ Number 
of 

Ciew. 

Invoice 
Value of 
Cargo. 

i 

1 

10 1,021 

4M 1 3,o:{ 1 

2 i 1*25 

1 1 2:0 

1,2 i .'1,0.50 

K.5 

21:1 

'■ 

.i* A‘. 

ballast 
1050 0 

halln.st 
niikiiown 

10 

•15 

2 

•; 1 

1,021 

3, .5)0 
125 
•270 

8.5 

•211 

7 

11 

£ 

.5.10.5 

9,43*2 

S35 

unknown 

Swedish and Norweiiian-. 


Total 

:i 10 

1 10.50 0 1 .58 1 

5,5,50 

3!'l 

1.5,732 

STROM ST AD. 

27 

12 

«> 1 

1,710 

7* t;i 
:{.s2 

2;).5 

5.) 

2H, 

, 48 7 

200 8 
702 8 

! 27 

15 

(j 

r*. e « 

235 

108 

28 

6,170 

905 

949 

Swt'iiisli 

N orwegiau ............... 

't'ntnl 

45 i 

*2,011 • 

■ 310 

H'47 3 

48 

3,03 1" 

371 

8,090 

VSTAl). 

British 

♦10 

2 

n 

3ti2 

1,172 

1 iMi 

21.8 
11,.570 

53 

0 

28 

1!MI5 

. « 

^-unknown 

10 

2 

3.55 ^ 

1,172 

90 

248 

14,450 

53 

9 

28 

1030 

1 unknown 

l*riisHf:m 

Norwegian 

Swedtsli 

Total 

,380 j 

10,080 

2055 


373 

15,000 

20*20 


CARLSCRONA, 
Uritish - 

11 ! 
07 

1 

1 2,412 

11 

302 

1 unknown 

i 

! 1 

! 08 

117 

.3,034 

11 

278 

j- unknown 

Swedish and Norwegian.. 

Total.. . .f. 

1 08 


1 2,530 

313 

1 .... 1 60 

1 3,151 ' 2R0 1 



Retnm for 1842, of Hritiah jMwarriveil from Great Rrirain, there were in ballast 2, from Hamburg in ballast 5, 
from Altoiia ill billaMt l, fr.-m Wibiirg in ballaat I, from Riga in ballMst 1. Total 10. Of the 27 Rrhish vessels there 
ariived from Great Britain in ballast ‘iO, with wine and hnp« i. { 

Of British vessels departed for Great Ihitain there were with oats 8, wood 2. Total 'iU. 24 of these vessels de- 
parted for Great Britain witli lobsters, 3 with eats. Total 27. 

* The 10 British vci-sels arrived from Great Brituin with coals, and departed in ballsst for the Baltic. 

-t The 1 vessel uriived with coals from Great Britain, and departed in ballast for St. Petersburg. 
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CHAPTER VIll 

NORWAY. 

NAl'URAL RESOURCKS OF NOHVVAV. 

Norway lias ncajly the same iiJitural advantages as Sweden ; tlie forests per- 
haps yield, from the rjouiitry being much more mountainous, more durable tim- 
ber ; the soil is richer, but less of it, in pro])ortiou to the surface, is arable ; 
the climate, from being, washed by the Atlantic, is much milder, and the har- 
bours are but little obstructed with ice. 

The breeding of horses, sheep, goats, and reindeer, and cultivating small 
spots, yielding tolerable crops, are, with the timber-trees, minerals, fisheries, sea- 
ports, and a favourable position for commerce,' the natural resources and advan- 
tages which Norway affords to its inhabitants. 

Norway is remarkably picturesque and romantic in scenery; perhaps no 
country is more diversified with rocks, dark green forests, torrents, waterfalls, 
lakes, fiords, or lochs, cliffs, hays, and islands ; nor anywljcrc arc wikhfowl and 
good fishing more abundant. Bears, wolves, foxes, wild cats, l)eavcrs, and otters, 
are also met with in the forests. 

The seaports, or at least harbours, are almost innumerable. The principal 
are Bergen, Trondheim, Christiana, llaminerfest, and Ward ^Oehms. 

Agriculture and pasturage, especially the latter, arc followed by about three- 
fifths of the inhabitants, yet there does not appear to l)e more than one acre in 
twenty under cultivation <5r pasturage ; rocks, woods, mountains, heaths, and 
morasses, occupying the remainder. The lands are generally cultiv^ated by the 
proprietors, or udatnieu, who hold their lands under no feudal tenure whatever, 
and are subject to neither suits, service;, fines, escheats, nor forfeitures. The 
eldest son docs not succeed : all the children are odehhaaruy and succeed as such 
to a certain interest in it, by the odehhaarn-ret. If the Udalman sells his land, 
the next of kin, one after another, may redeem it, by paying, within five years, 
the mo»ey wtiich it was sold for- • 

Farms generally, according to Mr, Laing, comprise three divisions ; the 
enclosed or infield, for the grain, potato, and best grasses; the pasturage 
mark, or outfield, and the detached seater pasture-land, which appertains to the 
farms; but which is sometimes thirty or to forty distant ; on the latter 

chalets are erected much in the Swiss manner, and the cattle are pastured 
on the seater for three or four months in summer. A farm of average 
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size comprises a])Otit 290 acres, exclusive of the seater. About 148 acres 
of wliich are enclosed as infield, and one-third may be said ta yield corn 
and ])otatoes, the* remainder being under grass. The outfield is usually but 
in part cleared of wood, fenced off, and j)loughed only in plots. The Iiousemen 
or cotters, paying froili tliree to four specie dollars each of rent, and working for 
about eight skillings (threepence) a day and their food, have their houses and 
spots of land in tlie outfield. On such a fcrrn, there are about twenty cows, 
seven horses, and twenty to forty slicep and goats. Tiie cattle are well shel- 
tered in winter, tlie cow-houses are floored with wood^ and even lightetl by glass 
windows : the cows were attended to by women. The rer^, value was stated at 
200 specie dollars a year; the taxes comprising tithe,# poor- rate, ajad othef 
direct assessments, but exclusive of tlie excise, amounted to about thirty-six rix 
specie dollars. Tlie value of ordinary estates varies from 2500 to 4500 specie 
dollars, or 5G5/. to 1065/. sterling. The dwelling-houses of all classes are gene- 
rally built of wood, comfortable, and well adaj)tcd to the climate. • 

There are in most of the inliabitefl distiicts public granaries, in wliich the 
farmers may deposit their surpli^.s corn. In case of need they arc also supplied 
with a loan of grain. Those who deposit grain receive 12^ per cent of increase 
over die quantity of corn deposited for a twelvemonth, on the corn being re- 
delivered. Those who borrow are made to replace the quantities lent, with trhe 
25 per cent in addition ut tlic end of the year. 

Quantities of Seod-corn used, IVodiiee of Corn, nii<l the Number of Stdekof various kinds, 
ill eaeli Country or Dlsliict of Norwiiy. 


niSTUlCTS 

Produre, aftrr rkdurting the Srod-coni, Quantity of; 

Sc' il-corn, atid T«)Tal Quantity. ' 



S T 0 U K. 



Wheat. 

6 

Barley. 

. ! 

i> ~ 1 

:r c Oat«. 

7? o ; 

Peas. 


IJ orsrg. 

Cattle. 

Sheep. 

RufitJ. 

Swine. 

Rriii- 

dftr. 


idr. 

tdr. 

tdr. 

tdr, t<l r. 

tdr. 

tdr. 

run hr. t 

rirnhr. 

nrubr. 

umhr. 

niiihr. 

nnihr. 

Aec'rtihuu!>.. 

H3(l 

Itt.rtis 


12,717 I:t2,til2 

0,.5I1 

nio,7HO 

0,851 

:t3,.5s8 

30,210 

924 

7,024 

3 

SniH/ilcliiioT] 

21 M 

10,23ii 

Hi, OH.! 

VAi 11 1,221 

0,22 .» 

151,82,5 

8,t);)4 

27,3.54 

20..597 

2 1 9 

5,202 


lU'iluiuurk . . 

22(i 

11.123 

30,077 

87,* 01 <i.’j,l.07 

0,.575 

102,<N12 

10,133 

60,781 

7tM<M 

10,371 

0,77.5 


(niristiau... 

Ih!) 

H,7li3 

SI2,22‘I 

.'il,3dd, K.A-OO 

3,9.54 

133,289 

12, .533 

<8,002 

80,084 

22,009 

7, .521 


Hudokeriul . 

1 lU(i 

2,U3(1 

10, no 

13.002 48,222 

2,186 

120,529 

5,870 

2ti,79l 

33,293 

0,072 

4,230 


JarlMberg it 




i 









Ijaiirwig.. 

23t;s 

.'>,1)30 

1.3,.'i:>l 

4(»i: 71,170 

337, 

130,583 

5,103 

19,772 

17,000 

103 

4,50J> 


Bratsberg . . 

031 


3<MU)2 

3,100 20,234 

1.51 

14.5,908 

4,121 

25,848 

.50,183 

5,903 

3,332 

. 1 

& 




•• 





» 




Rstaby^dtl 

IIM 

I,7(J‘» 

22,300 

11, SS,-) 0,000 

3 

110,913 

3,230 

21,030 

40,492 

0,9.57 

2,009 


lastor and 













A1a)]d;d 


1,.V»7 

0,7 Hi 

10,011 35,788 

3 

0.5,899 

2,8.'>5 

20,052 

40,954 

7,039 

1,032 


Stavanuur.. 

4t> 

2,OK5l 

0,724 

4.5/8 108,181 

.. 

88,981 

0,782 

30,915 

91,521 

1 1,250 

3,334 

1 

Town ui Ber- 




1 









gen 



N 

12 70 


350 

147 

V.5 

550 

^ 3 

121 


Lower Btn - 






• 





C. 


geitbuiiM. . 


130 

4,712 

21,473 02,71.5 

2 

92,7{:0 

5,001 

03,314 

113,102 

1 1 ,770 

4,0.58 


Upper ditto. 

lU 

t>‘17 


61,043 

20 

111,197 

7,134 

08,123 

99,796 

23,(Hi2 

7,2:i.5 


Kutiisdal... . 

2{t 

44.1 

21,0 1.0 

11,780 110,860, 

7 

93,7.07 

7,810 

53,914: 

1 99,304 

2.1,104 

0,170 

1 

Lowr. Ur.m- 


9 


1 1 





1 




tlieiin .. .. 

4U 

i,ot;7 

20,2.01 

17,*0d’ 70,800 

108 

152,2.18 

7,208 

41,049 

59/06 

11,287 

0,539 

389 

Upper ditto. 

20(i 

1,010 

1H,034 

2,212 88 ,.502 

021 

152,030 

0,938 

29,253 

58,783 

12,702 

4,520 

2,141 

Noi'tLilaiid.. 

.. 


21,d;3 

7,738 4,202 


40,1.58 

5,879 

3.5,272 

64,03; 

17,100 

3,073 

3,785 

Finmark . . . 


^ 31M) 

jia 




11,940 

2,914 

10,091 

40,044 

11,022 

l,2r>4 

75.904 

Total. Ue- 




1 



113,103 

044,414 1,028,915 

181,518 

79 874' 

' 82,22.5 

d nr ting deed 

am 

! 

407, .'•04 

209,01.5 1,017,175 

20,703 

2,021,941 

— — — 


V 




Total seed 

13*3 

1 H,003 

82,211 

[ 54,(«1 205,412 

0,.511 

1 .100,174 



X 




Total i iivu . . 

o.<7ol rruM 

480,7101 

;i .'3,000 l,2K2..587 

.^^04 2,331, 11.5 


. 







STATISTICS OF NOHWAY- 
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In some parts of Norway, the inner rind of the fir-trcc is kiln-dried and 
ground, mixed with meal, and made into bread. 

The horned cattle of Norway are small. The cows yield rich milk, which con- 
stitutes, with its butter and cheese, much of the food of the people. 

Goats are bred in considerable numbers, and are said tef be more numerous 
than sheep. Hogs are not generally reared. Tlie horses are of an inferior 
breed, but hardy. 

Government. — The constitution of Norway combines the principles of 
monarchy and democracy. Nobilitv was abolislied in 1821 , and the legislative 
body or Diet, called the Storlhhigy consists of two houses: the Lai/thing and 
Cxlehihifig^ or upper and lower houses. 

The Council of State forms the ministry of the kingdom of Norway. The 
Secretaries of State arc not members. A Minister of State and two Counsellors of 
State, who change alternately every year, reside at tlie Royal Court at Stock- 
holm : the others compose the Regency at Christiana. Although the King of 
Sweden is King of Norway, the latter is perfectly independent of tlie former. 

The Council of State at Stockholm consists of a Minister of State, two Coun- 
sellors of State, and a Secretary of State. 

The Council of State at Christiana consists of the Governor-general of* the 
kingdom : the head of the departments of Finance, Commerce, and Customs ; 
tlic head of the department of Religion ; the head of the departments of tlie 
Navy and the Army : the head of the department of Justice and Police ; and the 
head of the department dc la Revision. 


Population of each County or District of Norway, in the Years 182 o and 1835 . 


COUNTIES OR 

DISTRICT S. 

1 

1 





18.15 




— 

TOTA r.. 

! lOiral Uistrirtti. 

Towush ps. 

i 

I . 

XeTAL. 

Males. 

Females. ! 

TOTAL. 

Male.x. 

Females. 

TOTAL. 

M .lies. 

Temales. 

TOTA I.. 

Ageri>huus 

i 

.•M.AOS 

35.255), 

O'l 'i'll 

12,.i5;i: 

12,153 

25.(105 

47,120 

17.712 

91,832 

Smauluhnen 


27,137 

1 27,550- 

51,f;5)3 

5.370 

.5,227 

10,003 

32,513 

32,783 

05,2510 

Ilt'deniark 

! 7I,M!S 


40.5M7| 

75),725) 




38,792 

40,5)37 

79,729 

ChriNtian 

1 

4(;,r,«,i> 

4S,325» 

94,9V‘ 

1. ; 

120 

2.54 

40,727 

48,4.55 

9.5,182 

Budiikk.riid 

1 7<M."n 

32,-1(Jl 

1 .13.535 

0.5, 5)5)0 

5,05).5 

.5,05).5 

10,75)0 

37 5.00 

.19,230 

70,780 

Jarlsberg and Luurwig .. 



I 21,NSM 

48,721 

3,7Jr 

4.3 i 1 

8,0.18 

27,500 

29,199 

50,755) 

Brataberg 

ri7,720 

25), 200 

[ .10,1.1.1 

.55),-10» 

3,5)22 

4.470 

8,35)2 

.13,191 

34,003 

07,794 

Nedenees and Raabygdcl . 

'ii,;r24 

20,251 1 

1 2O,N00 

41,117 

2,900 

3,501 

0,107 

23.217 

24,307 

47,584 

Liitter and Maiidal 


2I,24:ij 

22,274 

4.1,517 

5,. 539 

0.422 

11,5)01 

20,782 

28,(15)0 

.5.5,478 

Stavanger 

r>7,'nn 

30,411 

30,072 

01,383 

2,91.1 

3,378 

0,291 

33,324 

34,3.50 

07,074 

City of Bergen . 

•2(),K41 

^ . r 



10,00.5 

12,171 

22,839 

10,00.5 

12,174 

22,8.19 

Lower BergefUmua..'. ... 

74,G(i2 

■ 42,] S‘) 

-13,400 

H5,.55)5 

.... 


.... 

42,189 

43.400 

8.5,55).5 

Upper ditto , .f 

03,7H‘) 

31,000 

.10,080 

7O,t70 

.... 



34,05)0 

30,080 

70,77)1 

llumsdul 

C 1,1 Til 

3.3, 050 

35,15)0 

05). 140 

1,073 

1,';25) 

3,002 

3.5,023 

.17,119 

72,742 

Lower Drontheim 

71,178 

.13,128 

,11,151 

07,282 

5,093 

0,00.5 

12,3.58 

.18,821 

40,819 

79,010 

Upper ditto 

r>‘2,4‘)4 

20,378 

30,170 

.55),S.54 

.... 



29,378 

30,170 

.55),854 

'Northland 

f»*2,K:il 

28,377 

30,147 

.58,:,24 

112 

’ ’i27 

2.19 

28, .#89 

30,274 

.58,70.1 

Fiamarl 

;io,r>2H 

17,040 

17,701 

3.5,3 1 1 

1.098 

1 ,00.5 

2,103 

18,7.18, 

18,700 

37,504 

Total 

1,051, 31 8 

523,023 

' .541,903 1,005,825! 

1 01,4.50l 07,-543 

129,002 


009, 44o! 

X 


"W 
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R,ank and Professions of tlie Inhabitants of Norway, in tlic Year 


Owners of 
Lant). 


UU KAL DlSTKlC'l'S. 


Agershiius 

Smaalclincn 

Hcdcmurk 

Ctiristian 

Bud-«^(!rud 

Jarlsberg and Laurwig . 

Brntsburg 

Nedeiisoff aud Katib- 

ygdel 

Liatorand Mandul...... 

Stavanger 

Lower Bergenbuus 

Upper 

Ronisdal 

liOwer Drontheim 

Upper ditto 

!Norihland 

Fiitmark 

Total 


TOWNSHIP S. 


1,480 
4,2-iri l, 3 (ir, 



Cbristiaiiia.. 
Moss 


PredcrickMtMil . 
l^dericshald . . 

Urammen 

Kongsberg 

Laurwig 

Skien 

Arcndal 

Cbristiansaiul... 

Maudal 

Stavanger 

Bergen 

Gh'istiau sound . 
JDruutheim 


Public Officers. 


i;j0 33 7n 

114 1) IG 

l4Ji 24 fi 

•A) iG !»(;•' 

133 7G 10 

lU) 48 43 

411 i» K 


1,282 1 
G22 31 
l,3r,{l 3 

1.707 •• 
1,1 r>4 2 

l,()‘> 3 'li:;ri 8 
G7G 43 


5 .V 2 I 3^387 '201 


• 11!) 28 1 4 

i rj3 G3 4G *. 

."»7 r,o I 1 

! 83 31 I 2 

r>r> 32 8 I, 

! ‘Mi t:0 I 28 

' 17 101 j .. 

i 17 :*4 I 17 

__*•** 'lOO 1 l»l. ' 

Burghers who hold 
Burgher Briefs. 


a s'* 

^ a ts 


203 2,070 

371 1,400 

1 4,122 

. . 1,3!>H 

148 3,'J7‘J 

2,108 2,3(M) 

202 2,031 




Total 

Total of other Town- 
ships 


10-\!)4!) hi 405 1 3(i3 .'ilO 


12 <),on 2 i 111 I 558 I 3^0 I 01 <J 
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CHAPTER IX. 

COMMERCIAL' LEGISLATION AND CUSTOMS TARIFF pF NORWAY. 

The fiscal and commercial legislation of Norway has been maintained on fal- 
lacious principles which owe their origin, in a great part, to the special privileges 
formerly granted to traders in the towns of Bergen and Trondheim, which 
once belonged to tJie Ha iscatic league. Those privileges were afterwards 
obtained by traders in (Christiania and some other towns ; and the merchants and 
shopkeepeis all over NoVway are obliged to be licensed burgesses of Bergen, or 
of other privileged towns. These monopolists pay a tax to these towns, by which 
means each trader, or shopkeeper, secures within the circle attached to his shop, 
or trading-place, tlie sole right of buying or selling. 

Another cause of unsound commercial and fiscal legislation, arose not so 
much for protection to home-made manufactures, for these, except the coarse 
articles u^orn in the farmers^ houses, but from the fallacious idea that the best 
way to raise the revenue and relieve the landowner was to levy high duties on 
all goods imported into the country, and upon timber, and some other articles 
when exported. 

The rates of duty in the several tariffs passed during the sittings of the 
Storthing ; which both in the Lay thing and Odelslhing consists chiefly of the 
owners of the soil, have always been disproportionately high. 

The members of the Storthing are not, however, more in error than the 
members <if other legislative assemblages ; for they quote in defence of their tariff 
those of England, France, and America. The tariff lately passed by the Storthing 
of 1842, will remain in force for two years from the 1st of January, 184:1. 
By this tarilF the following articles of British manufactures have been all 
subjected to greatly increased, and on many to prohibited duties : viz. — 

Bobinets, lenoes, gauzes, &c., calicoes unbleached, to above 25 per cent ; 
cotton braces to above 75 per cent; brhzicrs' and coppersmiths^ wares of all 
descriptions to 150 per cent ; hardware, Birmingham and Sheffield wares of all 
descriptions from 20 to 100 per cent ; iron wares, of all kinds unpolished to 
from 100 to 125^ per cent iron wares of every description polished or cast 150 to 
300 per cent ; pewter and Britannia metal wares of all descriptions to various 
and much higher duties than formerly ; woollen manufactures of all descriptions 
to above 25 per cent; writing-paper to above 50 per cent; paper-liangings to 
above 60 per cent; buttons, horn and bone, to above 100 per ce>it; needles to 
above 25 per cent; teas black and green to above 45 per cent; all articles manu- 
factured, to various higher duties than those of any previous tariff; china wares, 
various higher duties ; rUm and spirits of all kinds to above 25 per cent. 
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Among those, which chiefly affect British manufactures, on which the duties 
have been so much enhanced as to amount in most cases to a prohibition, with a 
table of the old and new duty, showing the relative increase, are the following. 


Ll ST^OF ART IC L KS. 


Per Centage 
which the duty 
bears to the 
Invoice Value. 

jpld Duty 
ih Norway 
Currency. 

New Duty 
in Norway 
Currency. 

nobinets, lacrn, gaiizcp, &c 

.per Ib. 

percent. 

0 

40 

spd. 

1 

■k. 

0 

CalicoeB unbleached 

C. do. 

SO to 80 

0 

10 

0 

20 

Ditto blo tched 

... do. 

CO to 100 

0 

40 

0 

40 

Ditto striped 

. . . do. 

80 to 1‘20 

0 

40 

0 

40 

Cotton printed 

. . do. 

.SO to 80 

0 

40 

0 

40 

(iiiiltH 

. .. do. 

.•iO to 100 

0 

40 

0 

40 

Piistianh uiiil corduroys 

. .. ao. 

‘10 125 

0 

40 

0 

40 

Cotton braceH 

... do. 

40 to GO 

0 

40 

0 

72 

' Mraziors' work of all kinds 

. . . do. 

.... « 

0 

12 

0 

20 

Hardware and iron goods of the coarser kind, unpolished do. 

100 to 200 

0 

2 

0 

4 

Ditto rough polished 

.. do. 

l.'iO to 250 * 

0 

r> 


K 

Ditto linely polished.. 

.. do. 


0 

28 

0 

40 

Jruu oustings finely polished 

. . do. 

150 to 500 

0 

5 1 

0 

48 

Pewter and Britannia inetal wares 

.. do. 


0 

5 I 

0 

12 

Woollen goods, the coarser kinds, carpets, blankets, &c, 

.. do. 

75 to ’ 12^0 

0 

20 

i 0 

25 

Writing paper 

. . do. 


0 

4 

1 0 

6 

Paper hangings 

.. do. 


0 

4 

i 

H 

Account books 

. . do. 


0 

t! 

0 

(| 

Hum and spirits of all kinds per quart of .'»p ciibin 

inches 


0 

I 1 

1 

IH 


Pkicks of the following Articles in Groat Hritain, coniparod witli tlio Diiti(‘s in Norway. 




• 



Weight in 

Cost P 

rice 

Diit^ 



DESCRIPTION. 



Norwegian 

in 



in 







Pounds. 

Etigl.inil. 

N( 

I way. 


inch 

yards. 



s. 


£ 

s. 

rf. 

1 Piece 20 

unbleached calico 

<>3 Norwegian 1b. 

10 ;V 

0 10 

G 

0 

7 

10 

Ditto 

2(; 

ditto 

. GG 

ilo. 

13 

0 13 

V 

0 

lOfrfJ 

Ditto 

30 

ditto 

. G1 

do. 

114 

0 J.5 

3 

0 

in 

8 

Ditto 

30 

ditto 

. GG.5 

do. 

10 

0 17 

10 

0 

1 1 

3 

Ditto 

30 


. G1 

do. 

IXJ 

0 17 

<> 

0 

14 

0 

Ditto 

31; 

ditto 

. G4.J 

do. 

20i 

1 1 

G 

0 

15 

4 

Ditto 

30 

ditto 

. (id 

do. 

22 

1 ‘5 

0 

0 

IG 

G 

Ditto 

30 

ditto 

. .5Ki 

do. 

24 

1 G 

G 

0 

IS 

0 

Ditto 

30 

bleached calico 


do. 

‘.'•i 

0 II 

4 

0 

14 

3 

Ditto 

3t) 

ditto 

. (>.3 

do. 

14 

I I 

0 

I 

0 

9 

Ditto 

33 

ditto 

. G3i 

do. 

IG 

1 2 

G 

1 

3 

G 

Ditto 


common print 

. 2H 

do. 

3d 

0 5 

10 

0 

5 

3 

Jlitto 


ditto 

. 2K 

do. 

4 

0 7 

G 

0 

G 

0 

Ditto 


ditto 

. 2K 

do. 

4-5 

0 10 

G 

0 

G 

0 

Ditto 


ditto 

. 2H 

do. 


0 15 

0 

0 

7 

G 

Ditto 


furniture prints 

. 82 

do. 

15 

1 7 

0 

1 

2 

0 

Ditto 


ditto 

. Nl 

do. 

JG 

2 0 

(1 

I 

3 

G 

Ditto 

7-8 

cnmtnou ditto 

. 2H 

do. 

4 

1 3 

G 

0 

ti 

0 

Ditto 

.%4 

striped cotton. 

. 47 

do. 


1 8 

0 

1 

10 

9 

Ditto 

r>-4 

ditto 

. 4G4 

do. 

Tk 

1 G 

0 

1 

7 

0 

Ditto 

.^-4 

ditto 

. 4G 

do. 

18 

1 7 

G 

J 

7 

0 

Ditto 

.'i-4 

ditto 

. m 

do. 

IKA 

] 8 

0 

I 

10 

» 

Ditto 

5-4 

gray awaiisdown 

. 10.5 

do. 

28 

2 12 

0 

2 

7 


Ditto 

5-4 

ditto 

. 40 

do. 

JG 

2 3 

10 

I 

3 

G 

Ditto 

.5-4 

jean 

. 47 

do.«; 

24^4 

1 17 

2 

1 

IG 

0 

Ditto 

.5-4 

satimt . 

. 3G 

do. 

20 

1 10 

0 

1 

10 

t» 

Ditto 

.5-4 

blue salanpore 

. .5Hi 

•» do. 

23 

1 14 

0 

I 

14 

G 

Ditto 

.5-4 

twisted cotton 

. 28 

do. 

HI 

0 1/} 

G 

0 

7 

v» 

Ditto 

5-4 

corduroy 

. • 1 

do. 

1 

0 1 

0 

0 

0 

10 

Ditto 

5-4 

fustian 

. 1 

do. 

1 

0 J 

3 

0 

1 

4 

Ditto 

s 

moleskin 

. 12G 

do. 

50 

3 13 

G 

3 

15 

0 

Ditto 

I 

ditto 

. lOGA 

do. 

4!»d 

4 8 

4 

3 

13 

6 

Ditto 

1 

ditto 

. G.5 

do. 

3(i 

3 10 

!) 

2 

14 

0 

Ditto 

1 

velveteen 

. 41 

do. 

2( k 

2 12 


1 

il 

r> 

1 Dozen 

cotton braiuis 


per^ozen 


0 3 

0 


6 

4 

Ditto 


cotton quilts 


do. 


0 7 

G 

0 

5 

3 

Ditto 


blankets 


lb. 

52 

5 5 

0 

1 

19 

0 

Ditto 


flushing 

1 

do. 

3 

0 4 

0 

0 

2 

3 

Ditto 


pilot cloth^ 

. 1 

do. 

2 

0 5 

0 

0 

1 

0 

Ditto 


carpets 

. 3G 

do. 

G3 

4 14 

0 

2 

17 

G 

Ditto 


ditto 

. .30 

do. 

58 

3 10 

0 

2 

3 

6 

Ditto 


iron bastings 


do. 

12 

0 1 

0 

0 

0 

9 

Ditto 


ditto 


do. 

12 

0 G 

0 

0 

7 

d 

Ditto 




do. 

12 

0 14 

0 

1 

2 

0 


The foregoing is a list of British manufactures most saleable in ^orway, showing- the 
relative proportion which the 2 )resent duties bear to the C(\st price of the article in England. 

The light dues have at the same time been increased 15 per'ceut, and tJie tonnage dues 
17 per cent. 
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GENERAL NORWEGIAN TARIFF OF IMPORT DUTIES. 


ARTIC LES. 


Import 

Duty. 


r.<l. ak. 

Agarictu. lb. 0 2 

Alltfpictt do. (I 2} 

Almondtff and almond-paste or flour do. 0 5 

Aloe*, amber, aiiafcx^tida, unwrought 0 3 

wrought 1 40 

Ambergiia .<^z. 0 GH 

Aniae lb. 0 3 

»tar 1 0 5 

Antimony and arsenic 0 1 

. »iu»carie8* drugs, prepared « 10 per cent 

Ashes of woods, weeds, &c., and asphaltuiu. lb. 0 0^ 

Balsams, as Riga balsam, including the 

bottle do. 0 2^ 

Bark, cassia and cinnamon 0 10 

Peruvian , cascarilla, and other kintt^ 

used for medicine .lb. 0 2^ 

Baskfit-work, of twigs, not twisted or 

barked do. 0 

barked do. 0 12 

twisted do. 0 72 

Beds or pillows, filled with feathers do. 0 H 

—— filled with down ...do. U 30 

Beansmeal barrel 0 72 

Beef, fresh, salted, or corned lb. 0 1 

— — smoked, dried, d:c do. 0 JJ- 

Beer of all kinds, as porter, ale, &.c qiiart 0 4 

Bellows, lackered each 0 21 

unlackered do. 0 k 

Birds, alive : 

' gep *e and turkeys do. 0 12 

ducks aud fowls .do. 0 r> 

other do. O H 

— — dead : 

fresh and salted lb. 0 2 

smoked or otherwise prepared do. 0 C 

Blacking in cakes, jsrs, case.M, or other* 

wise, including package do. 0 4 

Blankets, of hair, or mixed with other 

materials do. 0 G 

•— of wool do. 0 27) 

Blinds, painted do, 0 f»5 

Bloodstone do. o 1 

Boats 25 per cent 

Buhinets, laces, linen. See., wove or knitted 

of thread, silk, or cotton lb. 1 U 

Bones, of animals free 

Bone, coal (ivory black j ..]b. 0 1 

Bunemeul, or powder do. 0 1-20 

Bone (whale) split do. 0 6 

Books, printed, bound, nr unbound . • free 

account-books lb. 0 9 

pocket, of leather ,..do. 0 48 

Borax Mo. 0 :i 

Bouillon cakes do. 0 18 

Boxes, not otherwise enumerated 25 per cent 

Buxwoi.J , free 

Box, work-boxes, ladies' etuis, &c lb. 0 72 

Braces, of all sorts do. 0 52 

Brandy, of corn, and all other sorts what- 
erer. pure or mixed, without reference 

to strength qt. 0 18 

Brass, bronzed, gilt, vaiifiished or pla*ed 
buttons, as poluhed brasswork. 

—— other work* •» plated cnnpersraiths' 
work, manufactures, combined with 
zinc or tin, pay duty as if brass aloue. 

Brass or brasswork unwrought, or old 

and only fit for resmclting 1b. 0 1 

— » plates and wire (not plated) do. 0 4 

- — plated or gilt, as plated copper plates. 

netiing do. 0 16 

— — manumetures ; 

> bells, bearers, and other parts of ma- 
chinery, door plates, kettles and pans, 

Docks, hing^, moi .ars, Jjwa* harps. 


ARTICLES. 


Import 

Duty. 


swivels for furniture, nails, cast whole 

as well as with iron handles &c lb. 

Brass polished, as thimbles aud sewing 
rings, buttons, with or without stones, 
snuflers, candlesticks, trays, knobs 
with screw, hooks with screw, rings 

with screw, &c. &c do. 

Bread, of wheat, or mixed with other grain, 

either hard jt soft w..do. 

— - rye or otl>er sorts do. 

Bricks, common, as well 09 double, fire- 
proof bricks, clinkers, See. . . 1 1000 

Bristles lb. 

Brooms of birch do. 

Bronze powder. .do. 

work. — See Brasswork. 

Brushes or brushmakers' work, set’ in un- 
polished or painted wood or iron ....1b. 

polished or lackered wood do. 

Ill bone, horn, or other material, ex- 
cepting fine pencils or paint brushes ..do. 

pencils or paint brushes, set in 

quills, do. 

Butter do. 

Buttons of burn, boue, cocus, or wood . . . .do. 

glass do. 

iron or steel, all kinds do. 

covered with silk thread, cotton, wool, 

or camel’s hair as fringework. 

Cacao do. 

Caines, rushes, bamboos do. 

cleaned do. 

twisted or plaited work -...do. 

Camphor do. 

Caudles, stearine, not tallow, wax, aud 

spermaceti, and other kinds do. 

Canary-seed do. 

Capers, ill casks do. 

in glass do. 

Cards, playing, prohibited. 

Curdainoms do. 

Caraway-seed do. 

Carriages and wheelwrights’ work : 

children’s carriages each 0 

working carl of four wheels 3 

ditto of two wheels 1 

other carriages four-wheeled. 

— — carriage or landau 50 

basket and other seat carriages, with 

calechc each 16 

without caljche do. 10 

four-wheeled 

others with caleche, and either 

loose or fast Vront do. 30 

— o. wit houi caleche do. 20 

two-wheeled of all kinds do. 8 

sledge Carriages do. 15 

sledges do. 2 

other wheelwrights’ c.irriage work.. ..do. 25 

Castor lb. 0 

CaU'Cbu do. 0 

Cattle, homed, large and small, alive . . . .each 2 

— sucking-calves 

Caviare lb. 

Cedar-wood 

Cement barrel 

Chalk, red, and rod stone lb. 

Charts, laud or sea *. 

Cheese lb. 

Chestnuts do. 

Chips for bookbinders’ shoemakers' aid 

scabbards do. 

mats for floors • ‘do. 

ditto hats, as all kinds of chip-malting, 

not otherwise enumerated do. 


r.d. sk. 


a 


24 

3 

3 

0 


06 

0 

2 

3 


3 

03 

3 

32 

8 

8 

2 

l» 

28 

20 

1 

9(1 

(1 

GO 


0 

0 

0 

1 

60 

0 

GO 

Oi 

0 

free 
0 IG 
free 
0 3.5 

0 0 > 

free 

0 


a 




(continued) 
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NORWEGIAN TARIFF. 


ARTICLES. 


Import 

Duty. 


r.d. 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 


fik. 

12 

H 

10 

2 

Ok 

2 

7 


Chips, bat^kets ....do. 

— wouileu boxes Ib. 

ChnColate ...do. 

Cider qr. 

Citrons, fresh each 

Ciay or chalk pipei!i, including the package. Ib. 

Cloves, spice do. 

Clothes, or apparel and dresses, sewed, not 
enumerated elsewhere, are rated as 
the material of which it is made, with 
an addition of fiO per rent; it they 
consist of various materials, they are 
rated according to the material of 
which they miwtly consist, Avith the 
AO per cent. Clothes or woven goods, 
vr single parts of clo.hes, em- 
broidered, or with silver and gold 
lace, with an addition ot 100 per cent. 

woven goods or ribbons. i . . « 

of silk, wove in with giisa or metal 

thread, as on silk wares 

■ — of silk, in combination with other 

m-iterials ; viz., of cotton and silk .. ..lb. 0 

— other materials do. 0 

of cotton and flax do. 0 

wool and cotton or flax do. 0 

sewed or made up, as the material 

whereof they arc made, with 5U per 
cent additional duty. 

Coal cwt. 0 2 

jet, wrought as buttons, beads, 

buckles, ike H:. 1 40 

Cocoa-nuts each 0 2 

Coffee, in shell or not Ib. 0 3 

—— roasted, or imitations of forbiiblcn 

—— mills, in wooden cases each 0 12 

Coins fret^ 

Colouring, (or brandy qt. 0 M 

Colours ami dyes : 

white lead, dry or in oil lb. 0 

umber, English red, dodcukop do. 0 

carmine do. 2 

— — lampblack * do. 0 

*— — chalk, ground do. o 

litharge or minium do. 0 

ochre do. 0 

— — orlean mildria do. 0 

- ' — ■ gamboge .....do. 0 

- — Spanish green do. 0 

— ultramarine do. 2 


41 

HO 

36 

25 


?4 

ftO 

I 

04 

8 

A 

0 


— — umber 

cinnabar . . . 

. do. 
.dr. 

0 

1 

1 

25 

for puiiitiiig : 

— — chalks 

.do. 

0 

10 

Indian ink aud robuir made of juice 

not otherwise euumerated 

• do. 

0 

112 

paint iMixes, with colours, &c 

.do. 

0 

16 

— — - for dyeing ; 

cochineal 

.do. 

0 

20 


ARTICLES. 


circutue do. 0 0 2-3 

~ — indigo, Prcurli blue, prince’s blue ...do. 0 20 

— - Erazil, ilreslau red do. 0 

quercitron bark do. 0 

asfllower (wild safran) llor cartami ...do. 0 

sumach do.« 0 

other colours used in painting or 

dyeing do. 0 0 

all prepared in oil, except white lead, 

likewise varnishes do. 0 4 

Combs of tortoiseshells, as tortoisesliell 
work; 

ivory, as ivory work. i 

bone or born do. 0 48 

wood do. 0 .30 

If the abovetuentloned rotubs are in- 
laid with pe.irU, steel, &c., are rated 
ns if they only consisted of tiirtoise- 
shtdl, ivory, bone, horn, or wood. 

Confectionary....^* do. 0 12 

Coopers* work (eiaepting staves and bot- 
tom « of casks) 25 per cent 

Cupper, black copper, as well as old cop- 
per only fit for resroelting 0 2 

— — bars aud plates, rolled or hammered 


copper bottoms. Cupper sheets, bolts, 

nails, and wire lb. 

Cupper sheets, plated do. 

smiths’ work, unpolished do. 

ditto polished or lacketed do. 

ditto plated * ..do. 

Coral, raw or not worked do. 

worked into beads or otherwise do. 

Coriander seed do. 

t^ordage. — See Ropemakers’ work. 

Cork 

— — cut into bottle corks without suttiugs 

and corksoles Ib. 

‘ bottle corks with settings do. 

Corn, ungroiinC.. 

buckwheat barrel 

barley m do. 

outs do. 

wheat t .# 1 . do. 

peas do. 

muixe do. 

mult of all kinds do. 

rye do. 

Corn, ground as grits : 

buckwheat barrel at 10 

barley, whole do. 14 

ditto, half do. 11 

ditto, pearl ...9. .lb. 

oat grits I barrel at 11 

ground as meal or flour ; 

buckwheat, beaus, or peas U.^pund 

barley do. 

ditto at Bodse aud Transoe districts... do. 

outs do. 

ditto. Ht Biidse and Transoe districts, .do. 

wheat and potatoes do. 

rye do. 

ditto, at Roilse and Transoe districts, .do. 

mixed, of various kinds together, is 

rated as that which pays the highest 
duty. 

Cotton .....11). 

yarn, not dyed or twdsted, do, 

di'to, not dyed, but twisted do. 

• ditto, dyed do. 

goods ; 

laces, bobincts, muslin, blonds, li- 
nen, crapes, net, wove or knitted do. 

— shirting or cloths, unbleached 

ditto, bleached or printed, not other- 
wise enumerated do. 

wadding do. 

C nibs’ eyes do. 

Cream of tartar do. 

Cucumbers, salted quarter 

pickled. Jt: lb. 

Currants do. 

Curry powder do. 

Dates do. 

Down do. 

Dresses, ladies’, 50 per cent to be added 
^ to the duty on the material of which 
it is made. 

if composed of different materials do. 

Dye plants or herbs, not otlicrwise enu- 
merated do. 

Dyewoods, Pernambuco wood in logs do. 

ditto in shavings cut or ground do. 

Brazil wood, Campechy, fustic, san- 
dal wood, 8t. Martha’s wood and all 

other dyewondil in logs . . . . .^ 

Earths, white Cola earth, English earthy 
pipeclay, polisbitig earth, pnn.'elain’s 
earth, sugar earth, trippels and all 
other earths aud clay not otherwisa 

enumerated 

Earthenware, common and all kinds: 

vessels of clay lb. 

glazed or painted do. 

— — fine or flintwares as porcelain 

Terralitb do. 

Egss do. 

Ebony ^ 


Import 

Duty. 

r.d. sk. 


JG 

8 

20 

28 

3 

72 

1 

free 


8 

30 


30 

24 

72 

45 

72 

45 

45 

108 
0 . 
100 , 
1 

108 

9 

9 

33 

7 

3 

16 

10 


.11). 

0 

Ok 

.do. 

0 

6 

.do. 

0 

10 

.do. 

0 

12 

.do. 

1 

0 

.do. 

0 

20 

.do. 

0 

40 

.do. 

0 

5 

.do. 

0 

4 

.do. 

u 


rter 

0 

30 

.Ib. 

0 

5 

.do. 

0 

3 

.do. 

0 

36 

.do. 

0 

4 

.do. 

0 

15 

.do. 

2 ^ 

0 

.do. 

0 

oi 

.do. 

0 

Ok 

.do. 

0 

5 

.do. 

0 

OMO 


firee 

Ok 

2 


0 5 

0 14 

free 

Engines, fire 10 per cent 

(continued) 
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ARTICLES. 


Import 

l>uty. 


Enginctt, nt/sam 

ICiigraviiiRB 

Elephants' teeth, not worked lb. 

worked up and not otberwiUe enu- 
merated do. 

Emery do. 

...each 

Eennelaeed lb. 

I'catbt ra for beds do. 

— ostrich's dressed do. 

other kinds do. 

Figs do. 

Fire box called FJatina firehoxcri iu lac- 

kei eil or other cases each 

without cases ' . 

I'riciiiins, such as luciiers and otlier 

chemical preparations includi.*^ the 

boxes ....II). 

Firewood .*..iathom 

Fireworks lb. 


r.d. 8k. 
free 
do. 


4(1 

OJ 

24 

3 

4 
0 
0 
24 

45 

15 


in 

15 

15 


Fish alive and fresh* 

pickled or spiced, as auchoiies. 

1am- 

Ib. 

0 

free 

c 


do. 

0 

3 

1 



u 

salted in barrel with pickle 

. . .barrel 
Ib, 

i 

0 

21 

04 



0 

co^illa 


0 

(4 


. . .barrel 

0 

30 

Flies, Spanish 

lb. 

0 

12 

Flint stone, cut 


0 

2 

Floats forfisliing-nt'ts 



free 


Floorcloths painted or stumped in oil 

coloni's lb. 

Flower.'., urtiiicial, of gaiiae or other mu- 

teriais do. 

Fowliiigpieces of every kind with butt 

emJJor other whe do. 

Fringes and borderitigs of camels' bair, 

thread, cotton, or wool . . do. 

Fringes and bordeiingsef silk or velvet, as 
silk goods. 

of silk and velvet in combination with 

camels’ hair, thread, cotton, or wool . . .do. 
Fruits, fresh : 

apples and pears .do. 

cherries, plums, and other tree 

fruits do. 

— dried, not otherwise enumerated . . ..do. 

in sugar, s>rup, spirits, or otherwise ..do. 

Fungus or punk do. 

Game, birds and other game, fresh ...... do. 

Garden plants, not otherwise enumerated, .do. 

Gallnuts do. 

(jinger, white or brown, powdered or • 

whole .......do. 

Goats and kids alive each 

Gold leaf, pure, in b> oks, including the 

weight of the book oz. 

imitation ditto do. 

iu bars or old, only fit for smelting 

——worked up, including wbat is set in it..oz. 

• in lace, in gold and silver thread, 

tresses, fringes, galloon , fkc. ^c., pure 

or half pure 1b, 

imitation do. 

Gloves do. 

Glue do. 

Glasses, burning ^ do. 

Globes 7 . 

Glassware : • 

bottles and flasks of green glass, 

for every quart’s contents 

medicines, phials, glass retorts, and 

bottles 1b. 

window glass do. 

■ plate glass, or looking-glass plated ..do. 

other glasswares do. 

where it is used exclusively as packages. 

Grapes lb. 

Grindstones, according to size 

■ — - or, per foot average each 


14 

n 

y 

4 

4 

3 

2 

n 

10 

10 

i 

free 

00 


0 

40 

Km 

2 

12 

free 


14 


0 
4 

a 

6 

free 
4 

2 to 70| 
24 


ARTICLES. 


Import 

Duty. 


r.d. sk. 


0 14 

0 5 

f)-ee 
0 12 
free 
0 IJ 

0 8 

0 I 


0 

5 

3G 

04 

24 
Drt 
10 
'.>0 
i 0 

free 
I 5 
free 
do. 

1 


04 

15 

0 2-5 

14 

4* 

4 

2 

a 

10 

•1 

8 


Gums, gum lac, all kinds. 

shellac lb. 

caoutchouc do. 

ditto worked up without mixture for 

other materials s do, 

others not enumerated do. 

Gypsum, raw 

burnt or powdered 100 

imagc‘8 or castings 

Hair, vegetable lb. 

— beaver, castor, hare, or rabbit do. 

horse, not curled do. 

ditto curled do. 

carnelhair do. 

htiniuu do. 

cattle', not curled do. 

-'—r*. cloth of l:or.<>chair, for sieves, ebair- 

covers, cVc... do. 

Hats, felt each 

■ lackered ’ do, 

silk do. 

other kinds do. 

Hartshorn, rasped, calcined, or piilve- 

ri/ed lb. 

Hay 

Heckles, small, of brass or iron, . . . pair 

ditto, large, for manufactures 

Hemp, uucarded 

carded lb. 

cedilla do, 

seed do. 

Hones of stun-. each 

Honey lb. 

cakes, gingerbread, &c do. 

Hoops J20 

\vof)d ) 00 

Hooks, fishing..... lb. 

and eyes do. 

Hops do. 

Spanish do. 

Horn, of reindeer, stags, or other similar 

animals, unrasped ' 

in plates lb. 

of cows, gouts, &c 

woiked up, and not otherwise enu- 
merated, to pay as turners’ work. 

Horses each 5 

Horseradish. lb. 0 

luk quart 0 

powder lb. 0 

printers’ do. 0 

lustriimeiits, musical ; 

grand pianos each 30 

forte pianos 

harps 

guitars ,.do. 

— —violins do. 

violoncello and contrubasso do. 

fagotta contrafagottu and serpenta ...do, 

fluti s, oboes, and clarionets do. 

trumpets, horns, bassoons, &c do. 

sign'd hori^s, Ac., pustliuras 

■ — •cymba’'! 

— "drums and tambours each 

mu.-ict^ instruments not classed in 

the above 20 per cent 

Other instruments not otherwise enu- 
merated, are to be rated according to 
the mati'rial of which they are com- 
posed — viz., brass iustrameuts us brass 
ware. 

Ivon and iron wares : 

pig iron and old iron, only fit for 

smelting 

castings : 

ballast iron sk^ppiuid 

cannons and mortars do. 

pots and kettles, tinned lb. 

other puts and kettles do. 

mortars, shuts, bombs, greuad:t‘t 

pipes, stoves, kitchen ranges, ovehs, 
plates, railings, and other castings, 

not otherwise enumerated do- 

(continued) 


free 
0 5 

free 


... do. 

20 

0 

. . .do. 

5 

0 

...do. 

0 

72 

. ..do. 

0 

30 

.. .do. 

1 

40 

. . .do. 

2 

0 

. . .do. 

0 

20 

... do. 

1 

0 

. . .do. 

0 

48 

. .pair 

2 

00 

1 .each 

4 

72 


free 

00 

00 

2 

1 


14 
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NORWEGIAN TARIFF, 


ARTIC LES. 


Iron, fine, as ba8>re]ieA flower- vases, busts 
fruit-plates, lamps, catulleHticks, mc- 
• dals, paper-spriugs, tru>8, perAinic- 

paas, waich-stands, lb. 

— — finer bijouterie warca\ as bracelets, 
breastpins, cbains, crosses, rings, seals, 

buckles, &c do. 

wrought Iron : 

- — bard bold skeppund 

— — plates, wrought or rolled, uiitiuned, 

I inch thick, and upwards lb. 

ditto, nfider ^ inch ihick do. 

— — tinned plates do. 

— — ships’ anchors, knees, and w'ater t is- 

tem-, chairs, &'C. of nil kinds .. .skeppund 

nails, 5 inch and upwards Ih. 

■ fi-inch to S-inch do. 

ditto, under it-inch do. 

tnble-kuives, with hnndlea of silver^. 

plated, or ivory, penk^jives, and in- 

Kors do. 

- other knives, as polished iron wares, 
surgical instruments of iron or steel 

with or without cases do. 

— other iron and steel ware, unpolishcfd, 
as borers, gauges, turning irons, lih s, 
rasps, coffee and grit mills, hainmers, 
choppers, plane-iious, hinges, scythes 
saws, Jews’-liarps, spade.s Imllast sho- 
vels, irons, shears, axes, &c., with - " 

without handles do. 

— ditto, polished, as fire-steels, tnn^ 
fire-shovels, pokers, hangings to 
swords, locks, snuffers, scissors, skates, 
spurs, buckles, knitting needles, su- 
gar nippers, awls, ^c. do. 

Isinglass «!o. 

Ivory black do. 

Joiners' work, with seats and cushions, 

of fir and pine do. 

of elm, ash, home woods, as well os 

veneer with those woods do. 

of mahogany and other foreign woods, 

as well as veneer with those woods . .do. 

if composed of various sorts of wood 

it is rated according to that which 
pays the highest duty, real nr imitation 
gilt poles and frames, as well as lac- 
kered dishes, bowls, and cases do. 

Juice of berries quart 

Juniper berries 11>. 

Kennesgrain (mineral) do. 

Lace, blond, bobitier, net, wove or tif 

thread, silk, or cotton do. 

Lamel berries do. 

leaves do. 

Lead, in pigs, or black and old lead, and 

only fit for resmeltiug do. 

in rolls or sheets »fo. 

pipes, pots, or other lead woi k not 

enumerated do. 

black, used for greasing niachiiiery,,. 

i&c do. 

black crucibles^ do. 

ditto pencils 8 inches long dozen* 

ditto over 8 iucbe.sto IG inches do. 

— ditto over IG inches to 24 inches . . . .do. 

And so on in proportion. 

sugar of lb. 

Leather.~See ijkiiis. 

Leave*, flowers, berries, and herbs, not 


Import 

Duly. 

r.d. s.k. 


ARTICLES. 


Import 
Dut} . 


r.d. sk. 


VI 

H 

0 

2 

34 

H 


4U 

1 


ll 

7 

0 3 IG 
10 

(» 

1 
1 

0.1 

1 


1 

OJ 

2 

4 

6 


otherwise enumerated .... 


0 

14 

Lemon acid . . . 



0 

GO 

——juice 



0 

3 

Lemons, fresh . . 



0 

Oi 

Lime, bimit . . . . 



0 

10^ 


and chalkstnne do. free 

Linen of flax or hemp yarn, not twisted 

or coloured .....1b. 0 8 

yarn cnloureiP do. 0 

twi^ted or thread not coloured do. 0 

ditto coloured do. 0 

Ribbons or tape as manufactures of 
cotton. 


10 

10 

12 


in 

4 

3 

G 

14 

14 

6 

3 

03 


free 

If) 

3- 

20 

2 


free 

4' 

2 

f'ee 


Linen, when not otherwise enume- 
rated. 

diaper, damask, and handkerchief*’ . . .1b. 0 

saddle girths do. 0 

sailcloth do. 0 

ravendiick do. 0 

linen cloth, Flemish liuen, and other 

linen goods dyed do. 0 

not dyed, bleached do. 0 

£• dit>o unbleached do. 0 

Liquors, as brandy. 

Liquorice juice do. 0 

Litharge do. 0 

Lithographs, as works of art, inafrauch as 
Mhey are Aot rated under the head of 

paper 

Looking-glasses « lb. 

Macaroni do. 

M ace S . do. 

Magnesia do. 

Machines, as corn cleaning, spinning, 
rhoppiug, carding, thrashing, and 
her similar ,*nacbiiu*s for industrial 
and manufacturing purpo.scs, as well 

as for agriculture 

Manna lb. 

Manna grits ...do. 

Manure, excepting bones meal 

Marble. — See Stone 

Masks, wax masks lb. 0 T'*! 

of paper. — Sec Paper work. 

Mastic. — See Cum. 

' Mats, of bast each 0 04 

rushes as rushwork. 

straw or chips.— See Straw or chips. 

containing grods, and evidently in- 
tended for the packing and dunnage 

mats fiee 

Mattresses are rated after the material of ^ 

which they are stuffed, with fit) per 
cent additional. 

M(‘ad quart 0 3 

Meal. — See Corn. i- 

Med.il.s, or impic.ssions of medals, us works 

of art free 

Metal of copper and other combinatious, 
not specially enumerated as iin- 
wrougbt brass. 

eaniion lb. 0 3 

nails, as copper nails. 

other works, as brass wmrk. 

Rritauniu or biitisb, as tin or pewter 

ware. 

Menage lamps. — See Lamps. 

Millet grits do, 

Alilk sugar .f' do. 

Mills'oaes. — Sec CrindMtoiies. 

Minerals 

Mineral water, of whole bottles or jars 

- of half ditto. 

Minium. — See Paints and dy'es. 

'Models of all sorts 

M olasses , common lb. 

Muriatic acid do. 

Musk t oz. 

Mu^ic 

Mustard seed lb. 

ground do. 

prepared, glass or jars included do. 

Mushrooms, trulHes, 8iu .do. 

Naturalia, as e.arthj^ stone, ore's, shells, ani- 
mals, stuffed or in spirits, insectsf 
plant.x, fruits, dried or in spirits, fur 

collection 

Necdle>*, sewing and drawing lb. 

New silver, unwrougbt, as metal of cop- 
per and other combination, tvroiight. ..do. 0 

Nitric acid do. 0 

Nuts, hazel and walnuts do. 0 

Nutmegs do. 0 

Oakum do. 0 

Ochre, — Sec Colours and dyes. 

Oil, olive, in cask ^ do. 0 

ditto, in buttles or dusks do. 0 


2 

free 

2 

1 

free 

1 

^ 04 

70 

free 

04 

7 

4 

18 


free 

.32 

45 

14 

li 

20 

U 

.3 

10 


(coft/inuaO 
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ARTICLES. 


Oil* ray,< almond, caHtor, oleum riclni* and 

mace 

bomp* flax, rape, palm, and similar 

oils, iiot otherwise enumerated ; as 

well as spermaceti oil do. 

turpentine, spike, lavender, juniper, 

and birch oil do. 

petruleum* liartMliorii, tartar, amber .do. 

hair oil, and aniseed, bergamot, ci- 
tron, jasmine, clove, peppermint, r )sc, 
roMemar 3 ', at d all other essential oils 
not otiierwiso enumerated, incluaing 

glass in which they are in do. 

vitriol (sulphuric acid; do. 

— cake. 

Oilcloth, in whole pieces, or cut in small- 
er pieces, as table-covers, r^ble-mats, 

&c lb. 

Olives, in cask blid. 

ill glass lb. 

Onions, edible, of all kinds do. 

Opitini do. 

Oranges, fresh, all sorts ...ea<h 

dried, and dried orange-peel lb. 

Ossa sepia do. 

Ox-tongues do. 

?aper, work of pastel.oard, Ucc do. 

• of all kinds, writing, drawing, un- 
lined, note paper, press< d piinted pa- 
per, as welt white as coloured paper, 

'n the mass do. 

— - • pasteboard, packing paper, cartridge 
p iper, and brown and blue wrapping 

paper do. 

printers* papier, not pn*sscd, as well 

V'biro as coloured in the mass do. 

sheathing paper do. 

poliKhiiig paper do. 

■"oil paper do, 

— * — baugiiigs for rooms, Ac do. 

colouied, painted, marbled, gilt, 

either with gold or silver, paper em- 
bossed or stampi.d with ligurt'S. 
Visiting cards without names, blank 
bills of exchange, bills of parcels, Ac., 
vignettes ruled, music paper, cards 
with games, paper for pictures, fur 

books, cbildicn’s to>s, Ac do. 

clippings 

— calico, calico washed over with pa- 
per, pap, or paste lli. 

uiache, wrought, except in toys do. 

Pastilles and scented paper for burning , .do. 
Pearls, unset : 

real «. . . . 

glass pearls, for lutads, embroidery, 

and wax pearls lb. 

- other glas.s pearls do. 

steel pearls, and other pearls of imi- 
tation metal do. 

amber pearls, as wrought amber. 

coal pearls as unwrought cuuls, co- 
ral as unwronght coral. 

— — other kinds do. 

set are weighed with the article in 

which they are set, and pay the duty 
QA such. 

wrought into purses, beads, Ac do, 

mother -of, uiiwcpught do. 

ditto, wrought do. 

barley. -pSee Corn. 

Percussion caps, including cases do. 

Perfumes, including bottles do. 

Pens of steel or other metal, including 

curd 

Pepper, cayenne, bottles included do. 

all other do. 

Pickles or preserves...,. do. 

Pins, body, ns hair pins 

other pins as polished ironware. 

Pipe heads or bowls, with or without em- 
bellishments : 

- — of real meerschaum. ; do. 


Import 

Duty. 

r.d. sk. 


ARTICLES. 


Import 

Duty. 


lb. 0 


4 

4 

4 


30 


10 

0 

H 

30 

3 

3 


1 

4 

10 

H 


I 8 
free 


10 

24 


free 


20 

4 


20 

12 



0 

18 


0 

30 


0 

3 


0 

5 


0 

10 

em- 


1 

CO 



r.d. 

. sk. 

.11). 

0 

15 

• 

.do. 

0 

18 

..do, 

, 0 

1 

• * • * 


free 

.... 


do. 

.... 


do. 

..li). 

0 

48 

.do. 

0 

24 

.do. 

0 

40 

• do. 

0 

24 


oi 

48 

.*> 

15 


. barrel 0 

12 

lb. 0 

4 

....dc. 0 

3 

T- 

»gs 

free 

....ib. 0 

3 

. . . do. 0 

1 


free 


Pipe-heads of porcelain f lb. 

— — of wood, chalk, clay, and composition 
of chalk, clay, and other mateiiais, as 

well as all other kinds do. 

Pistols. -See Fowlingpiecen, 

Pitch do. 

oil, as pitch plants, live 

Plate glass. — See (tIuss. 

Plat de iii^nuge, the articles each pay se- 
parately as enumerated in the tariff. 

Jiottles as glassware. 

PIa*ina, uiiwrought 

wrought, as wrought silver. 

Ploughs ! 

Pocket-books of leather Ii>. 

Pomatum, in jars or gfiss included do, 

paper, as cosmetics . 

Pomegranate extract fur negus, bodies in- 
cluded 

Pomegranates, fresh each 

Porteleiiillc >»f leather lb. 

Porcelain white, without gilt drawings, 

name, coloured edges ..do. 

other kinds do. 

pipebou Is as well white as painted. — 

See Pipebuwls. 

Pork smoked do. 

salted do. 

■h ...do 

Pot'ish do. 

Potatoes barrel 

llouT'^See Com. 

]*owder, giin lb. 

I’rinters* ink dr. 

Presses for >»rintiug, liUiographic, copper- 
plate, or steel, with whatever belongs 

to them 

Prunes 

PW^P 

Punch extract. — See Drandy. 

Quassia.— See Drugs. 

Qif -rcitron bark, — S?>ce Colours and dyes. 

Quicksilver 

Quills raw ainl unprepared of all sorts .. 

prepared 0 

Rags, old 

R.usiiis lb. 0 

stalks 

Rapeseed and turnipseed ...barrel 

Red chalk peiirils as blackleud pencils 

Rice in ibc busk II'. 0 

clean, and nee flour 

Roses salted and dried as drugs. 

Rosin, common do. 

Ropemakers’ work, tarred do. 

iinlarred do. 

— —sail twine, and twine do. 

CO dago of grass, rush, or bast. ....... do. 

Rouge in pots, porcelain, glass, Ac., with- 
out any allowance for tare do. 

papers and vessels do. 

Roots, chicory burnt 

law 

— — bee^ carrot, celery, turnips, parsnips, 
and other edible roots, not otherwise 

enumerated barrel 

ipecacuanha, jal ip, barkroot, galanga, 

CO tusArabicus, liquorice, sarsaparilla, 
orris root, gedvury, and other roots 
for drugs, and not otherwise enume* 

rated 1b. 

Rush, unwrought 

mats, horse-cushions, paddings, shoes, 

brushes, and other work of rushes 1b. 0 1 

Sacks as the material of which thpy are 
made, with 50 per cent additional. 

with goods when clearly intended 

only as the package 

Saddlers* work, with gilt or plated i^ubel- 

Ii=.hmei.t .•••. '»>■ 0 3® 

other CDibcIluhinent or'.vitbu*it eni- 

bellishmcnts «!’»• 

Saffron 'I”- « 

(conlinued) 


..lb. 

. do. 


r> 

4 

8 

free 

r 

free 


.barrel 0 

20 

11'. 0 

04 

...do. U 

4 

, ...do. 0 

H 

...do. 0 

2 

...do. 0 

2 

...do. U 

5 

. . . . do. 0 
[b- 

1 

....do. 0 

20 

....do. 1 

tiO 


lb. 0 

04 


0 


40 


2 

free 
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ARTICLES. 


Import 

Duty. 


ARTICLES. 


Import 

Duty. 


• r.d. fik. 

gritP. and flour. 1b. 0 2 

Sailri, made, aa the material of wbicb they 
am made 

Sailcloth — See Linen. 

Sal ammoniac do. o 2 

Saltpetre ..do. 0 0^ 

Salt lock freo 

Seltzer, l^i.glitiU Epaom italtH, glauber 

and other suits for drugs nut other* 

wise enumerated 1b. fl 0,^ 

refined table ...do, 0 1 

all other kinds not otherwise enu- 
merated barrel 0 20 

Sample books, witboiit samples, as blank 
book<« or protocols. Sample books to 
wlych samples are attached arc ad- 
mitted duty free^ on the other the 
samples have to pay duty arcordiiig 
to (he rates fixed to the articU^H, pro- t 
vidcil they are objects for t^ade. 

Sauce quart 0 24 

S'tiisageH smoked and salted lb. 0 2^ 

Seeds of all kinds for agricultural or gai- 
den purposes, not otherwise enume- 
rated free 

SerciiHs, communl3 called jack screws lb. 0 1 

Sealing wax do. 0 1(1 

Scales or rules for measuring, inasmuch 
as their admission is not prohibited by 

the law of 28lh July, lH2i each 0 3 

Scales and weights . . . .* prubildted 

Shaving cases, fitted ...lit. •:) 00 

Shuts ..do. 0 1 

Sheep or lambs eaih 0 *25 

Shoe- blacking. — Sec Blacking, 

Shoemakers' work, of silk or other lb. 0 109 

— — materials, Morocco, coidovan, alumed 

or dyed skins, varnished or lackered • -do. 0 70 

of other skins or leutlier do. 0 40 

Ships brought in as wrecks or htdiig dis- 
abled, and thatcaunutbe repaired, on 

amount of sale 5 percent 

inventories saved from wrecks do. 

Silver in burs and uuwrotight, or old and 

only fit for smelting free 

— witb itnprt'ssions cf figures unpo- 
lished, as work for silversmiths ox. 0 G 

thrt-ad luced, as gold lacew^irk. 

in other work do. 0 12 

leaf pure or imitated, including 

weight ot book do. 0 2 

Silver lb. 0 IG 

Silk and floret spun and uuspun, as well 

dyed as undyed do. 0 GO 

other kinds of silks or floret goods . . . .do. 1 -10 

Syrup, capillaire, mulbeiry, ruse, violet, 

and siicb like do. 0 8 

Skins and hides unprep/ired ; 

ol large cattle, hoises and bufTaloes, 

— — dried, as wrll salted as unsalted, 

.ugliiiig 2811 m. e^ch, without the 
head, horns, and tail, or above 32 lbs. , 
each with these extremes free 

- of a lesser weight lb. 0 O’i 

— — raw, as well salted as unsalied, • 

weighing above 50 lbs. each without 
the head, horns, mid tail, or above 

G4 lbs. each with these extremes free 

ol lesser weight lb. 0 0.J 

of calf, pig. bu<*k, goat, reindeer, elk, 

stag, doe, and otht r de<;r, as well as 
common sheep and lamb ; 

dried do. 0 0^ 

raw, salted us well as unsalted ....do. 0 o| 

other kinds of unprepared s’^ir.s and 

hides. With the exf cptioii of skins for 
furriers, as well dry as raw, salicd or 

unsalted do. 0 0^ 

Hides are weighed with the suit without 
any allowance. * 

tanned or prepared, without haring 
the hair on : 

- tanned, under which is sole leather. . .do. 0 i 
--—yellow or black varnished or lac- 
kered, prepared with oil as water- 


proof, prepared with alum, as white 

or as yellow doeskin lb. 

Skins andhidcs Morocco and corilovan, real 
or imitation shagreen, parchment as 
well as skins or hides, dyed, gilt with 
gold or silver, or embellished with 
figures, cither pressed, printed, or 

painted, nr otherwise decorated do. 

other skins or bides, without hair but 

4pre pared do. 

work made out of these skins, not 

otherwise rated, are to pay as the skin 
whereof the work is made, with 60 
per cent additional on the duty. 

' w\th tin hai.' on fi r furriers, pre- 
pared or unprepart d : 

beaver, ermine, litci, marten, otter, 

sable do. 

racoons, wild or cats, lynx, st 

hiopard, Hon, tiger, swau do. 

bear, squirrel, Siberian and Russian 

sheep aud lambs, under which the 
Crimea and C.dpiiick skins, rabbits, 

fox, wolf, glutton, 8cc do. 

star, hare, tame cat, genet, seal, as 

well as other animal do. 

Work of these as furriers’ work ; under 
these are included furs sewed to- ^ 
gether as linings, pay duty as the 
skins whereof they are made, with 
200 per cent additional (caps ex- 
cepted) ; cominned with other ma- 
terial, pay the whole weight us fur- 
riers’ works. 

Slates for writing, of stone do. 

of pasteboard * do. 

peiitils... dll. 

Soap, perfumed do. 

green do. 

— — white yellow, in bars as well as other 

sorts do. 

Soda as Ashes. 

Soy as Sauct s. « 

Spermaceti .do. 

candies do. 

oil.- See Oils. 

Spelter. — See Zinc. 

Sp uiges .do. 

Speciacles and eyeglasses do. 

.Straw 

Sticks, w^alking lb. 

Steel do. 

wrought. — See Iron. 

pens. — See l*ens. 

w’ire do. 

ditto, nettinf'., not pointed do. 

ditto, painted and blinds do. 

straps, shaving each 

Starch lb. 

Storax do. 

Strings, gut and silk strings, twisted over 

*'or not us well as gut thread do. 

steel, brass, and metal strings, includ- 
ing the substance on which they are 

wound *. do. 

Straw, wnrked : 

floor mats ts mats of rush : 

batH. — Sue Hats. 

flowers, plaited wove, baskets, and 

all other straw-work alone or i^xed 

with other matcri^^ lb. 

<3taves, nnwrought. « 

wrought (edged or | laned) 

pipo staves or others, over 54 inches 

long 120 

hogshead staves from 42 to 54 inches 

long ..do. 

barrel staves and staves in bundles 

for barrels under 42 inches do. 

half-barrel staves, anker staves, and 

others,. 14 inches in length do. 

bottoms, as bottoms to casks. 

Stones for lithography a 

blockstoues 

— blocks of marble and alabaster . . cubic foot 


r.d. sk. 

12 


25 

12 


12 


*4 

,4 
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15 


7 
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free 
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2 

3 
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0 24 
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free 
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ARTICLES. 


A RT I CLES. 


Stoned^ blocks of gulland and others each 0 

wrought on statuary and other stone- 
niAHon work. 

statues, busts, bas-reliefs, and vases 

as 'works of art 

vrith turned or engraved wotk, or de- 
corated with figures and other erna- 
luents, as lamps, candlesticks, cruet- 
stands, basins, and boxes, ornament- 
ed with metal or not .Ib. 0 

simple stone-masonry, as grave- 
stones, steps, table slabs, cornices, 
mortars. See. 

— — wrought, Ac., of marble, alabaster, 

or porphyry do. 0 

- sandstone, serpentine, or other stone, .do. 0 

— pieciuus, unset ^ 

— — set, are weighed, pay duty on the 
material in which they are set« 

— imitation, ^ound or polished, unset ..lb. 0 

- set, are weighed with the settings, and 
duty paid on the material in which 
they are set. 

works of art, such as statues, bftsts, 

bas-reliefs, vases, hand paintings, gyp- 
sum castings and meditllions, as well 
as impressions of medals, further 
paintings, iJiihographs, copperplate, 

Ac., when not enumerated, and rated 
under the head of paper, with or with- 
out frames 

Snake lb. 0 

Sulphur or brimstone do. 0 

— — flower do. 0 

Succades, as preserves. 

Sugar, refined, in loaves and plates, and 

alt kinds of candies do. 0 

powdered, refined, and white, 

po^er sugar do. 0 

— — brown and yellow, moist or powder 

sugar do. 0 

— — as ground, refined, or white powdered 
sugar ; no package is to he reckoned 
where there are piect:B weighing ^ ib. 
or more. It is not admitted to pay duty 
for such separately from the powdered 
sugar, but the whole package must pay 
duty as for refined sugar, as in loaves 
or plates. 

earth.— See Earth. 

Swabs do. 0 

Swine, alive each 1 

sucking. 

Swords, with or without sheaths Ib. 0 

Tallow do. 0 

— — candles ^.do. 0 

Tamarinds do. 0 

Tapioca grits and flour do. 0 

Tar do. 0 


r.d. sk. 
0 1 


• Oi 
01-12 
free 


Tartar, cream of do. 

Tartaric acid do. 

Tea, bohea, and other black teas, as con- 
gou, pekoe, &c do. 


Telescopes... do. 0 

Tiles, glazed 1000 3 

unglast'd do. 2 

Tinmen’s work ..lb. 0 

Thread. — See Flax goods. 

Tin, uiiwrought, or :91d, and only fit for 

resmeltiim, as well as rasped .1. do. 0 

— — - wrought; or cast in wares, as llritan- 

nia metal do. 0 

Tinfoil...; do. 0 

Tobacco leaves and stalks, as well as ca- 
rols ....do. 0 

——snuff’. .....do. 0 

cigars do. 0 

— smoking, chewing, or pigtail, and 

other fabricated tobacco do. . .0 

Tonqiiiu beans do. ^ 

Truffles. — See Champignons. 

Train-oil /, quart 0 


Trees, bushes, and plants, alive. f free 

Truflics, as mushrooms. 

Trusses, rupture lb. 0 *24 

Tntenag as Zinc. 

Turf % free 

1 timers’ work : 

— wht-cis and blocks (a) of art, of bone, 

ivory, whalebone, or wood, not other- 
wise enumerated lb. 0 30 

— {b) ivory, mother-of-pearl, amber, tor- 
toiseshell, either alone or composed 

of any of these materials do. 1 40 

— (g) composed^of those articles enume- 
rated in Of and of 0, and not forming 

either of them do. 0 45 

Turmeric. — See Dyes and colours. 

Turpentine do, 0 ** 0^ 

Types for printing free 

TJldrian. ^ "I 

Ultramarine, v See Dyes and colours. 

Umber. 3 * 




free 

k.eacb 

0 

80 

. . . do. 

0 

40 

. . .do. 

0 

3C 

....Ih. 

1 

72 

. . . .flo. 

0 

3 

barrel 

0 

20 

.quart 

0 

3 


Vanilla lb. 1 72 

Vermicelli ilo. 0 3 

Vetches barrel 0 20 

Vinegar of all kinds quart 0 3 

Violin bows, and other boxes for musical 

instruments each 

Virer and virerbands, as well as virer 

reels itjjpluded in the weight Ih. 0 4 

Vitriol, blue do. 0 

• white do. 0 0.4 

green do. 0 ol 

Wafers, common as well as with figures, 

letters, &c do. 0 12 

Walnuts — Sec Nuts. 

Wax do. 0 n 

candles and torches do. U 12 

Wares, damaged, inasmuch as the ofli- 
cers admit their being damaged, or it 
is proved thtry have been damaged 
during the voyage, if sold by auction, 

from the gross amount 10 per cent 

It is optional, however, with the owner, if 
be prefers it, to pay the duty as rated. 

W atches : 

1. Pocket and ladies* watches, 

in gold cases each 1 o 

silt cr do. 0 (10 

piiichbr^ck or other materials do. 0 30 

2. Wall clocks (with M'eights), 

with works of wood or partly of 

wood Ib. 0 9 

with works entirely of metal do. 0 18 

3. Table watches, 

in cases of bronze, other metal, or 

porcelain each 5 0 

cases of alabaster wood or other ma- 
terials do. 2 CO 

4. Tower clocks as well as parts 

thereof. Its the material whereof they 
• are made. 

f>. Parts of the works of watches un- 
der lumbers 1, 2> 3, as well as their 

dial.i lb. 1 0 

cases pay as watches ; weights to 

clocks are rated separately, and pay as 
the material whereof they are made. 

Whips.— 8oe Saddlery. 

Wigs, of all sorts of hair, silk, drc. &c do. 2 0 

Wine quart 0 7 

in bottles... do. 0 20 

lees, when fluid, as wine, but when 

mixed with oat or rye meal, in the 
proportion of 6 lbs. to the hogshead ....do. 0 Oi 

dry lb. 0 OJ 

Wood.— See Dyes and colours. 

and timber : t 

Ist, of the same kind of home prowUi. 

— — oak, cut or uncut free 

masts or fir, not under 50 fi*«t in 

lengA and 10 inches top do. 

(continued) 


. .each 

1 

0 

. . ..do. 

0 

CO 

...do. 

0 

30 

of 

. . . .lb. 

0 

9 

. . . .do. 

0 

18 
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ARTICLES. 


ARTICLES. 


Wood and timber, aquarE out beams of Ar, 
not nuder 3.1 1 feet long and 1 2 inches thick 
To ascertain the thickness the cir. 
cumferenco is takeUi and di- 
vided by 4 . « 

— — planks of fir, nnt under 30 feet in 

length and 10 inches top 

all other woods of the kinds, as 

home growth cubic foot 0 

2d, foreign kinds not otht-i*wise enu- 
merated, ill blocks, plunks, or slabs, 

over ^ inch thick ....do. 0 

■ ■ foreign, cut for the purpose of ve- 
neering, not exceeding ^ inch thick ...Ib. 0 
— - ■ 3d, wrought or worked up, treuiuus 

and wedges 1000 0 

— — stfoes, wnodeu pair U 

work made of wood and leather or 

skin : ^ 

bellows. — See Bellows. 

slippers and coiosbes do. 0 

other work, not utherwisi; rated 25 

inedicinal woods and drugs, for 

apothecaries lb. 0 

workboxes, ladies', with sewing lua- 

terials do. 0 

Wool, lined wool do. 0 

— — — other kind do. 0 

yarn or camciyam, iindyed do. 0 

—— ditto, dyed do, o 

— ~ cards pair 0 

Woollen goods: •, 

Feroe and Ireland, coarse jackets, 

stockings, and initteiiH lb. (I 


rd. sk. r.d. sk. 

Woollen goods, all other woollen goods ... lb. 0^ S 3 
free Zinc, spelter, iktenag, unwrought ........do. 0 011 

rolled in plates do. 0 14 

nails or bolts... do. 0 2^ 

All goods not enumerated above, are 
subject to a duty of 15 per cent, 
do. In cases where the tare is not specified 

in the place where the goods are 
0 2 rated, or not otherwise fixed, then the 

A following rule is observed ; 

Wtiole barrels do. 0 2-1 

0 8 Half ditto do. 0 IH 

One-fourth ditto do. 0 12 

0 6 One-eighth ditto do. 0 8 

Other *.;<ihks and ^ases 12 per cent 

0 GO Goods imported in bottles, flasks, glass 

0 2 and other jars with wrappers 30 per cent 

imported in leatl, iron, or copper 

cases or flasks . 20 per cent ' 

Mats as eraballage mat 0 4 

0 3 -of straw nr rush .3 pe cent 

25 per centi of weed double 4 pe; cent 

of ditto single 2 pei cent 

0 0^ Woollen sacks ^ H pei cent 

l.iucii ditto 4 pe cent 

0 72 Bugs or sacks with meal or grits cent. 

0 0| Linen emballage, around cases, casks, 

0 2 &c., .3 per cent is to be allowed on t 

0 10 the gross weight with the tare of thu 

0 12 I case, &c. 


TAllIi'F OF EXPORT DUTIES. 


A R T I C L E S. 


Rate 
of Duty. 


ARTICLES. • 


spd. sk. 

Anchovies where H kegs make a quarter 


as well as salted fish barrel 0 4 

Bark of oak skpd. 0 30 

— — all other kinds pay duty as timber 
and wood over 20 indies long. 

Brass, as copper. 

Bone do. 0 20 

Blue dye lb. 0 0,j 

Cbrome ores do. o 01-10 

Cobalt on s, crystals, flags, &c do. 0 14 

Cobalt blue, refined, and the oxyd dc. 0 4 

Copper rolled .do. 0 (H 

all other kinds, as well as old do. 0 0^ 

Charcoal as wood over 20 inches in length. 

Cordage old skpd. 0 0| 

Fish, dried or smoked 0 ,3 

«— clipfish or baccalau do. 0 1 ^ 

— salted of all kinds in barrel, whether * 

full or not barrel 0 4 

caught on the banks and salted in bulk. . * free 

Horses each 1 0 

; — free 

Iron in bars, and castings skpd. 0 IG 

pig-iron and old iron do. 0 14 

Lobsters each 0 

Metal, as copper. 

barrel 0 9 

btaveB, as wood and timber 

Saffres or Zaffrea o 2 

TVain-oil barrel 0 30 


Timber and wood oF'all kinds, when a 
full treelast is exported : 


— — in pieces over 20 inches in length. 


per treelast .... I q 72 

— ^ in smaller pieces.. 0 35 


If it is exported in open boats, the 
duty on each last is to be doubled. 


spd. 

Timber and Wood, when the amount ship- 
ped in a decked vessel does not in 
the whole make a treelast, then ..cubic foot 0 
If tbe cargo taken lu the whole does not 
amount to ^ of the ship's tonnage, the 
duty is to be levied on the quantity 
taken in ; tbu same is to be the case 
if the quantity taken in does not exceed 
5 treelasts, even should that amount to 
\ or more olfthe ship’s tonnage. 

In all other cases the duty on the wood 
is to i>e levied on the Uill tonnage of 
the vessel, making however uu allow- 
ance for the space any other goods 
shipped at the same time may occupy. 

* For a_ less space or any unoccupied 
room in the hold of the vessel no allow- 
ance is to be made; the duty to be 
paid will be on the whole ship's 
tonnage. Wood or timber taken on 
the deck of the vessel is only to be 
rated when the quantity in the bold or 
under the deck, does not amount to 
i or more of the vessel register 
tonnage. a ^ 

la the event of otujr wood or timber 
being shipped on board at the same 
time, subject to higbur duty, then the 
duty on the whole will be calculated 
according to the highest rate, except 
the quantity on board is intended, and 
is only sufficient for the vessel's own 
use. 

Goods iirtended for exportation, and 
Hiis tariff, are not 
toWluligect to duty. 


03 
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TARIFF FOR TONNAGE DUES. 


^ Rate per 

DESCRIPTION. ^Commerce 

Laat. 

* 

DESCRIPTION. 

Rate per 
Cuinmerce 
Lasr.^ 

When a vea»el arrives from' or departs to 

A. Places out of Europe, or in the Medi- 

terranean within the straits of Gibral- 
tar spd. 0 

B. Places not included under letter A., 

excepting ports in Sweden, when Nor- 
wegian or Swedish vessels go or come 
therefrom 0 

C. Places in Sweden, as far ak relates to 
Norwegian or Swedish vessels 

Ist. To and Irom harbours lying between 
the Naze and the Russian frontiers in 

. 0 16 

2d. To and from other Norwegian ports . . . . 

. 0 12 

TAltlFF FOR 

LIGHT DUES. 


^ * Rate per 

DESCRIPTION. Commerce 

Last. 

DE*SCRIPTU) N. 

R.'\te per 
Commerce 
Lust. 

A. In general of all vessels proceeding 

between Norway and all foreign ports. spd. 0 

B. Excepting Norwegian and Swedish 
*Ye(iBela that go between Sweden and 

Ittt. Norwegian harbours, lying between 
the Naze and the Russian frontiers in 

Finmark 

2nd. l‘o and from otlier Norwegian ports . . . . 

. 0 8 

. U 6 


List of Articles of Importation wliicli may be warehoused on credit under the King’s 
Lock, with the Quantity in which each nniy he^ntered and transferred. 


ASCRIPTION. 


In what 
qiiantitie 


DESCRIPTION. 

quantities 


DESCRIPTION. 


In what 
quantities. 


Allspice^. lbs. 

Alum (io. 

AntHeed do. 

Almonds do. 

Brandy of corn quarts 

Brass, iin wrought lbs. 

in plates do. 

— - wire do. 

Beef, waited do. 

— smoked do. 

Beanmeal barrels 

Blitter lbs. 

Colours, white lead in 

oil do. 

chalk, ground do. 

li barge. do. 

ochre do. 

— umber do. 

shutnaoh do. 

Paris yellow do. 

Cheese do. 

Cork, wrought do. 

Corn of all kinds baiTels 

Coal do. 

Gitton ll?s> 


dl^, dyed and twistedMlo. 

Cacao do. 

Cotton shirtings, unbleached do. 

Currants du. 

Down do. 

Dyewood, in logs ..do. 

ground do. 

Flax, uiiciirdedtf do. 


:ioo 

P200 

300 

2011 

400 

000 

1.10 


F ax, carded 


2200 

xlilla 

.skeppunds 

10 

Grindstones, 1 foot. 


360 

2 feet. 


270 

3 do. . 


IKO 

4 do. . 


00 

5 do. . 


50 


150 6 do .30 

G'!0 7 do 15 

600 8 do. & upwards . 10 

10 Callouts lbs. 300 

000 Glue do. 300 

Hemp, codilla ekeppiinds 8 

500 Honey lbs. 000 

2400 Iron, wrought or rolled do. 1000 

000 plate do. .500 

1200 tiiioed do. 600 

000 ^anchors, &c... .skei punds 5 

2100 Lead, pigs or blocks 2100 

(IQQ sheet do. 600 

600 Linen thread do. 100 

200 Oil, olive, in cask do. 200 

50 spermaceti do. 500 

60 Pork, smoked. . ..7 do. 600 

1200 salted do. 60h 

200 Pitch do. 1200 

100 Pepper do. 250 

200 Kosin do. 15,000 

100 Kapeseed barret 50 

300 Knpemakers* work, skeppunds 3 

100 Ruisins lbs. 400 

6000 Skins and hides : 

1000 j I -unprepared do. 1200 

1200 • i prepared do. 300 


Skins & hides, fur.s 

as marten, 


beaver, ermine 

>, fitcli. 


sable 


16 

•— ditto skins, 

niipre- 


pared 


1000 

ditto, as beaver. Si- 


berian and Russian 


lamb, Calmuck, Cn- 


iiiea skins, rabbit, fox. 


squirrel, wolf, and 


glutton 

do. 

20 

Steel 


1200 

Staves, for barrels 


3000 



000 

Sugar, of every description. .do. 

1000 

Silks, or florets ... 


2(1 

Sulphur 


1800 



1000 

Till low 

.skeppunds 

5 

Tar 


10 

'Tea 


100 

Tobacco 


100(1 

Vinegar 


400 

Vitriol, blue 


400 

green 


2400 

Wine 


400 

Wax 


100 

Wool 


500 

yarn, uudyed . 


300 

ditto, dvt'd ... 


2(t0 

V oolien goods : 



Iceland and 

Feme 


goods 


200 

all other woollen goodr.do. 

200 


DECREE FOR LEVVIXG THE CUSTOMS DUTY IN NORWAJ". 

1. From the 1st January, 1843, to the 1st January, 1845. 

The following duties on goods and vessels shall be paid to the Treafury ; — Import 
duties, bonding duties, export duties, tooDage dues, light dues, duties oh ?'>reig vessels 
that have become Norwegian property. 

On the other hand, during the same period shall be taken off: — 

1 . Those ducsv which luwe hitherto been paid to the treasury by all vessels coming 
from abroad, and not subject to quarantine for their clean bill of health (Sundhead’s pass), 

VOL. II. 5 Z 
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in conformity with the regulations of the 26th June^ 1813, and law of the 26th October, 
1815, and the regulations of the 16th July, 1816. 

2. The following special dues on vessels hitherto paid to the treasury : vi*. — 

Ring Mone}^in Bergen, in conformity with a royal resolution of 9th April, 1*397. 

, Ring Money in Drontheim, Christiansund, and Mouldc, in conformity with the royal 
resolutions of 1 /th ])(Iay, 1772, 15th February, 1792, and the 16th May, 1806. ^ 

Custom-house harbour dues in Bergen, in conformity w'ith the royal resolution of the 
17th April, 1810. 

Ballast money in Drammen, in conformity with the royal resolutions of the 13th April, 
1740, and 5tli June, 1809. ^ 

And the surveying duty on goods imported into Tromso, in conformity with the royal 
resolution of the 4th January 1804. 

II. The import duties are calcidated according to tbe tariff to be paid on all foreign 

goods entered for consumption, without reference to wliether ^imported for public or for 
private account. The following only are exempt : # 

All goods on which an exemption from duty has been or may hereafter be specially ob- 
tained, either with reference to raw materials or other articles for use in the erection of 
manufactories, &c. 

Ships’ inventories, such as anchors, chains, sails, cordage, &c., which Norwegian vessels 
may bo furnished with abroad, so far as the said inventory is used by the same vessel in 
which it is brought from abroad. Similar articles of inventory taken out in bond atid ex- 
ported, but used by the same vessel, before her return to the country, will likewise be 
exempt from duty. 

Ships’ provisions and other necessaries wlucli vessels may bring from abroad, and w hich 
remain on board the vessel, but not more than the custom-house inspectors may deem need- 
ful with reference to the size of the vessel, number of crew, and length of voyjige atid time 
the vessel may be detained at the port of discharge. , 

Wearing apparel belonging to travellers, in as far as the quantity and nature may not 
be more, or other, thati the custom -house officers consider necessary for their use. 

Mechanics* tools, travelling equipages, either for driving or ridiag, instruments, furni- 
ture, bedding, and bedclothes, and other household goods and chattels, wdien these are 
clearly proved to have been used abroad by any j)erson wlio now intends to settle in the 
country and to apply them to his own, and the same use again. 

Bottles and glass (with the exception of common bottles), casks, jars, bags, mats, &c., 
w^hich contain goods, and which are clearly and solely used for the package or emballage. 

III. With the exception of those instances in wdiich the tariff specially provides that 
the import dues shall be levied on the goods and their cinbidlage without any deduction or 
allowance for the latter, in that case the importer is to chave the liberty to separate his 
goods from the packages ; without such a separation no allowance can be made for em- 
ballage or package excepting. When any fixed allowance is s])ecially provided for in the 
shape of tare, by the tariff* ; likewise when no tare for the goods or emballage is fixed by the 
tariff, and it is impossible to ascertain what amount it really is, inasmuch as the goods can- 
not be unpacked, the customary tare allowed in trade may be taken as a guide. 

When the custom-house officers iind a number of bales in which' the packages appear 
to be the same nature and quality. They may take away any package as a guide to cal- 
culate the tare on the w'hole. 

For casks with fluids which pay duty according to weight, wrhen v^here is an ullage 
double tare may be allowed if it is half, and allowance for Vare, if only a qua:*ter ullage. 

For accidental dampness, or moisture which the goods may have absorbed, no allowance 
will be made. 

When the 'custom-house deem it necessary to unpack the goods for inspection, 
tlie net weight is to be taken and no allowance is then made for tare. 

IV. A binding duty of 1 per cent monthly is to be j)aid on goods which are landed in 
the custom-house warehouses, when they lay for 1 fealendar month or more from the day 
they were landed in the warehouse, on the amount of the import dvties according to the 
nature of the goods and the amount of the duty, but only 3 quarters of a shilling monthly 
for every cubic foot of goods which are exempt from duty, or' on packages, of which the 
contents are not declared. 
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For a less peiiod no bonding dues are to be paid. 

In calculating the dues, a peiiod of 15 da^ s or less above the 1st month, are not to be 
paid for, but 16 days or above will be considered as 1 month. Therefore, if the goods 
reinainjfor 1 month and 15 days, the duty is only calculated for 1 moiithf but if for 1 month 
and 16 days, then for 2 months and so on. , 

If the goods remain above 3 months, the dues are doubled for th^ remaining term. 

V. The duties on exportation of home produce, as well as such Swedish produce, as in 
conformity with existing regulations, and with the reciprocal trade, between JNorway and 
Sweden, and are admitted into the country, duties are to be levied according to the rates 
hxed by the taiift* B. without reference to whether that exportation takes place for private, 
or for public account. 

Ships* provisions and other necessajj^ies for ships which are taken out by them are 
exempt from the export dutj^, but not in greater quantities than tlio custom-house 
officers may deem requisitf, taking into consideration always the length of voyage, num- 
ber of crew, &c. « . 

VI. Gootls found at sea, or picked up along the coast in the PtAar Regions, and from 
thence iinpoited in Norwegian bottoms, are to be considered, eitlier on importation, or ex- 
portation, as internal produce.* 

V II. Tlie tonnage and light dues are to he levied according to the annexed tariff C. and 
Dj, on vessels either entering or leaving the country with goods, the follow ing regulations 
are he observed. 

The dues are to be levied when the vessel enters for unloading, or on loading and 
clearing outwards, so that they have to pay, both oi^ entering and clearing, either for 
loading or unloading. 

In case of vessels loading or unloading, one quarter the amount of llic vessers ton- 
^ nage ,or more, they are to pay tlie full tonnage dues, according to full register tonnage ; 
if less, only sucli an amount of tonnage dues are to be paid, as the vessel may have uu- 
loadeH or taken goods on hoard. 

If the amount of goods landed or taken on hoard do not exceed a ton, no tonnage or 
light dues are to bp levied. Vessels which, on the same voyage, load or unload iu 
more than one Norwegian port, i)ay the duties at each custom-house according to the 
number of tons they liave loaded or unloaded, provided the total amount loaded or un- 
loaded does not amount to one quarter of the ship’s tonnage ; on the other hand, the dues 
on the wdiole register tonnage is to be paid at that custom-house where the goods loaded 
or unloaded, including any that may have heeii previously landed or taken on board, 
amount to one quarter or more of the ship’s tonnage, deducting at the same tinie any 
proportion of thtrse dues that may have been levied, during the same voyagt*, at any of 
the other custom-houses. ^ 

When a vessel clearing outwards on tlie same voyage, takes part of the goods slie 
had previously landed, or that had been laid u]) on transit, the dues are only t(> he levied 
in proportion to the amount of the goods that have remained in the country. 

The proportion of room in vessels elcFiring outw'ards, filled either Avith ice or com- 
mon stone, or on entenng inwards, with hay o/ straw, is not to be cliarged Avith the dues, 
or considered as forming part of the ship’s tonnage.* 

Vessels proceeding on the fisheiy^^, or to the hai»ks, at sea, or to uninhabited dis- 
tiicts in the polar regions, ai’e to be ciiiisidcrcd with reference to the dues, as proceeding 
on a coasting voyi^e. 

VIII. '!|Jlie above dues, ai specified in the si^veral divisions of the annexed tariff, are fixed 
for Norw'Cgian vessels, and in conformity wdth the law of the 4th of August, 1827, for 
Swedish A^essels, and for all goods imported or exported in* Swedish or Norwegian bottoms. 

With respect to the ships of all other nations, and the goods that ifiay hi; imported 
or exported in them, the special orders communicated to the several custom-houses, point- 
ing out those nations w'hich are entitled, with regard to the customs, to tie same privi- 
leges as national vessels, as well as these which are to pay higher duties, and ships’ dues, 
we in such cases to be follow^ed. 

IX. Such vessels is are not built in the United Kingdom, but obtained by Norwegian 
subjecte, and employed by •them as Norwegian vessels, arc once for all to pay a duty of 
8 skillings for every commercial last. 
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From these dues are exempt steamboats, as well as those vessels which may once have 
paid that due 5 although tliey may have in the mean time again become foreign property. 

X. With respect to the dues to be levied as above, in East and West Finmarken, as 

well as in the trade between Sweden and Norway, the special rescripts now in force are 
stilhto be followed. ^ 

XI. Import duty^ bonding duty, and naturalization dues, of foreign ships, when 
once paid, cannot be reclaimed or returned. On the other hand, the export duty, tonnage 
and light dues, may bo reclaimed and received back, 'when the intended voyage has not 
been completed and the goods are again lande^ in the kingdom. 

We hereby command that the foregoing tariff and law's of the storthing shall be put 
in force from the Stockholm Palace, the 23d of September, 1843. 

(Signed) ^ CARL JOHN. 


CHAPTER X. 

]VA\ IGATIOX AND TRADE OK NOllWAV. 

The navigation and trade of Norway is described by historiamsi as having 
greatly flourished in the twelfth century, when its towns joined the Hanseatic 
league. According to RymerV; Foedrii/' the first treaty of Amity and Trade 
made by England with a foreign power, was in 12l7j with Haguin King of Norway, 
in which it was stipulated that both countries be free for merchants and ethers* 
on both sides and \vc find in Dumont^s ^'Collection,” that, by a treaty of 
amity and commerce between Henry HI. of England and Magnus King of 
Norway, agreed to in 1269, it was provided "that the merchants of either 
kingdom might freely resort to each kingdom, to buy and sell their merchan- 
dize, but not to carry away their goods till they w'ere paid for : that those who 
should happen to be shipwrecked might freely save and carry aw^ay all that 
belonged to tliem out of such wreck, and should be assisted therein by the 
magistrates and officers of the respective kingdoms.” We have few wiser pro- 
visions in any modern treaty. 

In 1280 the Ilanse Towns, in order to force the continuance of their privi- 
leges in the ports of Norway, blockaded ;tbem : on which the Norwegians, who 
w^ere accustomed to exchange their dry fish for the corn and ale of otlier coun- 
tries, compelled their king to ve-establish, through the mediation of the King 
of Sweden, the ancient privileges of the Ilanse Towns. It is stated that there 
was about this period a considerable trade carried on between England and 
Norway. • < 

The trade of Norway has always consisted chiefly in the interchange of the 
wood of her forests and the produce of her copper and iron mines and of her 
fisheries, for^the articles required by her from foreign countries. An account 
of her exports of timber, fish, iron, and copper, will be found detailed hereafter. 
Of lier direct trade with foreign countries, and with England, we have nc 
tubular accounts to be depended upon except for recent years. 
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Statshbnt of the Amount of Grooda imported into Norway for the Seven Years, ending 

the 31st of December, 1841. 


A Rjr I c L E S. 

1835 

1836 

1837 

1838 

1839 

^ 1840 

1841 

Almonds. . Norwegian lbs. 

47,667 

• • • • 


.... 

...a 

.... 

47.ti67 

Aniseed 


.... 

.... 


.... 


.... 

53.668 

Asbes 





.... 

.... 

.... 


.17,999 

Bread of rse & wheat. do. 

2.5,320 

30,143 

25.361 

31,332 

28,842 

31,013 

24,91.5 

Brimstone 


.... 



.... 



.... 

38,61 1 

Coe on, raw 

do. 

63,510 

1.58,637 

233,232 

127,439 

111,674 

277,893 

219,670 

Couon twist, d\ed and 








plain 


112,100 

212,270 

>196,382 

31.1,905 

373.428 

521,037 

661.602 

Cottdu manufactures ..do. 

273,070 

316,118 

286,074 

283,901 

292.165 

376,005 

430,955 

Coffee 


2,19.1,177 

2,767,987 

2,878.213 

2,4.59,674 

3.049,193 

4,452,235 

3,656,534 

Coopers’ work . spocie drs. 

31,411 

41,132 

32,280 

25,4.14 

21,247 

44,193 

51,290 

stares, unwiougfat 









pieces) 

4,121,29.5 

’*2,312,160 

2,693,167 

2,034,060 

1,638,366 

3,905,085 

3,446,707 

bottoms 

do. 




.... 



.... 

.... 

85ii339 

Cork Norweffian lbs. 

j_ 


•. . . 

.... 

.... 

.... 

101,277 

Cotton and woulleus 



.... 

.... 

.... 



mixed 


2 

.... 

.... 

...• 

.... 


8,3f>4 

Caraway seed . . 

do. 



.... 


....# 

.... 

34,655 

Cream of tartar.. 

do. 



.... 



.... 

I3,.143 

Chicory 




.... 


.... 

.... 

137,303 

Cocoa 

do. 



.... 


.... 

.... 

16.668 

Colours and dyes 




.... 




144,143 

Currants 


1 1 - n 


.... 


.. .. 


19,377 

Jiyewoods 


582,783 

512,156 i 

4.18,443 

385,^2 

370,0.58 

704,289 

441,926 

BroRS 




.... 

.... 



25,534 

Kart(ieiiware..T. 


400,690 1 

.542,02.5 1 

403.K.56 ! 

427,508 

432,4.59 

474,923 

826,159 

Ebony 

do. 




.... 

.... 


44,8 10 

Feathers and down.... do. 

91,704 ; 

81,95.1 

60,037 

6,1,195 

.56,1.16 

52,439 

75,438 

Floats tor nets and seiiiB.do. 





.... 


47,026 

Fruit, dried 


j 



V 



16,718 

Figs 



i •* • 


! . , , , 

.... 


50 7sr 

Fishhooks ... ... 






.... 


.5,783 

Grain, buckwheat 

. . barrels 

4 

1 

38 

417 

161 

1,249 

1.5 

dftto grits . .. 


277 

! 250 

.186 

272 

468 

482 

199 

ditto lueal .. 




«... 

T T “ * 


97 


1^1 ley 


4.54,1.12 

506,024 

70.5,302 

.561,688 

661,604 

458,400 

461,477 

— — ditto grits . . . 


1. 1,320 

17,396 

16,162 

19.844 

17,273 

19,473 

17,923 

ditto meal . . 


8,943 

1,847 

1,293 

1,665 

1 1,961 

2,951 

6,680 

— — beans 


71 

i ^ 

.... 

12 

16 1 

9 

7 

manna grits 


22,203 

1 12,646 

17,348 

22,289 

23,981 

15,024 

27,114 

pearl barley 


16,3119 

1 27,9.55 

19,081 

22.238 

11,929 

7,923 

9,093 

— — - oats 

..bairels 

2.5,988 

1 68,463 

72,984 

100,316 

46,100 

28,9.12 

3.1,020 

ditto grits.. , 

. . .. ..do. 

3,354 

1,7IKI 

1,778 

3, .197 

3,794 

3,279 

4,996 

ditto meal ... 

do. 

4 

.573 

67 

11.5 

.17 

291 

279 

wlie»t 


40,6.52 

42,899 

37,146 

21,942 

24,727 

25,679 

17,827 

ditto flour ... 


1,142,000 

1,1.1.5,200 

1,2.59,400 

1,17.5,200 

1,362,400 

1,595.000 

1,284,6.55 

— — malt 

. • barrels 

,19.252 

62,175 

57,582 

.53,300 

51,361 

61,886 

.18.701 

rye.... 


282,442 

38.5,301 

433,20.5 

•ISOoMO 

501.011 

406,.349 

367,256 

ryemeal .... 

do. 

41,120 

42,7.53 

37,075 

82,957 

65,913 

.50,367 

38,816 

peas 


17,3.51 

19,130 

25,651 

27,498 

24,741 

18,322 

15 507 

——sago 


. * . 



«... 

.... 


33,770 

— — sundries .... 

. . barrels 

...■ 






.5,000 

Clue Noiwegian lbs. 

.... 

> 





2.5,879 

Glassware 


.... 

.... 



.... 

.ii. 

1.11,977 

ditto 

spils. 

.... 

1 

.... 




3,,136 

ditto < 

yt. bottles 

• • « a 


.... 

«... 

.... 


69,753 

Grind.'tont-s 

, .number 



.... 

.... 



10,105 

Grapes ... .Norwegian lbs. 

...a 

... . 

.... 



..a. 

6,736 

Hair, various 


a a • a 

.... 

.... 

. . 

.... 

a a a a 

29,563 

Uatdware ...... 


.... 



.... 



3&;719 

Hei^ ....Norwegian 








skeppunds 

7,14.5 

6,235 

6,252 

5,740 

7,644 

11,143 

8,314 

carded ...Norwe- 









gian lbs. 

6,860 

9.147 

6,390 

5,426 

3,544 

6,228 

4,675 

— codiila 

Nor- 








wegian skeppunds 

i 482 

382 

221 

215 

232 

212 

370 

Hops Norwegiarj4bs, 

140,7.15 

168,315 

1,55.525 

123,4.55 

76,591 

127.660 

91,6.15 

Indigo 


18,5 W 

18,747 

17,935 

16,948 

1 1,421 

27,487 

26,714 

Iron anebotft . . 

.. Nor- 



« 





wegian skeppunds 

1 73 

69 

104 

205 

202 

178 

150 

chains 


270 

230 

5t)7 

1,178 

871 

719 

8t»7 

bar 


1,979 

2,01.5 

525 

4,797 

2,57.1 

5,103 

2, .106 

casting's . . . . 


1,470 

1,0.57 

1,063 

1,.122 

1,094 

• 1,589 

2,0.12 

hoops 


211 

168 

159 

200 

1,58 

282 

294 

wares, unpolished 








Norwegian lbs. 

168, .122 

222,875 

203,209 

203,423 

I82.8G7 

I-:|0.525 

218,867 

ditto, polished . . . .do. 

32,943 

45,636 

42,114 

26,250 

3.1,816 

.It, 02 4 

44,123 

plates, caat.. 


26,222 

21,403 

39,176 

13,813 

17,486 

•15.048 

03,487 

ditto, rolled. 


63,000 

i 

84,644 

62,483 

50,738 

32,24 1 

!(' 1,704 

203,470 


\rimtirtuetl) 
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NORWAY. 


articles. 


Liquorice . • Norwegian.lbit. 

Lead ^do. 

white do. 

Linen dyed and printed do. 

f^laiii, bleached . . .do 

Uiib'eached do. 

coarse do. * 

rsTeiidiick do. 

yam dyed and 

plain do. 

I^eather, sole leather. ..do. 

— — Tarious kinds . . . -do. 

Lead, Mack do. 

pencils. dozens 

crucibles. Norway Ibj., 

Mead quarts 

MilUstones number 

Nails, various Linds 

' Norwegian lbs. 

Nitre or saltpetre do. 

Nitric acid ..do. 

Oil, of all kiuds do. ^ 

■ — cloth do. 

Oianges, lemons, fcr..No. 
Oakum ... Norweg-aii lbs. 
Paper, writing and draw- 
ing do. 

printing do. 

Pilch ami rosin do. 

I'ias and net dies do. 

Porter quarts 

Potatoes barrels 

-—meal do. 

Pipeclay .. N rwegiau lbs. 

Pi lines do. 

Paints of all kinds ....do. 

Provisions, Pork do. 

beef do. 

cheese.. do. 

— — blitter do. 

— — tallow do. 

— nitto candies do. 

Raisins do. 

Salt barrels 

Sailcloth, fine. Norwegian 
lbs. 

— - coarse do. 

Silk goods do. 

Soap, green or soft . . . .do. 

yellow and white, .do. 

Sugar, raw do, 

puwitered or 

criisbcU do. 

. ■■■■ refini-d do. 


Spices of vaiiou.i kii)ds..do.j 

Saddlers* wmk do. 

Steel do. I 

Seeds, various kinds. . .do. ; 

Sausages, smoked do. 

Shot, patent oo.! 

Tea black do , 

greeu do,' 

Tilt a and bricks. . . number 

glazed do 

Tinwares . . Norwegian lbs 

Tinplate do. 

Threadlace do. 

Turpentine do.) 

Types do. 

Tonacco, c gaia &. cut... do. 

— — leaf do. 

Vitriol, blue fit green ..do. 

\\ onl do. 

Woollen goods do. 

» — manufactures do. 

Wax do. 

Wine qwaris 

Zinc Noiwegiap lbs. 

Copper wares do. 

Cordage and ropema- 

kers’ work do. 

Coals Is 

Coke do. 

Furs, various. .Norwe- 
gian li'S, 


1835 

1830 

1837 

1838 

1839 

1840 

1841 


• a • a 

.... 



.... 

40,358 

110,667 

.... 

.... 

.... 


■ * " * 


r.271.62G 

73,503 

105,503 

62*391 

104,011 

413.50 

78,551 

49724 

94,086 

27,300 

12.5,466 

179,005 

'48,(139 

89,513 

20,575 

63,184 

89,951 

23,433 

63,130 

100,298 

54,608 

26,528 

P7,10'.» 

197,672 

21,978 
106,951 
121, .563 

12.5,984 

161,347 

lldil57 

225,537 

109,375 

208,661 

120,9.33 

211,097 

17,791 

102,054 

10,874 
162, .599 

17,4.58 

140,004 

20,312 

124,415 

17,125 

125,271 

18,532 

16.5,567 

35,000 

258,091 

614,622 

.... 


•• •# 

.... 


. . . i 

16,423 


.... 

.... 


.... 


10,842 

.... 

.... 

.... 

.... 


.... 

6,663 

110,754 

1*01,432 

6M86 

Tl/iOO 

.... t 

*76,280 

80,872 

88, .579 

80 





a. . 


108,592 


.... 

.... 




93,344 


.... 

.... 

• * * * 

* , 

^ 

3,985 

315,953 

*309,996 

2m07 

348,652 

667,604 

481,74.3 

60.5,471 

6.209 

233 872 

2*77,166 

223*537 

24L020 

291.073 

325,407 

335,199 

70,953 

.37,830 

26,246 

51,322 

44,180 

80,7,52 

84..564 

75.9.53 

36,990 

65,8.50 

39,718 

76.835 

39,654 

107,290 

39,906* 

85,8.52 



:::: 

.... 


^ f 

6^972 

47,482 



.... 

• a s » 



52,780 

— 






3,289 

18,606 





.... 

.... 


2.33,903 

116,053 
380,082 
.3.33,5.56 
416,068 
880,1 12 
,57,135 
63,278 

mi 1 1 
325,8.57 
8.33.991 
.545.133 
1,209,51.5 
117,720 
80.(126 

1^52 
4.11,8! 7 

70 1. 4.3.5 
524-903 
1,240.191 1 

84,743 1 

100,127 j 

110,669 

489,708 

413,03.5 

523..5S1 

1,427,360 

20, {104 
74,152 

97.827 

667,824 

4.54,344 

,571,727 

1,469,903 

115,040 

115,269 

138,902 
739,765 
44(;,209 
.509, •505 
1,234,387 
95,021 
183,187 

60,748 

612,202 

394.615 

477,802 

1,140,882 

9i„2I4 

104.476 

253,368 

330,416 

.335*345 

370,789 j 

361,404 

4*0*2,827 

1 538,301 

402,412 

86,916 1 

189,618 
0,016 
161,094 
202,328 
1,036,554 

1 

1 78 001 

187,500 

1 7,308 

1 1.5.3,3(;3 

1 125,034 

1 1,060,704 

123,030 1 
193,215 
7.005 

1 199,208 ' 

1 151,478 

: 1,453,519 

.52,325 

1 196,000 

8, .5.55 
! 147,050 

' 49,852 

I,675,r>82 

.53,744 ^ 
261,108 
9,32.5 
226,656 
158,107 
1,724,321 

87,800 

294,219 

8,298 

251,9.57 

170,703 

2,14.5,722 

1 388,707 
12,522 
329, .522 
251,374 
1,993,284 

97,717 

1,419,28.3 

1 

1 69,V99 

j 1.419,283 

! 49,580 1 

i 1,816,3.54 I 

33,033 

1,778,086 

134,824 

1,846,676 

24.3,162 

1,874,031 

321.302 
2,237.246 
122, .5 55 



.... j 


.... 


7,194 

182736 


.... 


.... tc 

*.*.■.* 

.... 

26,596 
31 C51 


.... 

.... 

• a a p 



55,822 

58,698 

.507 

90.3,505 

1,796,912 

*73.856 

893 

838,2.38 

i;<69,305 

6.5*227 

879 

956,084 

1,174,561 

57’,879 

740 

831,807 

1,268,068 

*74,514 

1,190 

991,546 

1,070,346 

*4*4,454 

675 

1,252,740 

1,745,129 

59,204 

G15 

1,690.443 

2,396,355 

20,600 


.... 

« V * 




103^^ 


... 4' 

— 


*.*.:*. 

.... 

14,533 

11,403 

*23,497 

1,863,835 

33 834 
2,129 387 

*3V,908 

1,879,359 

*2V,4r.f, 

1,204,0.38 

32..3r>3 

l,.592,926 

*49,170 

2,110,.561 

84.555 

2,048.136 

159,019 

64,260 

13,496 

264,202 

*03*885 

16,478 

295,191 

8*5^889 

»5,760 

270,020 

*70*990 

28.737 

242,803 

1 *70,i79 
^ 30,908 
265,829 

142, .592 
20,019 1 
270,997 

128,644 

L 8.3,300 

360,772 
3.446 

660,«.55 

.59*1,524 

.578,434 

4*70,741 

51(1,403 

4*91,290 

545.892 

19,695 

.... 


.... 

.... 

.... 

.... 

15,621 

21.5,285 

52,991 

3,797 

200,332 

60,125 

4,996 

112,798 

83,200 

L119 

267,692 

1.59,939 

12,322 

296,2.50 

124,361 

9,641 

308,.586 

137,897 

11,960 

311,911 

181,600 

11,437 


• • . » 

.... 

.... 

.... 

1 ”** 

21,260 


(eontinued) 
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ARTICLES. 

1835 

1836 

1837 

1838 

1839 

1840 

1841 

Flax akeppuniiP 

1,728 

2,874 

1,884 

1,347 

1,451 1 

1,726 

2,485 

carded do. 

25 

36 

39 

15 

94 

j» 69 

32 

x— codalla do. 

1,368 

2,132 

1,521 

1,667 

1,553,332 

2,155 

2,450 

2,117 

Hofipa for barreln.. number! 

4,778.060 

3,333.146 

4,577,840 

2,368,209 

3,099,907 

6,39 L88B 

Honey Norwegian 

.... 


.... 

31^273 

Horaeliair cloth .do. 

.... 


.... 

.... 


.... 

12ji4 

Qiiickailver ; .do. 

SpiriM, grape brandy 

.... 

— 

— 

.... 


.... 

'730 

quarts 

770,910 

4.62,827 

600,216 

708,945 

561,191 

636,427 

673.516 


1.743 

4,042 

4.576 

9,089 

3,993 

9,863 

2.491 

— — riivn do. 

Hollands or Ge> 

14,446 

14,6()0 

7.483 

r 

18,430 

32,519 

37,019 

68,185 

neva do. 

.... 


.... 

.... 

5,746 

5.658 

7,244 

SundrieR, amounting to 

2,193,177 

2,767.987 

2,878,212 

2,459,674 

• 

3,049,193 

4,452,235 

3,656,534 

akt-ppnndii 


, 

•• •• _ 

- V 


1 

343,517 


Statement of the Amoiyit of Goods exported from Norway, for the Seven Years ending 

the 3 1 st December, 1841. • 


ARTICLES. 

1835 * 

1836 

1837 

18.38 

1839 

1840 

Aslioa Norwegian lbs. 

1,206 

2,504 

1,983 

63 


768 

Bones skeppuiids 

1 3,2(;4 

3,581 

3,213 

3,794 

4,781 

.5,128 

Kerl^erios rootrt 


.... 

.... 

.... 

.... 

Chromate of iron 

. . ..akpds 



8 

1,148 

2.764 

2,021 

Cbroiusalt 


2,250 

14,499 

28,711 

40,007 

58,. 524 

94,3.52 

Cobalt (Zaffres). 

. ..... .do. 

79,000 

1,372,800 

979,200 

1,. 327,200 

1.424,000 

1,062,400 

blue 


228,500 

2.326,400 

1.865,600 

2 <183,200 

2,572,800 

2,033,600 

Copper ore akeppunds 

7,688 

11,488 

11,281 

4,969 

2,219 

571 

Copper plates . 


2,373 

2,504 

2,214 

2,0,66 

3,103 

2,964 




39 




nailo 







216 

Carraway seed 

...barrels 

1,511 

985 

979 

1,945 

2.163 

"11841 

Dyeriioss 


55,835 

20,542 

31,893 

.56,838 

J 8.5,659 

4.34,703 

Cord?ge, new.. 


4,010 

4,267 

1,.345 

.512 

9,160 

4,456 

' ' ' old 


32,487 

42,81 1 

64,494 

42,907 

48,171 

50,0.39 

Fish, dried co<(. 

Ac. 



skeppuD.ls 

92,917 

97,950 

104,722 

84 471 

9.3, {»27 

82,360 

ancbovtes . . 


13,723 

13,060 

10,839 

15,694 

19,509 

21, .568 

— — clipfiah or boccalau 




skeppurids 

50,203 

47,408 

64,777 

G4„395 

80.142 

59,905 

salmon smoked ... lbs. 

6,508 

67,357 

4,758 

4,436 

3,832 

4,441 

ditto salted. 

. . .barrels 

142 

145 

106 

8 

14 

368 

salted various do 

19,554 

13,171 

.3,2.53 

16,419 

13,106 

17,226 

Iierrings ealted . . .do. 

470,712 

436 270 

683,0.59 

362,144 

386,9.30 

688,619 

— roes 


24,850 

25,646 

24,169 

24,411 

20, '6.3 

19,466 

OasB, divers kinds. .. .lbs. j 

17,518 

1.3,870 

19,005 

37,-596 

54,941 

55,869 

Came birds .... 


5,669 

12,927 

10,313 

8,842 

26,838 

67,945 

Geutiaii rout. . . . 


.... 








Glue 


.... 


I .... 

.... 

.... 


Horses 

..number 

130 

’ * 49 

31 

11 

82 

*1*12 

Horns and hoofs. 


86,123 

*% 72,152 

81,828 

.53,656 

80,429 

29,263 

Hooks and eyes 


55,500 

j 114,000 

41,000 

lbs. 62 

lbs. 53 

lbs. 4 

Hones 

. .number 

53,800 

i 124,540 

102,000 

12.5,200 

185,100 

107,586 

Ivory, walrus .. . 

lbs 


«... 

.... 

1,1 -...L 








Iron bars skeppiinda 

10,751 

lV,l67 

. Vo’ 45.5 

Vl ’786 

1*3* 1*21 

10,338 

•— — old and pig. 


42 

2,388 

' 1,360 

«916 

418 

710 

castings . . . . 


1,032 

552 


102 

774 

712 



11,846 

680 

8,5.56 

1,813 

5^58 

5,185 

s 

9,904 

165 


1iin#eed 

. . . barrels 

5,524 

Linseed and oil cake. . .lbs. 
Lead, common black .. .do. 

291,372 

221,828 

244,865 

281,222 

241,380 

507,308 

Lobsters 

.number 

559,773 

749, .302 

689,599 

793,711 

593,823 

678,610 

Millstone 


.... 




Oil, cud liver. . . . 

. .bajweiB 

35,230 

36,615 

33,207 

38,063 

43,000 

42,737 

Paper 


.... 1 

.... 


.... 

.... 

Provisions, p<v*1t 



.... 


.... 

.... 

!! !! 

beef 


.... 

.... 

.... 

.... 

• • * . 


cheese 


.... 

.... 

.... 

.... 











tallow 

do. 


!!!! 

.... 


!!!! 

•. . . . 

S;»U 

. .barrels 

13,710 

4,371 . 

3,565 

’1*2,600 

10,052 

9,758 

Skins & furs, preparcd.lbs. 

***895 

19,427 

399 

73G 


605 

horse and rowhide.do. 

10,608 

17,845 

11,598 

19,351 

14.286 

% 0.037 

• sheep and lamb.. .do. 

1,968 

8,440 

3,621 

1,203 

180 

«40 

g"atf buck. 

and 





reindeer. 

do.l 

104,876 

88,750 

100,408 

101, .391 

131,725 

120,185 

■ — - marten and otter ..do.| 879 \ 

1,310 

1.143 

1,968 

1,120 

1,821 


1841 


1.492 

5.063 

3,200 

2.450 
137.749 
138.800 
176,718 

3.451 
221 

5,566 
2 291 
79.663 
11 718 
60.590 

74,500 

18,233 

66,193 

7,446 

169 

24.843 

527.564 

20,068 

34,061 

20,527 

887 

6,088 

68 

82,550 

101.100 

106 

724 

18,112 

307 

656 

5,092 

307 

439,869 

15,567 

544,751 

56 

40,611 

46,907 

504 

12,849 

9,504 

3.015 

.501 

5.787 

26,429 

989 

9.052 


81,941 

990 


(continued) 
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ARTICLES. 

1835 

1836 

18.37 

1838 

1839 

1840 

1841 

Skiu* and fun, fox . . . .Iba* 

426 

2,576 

3,117 

2,397 

1,618 

1,466 

3,54b 

— aeaU ...4p. 

273 

92 

76 

243 


61 

167 

•— b* ara, Wi lvem, and 







<• 

lyiixea do. 


.... 

.... 

.... 

.. .. 

.... 

68 

efmiiic do. 

.... 

.... 

.... 

.... 


.... 

724 

S ton ea, common build* 








ing tons 

• 6,210 

819 

8,700 

1,827 

1,992 

2,187 

4,380 

Tar barrels 

480 

1,155 

1,131 1 

848 

1,390 

1,077 

607 

Wood and timber.treelABta 

225,772 

232,819 

228,442 

241,569 

272,207 

266,599 

266.744 

— ditto apria 

79 

708 

67 

129 

140 

297 

375 

— — lirr wood... .cubic fevt 


21,738 

28.854 




30,250 

oak bark ..ski-ppiindB 

4,753 

0,721 

4,6#1 

6,062 

0,806 

5.801 

3,843 

— hoop number 

23,680 

29,800 

40,.5.58 1 

5,860 

68,260 

99,700 

32,000 


•1^.. . Weightii aod zneaMure.H which occur in the aiincied tables^ are — 

lb.— Nor wefiiau pound, which for all practical purpoaea niajj. be taken aa 13 per cent heavier than the avoir- 
dupoia. * 

Skjnd.--A akippound ia 330 Norwegian pound*, or 358 pounda EoglUh* 

Quart in equal to one quart imperial measure, 
harrel, liquid measure is 120 quarts. 

Ditto dry measure, is 144 quarts. 


SHIPPING OP NORWAY. 


Number, Tonnage (in Lasts) and Crews, of Vessels belonging to eacli Port of Norway;, 

in the Y"car 1835. , 


PORTS. 

TOTAL.. 

• .. 

1 

No. 

Lasts, j 

Crews. 

Fnderiutthald 

03 

2 ,o;ji 

344 

Frt'dericatadt 

4U 

i,3;ii 

183 

Mo!«8 

20 

672 

09 

I) (Kbak 

i 34 

915 

142 

Chri.stmniH 

91 

3,851 

1 508 

Drammen 

80 

4,835 

' 577 

Riilraeatraiid 

63 

3, 20 

1 403 

I'oenbberg. 

140 

8,326 

992 

Luutwig 

120 

j 0,056 1 

771 

Langexuiid 

96 

! 4,746 ! 

027 

Kragtroee 

56 

i 2,901 

309 

OenteniBueur 

101 

1 3,707 

.'>.59 

Areiidul 

145 

1 6,541 

930 

Grimatad 

43 

t 1,0.35 

278 

Lilleantid 

28 

i 1,044 

151 

Chriati inaand 

[ 127 

2,731 

1 481 

Maiidal 

L 

I 855 

1 230 


PORTS. 

TOTAL.. 

No. 

Lasts, 

Crews. 

P.TAisnd 

116 

1,680 

,441 

Plckkefiord 

69 

1,790 


Sotrgendal 

31 

4M 

100 

Eget'suttd 

40 

809 

4105 

.Stavanger 

173 

3.164 

672 

Bergen 

279 

6 .380 


Aalesuud 

10 

195 

41 

M olde 

e 7 



Cbri-tiaiiHund.. 

7.5 

1,30.3 

204 

Drnntheiru 

85 

3,019 

431 

Bndoeo 

4 

6B 

22 

Troniso’e 

20 

305 

92 

Mamtiterfest 

16 

302 

97 

Varduee 

2 

58 

*0 

Total 

2272 

75,459 j 

11,279 


The Norwegian mercantile navy, in 1838, consisted of 2427 vessels, great and small^ 
of a total burden of 212,242 tons, and navigated by I2,93(> men and boys. 


CJIAPTER XI. 

TRADE OF THE NORWEGIAN SEAPORTS. 

Christiania, now the capital of Norway, is a djep seaport ; thiere being 
six to seven fathoms depth of water close to the quay. Population said to be 
at the present <;ime about 24,000. It has some trifling fabrics of woollens, glass, 
hardwares, soap, leather, cordage, tobacco, &c. The deals of this port have al- 
ways been cel^rated. As far back as 1792, when its population amounted only to 
about 10,000, the number of ships arrived was 521 ; depar{:ures, chiefly with 
deals, 518. 
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The following tables will serve to illustrate the present state of the Navi- 
gation and Trade of Christiania, and the dependant outports, for the year 18 12. 


• 

D ESCRIPTIO N. 


ARRIVED. 

departed.^ 

Vessels. 

Tonnage. 

Crews. 

VesseN. 

1 Tonnage. 

i 

! Criwfl. 

CHRISTIANIA. 

British* 

1 

93 

0 

1 

93 

1 

i ^ 

Norwegian 

275 

41,007 

2887 

275 

50,990 

, 3480 

Swedish 

21 

2,097 

! 98 

18 

1,217 

' 00 

Danish 

25.5 

12.905 

1145 

247 

12,31 1 

1 1100 

Fretirli 

1 

170 

8 

1 

i;o 


J)uti:h 

2 

121 


1 

52 

7 ’ 

Hanseatic 

N 

1,270 

57 

7 

i.avo 

57 

Oldenburg 

1 

85 

! 7 

1 

! 85 

7 

Riissi^in ^ 

2 

C22 

24 

2 

022 

24 

Prussiau 

2 

031 

17 

1 

402 

9 

Total.* 

570 

50,001 

‘420<i 

5.'>4 

07,278 

47.58 

FREDERICKSTAD. 
Norwegian 

ISO 

40,400 

1491 

291 

51.721 

2111 

Swedish 

12 

905 

44 

10 

l,29<i 

5ft 

Dani^h 

11 

920 

42 

12 

707 

44 

Lubec 

(i 

1,340 

51 

0 

1,340 

51 

Priirisiaii 

4 

1.095 

30 

5 

1,370 

4.5 

Oldenburg 

.3 

490 

16 

3 

490 

10 

liiftuh 

1 

100 

4 

1. 

100 

4 

Bremen 

1 

107 

8 

1 

107 

8 

Total 

218 

45,555 

• 1692 

3.15 

00,209 

2337 

MOSS. 







Norwegian 

59 

5,713 


54 

9,508 


Swedish 

31 

2,387 


31 

2,387 


Danish 

2t 

227 


24 

227 


Dutch 

19 

1,.52U 

• * * * 

19 

1,520 


Prt'ich 

1 

215 


1 

215 


Hanovetian 

25 

1.657 


25 

1,5.57 


Oldenburg 

1 

253 

“ - - r 

1 

253 


PrussiAn 

1 

82 


1 

82 


Total 

181 

1 1 ,954 

.... 

150 

15,749 

i 

FREDERICKSHALD. 
Norwegian 

143 

21,026 

1410 

138 

23,425 

1300 

Swedish 

121 

9,12.5 

490 

117 

8,725 

1 472 

Dani.sb 

13 

487 

45 

13 

4K7 

45 

Dutch 

12 

789 

51 

12 

787 

51 

Total 

289 

.14,421 

1996 

280 

33,424 

i 1934 

DROBAK. 

Norwegian 

35 

4,400 


33 

4,570 

1 

Swedish 

3 

55 

.... 

4 

10 


Danish 

2 

103 

.... 

4 

193 I 

i 

Dutch ' 

35 

3,900 

.... 

3:> 

3,906 ! 


Total 

75 

8,404 


76 

8.871 


HOLM STRAND. 

Norwegian 

92 

13,060 


84 

12,082 


Swedish 

9 

• 048 

.... 

7 

495 


Datch 

3 

295 

» 

3 

295 


Total 

104 

15,003 1 

.... 

94 

1.1,472 


DRAMEN. 







Norwegian ^ 

372 

79,708 


401 

04,807 


Swt'dish 

35 

2,52<i 


43 

3,099 


Danish ...» 

89 

, 6,350 

.... 

97 

.5,937 


Dutch 

47 

4,527 


49 

4,071 


Hanseatic 

5 

500 


4 

388 


ToUl 

.... 

92,071 

.... 

054 

. 108,901 j 

• 1 



{continued) 


• The one British Tessel arrired in ballast, and departed with wood, value 203/. Of the arrivals, the majority, as 
respects Norwegians, the vessels were in ballast; some were loaded with salt, coals, wine, and spirits : others im- 
ported more or less of colonial produce and manufactures. The Danes and Swedes imported enrn a^d provisa-ns. 

Of the depaitures, tlic Norwegian were almost, without exception, loaded with wo!>d. Tht? Danes and hwedes 
returned in ballast, or took home deals, iron, or fish. Of the vessels under other flags, most arrived in ballast, ana 
departed with wood, lliis reuiar^ applies equally to the other ports in this consulate, with the addition, that on the 
^Mtern coast, the esporta consist, la part, of fish, train oil, and lobsters. 

VOL. II. 6 A 
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NORVVAy, 


ji 5S » u It 1 r i 1 u n. 








Vessels. 

Tonnage. 

Crews. 

Vessels. 

Timnage. 

Crews. 

TON b BERG. 

14 

890 


14 

890 

s 


335 

40,060 

325 

365 

177 

181 


145 

4 

6,571 

408 



4 




6 


n 

1 

610 

177 



1 

t 





1 

181 








sni 

42,013 


176 

6,846 





LAURVIG. 

{> 

.358 



358 
1.5, MM2 



217 

12 

31,060 

477 


158 

10 

16 

.GO 




325 

510 

6,172 



15 

5.V2 

.... , 



GO 

6,156 








1 

170 


^ 1 

170 



1 




Total f 

313 

38,891 


253 







PORSGIUJND. 




* 281 








129 

262 

<64 ’ 

353 





02 























GIO 

TI1.1 





» • • * 



KRAGERAE. 


l,5,“o5 

5,60;i 

700 


121 




.... 



Danish 


.to 




.... 


7. 0 



317 




1TII rmn 








OSTERHUSOER, I 

Norwegian 

170 

10 

33 

90 

0 

20,152 
576 1 
811 

r. 1 1 

953 

60 

106 

4(i6 ‘ 

27 

IG8 

IQ 9in 

Olkl 

Swedish 

10 


yj** 

no 

Danish 




Diitr.b 

nn 

Ml 

, 0,951 

1»03 

lUu 

llaixuvetian 

093 






27 

Total 


29 5l3 

1612 


28,571 

1573 


** 


307 

AREN DAL. 

Norwegian 

308 

2 

37 451 



32,903 

K \H 


SkUTHlliNh 

178 

1 002 


24G 


Danish. 

49 


4S 

91 i 

1 053 


llanoveriaii 

195 


O 



Jliit^’.h 

11 

758 


TO 

nou 



.... 

13 

028 


Total 

373 

30 h74 



35,543 





300 


CHI11ST1AN.STADT. 

British^ 

17 

435 

11 

120 

4 

1 rt77 

116 

2610 

1 y 

1,077 

40,800 

1,975 

5,175 

G75 

8.7.50 


Norwe('iaii 

4'1 000 

1# 

1 16 

2540 

90 

495 

34 

3f>6 

90 

6d^ 

Swedish 

2,225 

409 

Danish 

5 750 

6H0 

10 

French 

07^; 

34 

1 15 

Dutch 

' 78 

1Y 025 

410 

no 

4 

Prussian 

• 1 532 

70 

Russian 


1)25 

iiu 

4\C% 


J ,532 
c 025 




Ol> 


Totftl 



dftir 

G44 

61,209 

5827 




017 

MANDAL. 

British^ 


1 1 ^ 



115 
6,84G 
74G < 

10 

Norwegian 


1 Xal 

Qoy 

2 

Danish ^ 




, ls53 
<' 20 

670 

Dutch 


• ^ 

HI 

81 




20 

5 

265 

20 

Total 



A IQ 


7,972 

782 



8 068 



V\o 

180 


(continued) 

‘2^^ TeRBela arrlvfd from Great Britain, there were with coals 1, and in ballast 13. 
nt the 14 British vewelB departed, there weie with lobsters and (fame 5, lobsteiw and salmon 7. lobsters 1, 
for Great Britain; and for Archangel, in baUuat 1. c • « eaiiuvu #, luvsicn 

.nd\ *“ * *** 

t The Bridnh vessels arrived in ballast and sailed for England with lobstert. 
lark! ?wlth “* •» G«»‘ B'iWn. » wi«> wood .nd 
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DESCRIPTION. 

ARRIVED. 

DEPARTED. 

VeKsels. 

Tonnage. 

Crews. 

Vessels. 

tonnage. 

Crews. 

FARSUND. 








4 

305 

30 

4 

305 

:m 

^■ii-wogiun 

04 

3212 

200 

03, 

4? 07 

425 


4 

101 

16 

4 

101 

10 

Dutch 

0 

085 

43 

9 

085 

43 

Total 

81 

4303 

385 

110 

588H 

.514 

FLEKKEFIORD. 







Rritisht 

1 

00 


I 

00 


Norwt-giHii 

44 

2043 


50 

3415 


Daiiixb 

10 

3:18 

r 

2 

72 


Dii't'li 

.“S 

588 


5 

588 


Uauuverian 

2 

172 


2 

172 


Total T 

02 

4101 


06 

4337 


EGT.RSUND. * 







Briti-ilit 

13 

917 

1 '/* 

1.? 

917 

112 

>iiirwcgi4n 

29 

1418 

1.32 

1 .'■>5 

2(140 

239 

Danish 

1 

10 

3 

' 1 

10 

3 


1 

75 

5 

1 

75 

5 

1( iissian 



j 

1 

nr, 

7 

Prussiau 

.... 

.... 


1 

102 

0 

Total 

41 1 

2ir)0 

2.52 ! 

72 

.3980 

:r2 


* The 4 RritiMh vi Mseli* nrriveii from Great Uii aln, 3 iu ballast, and 1 with coalti, and returned to Great Britain, 
3 with lohatera, and I in bal ast to Klstimre. 

t 'I’he 1 Britiah vessel arrived from Great Britain in balluRt, and ndurned to (7ieat Britain with horaes. 
t I he 13 British vessels ariived from Great Britain, 2 with coals, aiA II iu ballast, and returned to (ireat Britain, 
11 with iiibsiert', 1 salmon and iron, and 1 in ballast. 

Bergen was at an early period amongst the first towns of the Hanseatic league; 
in the years 17^^7 and l7fiB, both inclusive, its exports were 2,758,944 rix - dollars ; 
it increased to 3,939,385 rix- dollars in 1787 and 1788. In 1792 this port owned 
113 ships; its exportation consisted then, as it docs still, of fish, wood, and some 
oil. Its imports were then a few luxuries, and some of the necessaries of life. The 
harbour is safe and deep close to the town, but a pilot is necessary for vessels 
entering or departing, on account of the numerous rocks. Besides a college 
and other schools, it has a good naval academy. It has a few manufactories of 
tobacco and earthenware, several ropeworks and distilleries, ship-building yards, 
and the works of smiths anc^ other ordinary handicrafts. The fisheries are its 
principal resource, and fleets of small vessels sail and return periodically to and 
from the northern coasts, for fish, skins, feathers, &c. Hamburg is one of the 
principal foreign ports with which the Vessels of Bergen trade, and from whence 
the, merchants, several of whom are said to be wealthy, import woven and 
other manufactured goods, sugar, coffee, spices, tobacco, &c. 

A division of the treasury, and the bank of Norway are established at Bergen. 

Dbontheim is the next place in importance to Bergen. As far back as 
1758 its exports amounted to 266,557 rix-dollars, and its imports 264,697 rix- 
dollars. The number of ships which arrived iu 17^2 were 149, and 137 sailed. 
In 1793 , 39 vessels belonged to this port. Its exports have always been prin- 
cipally wood and some fish. The trade of this port is carried on •much in the 
same articles and in the same as at Bergen. 

The following tables will serve, as far as the returns we possess enable us, to 
show the present state of the trade and navigation of Bergen and its outports. 
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Return of British and Foreign Trade within the Consulate of Bergen, din ing the Year 

ending 31st December, 1842. 



i 

1 

A RRIV ED. 

DEPARTE 


1> E S C R 1 P T I 0 N. 

k 

1 

1 Vesads. 

! 

Tonnage. 

Crews. 

Vesacla. 

Tonnage. 

Crews. 

RKROEN. * 

British 

i 

' .03 

3.747 

404 

53 

3,747 

404 

Norwegian 

1 651 

40.503 

3906 

635 

39,465 

3810 

Swedish 

63 

6,635 

378 

69 

7,318 

414 

Austrian 

2 

4190 

23 

2 

490 

23 

Belgian 

I 

•48 

4 

1 

48 

4 

Bremen 

5 

.0.3.0 

26 

5 

.035 

26 

DaniHh 

162 

11,787 

662 

159 

11,645 

655 

Dutch 

44 

4,620 

198 

48 

4, .040 

192 

French 

1 

140« 

7, 

1 

140 

7 

Oenoa 

3 

612 

35 

3 

6)2 

35 

Uaniliriig 

2 

197 

1 

• 2 

197 

11 

Hunoveriaii 

23 

1,867 

115 

24 

1,990 

121 

hubeo 

1 

140 

7 

• 1 

140 

7 

Neapolitan 

• .0 

1,010 

58 

5 

l,ffi0 

58 

Oldenburg 1 

3 

202 

16 

3 

202 

16 

PruMkiun 

30 

2,443 

179 

31 

2, .0.30 

186 

Ro:itnc 

2 

120 

9 

2 

120 

9 

Russian 

12 

2,950 

139 * 

12 

2,9.00 

139 

Spaui'.h 

11 

1.342 

87 

11 

1,342 

87 

Venetian 

4 

1,2.07 

47 

4 

1.2.07 

47 . 

Total 

107H 

80,545 

6311 

1066 

80,273 

62|)1 

DRONTHEIM, 

British 

1 

145 


1 

145 


IM orwegian 


10,105 

570 

102 

10,306 

612 

Swedish 

5 

492 

36 

5 

492 

36 

American ! 

1 

72 

6 

1 

72 

6 

Bremen 1 

J* i 

4.00 

14 

3 

4.00 

14 

Danish ! 

3? ; 

4,05.0 

189 

37 

4,0.05 

.04.0 

189 

Dutch 1 


,015 

17 

4 

‘ 17 

Oltleubiirg ! 

2 ! 

160 

9 

2 

160 

9 

Prussian 


1,25.0 

t6 

9 

1,2.05 

riG 

Kostoc 

5 1 

6(J5 

27 

5 

665 

27 

Spanish 

2 j 

342 

15 

2 

342 

15 

Total 

164 1 

18,286 j 

936 

171 , 

18,487 

97H 

CHRISTIAN SOU NT). 

British j 

10 • 

1,412 i 

64 

10 

1,442 

64 

Norwegian ■ 

44 i 

um i 

288 

49 

4,905 

306 

Danish j 

10 ! 

1,026 1 

62 

12 

1,118 

73 

45 

JhiTcU 

11 

977 1 

54 

1) 

719 

KuMsian.. j 

1 1 

328 i 

11 1 

1 

328 

11 

Spanish j 

1 

! 

1.265 ! 

. i 

10 

1,265 

77 

I’otal ‘ 

HG ! 

9,308 1 

.056 1 

91 

9,777 

.07<i 


The British trade in 1841 was carried on with 45 ycssels of 3182 tons with 354 
men, exclusive of the port of Drontheitn, from whence no return of tlie British 
trade has been forwarded by the vice-consul ; and the trade to and from Great 
Britain in Norwegian and foreign bottoms Svitli 58 vessels of 10,200 tons, with 
409 men. The failure of the lobster fisliery, during the season, ,has occasioned a 
decrease of the trade as to the number of vessels and tonnage this year, com- 
pared to that of 1840, when the number of British vessels entered, amounted 
to 62 of 4763 tons burden, with 511 men. Of the 4 IJritish vessels, 2 arrived 
with coals, 1 with assorted goods, and 1 in ballast, 1 sailed vrith lobsters, 1 with 
deals, 1 with an assorted cargo, and 1 in ballast. 

The British trade has been carried on in the above ports, during the year 
1842, by 64 vessels of 5334 tons, with 475 men, and the trade to and from 
Great Britain in Norwegian and foreign bottoms, by 59 vessels of 7163 tons, 
with 382 men. 
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Of the British ships which arrived in 1842, 49 were in ballast, 3 imported 
iron and iron rails, 7 coals, 1 coals and iron, and 3 manufactured goods. Of the 
departures, 7 were in ballast, 6 were loaded with herrings, 2 with stockfish, 39 
MUth lobsters, and 2 with wood. ^ 

Hammbrfest, or Altkn Hammerpest. — This is the principal port of Pin- 
mark. It is remarkable that the waters along the coast of Finmark are so mild in 
temperature, that the fishery is carried on in boats during winter, although the 
sun disappears for so long a period in the latitudes of this country. The follow- 
ing notice of the trade and resources of Ilaminei^fest and Finmark, we have 
condensed from the consular returns : 

“The British trade ha^ been gradually increasing: in 1835 there were only 9 vessels, 
of 1636 tons* in 1836 they increased to 12, forming a tonnage 1748 tons; this year 
the number has increased to 19, and the tonnage has nearly doubled. It is susceptible of 
still further advautageous iiu;rcasc. The Russian trade has declined for these last two 
years ; but solely owing to the failure of crops in Russia, and to the late pecuniary crisis, 
'i/hich extciided its influence even to the traders in the White Sea, by the check it gave to 
credit. The vessels which departed to the coast of JSpitzborgen from llainmcrfest were 9 in 
number, forming a tonnage of 480 tons, employing 80 men ; their catch can he estimated at 
about 3000/. Tliere are two similar expeditions from 'Promsoe, and two from WardoC ; 
the particulars, however, have not been received. A portion of the Russian vessels whicli 
visit Warden and Wadsoe iu*e merely large boats, from 10 to 15 tons burden. 

“ bout 6000 tons of British shipping arnved in Finmark in 1841, exclusive of the 
vessels whicli put into ports on their way to atid from Archangel. 

’■'In 1842 an increase in the amount of British sliipping has taken place, but as the 
vessels are chiefly employed in the transport of coal, it is problematical whether this can 
be maintained, as the duty which has iu future to be paid on export, is likely to lessen the 
consumption. 

“ Tlie consum[)tion and consequent sale of British maimfiictures, winch are almost ex- 
clusively imported from Hamburg, by Norwegian, Hamburg, and Bremen vessels, have 
declined considerably, owing to the almost prohibitory duty which, with few exceptions, is 
levied on every article of that desciiption. 

“ About 20,009/. worth of cake copper has been exported from Fininai-k, for British 
account. 

“ Four vessels were dcsjiatc^^ed to Spitzbergen for wijruses, which made each an aver- 
age catch. 

“ The sta])le articles of export liave been, about 3800 tons of dried stockfish, 12,000 
tons of salted fish, 7000 bfirrels of oil, besides reindeer-skins, buck-skins, walrus-hides, 
teeth, feathers, and fox and otter skins, ^ 

“ The salmon-fishery in the district has, d)uring the present season, been more abun- 
dant than can be remembered for the last twenty yeivrs : about 100 tons of fish, it is esti- 
mated, have been taken dunng the season. 

“ For several years salmon formed an article of export,, but of late years tKe catch has 
not exceeded thogdemaiid for home consumption. The decrease in this valuable article has 
been attributed to the swaivns of sharks tliat^have of late yeara retained possession of the 
banks lying off the coast. This fact was oiilj' accidentally discovered last year, by the cir- 
cumstance of two small vessels being fitted out as an experiment to try the bank fishery 
for cod, which had not previously been attempted ; where, instead of fiitding the object 
they were in search of, these voracious animals were met with. This year eight vessels 
have been fitted out from Hammerfest, expressly for the purpose of shaii^fisliiug ; and no 
less than 20,000 of these animals had been taken, without any apparent diminution in their 
numbers, llie shark oil produced was about 1000 barrels. 

“ The produce oi the fisheries for the last five years, of cod, seth, and halibut, accord- 
ing to the official returns, is about 500,000 tons, and 20,000 barrels of oil, independent of 
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what is caught by the Russians. A portion of this fish is prepared for the Spanish and 
Mediterranean markets, but the greater proportion is still for the Russian market. 

“ The wealth and prosperity of Finmark depends mainly on the fisheries ; it is, how- 
ever, a source of wfelth which never fails : for centuries back, not a single cxamplofcan be 
giveij of a total failure. 

“ This country is in^ a prosperous state — the revenue exceeds the expenditure by near 
two millions of dollars. The cxchiinge on foreign countries has been gradually improving, 
until it has reached par, at which it steadily remains, a proof of the prosperity of the 
country. 

“ The British cottons and woollen goods inlportc^d into this country, are best adapted 
for consumjition in a country like Norway, and pay a duty of from 50 to upwards of 100 per 
cent on the cost price. Tlic conse<]uence is, tliat tire consumption of British manufactures 
has fallen off considerably, while those of Russia have propol tionably increased, particularly 
ill Finmark, where Russia linens, ravenduck, and various other Articles are admitted duty 
free. Were cottons and woollens pdmitted, even at a moderate^ instead of tl^ip prohibited 
duty, the trade would so«n recover itself^ and ultimately supersede the now almost general 
use of Russian linens. 

“ The chief pr<>j)oi*tion of British goods now brought to ‘die country, still go by the 
way of Hamburg, and are imported cither in native, Hamburg, or Bremen vessels.” 

The Russian trade from the White Sea, and especially along the, ^coasts of 
Finmark, arc both described as of considerable importance. The vessels which 
leave Finmark annually for Spitabergen, go in quest ( f the walruses, seals, and 
wild fowl, M’hicli frequent that dreary coast. 

Navigation of Ifammorfest and Outports in 1842. ' 


JD E s c 11 1 P T 1 o N. 


ALIEN, 

Dritish... 

Norwt'firian 

Swrdifih 

Daitiah 

Hanitiurg 

KuHttiaii 

Huuovenan 

Total 

TUOMSOE. 

British 

Norwe(;ian 

SweiliMi 

Danish 

lJutt b 

Hit'Siaii 

Bi’fuit'n 

ilamhurg 

llaLOvcT 

T.jtaH 

WARDOE AND WADSOE. 

Rritiah 

Norwegian 

D^uish 

Kusaian 

Total w . . . 

Of the British arrivals 25 imported coals, and 6 impoited colonial produce, salt, fire- 
bricks, &c. ^ 

Ihc exports consisted cbielly of eider-down, dried stockfish, clipfish, saltfish, feathers, 
reindeer-horns, fox-skins, otter-skins, reindeer-skins, goat-skins, copper ore, train-oil, wal- 
rus-hides and teeth, and wool. 
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CHAPTER XIL 


trade between the united kingdom and the kingdoms of SWEDEN AND 

NORWAY. 


The trade between Great Britain and Sweden ahd Norway was for a long 
period of considerable valudl But the pernicious customs duties on timber in 
Great Britain, and on manufactured goods, especially in Sweden, have seriously 
restricted SVi international trade which would have naturally increased, from the 
peculiar wants of each count^}^ The timber, minerals, and other products of 
Sweden and Norway, are such as would at all times find a remunerating sale in 
the United Kingdom at moderate duties: while of all countries in Europe, Sweden 
and Norway arc the least prepared for a system of commercial restrictions which 
allow the people only to use at double prices, an^d in diminished quantities, all the 
most necessary kinds of manufactured articles. In order to exhibit a view of the 
commerce of the United Kingdom with Sweden, tlie former and present state 
of that trade will appear from the following tables : 

Vakue of Imports and Exports of Great Britain to and from Sweden, during the following 
* Years : 


Y'cars. 

Imported. 

Exported. 

Year. 

Imported. 

Exported. 


£ 

£ 


£ 

£ 

701 

109,509 

70,800 

745 

250,707 

30,310 

705 

205^850 


750 

187,022 

10*102 

710 

173,585 


755 

20o,049 

19,234 

715 

105,631 

n? 235 I 

700 

193,340 

13,057 

720 

191,352 

111,555 1 

705 

234^452 

49,003 

!'25 

101,884 

....f 38,324 

770 



1730 

191.022 

15,271 

177;} 

101,003 


1735 

213^850 


1782 

1(53,219 


1740 

180,839 

15,557 

1785 


05,307 



ENGLAND. 

9 

S c 0 T I 4 A N D. 


Years. 

Imported. 

Exported. 

Imi)orted. 

Exported 


£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

1791 



44,084 

4,844 

1792 

.289,626 

13,078... 

49,063 

.5,261 

1793 

270,101.. 

73,051 


3,373 

1794....';’.... 



39,752 

2,334 

1795 



35,491 

5,740 

1796 

307,720 

112,388 


9,125 

1797 

160,612 



9,901 

1798 

226,910 

44,236 

39,093 

8,481 

1799 

305^525 

39,910 

42,357 j 

10,664 

1800 

275,597 

78,381 

33,082 

459 

1801 



33'442 


1802 

278,410 

107,8.30 

48,940 


1803 

^....*.241,472 

a? .59.5 

47^79 


1804 



38.867 




SWUDfiN AND NOKWAY, 


Table of the Trade and Navigation of ’Great Britain with Sweden during the three most 
remarkable Years, wh|^ the Northern Confederacy existed, when Copenhagen was 
attacked, and wjien Peace was restored. 


Value of 
liiiporu 


Value <if Rxportii to Sw^eden. 

British 

Mrfiiiit'ar- 

turus. 

Foreign 

Moichaii- 

dize. 

Total of Bri- 
tish and 
Foreign Mer- 
ciiuiunze Ex> 
ported to 
Svveden. 

£ s. d. 
29,7ni 8 5 

1 -lUJlO 3 2 
i 2 0 1 

£ s. d. 
40.079 4 li 
05,144 1 8 

75.000 18 4 

£ s. d. 
78,840 13 4 
111,254 4 10 
108,290 0 10 


SHIPPING. 


Ves. 

Tons. 

M n. Vos. 

I nns. jMit. 

02 

8,08'! 

1 

422 185 

1 

28,055 1592 

98 

11,854 

001 104 

20,700 11 12 

nil 

13,012 

785 153 

25,987 i 1 149 


Statement of the Shipping employed in the Trade and Navigation between the United 
Kingdom and the Kingdoms of Sweden and Norway. 


ARRIVED PROM SWEDEN. I) K P A RT E D F C) R S W E D E N. * 



British. 

Foreign. 

TOTAL. 

British. 

Fore 

»ign. 

r ^ 

TOTAL. 

YEARS. 

Ships. 

Tons. 

1 Ships. 

1 

j Tons. 

Sliips. 

T.ons. 

Ships. 

Tons. 

Ships. 

Tuns. 

Ships. 

Tons. 

1831 

84 

1 1,450 

1 195 

38,' 89 

279 

.50.139 

07 

8,953 

118 

21,782 

185 

30,735 

1832 

59 

8,335 

IjO 

25,755 

209 

34,090 

69 

!*,660 

88 

13,101 

157 

23,003 

1833 

GO 

10,009 

165 

29,454 

225 

39,403 

79 

11, 3.60 

108 

16,124 

187 

,27,474 

1834 

103 

15,353 

183 

35,910 

286 

51,203 

101 

16,278 

125 

22,174 

220 

37,452 

1835 

77 

12,0.10 

190 

35,001 

273 

47,097 

08 

10,053 

159 

22.454 

227 

33,107 

1830 

00 

10,865 

250 

42,139 

310 

53.304 

65 

10,.') Ill 

204 

28.1.38 

269 

€8,1 99 

18'17 

47 

7,008 

211 

42,«.»2 

258 

50,300 

56 

9,3 4 

183 

3l,r>6i 

239 

40,940 

1838 

58 

10 425 

213 

38,091 

271 

49 .4 Id 

77 

14,078 

m 

34,591 

275 

49,209 

1839 

49 

8,359 

272 

49.270 

321 

57,029 

08 

13,3! 6 

236 

37.063 

304 

50,379 

1840 

1841 

1842 

70 

1 1,933 

296 

53,337 

360 

05,270 

1 

OH 

11,760 

271 

. 39,999 

330 

51,759 

/ 

^ RRIV ED FROM 

NORWAY. 


DEPARTED F 

OR NORWAY. 

1831 

52 

4518 

7ri4 

114,805 

806 

T ir9,;iS3' 

33 

2870 

784 

1 '8,480 

817 

131.350 

1832 

42 

3798 

549 

82,155 

691 

1 85,953 

43 

.3411 

554 

86,540 

697 

89.951 

1833 

64 

5901 

000 

98,931 

724 

10 ,832 

73 

54fM> 

038 

104,281 

711 

109,090 

1834 

03 

0403 

018 

98,303 

681 

104,700 

44 

4 '77 

642 

107.809. 

180 

111,986 

18.15 

28 

2592 

027 

95,0-19 

655 

97,04 1 

37 

3179 

678 

110.565 

715 

113,744 

1830 

15 

1573 

785 

125,875 

800 

127,448 

17 

1000 

820 

137.106 

837 

139,200 

1837 

11 

1035 

Oil 

88,004 

022 

89,039 

20 

2159 

648 

99,102 

008 

101,261 

1838 

IS 

1304 

770 

110.817 

791 

112,181 

34 

^4162 

770 

113,068 

804 

117,830 

1830 

21 

2582 

h08 

109,228 

889 

111,810 

19 

2143 

848 

120,090 

867 

122,239 

1840 

1841 

1842 

23 

3160 

792 

114,241 

815 

117.407 

16 j 

1732 

775 

114,002 

791 

110,304 


It will be remarked that of all* the countries with which the sliips of the United King- 
dom trade, the proportion to the number of foreign ships is smaller with Norway and Swe- 
den, than to any other country. The N orwegians are hardy and active seamen ; they con- 
struct their own ships cheaply, and the fact that British ships are not able to obtain out- 
ward freights to Norway, and that the duty on the deals of that country has been, until 
1841-2, so much higher than on the deals of Prussia and Russia, will Sfl account for the 
great number of British ships which are ehiplloyed in the trade with the two latter coun- 
tries, and the very small number engaged in the Norwegian trade. 
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Fobeion and Colonial Merchandise importod^ hta the United Kingdom from Sweden, 

during the following Years^: . 


ARTICLES. 

1831 

1832 

1833 

18M 

1835 

1886 

1837 

1838 

1839 

1840 

AsheSy pot and pearl ...cwt 




.. 


1 13( 




12 

Barky for tanning or dye. 











ing do 

5,49: 

15,25: 

15,58: 

1 3.07S 

4,12 

[ 127 

. . 

1,63: 

1,404 


Briatles lbs 

. . 



.. 

8H 

5 1,24^ 

U 

3f 

34 


Butrer cwt 

. . 


.. 



.. 

3 

.. 

0 

139 

Cofibe lbs 

4.258 










Copper, an wrought .. ..cwt. 

. . 


357 



232 


901J 

5,552 

3,238 

Corn, wheat qra. 

71 


2; 

1 


.. 

252 


392 

2 

barley do. 

1,718 


1,12^ 




.. 

. . 

2,190 

23,783 

— oats do. 




19,067 

26,782 

*5,736 

2,307 


3,604 

17,047 

— rye do. 

60 

.. 

•»108 




4 

. . 

273 


— peaa and beana do. 

34 



2,686 

755 

222 

144 

.. 

1,500 

3,688 

— wheaUmeal and flour .cwt. 




.. 


, . 

.. 

. . 

, , 

• 23 

Cotton manufactures, en- 











tered at value £ 






. . 

.. 



I 

Flax and tow, o.* codilla of 











hemp and flax cwt. 

.. 



05 

8 

176 

h253 


2,180 


Fum, bear number 






6 



1 


— bearer do. 







• • 

10 

5 


— marten do. 

.. 



3 







Hemp, undressed cwt 



1,335 




100 




Hides, untanued do. 

.. 

. , 


.. 



, , 

3 



indigo lbs. 

329 










IVon, in bars . . tons 

11,083 

11,898 

12,169 

12,640 

13,787 

16,546 

11,215 

15,543 

17,040 

15,526 

LinAis, plain and diaper. 











centered at value £ 




2 

3 

28 

, . 


, , 

5 

Oil, palm cwt. 

.. 

•• 


.. 

,, 

. . 

. . 

34 



Seeds, clover do. 






4 

. . 


1 

5 

— flaxseed and linseed.. bh<«. 

48 

315 

33.315 

54,099 

42,f07 

58,810 

2,3,183 

3*7,084 

32,703 

23,605 

— rape do. 



2.864 

458 

5,595 

2,362 

4,988 

3,108 

3,704 

2,158 

— tares do. 



.. 

3,582 

1,034 

3,737 



002 

5,252 

Silk, raw and waste lbs. 




348 







Skins, ^ calf and kip, un- 






1 

1 


1 


tanned cwt. 





25 


. , 

. . 

13 


— deer, undressed ••number 

3 




74 

*134 

123 

332 

286 

6 

— latiib, ditto do. 



.. 


10 






Spelter cwt. 





, , 

454 





Spirits, rum proof gals. 



’ 63 

1 7 bj ; 







— brandy do. 


, , 

21 

35i 

, . 

• . 

, , 

, , 


8 

•»- Geneva .'do. 


.. 

2 








Tallow cwt. 

6,582 

1,544 

1,596 

5,442 

4,378 

8 

, , 

. . 

1,934 


Tar lasts 

1,080 

120 

442 

75 V 

1,081 

131 

180 

' 481 

415 

605 

Timber, batten and batten 











ends. gt. hundreds 

1,900 

1,338 

1,408 

2,104 

1,041 

2,540 

2,088 

2,475 

4,10.5' 

:t,8i4 

deals and deal ends . . .do. 

3,723 

2,431 

2,633 

3,501 

3,174 

4,179 

4,815 

3,783 

1 3,604! 

1,197 

— lathwood fathoms 

8 

12 

4 

7 

24 

13 

64 

10 

267* 


masts, yards, and bow- 











sprits, under 12 ins. in 









i 


diameter number 

2,830 

1,006 

1,434 

701 

1,506 

1,108 

669 

1,090 

2,053 1 

i,[;7 

— ditto, ditto, 12 ins. in 











diameter and upwards 











loads 

5 


4 


1 

. . 

2 

7 

56 

26 

— oak, plank, 2 ins. thick 


w 









or upwards do. 


11 

.. 

. . 

1 






— staves gt. hundreds 

‘ 70 

.. 

3 








— fir. oak, and unenumc- 











rated, 8 ins. square or 











upwards loads 

3,820 

2,400 

441 

207 

1,243 

917 

053 

230 

156 

.552 

Turpentine, common . . cwt. 





1 ' 






Wax, bees* do. 

26 




.. 

3 

. . 

, , 

1 


Wog)l, sheep's IJbs. 

,, 


24,250 

21,054 

1,431 

22,461 

, , 

. . 

1,773 

4,828 

Wines, of all sorts gals. 


3,201 

285 

6 

.t 

349 

, , 

30 



ZafiVes lbs. 

10 



i 








Of the above ^ticles, those which may be in any way considered the products of Sweden, 
are limited to bark, iron, some of the flax and hempseed, a small portion of the tallow, tar, 
timber, and deals. The other articles are accidental transhipments of goods, the j)roduee 
of other foreign countries than Sweden. 
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SWEDEN AND NORWAY, 


Foreign and Colonial Merchandize 


exported from the United Kingdom to Sweden. 


ARTICLES, c 

1831 

1832 

1833 

1834 

1835 

1836 

1837 

1838 

m 

1840 

Casria lignea lbs. 

17,352 

8,409 

19,580 

13,997 

14,058 

4,788 

8,435 

7,466 

17,106 

1,336 

Cloret do. 

627 


242 

451 

480 

.. 

.. 

H03 

200 


Cochineal do. 

^ 1,1»5 


1,886 

2,044 

2,279 

1,321 

2,542 

1,043 

1,427 

2,531 

Cocoa do. 






,, 

2,570 


, . 

377 

Coffee do. 

218,6DS 

35,995 

18,193 

136,966 

10,087 

8,475 

61,003 

34,148 

125,050 

69,824 

Corn, meal, and dour ; viz., 











barley qra. 


.. 


.. 


.. 


300 



oata .do. 


* , 



• • 

10 

• • 

524 



— — • rye do. 


.. 

. . 


.. 

, . 


1,401 



Wheat-menT fc flour. rwt. 


2 


. . 


. . 


2 

,, 

9 

Uyewoods ; viv lo;r wood .tons 


. . 

12 

4 

30 

144 

109 

.. 

117 

7 

Ginger 

131 

47 

67 

203 

105 

205 

286 

210 

182 

143 


5 

, , 

14 

8 

( 


10 

, , 

10 


• la<-d \ lbs. 


. . 

, , 

, , 



347 

729 

, , 

988 

■ n.U'’'i)iic ............ .do. 

5.P32 

5,030 

5,478 

1,254 

7,380 

6,024 

«. 4,172 

6,504 

8,232 

5,198 

Indi;;o ..do. 

61,232 

41,257 

45,666 

59,969 

58,443 

33,550 

45,975 

48,260 

34,065 

56,193 

Lead, toua 



, , 



. , 

, 1 



10 

Litiou:^, plain linens and 


4 







^ .. 


diaper, entered at value..£ 

n 


22 

15 

16 

30 

9 

5 

34 

7 

Mace lbs. 

701 

302 

650 

278 

202 



98 

199 

101 

Nutmegs do. 


651 

580 

450 

331 


100 

307 


160 

Pepper do. 

16,702 

17,792 

34,726 

20,601 

6.272 

6,473 

13,803 

7,504 

11,644 

10,930 

Pimento do. 

31,067 

35,081 

46.362 

55,865 

54,375 

53,301 

39,175 

10,345 

39,375 

55,157 

Quicksilver do. 

, . 

, . 


. , 




3811 



Rice cwt. 

13 

10 



7 

6 

38 

20 

50 

U 

Saltpetre and cubic nitre. 









• 


unrefined do. 




176 

,, 

53 

21 

2,034 



Silk, raw and waxte Iba. 


. . 

, , 


, . 


295 




foreign, thrown do. 



, , 

,, 

1,003 






Silk manufacture of India ; 


! 







1 

1 


V1Z.» 

bandannoea, romala. 











and handkerchiefs . .pieces 

196 

25 

71 

30 

. , 

55 

100 

120 

50 

50 

tatTeties, datnaaka. Sc 











other Hilks, in piecea. . do. 



10 







* 

Spirits, rum proof gala. 

V,895 

lV,342 

7,640 

14,421 

10,826 

6,384 

10,550 

6,841 

4,301 

4,452 

brandy do. 

410 

33G 

1,138. 

387 

280 

401 

450 

280 

221 

f. 317 

Geneva do. 

9 

100 

* 1 

231 

62 

428 

54 

208 

J2 

347 

Sugar, unreflued cwt. 

8,990 

336 

1.5 

3,946 

3,096 

5.206 

583 

2.055 

817 

519 

Tea Iba. 


.. 1 

.3 

161 

1,323 

1,922 

1,302 

1/111 

936 

230 

Tin ...cwt. 


65 


65 

114 

• • 



18 


Tobacco, unmanufactured 








1 



Iba. 

1)062 

2,718 

2,481 

23,724 

3,281 

0,410 

37,650 

37,355 

18,014 

1,729 

fondgn, manufaC’ 











tured, and aniiff ......do. 

. , 

.. 

.. 

. , 

527 

818 


2,299 



Wine of all aorta gala. 

5,872 

3,390 

6,806 

4,022 

15,320 

8,956 

V,8<» 

9,334 

8,886 

13.567 

Wool, rotron Iba. 

124,335 

13,884 

. . 

17,498 

183 588 

58,214 

108,8681 

48,814 

244,969 

104.22C 

— ■ ■■■ aheep'a do. 


•• 

•• 

5,091 

16,844 


1 





Of tlie articles enumerated in the above table, there are very few either in quantity oi 
value, whi(;h fire of British colonial origin. A portion of the indigo, most of the pepper 
and the rum, comprehend nearly, if not all the articles, ^which were produced in British 
colonics. The other articles were of foreign growth, and shipped from the British ware- 
houses, after having l>een first imported into England. This has been the case for many 
years back, in regard to articles of foreign and colonial origin whicli have been exported 
from the United Kingdom to foreign parts ; esjfecially since the period when the sugar and 
coffee imported from British possessions huve been insufficient for the consumption of 
Great Britain and Ireland. The geagraphical position and the greater depth of watei‘ of 
several British ports, afford far greater advantages than Plambiirg, Amsterdam, or even 
Rotterdam, as commercial entrepots for tlie deposit of the merchandize of other countries, 
in order to be either consumed at home, or to be transhipped to other Aiarkets. But the 
facilities of the customs regulations and msmagement are superior at Hamburg, Botterdam^ 
and Amsterdam. 
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British and Iri^h Produce and Manufactures exported from the United Kingdom 

to Sweden. 


• 

1831 

1832 

1833 

.. a 

1834 

1835 

ARTICLES.. 

Quan- 

tities. 

De- 

clared 

Value. 

Quan- 

tities. 

De- 

clared 

Value. 

Quan- 

tities. 

De- 

dared 

Value. 

• 

Quan- 

tities. 

De- 
dared 
V alue. 

Quan- 

tities. 

De- 

clared 

Value. 

Apparel, alopa, and haber- 


£ 


£ 


" £ ~ 


£ 



diiaherp 

Arms and ammunition . . do. 
Baoon and bams cwt. 

.. 

169 

399 

> 

351 

21 

•• 

613 

342 


40C 

031 

\ 

6.39 

610 

Beer and ale 

Kooks, priuted cwt 

Brass and copper manu* 

3 

18 

55 
' C70 

i 

7 

8 

166 

1 

12 

40 

190 

6 

14 

125 

266 

14 

la 

i 319 

1 220 

tactures «jo 

Butter and cht'ese do. 

Coalrt,cuIm, and rJjpdern.tonit 
Cordage cwt. 

• 7 

13 

C.IS0 

37 

44 

1,552 

2 

16 

7,702 

13 

60 

2,213 

11 

19 

8,601 

60 

66 

2,204 

4 

8 

11,658 

26 

29 

3,089 

116 

16 

16,076 

623 

62 

8,741 

Cotton manufactures en- 




•• 

*• 


'07 

170 



tered by the yard ...varda 
— hoHiery, lace, and snialN 

18,280 

615 

35,166 

1,306 

31,173 

1,029 

52,090 

1,005 

1 50.041 

2,014 

wares £ 

— twi^t and yam lbs 

Earthen wart*, of all sorts. p<-8. 
Fiab, herrings barrels 

708,510 

5G,333 

2 

210 

34,885 

676 

3 

74.i‘747 

50.800 

3 

421 

38,355 

614 

4 

657,595 

25,499 

5D1 

31,711 

265 

499,5.'j0 

69,770 

590 

30,013 

604 

840,774 

88,524 

920 

60,751 

788 

G 'ass mitered by weigbt.cwt. 
— ditto at value £ 

1,416 

1,139 

4,956 

3,400 

5,879 

4,033 

4,022 

3,109 

3,651 

2,910 

naidware and cutlery .cwt. 
Hats, beaver and felt. dozens 

137 

905 

154 

882 

188 

1,195 

174 

975 

178 

1,271 

Iron and steel, wrought 


• • 



• 




2 

8 

and unwrought tons 

I-eud and shot do. 

leather, wrought and un- 

60 

1,590 

124 

3,308 

123 

1,416 

55 

779 

101 

1,108 

48 

636 

49 

671 

38 

492 

33 

567 

30 

505 

wrought lbs- 

~ saddlery and harness .. £ 
Linen manufactures, en- 

10 

3 


189 

23 

802 

85 

14 

7.37 

100 

39 

307 

31 

60 

tered by the yard ..yards 
— thread, tapes, and small- 

250 

97 

65 

6 

4,836 

226 

673 

37 

1,000 

65 

wares £ 

— yarn ii,„. 

•• 

.. 

•• 

.. 

.. 


.. 

3 



Machinery and mill wot k 
Painters' colours do. 


1,203 

.. 

49 


103 


791 

.. 

3.753 

Plate, plated ware, Jewel- 


1,090 

•• 

1 ,356 

•• 

994 


. 839 

• • 

1,388 

lery, and watches . ... do. 

Nik. manufactures 

Soap and candles lbs. 

Stationery, of all sorts 

Sugar, refined .. .. cwt 

Tin, unwrought do. 

I'in and pewter wares, and 

5*4*721 

* * 330 
339 

25 

1,018 

191 

*261 

6,')1 

1,229 

12*104 

1,491 

*29 

409 

50 

140 

308 

58 

IGO 

81 

1,476 

62,800 

^475 

*307 

607 

48 

832 

364 

88 

1 201 
800 
1,799 

37,640 

1,677 

76 

393 

18 

46.1 

357 

35 

225 

205 

1,4.34 

18,880 

*810 

’* 87 

189 

89 

326 

814 

22 

2:ni 

2:;l 

;n 

tinplates £ 

Woollen, and worsted 

•• 

68 


35 


194 


252 

.. 

210 

yarn lbs. 

— manufactures, entered 

ISO 

•25 

419 

43 





1 


by the piece pieces 

ditto, entered by the 

1,935 

1,903 

4, .5384 

4,665 

4,253 

4,970 

7,212 

9,884 

0,213 

12,971 

— hosiery and small- 

2.702 

254 

2,196 

242 

1,093 

121 

2,574 

267 

7,128 

805 

wares £ 

All other articles do. 

.. 

251 

6.667 

.. 

59 

4,)P8 


• 121 
4,448 

•• 

134 

5.020 

•• 

218 

6,711 

^Total declared value. . 


67,127 

•• 

64,932 

• • • 

59,549 

•• 

63,094 1 .. 

105,l.'i0 


^^ove tabl§i.shows how very insignificant the value is of the export trade from the 
United Kingdom to Sweden 7 as far as a market for British manufactures is in question, 
Sweden might be blotted out" of the map of thfe iVorld. Cotton twist, an article which is a 
mere remove from a raw material, constitutes for the above year about 6-lOths of the value 
o the total exports ; while the value of cotton manufactures exported, has dwindled to 
less than 20001. ^ 


SWEDEN AND NORWAY. 


Bkitish and Irish Produce and Manufactures exported from the United Kingdom to 

Sweden. 


ARTIC LE 8 . 

1830 

1837 

1838 

1839 


Quan- 

tities. 

De- 

clared 

Value. 

Quan- 

tities. 

De- 

clared 

Value. 

Quan- 

tities. 

De- 

clared 

Value. 

Quan- 

tities. 

De- 

clared 

Value. 

Quan- 

tities. 

De- 

clared 

Value. 

Apparel, nlopfi, and haber> 




£ 


£ 


£ 


£ 











dasher y £ 


960 

, , 

1,078 


873 

i . . 

. 1,025 


568 

Ariii<i and antraunition. ..do. 


409 


111 


831 


93 


490 

Baron and hams cwt. 







2 

5 



Beer and ale tun? 

12 

302 

21 

432 

16 

291 

1 

28 

17 

52 

BookH, printi'd cwt. 

24 

424 

39 

687 

8 

V 142 

6 

95 

15 

387 

Brasfv and copper nianu- 











factures do. 

3 

GO 

3 

76 

134 

743 

tt 194 

073 

609 

2,981 

Butter and cheeae do. 

11 

41 

13 

54 

12 

.50 

7 

30 

11 

41 

Coals, culm, and cinders tons 

l.\68D 

3|033 

13,035 

3,183 

23,692 

5,962 

24,719 

6,409 

21,532 

6,5.50 

Cordage cwt. 









' 20 

37 

Cotton manufactures, eu- 

r 










tored by the yaid... .yards 

102,122 

3,550 

111,491 

3,567 

87,274 

2,868 

58,068 

1,979 

68,157 

2,336 

— hosiery, lace, and small- 

I 










wares £ 

1 

1,100 

. . t 

708 


'591 

. . 

851 

, , 

628 

— twist and yarn Ibs.j 

1 8.10.734 

f>8,67r> 

734,336 

5.5,060| 

808.873 

54,630 

1,133,392 

73,099 

951 ,.320 

03.386 

Earthenware', of all sor(s.pcs., 

97,74G 

1,152 

87.030 

1,168 

67,009 

685 

64,706 

G95 

79,980 

974 

Fish, herrings barrels 1 

1 






100 

no 

MH) 

600 

Glass, eiitcnd by weigh *.cwr.| 

! 4,365 

3,270 

6,216 

2.480| 

3‘,997 

1,695 

42 

77 

r 233 

360 

— ditto at value £j 



.. 1 



8 




• 

Hardware and cutlery cwt.j 

323 

2.093 

299 

1,887 

278 

1,513 

215 

1,075 

511 

2,475 

Hats, beaver and felt. dozens^ 

1 

4 


1 





2 

10 

Iron and steel, wrought ] 


, 









and uti wrought toosi 

73 

1.052 

103 

1.873 

136 

2,1.58 

227 

4,410 

311 

5,646 

Lead and shot. do.' 

23 

f»r.7i 

HI 

1,664 

4.5 

982 

16 

308 

26 

499 

Leather, wrought and un- 











wrought lbs. 

533 

1 lorl 

1 6*1 

7 

1,644 

159 

216 

36 

259 

64 

saddlery and harness.. . £ 

« 4 

4.%i .. 

106 


107 


.52 


’ 386 ^ 

linen manufactures, en- 


1 

[ 








tered by the yard. . . .yards 

1,783 

37 

2,780 

101 

1,072 

156 

1,028 

86 

8,956 

«. 486 

— thread, tapes, and small- 





1 






wares £ 


11 

1 

• • 

• • 

28 




12 

— yarn lbs. 

700 

60 

2,0.55 

267 

300 

24 

V,090 

50 

1 883 

1 62 

Machinery and mill work.. £ 


1,951 


286 


2,868 


1 1,563 


4,777 

Painters’ colours do. 


89(5 


1,425 


970 

.. 

1,777 

1 

1,780 

Plato, plated ware, jewel- 











lery, and watches do.! 


1,270 


143 


76 


50 


25 

Salt. bushels 1 

47,720 

701 

34, ,520 

675 

l(k’),890i 

1,469 

65,510 

932 

3*5,040 

518 

Silk manufactures £ 


428 


316! 


13 


92 


9 

Soap and candles lbs. 

0.744 

173 

8,31 1 

1 196 





2*376 

49 

Stationery, of all sorts £ 


300 

- r 

1 231 


196 


* ’200 


1.54 

Sugar, refined cwt. 

40 

124 

137 

273 

47 

87 

1 

1 

” 77 

100 

Tin, nu wrought do. 

86 

470 

439 

1,830 

259 

1,044 

259 

1,007 

232 

899 

Tin and pewter wares, and 











tinplates £ 

Woollen and worsted 

•• 

225 

•• 

444 

•• 

421 


276 

•• 

375 

yarn lbs. 

318 

49 

1,006 

90 

1,355 

r' 129 

802 

90 

2,150 

286 

manufactures, entered 1 











by the piece pieces! 

4,054 

8,680 

7,391 

12,900 

7,951 

13,193' 

8,283 

14,316 

0,698 

14,188 

— ditto, entered by the 











yard yards 

6,251 

697 

8,116 

1,051 

6,373 

601 

20,689 

1,920 

6,958 

712 

— hosiery and small- 1 











wares £l 

,, 

,.275 


‘241 


105 


30 


106 

All other articles do.' 


9,227 


G,.508 


6,919 


8,108 

•* 

6,348 

Total declared value . . . . | 


113,308^ 


101,121 

•• 

102,647 

• • «, 

121,850 

•• 

1,19,425 


The above table shows the same result as the preceding table. The average annual 
value of total exports to Sweden was only 111,450/. The averag%* annual export of 
cotton twist was 69,900/. ; coal, a raw material, about 50000 , ; machinery aad millinery, 
2500/. ; till uuwrought, and other petty wrought goods, 2500/. ; total about 73,000/., 
being only 38,450/, for completely manufactured goods of all kinds. Chili, a country little 
heard of, consumes annually nearly two millions value of British manufaetures. 
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Statement of the Quantities of Foreign and Colonial Merchandize imported 
into the United Kingdom from Sweden, and exported from the United 
I^ngdom to Sweden, in the Years 1841 and 1842. 


ARTICLES. 



1841 

1842 



Bark for tanning, &c 


0 

85 



Bristles 


245 

• 



Butter 


75 

35 

! 


Cassia lignca 

Ibsl 



13,011 

20,930 

Cloves 

do. 



216 

207 

Cochineal 




2,715 

1^456 

Cocoa 




2,537 

642 

Coffee r. 

do. 


• 4 

46,678 

8,374 

Copper, unwrought 


2,.526 

1,111 



Corn ; viz., wheat 


807 

12 



barley 


4,054 




oats 

do. 

22,263 

48,528 



ixjas and beans 


2,7.54 

6 



-2 wheatni^al and flour 


264 




Lo^ood 




261 

75 

Purs; viz., bear, beaver, marten 


7 

21 



Ginger 




231 

99 

Gum; viz.. 






arabic 

do. 



19 

5 

lac-dye 




006 

672 

shellac 

do. 



3,230 

7,392 

Indigo 




69,342 

73,472 

Iron^in bars 


19,695 

14,629 



Mace and Nutmegs 




201 


Pepper 

do. 



12,357 

5,970 

Pimento 

do. 



78,623 

35,728 

Saltpetre and cubic nitre 




24 

276 

Seeds; viz., flaxseed and linseed.... 


24,282 

23,648 



Skins; viz., deer, undressed. 



12 


1,200 

goat 

do. 



254 

7,252 

Spirits; viz., ruin 

gala 

1 


6,399 

7,266 

brandy and geneva 




427 

389 

Sugar, unreflned 




2,235 

27 

Tallow 


1,338 

5,197 



Tjir 


640 

1,117 



Tea 

. • lbs. 



1,326 

5,856 

Tiinlier; viz., battens and deals...gt. hundreds 

7,134") 





lathwood 

. . . .fatlioms 

145 


For Timber. 



masts, yards, imd bowsprits. 


1,203 


— See Wood 



ditto 


44 


and Timber. 



fir, oak, and uneiiumerated... 

do. 

384 J 


• 



Tin 





176 

TiihniWi n.nd Hmiff. . , * 

lbs. 



8,186 

14,939 

Wine of all sorts 



j 


1 0,466 

15,359 

Wool, cotton 

lbs. 



38,947 

67,984 

sheep^s 


1,265 




Wafers Jt. 


2,081 




Wood and timber; viz., entered 

previ- 





ously to 10th October, 18^2, 


• « 




battens and deals gt. hundreds 


4,112 



lathwood 

fathoms 


200 



-masts, yards, and bowsprits.. 

number 


385 



timber, fir, oak, and unenumerated, 





subsequently to 10th October, 1842.1oads 


427 

1 


deals, battens, and planks .. 

do. 


12,869 

1 


Not sawn or split 

do. 

1 

660 

i 


lathwood 

fathoms 


41 

1 
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Statement of the Quantities and declared Value of British and Irish Produce 
and Manufactures exported to Sweden in the Years 1841 and 


« 

c 


1841 

1842 

ARTICLES. 


Quantity. 

• 

Declared 

Value. 

! 

Quantity. 

Declared 

Value. 




£ 


£ 

Apparel, slops, and haberdashery 

£ 


718 


457 

Arms and ammunition 


« 



77 

Beer and ale 

.barrels 

22 

c 

56 

34 

117 

Books, printed 

cwt. 

21 

351 « 

12 

213 

Brass and copper manufactures 


asG 

1,985 . 

230 

1,170 

Butter and cheese 

.5:... do. 

8 ; 

34 

6 • 

24 

Coals, culm, and cinders....*. 

tons 

26,941 

7,882 

37,995 

10,618 

Cordage 

....cwt. 

24 

50 

1 

2 

Cotton manufactures; viz., 

...yardsl 

125,657 

4,365 

215,774 

5,481 

hosiery, lace, and smallwares 

£\ 


1,289 


1,335 

twist and yarn 


i 1,964,560 

127,488 

1,913,683 

124,199 . 

Earthenware of all sorts 

..pieces 

22,000 

391 

27,700 

, 404 " 

Fish, herrings 

.barrels 

300 

300 



Gloss : 

ditto at value 

Hardwares and cutlery 

£ 

....cwt.i 

! 554 

259 

3,720 

686 

3,402 

Iron and steel, wrought and unwrought... tons! 

182 

3,035 

244 

3,767 

Lead and shot 


15 

306 

81 

1,482 

Leather, wrought and unwrought .... 

lbs.! 

2,442 

321 

940 

146 

satldlery and harness 

£ 


54 


25 

Linen manufactures 

...vards 

3,950 

278 

1,639 

^6 

thread, tajxss, and smallwares 

£ 

29 

160 

yam 


3,203 

258 

2,383 

178 

Mjichinery and millwork 

Painters’ colours 

£ 

4,767 


6,515 



904 


1,220 

Plate, plated ware, jewellery, &c 



273 


98 

Salt 

})usliels 

24,320 

237 

34,000 

417 

Silk manufactures 

£ 


552 

828 

Soap and candles 


98 

3 

4,912 

78 

Stationery, of all sorts 

£ 


259 

353 

Tin, unwrought 

....cwt. 

180 

765 

216 

772 

and ixjwter wares, &c 



408 


729 

Woollen and worsted yarn 


1,964 

118 

4,424 

442 

manufactures, entered by the piec 

?c...pcs. 

1.5,219 

25,146 

14,622 

1 21,802 

ditto, by the yard 

..yards 

12,030 

1,163 

18,436 

2,056 

hosiery and smallwares 

£ 

311 

548 

All other articles 



9,684 


10,344 

Total declared value 

.......... 

U 

197,813 


199,313 


« w.. 

Tlie above table shows a further increase in the value of cotton twist and other partially 
manufactured articles. The average of the whole exports for the two years, 198,563/. ; 
tb« average value of cotton twist was 125,843/. ; coal, tin, machin^y, and millwork, 
21,20Q/. Total 146,043/. ; leaving only 52,520/. for all other articles. 

Thq above only shows the trade direct fffortx the British custbm-houses to Sw^en. The 
smuggling trade is through various channels carried on to a well-known extent, sufficient 
for the ain^le wants of the people ; and it has been represented to us that the facilities for 
smuggling along *the lengthy coasts of so thinly-settled a country are preferable to paying 
even a duty of vl5 per cent I But advocates of the smuggling trade, however, forget its de- 
moralizing effect^ 
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Foreign and Colonial Merchandize imported into the United Kingdom from Norway, 

during the following Years : 


A rI’ I C L E S. 

1831 

1832 

1833 

1834 

1835 

1830 

1837 

1838 

1830 

1840 

Bark for tanniug and 
dyeing civt. 

48,150 

47,058 

52,257 

32,327 

20,043 

17,484 

16,8^6 

24,400 

31,708 

25,907 

Corn, wheat qra. 

. . 


.. 

.. 

. . 


.. 

. • 

300 


— barley do. 









233 

820 

— oata do. 

peas and beans do. 

•• 

•• 

480 

( 105 

3 

80 

34 

007 


484 


Flax and tow, or codtlla 
of hemp and flax .... cwt. 
Fura, bear number 

2 

28 

1 




2 

1 

2 


1 

Bidet*, untanned cwt 

38 

78 

6?0 

18 


4 

5 


4 

7 

Iron in bars number 

370 

#615 

500 

371 

on 

407 

352 

310 

294 

Seeds, clover cwt. 

— flaxseed & linseed.. bush! . 

”•0 



12 

440 


100 

7 

3 

10 

• 

312 

— rape do. 




.. 



2,304 


.. 

131 

Skins, calf and un> 

tanned cwt. 

• 

3 

07 



0 

28 


24 

97 

100 

— deer, undressed . .number 

3 

, . 





1 


.. 

30 

— goat, ditto do. 

18,210 

3,077 

1,802 

4,202 

7,838 

1 10,7.31 

8,070 

0,7.50 

7,005 

8,301 

— kid, ditto do. 

017 

, 058 

288 

307 

439 j 

1 042 


378 

07 

1,100 

Smalts lbs. 

206,810 

309,570 

70,500 

70,810 i 

0n,5(i3 

50,557 

52,100 

78,830 

02,425 

07,751 

Tallow cwt. 

118 

t 032 

21 



1 44 

30 



7 

Tar Iast^ 

22 

70 

83 

37 

”.31 

02 

08 

55 

103 

54 

Timber, battens, and 
ba^n eni1s..i(t. hundreds 

8,439 

5,822 

0,153 

.5,880 

54‘5 

7,1)40 

0,227 

7,000 

7,500 

7,751 

— deals and deal ends. . .do. 

10,457 

5,094 

7,121 

6,013 

4,704 

1 4,031 

5,108 

5,182 

1 5,171 

4,038 

— lath wood fstboni.'i 

50 

48 

20 

11 

18 

14 

10 

21 

21 

47 

— masts, yards, and bow- 
sprits, under 12 inches 
in diameter number 

4,820 

3,960 

5,239 

6,410 j 

• 

0,842 ! 

.3,804 

4,054 

0,080 

10,060 

9,027 

ditto, 12 inches dia- I 

meter, and up wards., loads 

8 

5 

20 

1 

8 : 

0 


1 


J 

14 

— staves gt. Iiuudreds 





42 

5 



3 


<— flr, oak, and unenii- 
merated, 8 inches sq. 
or U( wards loads 

23,537 

18,051 

23.745 

i 

1 

21,110 j 

30,440 

48,535 

16,777 

35,406 

1 

1 22,452 

28,014 

'Wool, sheep's lbs. 

.. 

520 



1,133 

Zafires do. 

708 

8,231 

124,070 

100,012 ; 

ft6,.523 

I 141,101 

100,106 

144,897 

j 155,060 

148,225 


Foreign and Colonial Merchandize exported from the United Kingdom to Norway, 

during the following Years ; 


ARTICLES. 

1831 

1832 

1833 

1834 

1835 

i 

1836 

1837 

1838 

1830 

1840 

Cassia lignea lbs* 

751 

70.1 

1,641 

1,403 

357 

2,542 

1,184 

1,388 

1,447 

70T 

Chives du. 

224 


25 






Cochineal do 

00 

80 

141 

.3701 205 

202 

421 

149 

280 

453 

Coc<»a do 

Coffee do. 

3,340 

535,401 

#• 

282,797 

6,.30l) 

358,747 

871 

2t7,l03 

310,459 

305,230 

1,417 

376,193 

89,051 

300,900 

468,400 

Corn, meal, and flour; viz., 

— wheat qrs. 




20 

1,283 

6.44 

1,087 




— wbeatmesl & fl-nir . . cwt. 

19 

42 

4 

3 

31 


94 


52 

200 

Dyewoods, viz. logwood. tons 

2 

5 

3 

' 25 

47. 72 

21” 11 

57 

5 

60 

01 

Ginger cwt- 

41 


15 

21 

0 

3 

32 

5 

Oum', lacAye lbs. 



.. 

•276 


.. 

.. 

.. 

203 

312 

Iiidf^o d<>. 

7,705 

4,770 

1,873 

8,519 

8,031 

6,666 

10,297 

8,547 

4,472 

11,720 

Pepper do. 

8, 89 

4,100 

2,510 

5,770 

1,920 

4,207 

4,802 

1,051 

5,250 

1,120 

I’imento do. 

4,981 

1,314 

3,500 

2,935 

1,348 

5,382 

513 

2,074 

2,034 

1,333 

Rice .....cwt. 

Saltpetre, and cubic nitre. 

175 

100 

106 

J89 

323 

190 

203 

260 

312 

215 

unrefined ^o. 

305 

471 

885 

1,113 

478 

1,057 


972 

1,238 

2,33A 

Silk handkerchiefs. . . .pieces 

,, 


.. 

130 

301 

”l87 

laa 

119 

53 

— crape shawL*, scarts, and 
handkerchiAs . . . .number 




• ( 

24 

23 

25 

46 

73 

12 

— tafftrties, damasks, and 










11 

other silks, in pieces ..pcs. 

.. 



. , 

50 

102 

51 

13 

7 

Spirits, rum proof galls. 

4,585 

5,281 

6,823 

3,465 

6,248 

3,313 

3,289 

5.333 

535 

3,005 

2,290 

brandy .do. 

888 

383 

107 

110 

922 

708 

1,070 


107 

Sugar, unrefined cwt. 

3,169 

1,005 

1,249 

1.404 

1,208 

1,472 

1,539 

680 

420 

1,287 

Tea lbs. 

Tobacco, namanufactured 

•• 

176 

814 

6.619 

7,430 

3,407 

» 

7,133 

' 015 

. do. 

966,024 

463,574 

100,88C{ 

765,651 

1 

475,338 

428,811 

026,650 

160,702 

358,773 

363 881 

"^foreign, manufactured. 




660 

and snuff. do. 



553 

i 


402 


237 

V,055 

Wine of all sorts gallops 



■cni 

2,114 

3,007 

2,683 

2,402 

5,621 

1,548 

Wool, cotton lbs. 

83.506 

22,638 


80,275 

39,227 

134,809 

63,403 

58,282 

102,018 

85,433 



British and Irish Produce and Manufactures exported from the United Kingdom to Norway. 
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Statement of theQuantities of Foreign and Colonial Merchandize, imported 
into the tlnited Khigdom from Norway, and exported from the United King- 
dom^to Norway, in the Years 1841 and 1842. f 


ARTICLES. 

1 

1 

IMPORTED. j 

• EXPORTED. 

1841 

1842 

1841 

1842 

Bark for tanning or ds^eiug 


9,731 

t 15,774 



Butter.. 


30 

•11 

i 


Cassia ligpea.L. 




2.041 

2,753 

Cochineals 

...» do: 



865 

895 

Coflfee 




130,574 

184?320 

Copper, un wrought .S... 

....cwt. 


1 589 

DyVwo^; viz^ Logwood a.. 





38 

40 

Ginger 




29 

45 

Indigo 


2,507 


8,160 

14,112 

Iron in bars 


440 

417 



Pepper J 




2,,523 

8,607 

Pimento 



j 

3,312 

3,732 

Bice 




93 

80 

Salttetre and eubic nitre.. 




1,197 

986 

Seeds; viz., Flaxseed and linseed 


222 

344 



Skins; viz., deer, undressed 


40 

40 



goat, undressed 


6,158 

• .5,981 



kid, undressed 

do. 

416 

419 



Smalts 

lbs. 

1 101,283 

171,249 



Spirits; viz., Rum 




3,173 

831 

brandy 




86 

148 

Sugar, unrefined 




817 

1,996 

Tar .f 


37 

19 



Tea 




8,322 

18,835 

Timber; viz., 






battens and batten ends 

gt. hundreds 

6,306 

1 8l 



deals and deal ends 


4,613 

§ 



lathwood 


6 




masts, yards, and bowsprits. 


7,781 




timber, fir, oak, and unenumerated... do. 

26,475 

^ 1 3 



Tobacco, unmanufactured 

lbs. 



342,238 

626,306 

Wood, timber, &c., entered previously to 





10th October, 1842: 

1 





battens and batten ends... great hundreds 


3.333 



deals and deal ends 



2,787 



lathwood 



5 



masts, yards, and bowsprits 



3,359 



timber, fir, oak, and unenumcrated, 





and timber entered subsequently to 





10th October, 1842 

loads 

t ...... 

,25,749 



deals, battens, boards, and plank, 





sawn or split 

do. 

...f.. 

9,091 



^ Ditto, ditto ; 

gt. hundreds 

1 

• 154 



not sawn or split 



1,416 



lathwood 



3 



Wool, cotton 


•••••• ^ 


52,039 

123,984 

sheep’s 


14,159 

501 



Wine of all sprts 


• 

1 

2,774 

1,251 

Zafi^ • 


116,135 

134,502 




The foreign and colonial merchandize stated in the above and preceding* table, as ex- 
ported to Norway, has been nearly all of foreign and not of British colonial origin ; with 
the exception of rum, pimento, and part of the indigo. * 
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NOHWAY. 


Statement of the Quantities and declared Value of British and Irish Produce 
and Manufactures exported to Norway, in the Years 1841 and 1842. 


EXPORTED. 


ARTICLES. 


1841 


1842 


Quajltity. 


Declared 

Value. 


Quantity. 


Declared 

Value. 


Apparel, slops, and haberdashery .... 



•3,297 


3,369 

Arm^ and ammunition 

£ 


1,096, 


786 

Beer and ale 

..barrels 

213 

613 

171 

491 

Books printed 

.I....CWt. 

2 

44 

!• 

16 

Brass and copper manufactures 


73 

439 

31 

155 

Butter and cheese 

do.! 

32 

106 

16 

69 

Coals, culm, and cinders 


15,894 

5,064 

18,800 

5,829 

Cotton manufactures; viz.. 

j 





- entered by the yard 

....yards] 

i 1,159,360 

21,619 

1,614,491 

26,231, 

hosiery, lace, and smallwares . . . 

f 


2,599 


1,667." 

Cotton twist and yam 

lbs. 

608,164 

30,529 

0'2,776 

30,234 

Earthenware of all sorts 

....l>ioccs 

650,236 

4,379 

660,076 

5,761 

Glass; viz.. 






entered hy weight 


108 

257 

62 

156 

at value 

£ 


95 


1& 

Hardwares and cutlery 


1,080 

4,303 

1,471 

6,955 

Hats, lieavcr and felt 

. . .dozens 

6 

22 

1 

, 4 

Iron and steel, wrought and unwrouglit,..tons 

489 

5,998 

456 

5,773 

Lead and shot 

do. 

56 

1,219 

45 

.937 

Leather, wrought and unwrought 

Ihs. 

15,903 

1,115 

10,235 

630 

Saddlery and harness 

£ 




34 

Linen manufactures; viz., 






- entered by the yard 

....yards 

129,618 

6,672 

121,241 

5,362 

thread, tapes, and smallwares . 

£ 


1,086 


1,498 

Linen yam 

lbs.l 

1 879 

40 

5,041 

247 

Machinery and niillwork 

£ 


846 


4,195 

Painters" colours 

£ 


882 


1,373 

Plate, plated ware, jewellery, and watches... 4: 

1 

30 



Salt 

..bushels 

I 75,590 

853 

159,477 

2,963 

Silk manufactures 



1 

254 


302 

Soap and candles 


189,639 

3,387 

102,785 

1,932 

Stationery of all sorts 

£ 


183 


81 

Sugar, refined 


812 

1,460 

612 

933 

Tin, unwrought 

do. 

16 

65 

12 

44 

Tin and pewter wares, and tinplates 

£ 


528 


599 

Woollen and worsted yarn 

lbs. 

955 

103 

2,144 

208 

Woollen manufactures; viz.. 






entered by the piece, 

....pieces' 

3,731 

10,013 

6,407 

16,272 

entered by the yard 

....yards 

7,817 

657 

13,082 

935 

hosiery and smallwares 

\...£ 


1.260 


l,f79 

All other articles 



6,803 


6,717 

Total. 



117,938 


184,704 


Remarks on the Trade between the United Kingdom and the kingdoms of 
, Sweden and Norway, 

The tables of imports and exports, and the British and Swedish tariflFs of 
customs dutilss, are sufficient to show the state of navigation and trade between 
the United Kingdom and Sweden. 
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TIMBER TRADE OF NORWAY. 

The British timber duties previous to the Tariff of 1842 have been much 
heavier on the deals of Sweden and Norway, owing to the deals being shorter, 
than on the longer deals of Prussia and Russia. The recent changes in tlTose 
duties have been far more favourable than before to the deals of Sweden and 
Norway, as will appear from the following calculations. 


CoMPABATiVE Scal© of Old and New Duties on Foreign Deals; showing the advantage 
derived by the ^^o^wegia«s^ under the present amended rates. 


1 

1 

• 

DESCRIPTION. 

• 

Duty 

under the 
old rates. 

Cubic 

Contents for 
prti^eQt duty. 

Frona and after ('ct. 10, 1842.| 

Difference of 
reduction of 
Duty, 
if entered 
acrurding to 
Hibiu contract. 

Difference 
of reduction of 
Duty, 

if eiiteved for 
duty by tale. 

Present Duty 
arrordiiig t<> 
cubic con ti'DtH, 
1/. 18.T. i^er 
loiid of 
.50 cubic feet. 

t 

Presen* Duty 
by tale. 

pieCM. •• 

J20 neal8, 12 feet long, 
j| ill. ilii k by 0 wide 
120 Dit’n, M ditto, liittn. .. . 
120 IMtto, l(j dittn, ditto. .. . 
120 Ditto, ISdiC'o, ditM.... 
120 Diito, 20 ditto, ditto. . . . 

£ t. d. 

19 0 0 

10 0 0 

10 0 0 

22 0 0 

22 0 0 

leet. load. 

270 or Ti 2-.'5 
315 .. G 3 10 
3G0 „ 7 l-.'i 
405 „ 8 1-10 
450 „ 9 

£ s. d. 

10 5 2 

' 11 19 5 

13 ]:i 7 m 

15 7 10 

17 2 0 

£ s. d, 

11 14 8 

14 13 4 

17 12 0 

17 12 0 

20 10 8 

£ s. d. 

8 14 10 

7 0 7 

5 0 5 

G 12 2 

4 18 0 

». d. 

7 6 4 

4 G S 

18 0 

4 8 0 

1 9 4 


I'hc bulk of the shipments from Norway consists of 12 feet long, 3 inches 
thiclc, by 9 inches wide deals, on which dimension the greatest advantage is reaped. 

N.B.— From and after the 10th October, 1843, the rate of duty on foreign 
deals has undergone a further reduction, from 1/. ISs, to 1/. 125 . per load of 50 
cubic feet, or nearly one sixth of a further diminution of dull/. 

In order to give as impartial a view as we can of the trade between Sweden 
and Norway, and the United Kingdom, the following extracts are given from 
Swedish official accounts, drawn up by the Counsellor of State, N. Vogt, and from a 
statement drawn up by M. l^orn, chief magistrate of Drammen, in Norway. 


Official. Account of the Quantity of Wood of all kinds exported from Sweden, 

during the fallowing Yeijrs : 


18f5 to 1819, average exportation 

Lasts. 

161,000 

• 

1834 V 



Lasts. 

. 208,000 

1820 to 1824 . . . . 

171,000 

1835 

, 

, , 

. 226,000 

1825 to 1829 .... 

191,000 

183Q . 

. 

, , 

. 234,000 

1830 . . 'T . . . 

195,000 

1837 

. 


. 232,000 

1831 

172,000 

tiass . 

, 

. 

. 242,000 

1832 

181,000 

1839 



. 272,000 

1833 

209,000 

1840 

. 

. 

. 266,000 
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Exports of Timber from Norway. In the year 17^7 th® exportation from 
all Norway was. 


Destination. « 

Cargoes. 

Lasts. 

Destination. 

Cargoes. 

Lasts. 

Batavian republic 

. . 156 . . 

14,662 

Spain . . . 

. 1 . 

72 

Different places . 

. 15 . . 

720 

Portugal . 

. 2 . 

109 

Calais and Dunkirk 
French seaports 

. 16 . . 

. 55 . . 

777 

3,080 

Great Britain 

. 63 . 

. 2,673 

Marseilles 

. . 2 . . 

248 

Total . 

310 

22,341 

111 consequence of the prohibition to export timber from Russia, at the close 
of the year 17^^^, the exportation in 1799 from Norway, was. 

Destination. 

Cargoes. 

Lasts. 

* Destinapon. 

Cargoes. 

Lasts. 

Naples 

. . 1 . . 

84 

England . 

. 589 . 

. 46,553 

Spain 

. 11 . . 

608 

Scotland . 

. 203 . 

. 9,104 

France . 

Batavian republic . 

. . 71 .• . 

* , 20 . . 

3,551 

2,176 

Ireland 

. 172* . 

. 16,565 

Ditto . . . . 2 . . 

Embdeii, and other ports 100 . . 

127 

7,717 

Total . 

i' 

1 

1169 

86,574 


Of this quantity we find no less than 964 cargoes, being 72,222 lasts, qr 
about 144,500 tons, were exported to Great Britain and Ireland, all in British 


vessels. 

Extract of a letter from N. Vogt, Counsellor of State for the department 
of Finance, Trade, and Customs, at Christiania, to Charles Tottie, his Swedish 
and Norwegian Majesty^s Consul-general, London ; dated Christiania, 15 th Sep- 
tember, 1843. 

“ I hope very sliortly to have ready a statement showing the duty upon goods imported 
into Norway from England, calculated so as to show the per cenlnge duty upon the value 
of such goods ; and also showing the import duty in England, upon goods of Norwegian 
production, calculated on a similar principle. I expect lliat it will thereby be shown that 
it is our jnodiice which is unreasonably taxed in England, and not English produce in Nor- 
way; but whether the one or the other be the result, it is at least in the power of every 
country to levy taxes according to its owm necessities, so long as it does not tax the same 
description of goods differently, when imported from different countries. This has not 
been done hcro^ neither will it be ; for example, the import duty upon cotton and woollen 
goods is the same, whether tlicse goods come from Englarfd or any other country. It is a 
well known fact that our commerce has assumed a peculiar feature, so that English goods 
are imported into Norw’ay, for the most part, fi om Hamburg and Altona; and w^hy? Be- 
cause England has taxed the produce of Norway (such as w ood) so heavily, that the im- 
portation from Norway must be diininished.^ 

“ When one talks in England of tlie trifling importations into Norw^ of English gocids, 
and means thereby only that which is imported direct, he overlooks the fact that the greater 
part is Imported from IJamburg and Altona, but it is, nevertheless, English manufacture. (?) 

“ Our expoitation of w^ood has beenois follow^s, in the undermentioned years : 


YEARS. 

Great 'Riifain 
aiitl Ireland. 

France. 

• 

Holland and 
Belgium. 

Gt-rmany. 

f 

Denmark. 

Portugal, Spain, 
and parts of 
tbe Meditrrra> 
neati. 

s 

TOTAU 

isns 

la-N. 

14r,7(U 

laatH. 

5,511 

last*. 

lasta. 

lasts. 

lasts. 

laau. 

ISlA 


12,500 

34.800 

3,000 

19,':00 

3200 

172,000 

ISIS 

U9,40U 

2(1,400 

6;i,;ioo 

4.000 

3.000 

15,400 

1700 

170,800 

18-24 

79,000 

37,0:0 

50,000 

10,700 

400 

186,700 

18 <9 

47,70.1 

40,000 

60,300 

48,roo 

7,100 

24,600 

600 

177,700 

1834 

51,300 

55,000 

8,200 

8,500 

20,900 

27,S00 

^ SOO 

20.5,000 

IMS 

04,100 j 

72,000 

08,500 

* 600 

241,500 

1812 

50,100 

80,100 

: 70,000 

1.5,400 1 

40,800 

i 500 

256.000 
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It wiH be observed firom the above^ that our shipment of wood to England has de- 
creased about one-half in a period of from twenty to thirty years, whilst the exportation 
has, on the whole, increased about 48 per cent. 

Tbat, nevertheless, Norway takes more goods now, from England, than before, the 
following sketch of our importation will show : 

“ Of cotton manufactured goods, including unbleached cotton l^nen, were imported — 
in the year 1819, 149,000 lbs. ; in 1835, 273,000 lbs. ; of which 75,000 lbs. direct from 
England, and 188,000 lbs. from Hamburg and Altona; in the year 1841, 674,000 lbs., 
of which 296,000 lbs. direct from England, and 349,000 lbs. from Hamburg and Altona ; 
in the year 1842, 880,000 lbs. of which 37*1,000 lbs. direct from England, and 471,000 
lbs. from Hamburg and Altona. 

“ The import duty, until the 1st Jul^j 1839, upon cotton manufactured goods, includ- 
ing unbleached cotton linen, waf 40 specie skillings per lb., = 1 mark Hambro banco. In 
the 3 years from 1st July, •1839, until 1st July, 1842, and in the last half of the year r842, 
the duty was,^upon cotton manufactured goods, exclusive of unbleached cotton linen, 40 
specie skillings, and upon unbleached cotton linen, 16 specie skilling?^ = 6|^ skillings, Ham- 
bro banco, per lb. 

“From lstJanuar}% 1843, the duty upon cotton manufactured goods, excepting un- 
bleached cotton linen, is 40 skillings specie per lb., and upon unbleached cotton linen, 20 
skillings specie per lb., = 8 skillings Hambro banco. 

•“ The iiAportation of woollen goods was, in the year 1819, 108,000 lbs., and in 1835, 
264,000 lbs.; of which 73,000 lbs. from England, and 182,000 lbs. from Hamburg and 
Altona; in the year 1841, 353,000 lbs., of which 93,00(1 lbs. from England, and 246,000 lbs. 
from Hamburg and Altona ; in the year 1842, 394,000 lbs., of which 108,0(X) lbs. from 
England, and 270,000 lbs. from Hamburg and Altona. 

The duty upon woollen goods, until the end of the year 1 842, w^as 20 specie skillings 
per lb., and it is now 25 skillings, wliich is equal to 10 skillings Hambro banco. 

•The lists showing tlie importation of tlie present year (1843) will, in due time, exhibit 
the quantities imported, as well of cotton and woollen luiiicles, as of other descriptions of 
merchandize. That^ the moderate increase of 4 skillings per lb. upon cotton linen, un- 
bleached, and 5 skillings per lb, upon w oollen goods, can operate any real diminution in the 
importation, is not to be expected. If, upon the goods above stated, an increase in duty has 
been levied fjx>m the commencement of the present year, there is, nevertheless, a reduction 
in the import duty upon other goods from the same period, wdiich also come principally, or 
even solely, from England. Thus the duty upon undyed and unbleached cotton thread, is 
reduced from 10 to 6 skillings per lb-; on coloured cotton thread, from 15 to 12 skillings 
per lb. ; coloured linens and uncoloured, unbleached linen goods, have experienced a reduc- 
tion of 2 skillings per lb, ; and pertain descriptions of stone articles, which are imported in 
large quantities, of 2 skillings per lb. ; and likewise the duty upon cocols is reduced from 5 
to 2 skillings per barrel. It was undoubtedly with feelings of satisfaction that the Norwe- 
gian government, in a recent report to his Majesty, represented that om* present tariff is 
distinguished from those valid in all other cduntrics, by low duties upon foreign goods^ gene- 
rally speaking.” * 

* Mr. Thorn says in remarking on the higli British duties on timber, and the 
decrease of the exportation of the same from Norway to the United Kingdom, 

“ It is not, hovfever, the numerical proportion' of lasts that ought to he taken as a just 
criterion qf the decline of o’^r trade with Gre^t pritain, but it is in particular the intrinsic 
value and the kind of wood now exported to your country which must be considered. In 
former times our most valuable timber and almost all our deals went exclusively to Great 
Britain. With the exception of a small quantity of deals shipped from* Christiania, and 
merely a trifle from Dram and Schien, all our produce of this description now goes to 
France and the other countries, while our exportation to the United Kirngdom is chiefly 
confined to firewood, rough timber for the use of miners, spars, &c., on which the duties in 
England are either pretty moderate, or subject to drawback. But it is evi<lent that the 
value of these artieWs is but trifling, although they require a large amount of tonnage to 
carry thorn. • 
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NORWAY. 


** It is, however, not so much the heavy rate in itself, as the present scale of the duty 
on deals in England, which operates so unfavourably upon our trade.* 

“ Norway deals seldom exceed eight or nine inches in breadth, and above nine inches 
they were never e^^orted. The natural impediments offered by our rivers do not gene- 
rally allow logs of greater length to be floated down than of twelve feet, the most Common 
dimension. 

‘‘ Since the establishment of a regular communication once a week by Hull steamers 
between that port and Christ! ansand, considerable quantities of colonial produce and of 
British manufactures are imported that way into this country, and it is hoped that the 
direct trade with England through that channel will increase, and supersede in some degree 
the indirect and costly traffic by way of Hamburg and Altona. 

“ I do not indeed know any countries in the world so well adapted for a commercial 
intercourse mutually beneficial to both parties e2s England and Norway. We are in 
warit'of the products of British industry, and many of the conjmodities which enter into 
her vast commerce. The distance between both countries is only, by steam-ships, two or 
three days’ sail, and q, common Voyage in sailing vessels is genendly made within the 
short space of a week. Notwithstanding these prominent advantages, England has been 
the first to throw us out of her market, thereby compelling qs, much against our inclina- 
tion, to look out for a connexion with France, who would admit the protluce of our soil on 
more favourable conditions. France received the greater and more valuable part of our 
wood for her dockyards, and other pui*poses of building ; but as we could mcke use only 
of very few articles the produce of her soil and industry, it became necessary to employ 
the agency of Hamburg for transacting our banking and insurance business, and for sup- 
plying the rest of our wants. 

“ Th^ we have by degrees been thrown upon the continental markets for our supplies, 
and in lieu of the articles of British and Irish manufacture to the use of which we ^ have 
been accustomed, we are obliged, by a spontaneous act of your own legislature, to use the 
linens, cottons, woollens, and the hardware of countries belonging to the ‘ Geiman 
League,* and even the coffee and sugar we annually consume, and in a great measure the 
returns received by the Hanse Towns for German manufactures, consigned to the South 
American or West Indian markets. • 

“ The port of Dram, before 1807, exported frequently upwards of 100 cargoes of 
wood to Ireland, now it rarely ex})orts three, and this still depends upon the casualty of 
any of tlie few copper-mines in tliat country requiring a cargo or two of timber for 
debenture. 

“ The immediate consequence has been that Irish linen, which formerly was used in 
Norway in preference to any other, is now not imported at all.” 

^mploi/mefit of JBritish Capital in J^orway — “ The only enterprises in Norw'ay 
carried on exclusively with British capital, are the copper works at Alien Talvig, in the 
province of Finmarken, owned by British shareholders, and superintended by the British 
consul ; and the saw-mills at Berrcgard, near Frederickstadt, on the river Glommon, the 
property of Sir John Henry Pelly, Bart., depuiy-master of the Trinity House. British 
capital to some extent, though much less so Ilian formerly, finds still some employment in 
the deal trade, by way of advances m^de by the London merchants.” , 

* This unfair scale has been equitably altered in the New Tariff; but we admit that the duty 
on all foreign timber is still excessive. 
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Produce of the Iron Works in the Year 1792. 


PLACES. 

* 



Unwrftuglit ' 

Bar Iron. 

Cast Iron 
Wares. 

• 

Forged Iron. 

Nails. 


sh.lbs. 

sli.lbs. 

sb.lbs. 

sh.lbsT 

Number and Quality. 

Bolvig 

3,192 

2,843 

647 



Barum 

3,102* 

2,464 

1474 



Dikkeniark 

1,379 

872 

215 



En| 2 :land 

1,218 

922 

2 



Eidifds • 

2,340 

1,663 

252 



Fossura 

1,469 

1,151 

11.52 

59 


Froeland ‘ 

2,302 

1,436 

1046 

4 

221,260 or 75 sh.lbs. 

Ulefoss 

2,990 

2,480 

932 

29 

14,550,003 to 4 in. long 

Hassel 

1,678 

. 1,209 

601* 



liCssoe - 


50 




IVfoM 

2,201 

! 959 

491 


2,405,705 

Mostmarken 

1,034 

190 

232 


Kass 

3,662 

2,394 

616 



QudA 

2,037 

1,9.54 

422 

21 

1 4,981,000 

Total in 1791 .... 

28,607 

20,591 

8086 

114 

4,637,915 

„ 1792 ..,. 

, 26,,'502 

! 20,483 

8.586 

1693 

2,646,900 


The quantity of refined copper which all the mines of Norway produced in 
the year 1791, was 


At Roraas 

. 2168 

skippunds. 

I^okken .... 

. . 190 

5)1 

Quikne 

110 

55 

Selbne • • • 

. . 352 

55 

Fredericksgave 

. 350 

5 * 

Total 

. . 3170 

55 

And in 1792 * . 

* 2986 

5 > 


^ In all the n\ines, excepting Fredencksgaye, the produce of which is not 
given up for that year. 

^ Produce from the difForent Foundries. 


9.000 skippynds iron . . . . at £l 15 0 

23.000 ditto in bars . . ! . . . . 2 10 0 

2,400 ditto copper . . . . . . 16 5 0 

2,200 per cent, cobalt 7 • 10 0 

1.000 ditto zaffer 4 10 0 

20.000 ditto silver . . . . . . . 2 ,10 0 

Total value of the above . . . . £ i8?>250 

Produce of'com £1,315,275 

General produde of all the taxes of the country . . . £ 550,000 
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SWEDEN AND NORWAY. 


Swedish Taxes. — In 1840, revenue to be equal to expenditure until meet- 
ing of the following diet: viz. — 10,742,880 rix-dollars = £895,215 sterling. 

Land tax and perpetual Revenues . . . • • 4,566,380 

Customs, taxes, &c., voted every diet .... 6,176,500 

r .1.. 

• 10,742,880 rix-dollars. 

Value of rix-dollar about 20f/. ; value of rix gold dollar about ; all divided into 
48 schillings. 

As the land and perpetual tax is mefely an ancient right which the crown 
has to the soil, Sweden is the lightest taxed country in Europe. 

Extract — There are no taxes at present levied in Srvedcn which can be considered 
as excise, unless the following may be such : viz. — 

1st. The sale excise (sain excisen), which is paid for the privilege of selling, in the towns, 
bread, meat, and beer^ amountiil^ annually to 11,285 rix-dollars; from wWch tax those 
towns are exonerated where the sale of these articles is permitted to every one. 

2d The brandy distillery tax^ which is paid according ,to the space of the still, but 
not according to the quantity distilled, and 

3d. The retail-sale-tax upon brandy. 

These two taxes are estimated in the budget as yielding together 750, (XJO rix-do}lafs 
banco, but have in latter years not reached this amount, and in 1839, left a deficit of 
246,000 rix-dollars. — Stockholniy 18/A of Aprils 1842. 

Live Stock in Sweden in 1837- — Herses, 385,000; horned cattle, 
1,657,976; sheep, 1,412,689; dogs, 513,692. 

The live stock is generally inferior, except horses. The best horned cattle 
are those of Dalecarlia. Some Laplanders possess as many, it is said, as foOO 
reindeer. 

Fisheries of Sweden. — ^T he herring fishery of the western coast of Swe- 
den flourished, chiefly from their commencement on a large scale in 1740 to 1798. 
Since the beginning of the present century this fishery has been unimportant. 
The stroemlhig fishery of Ocland is carried on along the Eastern Coast and 
Gulf of Bothnia. The salmon fisheries are carried on in several rivers, chiefly 
those of Gefle, Hemosand, Norkoping, and Khlaslfy. The lobster fishery is to 
some extent followed at Gothenburg for the London market. Generally speaking 
the herring, stroemling, and salmon fisheries of Sweden supply little more than 
sufficient for home consumption. * 

Whale-fishery. — A n attempt has been made to revive this fishery by 
forming a company at Stockholm, but there does not appear the least chance of 
its succeeding. 

COMMERCIAL REGULATIONS BETWr^Efc RUSSIA AND I’lNMARK IN NO^RWAV. 

List of articles of Russian produce admitted duty free into Fin mark, and 
statement of the exclusive privileges possessed by the Russians trading to that 
province. 

Articles admitted Duty Jree.— Raveuduck, or coarse linens, sailcloth, sailtwiae, tar, 
pitch, hemp, flax, lye, ryemeal, barley, oats, cegr^ge, fishing-tackle ofcall kinds. 
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It may be ar^ed, that these goods may be imported by any other nation, duty free ; 
this is true, but no one can compete with the Russians from Archangel or tlie White Sea. 

The following privileges are exclusive, and secured to them by ^the 5tU and 6th 
Articles tof the Treaty witli Sweden : 

Art. V. Russian vessels coming from the Wlute Sea to ports in the proviuco of 
Finmarken in Norway, shall be allowed as before to sell their good* on board, in towns, 
for the space of four weeks, not only to the inhabitants, but likewise to the Norwegian 
vessels ; and in every other harbour, to Norwegian vessels for fourteen days. 

Diy and salted fish imported into Archangel in Norwegian vessels can be sold on board, 
under the superintendence of tbe custom-house, after the cargo has been regularly entered, 
and the vessel has undergone the usual visitation. In the declai*ation tlie weight of the 
fish may be given in supposition, and without any bill of lading. The sale must take place 
under the immediate superintendence of a custom-house officer, who has to keep aij ac- 
curate account of the quantity sold ; on the whole being sohl, the account is to be verified 
at the custom-Jiouse and the duty paid. » 

VI. The inhabitants of the parish(*s of Utsjock and Euarc, in Russian Lapland, shall 
be allowed to trade in barter with Russian vessels, arriving from the White Sea to that part 
of the coast of Warangerfiord, •formerly included in the joint or common territory, as like- 
wise at the mouth of the Pasirg river, against corn, lyonieal, gints, peas, hemp, sailcloth, 
cqjrdage, tar, tallow, candles, and salt, without payment of duty. The above pnvileges are 
indisputable, being secured by treaty. 

They further proceed from one poi-t to another on 'payment of ^ of the usual rate of 
pilotage. British vessels must pay the full rate. • 

In order to appreciate fully tlie advantages which the Russians possess, by virtue of 
the stipulations, in the above treaty, %vhich secures to them the privilege of trading direct 
with the inhabitants, and with all Norwegian vessels visiting Finmark, it will be merely 
necessary to state, that every other foreigner is excluded, and only permitted to 
trade flirect with the privileged merchant, being subject to a severe penalty, in the event of 
his trading as the Russians do, direct with the fishermen and merchant vessels that visit 
Finmark for the express pmpose of meeting the Russians. 

Some idea can be formed of the extent of this intercourse, from the fact that no less 
than between 400 to 500 Russian vessels congregate in the harbours of Finmark dmiug 
this period, when a very lively and lucrative intercourse is carried on. 

Steam Navigation on the Coast of Norway. — Steamboats are regu- 
larly established between Denmark and Norw’ay, and the finance department of 
Norway have taken means to secure the regular transmission of the mails by 
steam-vessels. A steamboat traverses the coasts of Norway occasionally during 
summer as far as the North Cape. 

Prices of the principal Articles exported from Bergen, exclusive of Duties and 
Shipping Charges, durftig the Year 1843. 


Norwegian 

ARTI5LES. 1 • 

« « ' •“ V' 

English 

'Weight 

and 

Measures. 

Ibices in Ster- 
iTices m tlie ^ 

1 60 Bk. })er £ 

AT BERGEN. 

Fish, dried or stockfish 100 lbs. 

salted or dried, or klipfish .... do. 

herrings, spring barrel 

— ditto, summer do. 

cwt. 

do. 

sp.ds. sk. s. <1. 

3 40 14 10 

3 6 • 13 7 

3 0 13 4 

7 0 ^ 31 1 

15 0 GO 8 

12 72 56 0 

10 0 44 5 

3 0 13 4 

2 0 8 10 

Oil, pale do. 


brown do. 

Skins, buck 100 lbs. 

' *— goat tr 10 pieces 

cwt. 

do. 


VOL. II. 6 0 
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S35CTI/:)N XIV. 

« 

SPAIN. 


CHAPTER I. 

•GEOGRAPHICAL POSITION, .PHYSICAL ASPFXrr, AXD NATURAL RESOURCES 

OP SPAIN. 


The situation of the kingdom of Sj)ain is, in many respects, superior that, 
of France, Great Britain, or any other European nation. Extending nojth no 
farther than the latitude of 43 deg. 34 min., and south to 36 deg. 4 min. Its 
climate, tempered in winter by tl\e waters of the Atlantic and Mediterranean, is 
preferable to that of Greece, Ital}-, or France. Yet it has been ravaged by the 
plague once in about every sixteen years ; and not long since by the Asiatic 
cholera. The climate of the central and even of Madrid, is often uncer- 
tain and very cold. Separated from France by the Pyrenees, and traversed by 
lofty mountains, and difficult ravines and passes, it is naturally defended by for- 
midable obstacles to invasion, and the most discouraging internal difficulties in 
the w’ay of a hostile army. The extreme length of this kingdom is about 648 
miles : its breadth about 553 miles. , 

The sea-coast of Spain, although ^css pierced with seaports than the shores of 
France, affords however great? commercial facilities. The 'harbours, howvver, 
particularly those on the precipitous iron coast of Biscay, are generally intricate ; 
and those on the western coast, ai\d within the Mediterraneany^from having sand- 
bars at the entrance, are mostly difficult of access. So are many ofi the active 
commercial seaports of France and England. 

The rivers of Spain are numerous, watering the country in all directions ; but 
they are generally rapid, and their navigation interrupted by rocks and cataracts 
The navigation of the seaports, and the rivers, admits of great improvement by 
means of piers and canalization. In both less has been done than in any othei 
country, save Portugal. The progress of canalizatic^n has been astonishingly 
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slow. Several canals have been commenced, and none, it may be said, finished 
— that began under the emperor Charles V., to improve the navigation of the 
Ebro, would^ if completed, be of immense commercial usefulness^ 

The surface of Spain exhibits, generally, mountains, usually verdant, but 
with arid rocky exceptions ; rich and broad valleys ; rapid .rivers, deep ravines 
and precipices ; elevated table-lands, extensive swamps and marshes ; vast pas- 
tures; few enclosures ; occasionally luxuriant forests; and the picturesque beauty 
of the country is greatly defaced by tfie extensive destruction of timber trees. 
Some of the elevated table-lands are calcareous and stcril. A great portion 
of the country is occupied by sheep pastures. 

The most fertile parts are the valleys of the Sicira Morena, Alcarria, Gua- 
dalaxara, Toledo, the vega of Malaga, the country behind C'idiz, the valley of the 
Guadalquiver, various parts along the Ebro, and the valleys of Biscay and Navarra. 
In Andalusia and many other parts, irrigation is necessary to production. The 
soil, however, yields almost every known production ; and there are vineyards in 
nearly all the provinces. Wheat, maize, rice, olives, hemp, flax, cotton, sugar, 
coffee, indigo and madder, arc all raised, cven^ with the most slovenly culti- 
vation. The orange, the lime, the mulberry, the cork tree, and many varieties 
of fruit and timber trees, all thrive in great perfection. I'hc bees yield abund- 
ance^ of wax and honey; the sheep produce the finest wool, and the worm the 
best quality of silk. (See Agriculture of Spain hereafter.) 

The mineral riches of Spain arc very great ; by many considered superior to 
those of any country in Europe. In gold, silver, and quicksilver they are so. They 
also yield salt, coal, iron, cobalt, loadstone, sulphur, arsenic, copperas, anti- 
mony, &c. in great ])lenty. (Sec Mines of Spain hereafter.) 

Spain has but a few small islands along licr coast ; I.mt possesses those of 
Minorca, Majorca, and Ivica, or tlie Balearic isles, tlie great and fertile islands of 
Cuba and Porto Rico in the*vcst, and the Philippines in tlie East Indics- 

Seaports , — The principal seaports are, in Biscay, Fontarabia, dry at low 
water, but susceptible of being made as good a liarbour as Whitehaven ; Passages, 
a deep, and, within, a very commodious and safe harbour, but its narrow en- 
tr^ce, which is a.mere fissure in the precipitous cliff, is difficult to ascertain 
from the sea, and the generally heavy swell of tlie Bay of Biscay renders the ap- 
proach dangeroug ; St. Sebastian, an intricate and small harbour ; Bilboa, the 
commerce of which was^ formerly active, and still considerable, particularly in 
exporting wool and corn, is also an intricate port, on account of the sandbar, 
and can only be entered at or near high water — within it is deep and safe ; San- 
tander, an excellent and easily entered port, with rather a flourishing trade ; 
Gijon, the entrance of which is narrow and dangerous, within it ii deej^ and ca- 
pacious ; Ribadeo, for small vessels. 

On the Atlantic are the ports of Ferrol, the best in the kingdom, but all ves- 
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sels may be said to be prohibited entering it, except ships of war ; Corunna, a 
capacious deep port, but with an intricate entrance ; Nova Santiago, a small har- 
bour ; Pontevedra, for small vessels ; Vigo and Guardia. ^ 

On the south-east coast are Ayamonte, a safe port, but intricate ; Moguer, a 
small harbour ; St. Lucar, at the mouth of the Guadalquiver, — the entrance to 
which is dangerous, but it is much frequented as being the harbour of Seville and 
Cordova ; Cadiz, the principal port for commerce in the kingdom, yet intricate, 
like Liverpool, from having sandbanks off its entrance ; Tariffa, for small vessels, 
is an active fishing port. Within the Bay o^ Gibraltar, Spain has a good port 
sheltered by a mole at Algeciras. ^ 

On the Mediterranean coast the seaports are, Marbella, a small^port ; Ma- 
laga, a bar harbour, but commodious and safe, with an active trade in wine and 
raisins ; Almeira, a safe capacious port, the bottom of^ a large bay ; Alinanacar, 
a small safe port; Carthagena, one of the best ports on the Mediterranean; Ali- 
cant, an active commercial port, but rather a roadstead than a harbour j Valentia^ 
an intricate but much frequented port; Pcnsecola, Castilian, Gaudia, Denia, 
small fishing-harbours, and, except the first, little frequented by foreigners ; Tar- 
ragona, a good port ; Barcelona, an important commercial, deep, but not well 
sheltered port ; Mataro, a deep, commodious harbour ; and Rosas, a small ^safe 
harbour. ^ 

In the Balearic isles, Spain has the port of Palma, a tolerable harbour in 
Majorca ; Port Mahon, in Minorca, a deep port, but of dangojrous access ; and 
Ivica, a commodious port. 

In the West Indies, Spain has the port of Ilavannah, one of the best in the 
world : Santiago de Cuba, and Ciudad del Principa, both excellent harbours; St. 
Juan de Porto Rico, and several other good harbours, in the islands of Cuba and 
Porto Rico ; besides those in the Canary and Philippine Isles. 

It must appear, from the foregoing sketch, that S»pain has all the natural ele- 
ments of power : and it will appear, by comparing the brief view wdiich we have 
given, in a former section of this work, of the natural resources of Holland, that 
the latter has, in proportion to even her present wealth, commerce, and naval 
power, the most limited natural advantages of any country in «£urope. It will 
also appear that Holland, owing to a wiser government, and sounder commercial 
legislation, is in credit, naval and aggressive strength, a more p^yverful kingdom 
than Spain. The labouring population of Spain are, wil^h the exception of cow- 
trabandistas and others, whom a vicious system has demoralized, an industrious 
and well-disposed people. 
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CHAPTER IL 

POPULATION AND STATISTICS OF SPAIX.* 

We find in the old historians^ that during the time of the Visigoths and 
Moors, in 1380, the population was esfiinated as follows : 

11,000,000 of inhabitants in the states^of Castile. 

7,700,000 ifi the s&tes of Arragon. 

3,000,^)00 in the kingdom of Grenade. 

Total, 21,7(^0,000 — or 2000 inhabitants per square league. 

The various returns on record, give the following results : 

In 1618 — 9,000,000, according to Cevallos. 

• „ — 7,500,000, „ Ustaricz. 

•1700—^,000,000, at the death of Charles II. 

1723 — 7,625,000, from official recensement. 

1726—5,423,000, according to the quit- rent returns, ordered by Philip V., 
but exclusive of privileged orders. 

/769 — 9,301,728, under Charles II. , from a quit-rent return, comprehending 
all the classes of the population, with the Canary 
islands, and the presidencies of Africa. 

1770—9,307,(300, ditto. 

1788 — 10,143,000; 10,409,879, with the Canary islands. 

1803 — 10,351,000, without, from the general recensement. 

1821—11,248,000, ditto. 

1826—13,71 2 ,000, ditto. 

1834 — 14,660,000, by climate. 

“If we adopt,” observes M. Moreau de Joiines, in his work on Spain, “with con- 
fidence, the corrections made by Ustaiiez of the population, as stated by Cevallos, and if 
we throw out the vag^e estimate of 8, OCX), 000, attributed to the first year of the 
eighteenth century, wc find that for 2 16* years the population of Spain has constantly 
increased — ^but by a singularly slow progressiut), the results of which arc so meager, that, 
dufing more than 400 years, from 1618 to 1723, »the number of inhabitants only in- 
creased from 7,500,000 to 8,000,000. It is only during the last twenty-five to tnirty 
years that the population has rapidly augmented.” 

According tolhe same authority, the population of towns and villages have 
greatly decreased; a certain sign of dedliife, in the same ratio, of the industry 
and prosperity of the kingdom. He states that, 

“ The three-fourths of the villages only exist in name. 

“ The large and secondary towns have submitted to similar effects. 

“ Se^via in 1525, contained 5(X)0 families, at present no more than 2f)00. 

“ Toledo had 200, (XX) inhabitants, at present no more than 25,000. 

‘‘ Malaga has decreased fi*om 80,000 to 50,000 ; and of the villages formerly in its 
vicinity 16 only remain. 
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“ In the Bishopric of Salamanca, there were formerly 127 towns ; of these 13 only exist, 
and the cornfields once so productive have all been long transferi'ed into sheep pastures. 

“ In tlie 17th century, tlie population of Seville was e<jual at least to 300,000 ; 130,000 
of which wei*e employed in manufactures. Its present population is 96,000. Merida, in the 
room of 40,000, has now 5000 inhabitants. Medina-del-Campo, has only 6000 in* place of 
30,000; and Valentia, according to the authority of Escolano, had in 1600, 100,0(X) 
liouses, and between 500,000 and 600,000 inhabitants. — Its present population amounts to 
130,000. 

** Before the conquest in 1487, Granada had 70,000 houses, and 400,000 inhabitants ; 
60,000 of whom were armed. It was defend«^ by ramparts flanked by 1030 towers and 
two vast fortresses, ejicli of which could receive in giu^’ison 40,00t) men. The kingdom of 
which it is the capital was only 30 leagues in breadth by 70 in length, but it contained 32 
large cities and 97 towns, and 3,000,000 of inhabitants. fThe whole population at present 
does '.lot exceed 83,000. « 

“ The city of Cordova under the Moors, occupied nearly 8 leagues of the banks of the 
Guadalquivei*, and contained 600 grand mosques, 3837 smalf inosrpies or^^-Iiapels, 4300 
miuauis or towers, 900 public baths, 28 superbs, 80,455 shops, 213,070 dwelling-Iiouses, 
(Si), 300 hotels or palac^cs.” , 

The foregoing account may be exaggerated. According to it, Cordova was 
much larger than London is at present. All accounts however agref as to the 
magnificence and splendour of Cordova, and the extraordinarily rapid decline in 
the power and prosperity of Spahi, after the expulsion of the Moors and the inde- 


pendence of the Netherlands. The last official census states that 1511 towns and 
villages were then totally uninhabited and abandoned. 

Geograpuical Position, Area, Poj)ulation, &c., of Spain. 


Super rioies. 

Population. 

e ^ 

|1 

11 
5 o* 

a » 

capital's. 

Geographical 

position 

of 

chief town. 

English 

miles. 

■gs 

P 9 

rl* " 

1803* 

I827t 

N.lat. 

E.lon. 

1 330 

110 

22H,.520 

297,912 

224 

Madrid 

40.25 

3.33 

8,803 

7.34 

370,041 

48.5,203 

54 

'I'oledu 

;t9.52 

4. 11 

1,9<0 

103 

121,115 

157,33S 

79 

Guadalaxara .. . 

40.33 

3.22 

11,410 

94,5 

291,290 

382,577 

33 Cuenca 

40. 6 

2. 16 

7,020 

031 

205,548 

257,210 

33 Ciudad Ileal.... 

39. 0 

4. 3 

7,7.52 

642 

470,588 

611.762 

78 

Burgos 

42.35 

3.55 

4,1 18 

341 

198,107 

267,5:17 

05 

.Soria 

41.42 

2. 30 

3, .502 

290 

104,0 7 

221,379 

03 

Segovia 

41. 6 

4. 10 

2,000 

215 

118,4811 

153,479 

‘09 

Avila 

40.45 

4.45 

5,0 43 

493 

239,812 

311,755 

52 

Leon 

42.45 

5.27 

1,751 

14:1 

118,004 

153,482 

87 

Palencia 

42. G 

4. 35 

1,992 

m 

»7,.370 

I20,.58l 

03 

Toro 

41.45 

5. 37 

3,272 

271 

187,390 

243,607 

74 

ValladOltd 

41.45 

4. 35 

1,000 

133 

71,4t*l 

92,821 

r>7 

Zamora ........ 

41.35 

5.45 

5,»28 

471 

200,988 

272,982 

53 

Salamanca 

41.21 

5.40 

3,725 

308 

304,238 

464,565 

121 

Oviedo 

43.24 

5.55 

10,000 

1,330 

1,142,630 

1,585,419 

98 

Santiago 

43.24 

8.20 

14,478 

♦ 1,199 

428,403 

550,780 

38 

Badajoz 

38.40 

6.47 

9,080 

752 

740,221 

970,087 

100 

( Seville 

37.24 

5.39 

4,202 

348 

252,028 

327,256 

77 

Cordova 

37.52 

4. 40 

3,230 

2^18 

200,807 

276,905 

85 

Jaen . 

37.48 

a.si 

9,720 

805 

692,921 

1,097,093 

112 

Granada . .TT. . 

1 37.16 

3.46 

1,304 

108 

0,190 


,, 

Cartilina 

38.30 

3. 5 

7,957 

059 

• 383,220 

493,192 

01 

MCircia 

37.69 

41. 5 

14,882 

1,232 

0.57,376 

656,219 

57 

Saragossa 

i 41.38 

1. 2 

7.704 

01.1 

825,059 

1,255,095 

ICl 

Valencia 

39.29 

0. 23 

12.111 

1,007 

858.818 

1,116,401 

92 

Barcelona 

41.22 

2.10E. 

2,475 

205 

221,728 

288,244 

no 

Pampeluna .... 

42.46 

1.42 

1,280 

100 

111,430 

144,875 

113 

Hiib 

43.14 

2.42 

028 

52 

104,491 

135,838 

210 

St. Sebastian.... 

43.10 

1.58 

1,003 

90 

07,523 

92,807 

84 

Vittoria 

42.55 

2. 55 

1,352 

112 

140,099 

) 


r Palma 

39.30 

2. 25 

242 

20 

30,990 

> 242,893 

130 

^ Ciuda della . . , 

40. 5 

3. 15 

181 

15 

16,290 

f 


[.Ivica 

38.53 

1.20E. 

176,027 

15,0.5.5 

10,351,075 

1 

78 





GENERAL 

mvisioNs. 


New Castile.. 


OJdCustilo .. 


Leon . 


Asturias 

OHllicia 

Estremadura . 


Murcia 

Aragon 

Valencia .... 
Catalonia .. .. 
Karanre 


Biscay 


Balearic Isles . 


PaOVINCE.S. 


Madrid 

Toledo 

Guadalaaaru .... 

Cuenca 

La Muucha 

Burgos 

Soria 

Segovia 

|Avila 

Leon 

Palencia 

|Toro 

V'alladolid 

Zamora 

Salamanca 

Asturias 

Gallicia 

Kstreiuadura .... 
ISeville 


('ordova 

IJaen 

iGianada 

[Sierra Morena ... 

Murcia 

Arragoii 

Valencia 

Catalonia 

Nivarrc 

Biscay 

[CuipuBcoa 

Alava 

IKfOorca and Ci- 

brora 

Minorca 

Ivica and Puruieu 


Total . 


Popii- 

laiion, 


SOl.OUO 

7,000 
7 000 
10,000 
12,000 

15.000 

12.000 
4,000 

5.000 

10,000 

9.000 
32,000 

7.000 

14.000 

10.000 
28,000 
121000 

91.000 

70.000 

40.000 
1H,0U0 

80.000 

3.5.000 

55.000 

60.000 

120,000 

15.000 

1.5.000 
9,000 
7,000 

30.000 


* OlBcial census. f Cadastral census (oificial) as given I y M, Moreau du Jouu«s Ih bis*BtatbticB for 1834. 
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Statement of the Population of Towns and Country in 1826, from a Cadastral Return. 


1 

« 

PROVINCES. 

Inhabitants in the 

• 

Totai. 

Population. 

Proportion of 
the Inhabit- 
ants of the 
Towns tb the 


Towns. 

Country. 

• 

Total Popu- 
lation. 


608,000 

935,000 

1,543,000 

2-5 


• 179,000 

279,000 

458,000 

2-5 


98,000 

300.000 

2.55.000 

152,000 

250,000 

1-3 


808,000 

1,108,000 

2-7 

- - - < 

793,200 

1,048,000 

1-4 

Now’ T 

301,000 

1,314,000 1 

1,615,000 

1-4 

On-tuloniiL. f. 

219,000 

906,000 

1,125,000 

■4-5 


123.000 

45.000 

34.000 

86.000 

98.000 

70.000 

114.000 

22.000 

647,000 

770,000 

1-6 

-T • 

Itisoayj 

#300,000 

345,000 

1-7 


‘J.38,000 

584,000 

» 272,000 

1-8 

-T T .. t.i .T 

FiStrciiiaduru 

670,000 

1-8 

I jfHin , , A 

979,000 

1,077,000 

l-ll 

Old Castile 

990,000 

1,000,000 

1-15 

ri-alluda 

1,687,000 

1,801,000 

1-16 

Asturias ...^ 

398,000 

420,000 

1-19 



Total 

2,-5.32,000 

11,010,000 

13,562,000 
! 150,000 

1-5 




• 



Total Population. 1. VI 2, OOP inhabitants. 


Division of the Population according to the different Social 

in 1803. 


Conditions 


• 

80,546 

Inhabitants. 



8,659 

1- 203,298 

J 

1 in 50 

liTmilrB 

69,064 

Nuns 

38,429 


Nobles 

1,440,000 

1 -- 7 

Civil n.nd ■military’ emplo’vnients 


343,047 

1 — 30 

Advnoates, uetarios, students 


199,566 

1 — 50 

Administration, army aiul navy 


590,000 

1 — 18 

llOmeSt'*’® rr T 


840,276 

1 — 12 

TVTf »rcl • ants 


103,017 

1 — 100 

Jtfaniifju't’iirevs- r 


1 19,2.50 

1 — 90 

Ai*tisnna 


812,967 

1 12 

Lahrtiirprs 


2,721,291 

1 — 4 

Journoymeu 

* 

2,89.3,713 

1 4 




• 

« tTotal population 


1 10,268,000 



The foregoing returns and statements wc consider as little more than ver^ 
doubtful estimates. Mr. Mac Culloch allows 369,126 inhabitants to the pro- 
vince of Madrid, and only 276,952 to Toledo. The whole population of Spain 
he states at 12,168,774, which we consider as probably nearer the truth than 
that of nearly 14,000,000, as stated in the foregoing tables, and by M. Moreau 
de Jonn&s. We can, however, give only such tables or estimates as exist,— 
and therefore do not vouch for their correctness. 
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The . Cadastral Returns of the population for 1826 give the following 
results: 


« 

Householders, 
haring the qaalification 
♦ of Electors. 

Agricultural Population. 

Merchants 

and 

Manufacturers. 

• 

Other Classes. 

Nobility, including 
men, women, and 
children 


[Agricultural proprie- 

364,514 

527,423 

Wholesale mer- 

6.824 

Domestics (1 in 37 

270,000 

1,440,000 



18,851 

Vagabonds (1 — 70). 

140,000 



Citiaens and far- 
mers, &c 

1,560,000 

j 

805,235 



Smugglers (I — 100) 
Custom-house offi- 

100,000 



480,403 

Heads of Families, 
vi*. — 

Magistratos and ad> 


Proprietors of flocks 



40,000 


25,530 









22,000 

36,000 

2,000 

5,883 

0,6S3 


1 13,628 



Wandering beggars 




a 

Atturneys and other 
clerks of law courts 

13,271 

17,000 





• 

Public functionarie> 
ami clerks 

27,243 

G,814 

f 






Merchants 







Agricultural proprie- 
tors .............. 

304,514 



# 





Hcadsof families and 

others 

Women aud children 






Heads of Families. . . 
Women and children 

451,310 

1,128,275: 

1,836,320 

6,777.140 

Heads of families... 
Women and children 

515,168 

l,803.0SH 

• 

All other classes, or 
1 in 13 inhabi- 
tants 

* 

Citizens and bouse- 
holdors 

l,570,?i85l 

Total sprirulturnl 
popuia'ion .... 

8,013,460 

Total manufactur- 
ing population. . 

2.318,250 

700,000 


Summary Recapitulation of the Area and Population of Spain and of the 

Spanish Colonies, in 1827- 


I 


KINGDOM AND COLONIES. 

Square Miles. 

Populatiork 

Inhabitants 

to 

Stiuare Milo. 

Spain in ‘Europe (1827) 

176,(i27 

13,953,959 

2,525,000 

210,000 

79 

Philippine islands 

Canary islands 

7,451 

28 

Cuba 

C 704,487 7 

1 284,957 f 

4,000 

Porto-ltico 

1 46,700 

21 

Presidencies of Africa 

36 

111 


Total 


17,682,403 





CffAPTER III. 

GOVERNMENT AND Ai)MINISTRATION OF SPAIN. 

The Kingdom of Spain consists of tfie ancient kingSioms of Asturias and 
Leon^ Aragotiy Navarra, Gallicia,* the countships of Castile and Barcelona, 
and the Moorish kingdoms of Cordova, Granada, and Valentia, In the fifteenth 
century all were^ united by marriage, conquest, and the expulsion of the Moors, 
under Ferdinand and Isabella, who transmitted the whole, undivided, to their 

♦ Gallicia had only a separate king for a temporaiy period. 
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heir, Charles V., in whose reign Spain first lost her freedom. Aragon and Cas- 
tile were not, howeVer, united under the same laws ; each retained its particular 
legislation, a great misfortune to both. The ancient Cortes were, politically 
speaking, annihilated by him, on their refusing the exorbitant supplies demanded 
to carry on his w^ars. He excluded the nobles and prelate* of Castile from the 
Cortes, and admitted only Procuradores, or deputies from eighteen cities of that 
kingdom, to form a chamber ; to be made subservient use of by him and suc- 
ceeding monarchs. During, however, the dynasty of her Austrian kings, the 
several administrative divisions ^f Spain, — viz., the crowns of Aragon, and 
Castile, the Viceroyalty of Navarra, and the Senoria of Biscay, retained the 
form, at least, of theij* respective Fueros^ or constitutions. Philip II. ( 1592 ) 
abolished tlie office of Supreme Judge {Justiza^i of Aragon, in constitutional 
authority pre-eminent to^lhe monarch. 

In the early part of the eighteenth century, the first of the Bourbons, Philip V., 
'abolished^ the Fueros and Cortes of Aragon, Catalonia, and Valentia, by a royal 
ordinance, or decree, which assumed, that, the supreme authority lodged wholly 
in the King; and further, that thei/^ by siding, with his competitor, the Arch- 
Duke of Austria, placed themselves in the condition of conquered rebels, who 
forfeited their former privileges. The administrative laws and customs of Castile 
w^e to be, consequently, extended over Aragon, Catalonia, and Valentia. The 
provinces of Biscay, however, during all the assumptions of the crowm, main- 
tained most of tl^eir privileges. 

The government of Spain "can scarcely be considered, ever since the para- 
lyzation of her liberties under Charles V., and the establishment of al^solute 
power under Philip V., less despotic than Russia and Turkey. The Cories 
w'ere only assembled at very long intervals, not for free deliberative purposes, 
but for mere form. The Council of State and tlie Council of Castile, being 
under the direction of, and^the members appointed by, the king, formed no ob- 
stacle to the absolute will of the monarch.* The gold of South America pur- 
chased luxurious e^se at home; the first offices in the state were sold to the 
highest bidder ; industry and enterprise languished ; commerce was destroyed 
liy barbarous restrictions; the population decreased from idleness, and from the 
superstition and pride of the Grandees and even Hidalgos^'^ who preferred their 
junior sons being ecclesiastics or even monks, and imprisoning their daughtersj 
in convents, rather thaq having either ^the one or the other engaged in indus- 

* That terrible political engine, the Inquisition, under the mask of religion, rendered the 
executive government of* Spain omnipotent within its jurisdiction. In respect to the lower classes, 
and rural population, they always, in tlieir ignorance, enjoyed at least passive security. 

f Tlie hidalgos form a species of squireatcliy, and claim noble alliance. » 

X Late authorities state that there is now a general detestation of monks; and, for a long 
time, a decided repugnance, on the part of parents, to immuring their daughters in convents. 

VOL. II. • 6 IS 
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triouSi rational^ and natural occupations; agriculture was neglected ;• the national 
power sunk ; Spain lost her rank among nations, and was finally subdued by 
Napoleon. The old dynasty was afterwards, by the assistance of England, re- 
established; but the South American Colonies revolted, and, in 1820, anlibor- 
tive effort was attemj>ted to restore the Cortes, with all the privileges of that 
once powerful assembly. With the aid of France, Ferdinand was enabled not 
only to put down the popular movement, but to re-establish a sway fully as ab- 
solute as was exercised by the most despotic of his predecessors. , 

The constitutional party, from 1820 to 1823, w^erc carried forward, in their 
views of government, to an impracticable extreme. ^The elements of a durable 
constitution, such as they conceived, neither did nor does eiist in any country, far 
less in Spain. The adoption of universal suffrage ; only* one legislative (repre- 
sentative) house, from which the nobles, clergy, and tlie wealthy and influential 
bodies w^ere to be excluded; and rendering the veto of the monarch temporary, 
formed certainly a most visionary impracticable conception in a country where- 
the mass of the people arc illiterate, superstitious, and accustomed to •reverence 
and obey their clergy, and to respect and depend on the higher ranks. 

f 

CON STIT UTION AL C OVER.N M ENT. 

On the death of Ferdinjxnd VI L the liberal party attained the ascendancy 
so far, under the Queen Regent, as to restore the Cortes, with power limited, 
and not initiative, but not yet sufficiently defined. 

By the Royal Decree, published on the 13th of April, 1834 : — • 

“ The General Cortes arc to be composed of two Esteineiitos, or estates ; viz., tlio 
Procercs, or Peers, an<l tlie Proeuradores, or Deputie.s, of the* kingdom. 

“ The Procercs is to consist of the archhisliojis and bishops of Spain, the grandees of 
Spain, the titulos of Castile, of men illustrious by tbc employment they have held as mi- 
nisters, ambassadors, generals, judges, or by their previous services to their country; 
of lauded proprietors and great morcfiaiits and manufacturers, wlio have an annual income 
of 70,000 reals, and who have been ])rev'iously deputies of tlfi.* kingdom; of public toiudiers 
and professors, and cultivators of science and literature, who have acquired celebrity, and 
possess an annual income of 70,000 reals, wlietlicr derivable from pfiyate property, or a 
salary paid by the state. The Proceres arc not limited in number. 

c 

C 

* In the Cortes of 1822, there were* grandees and ecclesiastics among *the most patriotll; 
members. 

’Ihe degradation, and, in fact, enslavement of the grandees of Spain, began when Philip the 
Second established a/i Kxcurial Attendance, ati»> Madrid, as the metropolis, in th^most inconvenient 
barren portion of the kingdom. By tlie forms of the court, the nobility of Spain liave, ever since, 
been chained to Madrid, while their estates have been running wusfe, tlieir means diftiiriisbing, 
their minds debased, and enslaved to the court, and the whole country declining in its agriculture 
and general industry. The object of the court has always been to maintain a broad separation be- 
tween the nobility tmd tlie people. It was the conviction of the degrading subjection which re- 
tained them at Madrid, far from their estates, and in comparative poverty, that induced so many of 
the nobility to joirj the liberals of 1822. The corporations of tlie Great Orders of Knighthood, 
which have long enjoyed vast possessions and great privileges, consisted, usually, of the younger 
sons of the nobility. The grandees, who live on their estates, rank high in mind, character, and 
appearance above the courtiers. 
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« The Estate Procuradores is to be composed of persons freely chosen, according to 
the law of elections. # 

“ To be eligible, a deputy must be a native of the kingdom, or the son of Spanish 
parents ; thirty years old ; have an annual income of 12,000 reals, <ind must be bom in 
the province for wliich he is named, or must have resided in it at least two years previously 
to his election; he must also possess within the province, either in town or comitrj, pro- 
perty, which shall produce half the income necessary to a deputy.* No proprietors, whose 
estates are encumbered with mortgage, are eligible. 

“ The right of convoking, proroguing, and dissolving the Cortes, belongs exclusively to 
the sovereign. « 

“ The Cortes shall not have the right of deliberating on any subject which shall not bo 
expressly submitted to their examination in virtue of a royal decree.”* 

This constitutional forfh of government gave no satisfaction, and was replaced 

by that of 1837, whicli is considered as now in force. 

• * • 

. 

CONSTn’UTlON OF THE SPANISH MONARCIW PROCLAIMED IN MADRID ON THE 

16th of JUNE, 1837. 

• 

^ Donnh Isabella the Second, by the Grace of God and the Spanish Monarcliy, Queen 
of Spain, and in her royal name, and during her minority, the queen dowager her mother. 
Donna Maria Christina de Bourbon, regent of the empire, to all those to wliom these 
presents may come. Be it known, that the Corfes-gencral have decreed and ap])roved, 
and that We in due form have accepted the same as follows : — It being the will of the na- 
tion to revise, in virtue of its sovereignty, the political constitution ]U’omulgated in Cadiz 
on the liith of March, 1812, the Cortes-general assembled for this puipose, decree and 
a|H)rove the following constitution of the monarchy of Spain. 

Aut. I. Spaniards are — 1st. All persons born in the Spanish dominions. — 2d. The 
children of Spaniards though horn out of Spain. — 3d. Strangers who have obtained letters 
of naturalization.*^— 4th. Those persons who, vrithout letters of naturalization, obtain a right 
of settlement in any part of the monarchy of Spain. The right of Spanish citizensliip are 
forfeited by naturalization in a foreign countiy, and by accepting employment under any 
other govenmient, without the permission of the sovereign of Spain. 

II. All Spaniards may print and publish their thougJits freely, without a previous cen- 
sorship, but subject to the laws. The determination of offences by the press belong ex- 
clusively to juries empannelled for tliat purpose. 

III. Every Spaniard has the right of petitioning, in writing, to the Cortes and King, as 

the laws prescribe. * 

IV. The same code of Lws slialJ govern in aU parts of the monarchy, and in them shall 
be recognised by all Spaniards but one right in common trials of a civil or criminal nature. 

V. All Spaniards are eligible to pulJic offices, according to merit and capacity. 

VI. Every Spaniard is obliged to defeu^ tlic country with arms in his hands, whenever 
Jie may be cailcd,upon to do so by the law, and to, contribute according to liis abilities to 

the expenses of the state. 

VI L No Spaniard can be detained, imprisoned, or taken fiom his family, nor his house 
entered, excepting in those cases and according the forms determined by the laws. 

VIII. If tlie security of the state require, in extraordinary circumstances, the temporary 
Buspen^on, in whole or ilh part, of the Sjftiiilsb monarchy, the provisions of the preceding 
articles are to he determined by the law. 

IX. No Spaniard can be prosecuted or sentenced, except by a judge or competent tri- 
bunal, in conformity with laws enacted, anterior to the commission of tlie offence, and in 
the manner laid by them. 

* Tins proviso destroyed the very spirit of legislation, and has already produced its evils and 
inconveniences. 
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X. Tlie confiscation of property is abolished, and no Spaniard is to be deprived of his 
property, except in cases justified by public utility, and with a previous indemnification of 
losses sustained. 

XI. The nation^is obliged to maintain the public worship and minister of the catholic 

religion professed by the Spaniards. * 

^ OP THK CORTES. 

« 

XII. The power of enacting laws resides in the Cortes, in conjunction with the 
King. 

XIII. The Cortes is composed of two co-J[egisIative bodies, equal in powers — tlie 
Senate and Congi’ess of Deputies. 

OF THE SENATE. 

< 

Xiy. The number of senators shall be equal to three-lSihs jf the whole number of 
tlie deputies. 

XV. The senators arc appointed^ b}^ the king, from a triple Iftt, proposed by the elec- 
tors of each province whd elect the deputies. 

XVI. To each province belongs the right of proposing a number of senators, propor- 
tional to its population ; but each is to return one senator at least. 

XVIL To be a senator, it is necessary to be a Spaniard, to be forty years of age, and * 
to be possessed of the income and other qualifications defined in the electoral la\v. 

XVIII. All Spaniards possessed of ihese qualifications may be proposed, for the office 
of Senator, in any of the provinces of the monarchy. 

XIX. Each time that there is a general election of deputies, whether in consequence of 
their term of office having expired, or of a seniority, to be renewed, those going out hemg 
re-eligible. 

XX. The sons of the king and of the immediate heir to the throne, are senatorjS of 
right at the age of twenty-five years. 

OF THE CONGRESS OF DEPUTIES. 

XXT. Each province shall appoint one deputy, at least, for every 50,000 souls of the 
population. 

XXII. The deputies are elected by the direct method, and may be re-elected inde* 
finitely. 

XXIII. To be a deputy it is necessary to be a Spaniard, in the secular state, to have 
completed the tweuty-fifth year, and to possess all the qualifications prescribed by the elec- 
toral law. 

XXIV. Every Spaniard possessing these qualifications, may be named a deputy for any 
of the provinces. 

XXV. The deputies shall be appointed for three years. 

OF THE MEETING AND FACULTIES OP THE CORTES. 

XXVI. The Cortes are to assemble each year. It is the right of the king to convoke 
them, to suspend and close their meetings, and dissolve the Cortes ; but under the obliga* 
tion, in the latter case, of convoking and reassembling another Cortes within the period of 
three months. 

XXVII. If the king should omit to conVbke the Cortes on the 1st of DeCtember in any one 
year, the Cqrtes are notwithstanding to assemble precisely on tha^ day ; and in cai^ of the 
conclusion of the term of the congress holding office happening to occur in tliat year, a 
general election for the nomination of deputies is to commence on the first Sunday of tlie 
month of October.* 

XXVIII. On the demise of the Crown, or on the king being incapacitated to govern, 
through any caus^ the extraordinary Cortes are immediately to assemble. 

XXIX. Each of the co-lcgislative bodies is to form rules for its own internal regida- 
tion, and to scrutinize the legality of the election, and the qualifications of the individuals 
who compose tlicm. 
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XX^ The congress of the deputies is to name its president, \ice-pxesldent, and 
secretaries. t 

XXXI. In each legislature the king shall appoint, from amongst the members of the 
senate, the president and yice*preBident of that body, the latter appointing its own 
secretSries. 

XXXII. The king shall open and conclude the sittings of the Cortes in person or by his 
ministers. • 

XXXIII. One of the legblative bodies cannot be convoked for business without the 
other being assembled at the same time, except in the case in which the senate sits in 
judgment on the king's ministers. ^ 

XXXIV. The legislative bodies are not to deliberate in conjunction, or in the presence 
of the king. 

XXXV. The sessions of tJie senate and of the congress shall be public, and only in 
cases requiring reserve private sitting be held. • 

XXXVI. The king and each of the co-le^slative bodies possess the right of origin- 
ating laws. • * 

XXXVII. Laws relating to taxes and public credit shall Be presented first to the 
congress of deputies; and i^ altered in the senater contrary to the form in which they have 
been approved by the congress, they arc to receive the royal sanction in the form definitely 
•d(}oided on by the deputies. 

• ^ XXX\U1I. The resolutions of each of the legislative bodies, are to be determined by 
an absolute plurality of votes ; but in the enactment of the laws, the presence of moi'e 
than half the number of each of these bodies is necessary. 

XXXIX. If one of the co-legislative bodies shoflld reject any project of law submitted 
to them, or if the king should refuse it his sanction, such project of law is not to be sub- 
mitted anew in that legislature. 

•XL. llcsides the legislative powers which the Cortes exercise in conjunction with the 
king, the following faculties belong to them : — 1st. To receive from the king, the imme- 
diate successor to the throne, from the regency or regent of the empire, the oath to 
observe the constitution and the laws. 2dly. To resolve any doubt that may arise of fact 
or of right with iFespect to the order of succession to tlie croivn. 3dly. To elect the 
regent, or appoint the regency, of the empire, and to name the tutor of the sovereign 
wliile a minor, when the constitution deems it necessaiy. 4thly. To render effective the 
responsibility from the ministers of the crown, who are to bo impeached by the deputies, 
and judged by the senators. 

XLI. The senators and deputies are irresponsible and inviolable for opinions ex- 
pressed and votes given by them, in the discharge of their duties. 

XLII. Senators and deputies arc not to be an’ested or proceeded against during the 
session, without the pemiissidh of the legislative body to which they may belong, if not 
taken in the act of committing flagrant crime ; but in this case, and in those in wliich 
they are prosecuted or arrested whilst the Cortes are closed, they are to give immediate 
information to their respective co-legislative bodies for their cognizance. 

XLI II. Deputies and senators who rccyivc from flie government, or the royal family 
nonsion, employnjent which may not be an instance of promotion from a lower to a 
higher office of the same kind, commission with salary honours or titles, arc subject to re- 
election. 

OF THE KINO. 

XLW. The person 0 / the king is saci^d^d invioLable, and is not subjeej^ to respon- 
sibility. His ministers are responsible. 

XLV. The power of executing the law resides in the king, and his authority extends 
to all matters which conduce to the preservation of public order in Hlie interior, and 
to the security of the state abroad, in conformity with the provisions and constitution of 
the laws. ' ^ 

XLVI. The king sanctions and promulgates the laws. 

XLVII. Besides the prerogatives granted to the crown by the constitution he pos- 
sesses the following : 
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1. To issue decrees, regulations, and instructions, which may be conducive to the exe- 
eution of the laws. 2. To provide that justice be promptly and efficiently dispensed 
throughout the kingdom. 3. To pardon criminals according to the provisions of the law. 
4. To declare war end make peace, afterwards giving an account and documents ^to the 
Cortes. 5. To dispose of the military forces of the comity, distributing them as maybe 
most ^convenient. 6. To conduct diplomatic and commercial relations with other states. 

7. To provide for the coinage of money, on which is to be impressed his bust and name. 

8. To decree the application of the funds destined for each branch of the public admi- 
nistration. 9. To appoint public officers, and to confer honours and distinctions on ah 
classes, in conformity with tlie law. 10. To# name and dismiss his ministers without 
restriction. 

XL VIII. The king is obliged to bo authorized by law — 1. To alienate, to grant, 
or to exchange any part of the Spanish territory. * 2. To tiidmit foreign troops into the 
kingdom. 3- For tlio ratification of treaties of offensive allianor, of special treaties, of 
commerce, and those which stipulate to give assistance to any, foreign power. 4. To 
absent himself from the ^kingdom. • 5. To contract matrimony, and to permit those who 
may be called to the tlirone to enter into that state. 6. To abdicate the throne in favour 
of his immediate successor. , 

XLIX. 'fhe income of the king and royal family is to be settled by the Cortes at the 
commencement of each reign. 

OP THE SUCCESSION TO THE CROWN. 

L. Donna Isabel 11, de Bourbon is the legitimate Queen of Spain. 

LI. The succession to the tlirone of Spam shall be in tlie regular order of primogeni- 
ture and representation, always preforriiig the anterior to the posterior line of succession ; 
in the same line also preferring the nearer degree of kindred to the more remote; in the sAme 
degree the male to the female line of descent; and in the same sex the eldest to the younger 
branches of the family. 

LII. The lino of the descendants of Donna Isabel IT. do Bourbon, becoming extinct, 
her sisters and her uncles by the father’s side, male as well as female, ar^d their legitimate 
descendants, shall succeed, if not excluded specially by the law. 

LIII. If the lines of succession pointed out become extinct^ the Cortes shall name the 
sovereign as may be best for the interests of the nation. 

LIV. The Cortes shall exclude from the succession such persons as are incompetent to 
govern, or who have done any thing which should caase them to deserve forfeiting their 
rights to the throne. 

LV. During the reign of a female, her husband is to take no part wliatever in the 
government of the kingdom. • 

OF THE MINORITY OF THE SOVEREIGN AND OP THE REGENCY. 

LVI. The sovereign is to bo conciclcred a minor, until he is fourteen years of age. 

LVII. Wlicn the king is incapacitated frilm exercising his functions, or the crown is 
vacant in consequence of the minority of the immediate successor, the Cdrtes shall appoint 
u regency for the governineiit of the kingdom, consisting of one, three, or five persons. 

LVIII. Until the Cortes shall appoint the regency, the kingdom shall be governed 
provisionally by the father or mother of tHe kijig, and in their absence by a council of the 
ministers. ^ c 

LIX. The regency shall exercise all the functions of royalty, in whose name shall be 
published all the acts of tlie government. 

LX. The guatdian of tlie king, while a minor, shall be the person appointed in the will 
of the deceased sovereign, always providing that such person be a Spaniard by birth ; if the 
deceased king shi*!! not have appointed such guardian ’of the successor, a minor, to the 
throne, then the father or mother being in a state of widowhood, shall be the guardian, 
lu the absence thereof the Cortes shall appoint ; but the offices of guardian and regent 
cannot be discharged by the same individud, except in the case of a fathbr or mother. 
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OF THE MINISTERS. 

LXI. All commands or dispositions issued by the sovereign, shall be signed by the re- 
spective ministers ; and no public functionary is to execute such orders if not thus signed. 

L JII. The ministers may be senators or deputies, and take part ’in the discussions of 
the two legislative bodies; but they are permitted to vote in that body only to which they 
belong. ^ 

OF THE JUDICIAL POWER. 

LXIII. To the tribunals and judges alone belong the power to apply the law in civil 
and criminal cases, and without cxercisingiany other functions than those of judges and 
ministers of justice. 

LXIV. The laws are to determine the nature of the tribunals and judgments which are 
to exist, the organization of eaKh, its faculties, the mode of proceeding, and the qualifica- 
tions of the officers belon^ng to them. • 

LXV. Judgment in criminal cases to be public, in the form prescribed by the laws. 

LX VI. No magistrate or judge can be deposed, for shorter qr a longer period, except 
by a wntten sentence, nor suspended from the discharge of the duties of his office, except 
by a judicial act, or in consi^iuence of the order of the king, after he, on sufficient grounds, 
commands him to be tried by a proper tribunal. 

• LXV II. Judges aie personally responsible for all infractions of the law committed 

*by them. • 

LXVIII. Justice is to be administered in the name of the king. 

OP THE PROVINCIAL DEPUTATIONS AND CORPORATIONS. 

LXIX. In each province there shall be a provincial deputation, composed of a number 
of persons specified by law, and appointed by the same electors, who return the deputies to 
Cortes. 

*LXX. For the internal government of towns a corporation shall exist in each, to be 
elected by the inhabitants, to whom this right pertains by law. 

LXaI. The lajv shall detonuine the organization of duties of the provincial deputa- 
tions and corporations. 

OF TAXES. 

LXXII. Each year the government shall submit an estimate of the expenses of the 
state for the following year, and a schedule of the contributions and means of raising them, 
and in like manner tlie accounts of the collection and disbursement of the public revenues 
for the examination and approval of the Cortes. 

LXXlll. No tax or contribution is to be imposed or collected which has not been au- 
thorized by the law of the estimates or other special authority. 

LXXIV. A similar authorization is necessary to dispose of the property of the state, 
and for raising money by loans on the public credit. 

LXXV. The public debt shall be under the special protection of the nation. 

• 

W •OF THE NATIONAL MILIiARy FORCES. 

LXXVT. The Cortes, at tlie proposition of the king, shall each year determine the 
number of the peiaPRnt^nt military forces by sea jyid land. 

LXXVII. In eacli j)rovince there shall be corps of national militia, whose organization 
and dutid^ are to be defined by a particular la^v ; and the king may, in case of necessity, 
dispose of these forces within their respective provinces, but not out of them, without tfie 
express authorization of the Cortes. 

ADDITIONAL ARTICLES. 

Art. I. The laws shall define the time and manner in which juc^ents by juries 
for every class of offences ore to be established. 

II. The provintes beyond the seas shall be governed by special laws. 
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The Council of Ministers^ viz . — The Minister of State and the Interior, Minister for 
Foreign Affairs, Minister of Justice, Minister of War, Minister of Miarine, and Minister of 
Finances. 

The Royal Cour^il of Spain and the Indies . — Consisting of the President, who is Cap- 
tain-genei^ of the Army, and seven Presidents of Sections ; viz., Foreign Aifairs,* Peace 
and Justiei^ War, Interior, Finances, the Indies, and the Marine. 

The municip^ administrations of all the towns were fonnerly free and elective, as they 
have continued to be in Biscay and Navarre. The heads of families elected the alcalde, or 
mayor^ and the regidores, or jildgrmen. The alcalde, as president, and the regidores, form 
the town council, or ayuntamiento. TJie members were renewed or re-elected, from time 
to time, according to custom. The alcalde was officially a political as well as a judicial 
fimetionary. He received all orders from the government, and with the regidores assessed 
the jpeople in tlicii’ share of public contributions, or t&xes, rcgsilated die police, inspected the 
institutions, controlled the expenditure, and administered the convnunal revenues and pro- 
perty. The crown afterwartls seized the right of appointing the ^calde and regidores; and 
nnafly sold those offices, which often^ by purchase, became hereditary. « 

The villages and rural districts and communes have nearly all their ancient privileges, 
as the office of alcalde not being an object of much power or gaip, remains elective.* From 
this circumstance, the Spanisli peasant is, as is well known, a being much superior in "spirit, 
character, and appearance to the common inhabitants of the towns. When the peasant is,« 
by the lure of gain, tempted to become a contrabandist, he soon forgets his virtues. T|;ie' 
former have known little of despotism. Their eura, or priest, is a sort of father and adviser 
in social, spiritual, and domestic matters among them; and their alcalde is one of them- 
selves and of their own choice. * 


BISCAY AND NAVARRA. 

The provinces of Biscay and Navarra, never yielded to the crown their old law.s, Qns- 
toms, and fueros. The French system of ccntmlization, which lias been so long contended 
for in Madrid, has partially destroyed the liberties of these provinces. 

Biscay, or jiroperly speaking, Vizcaya, is the general name for the three Basque Pro- 
vinces, Provincias Vascongadas ; and occupies the north of Spain, from the Atlantic, along 
the shores of the Bay, to Navarra and the Pyrenees, Here the Vascuence, or Celtic dialect 
is still spoken. The land is better cultivated, the roads far better, the inns more comfoi*t- 
able than elsewhere in Spain, the country is studded with cottages and hamlets, and abounds 
with water-mills. 

In 1372 a new charter, recapitulating all the fueros and laws of the country, was 
granted to the senoria of Biscay by the Senor Don Juan Nunes de Larci, who hatl pre- 
viously agreed and swore to thirty -seven articles, regulating* the administration of justice, 
and nxing the relation between the senor and the people. Charles V. conferred a general 
code for the Basque Provinces. 

Every puehlo, village, or townsliip, in Biscay bad a vote, and sent apoderados, or depu- 
ties, to tne jontas generales, or legislatm^e, wl^ich assembled every two years, or oftener, 
round the tree of Guernica, near the viDage of the same name. * ^ 

The corregidor, syndics, and permanent members take their places on a bench under 
the tree ; the secretaries verified the writs of each of the representatives ; and then, after a 
short prayer they adjourn to a large hall in a neighbouring convent, in the por- 

traits of the lords of Biscay, till its annexation to the crown of Castile, In the sacristy of 
the adjoining chmch are the archives. Th<* jifntas sit with opeh doors, and no ofie is re- 
fused admittance. The decorum of these assemblies, chiefly of rustics, is admirable. They 
enact laws for the order and welfare of the country ; deliberate on all messages from the 
king ; decide on the reply to be returned ; examine the accounts, vote the supplies, and elect 
the officers of the state — ^namely, the two deputies, the regidores, and the syndics, who are 
generally from anfong the chief people of the country. The corregidor is appointed by 

* The eij^wns of Madrid are admitted by all to be a wretched people iq physical and moral 
character ; i^ile the inhabitants of the provinces are, generally, frank, obliging, and hospitable. 
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the kin|^, and he and the two deputies and syndics constitute the permanent deputation, or 
the administrative and# executive power, whieli resides at Bilbao, and forms a judicial court 
of appeal from the local magistrates. Each pueblo or village lias its own alcalde or ma- 
gistrate, appointed bjr tlie ayiintamiciito, or municipal council of the pkee, which admini- 
sters tlie revenues of tlie commune, and employs them for local pur|joscs, laying afterwards 
the accounts before tlic corregidor or his lieutenant, on his ami]i^al visit round tlie coiuitry. 
The- general accounts of the country arc made out by the permanent deputation, which 
lays them before the next general junta examination. 

The supreme tnbunal is that of the Juez INI.ayor dc Vizcaya, who is appointed by the 
king, and who, witli his oidores or assistantr, holds a distinct court in tho cliancollcry of 
Valladolid, both for criminal and civil matters. Tlie natives of the tliree Basque Provinces 
cannot be tried before any otlior court. 

By their fneros the people ai 3 bound to pay no other taxes to tho sovereign but those 
they paid to their former Vu’ds ; viz., a small house-tax, a duty on iron wroiiglit iu tlA' pro- 
vince, tithes upon certain ^ands,* and a tribute from the towuis. No other taxes, such as 
excise, custorits, stamps, licences, 8ic., exist in Biscay. Zuirv.Hjn g(>{Hls pay no duly on in- 
troduction; for, excej)t small fees levied by the consulate and Tmmu;i])ality of Bilbao, 
there is no line of custom -hgu.ses between the Basque Provinces and the Erencli frontiers ; 
but the Spanisli ciistom-bouse ofKecrs arc stationed on tbe inner limit betwetm the pro- 
vinces and Castile. Biscay does not belong to any of tbe administrative intendencies into 
wl;jich Spaim is divided for fiscal ])ui|)Oses. In eases of urgent request from tbe erown, the 
junta grants for tbe service of tbe kingdom, tbe amount of which tlu'y raise by 

assessment among tbemselves. The Basque Proviiioixi have their own militias, and they 
d<dcnd themselves, in case of wai*, against fori'ign invasion. No Sjianish troi>j)s are, by 
law, allowed to be garrisoned in the country, and the provinces furnish no recruits to the 
royal army. Biscay has always suj>])Iied the Spanish navy with numerous volunteers, who 
were reckoned among the best seamen of Sjuiin. In conseqiu*nee t»f all this, there arc no 
royri olhc.os of admiiiistiatiou in Biscay, except that of tlie couriers or mails. 

In 1820 there was ajqioiiited a ea])taiii-general or military chii‘f, residing at San Se- 
bastian. His jm’isdiction in military matters is considered to extend over all the Basque 
Provinces. 

The government of Madiid has also endeavoured to extend its authority over all the 
affairs of these provinces, and to abridge their ancient piivilegea. These attempts at cen- 
tralization formed a leading cause of tlieir adherouce to tho cause of Don Carlos. TJic 
Basques, in fact, believed they were figlitliig for their lihertii'S. 

Tlie sovereign bears tJie title of Seimr, or Lord of Biscay ; and tlu^ royal d(*spatclies 
forwarded to the states, are addressed “ To my very noble and veiy loj aJ Senorio of 
Vizcaya.” 

Gnispuzcoa and Alava are styled provinzia.s, not .senorio. They have each a similar 
junta, and very nearly the same fneros and liberties ns Biscay. 

Gulspiizcoa is divided into uiilversidadcs (townships) and alcalJIas (villages), each of 
which sends a prociirador to the annual junta. The junta a]>points four general dejmties, 
one of which holds the executive power fa- the year; Imt the four meet half-yearly, to 
deliberate on all general affairs. Tlie king ap? oiy's a liigh official authority, wdth the 
title of corregidor, who presides over the junta, .uid foruis the organ of communication 
between the crown and the local authorities. 

The alcaldes r?i e elected by tlie ayuntamiento, and judge cases in tlic first instance. 
Appeals may be made to tbe corregidor. Tbe police is said to be superior to that of 
other parts of Sjiain, and c‘riines rare. Thc^roUds are maintained like those of Biscay and 
Alava, at the public expense. 

Alava has one city (Vittoria), 72 towns and villages, and 434 townships. The whole 
province is divided into 6 quadiillas and 53 hermondades, each of which sends an 
apoderodos (deputy) to the junta, which meets twice a year, and appoints an executive 


* Tlie clergy of l^iscay have small incomes ; the richest (the Abbot of Zenarrosa) has not 
200/, per annum. 
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apoderados general, for tlirec years. He is military chief, superior justice, executes idl the 
regulations of the junta, communicates with the crown, and presides without having a 
vote, over the junta.. 

Every community, or hermondad, elects its respective alcalde, for one year. Alava, by 
its charter, granted by Alonzo, in 1332,* cannot be taxed by the crown ; they, hdVever, 
are liable to the fine of about 1200/. per annum. 

Navarra, less privilcjred than the Bjisque provinces, still retains her separate admini- 
fitration, and fueros. Tlie Cortes, or legislative assembly, consists of 3 brazos (states) — viz., 
the nobles, clergy, and luiiversi dados (34) or municipalities. 

The Cortes ele^;t from the tliree estates ^ permanent deputation, to protect the 
giineral interests, maintain the observance of tlie laws, lay on, or remove taxes, &c. 

Tlie viceroy, who, on taking ofiieo, swears to maintain the privileges of Navarra, and 
(roiivokes the Cortes, by custom, annually, but for several yc^^rs past not so frequently. 

The Coiisijo lieal (Royal Supreme Court) sits at Panipeluna its judges are appointed 
by the king. 

The alcaldes ordinarios are appointed by the ayuntamientos ; and the natives are not 
subject to ap])car before liny tribunal out of Navarra. 

Navarra does not pay the burdensome j^rovincial taxes of. Spain, but is subject to the 
rentas geiicrales, — viz., customs, stainjis, royal monopolies of gun[)owder, salt, tobacco, 
and also an annual amount, or fine, in lieu \)f the provincial taxes. From these the, 
Basque provinces are free. The laws of Navarra lire nearly similar tO those ^of 
Aragon. 

JUDIClARf AND LA^VS OF SPAIN. 

Supreme or lloijal Courts^ viz, — 1. The Royal Cliancery of Valladolid, which hears 
also appeals in civil and ciiniiiuJ matters, for final judgment from Biscay. 2. The Royal 
Chancery of Greiiiula. 3. Tbc Royal Council of Castile ; 4. NavtUTa, sits at Painpeluna. 
o. The Royal Audiences of GiiUlcifi, sit at Santiago ; 6. Asturiius, at Oviedo ; 7. Ellre- 
madura, at Cacercs ; 8. Aragon, at Saragossa; 9. Valencia, at Valencia ; 13. Catalonia, 
at Barcelona; 11. Majorca, at Palma; and 12. The Canaries, at Las Ralinas. 

Thei'o are under these judicial divisions 165 corregidorias, or seats of corregidorias 
(magistrates or judges) ; of wliich 126 appertains to Castile and 39 to Aragon. The 
alcaldes majors are subordinate t(l*th(! corregidorcs ; tlie regidores arc aldermen, or mem- 
bers of the mnni<'.ipnl councils. Alcaldes ordinarios, are the mayors of small towns and 
villages. The alguizil is a constable, bailing or huissier. The alguizil mayor is again a 
high officer, nearly corresponding with high sheriff in England, and at the royal 
audiences often a nobleman. 

The laws and codes of Spain consist chiefly of — » 

1st. I'hc Fuero Juzgo, chiefly an abridgment of the Theodosian code, originally pro- 
mulgated by Alacie, who succeeded Euric, one of the GoUiic conquerors of Spain, to 
which has, Irom time to time, been added numerous other laws. 

2d. The Ley de las siete Partedas, Is mostly formed of Roman, Gothic, and canor» 
laws. « 

3d. Ordenaniicnta Real, is the law or code of Ferdinand and Isabella for Castile. 

4th. Tlie Fuero Real, or the Code of Aragon, is a compoundof Roman and Gothic 
laws, compiled in 1248. 

oth. The Novissima Recopilacion, or modem code, which enjoys aln&st supreme autho- 
rity, consists of the occasituial royal edicts. ^ ^ 

The whole collection of laws, form a vast incongruous body, admitting of every possible 
cause of delay in the administration of justice. 

The Roman Kiw is not allowed to be authority in Spain ; and the old laws of Castile, 
except to the Justinian Pandects, as incompatible with liberty. 

% 

* Previous to the Charter of Alonzo, the Junta of Alava (Con/radia del Campo de Arrinja) 
was composed of the nobles, Beios kombres (gentry), and the clergy. Even the ladicMS had seats 
in tlie Junta. The Bishop of Calaborra presided. * 
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Nearly all authorities a^ee in stating, that the administration of justice is tedious and 
corrupt. The mere fofms of the coxirts resemble those of the English exchequer and chan- 
cery ; but the laws are so contradictory and voluminous, as to allow the fullest scope to the 
chican^ of the Escribanoy the functionary who acts the part of solicitor, notary, regis- 
trar, and attorney, and forms the only medium between the client and the advocate and 
judge. In civil cases, plaintiffs and defendants are usually ruined by the delay. In po- 
litical cases, tlie prosecutions again are summary. 

The judges, the bar, and Escribanos, are all, how'cver, averse to refonn : — the courts 
of Grenada, Valladolid, Barcelona, and Santiago, are said to be so comipt, that their 
decisions arc in most cases referred to tlK< supreme couii at Madrid. All the courts are 
quite independent of government, whlcli should, as in Engjand, be considered a great ad- 
vantage to the people. The number oi^ capital crimes, as stated by Dr. Faure and other 
autliorities, ap])ear incredible. ^ 

It is complained of thjt tliere is a dangerous preponderance of lawyers in the Varies, 
as their ])ractiee in pleading gives them, as in France and England, advantages over 
those not habituated to public speaking. — See La Bordv, Dr. Fau'c, Cook’s Spain, Inglis, 
Joncevallcs, &c. 


CHAPTER IV. 

SPANISH TREATIES OF COMMERCE AND NAVIGATION. 

Several treaties of peace, commerce, and navigation have been ratified i)e- 
tween England and Spain. They are all still, dejurcy in force, but de factOy are 
almost completely unobserved by the Spanish authorities. 

The treaty of peace, friendship, and commerce, between Great Britain and 
Spain, signed at Madrid, 13th (23d) May, 16’G7n, consists of 50 articles, and 
contains several which stipulate for the security of the trade, persons, and pro- 
perty of the respective subjects of both countries. It confirms, also by article 
Nine, the ccdulas of privileges granted by the King of Spain on the 19th of 
March and 26th of June, 1^15, to the English residing at Cadiz, Sevilla, Malaga, 
and St. Lucar. 

The treaty of the 8th (18th) of July, 1670, signed at Madrid, confirms all 
the clauses in full of the treaty of 1 (> 67 , and contains further clauses and stipu- 
li^tions for commercial society. The two treaties signed at Utrecht, on the 
13th of July, and 9th of December, 1713> between Great Britain, renew also 
the former treaties and cedulas. To these ti;eaties, there is a declaratory article 
appended, signed by Queen Anne. 

The treaty between Great Britain and Spain, signed at Madrid, 14th of De- 
cemlier, 1715, confirms in full all the foregoing treaties and cedulas, excepting 
the 3d, 5th, and 8th articles of the treaty of Utrecht, which have been sus- 
pended by the declaration signed by Queen Anne. • 

The treaty between Great Britain, Spain, and France, signed at Seville, 9th 
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of November, 1729, contains, with its separate details, a further confirmation of 
all the foregoing treaties, &c., and some additional privileges? 

The treaty, signed at Madrid, on the 5th of October, 1750, stipulated for 
equal duties to be paid by Spanish, and by British subjects in Spain. 

By the definitive treaty of peace, between Great Britain, France, and Spain, 
signed at Paris, lOth of February, 1703, all previous treaties are confinned. 

The treaty between Great Britain and Spain, signed at Versailles, .3d of Sep- 
tember, 17 S 3 , confirms the foregoing treaties, and defines the privilege extended j 
to British subjects of cutting logwood in Honduras. 

T,he treaty between Great Britain, signed at Lon&on, the 14th of July, l78fi, 
defines further the British privileges and limits in Honduras, and the evacuation 
of the Mosquito Shou'; by England, The convention between Great Britain and 
Spain, signed at the Escurial, the 28th of October, 1790, provides for the settle- 
ment of the boundaries between tlie British and Spanish dominions in America. 
Tliis convention may be considered obsolete since the independence of the 
United States of North America. 

By an additional article to the treaty of peace, signed at London, 14th of 
January, 1809, it is provided that mutual facilities be granted to the commerce 
ofl)oth countries. The additional articles to the treaty, signed .at Madrid,^ 5 tl) 
of July, 1814, stipulate tliat the commerce between Great Britain and Spain 
shall be admitted upon the same conditions as those which existed previously to 
the year 1790, and rates and confirms all treaties which at that period subsisted 
between the two nations. 

These numerous treaties are, dc jnre^ as fully in force as any of those which 
we consider arc to be most solemnly and rigidly observed, and as they arc far too 
long to insert at full lengtli, we have extracted from them all the articles, de- 
clarjitioiis, and ccdulas, which provide for the commerce and navigation between 
the British and Spanish dominions ; viz., » 

Treaty of Peace and Friendship between Great Britain and Sjjain. Signed at 
Madrid, 13tb (23d) of May, 1067.’’*' 

< 

(Trans^latcd from the Latin.) t ^ 

I. First it is agreed and concluded, that from this day forward there shall he between 
the two crowns of threat Britain and 8])ain, a general, good, sincere, true, firm, and per- 
fect amity, confederation, and peace, winch shall endure for ever, and he observed invio- 
lably, as well by land as by sea and fresKwiters ; and also between the lands,* countries, 
liiiigdomw*?, doniiinons. and territories belonging unto, or under tlie obedience of either of 
iltcin. And that their subjocls, people, and inhahitants respectively, of wliat condition, 
degree, or quality soever, from hcncefortli, reciprocally, shall help, assist, and show to one 
another all manner of love, good offices, and friendship. 

II. That neither of tlie said kings, nor their respective people, subjects, or inhabitants 
within their dominions upon any pretence may, in public or secret do, or procure to be 

• Renewed by Article II. of the Treaty of Versailles, 17l>3. 
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done, any thing against the other in any place by sea or land, nor in the ports or rivers of 
the one or the other, bfit shall treat one another with all love and friendship ; and' may, by 
water and by land, freely and securely pass into the confines, countnes, lands, Idngdonis, 
islands, dominions, cities, towns, villages, w'alled or witliout wall, fortified or unfortified, 
their liavens and ports ( where hitherto trade and commerce hath been accustomed), and 
there trade, buy and sell, as well of and to the inhabitants of the respective places, as 
those of their own nation, or any other nation that shall he or comf; there, 

III. That the said Kings of Great Britain and Spain shall take care that their re- 
spective peojile and subjects from henceforward do abstain from all force, violence, or 
wTong ; and if any injury sliall do done by ^'‘ither of the said kings, or by the people or sub- 
jects of either of tbcni, to the ])eople or subjects of the other, against the ai*ticles of this 
alliance, or against common right, there shall not therefore be given letters of ropr’sal, 
marque, or counter inai qne, by'iiny of flie confederates, until su(ih time as justice is sought 
and followed in the ordinvy course of law. But if justice he dimied or delayed, th«n the 
king, Avhosc people or inhy^bitants have received barm, shall ask it of the other, by whom 
(as is said) tlfe justice slnall bavtJ been demiedor delayetk or of the commissioners that shall 
be by the one king or the otlit;r appointed to receive and bear sintli demands, to tlie end 
that all such dlffereneos may^be compounded in friendsliij), or according to law. But if 
there should be yet a delay, or justice should not be done, nor satisfaction giv(m within six 
months after having the same so demanded, then may be given letters of reprisal, marque, 
or, com 1 1 cr-m i arque. 

IV. That between the King of Great Britain and the King of Sjiain, and their 
rcsj)ective people, subjects, and iidiabitauts, as well as iq)on sea as upon land, and fresh 
waters, in all and every their kingdoms, lands, countries, dominions, confines, tenitories, 
provinces, islands, plantations, cities, villages, towns, ^xuls, rivers, creths, bays, straits and 
currents, where bitlicrto trade and commerce bath beim accustomed, there shall be free 
trade and commerce in siuib way and manner that without sab'conduct, and willmut 
ger ura,! or special jjarticular liceiuje, the people and s\ibjects of each other may freely, as 
wtU by land as by sea and fresh wahu’s, navigate and go into their said countries, king* 
doms, dominions, and all the cities, ports, currents, bays, districts, and otb(*r places thereof; 
and may enter intd any ])ort with their ships laden or empty, carriage or carriages wherein 
to bring their mcreliamlize, and there buy and sell what atid how much they ])lcase, and 
also at just and reasonable rates yirovide themselves with j)rovisioiis and other neecvssary 
things it)r their subsistence and voyage; and also may repair their ships and carriages, and 
from thence again freely depart wltli their shij>s, carriages, goods, niercliandizc and estate?, 
and return to tlicii* own t!omitries, or to such other places as tlicy sliall think fit without any 
molestation or impediment, so that they pay tlie duties and customs which shall he due, 
and saving to either side the laws and ordinances of their eoiintry. 

V. Item. It is likewise a/jrced, tliat for the increhandizes whicli the subjects of the 

King of Great Britain shall buy in Spain, or other tlie kingdoms or dominions of tlie King 
of Spain, and shall carry in tluiir own ships, or in ships hired or lent unto them, no new 
customs, tolls, tenths, subsidies, or other rights or duties whatsoever, sliall he taken or 
increased, other than those which, in the like case, tliC nativ(‘S themselves, and all other 
strangers arc obliged to pay ; and the subjects aforesaid buying, selling, and contracting 
iTir their merchandizes, as well in re.spect of the j)rii?e:s as of all duties to be paid, shall 
enjoy the same privileges which are allow (ul to the natural suhjcxtts of Spain, and may buy 
and lade their ship^' with such goods and inerchai?dlzes ; which said ships being laden and 
customs paid for the goods, sliall not be detained in pm t upon any pretence whatsoever, 
nor shall^he ladcrs, merchants, or factors, w^io* bought and loaded the goods aforcFiiid, he 
questioned after the departiwe of the said ships, for any matter or thing whatsoever con- 
cerning the same. ^ 

VI. And to the end that the officers and ministers of all cities, towns, and villages, 
belonging to cither, may neither demand nor take from the respective nierchants and 
people greater taxes, duties, stipends, recompenses, gifts, or any other cli^.rges, thmi what 
ought to be taken by virtue of this treaty ; and that the said merchants and people may 
know and understand with certainty what is ordained in all tilings touching tliis ; it is 
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agreed and concluded, that tables and lists shall be put up at the doors of the custom* 
houses and repstries of all the cities, villages, and towns of, or appertaining to, one or the 
other king, where such rights and excises or customs are usually paid ; in which, how 
much, and of what quality, such rights, customs, subsidies, and payments, either ^ to the 
kings or any the aforesaid oHiccrs are allowed, shall be put down in WTiting, declaring as 
well ‘the species of what is imported, as wdiat is carried out. And if any officer, or any 
other in his name, uj)orf any pretence wluitsoever, in public or secret, directly or indirectly, 
shall ask or receive of any mercliant or other person respectively, any sum of money or 
other thing, by the name of right, due, stipend, allowance, or recompense (though it be by 
the way of voluntary donative), more or otheri'dse than aforesaid, the said officer or his 
deputy being in such manner guilty, and convicted before a competent judge in the country 
where the cnine is committed, shall ho jmt in ])rison for three nir)uths, ami shall pay thrice 
the value of the thing so received, of which the half shall l e for the king of the country 
where'the criino is committed, and the other half for the dcnuncirtor, for the which he may 
sue liis right before any cojiipotciit judge of the country where it^ shall happen, 

VII. That it shall he lawful fot the subjects of the King of Great Britain,* to bring out, 
and carry into Spain, and all or any lands and dominions of the King of Spain (where 
lieretofore they liave used trade and commerce), and trade tjiere with all kinds of mer- 
chandize, cloths, manufactures and tilings of the kingdom of Great Biitain, and the manu- 
factures, goods, fruits, and kinds of tlie islands, towns, and plantations to him appertain- 
ing, and what shall have been bought by English factors on this side, or faifthcr on the 
other side of the Cape of Buena Esperan^n^ without being enforced to declare to whom, 
or for what price they sell their said merchandize and provisions, or being molested for the 
errors of the masters of the ships, or others, in the entry of the goods, and at their pleasure 
to return againout of the dominions of the IGng of Spain, with all, or any goods, estates, 
and merchandize, to any of the territorhjs, islands, dominions, and countries of the King of 
England, or to any other place, jiaying the rights and tributes mentioned in the antecedent 
chapters; and tlie rest of all their lading which is not brouglit to laud, they mn y dctiin, 
keep and carry away in their said ship or ships, vessel or vessels, again, without paying any 
right or imposition whatsoever foi* it, as if therewitli they had never been wathiii any bay or 
port of the Catholic King, And all the goods, estates, merchandize, sliqis, or other vessels, 
with any things introduced into the dominions or places of the crown of Great Britain as 
priz(\s, and judg(*d for such in the said dominions and places, shall be ttiltcn for goods and 
merchandize of GreaJ; Britain, comprehended so by tlie intention of tin’s article. 

V^lll. TJiat the subjects and vessels of the most Sorime King of Great Britain may 
bring and carry to all and singular the dominions of the King of Spain, any fruits and com- 
modities of the East Indies, it appearing by testimony of the l)ey>iities of the East India 
Company in London, that they are of, or have come from the English conqu(^sts, planta- 
tions, or factories, wltli like privilege, and according to what is allowed to tlie suhj(*ets of 
the United Provinces by the Royal CeduJas of Contravnndo, bearing date the 27tli of 
June jind ilie 3d of July, 1G63, and published on the 30th of Juno and 4th of July the same 
year. And for what may conceni both the Indices, and any otlier parts whaisocver, the 
crown of Spain doth grant to the King of Great Britain and his subjects, all tliat is granted 
to the Unitcid States of the Low Countries and their subjects in tlieir '^f'roaty of Munster, 
1648, point for point, in as full and ample manner as if the same were herein particular^ 
inserted, the same niles being to he observed whereuuto the subjects of the said United 
States are obliged, and mutual offices cf friendship to be performed fcom one side to the 
other, 

IX. That the subjects of the King of •Gi\}at Britain, trading, buying, and^feelling in 
any of the kingdoms, governments, islands, ports, or territories of the said King of Spain, 
shall have, use, qud enjoy all the yirivileges and immunities which the said king hath 
granted and confirmed to the English merchants that reside in Andalusia, by his royal 
Cedulas or orders, dated the 19th day of March, the 26th day of June, and the 9th day of 
November, 164^,' His Catholic Majesty by these presents re-confirming the same as a part 
of this treaty between the two crowns. And to the end that it be manifest to all, it is 
consented, that the said schedules (as to the whole substance thereof) passed and trans> 
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farrcd to the body of the present articles, in the name and favour of all and singular the 
subjects of the King o^ Great Britain, residing and trading in any places whatsoever within 
his Catholic Majesty’s dominions. 

X. That the ships, or any other vessels that shall belong to the King of Great 
Biitain? or his subjects, navigating into the King of Spain's dominions, or any of his 
ports, shall not be visited by the judges of contraband, or by any other officer or jwitson, 
by his o^vn, or by any other authority ; nor shall any soldiers,* armed men, or other 
officers or persons, be put on board any of the said ships or vessels ; nor shall the officers 
of the custom-house of the one or the otlicr party, search in any vessels or sliips belonging 
to the people of the one or the other, which shall enter into their regions, dominions, or 
respective ports, until their said ships or vessels are uidadon, or until they have earned on 
shore all the lading and merchandize which they declare they resolve to disembark in the 
said port ; nor shall the ca 2 )taiy, mastef, or any other of the company of the said ships be 
imprisoned, or they or thgir boats detained on shore : but in the interim, officers «of the 
custom-house may be imt ou board the said vessels or ships, so they exceed not the num- 
ber of three ^[)r each ship,* to see that no goods or merchandize be landed out of the said 
sliips or vessels, without paying such duties as by these articles either party is obliged to 
pay ; which said ollicers are to be without any charge to the ship or ships, vessel or 
vessels, their commanders, mariners, company, merchants, factors, or proprietors. And 
when it happens that the master or owner of any ship shall declare the whole lading of 
liis said sliip, is to he discharged in any port, the entry of the said lading shall be made in 
the custom-house after the usual manner ; and if, after the entry made, any other goods 
bo found iu the said ship or ships, more than what are coutainc(l in the said entry, eif/ht 
worliing days shall be allowed them on which ihey^may worh {lohich shall he reckoned 
from the day they began to urdade) to the end that the concealed goods may be entered^ 
and the confiscation of them prevented : and in case that in the time limited^ the entry or 
manifestation of them shall not have been madcy then such particular goods only^ which 
shall be foimd, as aforesaid, though the unlading be not finished, shall be confiscated, 
and not any other ; nor shall other trouble be given, or imnishment in flieled on the mer-^ 
chant or owner of the ship ; and when the ships or vessels are reladen, they may have 
freedom to go out again.’^ 

XI. That the ship or ships appertaining to the one or the other king, or to tJicir 
respective people and subjects, that shall enter into any ports, lands, or dominions of the 
one or the other, and shall discharge any part of their goods and merchandizes in any 
port or liaven, being consigned with tlie rest to other places within or without the said 
dominions, shall not be obliged to register or pay the rights of any other goods or tner- 
chandize, than of that which they shall unlade in the said port or haven, nor bo con- 
strained to give bond for the goods they shall carry to other places, nor any other security 
if it be not in case of felony, d^t, treason, or other capital eiime. 

XII. Whereas the one moiety of the custom of all foreign goods and merchandizes 
imported into England, is allowed and returned back to the imjjorter, if the said goods be 
exported out of the said kingdom within twelve months after the first landing, upon oath 
made that they are the same goods which paid custoir* iuwards, and that if tlujy be not 
reshipped within the said twelve months, yet they may at all times be exported witliout 
pftying any custom or duty outwards : it is therefore *agreed, that if any the subjects of the 
King of Great Britain shall hereafter land any goods or merchandize, of what growth or 
nature soever they be, in any of the ports of his Catholic Majesty, and having entered 
them, and paid the custom which by this treaty ought to he paid, and shall afterwards 
desire to transport them, o- * any part of them, » to any other place whatsoever, lor a better 
market, it shall and may be lawful for him or them so to do freely, without paying or 
being demanded any other custom or duty at all for the same, he or tl^ey making oatli, 
if required thereunto, that they are the same goods for wliich custom was paid at their 
landing : and in case that the subjects, people, and inhabitants of the dominions of either 
part shall uzdade, or have in any city, town, or village respectively, any ^oods, merchan- 

♦ All the stipulations printed in italics have, with many others, been completely violated by 
Spain since 1814, and especially during late years. 
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dizos, fruits, or estates, and have paid the customs due, according to what hath been de- 
clared, and after that, not being able to put them off, sliall resolvef*to remit them to some 
other city, town, ot* village of the said dominions, they may not only do it without 
difficulty or iinpedii.iont, and without paying other rights than what were due at their 
entry, but likewise the custom or rights shall not be paid ag*ain in any other part of the 
said 'dominions, bringing certificates fi om the ofliciers of the custom-house, that they were 
paid before in the due* form. And tlie chief farmers and commissioners of the King of 
Spain’s rents in all j>hices, or some other officer or officers to be appointed for that pur- 
pose, shall at all times permit and suffer tlie transportation of all such goods and mer- 
chandizes Iroin place to place, and give sufficiert certiheate to th(4 owners thereof^ or their 
assigns, of their having paid their custom at their first landing, whereby they may be 
.carried to and landed at any other port or ])Iacc of the said jurisdic'tion, free from all 
dutit's or impediments whatsoever, as aforesaid, saving ilways the right of any third 
persotf. « 

XI II. That it shall be lawful for the ships belonging to the ,«iiibjeL*ts of the one or the 
other king, to anchor the roadi or bays of either, without being constrained to enter 
into port ; and in case th(»y may he necessitated to enter thereiiilo, either by distress of 
weather, fear of enemies, pirat(‘S, or any other aceid(‘nt, in, ease the said s!iii)s he not 
bound to an enemy’s port, and carrying tliitber contraband goods (whereof without some 
clear proof, they shall not be <juestioiied) it shall he lawful for the said subjects to return 
to sea freely when they jih^ase with tlufir ships and goods, so as they do not briak bulk, , or 
exj)Ose any thing to sale ; and that when they east anchor, or enter the ports aforesaid, 
they be not molested or visited ; ami it shall siiffict*, that in this eas(j tliey show tln^ir 
passports or sea-pajiers, which being seen by the respective officers of either king, the said 
shijis shall return freely to sea without molestatimi. 

XIV. And if any ship or ships htdonging to the subjects and merchants of the one or 
the other, entering into hays or in the open sea, sliall he eneomittTed by the ships of the 
said kings, or of privateers their subjects ; the said ships, to previuit all disorders, shallonot 
come within cannon-shot, hut sluilJ send their long-luiat or ]»innaec to the merchant-shi]), 
and only two or tlirei^ imm on board, to wliom the mast(*r or owner shall sIjow his j)ass])orts 
and sea-letters, according to the form wliie.ii shall hc^ inserted at the'eiid of this treaty, 
whereby not only the ship’s lading, but the j>laee to which she belongs, ami as well the 
master and owner’s name, as the name of tin' shij) may ap]>ear ; by which moans the qua- 
lity of the ship, and her master or owner will bc' sufficiently known, as also tlie commodities 
she carries, whether they he eontraliund or not ; to the which passports ami sea-letters 
entire faith and credit slialJ ho given, so niueli the rather, for that as well on the jiart of the 
King- of England, as of tlui King of Spain, some countersigns shall be given (if it shall 
be found iiecHJSsary) wdionffiy their authenticity may the better appear, and that they may 
not be in anywise falsified. 

XV. If any prohibited imn-eliandize or goods shall bo exported from the kingdoms, do- 
minions, and territoi’ies of either of the said kings, by the respective jieople or subjects of 
the one or the other, in such case the prohlhltef*: goods only shall he conliscatcd, and not 
the other goods ; neither slialJ the delinquent incur any other punislinient, oxecqit th(j said 
delinquent sliall carry out fi*om the respective kingdoms or dominions of, the King of Great 
Britain, the proper coin, wool, or fullers’-earth of tlie said kingdom ; or slndl carry out of 
the respective kingdoms or dominions of tlie said King of S[jaiii any gold or silver, 
wrought or unwrought ; iu eitlicr of wliHih cases the laws of the respi'Ctive countries are 
to take place. 

XVI. That it shall be law^fnl for the pboj^e and subjcicts oP’both kings to hjlve access 
to the respective ports of the one or tlie other, and there remain, and dejiart again with the 
same freedom, not only with their skips and other vessels for trade and commerce, but also 
with their other ships fitted for war, armed and disposed to resist and engage the enemy, 
and arriving jpy stress of weather to repair tlicir ships or furnish themselves with 
provisions ; so that entering willingly, they bo not so numerous, that they give 
just occasion for suspicion ; to which end they are not to exceed the number of eight, nor 
continue in their havens, nor about their ports, longer time th*»n they shall have 
just cause, for the repair of their ships, to take iu provisions, ,or other pecessary things, 
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mudi less be the occasion of intemipting the free commerce, and coming in of other 
ships, of nations in aifiitj^ with cither Inng ; and when an unusual number of men-of-war 
by accident Aall come into any port, it shall not be lawful for them to come into the said 
ports or havens, not having first obtained permission of the king unto*whoni the said ports 
do beibng, or the governors of the said ports, if they be not forced thereinto by stress of 
weather, or other necessityj to avoid the danger of the sea ; and in such case they shall 
presently acquaint the governor or chief-magistrate of the place* with the cause of their 
coming ; nor shall t^iey remain there any longer time than the said governor or magis- 
trate imall think convenient, or do any act of hostility in such ports, that may prove of 
prejudice to the one or the other of the said kings. 

XVIL That neither the said King of Great Britain, Ror the King of Spain, by any 
mandate general, nor particular, nor for any cause whatsoever, shall embark or detain, 
hinder or take for his rcspcctrx* service, any merchant, master of ship, pilot or mariner, 
their sliips, merchandise, « cloths, or other goods Ix^longing unto the one or the other, in 
their ports or waters, if it^he not that either of the said kings^ or the persons to whom the 
ships belong? be first advertised thereof, and do agree thereunto ; provided that this shall 
not be construed to hinder or interrupt the ordinary course of justice and law in either countiy. 

XVIII. That the mercl^ants and subjects of the one and the other king, their factories 
and servants, as also tlieir ships, masters or mariners, may, as well going as coming, upon 
sea and other waters, as in the havens and ports of the one and the other respectively, 
cjpry and nse all kind of arms, defensive and offensive, without being obliged to register 
them, as also upon land to carry and use them for their defence, according to the custom 
of the place. 

XIX. That the captains, officers, and mariners of tlie ships belonging to the people 
and subjects of either party, may not commence an action, nor binder or bring trouble 
upon their ow'ii ships, their caj)tains, officers, or mariners, in the respective kingdoms, do- 
minions, lands, countries, or places of the otlier, for their wages or salaries, or under any 
other pretence. Nor may they put themselves, or he received, by what pretext or colour 
soever, into the service or protection of the King of England, or King of Spain, or their 
arms ; hut if any controversy happen between merchants and masters of ships, or between 
masters and mariners, the composing thereof shall he left to the consul of tlie nation, hut 
after such manner as he wlio shall not submit to the arhitrement, may appeal to the ordi- 
nary justice of the place where he is subject. 

XX. Declares void the restrictions imposed on English trade to the Countries, 

XXL The subjects and inhabitants of the kingdoms and dominions of the most serene 

Kings of Great Bntain and Spain respectively, shall with all security and liberty sail to 
and traffic in all the kingdoms, estates, or countries, which are or shall be in peace, amity, 
or neutrality, witVi one or the ^thor. 

XXIT. And they shall not be disturbed or disquieted in that liberty by the ships or 
subjects of tile said kings respectively, by reason of the hostilities which are or may be 
hereafter between either of the said kings, and the aforesaid kingdoms, countries, and states, 
or any of them, which shall be in friendship or neutrality with the otlier. 

XXII I. And in case that within the said ships respectively be found, by the ahovesaid 
jneaus, any merchandize hereunder mentioned, holug of contraband and prohibited, they 
shall be taken out and confiscated, before the admiralty or other competent judges; but for 
this reason the ship, and the other free and allowed commodities which shall be found 
therein, shall in n.>wisc be either seized or confiscated. 

XXIV. Moreover, for better prevention of the differences which might arise touching 
the meafiingof forbidden merchandize and* of contraband ; it is declared and agreed, that 
under this name shall be comprehended all firearms, as ordnance, muskets, mortar-picecs, 
petards, bombs, granadoes, fire-crancels, fireballs, musket-rests, baiidGiiors, gunpowder, 
match, saltpetre, and buUets ; likewise under the name of forbidden mercliantfize are un- 
derstood all other arms, as pikes, swords, pots, helmets, hacks and breasj^, halberds, jave- 
lins, and such like armour ; under this name is likewise forbidden the transportation of 
soldiers, horses, their harnesses, cases of pistols, holsters, belts, and other furniture, formed 
and composed for the use of war. 

XXV. Likewise, to prevent all manner of dispute and contention, it is agreed, that 
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under the name of forbidden merchandize and of contraband, shall not be comprehended 
wheat, rye, barley, or other ;^ains, or pulse, salt, wine, oil, and geiferally whatsoever be- 
longs to the sustaining and nourishing of life, but they shall remain free, as likewise all 
other merchandizes not com[)rehended in the preceding article ; and the transportation of 
them shall be free and porinitted, although it be to the towns and places of enemies, unless 
such towns and places be besieged and blocked up, or surrounded. 

XXVI. It is also agreed, that whatsoever shall bo found laden by the subjects or inha- 
bitants of the kingdoms and dominions of either of the said Kings of England and Spain, 
aboard the ships of tlie enemies of the other, though it be not forbidden merchandize, shall 
be confiscated, with all things else which shall hti found witliiu the said ships, without cx- ^ 
ception or reserve. 

XXVII. That the consul which hereafter shall reside in any of the dominions of the 
King of Spain, for the help and protection of the subjects cif the King of Great Biitain, 
shall bd! named by the King of Great Britain ; and he so named shall have and exercise 
the same power aiid anthoiity in the execution of his charge, as a,ny other consul hath for- 
merly had in the doiniiiiqns of the *i!!aul King of Spain; and in like mannei' the Spanish 
consul residing in England, shall enjoy as much authority as the consuls of any other na- 
tion liave hitherto enjoyed in that kingdom. , 

XXVIII. And that the laws of c iininerce that are obtained by p<‘ace may not remain 
unfruitful, as would fall out if tlio subjects of the King of Gre;it Britain, wdien they go to, * 
come from, or remain in, the dominions or lordships of the King of Spain, 1)^ reason ()f* 
their commerce or other business, shouhl he molcstcsl for case of conscience ; therefore that 
tlie commerce be secure, and without danger, as well upon land as at sea, the said King of 
Spain shall provide, that the subjects 'of the said King of Great Britain s^tal/ not he aff- 
(/rieved conlrart/ to the taivs of commerce, and that 9iorfe of them shall he molested or 
distnrhed for their eonseieuee, so long as th(‘y givt; no public scandid or ofteuco ; and the 
said King of Great Britain shall likewise provide, for the same reasons, that the subjects of 
the Kiug of Spain shall not be molested or disturbed for their conscience against the laws 
of commerce, so long as they give no public scandal or offence. 

XXIX. That the people and subjects respectively of one kingdom, in tlic dominions, 
territories, regions, or colonies of the other, shall not he compelled to sell their merchan- 
dize for brass-metal coin, or excliange them for other coin or things, against tlieir null ; or 
having sold them, to receive the payment in other s]>ecics than what they bargained for, 
notwithstanding any law or other custom contrary to this article. 

XXX. That the mercliants of both nations, and their factors, servants, and families, 
commissioners, or others by them employed, as also masters of ships, pilots, and mariners, 
may remain fr<?ely and securely in tlie said doiiiiiiions, kingdoms, and teiritoiies of either 
of the said kings, and also in their ports and rivci*s ; and the j)eopleand subjects of the one 
king may have, and with all freedom and security enjoy, in all the lands and dominions 
whatsoever of the other, their proper houses to live in, their wareliouses and magazines for 
their goods and merchandize, which they shall possess during the time for which they shall 
have taken, hired, and agreed for tl;em, without any impediment. 

XXX I. The inhabitants and subjects of the said confederate kings, in all the lands and 
places under the obedience of the one, or the other, shall use and employ those advocate^, 
proctors, scriveners, agents, and solicitors, whom they think fit, the which shall be left to 
their choice, and consented to by the ordinary judges, as often as there shall be occasion; 
and they shall not be c()iistrained to sho\w their books and papers of account to any person, 
if it be in>t to give evidence for the avoiding lawsuits and controversies ; neither shall they 
be embarked, detained, or taken out of their fiands, upon any pretence whatsoever. And 
it shall be permitted to the people and subjects of cither king, in the respective places 
where they shalLreside, to keep their books of account, traffic, and correspondence, in what 
language they please, in English, Spanish, Dutch, or any other, the which shall not be 
molested, or subject to any inquisition. And whatsoever else hath been granted by either 
party, concerning this particular, to any other nation, shall be understood likewise to be 
granted here. 

XXXII, That in case the estate of any person or persons shall be sequestered. or seized 
on by any court of justice or tribunal whatsoever, within the kipgdoms a^d dominions of 
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either party, and any estate or debt happen to lie in the hands of the delinquents belong- 
ing hona fide to tlie people and subjects of the other, the said estate or debts shall not be 
confiscated by any of the said tribunals, but shall be restored to the true ownei’s in sp(*cie, 
if they yet remain, and if not, the value of them (according to the coiitract and agreement 
whicli was made between the parties) shall be restored within three months after the said 
sequestration, • 

XXXIII. That the goods and estates of the people and subjects of the one king, that 
shall die in the countries^ lands, and dominions of the other, shall be preserved for the law- 
ful heirs and successors of the deceased ; the right of any third person always reserved. 

XXXIV. That the goods and estatosiof the subjects of the King of Groat Hritain, that 
shall die without making a will in the dominions of the King of S])ain, shall be put into 
inventory, with their papers, writings, and books of aeeount, by the consul or other public 
minister of the King of (heat' ljritain,*and deposited in tlie hands of two or three m<‘rehants, 
that sludl be named by tjio said consul or public minister, to he kept for the proprietors and 
creditors; and neither tlyB cruzuda, nor any otlier judicatory whatsoever, shall intermeddle 
therein ; wlfich also in tiic like case shall be observed hi England, towards the subjects of 
tlie King of Spain. 

XXXV. That a decent^and convenient burial-place shall be granted and appointed to 
bury the bodies of the subjects of the King of Great Britain, who shall die within the domi- 
nions of the King of Spain. 

, XXXVI. If it shall liap])en hereafter that any dill erciicc fall out (which God forbid) 
between the King of Great Britain and the King of Spain, wliorciby the mutual commerce 
and good correspomlence may bo endangered, the respective subjects and people of each 
party shall have notice tliercof given them in time, that is to say, the space of six months, 
to transport their inerchandizc and ellccts, without, giN jng them in that time any molesta- 
tion or trouble, or retaining or oi n barking tlieir goods or pci vsons. 

XXXVll. All goods and rights concealed or embarked, moveables, immovables, rents, 
deeds, debts, credits, and the like, which have n<>t, with a formal notice of the t^ause, and 
by a legal condemnation, according to tlu; ordinary justice, been brought into tl\o royal 
excheiiuer at the time of concluding this treaty, shall r(*inain at the full and free disposal of 
tlie proprietors, tlioir heirs, or of those who shall have their right, with all tlie fruits, rents, 
and emoluments thereof, and neither those who have eonceali‘d the said goods, nor tlieir 
heirs, shall be molested for this cause by the exchequers resiioctively ; hut the propru.dors, 
tlieir licirs, or those who shall have their right, shall have Ibr the said goods and rights 
their action at law, as for their own proper goods and estate. 

XXXVlll. It is agreed and concluded, that the people and subjects of the King of 
Great Britain, and of the King of Spain, s/ia/f, haw and vnjoy in the respective lands, 
seas, jwrts, havens, roads, and territories of the one or the other, and in all places what- 
soever, the same privileges^ feenrities, liberties, and immunities, whether they concern 
their persons or trade, with all the beneficial clauses and circumstances which have been 
granted, or shall be hereafter granted by either of the said kings, to the most Christian 
King, the States^general of the United. . Provinces, the Jlanse Towns, or any other king- 
dom or stale whatsoever, in as f nil, atnple. and beneficial manner, as if' the same were 
particularly mentioned and inserted in this treat 

XXX IX. Incase any difference or dispute shall happen on citlier side concerning these 
Articles of Trade and Commerce, by cither the officers of the admiralty or other person 
whatsoever, in tb ^ one or the other kingdom, the complaint being presented by the party 
concerned to their majesties, or to any of their council, their said majesties shall cause the 
dainagA forthwith to be repaired, and all tfiings, as they are above agi*ced, to be duly exe- 
cuted ; and in case that in progress of time any frauds or inconveniences be discovered in 
the navigation and commerce between both kingdoms, against which sufficient prevention 
hath not been made in these articles, other provisions may be hereafter mutually agreed on, 
as shall be judged convenient, the present treaty remaining stiU in force and vigour. 

XL. It is likewise accorded and concluded, that the most serene aifJ renowned Kings 
of Great Biitain and Spain shall sincerely and faithfully observe and keep, and procure 
to he observed and kept, by their subjects and inhabitants respectively, all and singular 
the capitulations in thisjpresent treaty agreed and concluded, neither shall they directly 
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or indirectly infringe the same^ or consent that the same shall he infringed hy any of 
their subjects or ir^ahitants. And they shall ratify and confirm and singtdar the 
Conventions before accorded hy letters patent reciprocally^ in sufficient, full^ and efifec* 
tualform, and the same so formed and made, shall interchangeably deliver, or cause to 
he delivered faithfully and really, within four months after the date of these presents; 
and they shall then, as soon as conveniently may be, came this present Treaty of Peace 
and Amity to be publishtd in all places, and in the manner accustomed. 

Form of Letters which ought to be given by the Towns and Seaports, to the 
Ships and Vessels setting sail from tli&nce, referred to in Article XIV. 

To all unto whom these presents shall come. We, the Governors, Consuls, or Chief 
Magistrate, or Commissioners of the Customs, of the city, towm or province of N., do 
testiiy and make knowji, that N.N., master of the ship N., hatn before us, under solemn 
oath, declaimed, that the sliip N., of ^ tons (more or less),*of which ]ie#is at present 

Master, doth belong to th^ inhabitants of N., in the dominions of* the Most Serene King of 
Great Britain. And We, desiring tliat tlie said Miister may be assisted in bis voyage and 
business, do entreat all persons in gcmeral and j)articular, who Aball meet him, and those of 
all places where tlic said Master shall conic with the said ship and her merchandize, tluit ^ 
they would admit him favourably, treat him kindly, and receive the said ship into their « 
ports, bays, havens, rivers, and dominions, permitting her quietly to sail, pass, frequeiit, 
and negotiate there, or in any other places, as shall seem good to the said Master, paying 
fitill the toll and customs which of right shall be due. Which we will ac^knowledge grate- 
fully upon the like occasions. In witness whereof, We have signed these presents, and 
sealed them with the seal of oui* town. 

Cedula of Privileges granted by his Majesty to the English, which reside in 
Sevilla, San Lucar, Cadiz, and Malaga, referred to in the 9th Article of t*he 
Treaty of 1667. 

Forasmuch as on the part of you Richard Anthony, consul of the English nation, hy 
you, and in the name of the vassals of the King of Great Britain, information liath been 
given to me, that by means of the peace, which lx3t\veeii this and that kingdom is settled, 
those which do reside and commerce in Andalusia, priiieipaliy in the city of Sevilla, San 
Lucar, Cadiz, and Malaga, humbly entreat me that 1 would be pleased to confirm to you 
the privileges, exemptions and liberties which appertain to you, as well by the articles of 
tlie said peace, as by the confirinatioiis of them, and other favours and indultos, whicli the 
king my lord and father (now in glory) granted you, and alC others whatsoever, that have 
been granted by my crowns of these my kingdoms of Ciistile and of Portugal, command- 
ing that they be observed and accomplished in all, and through all, without any limitation, 
and that they may be of more force, to grant them anew, with the qualities, ampliheations, 
conditions, and declarations, which may be most convenient for you, imposing punishments 
upon whom shall contradict them, and not obServe them ; and that it may be known what 
they are, that there be given copies of •chem, of wliat favour I have granted them, having 
a due regard to the afoixjsaid, and because that for the occasions wliieh 1 have of wars, 
you have offered to assist me with 2500 ducats of silver, paying 10^0 down, and the 
other 1500 remaining, in the month of April, of tins present year, for which Don Fran- 
cisco Moreno, wdtli the intervention of Don .Antonia de Campo-Jledondo y Rio, knight of 
the Order of St. James, of my Privy Council, and of my Exchequer, in your name and by 
virtue of your power, passed a writing or obligation in form, before John Cortez de la Cruz, 
my notary, I have thought fit, and by these presents, of my own proper motive, certain know- 
ledge, and royal and absolute power, which in this part I will use, and do use as king and natural 
lord, not acknowledging any superior in temporals, I confirm and approve the said privi- 
leges of exemptions, and liberties, which appertain to you, as well by the articles of the 
said peace, as by the confirmations of them, and the rest of the favours, indulto^ which 
the king xny lord and father granted you, and any others whatsoever, which have been 
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granted by my crowns of Castile and Portugal, to the said vassals in all, and through all, 
as therein, and in every thing, and in part thereof is specified, contained, and declared, that 
they may be firm, stanle, and valid to you, and be observed to you, kept and fulfilled, 
because that my intention and deliberate will is, that all those of the sasd nation may enioy, 
and do^enjoy them without any limitation, with condition, that during the time they shall 
reside in Audalusi^ the said English may not be put upon any office, or in any public 
post, nor made g-uardians, trustees, nor collectors, although they may be of the duties 
of Alcavalas, and Millones, or other duties which relate to my royal treasury ; nor shall 
tliey demand from you loans, or donatives, nor oblige you to farm any rents, nor take 
your horses or slaves. 

And to do you further favour in conformity of what is capitulated in the said peace, I 
will and permit that you may, and do trade and coramerce*freely, and sell your merchan- 
dizes and goods, and buy those of my Icingdoms, and cany them thence, observing what 
is ordained by the laws a^d decrees that treat thereof, paying into my royal treasw^ the 
duties that ought to be paid, prohibiting as 1 do prohibit, and command that they do not 
take from yotf by force any merchandizes, as wheat or })r rley, altliough it be for despatch of 
my armadas, fleets, or galleons, neither for the Assentistas nor Estamjueros ; and the said 
privileges shall be as to wheat and barley, according to the tax ; and as to other things and 
merchandizes as you shall covenant and agree for, without taking them from you till they 
have paid you for them, and that they shall not, upon the account aforesaid, give you any 
iii^nner of ♦^foiible and vexation. 

And because tliat many of your trade in bringing to the ports of Andalusia, city of 
Sevilla, and other parts, a great quantity of bacallao and otlier kinds of fish, dry and 
salted, which being the most necessary provisions that can bo, and creates you a great deal 
of cost and trouble, I will and command that you enjoy the cuslofn of the. cAty of Sevilla, 
in xohich it is ordered that those which arrive ivith any dry and salted, there may 
not be imposed any rate, hut that they sell at the price they will, without that it be 
necpssary that they manifest it more than to the mmisters which recover my royal reve^ 
nues ; and that if the ships in which they bring the said bacallao be great, that they 
cannot come up the river, and shall unload them in barks, the judge of the admiralty 
or any other may not put in the said barks any guards at the cost of the owners of them.. 
In like sort I command that in case it appears that the said fish is rotten, and cannot be 
spent, it be burnt or cast into the sea, without that by reason thereof there may be mado 
any process against the owners, or persons that sold it, or be imprisoned or informed 
against. 

And because that the administrator of the Almoxarifazgos, and divers otlier duties, 
wliich are recovered on goods and merchandizes, have been used upon information given, 
to seize the person they suspect, which to men of trade occasions much discredit, costs, 
and vexations : my will is, afld I command, that upon the said informations they only 
proceed against the merchandizes, and not against the persons, permitting them, as I do 
permit them, that they may make and do make their defences against the said vexations. 

And whereas, according to one article of the said peace, wliich treats in matter of 
religion, notwithstanding that in some lawsuit it bath been endeavoured that they 
declare whether they be Roman Catholics, or no^ ( xcusing, giving credit to the oatli 
tuhich they make, as being parties, or as witnesses, I command therefore, that in those 
matters they shall not meddle with the natives of the said kingdom : but that the said 
condition be fully observed, without making them any such questions, and to the oath 
you shall tender them in court, the same faith and credit shall be given, as if they were 
natural ^Spaniards, without that upon this* account they aie molest^ or troubled, or re- 
ceive any grievance. 

And by reason that for justification of some causes the judges an^ justices pretend 
that the merchants should exhibit their books of trade, and thereupon they receive vexation 
and trouble, I command and will, that the books of the merchants of the said nation be not 
taken from them, but that they produce them in their own houses, to out the article 
which shall be appointed, without demanding others ; nor may be taken from them any 
other papers, upon punishment of him that shall contravene herein, to bo chastised accord- 
ing to law. 
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And because likewise the merchants enter their goods in the custom-house of the city 
of Sevilla, of all the duties, which, because they are many, are pade upon one sheet 
of paper, and firmed and signed by all the officers, and remain in possession of the ware- 
housekeeper of the (^justom-house, that by virtue thereof he may deliver such goods as go in 
bales, packs, trunks, and chests ; and after they have taken them out, and put them hi their 
houses, and warehouses, the head -waiter of the custom-house, and the officers of the half 
per cent shall not search* your houses, nor goods, causing you trouble and vexation, asking 
of you the despatches, it being manifest that you cannot have them, having left them in 
the power of the said head- waiter. I prohibit therefore and command^ that the houses 
of the said merchants shall not he visited^ nor jfe ashed of them the despatches of their 
goodSy which doth not remain hi their custody ; so that this is to be understood^ and is 
tinderstood of the houses which are within the walls of the said city. And that it may be 
known, those who arc of the said nation, let copied' be giv^n of the said privileges and 
exemptions which concern you, and wore granted you, as well by the articles of the said 
peace, as in any other manner wliatsoever; and for the execution and accomplishing of all 
the aforesaid, I command those of my privy council, and the rest of my counsellors, juntas, 
and tnbunals of my court, and the president and justices of my courts, as also the judges 
and justices of tl»e peace belonging to my house, court., and chancciy, and the regent, and 
judges of my court de grados, in the <*ity of Sevilla, and the chief magistrate of the court 
thereof, and all mayors, governors, magistrates, and other inferior officers, as well of the. 
said cities of Sevilla, Cadiz, and Malaga, and San Lucar de Barraineda, as of hll pther cities,* 
towns, and jdaccs, of these my kingdoms, and dominions, and judges, and justices thereof, 
of w hatever <juality and condition they may be, to wdiom j)rincipally or accidentally it shall 
concern in any manner w'hatsoever, the accomplishing of all that is contained in this my 
letter ; that as soon as they shall have been required lierew-ith, or with a copy thereof^ 
signed by a public notary (to which shall be fivvn as much credit as to the original), each 
one for that part which shall concern him, observe and accoirqtlish, cause to be observed 
and accomplished, in all, and through all, as is contnined therein, w ithout that in, the 
whole?, or in part, there be put any impediment, or other doubt or difficulty that shall 
oppose or contravene its tenour and form, nor consent, or allow that it he interpreted, 
limited, or suspended in whole or in part, contrary to the cedulas, provisions, or other orders 
for observance thereof, in that part w hich shall relate to each of you, and that they provide 
and give the necessary orders for the greater security of the favour, which by this my 
letter I grant you ; and that at all times tliis favour may be certain and secure to you, that 
you may have a judge conservator for Aiubdiisia, principally for the said cities of Sevilla, 
Malaga, Cadiz, and San Lucar de liarrameda, to wliom I shall e sufficient commission 
for the 2 >reservation and accomplishing of the said privileges, liberties, and exemptions 
(w'hicli may oblige and compel all and every person whatsoever, of w'hatsoever condition or 
quality soever they be) as shall concern the said nation, As well in those in which they 
shall be defendants, as in those in wliich they sliall be plaintiffs, althougli the person which 
shall sue them, and of whom they shall be sued, may have any other si3ecial judges what- 
soever, as well by covenant or contract wliicli l^licy may have made, as by the pre-emi- 
nences or immunities which they iViay have, because that of the said causes only the said 
judge conservator may take cognizance, and no'other judge or tribunal whatsoever, although 
it he for any excess or notorious crimes* or in any otlier manner and form whatsoever ; aiifi 
of that which shall be so determined by him, they may aj>peal to my council and not to 
any other tribunal ; and because that my will is, that each judge conservator in his time 
may have jurisdiction and special commission to protect and defend you in all that is con- 
tained in this iny letter, and tliat all of it n?^y»’be observed and« accomplished in*^the form 
that it is offered to you, I have thought fit to give charge, as by these presents I give 
them charge of the protection and defence thereof, and command tnem, that they see this 
my letter, and the qualities, and conditions, and pre-eminences, and amplifications, con- 
tained therein, and caure all of it to be observed and accomplished, in the form accordingly, 
and in the maimSr that is contained therein, and declared, without consenting or allow'ing 
that in whole or in part, they may put, or do put any doubt or difficulty therein ; and be- 
fore the said judge conservator, and not before any other special judge, the firs|; motion 
shall pass, and be followed in all causes and lawsuits for what relates tnereunto, and cause 
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the same to be executed, and a chastisement of the disobedient ; for such is my will, and 
that the cognizance ^d determination of all that is contained in this special letter, shall 
concern them, and doth concern them, that they proceed against those that shall be guilty, 
executing on them such penalties as the law requires, reserving, as I do reserve to my 
councfl, the appeals, which by their acts and sentences they shaft interpose, and not 
for any other tribunal, without that any of the rest of my councils, tribunals, 
courts, or chanceries, or any other judges or justices of these my kingdoms and 
dominions of whatsoever qusdity they be, may intermeddle, or do intermeddle therein, 
neither in the practice nor exercise of the special jurisdiction, which by tliis my 
cedilla I grant them, be it by way of excess, appeal, or any other recourse whatsoever ; to 
whom and to each of them I inhibit, and riold for inhibited their cognizance, and declare 
them forjudges incompetent thereof, for the whole, and in each thing, and part thereof, 
granting them as full and complete power, and most ample commission as in law is re« 
quired, and is necessary,, with their incidences, dependencies, aiinexities, and connexities ; 
and tliat after them the said English nation of the said city of Sevilla, may name in the 
said commission one of tfie judges of the said court, whom "tlie said nation shall think fit ; 
and 1 command the president, and tliosc of my pnvy council, tli-t presenting before tliem 
his name in case the said commission be vacant by promotion or vacation, or in any other 
manner, they sliall be despafched by him that shall he named, in the form accordingly, and 
as by this my letter is ordained : and for the better performani^e hereof for time to come, I 
gyant thcp^ power, licence, and authonty, that tlicy may suhstitute, and do substitute this 
commission for matters, and lawsuits, wdiich shall offer in tlic said cities of Cadiz, and Malaga, 
and San Lucar de Harrameda,in the person which by yon shall he proposed to them, that they 
may examine matters and bring them to conclusiiMi, and remit them the lawsuits and 
causes you shall have, to determine them in the form they sluill tliink fit, and see convenient, 
for the security of what is contained in this iny letter ; ami I enchnrge the Most Serene 
Prince, Don Balthasar Carlos, my very dear and beloved son, and command the infantes, 
prelates, dukes, marquesses, counts, barons, knights, esquires, governors of castles, fortresses, 
and plains, and those of my council, president, and judges of my courts, officers of my 
house, and court, and chancery, and all mayors, governors, deputy -governors, justices of 
the peace, and other whatsoever justices and judges of my kingdoms and dominions, that 
they observe to you and accomplish, and cause to be observed and accomplished this my 
letter and favour, which I do grant you, and against the tenour and form thereof, not to go, 
nor act now, nor at any time, nor by any niauuer, perpetually for ever, nor consent, or allow 
that they be limited to you, or susjiended in whole, or in part, all its contents, whatsoever 
laws, or orders of these my kingdoms, and dominions, ordinances, stylo, use, and custom of 
the said cities of Sevilla, Cadiz, Malaga and San Lucar, and all others, whicli tliey liave, or 
may have, to the contrary notwithstanding, for as much as doth conccTii these presents, 
accounting it to be here inseif^ed and incorporated, as if it had been word for word ; and of 
this my letter Geroniino de Canencia, my cliief treiisurer and accountant, and my secretary 
de la Media Anata, is to take cognizance, to whose charge is committed the account of the 
said duty ; and I declare, that of this favour, you have paid the duty of Media Anata, 
which imports 35,000, ld5 maravedisiu silvi^r, which jvu are to pay every fifteen years per- 
petually ; and that being comjdied with, you shall not have the power to use this favour 
without that it first appears that you have satisfici? this duty, and also that you pay tlie 
judge conservator you shall name the salary wdiieh he shall enjoy by the said occupation, 
which is to be ma’:'ifested by certificates from the office of this duty. 

Given in Zaragoza, the 19th day of March, in the year 1645. 

• . 

Second Cbdula, amplifying and confirming the Privileges granted to tlie 

English Nation. 

THE KING. 

To Doctor Don Francisco de Madrano, Judge of my Court of Degrees of the City of 
Sevilla. Know ye, that by one of my letters and decrees of the I9tli of March, of this 
present year, I dia gprant to Richard Anthony, Consul of the English nation, and to the sub- 
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jeota of the Kingdom of England, which reside and trade in Andalusia, principally in this 
city, and in that of Cadiz, and in that of San Lucar de Banumeda) the privileges, exemp- 
tions and licences, wMch appertain to them, as well by the articles oi the peace, as by the 
confirmation, and other favours and indultos, which the king my lord and father (now in 
glory) granted themf and with the other qualities, conditions, pre-eminences, and Simpli- 
fications in the said decree declared, for having offered to serve me with 2500 ducats of 
silver, according as more .largely thereby doth appear, to which I refer myself ; and one 
of the conditions wliicli I did grant them was, that I would name and allow them a 
judge conservator for Andalusia, principally for the said two cities, and San Lucar de 
Barrameda, to whom should be given sufficient commission for the observance and ac- 
complishment of the said privileges, liberties, and exemptions, who should take cognizance 
of idl causes, both civil and criminal, which should be bi*ought against them, in which they 
wore made defendants, that before him should com*3 all lawsuits, and causes whatsoever, 
which should concern the said English, or any other persons whatsoever, of whatsoever 
quality ‘they may be, us well those in which they shall be defendants, as in those in which 
they shall be plaintiffs, although the persons that shall sue them niay have special judges, as 
well by agreement or contract, which they may have made, hy the pre-eminence or im- 
munity which they may have, because of the said causes, only shall take special cognizance 
the said judge conservator, and no other judge, or tribunal, although it may be by way of 
excess, or in any other manner or form whatsoever, and that for the causes and suits tliat , 
shall offer in the said cities of Cadiz and Malaga, and San Lucar, may be substituted their * 
commission in the persons which by the said nation shall be proposed, that he may bring 
tilings to a conclusion, and that they be remitted to him to determine ; and of that which 
the said judge shall so determine, they may appeal to my council, and not to any other 
tribunal, and that the time you shall act in the said court, you shall be esteemed as such, 
and in your absence, and after you, lie whom the said nation, in the said city of Sevilla 
shall appoint; and because that my will is, that all this be observed and accomplished' in 
the form as is expressed, I have thought fit to give charge to you, and by this present^ to 
give you charge of the protection and defence hereof, and command you that you see the 
said decree and the conditions, pre-eminences, and am[)lificati(>ns tlierein contained, and all 
of it he observed and accomplished in form, accordingly, and after the manner that in the 
said decree, and in this my cedula is declared, without consenting or allowing that in the 
whole or in part, may put or be put any doubt or difficulty ; and before you, and not before 
any other judge, at the first instance shall be brought and followed, all causes and law- 
suits which thereupon, or any other thing or part thereof, shall be made, and cause cog- 
nizance to be taken of all causes civil and criminal, in which they shall be prosecuted or 
against them shall be attempted ; and before you shall be brought whatsoever lawsuits and 
causes which shall concern the said English, between whatsoever persons of whatsoever 
quality they may be, and the execution and chastisement of those that shall disobey; be- 
cause that my will is, that the cognizance and determination of all that is contained in the 
said provision, and in this my cedula of amplification, specially shall and do concern you, 
proceeding fully against those that shall be guilty, executing upon them the punishments 
you shall find by justice due to them> without that of the tribunals, courts of chancery, or 
any other judges or justices of my kingdonfs and dominions of Castile, of whatsoever 
quality they may be, may intermeddle* or do intermeddle herein, neither in the use nor’^ 
exercise of the special jurisdiction in the said first instance, which by this my cedula I grant 
you, be it by way of excess, appeal, or any other recourse or manner ; to yhom, and to each 
of you, I inhibit, and hold for inhibited their cognizance, declaring you for judges in- 
competent thereof, as for the whole, and evejy thing, and part thereof; and I grant^you the 
most full and complete power, and most ample commission, as by law is required and neces- 
sary, with tlieir incidences, dependencies, annexities, and connexities ; and that after you, the 
said English nation of the said city of Sevilla, may have power to name in the said com- 
mission one of the judges of this court, whom the said nation shall think fit ; and I com- 
mand those of my. privy council, that presenting before them his name, the said commis- 
sion being vacant by promotion or otherwise, him who shall be named shall have his de- 
spatches in due form, according as in this my cedula is ordained : and thqt it may tl\e betfet 
be accomplished all that is contained in the said decree, and in this my cedula^ I g^ant you 
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licence, pewer, and authority, that you may substitute, and do substitute this commission for 
matters and lawsuits that sliall offer in the said cities of CadiK, Malaga, and San Lucar, in 
the person that by tlfe said nation shall be proposed to you, that he may conclude matters, 
you remitting to him the termination thereof in the form you shall j;hiiik fit, such as may 
be fo# the security of the said decree, and that all may be observed in the fiirra, which by 
it is ordained and commanded, any laws and pragmaticas of my said kingiloins and do- 
minions, ordoimances, style, use and custom, or any tiring whatsoever, to the contrary not- 
withstanding : all which, and for as much as relates to these presents, 1 dispense with, 
abrogate, and derogate, make void and annul, count for nothing and of no value and force, 
and tliat these presents remain in full force and vigour for the future. Done in Zaragoza, 
the 26th of June, in the year 1645, — I, l inE King. 

Don Plrilip, by the grace of God, King of Castile, of Tieon, of Aragon, &c. 

Forasmuch as by my letter and detree of the 19th of March of this present year, I did 
grant to you, the subjects of the King of Great Britain, who reside in Andalusia^ a con- 
firmation and approbation of the privileges, cedubis, and franchises which w^ere granted 
you by tlie growns of Cifstile and Portugal, and commanded that they should be kept, and 
observed to you the said articles of peace, made between my cro't^ns and that of England, 
and that by my other cedula of tlie 26th of June of the same year, you may name a judge 
consen'^ator, that sliall take*cognizaiicc of all your causes, civil and criminal, as well in those 
in which you shall be plamtifis, as in those in wliich you shall lie defendants, with other 
conditions^ amplifications, and pre-eminences, in tlie said decree and. cedula contained, re- 
ferring myself to tlie teiiour thereof. 

And now on your part, relation having hc^en made to nio, that having presented the 
last cedula in the assembly of the coui-t of degrees# of the city of Sevilla, a copy tlieyeof 
was ordered to be given to Don Juan do Villa! va, my fiscal, of the said court, ivlio kept it 
in his possession from the fifteenth of mJuIy, without having answered it till now, whieli 
haJi hindered and deprived you of the bemifit and performance of the said decree arid 
cedula, to your great prejudice and detriment, although by w^hat is ordained thereby, the 
judge conservator ought to take cognizance of all causes, civil and criminal, as well l^ing 
plaintiffs and defendants, with any person whatsoever you shall trade with, your intent 
being only to ci^oy the said privileges and judge conservator, when there should be any 
lawsuits between those of your nation, whether you be plaintiffs or defendants, and whe- 
ther the causes be civil, or whether they be criminal, and when tlie suits shall be with 
Spaniards, or with other persons of different nations, the conseiwator is to take cognizance 
so far only of the causes in which you shall be civilly or criminally j^rosccuted as defend- 
ants, and not in which you sliall he plaintiffs, humbly entreating me, that whereas in this 
particular you have waved and desisted from the said jirivilege before Alonso de Alarcon, 
that I would be pleased to declare it with tlie conditions, amplifications, and pre-onri- 
nenccs, as may be most couvonient for you, and sliall be most necessary for the greater 
force of what is insisted, of what my pleasure shall be ; and because that for the 
service of the wai’s, you have oflered to assist me with 1500 ducats in silver, 
payable at certain prefixed days, 1 have thought fit, and by these presents I wrill and de- 
clare, that when the suits shall be between tliose of y^)ur nation, whetlier you be plaintiffs 
or defendants, or the causes sliall he civil or criminal, you shall enjoy the said privilege and 
fits conditions : and when the said suits shall be wtth Spaniards, or with other persons of 
divers nations, that the judge conservator shall take cognizance, and do take cognizance 
only of the causes in which you shall be civilly or criminaUy defendants, and not when 
you shall be plaintiffs. 

And because that th^ duties of excise cjf yiillones which are imposed on bacallao dry 
and fresh, pilchards, herrings, and salmon, and other kinds of fish, fresh and salted, it was 
ordered that it should be recovered of those which consume it ; and by reason the farmers 
of these duties, and judges which take cognizance of these causes, do cTceasion you great 
grievances, and oblige you to pay two hundred maravedis for each quintjd of haccalao, 
and accordingly on other sorts as are permitted, and upon the arrival cf the ships at the 
ports of Malaga, Cadiz, and San Lucar, they oblige you to declare the quantity of fish you 
bring, charging you by the gpreat for the whole, obliging you to the payment thereof, as 
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money due to me, and oblige you to tbe payment thereof in four months of what it amounts 
to, wmch is unjust, because that those who buy these kinds are clergymen, friars, monks, 
and other persons which have privileges and habits, mayors, aldermen, and common-coun- 
oilmen; for which cause the farmers of these duties will not recover them of such, but recover 
them of you for the whole, without considering the quantity they steal from you, that which 
is rotten, and what you spend in your own families ; and if you msist on the recovery thereof 
of such persons, they treat you ill and do not pay you : therefore I will and command^ that 
this duty be recovered of the buyers and consumers, and that the farmers put a person 
for their account, that may recover the same, as is done in the revenues of Alcavala and 
Almoxarifazgo^ with this condition, that you be obliged, as I oblige you, that you shall 
register all the said kinds of fish aforesaid, as *you are obliged to do, according to the 
general despatches, without that this may be in any manner avoided. 

And because from the visits which the farmers of •xluties make you, there results a great 
deal of trouble, I will and command, that in the cities of Malaga, San Lucar, and Cadiz, 
be observed to you, and kept the privilege, that they may not examine the merchandizes 
which are in your houses, necording to what is ordered and contmanded by the said de^ 
cree of the 19M of Ma^hch of this present year, being the same which is granted to 
those who reside in the city of Sevilla : and likewise I command tliat the said search may 
not be made by any farmer, if in the custom-house you have paid all the duties, and that 
tliis be observed to you and accomplished inviolably. 

And because that all ships that come to these my said kingdoms, from those of Eng- < 
land, Ireland, and Scotland, the minister of the contrabands, and of the Almoxarifazgo 
upon searching them, as they enter the ports, cause great vexations and trouble to the 
masters of them, and shut up the holes ^tnd hatches of the said ships, deferring the visiting 
them eight or fifteen days, putting ivaifers aboard at the cost of the masters, who 
will have to maintain them, and make them presents, 1 command the said ministers, as 
well of the contraband, as those of Almoxarifazgo, and every of them, that within thiee 
days they shall and do make the said visit, without putting waiters aboard them, or taking 
any duties by reason thereof, and if they shall put them, it shall be at the cost of the chief 
Almoxarifazgo and the admiralty, since you owe nothing : and when there shall come into 
the said ports of Malaga, Cadiz, and San Liiear, any ship with provisions,uor merchandizes, 
neither at the time of the visit, and of the unloading, nor at any otlicr, as aforesaid, I order 
that the judges and officers of the contraband, nor admiralty, nor any others, may not put 
or do put in them waiters at the cost of the masters or owners, nor do give you any 
trouble, either the one or the other upon that account, according to what is ordered in 
the fourth article of the institution of' the said admiralty, by which it is expressed relating 
thereunto, for the satisfaction of the waiters and other officers, in the eighth article of the 
peace, in which it is ordered, that the vassals of the one king in the territory of the other ^ 
shall be treated as the natives themselves, in whose ships neveti are put waiters at the cost 
of the masters or owners thereof 

And because also that the officers of the contraband in the said ports, as soon as the 
ships cast anchor, demand of the masters their manifest, and if they do not find it in the 
merchandizes that come consigned to* you, they give you trouble, although you have the 
bills of lading that the masters have signed for tliem, to deliver them according to their con- 
signment, in which you receive a great «deal of damage, because that th(; best instrument t 
you can have is the bills of lading, because that by them, you may oblige them by justice 
to deliver you your goods, and if the masters by neglect or malice, do not write them in 
the said manifest, it is not just that they 6xecute the punishment upon fhe owners of the 
goods, but upon the masters and ships, and in sq doing the manifest shall be always jus- 
tifiable. Wherefore it is my will, and I declare, that the masters do comply with exhi- 
biting their manifest, within tlu'ce days after their arrival in the said ports, and I command, 
that by reason hereof, tbe owner of tne goods, showing the bill of lading, you may not give 
him any trouble or molestation whatsoever. 

And because likewise the judges for exportation, and other officers, cause you much 
trouble and vexation if they^ find in the ship any money, and it being necessary that the 
masters have a sum according to the tonnage, to buy sails, cables, anchors, and other neces- 
sary stores, I give licence and permission, that having first made a register as ik usual. 
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©very sWp may have three pieces of eight for every ton, for the said purpose, and not for 
any other, witnout t]^crefore that upon that account they be put to any trouble. 

And because that also they of the excise office of the said city of Sevilla, occasion you 
trouble, vexation, and lawsuits, saying, that there is an order that 2 W)u shall manifest the 
butter, leather, and other merchandizes and provisions, and that you declare the price you 
sell them at, and to what persons, by which means it is two years since, that you hme not 
brought any butter to the said city, and the order doth not relate to the strangers that 
bring these goods and provisions by sea, but only with tlie retailers that go to buy them in 
the ports and bring them to the sail city to g^in by them, I declare, that you have no obli- 
gation to make the said manifest and deollaration, nor can they be obliged thereby to make 
them, nor to make a process against you, and if they do, I command that they be 
remitted to the judge conservator to determine them. 

And because that many Jiines yofi have taken leases of the houses in which you Jive 
and keep your merchandizes, and while you are in them, j>crsons of great authority take 
them from you before y<jur lease is expired, because they be large and stand where trade is, 
and oblige ^ou to remove the goods, w^hereby they are damaged and stolen from you, I 
will and command, that during the time of your lease, the said houses may not be taken 
from you by any person, although he may be a judge, and have a particular privilege. 

And that all this may 6o certain and secure, I command the regent, and judges of my 
court of degrees of the city of Sevilla, and the judges of the courts thereof, and my 
governor^i the said city 'and his deputy, and the other judges and justices thereof, and of 
others whatsoever cities, villages, and places of my kingdoms and dominions of my crown 
of Castile, to whom principally or accidentally shall concern what is here contained, that 
all causes which shall be depending, in winch fou. shall be defendants, being of tho 
qualities in this my letter contained, that they may provide and give order, that they may 
be remitted presently to the judge conservator, as I have named you, in the posture they 
shall be, though they may have been begun before or after my said decree of the 19tb of 
3farch, of this present year, together with the said decrees and cedulos (notwithstanding 
it having been ordered by my said court of degrees, to give a copy thereof to my said 
judge), without making therein any excuse, reply, doubt, or any difficulty whatsoever ; 
and I command, ‘that they do not intermeddle, nor may intermeddle in any thing con- 
cerning what is contained in the said decree, and cedulas, and in this my letter, hut that 
they observe and fulfil, and cause to he observed and fulfilled, and executed in all, and 
through all, as therein is contained, and that each of you, in that part which shall con- 
cern him, do cause them to be put in true and due execution effectually, so as in all 
respects it may he complied with, without that it be necessary to have further recourse to 
me hereupon, whatsoever laws and pragmaticas of these my kingdoms and dominions, 
ordinances, styles, mse, and custom, which they have or might have, to the contrary not- 
withstanding ; with which, flbrasmuch as relates to these presents, I dispense, abrogate and 
derogate, make void and null, and give for no value and effect, these presents remaining 
in full force and vigour for the futiu’e, and of this my letter, the clerks of my royal 
treasury are to take notice ; and I declare, that for this grant you have paid the duty of 
the Media anata. Given in Valencia, the 9th day of November, 1645. 

I, THE KING. 

Treaty between Great Britain and Spain. Signed at Madrid^ the 8th (18th) 

day of July^ 1070 .* 

(Translation tfom the Latin.) 

Extracts, — I. First, it is agreed between the abovementioned plenipotentiaries, Sir 
William Godolphin and the Earl of Penaranda, in the names of the* most serene kings 
respectively, their masters, that the articles of peace and alliance made between the 
crowns of Great Britain and Spain, in Madrid, on tjie 13th (23d) of May, 1667, or any 


^ Renewed by Article II. of the Treaty of Versailles, 1783. 
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clause thereof, shall in no manner be deemed or understood to be taken away or abrogated by 
this present treaty ; but that the same shall remain perpetually in their ancient force, 
stability, and vigour, so far forth as they are not contrary or repu^ant to this present 
convention and articlbs, or to any thing therein contained. 

II. That there be a universal peace, true and sincere amity, in America, as Jh the 
otlier. parts of the world, between the most serene kings of Great Britain and Spain, their 
heirs and successors, and .between the kingdoms, states, plantations, colonics, fort^, cities, 
islands, and dominions, without any distinction of place belonging unto either of them, 
and between the ]>eople and Inhabitants under their respective obedience, which shall 
endure from this day for ever, and be observed inviolably, as well by land as by sea and 
fresh waters, so as to promote each tlie welfare ^and advantage of the other, and favour 
and assist one another with mutual love ; and that everywhere, as well in those remote 
countries as in these which are nearer, the faithful* offices of good neighbourhood and 
friendsliin may be exercised and increased between them. ^ 

X. it is also agreed, that in case the subjects and inhabitants of either of the con- 
federates with their shipping (whether public and of war, or private and of merchants) be 
forced at any time through stress of weather, pursuit of pirates and enemies, or other in- 
convenience whatsoever, for the seeking of shelter and harbour, to retreat and enter into 
any of the rivers, creeks, bays, liavons, roads, shores, and porte belonging to the other in 
America, they shall be received and treated there with all liumanity and kindness, and 
enjoy all friendly protection and help, and it shall be lawful for -them to refresh and pro- 
vide themselves, at reasonable and the usual rates, with victuals and all things needful^ 
either for the sustenance of their persons, or repai'atiou of their ships, and convcniency of 
their voyage ; and they shall in no manner he detained or hindered from rctuniing out of 
the said ports or roads, but shall remove and depart, wlien and whither tliey please, with- 
out any let or impediment. 

XI. Likewise, if any ships belonging to either confederate, their people and subjects^ 
shall, within the coasts or dominions of the other, stick upon the sands, or be wrecked 
(whicli God forbid), or suffer any damage, tlie persojis shipwrecked and cast on the shore 
shall in no sort be kept prisoners, but, on the contrary, all friendly assistance and relief 
shall be administered to their distress, and letters of safeconduct given tkem for their free 
and quiet passage thence, and the return of every one to his own country. 

XIL But when it shall happen, that the ships of cither (as is above mentioned) 
through danger of the sea, or other urgent cause, be driven into the ports and havens of 
the other, if they be three or four together, and may give just gi’ound of suspicion, they 
shall immediately upon their anival acquaint the governor or chief magistrate of tlie 
place with the cause of their coining, and shall stay no longer than the said governor or 
chief magistrate will permit, and shall be requisite for the furnishing themselves with 
victuals, and reparation of their ships : and they shall always <iake care not to carry out of 
their ships any goods or packs, exposing them to sale, neither shall they receive any 
merchandize on board, nor do any thing contrary to this treaty. 

XIV. No private injury shall in any sort weaken this treaty, nor beget hatred or 
dissensions between the forosaid nations, but evdry one shall answer for his own proper 
fact, and be prosecuted thereupon ; neither sliall one man satisfy for the offence of 
another by reprisals, or otlier such like odious proceedings, unless justice be denied or < 
unreasonably delayed, in which ciusc it shall be lawful for that king, whose subject hath 
suffered the loss and injury, to take any course according to the rules and method of the 
law of nations, until reparation be made to *che sufferer. * 

Treaty of Peace and Friendship between Great Britain and Spain. Signed at 
^ Utrecht, 2d (13th) July, 1713.* 

(Translation from the Latin.) 

Extracts, — Vrfl. That there be a free use of navigation and commerce between the sub- 
Renewed by Article 11. of the Treaty of Versailles, 1783h 
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jccts of each kingdom, as it was heretofore, in time of peace, and before the declaration of 
this late war, in the reign of Charles the Second (of glorious memory), Catholic King of 
Spain, according to ttfe treaties of friendship, confederation, and commerce, which were for- 
merly made between both nations, according to ancient customs, letters^patent, cedulas, and 
other particular acts ; and also according to the treaty or treaties of commerce which are 
now, or will forthwith be made at Madnd. And whereas, among other conditions qf the 
general pfeace, it is by common consent established as a chief and fmidamental rule, that the 
exercise of navigation and commerce to the Spanish West Indies should remain in the same 
state it was in the time of the aforesaia King Charles the Second; that therefore this rule 
may hereafter be observed with inviolable faith, and in a manner never to be broken, and 
thereby all causes of distrust and siisi)icio8 concerning that matter may be prevented and 
removed, it is especially agreed and concluded, tliat no licence, nor any permission at all, 
shall at any time be given, eitlior to the*French, or to any nation whatever, in any name, or 
under any pretence, directly or indirectly, to sail, to trallic in, or introduce negroes,^oods, 
merchandizes, or any things whatsoever, into the dominions subject to the crown of Spain in 
America, except wliat may be agreed by the treaty or ti oaties of commerce above said (and 
the rights and privileges granted in a certain convention, commonly called el Assieiito de 
Negros, whereof mention is made in the 12th Article ; except also wliatsoever the said 
Catholic King, or his heirs ol* successors, shall promise by any contract or contracts for the 
jntroduction of negroes into tlie Spaifish West Indies, to be made after that the convention 
01 *^ the Assi|ntode Negros ahovementioned shall be determined), 

IX. It is further agreed and concluded as a general rule, that all and singular the sub- 
jects of each kingdom shall in all couiitnes and places on both sides Iiave and enjoy at least 
the same privileges, liberties, and irnniunitics, as tp all duties, impositions, or customs 
whatsoever, relating to persons, goods, and merchandizes, ships, f reight, seamen, naviga- 
tion, and commerce; and shall have the like favour in all things, as the subjects of 
Frctnce, or any other foreign nation, the most favoured, have, possess, and enjoy, or at 
a7iutune hereafter may have, possess, or enjoy. 

The Catholic King does hereby, for himself, his lieirs and successors, yield to the 
crown of Great Britain the full and entire pro[)riety of the Town and Castle of Gibraltar, 
together with the port, fortifications, and forts thereunto belonging; and he gives up the 
said propriety to be held and enjoyed absolutely with all manner of right for ever, without 
any exception or impediment whatsoever. But that abuses and fi auds may be avoided by 
importing any kinds of goods, the Catholic King wills, and takes it to be undei*stood, that 


the abovenamed propriety be yielded to Great Britain without any territorial jurisdiction, 
and without any open communication by land with the country round about. Yet whereas 
the communication by sea with the coast of Spain may not at all times be safe or open, and 
thereby it may happen that the garrison, and other luhabitauts of Gibraltar may be brought 
to great straits ; and as it is tli# intention of the Catholic King, only that fraudulent importa- 
tions of goods should, as is above said, be hindered by an inland communication, it is there- 
fore provided that in such cases it may be lawful to purchase, for ready money, in the 
neighbouring territories of Spain, provisioUvS, and other things necessary for the use of the 
garrison, the inhabitants, and the ships*wliicli lieiiidtbe liarbour. But if any goods be 
mund imported by Gibraltar, either by way of barter for purchasing provisions, or under 
any other pretence,* the same shall be confiscated, a<id complaint being made thereof, those 
persons who have acted contrary to the faith of this treaty, shall be severely punished. And 
her Britannic Majesty, at the request of the Catholic King, does consent and agree, that no 
leave shall be given imder any pretence whatsoever, either to Jews or Moors, to reside or 
have their dwellings in the said town of Gibraltar ; and that no refuge or shelter shall be 
allowed to any Moorish ships of war in the hartour of the said town, whereby the commu- 
nication between Spain and Ceuta may be obstructed, or the coasts of Spain be infested 
by the excursions of the Moors. But whereas treaties of friendship, I'ind a liberiy and 
intercourse of commerce are between the British and certain territories situate on the coast 


of Africa, it is always to be understood, that the British subjects cannot yofuso the Moors 
and their ships entry into the port of Gibraltar, purely upon the account of mercliandizing. 
Her Majesty the Queen of Great Britain does further promise, that the free exercise of 
their rell^on shall 4)e indulged to the Roman Catholic inhabitants of the aforesaid town. 
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And in case it shall hereafter seem meet to the crown of Great Britain to grant, sell, or by 
any means to alienate therefrom the propriety of the said town of Gibraltar, it is hereby 
agreed and concluded, that the preference of having the same shall always be g^ven to the 
crown of Spain befoj^e any others. 

XV. Their royal majesties on both parts renew and confirm all treaties of peace, feend- 
ship, »confederation, and commerce, made heretofore, and concluded between the crowns 
of Great Britain and Spain, and the said treaties are hereby renewed and confirmed in as 
full and ample manner, as if they were now particularly here inserted : that is to say, as 
far as they are not found to be contrary to the treaties of peace and commerce which were 
the last made and signed, [^nd especially by this treaty those agreements^ treaties^ and 
conventions, are confirmed and strengthened, which relate as well to the exercise of 
commerce and navigation in Europe, and elsewhere, as to the introduction of negroes 
into the Spanish West Indies, and which either afe already/ made, or will forthwith he 
made between both nations at Madrid, And whereas it is ins\«;ted on the part of Spain, 
that certain rights of fishing at the island of Newfoundland belong to the Guipuscoans, or 
other subjects of the Catholic King, her Britannic Majesty consents and agfees, that all 
such privileges as the GiApuscoans and other people of Spain are able to make claim to by 
right, shall be allowed and preserved to them. 

Treaty of Navigation and Commerce between Great Britain^ and Spain.* 
Signed at Utrecht, 28th November (9th December), 1713.*‘ 
(Translation from the Latin.) 

Art. I. The treaty of peace, commerce, and alliance, concluded at Madrid, between 
the crowns of Great Britain and Spain, the day of May, 1667, is ratified and con* 
firmed by this treaty, and for the greater strengthening and confirmation of the same, it 
has been thought proper to insert it word for word in this place, together with the royal 
cedulas, or ordinations annexed to it, as follows : ^ 

Their royal majesties do mutually promise, that they will faithfully perfonn and 
fulfil all and every one of the articles of the foregoing treaty, and all privileges, con- 
cessions, agreements, or other advantages whatsoever, arising to the subjects on either 
side, which are contained in them, or in the annexed schedules ; and that they will at all 
times cause the same to be performed and fulfilled by their ministers, officers, or other 
subjects, 80 that the subjects on each side may enjoy the full effect of all and every one 
of them (those only excepted, concerning which something else should be established in 
the following articles, to tlie mutual satisfaction of eacli party), and of all those likewise 
which are contained in the following articles. Moreover, the treaty of 1670, made between 
the crowns of Great Britain and Spain, for preventing all differences, restraining depreda- 
tions, and establishing peace between the said crowns in America, is again ratified and 
confirmed, [without any prejudice however to any contract, or other privilege or leave 
granted by his Catholic Majesty to the Queen of Great Britain or her subjects, in the late 
treaty of peace, or in the contract of Assiento,] a*, likewise without prejudice to any liberty 
or power, which the subjects of Great Britain ^enjoyed before, either through right, suffer- 
ance, or indulgence. c ' % 

II. The subjects of their majesties, trading respectively in the dominions of their said 
majesties, shall not be hound to pay greater duties, or other imposts whatsoever, for their 
imports or exports, than shall be exacted of, and paid by the st/bjects of the most 
favoured nation; and if it shall happen in time to come, that any diminution of 
duties, or other advantages shall be grahteU by either side,^ to any foreign nation, 
the subjects of each crown shall reciprocally and fully enjoy the same. And as it 
has been agreed, ^as is above mentioned, concerning the rates of duties, so it is ordained 
as a general rule between their majesties, that all and every one of their subjects shall, 
in all lands and places subject to the command of their respective majesties, me and 
enjoy at least thi same privileges, liberties, and immunities, concerning all imposts or 

* Renewed by Article II. of the Treaty of Versailles, 178i> 
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duties whatsoever^ which relate to persons^ wares^ merchandize^ ships^ freighting^ mgri- 
ners, navigation^ and commerce^ and enjoy the same favour in all things (as well in the 
courts of justice, as hi all those things which relate to trade, or any other trade what- 
soever), as the most favoured nation uses and enjoy Sy or may use and enjoy for the futurOy 
as is explained more at large in the 38/A article of the treaty of 1667, which is spe^ 
dally inserted in the foregoing article, ^ 

IV. The Catholic King consents and promises, that for the (uture it shall always be 
lawful for the subjects^pf Great Britain, living in the provinces of Biscaya and Guipuscoa, 
to hire houses or warehouses fit for the preservation of their merchandize, and his majesty 
will, by renewing his orders to that pui'pose, take effectual care that it shall be in their 
power to do tliis in the like manner, ana with the same privileges, with which the said 
British subjects, by virtue of the aforesaid treaty of 1667, or of any diploma or ordinance, 
granted by their catholic majesties, d’J enjoy, or ought to have enjoyed, that liberty in 
Andalusia, or in any other pfli*ts or places of Spain whatsoever. The subjects of Spain 
shall enjoy the same libeAy in any ports and places of Great Britain, with all the pnvileges 
belonging tojbhem by thtf aforesaid treaty. 

VI. And as the subjects of their majesties are to enjoy on both sides an entire, secure, 
and unmolested use and libei*ty of navigation and commerce, as long as the peace and 
fiiendship entered into by their majesties and their crowns shall continue, so likewise their 
majesties have provided that the said subjects shall not be deprived of that security for any 
little difference which may. possibly arise, but that they shall, on the contrary, enjoy all tlie 
benefits of^eace until war be declared between the two crowns. 

IX. His Catholic Majesty promises, that those merchandizes which are not particularly 
mentioned in the catalogue of rates, which is to be lyade according to the third article of 
this treaty, shall be charged with the same duties in proportion to their value, and no 
greater than those which are laid upon merchandizes named in the said catalogue of rates. 
And if any difference arises between the farmers of the custom-houses, or commissaries, and 
any merchant, concerning tlie value of any wares, it shall be in the choice of the merchant 
to #ell liis wares to the farmer or commissary at the price the farmer of the custom-house 
valued them at (which price shall be immediately paid in ready money, the duties only de- 
ducted), or else to give part of his merchandizes at the rate set upon them, as hath been 
mentioned, to the farmer or commissary instead of the duty, and retain the rest. 

X. It is agreed, that in case the British subjects shall bring any wares from any part of 
the coasts of Africa into Spain, and the same shall be admitted to pay the duties, those 
being duly paid, the said wares shall not afterwards bo charged, either by the captains- 
general of the coasts, or commanders of the harbours, or any body else, with any other du- 
ties, under what name or title soever, excepting such as are payable in general, for all 
wares of the same sort, at the time of their sale. 

XI. The masters of merchant ships who shall enter into any port of Spain with 
their ships, shall be obliged, within twenty four hours after their arrival, to deliver two 
declarations or inventories of their wares, or of that part of them which they are to 
unlade there ; viz., one declaration to the fanner of the custom-houses or commissary, and 
another to the judge of the contraband ; nor shall the 3 i open the liatches of their ships till 
they either have searchers with them, or have leave given them by the farmer of the 
eustom-houses to do it. No wares shall be miladen*with any other view than that of being 
immediately carried to the custom-houses, according to a permission which shall be given 
in writing for that end. It shall not be lawful, however, for any of the judges of contra- 
band, or other officers of the custom-houses, under any pretence whatsoever, to open any 
bags, ch^ts, hogsheads, or other covers of j,ny wares whatsoever, belonging to the subjects 
of Great Britain, while they are carrying to the custom-house and before they are brought 
thither, and the proprietor of them, or his factor, is also come, who may discharge the 
duties and take the goods into his own custody. But the said judges ef contraband, or 
their deputies, may be present when the wares are token out of the ships, and also when 
they are declared and laid open in the custom-house, and if there be suspjf^ion of deceit, as 
that it is designed to lay open one merchandize instead of another, it shall be lawful for 
him to open ^ th0 bags, chests, and hogsheads, so this be done in the custom-house and 
no othei^ place, and in the presence of the merchant or his factor, and not otherwise. But 
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when the go6ds have been exposed and carried away from the enstonv-house, and the chests, 
hogsheads, or other covers containing them, have been marked with the sign or seal of the 
proper officer, no judge of the contraband, or other officer, shall presume to open them 
again, or to hinder them from being carried to the merchant’s house. Neither snail it be 
lawful for them, under any pretence whatsoever, to hinder the said goods from beii^ car- 
ried ^[:oiu one house or warehouse to another, within the walls or compass of the said city 
or place, provided that bo done between the hours of eight in the morning and five in 
the evening, and previous notice be given to the farmers of the rigiits “ de Alcayalos and 
Cientos,” of the intent witli which those goods are removed, to wit, whether it be that 
they should be sold, that in that case those duties, if not paid before, may be paid there or 
at the place of sale ; or if they are not to be sdld, then a certificate may be given, after 
the usual manner, to tlie merchant. Furthermore, it shall be lawful to carry wares from 
any port or place, within the king of Spain’s dominions to any other port or place either by 
sea or land, under such conditions as are expressed in the ^th article of this treaty. 

Xlt. The duties upon merchandize brought into the Canary Islands^ exported from 
thence by British subjects^ shall not be greater than those that were paid m the reign 
of the late King Charles the Second^ or such as that become payable by the mto books 
of rates. 

XIV. ITis Catholic Majesty gives leave to tlie subjects of Glrcat Britain to settle them- 
selves, and dwell in the town called St. Ander, upon the terms that are expressed in the 9th , 
and 30th articles of the treaty of 1667. • * ^ ^ • 

XVI. If any minister or other subject of her Majesty of Great Britain^ or of 
his Catholic Majesty^ shall violate this treaty or any Article of iU he shall be re- 
sponsible for all the damage occasioned by it, aud if he be placed in any public office, 
he shall, besides making sati faction to the injured party (as is aforesaid), be deprived 
of his office also. 

XVII. The subjects of Gi*eat Britain having brought by sea from any other port in 
Spain, wine, brandy, oil, soap, dried grapes, or other luercliandizes, and producing ccr^fi- 
cates tliat the duties were paid at tlie place whence they set sail, shall be suffered to put 
the same into their ships lying at Cadiz, or there to remove them from one ship to another 
(with the consent of the inspectors of the maritime affairs, and in the presence of them, or 
their deputies, if they have a mind to be there, and at a seasonable time, to bo appointed 
by the said inspectors within four-and -twenty hours, in order to prevent all frauds what- 
soever), and to carry away from thence, with this liberty, that they shall not pay the duty 
called Hondeaxe, or any other of entrance or going out. 

DECLARATION BY QUEEN ANNE. 

We having seen and considered the above-written treaty, have approved, ratified, and 
confirmed the same, as we do by these presents, for ourselves, our heirs and successors, ap- 
prove, ratify, and confirm it, excepting only three articles thiTeof : viz., the 3d, 5t}i, aud 
8th, concluded at Utrecht, which are to be observed and understood in the manner and 
form following ; viz.,” — the articles which she proposed substituting for those articles. Tliese 
from their great length we do not insert, as they do not appear to have ever been ratified 
by Spain. They insisted chiefly that^a duty of 10 per cent ad valorem on imports by British 
subjects, should be levied in lieu of all others.*' 

SEPf^RATE ARTICLE. ’ 

His Catholic Majesty consents, that it shall at all times hereafter be lawful for the 
British subjects, wlio shall live in the Canary Islands, for the sake of tlj^cir tnwie, to nomi- 
nate some one person, being a subject of 'Spain, who shall execute the office of judge con- 
servator there, and shall at the fii*st instanc<j tj^ke cognizance all causes relating to the 
commerce of the British subjects ; and his Royal Majesty promises, that he will grant com- 
missions to such judge conservator, so named, together with the same authority, and all the 
privileges which tlie judges conservators liave formerly enjoyed in Andalusia. And if the 
British subjects shall desire to have more judges of that sort there, or to change those that 
are appointed evcfy three years, it shall be idlowcd and granted them. His Catholic Ma- 
jesty consents likewise, that appeals from the sentences of the said judge conservator shall 
be Wught before the tribunal at the Council of War at Madrid, and nowhere else. 
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Treaty of Commerce between Great Britain and Spain. Signed at Madrid, the 

3d (14tb) of December, 1715. 

(Translation.) 

Whereas, since the treaties of peace and commerce, lately concluded at Utrecht, oiFthe 
13th of July, and 9th of December, 1713, between his Catholic Mj^esty and her late Ma- 
jesty the Queen of Great Britain (of glorious memory), some dillerences remained about 
commerce, and the course thereof ; their Catholic and Britannic Majesties, being inclined 
to maintain and cultivate a firm and inviolable peace and liiendship, have (for attaining so 
good an end) by the two ministers reciprocally and in due form authoiizcd for this purpose, 
caused the following Articles to be concluded and signed : 

1. The British subjects sliali not be obliged to pay higher or other duties for goods 
which they shall bring in •r carry out of the several ports of his Catholic Majesty,^ than 
those which they paid for ijie same goods in the time of King Chai’Jes IL, settled by cedu- 
las and ordinaiTccs of the said king or his predecessors ; luid though the favour or allowance 
called pie del fardo^ be not founded on any royal ordinance, yet iTis Catholic Majesty de- 
clares, wills, and ordains, that^it shall be observed now and for the future, as an inviolable 
law, which duties shall be demanded gind collected, now and for the future, with the same 
advantages and favours to the said subjects. 

•II. IBs Catholic Majesty confirms the treaty made by the British merchants with the 
magistrates of St. Ander, in the year iTOO.f 

III. His Catholic Majesty allows the said subjects to gather salt in the Island uf 
Tortudos, tliey having enjoyed that permission in tlit‘ time of King Charles the Second 
without interruption. 

IV. The said subjects shall not anywhere pay higher or other duties than those which 
his Catholic Majesty's subjects pay in the same place, 

Y, The said subjects shall enjoy all the flights, privileges^ franchises, exemptions, 
and immunities tvhatsoever, which they enjoyed before the last war, by virtue of the royal 
cedillas or ordinances, and by (he articles oj' the treaty of peace and commerce, made at 
Madrid, in 16(57, which is fully confirmed here ; and the said subjects shall be used in 
Spain in the same manner as the most favoured nation, and consequently all njitions shall 
pay tlie same duties on wool and other merchandize which shall be brought into or carried 
out of these kingdoms by land, as tlie said subjects pay on the same goods wlilch they shall 
import or export by sea; and all the rights, privileges, franchises, exemptions, and immu- 
nities, which shall be granted or permitted to any nation whatever, shall likewise he granted 
and permitted to the said subjects ; the same shall he gi'anted, observed, and permitted to 
the subjects of Spain in the kinjjdoms of his Britannic Majesty. 

VI. And as there may have, been innovations in commerce, his Catholic Majesty pro- 
mises to use all possible endeavours on bis part for abolisliing them ; and for tlic future will, 
by all sorts of means, cause them to be forborne. In the like manner, his Britannic Ma- 
jesty promises to use all possible endeavomrs for abolishing all innovations on his part, and 
for the future will, by all sorts of means, caus^thein to be forborne. 

VII. The treaty of commerce, made at Utrecht^ on the 9th of December, 1713, shall 
remain in. force, those articles excepted which shall aj)pcar to be contrary to what is con- 
cluded and signed this day, which shall be abolished and of no force, and especially the 
three articles (3, 5, and 8) commonly called explanatory, 

• ( • o 

♦ Renewed by Article II. of the Treaty of Versailles, 1783. 

f Tins treaty extended to British merchants all tlie privileges of the treaty of 1667, and of 
the two cedulas annexed, and every privilege enjoyed by the townspeople of pt. Ander, in the 
way of trade; besides appropriating lands for building, &c., to them. 
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Treaty between Great Britain and Spain (and France). Signed at Seville^ the 

9th of November, 1729* 

(Translation.) 

^'Extract. — IV. It having been agreed by the preliminary articles, that the commerce 
of the English and Fr5nch nations, as well in Europe os in the Indies, sliould be re-esta- 
blished on the foot of the treaties and conventions antecedent to the year 1 7 2o, and parti- 
cularly that the commerce of the English nation in America should be exercised as hereto- 
fore ; it is agreed by the present aj*ticle, thaf all necessary orders shall be despatched on 
both sides without any delay, if they liavc not been sent already, as well for the execution 
of the said treaties of commerce, as for supplying what may be wanting for the entire re- 
(’istablishment of commerce on the foot of the said Veaties #^nd conventions. 

Done at Seville, the 9th of November, 1729. 

^SEPARATE ARTICLES. 

(Translation.) 

Extract, — I. Although, conformably to the preliminary Virticles, it is said in the fourth 
article of the treaty signed this day, that the comme’rce of the English nation in America 
should be re-established on the foot of the treaties and. conventions antecedent to the year 
1725 ; however, for the greater exactness, it is further deidared by the present article, 
between their llritannic and Catholic Majesties, which shall liave the same force, and be 
under the same guaranty as the tmaty signed tliis day, that under that general deno- 
mination are comprcliended the Treaties of Peace and of Commerce concluded at Utrecht, 
the 13th of July, and 9th of December, in the year 1713, in which arc comprised the 
Treaty of i()(i7, made at Madiid, and the C'edulas therein mentioned, the latter tfreaty 
made at Madrid, the 14tli of December, 1715, &c. &c. ; all w’hich treaties mentioned in 
this article, with tlieir declarations, shall from this day (even during the examinations by 
the Commissaries) be and remain in their force, virtue, and full vigour ; for in the observa- 
tion of which his Catholic Majesty shall cause to be despatched forthwith, if they liave not 
been despatched, the necessary orders and cndulas to his viceroys, governors, and other mi- 
nisters, to whom it shall appertain, as well in Europe as in tlie Indies, to the end that with- 
out any delay or interruption they may cause them to be observed and fulfilled. 

In like manner, his Britannic Majesty promises and engages to publish the necessary 
orders, if any be wanting, for re-establishing the commerce of the subjects of Spain in all 
the countries under his dominion, on the foot specified by the said treaties, and for causing 
them to be exactly observed and fulfilled. 

Done at Seville, the 9tli of November, 1729. 

Treaty" between Great Britain and Spain. Signed at Madrid, the 5th of 

* October, l*750,t 

•• 

•.(Translation.) 

Extract, — IV. His Catholic Majesty consents hereby that the British subjects be not 
obliged to pay higher or other duties, nor upon any other estimate of the merchandizes that 
they import to, or export from, the several ports belonging to his Catholic Majesty, 
than those they have jiaid for the said mgrebandizes in the reign of Charles 11/^ King of 
Spain ; which were regulated by the schedules and ordinances of the said king, or by those 
of his predecessors. And though the pie del fardo (regulation of the duties, &c.) is not 
grounded upon ^ny royal ordinance, his Catholic Majesty, this notwithstanding, does 
hereby declare, and it is his pleasure to order, that the same be observed at present and for 
the future, as a« inviolable law ; and that all manner of duties shall be demanded and re- 

♦ Renewed by Article 11. of the Treaty of Versailles, l7J,dd. 

t llnd. 
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ceived at present and henceforward in the same advantageous and favourable manner as 
granted to the said suluects. 

V. His Catholic Majesty does hereby allow and permit the said subjects to take and 
gather |alt in the Island of Fortudos, without any hindrance, and in the manner as tliey 
have done it during the reign of the said Charles II. 

VI. His Catholic Majesty consents by thcse^ that the said subjects shall not pay ir^any 
part whatever^ higher or other imposts than those that his CathoHc Majesty's subjects do 
pay in the same place, 

VII. His Catholic Majesty does hereby allow and consent that the said British subjects 
shall enjoy all those rights, privileges, fran<‘hiscs, exemptions, and immunities, which they 
did enjoy be fore the last wary by virtue and in consequence o f the schedules or the royal 
ordinances that were made thereupony and agreeable to the Treaty of Peace and Com- 
merce that has been made at Mjtdridy in the year 1667 ; and that the said subjects shall be 
treated in Spain in the saKie manner as those of the most favoured nation ; and that, con- 
sequently, no nation what^^ver sliall pay less duties for the woods and otlier merchandizes 
that are brought or carried away by them from the kingf^ ims of Spain by land, than the said 
subjects shall pay for the same merchandizes that they shall import or export by sea ; and 
that all the rights, privileges^ franchises, exemptions, and immunities, that are or shall be 
granted or allowed to any other nation shall be likewise granted and allowed to the said 
British subjects^ and his Britannic Majesty does hereby consent that the same be granted 
and allowed “to the subjects of Spain in his Britannic Majesty’s kingdoms. 

Definitive Treaty between Great Britain and^Spain (and France). Signed at 
Paris, the 10th of February, 1763.* 

(Translation, as laid before Parliament.) 

Extract, — 11. The Treaties of Westphalia, of 1648 ; those of Madrid, between 
the Crowns of Great Britain and Spain, of 1667, and 1670; the Treaties of Peace 
of Nimeguen, of 1678 and 1679; of Ryswick, of 1697; those of Peace and of Com- 
merce of Utrecht, of 1713; that of Baden, of 1714; the Treaty of the Triple Alliance 
of the Hague, of 1717; that of the Quadruple Alliance of London, of 1718; the 
Treaty of Peace of Vienna, of 1738 ; tlie Definitive Treaty of Aix-la-Chapclle, of 1748 ; 
and that of Madrid, between the Crowns of Great Britain and Spain, of 1750; as 
well os the Treaties betw^een the Crowns of Spain and Portugal, of the 13th of Febmary, 
1768, of the 6th of February, 1715, and of the i2th of February, 1761 ; and that of the 
11th of April, 1713, between France and Portugal, with the guarantees of Great Bi itaiii ; 
serve as a basis and foundation to the peace, juid to the present treaty ; and for this pur^ 
posCy they are all renewed and confirmed in the best forrn^ as well as all the ti'eaties in 
generaly which subsisted between the High Contracting Parties be fore the wary as i f they 
were inserted here word for wordy so that they arc to be exactly observed for the. futurcy 
in their whole tenoury and religiously executed on all sides, in all their points which shall 
not he derogated from by the present treaty, notwithst^inding all that may have been sti- 
pulated to the contrary by any of the High Coniravtivg Parties, And all the said parties 
declare, that they will not sutler any privilege, faviTur, or indulgence, to subsist, contrary 
to the treaties above confirmed, except what sliall have been agreed and stipulated by the 
present treaty. 

XVII. His Britannic Majesty shall cause to be demolished all the fortifications which his 
subjects shall have erected in the Bay of Honduras, and other places of the territory of 
Spain in that part of the world, four months after the ratification of the present treaty : 
and his Catholic Majesty shall not permit his Britannic Majesty’s subjects, or tlieir work- 
men, to be disturbed, or molested, under any pretence whatsoever, in tlib said places, in 
their occupation of cutting, loading, and carrying away logwood : and for this purpose, 
they may build without hindrance, and occupy without interniption, the I mses and maga- 

Uenewed by Article II. of the Treaty of Versailles, 178;^. 
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zines wliicli are necessary for them, for their families, and for their effects : and his Ca- 
tholic Majesty assures to them, by this article, the full enjoyment of those advantages and 
powers on the Spanish coasts and territories, as above stipulated, immediately after the 
ratification of the present treaty. 

XVIII. His Catholic Majesty desists, as well for himself as for his successors, from all 
pretension, wliich he may have formed, in favour of the Guipiiscoans, and other his sub- 
jects, to the right of fishing in the neighbourhood of tlic island of Newfoundland. 

Definitive Treaty between Great Britain and Spain, signed at Versailles, 

the 3d of September^ 1783.* 

(Translation) ,, 

Ji!x(ract. — Tlie Treaties of Westphalia, of 1G84 ; lliose'of Madrid, of 1667 and of 
1670; those of Peace sftid of Commerce of Utrecht, of 1713 ; f^iat of Bade^j, of 1714 ; of 
Madiid, of 1715 ; of Sev ille, of 17^9 ; the Definitive Treaty of Aixi-la-Chapelle, of 1748; 
th(i Treaty of Msidrld, of 1750 ; and the Definitive Treaty of Paris, of 1763 ; serve as a 
basis and foundation to tlu; peace, and to tliti j»rosc;nt treaty; *and for tins purpose they arc 
all renewed and conlirmed, in the best torn), as wtII' as all the treaties in general which 
subsisted between the High Contracting Parties before the war^ and particidarly all those 
which are specified and renewed in the aforesaid Definitive Treaty of Parik^ in the Best 
form, and as if they ivere herein inserted word for word ; so that they are to be exactly 
observed for the future in their full tenour, and reVujiously executed by both parties^ in 
all the points which shall not be deroyuted from by the presrnt treaty of peace, 

VI. The intention of the two High Contracting Parties being to prevent, as much as pos- 
sible, all the causes of complaint and misunderstanding lieretofore occasioned by tlio cut^ting 
of wood for dyeing, or logwood ; and several Knglisli settlements having been formed and 
extended, under that pretence, upon the Spanisli eoiitiuent, it is exjuessly agreed, that his 
Britannic Majesty’s subjects shall have the right of cutting, loading, and carrying away log- 
wood, in the district lying Itetweeii the rivers Wallis or Bellize, and Rior Hondo, taking the 
couise of the said two rivers for unalterable boundaries, so as tliat the navigation of them be 
common to both nations, to wit, by the rivei* Wallis or Bellize, from the sea, ascending as far 
as opposite to a lake or inlet which runs into the land and forms an istlimus, or neck, with 
another similar inlet, which comes from the side of Rio-Nuevo, or New River ; so that the 
line of separation sljall pass straig-ht across tlie said isthmus, and meet anotlier lake formed by 
the water of Rio-Nuevo, or New River, at its current. The said line vshall continue with the 
course of Rio-Nuevo, descending as far jis opposite to a river, the source of whi(;h is marked 
in the map, between Rio-Nuevo and Rio-Hondo, and whiclit*3mpties itself into Rio-IIondo ; 
wliich river shall also serve as a common boundary as far as its junction with Rio-IIondo, and 
from thence descending by Rio-Hondo to the sea, as the whole is marked on the map which 
the plenipotentiaries of the two crowns have thought proper to make use of, for ascertain- 
ing the points agreed upon, to tlie enrd that a good con espondeiice may reign between the two 
nations, and that tlic English workmen, cutttfrs, and labourers, may not tresjiass from an 
uncerta’mty of the boundaries. The •respective commissaries sliall fi5i upon convenient 
places, in the territory above marked out, in order that his Britannic Majesty’s subjects, 
employed in the felling of logwood, maj, without interruption, build therein houses and 
magazines necessary for themselves, their families, and their effects ; and his Catholic 
Majesty assures to them the enjoyment of g»ll J,liat is expressed p tlic present artk’-le ; pro- 
vided that these stipulations shall not be considered as derogating in any wise from his 
rights of sovereignty. Therefore all the English who may be dispersed in any other parts, 
whether on the ^anish continent, or in any of the islands whatsoever, dependent on the 
aforesaid Spanish continent, and for whatever reason it might bo, without exception, shall 
retire within thetdistrict which has been above described, in the space of eighteen montlis, 

Confirmed by the 1st Additional Article to the Treaty of 5tli ^uly, 1814.^ 
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to be computed &om the exchange of the ratifications ; and for this purpose orders shall be 
issued on the part of his Britannic Majesty ; and on that of his Catholic Majesty, his 
governors shall bo ordered to grant to the English, dispersed, every convenience possible 
for their removing to the settlement agreed upon by the present iu*ticlc, or for their 
retiring* wherever they shall think proper. It is likewise stipulated, that if any fortifi- 
cations should actually have been heretofore erected within the limits marked out? his 
Britannic Majesty shall cause them all to be demolished, and he will order his subjects not 
to build arw new ones. The English inhabitants, who sliall settle there for the cutting of 
logwood, shall be permitted to enjoy a free fishery for their subsistence, on the coasts of 
the district above agreed on, or of the islands situated opposite thereto, without being in 
any wise disturbed on that account ; provided they do not establish themselves in any man- 
ner on the said islands. 

IX. Immediately after the^ e xchange of the ratifications, the two High Contracting 
Parties shall name comnyssarics to treat concerning new arrangements of commerce 
between the two nations, on the basis of reciprocity and mutual convenience ; which 
arrangements «hall bo settled and concluded within the rpacc of two years, to be computed 
from the 1st of January, 1784. 

Done at Versailles, the 3d of September, 1783. 

JBiiiish Declaration. — The ne\f state in w'hich commerce may perhaps be found, in 
all parts of the dworld, will (jleinand revisions and explanations of the subsisting treaties; 
but au entire abrogation of those treaties, in whatever period it might be, would throw 
commerce into such confusion as would he of infinite prejudice to it. 

In some of the treaties of this sort, there are not^ only articles which relate merely to 
commerce, but many others w'hieli ensure reciprocally, to tlie respective subjects, privileges, 
facilities for conducting their affairs, personal protections, and other advantages, which are 
not, 'ixnd ouglit not to be of a changeable nature, such as the regulations relating merely 
to the value of goods and moi’chandize, variable from circumstances of every kind. 

vVhen therefore the state of tlie trade betw^een the two nations sliall be treated upon, 
it is requisite to bo understood that the alterations which may be made in the subsisting 
treaties are to extend only to arrangements merely commercial ; and that the privileges 
and advantages, mutual and particular, be not only preserved on each side, but even aug- 
mented, if it can be done. 

In this view, his Majesty has consented to the appointment of commissaries, on each 
side, who shall treat solely upon this objt^ct. 

Done at Versailles, the 3d of September, 1783. 

Spanish Counter- Declaration. — The Catholic King, in proposing new arrangements of 
commerce, has had no other dc^^ign than to remedy, by the rules of reciprocity and mutual 
convenience, whatever may bo defective in preceding treaties of commerce. The King of 
Great Britain may judge from thence, that the intention of his Catholic Majesty is not 
in any manner to cancel all the stipulations contained in the above-mentioned treaties ; 
he declares, on the contrary, from henceforth, that Jie is disposed to maintain all the 
privileges, facilities, and advantages, ex£)ressf.d in the old treaties, as far as they sliall be 
reciprocal, or compensated by equivalent advantag*^^. It is to attain this end, desired 
on each side, that commissaries are to he named to treat upon the state of trade between 
the two nations, and that a considerable space of time is to be allowed for completing their 
work. His Catliollo Majesty hopes that this object will be pursued with the same good 
faith, and with the same spirit of conciliation, wdiich have presided over the discussion of 
all the otlier points included in the definitive* treaty ; and his said Majesty is equally confi- 
dent that the respective commissaries will employ the utmost diligence for the completion 
of this important work. 
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'Convention between Great Britain and Spain. Signed at London, the 14th 

of July, 1786 * 

(Translation.) 

^ Extract— 1. His Britannic Majesty’s subjects, and the other colonists who have hitherto 
enjoyed the protection bf England, shall evacuate the country of the Mosquitos, as well as 
the continent in general, and the islands adjacent, without exception, situated beyond the 
line hereinafter described, as what ought to be the frontier of the extent of territory granted 
by his Catholic Majesty to tlie English, for thf uses specified in the 3d article ot the pre- 
sent Convention, and in addition to the country already granted to them in virtue of the 
stipulations agreed upon by the commissaries of* the two cniwns, in 178«3. 

II. The Catholic King, to prove, on his side, to the K^jig of Great Britain, the since- 
rity of his sentiments of friendship towards his said Majesty aud the Britisli nation, will 
grant to the English more extensive limits than those specified ip the last treaty of peace : 
and the said limits of tlie lands added by the present convention shall for th^ future be un- 
derstood in the manner following : 

The English line, beginning from the sea, shall take the centre of the river Sibun or 
Jabon, and continue up to the source of the said river from thence it shall cross in a straight 
line the intermediate land, till it intersects the river Wallis; and by the centre of the same 
river, the said line shall descend to the point where it will meet ‘the line already settled 4 nd 
marked out by the commissaries of the two exowms in 1783 ; which limits, following the 
continuation of the said line, shall be ohsen-ed as formerly stipulated by the definitive 
treaty. 

III. Although no other advantages have hitherto been in question, except that of cut- 
ting wood for dyeing, yet his Catholic Majesty, as a greater proof of his disposition to oblige 
the King of Great Britain, will grant to the English the liberty of cutting all other wood, 
without even excepting mahogany, as w’ell as gathering all the fruits, or produce of, the 
earth, purely natural aud uncultivated, wdiich may, besides being carried away in their 
natural state, become an object of utility or of commerce, whether for food or lor manu- 
factures; but it is expressly agreed that this stipulation is never to he used as a pretext for 
establishing in that country any plantation of sugar, coffee, cocoa, or other like articles; 
ur any fabric or manufacture by means of mills or otlier machines whatsoever, (this re- 
striction however does not regard the use of saw mills, for cutting or otherwise preparing 
the wood,) since all the lands in question being indisputably acknowledged to belong of 
right to the crown of Spain, no settlements of that kind, or the population which would 
follow, could be allowed. The English shall be permitted to transport and convey all sucli 
wood, and other produce of the place, in its natural and uncultivated state, down the rivers 
to the sea, but without ever going beyond the liuaits which are piescribed to them by the 
stipulations above granted, and without thereby taking an opportunity of ascending the 
said rivers, beyond tludr bounds, into the countries belonging to Spain. 

IV. The English shall be permitted to occupy the small island known by the names of 
'Casino, St. George’s Key, or Cayo fcasina, iu ^consideration of the circumstance of that part 
'of the coasts opposite to the said inland being looked upon as suhjecjt to dangerous dis- 
orders; but this })ennissiou is only to be made use of for purposes of real utility: and as 
great abuses, no less contrary to the intentions of the British government, than to the es- 
sential interest of Spain, might arise from tliis permission, it is hero stipulated, as an indis- 
pensable condition, that no fortification, or work of defence whatever, shall at any time be 
erected there, nor any body of troops posted, fior any piece of artillery kept there ; and in 
order to verify with good faith the accomplishment of this condition sine qud non (which 
might be infringed by individuals, without the knowledge of the British government), a 
Spanish officer or commissary, accompanied by an English commissary or officer, duly au- 
thorized, shall be admitted, twice a year, to examine into the real situation of things. 

V. The Eng^sh nation shall enjoy the liberty of refitting their merchant-ships in the 
southern triangle, included between tne point of Cayo Casina, and the cluster of small 

% • 

^ Confirmed by the 1st Additional Article to the Treaty of 5th July^ 1814. 
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iftlandd, which are situated opposite that part of the coast occupied by the cutters, at the 
distance of eight leases from the river Wallis, seven from Cayo Casina, and three from 
the river Sibun, a place which has always been found well adapted to that purpose. For 
which end, the edifices and storehouses, absolutely necessary for that* service, shall be al- 
lowed & be built ; but in this concession is also included the express condition of not erect- 
ing fortifications there at anytime, or stationing troops, or constructing any military WT>rks; 
and in like manner it shall not be permitted to station any ships (£ war there, or to con- 
struct an arsenal, or other building, the object of which might be the formation of a naval 
establishment. 

VI. It is also stipulated, that the Engnsh may freely and peaceably catch fisli on the 
coast of the country assigned to them by the last treaty of peace, as also of that which is 
added to them by the present convention ; but without going beyond their boundaries, 
and confining themselves within the distance specified in the preceding article. 

VIL All the restrictiwa specified in the last treaty of 1783, for the entire preserva- 
tion of the right of the i^panish sovereignty over the country, in which is granted to the 
English only the privilege of making use of the wood cf the different kinds, the fruits and 
other produce, in their natural state, are here confirmed ; and the same restrictions shall 
also be observed with respeej to the new grant. In consequence, the inhabitants of those 
countries shall employ themselves supply in the cutting and traj.sporting of the said wood,, 
and in the gathering and transporting of the fruits, without meditating any more ex- 
tensive settlements, or the formation of any system of government, either military or 
civil, further than such regulation as their Britannic and Catholic Majesties may hereafter 
judge proper to establish, for maintaining peace and good order amongst their respective 
subjects. 

VIII. As it is generally allowed that the woods and forests arc preserved, and even 
multiply, by regular and methodical cuttings, the English shall observe this maxim, as far 
as possible ; but if, notwithstanding all their precautions, it should happen in course of 
tiin*'' that they were in want of dyeing-wood, or mahogany, with which the Spanish 
possessions might be provided, the Spanish government sliall make no difficulty to furnish' 
a supply to the English at a fair and reasonable price. 

IX. Every possible precaution shall be observed to prevent smuggling ; and the 
English shall take care to conform to the regulations whieh the Spanish government 
shall think proper to establish amongst their own subjects, in all communications which 
they may have with the latter ; on condition nevertheless that the English shall be left in 
the peaceable enjoyment of the several advantages inserted in their favour in tlie last 
treaty, or stipulated by the present convention. 

XI. Their Britannic and Catliolic Majesties, in order to remove every kind of doubt 
with regard to the time constr^iction of the present convention, think it necessaiy to declare 
that the conditions of the said convention ought to be observed according to their sincere 
intention to ensure and improve the harmony and good understanding which so happily 
subsist at present between their said Majesties. 

In this view liis Britannic Majesty engages to give the most positive orders for the 
evacuation of the countries above mentioned,, by all liis subjects of whatever denomination ; 
but if, contrary to such declaration, there should still remain any persons so daring as to 
presume, by retiring into the interior country, to endeavour to obstruct the entire evacu- 
ation already agreed upon, liis Britannic Majesty, so far from affording them the least 
succour, or even [.rotection, will disavow them in the most solemn manner, as he will 
equally do those who may hereafter attempt to settle upon the territory belonging to the 
Spanish dominion. * 

Convention between Great Britain and Spain. Signed at the Escurial, the 

28th of October, 1790.* 

(Translation, as laid before Parliament.) - 

JExfract, — Their Britannic and Catholic Majesties, being desirous of terminating, by a 

* Confirmed by the 1st Additional Article to the Treaty of 5th July, 1814. 
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speedy and solid agreement, the differences which have lately arisen between the two 
crowns, have judged that the best way of attaining this salutary ^bject would be that of 
an amicable arrangement, which, setting aside all retrospective discussion of the rights and 
pretensions of the ^wo parties, should fix their respective situation for the futi^re on a 
basis conformable to their true interests, as well as to the mutual desire with which their 
6aid*Majesties are animated, of establishing with each other, in every thing and in all places, 
the most perfect friendship, harmony, and good correspondence. The other articles of 
this relate solely to the settlement of fishing boundaries in America. 

c 

Additional Article to the Treaty of Peace with Spain. Signed at London, the 

14th of Januaryi 1809. ^ 

The present circumstances not admitting of the regular negotiation of a treaty of com- 
merce between the two countries, with all the care and consideraftion due to j^o impoi'tant a 
subject, the High Contacting Palsies mutually engage to proceed to such negotiation as 
soon as it shall be practicable so to do; afibrding, in tlie mean time, mutual facilities to the 
commerce of the subjects of each other, by temporary regulalioiis founded on principles of 
reciprocal utility. ^ 

London, 21st March, 1809. *. ' • 

Extract from Treaty betw een Qrcat Britain and Spain. Signed at Madrid, the 

5th of July, 1814. 

III. It having been agreed by the treaty signed at London on th(^ 14th day of Jaiiuaiy^ 
1809, to proceed to the negotiation of a treaty of commerce between (ireat Biitaiiijand 
Spain, as soon as it should be practieable so to do, and the two High Contracting Paitics 
desiring mutually to protect and extend the commerce between their respective sub- 
jects, promise to proceed without delay to the formation of a definidve arrangement of 
commerce. 

IV. In the event of the commerce of the Spanish American possessions being opened to 
foreign nations, his C^atholic Majesty promises that Great Britain shall be admitted to trade 
-with those possessions a.s the most favoured nations. 

Additional Articles, Signed at Madrid, the 28th of August, 1814. 

I, It is agreed that, pending the negotiation of a new treaty of commerce. Great Bri- 
tain shall be admitted to trade with Spain upon the same conditions as those which existed 
previously to the year 179G. All the treaties o£ commerce which at that period subsisted 
between the two nations, being hereby ratified and confirmed. 

II. His Catholic Majesty, concundng in tlie fullest maimer in the seijtlments of his Bri- 
tannic Majesty with respect to the injustice and inhumanity of the traffic in slaves, will take 
into consideration, with the deliberation which the state of his possessions in Amenca de- 
mands, the means of acting in conformity with those sentiments. Hk Catliolic Majesty 
promises, moreover, to jirohibit his subjects from engaging in the slave trade, for the pur- 
pose of supplying any islands or posse.ssions| excepting thiise appertaining to Spaili, and to 
prevent likewise, by effectual measures and regulations, the protection of the Spanish flag 
being given to foreigners who may engage in this traffic, whether subjects of his Britannic 
Majesty or of any other state or power. 
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Dbcrbe of the King of Spain, regulating the Trade of Foreigners with his Domi- 
nions in America. 

I. ^ direct commerce shall be maintained in my American dominions with foreigners, 
subjects of the powers, the allies, and friends of Spain : and the merchant vessels of those 
powers shall be admitted to traffic in those ports in the same manner as in those of in^ do- 
minions in Europe. 

II. A decree of law shall be issued to regulate this commerce, and to determine the 

ports which shall be open, as well in the Gulf of Mexico, and the islands, as in the Pacific 
Ocean. There shall be established custonirbouses, where duties on importation and exporta- 
tion shall be imposed, on tlie footing of ecjuality, upon the.trade of the subjects of the 
said powers. ^ 

III. There shall, in like mxuner, be determined by regulations on this matter, what 
advantages, preferences, ai»l franchises, shall be granted to S{»anish tmde, navigation, agri- 
culture, and industry. • 

IV. Until Ihe two preceding articles can receive their perfect execution, no altera- 
tion shall be introduced in the actual state of the said commerce, and it shall be assimi- 
lated in other respects as mud] as possible with what is practised in tlie Island of Cuba. 

At the Palace, the 9th of February, 1824. f'ERDINAND. 

Royal Order, addressed to the General Direction of the Revenue, for permit- 
ting, for a time, the Commerce to America, under Foreign Flags. 

(Translation.) 

The King, our lord, finding it necessary to protect and exteml the reciprocal commerce 
of America with the mother country, by means of measures conformable to the present 
situntioii of mercantile relations, and of navigation, by giving to the latter due uniformity 
and generality; with the view of corisidting the interests of the royal treasury, as well as of 
commerce and industry, has been pleased, after hearing the opinion of his council of mini- 
sters, to order that, until this subject can be regulated after a more mature deliberation, the 
following regulations shall be observed ; 

I. Spaniards having occasion to trade to the dominions of America from the ports of 
the Peninsula and the adjacent islands, in foreign vessels of friendly and allied powers, shall 
be allowed so to do, without the necessity of previously obtaining the royal permission. 

II. Foreign vessels, of the above description, when sailing from the Spanish ports of the 
Peninsula and the adjacent islands, for the Spanish dominions of America, with a cargo of 
commodiries, the products and effects wholly of the kingdom, with the intention of bringing 
back those of the colonies, shall pay the export duties to the Indies for articles so laden, and 
4 per cent for the permission granted to the flag. Flour shall continue to be except^ in 
return cargoes. 

III. On the entrance, directly into Spanish ports, of vessels returning with the cargoes 

specified in tlie preceding article, tliey shall pay for the goods composing them, the duties 
of the tariff of free commerce (with the modification g winch they shall have received, and 
the alteration directed by the royal order of February 1, 1825, in respect to coffee and 
sugar), and 8 per cent for the permission granted to tlie flag. But if they touch at any 
foreign port, they shall pay 12 per cent for such permission, unless it can be satisfactorily 
established, that they were forced to put into a foreign port, and that the cargo was neither 
unloaded nor transhipped. ' * ^ 

IV. Foreign vessels of the above description, sailing from Spanish ports for the Spanish 
dominions of America, with half, or a third part of a cargo of commodities, j;he products and 
effects of the kingdom, and the remainder of foreign goods, shall pay — 1st, the duties levied 
on national goods exported to the Indies ; 2d, the 2 per cent transit duty for foreign goods, 
without any other duty on account of their being foreign; 3d, 8 per cent fdi the permission 
granted to the flag. 

V. On the entre ace direct into the Spanish ports, of vessels returning with the cargo 
specified in the preceding article, they shall pay for the goods composing those cargoes, the 

VOL,II. * 6 k 
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duties of the tariff for free commerce, and 10 per cent for permission granted to the flag. 
But if they touch at a foreign port, they shall pay 16 per cent additional for the permission 
granted to the flag, unless it be fully proved that the arrival was forced, and that the cargo 
was neither unloaded nor transhipped. 

V I. Should his Majesty think proper to rescind or alter the present provisions, 'the mer- 
chdXtts will be duly informed thereof. 

VII. The regulation for free conlmerce, the general instruction of the revenue depart- 
ment, issued in 1816, and the other resolutions relative to the commerce of America, are^ 
suspended, in whatever shall be at variance with the contents of the preceding articles. 

By the royal order, &c. — Palace, 9th February, 1827. 

British Order in Council, granting to Spanish Vessels certain Privileges of 
• Trading with the British Possessions Abroad. gSth April, 1828. 

Declares, that whereas the conditions mentioned and referred to in thr act of parlia- 
ment, 6 Geo. IV., c. 1*14, and acts 7 mid 8 Geo. IV., c. 56, have not in all respects been 
fulfilled by the government of his Most Catholic Majesty the King of Spain, and therefore 
the privileges so granted as aforesaid by the law of navigation to foreign ships, cannot law- 
fully be exercised or enjoyed by the ships of Spain, unless his Majesty, by his order jin 
council, shall grant the whole or any of such privileges to such •Spanish shi[Vs. , ^ • 

And whereas his Majesty, by and witli the advice of his Privy Council, doth deem it 
expedient to grant the privileges aforesaid, in certain cases, h) ships of the dominions of his 
Most Catholic Majesty the King of Spain, his Majesty doth therefore, by the advice afore- 
said, and in pursuance and exercise of the powers and autliority in him vested by the said 
recited acts of pjirliament, declare and grant, tliat it shall and may be lawful for Spanish 
ships to import into any of the Britisli ])ossessions abroad, from the colonies and foreign 
plantations of liis Most Catholic Majesty, goods, the jiroduce of those colonies and posses- 
sions, and to export goods from such British possessions abroad, to be caiTied to any foreign 
countiy whatever. 


Extract from Treaty between Great Britain and Spain, for the Abolition of the^ 
Slave Trade. Signed at Madrid, 2.3d September, 1817. 

I. His Catholic Majesty engages that the slave trade shall be abolished throughout the 
entire dominions of Spain, on the 3()th day of May, 1820; and that, from and after that 
period, it shall not be lawiul for any of the subjects of tlie Crown of Spain, to purchase 
slaves, or to carry on the slave trade, on any part of the c6>ast of Africa, upon any pretext 
or in any manner whatever; provided, however, that a term of five months from the said 
date of the 30th of May, 1820, shall be allowed for completing the voyages of vessels wdiich 
shall have cleared out lawfully, previously to the said 30th of May. 

II. It is hereby agreed that, from and after the exchange of the ratifications of the 
present treaty, it shall not be lawful for an^ of the subjects of the Crown of Spain to pur- 
chase slaves or to carry on the slave tfrade, on any part of the coast of Afiica to the nortJi, 
of the lLi(:|ua.tor, upon any pretext or in any manner whatever ; provided, however, that a 
term of six months, from the date of th^ exchange of the ratifications pf this treaty, shall be 
allowed for completing the voyages of vessels which sliall have cleared out from Spanish 
ports for the said coast, previously to the exchange of the said ratifications. t. 

III. IBs Britannic Majesty engages to pay in London on the 20th of February, 1818, 
the sum of 400,000Z., to such person as ms Catholic Majesty shall appoint to receive the 
same. 

ly^. The said sum^ of 400,000/. is to be considered as a full compensation for all losses 
sustained by ikie subjects of his Catholic Majesty, engaged in this traffic, on account of 
vessels captured previously to the exchange of the ratifleations of the present treaty ; as 
also for the losses which are a necessary consequence.of the abolition of the sai^ traffic. 

V. One of the objects of this treaty, on the part of the two governments, being mu- 
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tually to prevent their res^tive subjects from carrying on an illicit slave trade, the two 
High Contracting Parties declare, that they consider as illicit, any traffic in slaves carried on 
under the following circumstances : 

1st. JEither by British ships and under the British flag, or for the account of British 
subjects by any vessel or under any flag whatsoever. 

2d. By Spanish ships upon any part of the coast of Africa, north of the Equator, after 
the exchange of the mtifications of the present treaty ; provided, hoWever, that six months 
shall be allowed for completing the voyages of vessels, confonnably to the tenour of the 
second article of tliis treaty. 

3d, Either by Spanish ships and under the Spanish flag, or for the account of Spanish 
subjects, by any vessel or under any flag whatsoever, after the 30tli of May, 1820, when 
the traffic in slaves on the part of Spain is to cease entirely; provided always that five 
months shall be allowed for the Completion of voyages commenced in due time conformably 
to the first article of this tr^saty. 

A further, treaty for abolishing the slave trade and regulating the mixed com- 
mission at Cuba has been negotiated, similar to slave-trade* treaties with France 
and other countries ; but iy defiance of all these, the trade in slaves from Africa 
to Cuba still continues to a horrilfle extent. 


CHAPTER V. 

COMMERCIAL LEGISLATION AND MANUFAC'l URLS OF SPAIN. 

The commercial legislation of Spain has been, and continues to be, one of 
the most pernicious and restrictive of all the systems of trading exclusion. 
While that most despotic of governments possessed an empire in America to 
interchange commodities with, her code of trading laws was, comparatively 
speaking, not altogether so ruinous to her finances and credit, as it has, generally 
with other measures, proved, since that period, disastrous to her general interests, 
and so discreditable to her national dignity and moral character, during the last 
thirty years. 

From the time the inquisition, and other tyrannical inventions of the court 
and church, drove the industrious Moors from Spain, human ingenuity, abso- 
lutism, and power, could not possibly have contrived and enforced measures more 
efficiently calculated to retard the improvement and prosperity of the kingdom, 
than those of the government, coupled with the authority of the church. 

Spain occupie*? a surface nearly one-half greater than all the British Isles, 
with a soil capable of yielding nearly double the value of agricultural produce. 
Spain is eleven times as large as Holland ; the latter has no minerals, little land 
for other purposes than for grazing and for buildings, — no timber,-^and a climate 
the character of which is humid and, for a part of the year, severely cold. If 
Spain and Holland were left to themselves in the event of a warlike contention, 
which of the nations would be the most likely to overcome the other ? At pre- 
sent, opinion wouM decide in favour of Holland. 

The example of thei^e tw^o nations is an elucidation of the power or weakness 
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of countries, in consequence of the wisdom and industry, or the folly and negli- 
gence of man, in opposition to natural advantages or obstructions. Holland has 
thriven and attained power, under a system of commercial freedom. Sjjain has 
suqjc to the lowest point of European degradation, under the most restrictive, and 
prohibitive customs laws. • 

The proud system of Spanish legislation was based on possessing and secur- 
ing within herself all kinds of luxury, wealth, and power. First, by prohibiting 
the entrance of commodities from any country except her colonial empire ; and 
secondly, by forcing the latter to consume no manufactured articles except those 
of Spain, with the specious view that all the precious medals would necessarily be 
sent to the mother-country, where they would be forced to remain, if no foreign 
commodities were admitted. "But in defiance of this system the precious metals 
were drained off to foreign countries, both from her colonies and from Spain, 
nearly as rapidly as they were robbed from the natives of Mexico and Peru, or 
drawn from the mines by the millions of American and African slaves who have 
been exterminated under the cruel labour to which they were doomed. 

British colonists had no sooner settled in North America, than they com- 
menced a very lucrative contraband trade to the Spanish settlements in Cuba and 
South America. It soon became a trade of prodigious value and clear gain, in 
exchanging all sorts of English manufactures for the precious metals ; the latter 
were remitted chiefly to England, and partly retained as a circulating medium in 
the colonies. The Spanish monarchy, to prevent this trade, stationed a fleet of 
guarda^coslas along the shores, and tlieir indiscriminate interruption and seizure 
of all British vessels, met with in those seas, caused the war of 1739 between 
England and Spain. Afterwards, altliough England had no interest, but quite 
the contrary, to break up this commerce, she w^as induced by Spain to order the 
British cruisers to seize all British vessels found near the coasts of the Spanish 
colonies ; and the former having acted as if they^ received their orders from Spain, 
effectually put down the trade, until it was, after the independence of Ame- 
rica, resumed with as great activity as before, by the citizens of the United 
States. 

Spain w'as, during the wdiole period, filled with contraband merchandize Ijy 
way of the Basque Provinces — by smuggling through Portugal and over the Py- 
renees — by way of the Mediterranean, and afterwards, and up to the present day, 
with great activity, by the way of Gib^rajtar. t 

Mr. Mark, late British consul at Malaga, who has given us some of the best 
information relative to the trade of Spain, makes the following remarks : 

“ Secrecy is in the very nature of the contraband trade. Wl)ile the smuggling system 
continues, the gi^vemment must either be winking at it, or be blinded to its consequences, 
as it is carried on by a complete system of telegraphing : lines of communication are kept 
up, by which every shop, every warehouse, every public office, every functionaiy, is a link ; 
even the women are great smugglers.'' ^ * 

Smuggling is so completely organized, that there are 'estimated to be 100, odo 
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armed men engaged in it; and in all, it is estimated that more than 300,000 
grown up persons h%ve scarcely any other occupation but the contraband trade. 
The cotton manufacturers themselves, and several members pf the Cortes are 
represented as being the most actively engaged in this demoralizing traffic.* 

M. Marliani, one of the most high-minded and patriotic, senators of Spain^ in * 
his valuable work on the prohibitive system,t ably exposes its ruinous conse- 
quences in his statement relative to the cotton manufactures of Barcelona. A 
report on those cotton manufactures was officially drawn up two or three years 
ago, by Don Estevan de Sairo. Thjjs report was, soon after its appearance, gene- 
rally suspected as havijig oeen designedly prepared incorrect, in order to show 
that the cotton manufactures were of much greater importance than they are now 
well known lo be. M. Marliani says. 

The work of M. Sairo would furnish sufficient details of the state of the manufacture 
in Catalonia^ if the correctness of that report were not impugned by respectable persons. 
The revising committee of the goverifment, in their report, presented on the 8th of August, 
•1840, evince their want of confidence in the returns made by the Catalonian manufacturers, 
denying at every step facts and calculations in M. Sairo’s report. The committee manifest 
equal distrust of the labours of a similar report, drawn up by M. Magin Corminas, in the 
year 1836. When a committee of tliis kind, compoi«d of respectable and enlightened per- 
60 T»s, thus without reserve express, in an official document, their want of confidence in the 
rej)resentatives of the parties interested, it is impossible not to participate in like distrust. 
Ill the pamphlet entitled ‘ The Cotton Mmmfacturcs and Workmen of Catalonia,* Don Ra- 
mon de la Sagra demonstrates by figures that tlie extent of the introduction of raw cotton 
into Catalonia is out of proportion with the number of spindles said to be employed in 
spinning in that province ; and that if the alleged number were correct, they ought to con- 
sume 20,000,000 pounds of raw cotton per annum; Whereas the average importation of 
material, taken from the year 1834 to 1840, does iiotrise to more than 9,909,261 pounds 
for the use of the manufactories of this article, and to \2,10*d,2ZZ pounds, if the last three 
years he taken to furnish the averages, in which the quantity imported is made to rise 
jfrow 8,328,791, to the extraordinary amount of 18,409,407, hut a great part of which 


* De la Iiifliiencia del Sistema Prohibitivo cn la Agricnltura, Commercio, y Rentas Publi- 
cas : por Don Manuel dc Senador por las Islas Baliares — Influence of the Prohibitory 

System upon Agriculture, IVlamifacturcs, Commerce, and Public Revenue : By Manuel de Mar- 
liani, senator for the Balearic Islands. — Madrid, 1842. 

f M. Marliani gives the following information on smuggling: — “Don Juan Prim, inspector of 
the Carahincras, gave information to the govf>rnment, and the direction of Customs at Madrid, on 
the 22d of November, 1841, that he attempted to make a'* seizure of the smuggled goods in the 
town of Estepona, in the province of Malaga, where he vias aware a large quantity of smuggled 
^oods existed, \ie entered the town with a force of carbhu'ers and troops of tl\c line. On enter- 
ing he ordered the suspected depot of goods to he surrounded, and gave notice to the second al- 
calde of the town to attend to assist him in the search. In some time the second alcalde 
presented himself, and at tlie instance of M. Prim dispersed some groups of the inhabitants 
who had assumed a hostile attitude. In a few minutes after, and just as some shots were 
fired, till first alcalde of the town appeared, and staled that the whole population was in a 
state of complete excitement, and that he could not answer for the consequences ; whereupon he 
resigned his authority. While this was passing, about 200 men, well armed, took up u position 
upon a neighbouring eminence and assumed a hostile attitude. At the samtj time a carbineer, 
severely wounded from the discharge of a blunderbuss, was brought up, so that ihere w’as nothing 
left for M. Prim but to withdraw his force immediately out of the town, lejiving the smugglers 
and their goods to themselves, since neither the alcaldes nor national guards of the town, 
though demanded in the name of the law, of the regent, and the nation,” would aid M. Prim’s force. 
He enumerates ph;ces in Murcia, Valladolid, &c., where the whole population, including the 
parish curates, were engaged in smuggling. 
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is known to lie unused in the stores. Deducting 10 per cent loss in carding, 11,432,910 
pounds only would be left for the use of the manufactories. If the number of spindles said 
to be employed were really correct, there would be, according to ^ihe calculation of Don 
Ramon de la Sagra,^a deficiency to the amount of 7,649,914 pounds computed in spun 
yarn, or of 8,287,895 pounds of raw material necessary for the manufactories in the Uate in 
whicit they are represented to exist ; and even supposing that all that was introduced in 
1840 was really spun and manufactured, there would be still a deficit for the due supply of 
the alleg;ed number of spindles, to the amount of 2,581,721 pounds of raw material. 

It is impossible to depend upon die reports of the pei'sons employed for the purpose, 
or the returns of the manufacturers themselves. ^ The commissioner appointed is either in- 
terested in the monopoly of the Catalans, is immediately bought up, and a false report 
is given in. No people have shown greater cleverness and perseverance than the Catalans 
have in support of this monopoly. Their purses afe ever open to gain over the pi’css, to 
seduce, deputies, and pay commissioners to mislead government p-nd the public ; and if all 
this be not sufficient, they are ever ready to threaten the alternative of rebellion.” 

M. Marliani illustrates the corpparatively slow progress of ttie cotton manufacture of 
Catalonia, by the following fact : 

“ Since the year 1769, when the cotton manufacture commenced in Catalonia, tl*c 
trade enjoyed a complete monopoly, not only in Spain, but also in her colonies. To this 
protection %vere added the fostering and united efforts of private individuals. In 1780 a, 
society for the encouragement of the cotton manufactime waJ, established ii^ Rarceloi^a.' 
Well, what has been the result ? Let us take the unerring test of figures for our guide. 
Let us take the medium importation of raw cotton, from 1834 to 1840 inclusive (although 
the latter year presents an inadinissvble augmentation), and w'C shall have an average 
amount of 9,909,261 pounds of raw cotton. This quantity is little more than half that 
imported by the English in the year 1784. The 16,000,000 pounds imported that year 
by the English, was less than the third part imported by tlie same people in 1790, which 
amounted in all to 31,000,000 pounds, and the sixth part of that imported in the year 18p0, 
which was 56,010,732 pounds ; it is less than the seventh part of the importations in 1810, 
which amounted to 72,000,000 pounds ; it is less than the fifteenth part of the quantity 
imported into the same country in 1 820, which sum amounted to 1 50,672,655 pounds ; it is 
less tlmn the twenty-sixtli j)ai*t of the British importations in 1830, which amounted that 
year to 263,961,452 pounds ; and finally it is less than one-sixtieth part of the British im- 
portations of raw cotton in 1840, which amounted to 592,504,000 pounds. 

“ lias the prohibitory system really afforded any protection to the Catalonian manu- 
factures ? Most certaiuly not; and the proofs are at hand. On opening the commercial 
tables or returns of the trade of France, published by the government, the firet country to 
which the French manufacturers of cotton appear to have exported their goods is Spain ; 
and to what amount ? In 1833 the value of all the French imJJorts amounted to 2,254,360?. 
sterling approximately ; and of this amount there came to S})ain 573,640/, worth of cotton 
goods, that is about the fourth part of the exjiortations of France. In J 839 the value of 
the cotton goods introduced from France into Spa\n amounted to 936,378/. sterling. And 
lastly, in 1840, they arose to 1,333, *248/. sterling. Taking the value of the whole cotton 
exports of France at 4,340,000/. sterling, it foflows that a third part of the cotton exported 
by France found its way by contraband into Spain. Just in proportion as the Catalans^ 
boast of the hicre^c of their manufactures have French cottons entered the country with- 
out paying a fraction to the treasury,” ^ 

M. Marliani next proceeds to calculate the value and quantity of British cotton goods 
intrc^uccd into Spain. The tables published (of exports) by the ^British Govemmfcnt give 
no idea of the contraband trade in English cottons in the Peninsula, ^ain, though n5t 
appesimg in the government returns of exports as a great consumer of British cottons, is 
notwithstanding much more than she seems, inasmuch as a large portion of the cotton goods 
•sent annually to Gibraltar find their way into Spain by contraband. M. Marliani makes 
the following calculation of the quantity of British manufactured cottons introduced into 
Spain: 
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« Imported direct to Spain 34,687 

To Gibraltar . 608,581 


^Portugal 731,573/., of which three-fourths find their way to Spain 540,000 

Total 1,183,268^ 

Ag^in, Great Britain imports annually into Italy to the amount of 2,005,785/. in 
cotton goods, 50,000/. worth of which it is not too much to assume go into Spain through 
the ports of Leghorn and Genoa. Adding together, then, these several items of cotton 
goods introduced from France and England into Spain by contraband, we arrive at the 
following startling result : 

Fbance. — Cotton goods imported* into Spain, according to the French 


government returns . 1,331,608 

England. — Cotton gfiods through Spanish ports . . . • . 34,637 

Through^ Gibraltar \ 608,581 

„ Portugal * . • • . • 540,000 

„ Leghorn, Genoa, &c. . 500,000 


Total £3,014,826 

This is M. Mjirlianrs calculation ; a moderate one, and founded upon sufficiently au- 
thentic official and private data. Other writers calculate the amount of contraband cottons 
in Spain much higher. M. Prehrer calculates the ainoimt at 5,850,000/. M. Marliaui 
adheres to the calculation of 3,4(K),000/. sterling vw-lue annually. M. Marliani includes 
only articles of contrahand cottons. From (>,000,000 to 8,000,000 pounds weight of to- 
bacco are yearly imported into Gibraltar, the greater })art of which is there sold to smug- 
glers, to be illicitly intnuluced by them into Spain. In the official returns of France, ou 
the other hand, about 40, OCX)/, worth of tobacco is set down as sent into Spain ; Hour, corn,, 
and dressed skins, to tlie amount of about 50,000/. 

The legal exports of cotton manufactures from France, and illicitly passed 
into Spain, in 1811 and 1842, greatly exceed the amount in 1840 ; and in 1843 it 
may be estimated that at least one-third more will be smuggled. The same sys- 
tem of contraband has always prevailed in Spain, and from the same causes. — 
See ToM'nshend’s Account of Spain, 1737* and Inglis, 1830. 

The Marnifactures of Spain liave certainly not thriven under the prohibitory 
system, as M. Marliani clvarly shows. A German writes in 1841, from Madrid 
to the editor of the Prussian Slate Gazette, 

‘‘ The import of foreign manufactured goods has been hitherto strictly prohibited in 
Spain ; the question for the decision of .the Cortes is simply, under what conditions their 
import shall now be permitted. 

‘‘ It is w'ell known that the cotton manufacture of S])ain for the last 20 years has been a 
matter of very minor importance. Lately, however, in spite of desolating civil wars, it has 
recovered in an extraordinary degree, and at the present moment it is on the increase. 

“ The seat of .his branch of industry is confined to Catalonia, to a small part of Va- 
lencia, and the Balearic Islands. 

“ It perfectly nototCous that the CatAlonian manufactories cannot supply more than 
twa-thirds (one-third ?) of the quantity required for consumption in Spain ; nevertheless 
they maintain that a protective duty of 80 to 85 per cent is absolutely necessary to enable 
them to exist, if the import of foreign cotton goods is to be permitted. 

“ In the mean time, they consider that people should pay a high price for their common 
home-made goods, and that the foreign article, tliough infinitely better ahd cheaper, should 
be excluded from their market.^ And this is put forth in the face of proof that the whole^ 
of Spain is delugeu with English and French cotton goods. 
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‘‘ From goods so imported, the Spanish treasury does not derive one farthing ^ benefit. 
The whole of the income which Spain, notwithstanding her enormous duties, obtains firom 
her customs, does nfot exceed annually 70,000,000 to 80,000,000 r^als; whilst her compa- 
ratively insignificant neighbour, Portugal, receives 72,000,000 from, the same source. On 
the, whole, it is reckoned that the prcmibitive system of Spain costs her yearly m6re than 
360y000,000 reals (4,000, OOOZ. sterling), which is, in fact, so much bounty paid to the 
Catalonian, but lost to the country gcAierally. 

“ It is, however, but natural that these should uphold the maintenance of the present 
system. On the other hand, the inhabitants of that part of Spain who would benefit the 
most by the free importation of foreign good|, have used every means in their power to 
break down the monopoly by which they conceive themselves injured. Frequently since 
the death of Ferdinand VII., popular commotions have broken out in the south of Spain, 
and invariably on such occasions the principal demand by tlye junta was for the free import 
of English cotton goods at a moderate duty. r 

“ In this consists mainly the difference between the Catalonians and themselves, and 
hence arise those constant bickerings between them and the Andalusian hfiided interest, 
which render the settlem*6nt of this question so very desirable and necessary. 

Andalusia, as it is well known, exports the greater portion of her wine to England; 
at the present moment this is subject to so high an import duty there, that little profit is to 
be obtained from it by the Spanish wine-grower. The Andalusians entertain the hope 
that England will, in the event of her cotton goods being permitted to enthr ^poin, lov^fef 
her high duties upon wine. 

‘‘ In the mean while, the government says to the Catalonian manufacturers, the smug- 
gling occasioned by your monopoly ailiounts yearly to 360,000,000 reals. If we allow the 
import of cotton goods at 2d per cent, we shall obtain 90,000,000 duty, and have besides 
the prospect of a favourable maiket for our wine, fruit, and other southern produce. Re- 
nounce, therefore, your monopoly, and learn to supply your goods at such a price as 
that, under the protection of a moderate duty, you may liave no need to fear the freedom 
of import. 

“ On the other hand, the Catalonians answer, a protective duty of 20 to 25 per cent 
will not diminish smuggling, wdiich affords a profit of 60 per cent. Generally our industry 
supplies annually 30,000,000 to the exchequer, and the south takes from us about 60,000,000; 
from Andalusia we take 16,000,000 in oil, and large quantities of other goods: and 
for wool alone we pay Seville no less than 20,000,000. It is true our goods are dear, but 
they cost us dear. Tlie interest of capital with us is from 6 to 12 per cent; in England it 
is only from 2 to 2^^ per cent. The price of coal is four times higher here than in England. 
The necessary machinery is 70 per cent dearer here than in England, and 20 per cent 
higher than in France. But the hardest of all is, that wc cannot use such machines as we 
require, as the workmen oppose us, and the government affords us little protection from 
their insolence, but rather supports them in it. Since 1835 the large manufactory of Be- 
naplata, in Barcelona, which w^orked with modem machinery, under the management of 
foreigners, has been burnt by the workmen, and since that time the manufacturers have 
been compelled to use exclusively the old looms ; so that at the present moment, out of a 
number of 28,204 looms, there are now only modern machines in use.” 

This is all a fallacy ; the turbulence of the stupid workmen excepted. The 
principal manufacturers of Barcelona maintain their cotton fabrics, far more for 
the purpose of a mask, to import by contraband, and sell as their own, the ma- 
nufactures of France and England ; anfi tlie whole capital* invested in the cotton 
factories of Spain is said to be over-rated at 200,000/., and the actual number of 
persons employed to be under 60,000 ; although the reports published by go- 
vernment augnv^nt the number to about 100,000 persons. 

Spain may be considered the very paradise of bold smugglers. The moun- 
tain passes and the headlands and inlets of a vast extent of *sea-coasf, cannot 
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possibly be guarded by the weak, ill*paid customs officers of Spain ; even when 
if the latter were sjncerely aided by the military. Mr. Henderson, in a recent 
pamphlet on the tariff duties of Spain, very truly observes ; , 

“'fh US there are large towns, and entire districts that live by this illicit trade; from 
whose bosom spring the banditti that infest the rojwls of Spain. Their fatigues and Ifffbits 
predispose thousands of Contradistas, naturally robust and valiantj to the exercise of war 
at any moment,' from whatever cause it arises; constituting the focus of those guerilla out- 
brealu, that incessantly shake the nation and the throive. 

‘‘ This consideration is sufficient, in itself, to indu(;e the government to exert all its 
powera to put an end to a system, that likewise convulses all 'the elements of society, of in- 
dustry, and of revenue. , 

“ One hundred thousand aimed men, engaged in the contraband trade, upon a prin- 
ciple of perfect organizati#n, defy the inert and timid measures of lo,000 douaniers, paid 
to afford an illusory protefition to the manufacturers, and their o0,000 workmen. 

“ Indepcnftently of these formidable hordes of smugglers, there is not a doubt that the 
higher classes and public employes are engaged, and participate in the profits of the 
well-organized insurance coiijpanics, established for the purpose of smuggling goodk into 
Spain." * 

‘‘ A royal decree of 1827, estimates that 5000 families engaged solely in the tobacco 
contraband, vare annually ruined ; and it may he fairly estimated, tJioreforc, that at least, on 
an average, 3000 families pursuing the illicit trade, arc involved in ruin, and many con- 
demned to punishment. 

“ Looking then at the fatal effects of prohibitions, we may arrive at a fair calculation 
of the immense annual sacrifice which they inflict upon Spain. 

£ 

The 100,000 men engaged in illicit trade, miglit in useful labour be worth 

to the country 26'. per day each, allowing 300 days to ^> 01 ^, equal to • . 3,000,000 

3000 families ruined, estimated at 50/. each, annually .... 150,000 

2000 processes cost 20/. each, annually ........ 40, OCX) 

15,000 custom-house officers at 2s. per day, which they might produce in 

labour 450,000 

The annual cost of this force, and vessels employed . . . . . 500,000 

Loss to the people by the prohibition of ii’oii ...... 500,000 

Loss to the people on Cotton and other goods, say 30 per cent on 8,000,000/. 2,400,000 

Loss to the public revenue, duty not received on iron, if allowed, would be 

1,000,000/. at 30 per cent ......... 300,000 

Loss to the public revenue, du^^y not received on other illicit goods 7,000,0(X)/. 

(including cousuino duty) at 25 per cent ....... 1,750,000 

Total loss £9,090,000 

The manufactures of Spain, thougli described as in a state of great prosperity 
and perfection in the 14th and 15th centuries, never have been, according to 
the best authorities (Capmany, among others), in a flourishing condition, not- 
withstanding the abundance of minerals, and of wool and silk. Restrictions 
under the worst of governments, the most haughty of grandees, and the most 
darjkly cruel, intolerant 6f churches, have been the cause of the backward state of 
manufactures, as well as of agriculture and of all branches of industry in Spain. 
Exclusive of the cotton manufactures of Catalonia, there are .some silk fabrics at 
Barcelona, Valencia, and a few other towns, and a few comnior^f.. woollens and 
linens, in various provinces : all produced at high prices. Soap is generally made 
for home use. Some hardwares are made in the towns, especially in Astu- 
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rias^ and the iron of Biscay is of good quality. (See Mines of Spain hereafter.) 
Its cost is, however, very high. There are numerous comzj^ion tanneries in the 
north provinces ; J^re-arms and swords are also made in several towns. The go- 
vernment monopolizes the manufacture of brass cannon, saltpetre, gunpowder, 
tobacco, porcelain, looking-glasses, and tapestry : all these monopolies are car* 
ried on at a loss. There are common brandy distilleries ; and the wines of Spain 
(which see hereafter), are among the most advanced branches of industry. Cord- 
age is made of esparto rush in several places. In Aragon there are a few de- 
clining silk manufactories, at Saragossa, &c.,^ and also some common woollens, 
linens^ paper hats, earthenware, and articles of leathef. Segovia and some other 
places, as Castile, have some woollen manufactories, but t)iey have also declined ; 
and the other fabrics />f Castil^^ such as silk stockings, gloves, glass, and coarse 
linens, are unimportant. Canvass, cordage, and hats are made at Comino, where 
there is a royal cigar monopoly. In Gallicia there are^made a few coarse linens 
and woollens. In Granada there are also made a few co,arse woven.goods, paper, 
&c. In Leon and Valencia, common hardwares, woollens, and linens are made 
for their own use by the townspeople and peasantry. If we include the whole 
manufacturing industry of Spain, and compare its value wdth the evils which the 
la^vs for its assumed protection have inflicted on the country, it sinks far below 
contemptibility in its amount. The greater part of what is evil in the character 
of the labouring classes, may be traced, closely or remotely, to the contralmnd 
trade, as well as to the corruption and tyranny of a government at all times the 
worst in Europe. 

The following view of Spain, at the close of the last century, was written 
during the reign of the late king, Ferdinand VII. It will further exemplify the 
causes of Spanish misrule and weakness. 

Exclusive of about a fourth of the population, composed of persons living on their 
property without doing any thing, Spain, according to the census of 1797, contained 
100,000 individuals existing as smugglers, robbers, pirates, knd assassins escaped ih>m pri- 
sons or garrisons ; about 40,000 officers appointed to capture these, and having an under- 
standing with them; nearly, 300,000 servants, of whom more than 100,000 were unem- 
ployed and left to their shifts; 60,000 students, ,most of whom begged, or rather extorted 
charity at night, on the pretence of buying hooks : and if to this melancholy list we add 
100,000 beggars, fed by 60,000 monks at tBe doors of their convents, we shall find, that, 
at the period referred to, there existecl in Spmn nearly 600,000 persons who were of xto 
use whatever in agriculture or the mechanical arts, and who were only calculated to prove 
dangerous to society. Lastly, having ipade these and other necessary, deductions, we And 
that there then remained 964,571 day-labourers, 917,197 peasants, 610,739 artisans and 
manufacturers, and 34,339 merchants, to sustain by their prodyctive exertions 1C, 000, 000 
of inhabitants. These results which, mutatis mutandisy are as applicable at the present 
day as at the time when they were deducted, exhibit a state of society so radically corrupt 
and debased, as to render all hopes of its regeneration very nearly desperate.” 

So extraordinary is the condition, thus described, of Spain, that it could only 
have been the result of the tyranny and darkness of the Government and of the 
Church for more than five centuries. How could we therefore »^xpect the sudden 
regeneration of a nation constituted of such rotten elemcjnts ? 
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CHAPTER VI. 

• ^ 

SPANISH TARIFF OF CUSTOMS AND CONSUMPTION DUTIES. 

Spain^ exclusive of her numerous prohibit] ons^ has imposed high discrimi- 
nating duties of from 50 to 100 per cent^ for more than two centuries, on such 
foreign ships and cargoes as have been admitted into Spanish ports. 

The tariff^ which was in force until the 1st of November, 1841, is divided into 
fifteen classes; viz., « 

1. Grain, provisions, fish of all kinds, wines, oils, and some small articles, as 
starch, roots, straw; of th^se, 72 articles are entirely prohibited, including corn 
and seeds, and food, and all kinds of salted and pickled fish of whatever kind 
(except stockfish and Newfoundland codfish at high discriminating duties). 

2. Animals of all kinds — ^importation prohibited, and exportation subject to 
high duties, except on Merino sheep, black cottle, and horses, which are pro- 
hibited. 

'i*, Drugs, herb$| roots, barks, seeds, &c., for dyeing, painting, and other uses; 
wax. tallow, pitch, &c., exhibit a list amounting to upwards of 400 articles, out 
of which number there are nearly 100 total prohibitions. 

4. Includes hides and skins of common description, Pressed and undressed 
tanned, &c., fine peltry of all kinds, either in the hair, dressed, and tanned, and 
all articles made of the above. These articles amount to about 80 in number, 
out of which there are 64 prohibitions, 

5. Manufactures of flax, hemp, cotton, and wool, of all kinds, containing 

about 90 articles, out of which there are 42 prohibitions, and those admitted are 
of very little value. ^ 

6. Wool and hair manufactured, including goats’-hair, bristles, horse-hair, fea- 
thers, and human hair; consists of about 77 articles, and contains 63 proAz- 
bitiom. 

. 7- Comprises manufactures of silk only, or silk mixed with wool, gold, or 
silver, and is, with but two exceptions (these are, silk twist, or Turin hair, and 
raw or spun silk of all sorts,) entirely prohibitory, 

8. Includes cabinet ware, furniture, %nd other utensils of wood, horn, shell, 
ivory, mother-of-pearl, &c., or of ornaments made thereof ; and in this class are 
also comprised the original raw materials, in all about 80 articles^ with 39 pro- 
hibitions. 

9. Instruments and machines of all kinds — nearly all of a pi’bhibitory cha- 
racter. 

10. Toys and jewellery of all kinds, open or in boxes. This is a most ex- 
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tensive class, it contains nearly 300 distinct articles, out of which there are but 
23 prohibitions ;• but the duties are enormous. 

11. Paper of< all kinds and qualities entirely prohibited. , 

^12. Includes all manufactures of crystals and glass, of stone and minerals, 
and of porcelain and eartffcnwarc ; contains about 90 articles, of which 13 only 
arc entirely prohibited : the duties are also enormous. 

13. Comprises metals, wrought, unwrought, or manufactured, and contains 

nearly the same number of articles as the preceding class, out of which there 
appear to be about 35 prohibitions; and the^ duties on the others all excessive, 
with,tlie exception of tools, &c. ^ 

14. Contains all descriptions of the precious metals, gold and silver, in bul- 
lion, or wrought in jewellery, ttc. j amounts to 72 articles, with but three total 
prohibitions. 

15. Includes common timber, for naval, house, and other purposes, fine wood 
for cabinet work, and dyeing woods, &c., nQ[iv\y bO descriptions^ no prohibi- 
tions^ although cork iu boards, or prepared for bottles, and tanning barks of all 
kinds included under this class, pre strictly prohibited. 

The exceptions to the proliibitions are chiefly on raw materials and instru- 
ments which are considered necessary for Spanish manufactures. Butter, cider 
in bottles, tea, oil of turpentine, whale oil or bhil)ber, cod oil. Pepper, buckpm, 
and certain linens and friezes, and a very few other articles, are admitted at 
duties in the first instance, exclusive of local taxes, of 25 per cent. 

liogs’-lard, linsced-oil, spectacles, telescopes, fish-hooks, buttons, chains, 
needles, brushes, carpenters and most other kinds of tools, knives, forks, and 
spoons (of metal), buckles, and a few' other articles were by this tariflf admitted 
at duties of 30 i)er cent. 

Ihere were also to be added the various local duties as arbitrios, taxes on 
sales, and re-sales, and gate dues, or consumption dutJy of from one-third to one- 
half of the tariff duties. 

The new tariff wdiich came in force on the 1st of November, 1841, is more 
liberal in regard to various ra^v materials, but imposes additional duties on im- 
portations in foreign vessels, and the consequence has been, tliahjish exported from 
Newfoundland j and goods from England to Spain, are now carried nearly aU 
together by Spanish vessels to the ex;dusion of British vessels, in direct violation of 
the exiling treaties between both countrieg, ^ 

This tariff is divided into 5 parts ; viz., 1, Articles prohibited ; 2, Articleslm- 
ported from foreign countries ; 3> Articles imported from America; 4, Articles 
imported from Asia; 5, Articles exported from Spain. 
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SPANISH TARIFF, PROMULGATED ON THE 1ST OF NOVEMBER, 1841, AND NOW IN 

FORCE. 

The importatio^i, into Spain, of the following articles is prohibited ; viz., 

Cotton manufactures of all kinds ; barilla ; brushes for horses ; brandy ; spirits of wine 
(alcohol) ; ornamental furniture and ornaments, whether of metal or wood, or s^with 
precious stones, or mock jewels, and all objects necessary in the 'celebration of the Roman 
Catholic worship. 

Firearms of all kinds ; jet ; quicksilver ; sulphur ; sword-canes and aii’-guns ; buttons, 
and dies for Spanish coins ; ships and Vessels under 400 tons ; corn and grain ; horses, 
mares, and mules. 

Cacao from foreign Emnpean countries, by land or sea. 

Stockings of all kinds ; ; ell metal ; carcasses and shells ; small carts for children ; and 
wheelbarrows ; charts p^ablished for the use of the Spanish admiralty, &c., reprtnted in 
foreign countries ; cinnahar; niattrasses; cork; squares and rules of all sorts, stamped or not ; 
hides and sk?ns, salted or dried ; epaulets, and gold ar 1 silver tassels for militaiy unilbnns ; 
chocolate ; waste silk ; figures and dolls di’essed, or statues, or busts of marble, stone, china, 
or wood ; buckram ; writing-desks, of ordinary metal, or plated or gilt ; bast, or fcather- 

f rass {esparto^ wrought ; looking-glasses, the plate being iq> wards of one fourth of their 
eight ; tin jyid pewter wares in whatever form, plain or japanned, and tin or iron plates, 
<rf all kin -!s; ban s, rollers, and fillets; artificial fruits and flowers’; flasks; caps of all 
kinds ; madder, gi-ound or unground ; gloves, and mittens of all kinds ; iron, wrought ; 
blades for sworfls, daggers, knives, &c. ; soap, hard or soft ; cages for birds ; sealing-wax ; 
wool ; books ; woods, manufactured and ornamented, also instruments of wood ; furniture, 
and any description of wooden maimfactiires ; sinalhvares (manyfacturas dv pasmnamria)^ 
of all kinds, such as bauds, tapes, network, &e. ; sjiddlery and haniess of all kinds ; marble, 
or alabiistor, wrought and polished, in pieces or blocks ; coarse fringe stuffs (^nearraya) ; 
st jckings and socks of all kinds ; playing-cards, books, and works in the Spanish language ; 
gold and silver, wrought in any shaj^ie not permitted by law ; paintings and designs for 
fans ; bread of all kinds of flour ; paper of other descriptions tliaii those named in the tariff ; 
pastes, such as macaroni, semolina, ; combs ; furs ; parchment ; fish of all kinds, whether 
fresh, salted, or dried, except codfish and stockfish {hacahto)\ stone (piedra infernal)y stones ; 
viz., fire stone, grind and whet stones, rough stone, or stone hewn for building. Articles of 
ornament for ordinary use, containing effigies, or pictures of the saints ; stereotype plates 
(called cliches') ; lead in bars, or with or without mixtm*c of tin ; feathers for head- dresses, 
and plumes for all other purposes ; gunpowder ; powder for cataplasms ; powder, or fine 
sand for cards ; fisliing nets ; wearing apparel of aU descriptions, excepting that worn, or 
brought by travellers as pev^onal luggage ; rosaries ; salt, common, and saltptJtre ; hats of 
all kinds ; tobacco ; cards or plates, having coats of arms engraven thereon ; wheat, 
barley, rye, pulse, peas, beans, maize, and all kinds of grain and flour ; candles, wax, and 
tallow ; national decorations and badges, crosses, and orders ; window glass, common, and 
hollow glass, covered or not covered with wicker work ; gypsum, in stone or powder, and 
plaster of Paris ; sieves, and screens of all kinds. 

Among the above list of general proliibiriuns, there are several, but not im- 
portant exceptions, in the tariff of articles imported from foreign countries, which 
extends in consequence of its numerous repetitions to 1326 articles, exclusive of 
articles imported from America and Asi^. 

In order to simplify the numerous repetitions and lengthy arrangement of this 
tedious tariff, we have arranged the articles ^o as to present th«m in conformity 
to the class to which they belong. 
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SPANISH TARIFF OF IMPORT DUTIES ON FOREIGN GOODS. 


WOVEN MANUFACTURES. 

Number, 
Weight, or 
Measuie^ 
(Spanish). 

Fixed Value 
in Spanish 
Moner. 

Fixed Value 
in 

English 

Money. 

Percentage 
Rate of Im- 
port Duty by 
National 
Vessels. 

Additional 
Rate of Im- 
port duty, if 
in Foreign 
Vessels. 

Consump- 
tion Duty. 

Linxn MAKUPACTVMMB.—(r^edOi.) 

ClaM 1. — Plain, unbleached, or partly, 

or wholly bieached, and handker- 
chiefa of thread of the same, entirely 
white, or with a atriM of one colour 
at the edge, but ill naring a white 
ground ; riz., t 

e 

reals vellon 

t£ M. d, 

t 

c 

«• 

4 

one-third 

— ditto of, and under 11 threads 

quintal 

1,466 

15 3 3 

25 per cent 

one-third 

ditto from 1 1 to 26 ditto 

do. 

3,S16 

39 15 0 

20 do. 

do. 

«lo. 

from 26 to .30 ditto and abore ditto. . 

Class 11.-— Plain, dyed, striped or 

printed, and handkerchiefs of the 
same texture, of fine thread, dyed ; 
viz.. 

do. 

20,300 

216 13 4 

13 do. 

*> 

do. 

« 

do. 

f 

— — ditto of and under 1 1 threads 

do. 

1,424 

14 13 10 

23 do. 

do. 

do. 

ditto from 1 1 to 26 ditto 1 

ditto from 26 to 30 ditto and above 

do. 

4,289 

44 18 $ 

20 do. 

do. 

do. 

ditto 

Class III.— Checkered, wither with 

out patterns, but being entirely 
white; viz., 

— ditto without distinction as to 

do. . 

22,023 

229 3 1 

15 do. 

do. 

do. 

threads, but being 1 vara in width... . 

do. 

2.330 

24 3 3 

15 do. 

k do. 

do. 

— ditto ditto above 1 vara in width. ... 
Class IV. — Table linen, damask or 
figured in any manner, and of all 

do. 

2.730 

28 8 9 

13 do. 

do. 

do. 

f 

widths 

ditto other kinds, with or without 

do. 

4,330 

47 8 9 

13 do. 

do. 

do. 

coIonre'« borders, and of all widths . . 

— Class V. — Lace and net, plain, made 
in frames, or by bobbins, of all quali- 
ties and widths, including veila,man- 
tillas, handkerchiefs, and similar 
articles; viz.. 

do. 

2.670 

27 16 1 

13 do. 

do. 

do. 

— ditt«* plain 

— ditto ditto mixed with gold or silver. 

ounce 

100 

1 0 10 

10 do. 

one-lburth 

ono-half 

pure, or false 

do. 

150 

1 11 8 

10 do. 

do. 

do. 

ditto frame, or bobbin made 

- — ditto ditto mixed with fine gold or 

do. 

200 

2 1 3 

10 do. 

do. 

do. 

silver. 

VooLLBNiVlANDFACTURKs.Classl. — Plain 
or worked, striped, or stamped, of 
ail qualities and colours, up to 2 
varas in width, and of all denomina- 
tions, with exception of those here- 
after specified ; viz.. 

do. 

800 

8 2 6 

10 do. 

«. • 

do. 

do. 

ditto and under | of a vara in width. 

vara 

8 

0 2 0 

20 do. 

one-fhird 

one-third 

ditto above | and up to 1 vara ditto.. 

do. 

10 1 

0 3 1 

23 do. 

do. 

do. 

dittoabove 1 vara and up to 11 ditto. 

d<f. 

12 

0 3 6 

30 do. 

one-half 

one-fourth 

ditto above H do. and up to 1} ditto. 

ditto above 11 do, and up to 2 varaa 

do. 

,16 

0 3 4 

80 do. 

do. 

do. 

ditto 

Clasa 11.— Sergea, plain, or worked, 

striped or stamped, of all qnalitiea 
and colours being under 2 varus in 
width, and of all denominations, with 
exception of those hereafter speci- 
fied : viz., 

ditto of and under | of a vara in width 

ditto above 1 and up to 1 vara ditto. . 

do. •' 

do. 

do. 

20 

r- 

• W 

13 

0 4 1 

0 3 1 

0 2 6 

80 do, 

T 1 

1 

do. 

• 

do. 

« 

— ditto above 1 vara and up to 1| ditto. 
ditto above 1| do. and up 1| ditto ... 

— ditto above 1| and up to 2 varaa ditto 
Class 111. — Double cloths, plain, 

worked, striped, or stamped, of all 
qualities and colours, as kersey- 
meres, fine drnggetifi beavers, Ac. 
fit for trowsers, stuffs, of all denomi- 
nations 

do. 

do. 

do. 

16 

23 

30 

0 8 4 

0 3 3i 

0 6 3 

1 

V 33 do. 

one-third 

one-third 

4 

— ditto of 3^-4 of fi breadth 

do. 

30 

0 6 3, 

20 do. 

• do> 

« 

(CCfli 

. 1*0. 
Hnupd) 
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SPANISH TARIFF. 


WOVEN MANUFACTURES. 

c 

NumlMBT, 
Weight, or 
Measure, 
(Spanish). 

Fixed Value 
in Spanish 
Money. 


H 

, Additional 
Rate of Im- 
port Duty, il 
in Foreign 
Vessels. 

■ 

Silk Mandfacturbs. — continued. 

— ■■■ Aame in handkerchief*, tippet*, 

HhuwiB and Yeiln, with urwiche/itlriiigea 

> lb.. 

reals vellon 

340 

£ s. d. 

3 10 8 

25 per cent 

one-third 

one-third 

—— Claw IV. — Velvet* and pliiBheH oi 
•ilk, plain or worked, uncut oi 
ataniped, uf all qualitiett, widths, and 
colourB, including materials with 
raised patteriiM of velvet or plush . . . . 

do. 

300 

3 2 6 

20 do. 

do. 

do. 

the same in baniikerchiets, tippets, 

shawls, and veils, with or without 
■ fringes 

do. 

e 

809 

3 2 6 

25 do. 

do. 

do. 

Cl'.BS V. — Tulles of silk, poiut-s (pun- 
tos) of blonde, blonde* and blond lues, 
uf silk, plain, worked or open worked, 
of alkquulities, widths, and colours, 
made in the Iraine 

do. 

800 

I 

3 2 6 

• 

20 do. 

do. 

do. 

the same, eiuhioidercd in the frame, 

or with bobbins, of all qualities, 
wi.itbs and colour*, inciudii g veils 
and mantillas, and similar articU^s... 

• 

do. 

700 

7 5 10 

• 

20 do. 

« 

do. 

do. 

— ribbon* of silk, plush or velvet, plain, 
or worked, variegated, uncut or 
stamped, made in the frame, of all 
qualities, widths, and colours, with or 
without edgings (puntillas), woven 
or imitated 

do. 

180 

1 17 6 

19 do. 

do. 

¥ 

do. , • 

ribbons of silk, of a transparent tex- 
ture, plain or worked, variegated or 
stamped, made in the frame — us 
gauze, crape, tulle, and similar ma- 
terials, of all qualities, widths and co- 
lour*. with or without edgings, woven 
or imitated 

do. 

250 

2 12 1 

15 do. 

1 

do. 

do. 

— — ’ silk hose of all sizes, qualities, aud 
colours, plain, or woiked, embroi- 
dered or open worked, aud socks. . . . 

do. 

260 

2 12 1 

20 do. 

do. 

do. 

Class VI. — Handkt rebiefsand shawls 

of silk and worsted ; viz., tiaudker- 
ebiefs and shawls of silk and worsted, 
with silk nap or floss, plain or 
stamped, of all qualities and sizes, 
with or without fringes 

do. 

132 

1 7 6 

15 do. 

do. 

t 

do. 

handkerchiefs of floss or nap silk, 
called Cashmere and Lyons tissue, 
with plain grounds aud borders em- 
broidered in the frame and not b}' 
hand, also figured (ai/ombratios), or 
embroidered, in the frame and nut by 
hand, with or without fringes, or 
woven or imitated borders, of all qua- 
lities and sizes, and whether mixed 
or not with wool 

do. 

114 

1 3 9 

15 do. 

do. 

do. 

o large shawls of floss or nap silk, or of 
Cashmere or Lyons tissue, or serge 
(called de Capucha), from 3 to 4 
varas in length, and from to 2 

varas in breadth, with plain grounds, 
figured or embroidered in the frame 
and not by band, witli or without, 
woven or imitated, fringes or borders, 
and whether mixed or not with aool. 

d.7. 

190 * 

€ 

1 19 7 

15 do. 

do. 

do. 


The foregoing articles are arranged as above, separately in the new Spanish Tariff, — ^ 
and tlie following articles in a general tabular and alphabetical form. The fixed values, in 
all, are considered as generally higher than the real values. 
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MISCELLANEOUS ARWGLES. 


Acids; boracic, oxalic, sulpbnric 

aud tartaric 


Affaric, white. 

Anchors, iron, with the cables and chuiiis 

attached and fitted to them.. 

Animals, living, as oxen, bails, cows 

horses, sheep, gnats, lltc 

horses aud mares, passing through 

aud across the frontier of Spain ... 

Aiiuoito, in roots or stalks 

— — extract of 

llaskets and waiters of metal, painted 
▼arnished, or japanned; also snufTr.. 
trays, stands for bottles and glasr^s, &c 
o— of wood or cardboard, painted or I 

varnished 

Reads and bugles %f glasr*, of all qualities 

and colours j 

Beer, in bottles, including the duty on 

botths 

• in casks 

Rutter 

llutrons, of horn, bone, wood, or metal, 

' without shanks, for trousers, &c 

ditto, having sdanks, fur boots, waist- 

coats, &c. . . 

ditto, ditto, of a larger kind, of glass 

or whalebone, for trousers or great 

coats, and all others 

Canes and sticks of whalebone, cane, or 
reed, &c., with or without mountings, 
the same not being of gold, silver, or 

jewels 

Lainlfoos aud Indian rushes, notl 

mounted, of all kinds and all descriptions 
of sticks, either of wood, or of metal, 
biitsiished or not burnished, aud hav 

ing handles of the same metal 

Cases of all kinds of wood, racial, or card 

of tortoisurhell, ivory, or mother-of-| 

pearl, ornamented, aud containing 

books, &c j 

— — of fine woods, and of the above, con-| 
taining music, or work-boxes, drc... 
Chains, large, of steel, iron or tin, also] 
small chains of steel or iron wire. . . 

- — fine, of the above materials, plated j 
or gilt, and set with mock jewellery 

Cheese, round and lard 

all other kinds 

Coal, pays a specific rate of 2 reals per 
quintal, if in national vessels. 

ditto of 3 reals per quintal, if ui 

forcigfn vessels. 

vegetable, and coke, culm, and cin- 
ders 

Codfish, from European and American 

fisheries, and in national vessels 

ditto in foreign vessels, pays a duty 

of 40 per cent 

from other places, in national vessels 

if — ditto in foreign vesilals, pays a duty 

of 65 per cent 

ling and cod sounds, from European 

or American fisheries, and in national 

Teasels 

from ditto in foreign ditto, pay a 

duty of 33 per cent 

*' — from offier places, in national vessels 
— -bfrom ditto, lu foreign vesaels; pay a 

duty of 44 per cent 

Coffee of all kinds 

Cutlery ; viz., table knives and forks with 
common handles of wood or bone .... 

ditto, with handles of tortoiseshell or 

ivory, with thin plates of gold, silver, 

or mother of'peari 

knives, curved or straight, of diffe- 
rent fixes, for manufactures 


Numl er. 

Fixed Value 


Per Centagf 

Additional 


! Fixed Valut 

• rate of Im- 


Consnmp- 

Weight, 

in Spanish 

in English 

port Duty 

port l>uty, if 
1 ill Foreiun 

or Measure. 

Money. 

Money. 

by 

' National 

lion Duty. 





/easels ^ 

Vessels. 



reals vellor 






lb. 

from 14 to at 

> from2.v. lUi 
to 10s. r>d. 

15 

per cent 

one-third 

onurAii-d 

do. 

10 

0 2 1 

15 

Ho. 

do. 

do. 

quintal 

60 

0 12 4 

15 

do. 

do. 

do. 

each 

various rates 

1 various rates 

1 15 

do. 

do. 

do. 

.... 


free , 


free 

nil 

nil 

quintal 

600 

6 4 2 

5 per cent 

onr-fourth 

two-thiiilH 

lb. 

a 

10 

0 2 1 

16 

do. 

oue-tliiid 

one-tliird 

do. 

10 

0 3 4 

;I5 

do. 

do. 

• do. 

do. 

10 

0 2 1 

15 

do. 

do. 

do 

do. 

.3 

0^ 0 7i 

15 

^ U5. 

do. 

do. 

arroba 

200 

2 li 2 

1.5 

do. 

OTic-third 

one-tiiinl 

do. 

18U 

I y 2 

115 

do. 

do. 

do. 

do. 

4 

U 0 10 

35 

do. 

oue-balf 

one-fourth 

the gross 

12 

0 2 C 

15 

do. 

one-third 

do. 

do. 

24 

0 5 0 

i" 

do. 

do. 

do.. 

do. 

.10 to 00 

1 

<ij2dtol2.v Ir/ 15 

1 

do. 

do. 

do. 

each 1 

26 

0 5 2.j 

1 

15 

do. 

do. 

one-tliinj 

do. 

various rates 

various rates 

,15 

do. 

do 

do. 

dozen 

various rates 

varionsrates 

•s 

do. 

do. 

do. 

each 

100 

1 0 10 

15 

do. 

do. 

do. 

do. 

300 

1 3 2 6 

20 

do. 

do. 

do. 

dozen 

60 

0 10 5 

15 

do. 

du. 

do. 

do. 

300 

8 2 0 

•5 

do. 

do. 

do. 

arroba 

75 

0 15 74 

20 

do. 

do. 

do. 

do. 

100 

1 0 10 

25 

do. 

do. 

do. 

quintal 

4 

0 0 10 

10 

do. 

one-fourth 

one-half 

do. ^ 

80 

0 IG 8 

SO 

do. 

— 

onc-roiirth 

do. 

80 

0 IG 8 


. . • . 


do. 

do. 

• 80 

0 10 8 - 

15 per rent 

.... 

do. 

do. 

60 

* 0 16 8 


.... 

.... 

d.K 

do. 

1G9 

« 

1 13 4 1 

M per cent 

.... 

do. 

do. 

ItiO 

1 13 4 


.... 


do. 

do. 

• iqp 

1 13 4 

SO per cent I 

.... 

do. 

do. 

160 

1 13 4 





do. 

do. 

225 

2 G 104 

20 per cent 

one-third 

oM'-tliird 

dozen 

20 

0 4 3 

15 

do. 

• do. 

do. 

do. 

60 

0 13 4 

15 

do. 


do. 

do. 

4 

0 0 10 

15 

do. 

do. 

do. 


(continued) 
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SPANISH TARIFF, 


MISCELLANEOUS ARTICLES. 

c 

Number, 
Weight, 
or Measure 

Fixed Value 
in Spanish 
Money. 

Fixed Value 
in Kngibh 
Money. 

Percentage 
rate of Im- 
port Dif :y 
by National 
Vesselc. 

1 Additional 
Rate of Im- 
port Duty, if 
in Foreign 
Vessels. 

CoDsomp- 
tiou Duty. 

A - 

Earth^ rare, of flint, Dvhite, or partly or 
entirely oolonred, and in anyb-vr&y or- 
nainented, in large pieces, as di^es, 
jngs, bowlSy and coffee-pots, with or 

• 

reals vellon 

£ s. d. 



one-third 

one-third 

'Without lids, and similar articles 

— of medium sises, as dishes, plates. 

piece 

10 

0 2 1 

20 percent 

&c., and similar articles 

of small sixes, as egc-cnps, mustard 

do. 

3 

f 

0 0 7i 

40 

do. 

do. 

do. 

pots, &c f: 

— ^ wares of porcelain (European) of all 

do. 

H 

0 0 33 

30 

do. 

do. 

do. 

sixes 

do. 

variiins rales 

varioiisrates 

20 

do. 

do. 

do. 

ditto, as vases, flowers, and figures. • 

.... 

ad vab>rem 

ad valoreiu 
0 4 2* 

20 

do. 

do. 

do. 

Kggs 

Fans, of hone, ivory, wood, or of metal 

arroba 

20 

15 

do. 

• 

do. 

one-fourth 

japanned or plain 

dozen 

400 

4 3 4 

40 

do. 

one -half 

do. 

Flax, raw, in the stalk 

quintal 

200 

2 1 8 

8 

« do. 

two-thirds 

OTiu-third 

hackled 

Glassware, as sugar-basins, bottk is, turn- 

/lo. 

200 

2 i 8 

8 

do. 

d(f. 

do. 

biers, plates, and similar articles 

arroba 

125 

1 C 10^ 

20 

do. 

one-third 

do. 

Glass plain, foir mirrors 

— — ' for telescopes, barometers, clocks, 
dec., and similar articles 

do. 

150 

1 11 3 

20 

• 

do. 

do. 

do. 

dozen 

12 

0 2 6 

15 

do. 

do. 

do. 

— — for optical lenses and prisms 

Handles for sticks, &c., of steel, bone, 
wood or porcelain, or of ordinary me- 

each 

6 

b 1 3 

15 

dOs 

1 

do. 

do, 

1 

tal 

ditto, ditto, gilt or plated, for knives. 

dozen 

CO 

0 12 4 

15 

do. 

do. 

do. ‘ 

forks, poniards, dec 

Hides and skins, ox, cow, buffalo, sea- 
^ cows, and all others, fresh and dried, or 

do. 

• 

10 

0 2 1 

20 

do. 

do. 

do. 

salted and not being dressed 

hkius, cut and dressed, and parch- 

lb. 

2 

0 0 5 

12 

do. 

oce-fourth 

do. 

ment 

do. 

20 

0 4 2 

10 

do. 

do. 

one-haK 

Lanterns of crystal, of various dimensions 

each 

variuusrates 

various rates 

20 

do. 

one-third 

one-tie rd 

Lime 

quintal 

C 

0 13 

30 

do. 

do. 

do. 

Mariner's compasses 

Machines and engines } viz., steam«en- 

each 

50 

0 10 5 

15 

do. 

do. 

do. 

1 

ginos of all powers 

for spinning or weaving, and for 

.... 

.... 

i free 


free 

nil 

nil 

making paper 

for printing and all others, not spe- 

lb. 

4 

0 0 10 

2 per cent 

one -fourth 

two-thirds 

cially named herein 

Manufactures ; viz,, linen, wool, and silk. 
•—See separate I'ables. 

do. 

4 

0 0 10 

[ 

10 

do. 

do. 

one-half 

of bristles and hair for sieves, die. . 

of hair plain or worked, and mixed 

with any material, except cotton of a 
black colour, for chair seats of 3 quar- 

do. 

GO 

0 12 4 

25 

do. 

one-third 

one-third 

ters and a half, in width 

•; ditto of any other colour, and of 

vara 

20 

0 4 2 

20 

do. 

do. 

do. 

similar dimensions 

of copper or brass wire, for sieves- 

do. 

.30 

0 6 2 

20 

do. 

do. 

do. 

&c 

— of ditto or of metal gilt, for bands 
and belts, or other uses, of one inch in 

square foot 

27 

0 5 

15 

do. 

do. 

do. 

width 

vara 

K 

0 1 8 

ITi 

do. 

do. 

do. 

— - ditto, ditto of inch ditto 

do. 

12 

0 2 6 

15 

do. 

do. 

do. 

ditto, ditto for bracelets 

do. 

ad valorem 

ad valorem 

15 

do. 

do. 

do. 

of straw, for hats 

lb. 

1 96 , 

1 0 0 

15 

do. 

do. 

do. 

— — of plait or chip for hats 

Metals and manufactures of metals : 

bufidle 

,« 

0 1 3 

15 

do. 

do. 

do. 

— brass, in bars, or smelted 

lb. 

'4 

0 0 10 

20 

do. 

do. 

do. 

in sheets 

— — wares, as saucepans, boilers, ovens. 

do. < 

8 

0 1 B 

20 

do. 

* do. 

do. % 

and all kinds of kitchen utensils 

— — ditto, of all kinds, polished, not gilt 

do. 

13i 

0 2 0| 

20 

do. 

do. 

do. 

or plated, for furniture, Ac 

— ditto, the same wares, gilt or po- 

do. 

30 

0 6 2 

20 

do. 

1 do. 

do. 

lished, forfratnea, door-cases, Ac 

— — buckles, of all kinds, whether of 

do. 

60 

« • 

0 12 4 

20 

do. 

one-half 

one-fonrtb 

1 

polished, or plated metal 

— for belts and waistbands of steel or 

s 

1. 

1 

various rates 

various rates 

15 

* do. 

one-third 

one-third 

plated, or gilt metal 

each 

ad valorem 

ad valorem 

20 

do. 

do. 

do. 

copper, raw or in 1 ars 

lb. 

5 

0 1 0| 

20 

do. 

do. 

do. 

ditto nails or pins 

do. 

10 

0 2 1 

20 

do. 

do. 

do. 

in sheets 

wrought, as basins, saucepans, cal- 
drons, and all kitcbdL utensils of cop- 

do. 

H 

0 1 62 

SO 

do. 

do. 

do. 

per; - 

do. 

12} 

0 2 72 

20 

do. 

do. 

do. 

— ditto for sugar mills and sugar works 

do. 

1 ad valorem 

i ad valorem 

2 

do. 

one-fourth 

two-fhivds 

— > old, in pieces of whatever shape . . . 

quintal 

400 

14 3 4 

25 

do. 

, one-third 
(conf 

(me- third 
intied) 
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MISCELLANEOUS ARTICLES. 

% 


Number, 
Weight, 
or Measure. 

Fixed Value 
in Spanish 
Money. 

Fixed Value 
in English 
Money. 

Per Centage 
rate of Im- 
port Duty, 
by National 
Vessels. 

Additional 
Rate of Im- 
port Duty, if 
ill Foreign 
V essels. 

Consump- 
tion Duty. 


reals vellon 

£ s. d. 





each 

ad valorem 

ad valorem 

1 

per pent 

one-fourth 

two-thirds 

do. 

30 

0 6 2 

15 

do. 

one-third 

one-third 

do. 

ad valorem 

ad valorem 

25 

do. 

do. 

do. 

quintal 

40 

e 

0 8 4 

15 

do. 

do. 

do. 

do. 

GO 

0 12 4 


do. 

do. 

do. 

a.. . 

100 

1 0 10 

40 

do. 

one-half 

one-fourth 

' dOa 

120 

15 0 

40 

do. 

do. 

do. 

do« 

130 

17 0 

20 

do. 

one-third 

on^-third 

lb. 

20 

0 A 2 

40 

do. 

one-half 

one-fourth 

quintal 

200 

2 ^1 8 

15 

^In. 

one-third 

one- third 

lb. 

10 

0 2 1 

20 

do. 

do. 

do. 

do. 

20 

0 4 2 

15 

do. 

do. 

do. 

do. 

4 

0 0 11) 

20 

do. 

do. 

do. 

quiuftU 

100 

1 0 10 

20 

do. 

So. 

do. 

lb. 

10 

0 2 1 

20 

do. 

do. 

do. 

do. 

6 

0 13 

20 

do. 

do. 

do. 

quintal 

50 

0 10 5 

30 

do. 

do. 

do. 

gross 

60 

0 12 4 

• 

15 

do. 

do. 

do. 

dnsen 

48 

0 10 0 

15 

do. 

do. 

do. 

each 

10 

0 2 1 

15 

do. 

do. 

do. 

do. 

ad valurum 

ad va'orem 

10 

do. 

onc-fourtli 

oue-hulf 

lb. 

30 

0 0 2 

20 

do. 

one-third 

onc-third 

do. 

20 

0 4 2 

1.5 

do. 

do. 

do. 

dosen 

12 

0 2 0 

15 

do. 

do. 

do. 

do. 

20 

0 4 2 

15 

do- 

do. 

do. 

each 

7 

0 1 54 

ir> 

do. 

do. 

do. 

ounce 

40 

0 8 4 

15 

do. 

do. 

do. 

gross 

21 

0 5 0 

15 

do. 

do. 

do. 

^ do. 

1 24 

0 5 0 

20 

do. 

do. 

do. 

dozen 

60 

0 12 4 

20 

do. 

' do. 

1 do. 

1b. 

2 

0 0 5 

15 

do. 

do. 

do. 

do. 

8 

0 1 H 

15 

do. 

do. 

do. 

arroba 

28 

0 5 10 

20 

do. 

do. 

do. 

singly or "I 
by dimen- 

larious rates 

varicus rates 

15 

do. 

do. 

do. 

ounce 

* 35 

0 7 3i 

15 

do. 

do. 

do. 

dosen 

3 

* 0 0 74 

15 

do. 

do. 

do. 

do. 

3 

007} 

15 

do. 

do. 

do. 

lb. 

3 

0 0 74 

10 

do. 

do. 

do. 

do. 

12 '* 

0 2 6 

26 

do. 

do. 

do. 

dozen 

• 3^ 

0 7 5 

15 

do. 

do. 

do. 

1000 

60 

0 12 4 

40 

do. 

do. 

do. 

lb. 

30 

0 6 2 

15 

do. 

do. 

do. 

arroba 

70 

0 14 5 

20 

do. 

do. 

do. 

do. 

24 

0 5 0 

15 

do. 

Uf>. 

do. 

do. 

3.*i 

0 7 34 

20 

do. 

d<i. 

do. 

do. 

50 

1 0 10 5 

25 

do. 

do. 

(rnnli 

do. 

Inued) 


Metals and manufactures of Metals : 

instruments, astronomical and s 

gical, not otherwise specified 

instruments of steel or iron, u 

epringa, and for cupping, &c 


in this tariff, . 
iron, in ni 


and by the English (jfine metal). 


abore one inch m thickness 


other uses. 


scythes 

— — springs for carriages, &c. . 


purposes 

smoothing irons, for cloths, dec. 

for plough shares 


' a^d luaiiufactures*. 


the arts and tnanufacturos . 
old and broken up 


mock jewels 

— of steel (called d la Breguet) . 

of gold, or of silver gilt, u 

without precious stones 


painted, a; 
tliis tariff 


books, &c 

of ordinary kinds, for table-spoons, 

&c 


- oi nuer ainos, roi 

- very ftne, as foil. 


enamel .... 
— ringa of in 
chains, &c. 


brass. 


metal, with or without mock jewel lery, 

— - steel ill bars, not wrought 

— — ditto cast, in bars of ail sues 

old and broken up 

Mirrors (plates of glass quicksilvered) j 
of various dimensions ^ 

Needles, for embroidering 

if — of steel, iron, bone, c:.pper, or ivory, 

for netting 

of steel for surgical purposes 

— ditto for weavers* use 

ditto of brass, iron w^re, or copper, 

for making stockings 

bodkins of plated, gilt or plain 

metal, wittt or without mock jewels, fori 
thQ hair 


- jpaoking needles, for all purposes . 


-*7— for sewing, of all sixes 

Oil, common for the table, in barrels, j 
bottles, or flasks, including the duty on 

the vessels 

whale, nr blubber 

Olives, fresb, in oil, or in vinegar, in 
eluding the duty on the vessels which 
contain them . 

Opium.. 
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*er Centsg*} Additional 

Number, Fixed Value! FUed Value rate of Im- Rale of Im- 
W fight, u Spaniah ia English port Dety port Duty, ifj 

or Measure. Money. ' Money. by National ii Foreign 

Vessefa. Vessels. 


(>rguns'%ith cylinders (ban el organs) .. 

played by keys, of four, five, six, or ^ 

more octaves / 

Ornaments for the neck, bracelets &c., 
of wood, metals, mock, stones, and glassj 

set in metal 

ditto, of polished steel, enamel, or 

fine metals, gilt, 

— r- ditto ofcoral or amber, cut and po- 
lished. 

— ditto, ditto set in gold nr silver 

ditto pockets for watches, of what- 
ever uruteria), not gilt or plated. . .... 

Taper of all kinds, lor writing and > 

other purposes S > 

ruled for miioic, with or without 

notes . 

Paste ; vix., rocna paste 

chocolate ditto 

Pianofortes or harpsichr.rds, of all kinds 
Rings of iron, ste^ bone or ivery, or of| 
metsl plated, or not plated. | 

- fittings and guards for sword sheaths,' 
of bone, or metal . 

of silver, gdl or not gilt, and with 

or without mock jewels . 

Saffron bastard (ulazor)... 

Silk, in cocoons. 

raw, not twisted . 

— — ditto twisted. 

- dyed, and floss silk for embroidery 
-—strongly twisted for various uses ... 
hkins and furs ; viz., lion, tiger, header, j , 


Strings for musical instruments of 
kinds . 

Sugar, raw, white, and cruNbod arroha 

refined in lumps and candid 

'J’ea 

Thread 


ditto bleached 

— — ditto of nil kinds, hAviiig from 2 

threads and iipward.s 

twisted, ot goats’ or camels’ hair,l 

called for 

ditto mixed with silk.. 

of pure gold. 

- oi'silver, gilt or not gilt., 
packthread 

cordage of Haxorhemp, of all kiiidsj 

ditto old, fit only for making tow. , . ' 

Toy>« and playthings, of all kinds, whether, 
of wood, hone, ivory or metal 
Vinegfir, in harrels, including the duty 
on the ve^R^i. 

in bottles ditto 

from wood (pyroligneous acid) in 

casks, including the duty on the cask . 

uToroatic vinegar 

Water, di.stilled j viz., orange, honey, 
lavender, dtc. &c., including the duty 
on the vessels. 

Wine, foreign, in casks 

- in b.ittlea 

Wool. Saxony, called pri/nas £lecto- 

ralW' 



reals vellon 

je s. d. 




each < 

from 100 > 
to IfiOO S 

ifroml 0 10{ 
to 15 12 0| 

5 per cent 

one- third 

do.* { 

from 1500 \ 

jm 15 12 G 

lO 

do. 

do. 

to 5000 5 

to 52 1 8 


dozen 

GO 


15 

do. 

do. 

each 

s 

25 

0 5 2^ 

15 

do. 

do. 

do. 

150 


15 

do. 

do. 

do. 


ad valorem 

1 

15 

do. 

do. 

dozen 


0 7 6 


de. 

do. 

roam of y 
DO ishticta i 

Tariousratesj variuusrates 


do. 

do. 

aVrnba 

300 

3 2 0 

20 

do. 

do. 

lb. 

10 

0 2 1 

15 

do. 

do. 

do. 

IfiO 

1 13 4 

15 

do. 

do. 

each 

5000 

52 1 S 

20 

du. 

do. 

dozen 


’0 3 1 

15 

do. 

do. 

do. 


0 3 9 

1» 

do. 

io. , 

each 

20 

0 4 2 

10 

do. 

one-fourth 

arroba 

60 

0 10 5 

|30 

do. 

one-third 

quintal 

Ih*. 

400 

4 3 4 

5 

do. 

one-fourth 

100 

1 0 10 

10 

do. 

do. 


120 

1 5 (1 

15 

do. 

one-third 

do. 

2(*0 

2 1 8 

20 

do. 

do. 

do. 

220 

2 5 10 

20 

do. 

do. 

icli.orhy y 
he dozen j 

f ariousrotes various rates 



do. 

lb. 

30 

0 0 <2 

30 

do. 

do. 

arroha 

no 

0 12 0 

|26 

do 

do* 

do. 

no 

1 2 IJ 

do. 

oiu-h.i'f 

H>. 

40 

OKI 


do. 

one-ihird 

quintal 

400 


10 

do. 

do. 

do. 

500 


10 

do. 

do. 

do. 

2000 



do. 

do. 

li>. 

40 

0 8 4 


do. 

do. 

do. 

HO 

0 IG 4 


do. 

do. 

ounce 

C40 

G 13 4 


do. 

do. 

do. 

40 

0 H 2 


do. 

do. 

Ih 

12 

0 2 .. 


do. 

do. 

quintal 

75 

U 15 74 


dll. 

do. 

urroha 

30 

0 G 


do. 

oiU'-fuu 

lb. 




do. 

oiie-lhi 

arroha 

22 

0 4 7 


do. 

do. 

each 

3. 

0 0 74 


do. 

do. 

arroha 

17 

0 3 G4 


do. 

do. 

lb. 

' CO 

0 12 C 


do. 

i 

do. 

do. 

10 

0 2 1 


do. 

do. 

arroha 

400 

4 3 4 


do. 

do. 

each 

20 

0 4 2 


do. 1 

do. 





do. 

do. 


The following articles are admitted free of duty; viz., Trees and shrubs for planting; 
wooden shavings fit for medicinal purposes, or to be used as dyestuffs; camels; copper 
sheathing taken from Spanish vessels in foreign ports, masts and spars, <l'c, for ships; 
steam-engines ; gold coin or pieces of the kingdom ; pictures or jiaiiitings, by celebrated 
masters ancient^or modern; pipes or empty casks, brought as stowage, in Spanish or 
foreign vessels; platiua; relics and holy bodies; rosaries audci*usses from Jerusalem; Seiuilla 
do Seda. 
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The following articles are admitted at duties of 40 per cent, with an additional rate of 
one-third, if imported in foreign vessels, and of one-third for consumption duty ; viz.. Fans 
of fine gold or silver sel; with precious stones; needles for saddlery; and nee. 

Th^ following artitSes are admitted at duties of 30 per cent, with an additional rate of 
onc-tliird, if imported in foreign vessels, and of one-third for consumption duty ; viz., Red 
ochre ; starcli ; indigo (one-half and one-fourth additional) ; barometers of fine woods oAiTetal 
(J and ^ additional); vessels of whatever form, glazed; balls of wwd or ivory; small baskets 
of rushes or reeds; bougies; quills for writing and pens I’eady made; umbrellas and parasols 
( I and additional); Indian ink and ^ ^ditional) ; vamlla and J additional); zinc 
(I and ^additional). • 

The following articles arc admitted at duties of 25 per ednt, with an additionid rate of 
one-third, if imported in foreign vessels^ and of one-third for consumption duty ; viz., Oil of 
vitriol; subcarbouate of lead; copper pins; earrings of all sorts and sizes; opodeldoc (balsam 
of); volatile alkali; capers ^ berries of mjTtle or laurel; soda (bicarbonate of ); blocks (rf wx)od 
for wigs and head-dresses i calomel; shoehorns of bone or wood; candlesticks of ciystal, cut, 
or of bronze dr porcelain; hemp, raw or dressed; peremsion caps carmine ordinary; paste- 
board of all sizes and pasteboard for embroiderers’ use; cornezuelo (a plant); hartshorn and 
its shavings; oil-cloths of all ^inds and oil-silk; lattice work of copper; small mats of Italian 
straw; pearl barley; bottle cases of g,ll kinds and sizes; bellows; galloon of gold; granus 
salutifcros of^Dr. Frank; breastplates, helmets, sword-hilts, gorgets, <5fec.; belts and car- 
touche box^, whether plaifi, buniished, plated or gilt ; forks of iron or brass; marble for 
statues ; monkeys; mxdtiplicantes of crystal in wooden boxes; wafers, designs on paper or 
silk for fans printed or coloured, and grounds for the same; paste, called “i/c Hegnault;^ 
combs for the hair of all kinds of ivoiy, tortoiseshell, metal, &c. &c.; wigs and scalps; plated 
ware in pieces of all sizes; featliers called benejiciadas pomatum; and chemicsd pro- 
ductions not otherwise specified. 

The following articles arc admitted at duties of 20 per cent, with an additional rate of 
on'^ third if imported in foreign vessels, and of one-third for consumption duty ; viz., Nut 
oil and oils for the hair; copper wire for musical instruments; bloodstone; pin and needle 
cases of all kinds; pincers of iron or steel; mortars of marble or stone; eye-glasses in bone, 
tortoisesbell, ivoiTj or silver ; bows of violins; sediment of common oil; filberts; saffron, dry or 
in oil ; red lead; base viols and bassoons; ball, shells and grenades, and all projectiles for the 
artillery, wlieii allow'ed to be imjiorted under special royal permission ; wlialebone for para- 
sols; barometers of common wood; bobbins for lace; painters’ brushes; vessels of fine cLiy 
(hucaros) ; human hair ; tool chests : tobacco boxes, of ivory, glass, china, tortoisesbell, &c., 
of plated metal, and ordinary boxes of steel, bone, pasteboard, metal, or glass ; bedsteads of 
iron; canthuridcs ; pipes of metal or wood, bone, &c., and cigar tubes of ditto; teazels and 
cards for combing wool; Caroline (Chinese) ; carriages of all kinds ; cards numbered for 
games; cascarilla, white ; planes; trumpets; small pins, for fans, of metal; iron nails; sea 
corallina; chisps and liooks of metal, plated or not plated ; tartrate of potash; crosses of 
wood, bone, pearl, or glass, plain, or ornamented ; spoons of wood, ivory, or metal ; steel 
beads; gut strings for musical instruments; ebirimoya (a fruit of the annona cscamosd); 
confectionary, syrups, and marmalades; saly? for blisters; wooden inkstands; swords and 
daggers of all kindj^, not having silver or silver gilt liilfs ; cases of fine wood witli music ; 
crystal lanterns; cinnamon; foils for fencing; blankets of wool; ii-uits preserved in brandy; 
silver galoon; berries of the strawberry tree; gentian; washballs; hams; whips of all kinds; 
memorandum books, oniameiited with mock gold or silver (all other kinds pay 15 per 
cent) ; liqueurs; magic lanterns; lemons, citrons, and limes; hands for watches; melons; mi- 
croscope's with one glass, ^of wood ; dials foi* cl^ks and watches; nuts, common; ochre, fine; 
peaches, preserved; straw, common; rackets and battledoors; screens, transparent; parrots; 
currants; turkeys; parroquets; colophony and black pitch; mock stones oi^ crystal and glass; 
legs and breasts of geese, partridges and other biids, potted ; woollen slueds of all sorts 
for maldug paper; potash; barberry roots; clocks in cases of all kinds; cal’s; ^’um, including 
duty on the vessels ; oxalate of potash; small saucers containing colours^ biistlcs; cider in 
bottlps or casks; bats of straw; diamond pins, &c., for head-dresses; therm oinetCi’S of wood 
or metal^ ribs for /aiis of all kinds; lamps of tin or brass; vitriol wliitc (sulphate of ziyc). 
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The following articles are admitted at dudes of 10 per cent, with an additional rate of 
one-fourth if imported in foreign vessels, and of one-half for consumption duty ; viz., Rings 
of silver, gilt or uugilt, and with or without false stones; arrowtroot; amber or coral 
brooches, with gold pr silver clasps ; charts (navigation), of all kindf^, and sizes ; hearts of 
amber or fine coral set in gold; creosote; pictures upon copper; emei^; tow; gum cdinmon, 
guiD^alastic, and gum kino ; ornaments with mock jewels upon silver-^lt or ung^lt, for 
swords, daggers, &c. &ci ; bricks for building; shuttles for weavers’ use; leiia; fine woods 
for cabinet makers' use, and dyewoods of ail kinds; wood from foreign vessels broken 
up; mother-of-pearl; maps; all machines for the arts not specially named in the tariff; 
copies for writing foreign letters or characters; pearl colour; octants, quintants, and sex- 
tants; manufactures of silver, with or without ^jewels, or mock jewellery; pigeons’ excre- 
ment; pulp of ra^ for making paper; combs of gold or silver; skins of cattle in the h^, 
not tanned; pummice-stone ; mock jewellery; stones 'for assaying the precious metals; skins 
of dsti^auhare; paintings upon copper, canvass, wood, or s^one; prussiate of potash, 
for fishing; telescopes with brass stands ; cement ; and iron ore. 

The following articles are admifted at 6 per cent, with an additional rate »of one-fourth, 
if imported in foreign vessels, and of one-half for consumption duty ; viz., Copper and iron 
wire, for lattice-work ; manufactures of silver, in whatever shape ; watches for the pocket, 
of all kinds ; stones for lithographical printing, and all mincrdl stones. 

The following articles are admitted at 5 per cent, i^ith an additional rate of one-fourth,^ 
if imported in foreign vessels, and of two-thirds for consumption* duty ; viz., 'Aiinatto; gall-* 
nuts; chromate of potash (amarillo dc cromo); horns of animals; size (fish-glue); bark (cuer- 
citron) ; timber ; viz., beech, fir, chestnut, d'c. ; wood, cut and squared ; also oak planks, 
and all similar timber ; ivory, rough ;• blocks and pulleys of wood, for sliips ; camels* and 
rabbits’ hair; flax and hemp seed, and all descriptions of flower seeds, not otherwise spe- 
cified ; shears, of all kinds. 

The following articles are admitted at 3 per cent, with an additional rate of one-foitrth, 
if imported in foreign vessels, and of two-thirds for consumption duty ; viz.. Tar and pitch; 
sculpture, and architectural ornaments, of all kinds, not expressly prohibited in tliis tariff ; 
fragments of topaz, pearls, set ; fine stones, cut or uncut; wooUen and linen rags; pinch- 
beck. 

The following are admitted at 2 per cent, with similar additional rates to those in the 
foregoing class; viz., Fine pearls or mother-of-pearl, not set; chronometers and all time- 
pieces used in navigation. 

Those articles which follow are respectively admitted, as specified, at rates of 1-^ and 
2 per cent, with the additional duties thereunto affixed ; viz.. Staves of wood, of all kinds and 
sizes, 14 per cent, and the additional duties named in the preceding class ; graphometers, 
of metal, 1 per cent, and ditto; millstones, 1 per cent, and ^ and^ additional ; vessels for 
condensing alcohol and oil of vitriol, 1 per cent, without any additional duty, if in foreign 
vessels, and with a rate of one-fourth for consumption duty. 

Note, — All other articles, not named, either in the schedules of linen, woollen, or silk 
manufactures, in the General Table No. II., or in any of the classes immediately preceding 
this note, are uniformly admitted at’ an import duty of 15 per cent, together with an addi- 
tional rate of one-third, if imported in foreign vessels, and also of one-third for consumption 
duty. * 
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Rates of Import Duty on Articles Imported from America. 


•ARTICLES. 

Nnmber. 
Weight, or 
Measure. 

Fixed Value 
in Spanish 
Money. 

Fixed Value 
in English 
Money. 

Per centage 
rate of Im-^ 
port Duty, 
by National 
Vessels. 

Additional 
rate of Im- 
port Duty, if 
in Foreign 
Vessels. 

Consump- 
tion Duty. 

w *• 

Brandy, fironk Spanish poMeaaiona 

arroba 

reals Tellnn 

40 

Ze a. d. 

0 8 4 

10 per cent 

double 

one-half 

fi^ ter ritoriea, formerly Spanish.. 

do. 

40 

0 8 4 

12 do. 

do. 

two-thirds 

from other foreign states in America 

do. 

40 

0 8 4 

15 do. 

do. 

do. 

Cacao, from Spanish possessions 

lb. 

11 

0 0 3} 

10 do. 

do. 

one-half 

from Caracas, Somuosco, Maracaybo, 

and Trinidad 

do. 

.* 

6 

0 1 3 

10 do. 

do. 

two-thirds 

from Guayaquil 

do. 


0 0 6} 

10 do. 

do. 

do. 

from Cayenne, Cnni^ao, Magdalena, 

Maranon, dee...... 

do. • 

5 

0 10} 

15 do. 

4 do. 

do. 

do. 

do. 

one-half 

Coffee, from Spanish poisessions ^ 

quintal 

200 

2 1 8 

— — from territories, formerly Spa*UBh . . 

do. 

200 

2 1 K 

8 do. 

do. 

tuip-thirds 

• from other foreign states in America 

do. 

200 

2 1 K 

12 do. 

do. 

do. 

Indigo, from Spanish possessions 

do. 

1,.500 

16 12 0 

1 do. 

do. 

one-half 

— — from Guatemida and territories for- 
merly Spanish 

do. 

1,.^ 

15 I 2 6 

3 ^ 0 . 

do. 

two-thirds 

from other foreign states in America 

do. 

1,500 

15 12 G 

7 Uo. 

do. 

do. 

Sugar, white, brown nr muscorado, and 
crushed, from Spanish possessions.. 

arroba 

40 

0 8 4 

10 do. 

do. 

one-half 

ditto, from territories, formerly Spa- 
nish 

d<f. 

50 

0 10 5 

12 do. 

do. 

two-thirds 

ditto, Arom other foreigpi states in 

do. 

50 

0 10 5 

15 do. 

do. 

do. 

— ^refined or* candied, from Spanish 
possessions only 

do. 

70 

0 14 7 

10 do. 

do. 

one-half 


Tlie undermentioned products, &c. of America, are also admitted by this schedule, at 
the following* per centage rates ; viz., 

At 1 5 per cent, with double that rate if imported in foreign vessels, and two-thirds for 
consumption duty : — copper (from foreign American states) ; cochineal (from ditto) ; 
tiger, vicunia, and cliinchilla skins (from ditto). 

At 12 per cent, and similar additional duties to those above named : — tortoiseshell 
(from foreign American states) ; cochineal (from territories formerly Spanish) ; tiger, 
vicunia, and chinchilla skins (finm ditto) ; and vanilla (from ditto). 

At 10 per cent, with double that rate if imported in foreign vessels, and one-half for 
consumption duty : — copper (from territories formerly Spanish) ; tin (from foreign Ameri- 
can states) ; vicunia wool (from ditto) ; tiger, vicunia, and chinchilla skins (from Spa- 
nish possessions), and pepper. 

At 8 per cent, with double that rate if imported in foreign vessels, and two-tliirds for 
consumption duty : — ^tortoiseshell (from territories formerly Spanish) ; tin (from ditto) ; 
and medicinal and aromatic wAods (from foreign American states). 

At 6 per cent, with similar additional duties to the above : — buff^o, horse, ox, and 
cow hides (from foreign American states) ; vicunia wool (from ditto) ; woods, mechcal 
or balsamic (from territories formerly Spanish) ; dyewoods (from foreign American 
states) ; and does, raw (from ditto). * 

At 5 per cent, with similar additional daties : — tin, in whatever form (from Spanish 
. jfbssessions) ; cochiheal (from ditto) ; vicunia (frorA territories formerly Spanish) ; fine 
woods, for cabinet-makers’ use (from foreign American states) ; and all medicmal woods 
(from Spanish posse!|sions) ; and Peruvian bark (from territories formerly Spanish). 

At 4 per cent, with «iTni1fl.r additional duties :* — ^hides (from Buenos Ayres and other 
places fojmerly belong^g to Spain); vicunia, wool (from ditto); and dyewoods (from 
ditto). 

At 3 per cent, with double that rate if in foreign vessels, and rates of two-thirds or one- 
half for consumption duty : — tortoiseshell (from Spanish possessions) ; * copper, copper- 
plate, and bell- metal (from ditto) ; hides, tanned (from ditto) ; vicunia wool (from <htto) ; 
fine woods (from territories formerly Spanish), and dyewoods (from Spanish possessions) ; 
precious stones (from foreim American states) ; aloes, raw (from territories formerly 
Spanish) and sars^marilla (m>m ditto). 

At 2 per cent, with double that rate if in foreign vessels, and one-half for consump- 
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tloii duty : — wax (from Spanish possessions) ; hides, riaw (from ditto) ; fine woods (front 
ditto) ; precious stones (from ten’itories Formerly Spanish), consumption duty two-thirds. 

At 1 per cent, with similar additional duties : — precious stones (from Spanish pos- 
sessions) ; aloes, raw (^from ditto) ; and aloes, prepared (^from ditto t>nly). ^ 

Rates of Import Duty on Articles imported from the Philippine Islands. 


ARTICLES. 

Number, 
Weight, or 
Meat! ire. 

Fixed Value 
in Spanish 
Money. 

Fixed Value 
in 

English 

Money. 

Per centage. 
rate of Im- 
port Duty, 
by National 
Vessels. 

Consiirop'- 
tion Duty. 

Cncflo 

lb. 

rodls vellou 

£ s. d. 

0 0 5 

1 per cent. 

oiic-balf 

Coffee, rough 

quintal 

70 ‘ 

0 14 7 

2 do. 

do. 

clcnu'd 

do. 

140 

f 0 2 

2 do. 

do. 

Indigo, of first and second qualities 

do. 

1000 

10 M 4 

A do. 

d<». 

of third and fourth ditto 

do. 

400 

4. 3 4 

1 do. 

do. 

Rice, cleaned ^ 

do. 

00 

0 12 G 

2 ho. 

do. 

in the husk T. ...... 

do. 

12 

0 2 G 

2 do. 

do. 

Sugar, raw 

arroba 

20 

0 4 2 

ri do. 

do. 

candied or crushed 

do. 

00 

0 18 0 

f) de. 

do. 

refined or in lumps 

do. 

fiO 

i» 0 10 5 

5 do. 

do. 

Ilandkerohiefa (de niph pitta) bordered 

each 

ad valorem 

ad valorem 

10 do. 

do. 

Woven goodf, fine 

vara 

* 8 

0 1 8 

r> do. 

do. 

ordinary 

do. 


0 0 Gi 

3 ^do. 

do. 

Honey 

arroba 

10 

•0 2 1 


do^. ’ 


llic following' products, &c., of the Pliilippinc Islands, are also admitted by this schedule, 
at the following rates : 

At 3 per cent, with a rate of one half additional, for consumption duty: Canes and 
reeds; birds of Paradise; and aromatic lozenges, &c. 

At 2^ per cent, with similar additional duties : Thin reeds, and filaments thereof ; 
coverlets of hair ; mother of pearl ; gonoii ; guinra ; guingon de Ilocos ; canvass ; de 
Tloeos 7iipis-pina ; chests, covered with skins; mats, fine; pepper; silk tapestry and silk 
wares, variegated; napkins Ilocos; Smagudan ; Sinamay ; straw hats of all kinds; 
tickings and twilled stuffs; dresses of 7iipis-pina^ bordered. 

At 2 per cent, with similar additional duties : Bast, made up into tackle; and cocoa 
nut oil. 

At 1-^ per cent, with ditto ditto: Glue and isinglass ; and sinews of cattle. 

At 1 per cent, with ditto ditto : Bast, rough ; animal bones ; tortoiseshell ; hides ; 
7nedrinaques. 

Admitted free of all duties : Wood for building, or for any other purpose; also, dye- 
woods . 

r 

Rates of Duty on Articles imported from China. 


ARTICLES. 

« 

Number*, 
Weight, or 
Mednire. 

Fixed Value 
ill Spanish 
Money. 

Fixed Value 
in 

English 

Money. 

Per nentage, 
rate of Im- 
port Duty, 
by National 
I Vessels. 

Consump- 
tion Duty. 


lb. 

^ ^tich 

reals vellon 

£ a. d. 


twe-tbirds 

^ do. 

China tea and cofiTee services, boxes and chests, painted 
and omaiDcnted for tea, &c., cigar cases, ot boor,* 
ivory, or mother of pe.trl, and all fine carved 
'works of the same materials, such as fans, &c. 
See 

ad valorem 

All S rnlAVOVn 



lb. 

li 


20 dOa 

An* 

Rhif^rb 

do. 

Oil 

0 0 3} 

0 4 2 

1ft do* 

on* 

do. 

Tea, fine pearl 

do. 

20 

0 4 2 

1ft do* 

do. 

Hyson and other Vinds 

do. 

15 

0 3 1^ 

12 do! 

do. 


In addition the above, the following articles are also admitted, at the rates specified ; 

viz., ... . 

At 25 per cent, with two-thirds additional for consumption duty ;• Saucers qontaining 
colours for painting; ivoiy balls; picture-frames with drawings. 
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At 20 per cent, with a similar additional duty: WooUen stuffs, called baratos and 
eaugas ; small linen' cloths and Canton linens of all kinds. 

At 15 per cent, wi& ditto ditto : Nankeens of all sorts, tapestry and woollen coverlets, 
and shawls and handkexehiefs of crape, plain, printed, or bordered, miji^ with silk. 

At lO per cent, with ditto ditto: Fans Canary ; and glue. 

At 6 per cent, with ditto ditto : Cloves and figured crape. 

Note , — All articles not included in this schedule, pay 25 per cent upon their respective 
values, together witli the additional rate of two-thirds for consumption duty. 


The following rates of Duty are imposec\ on the Exportation &om Spain of the imder- 
mcntioned articles. 


ART 1C LES. 


Alcohol, or galena 

Bronxe, raw, in the shape of bell metal, and old cannon 

Cork, In boards nr piecea 

Bark, of treeH, and bark for tanning 

^ulpture, paintings and deaigna 

Uiippbitn, in pigcea 

in powder 

Mineral copper* or copper mixed with iron, in a state of firati 
fusion 
Rams. 

Ewes 

Hare and rabbit skins 

Precious stones, of the kingdom ; ris„ topases, emeralds, Ac. Ac., 
nut cut or polished, pay 3 per cent ad valorem in national 
Vhaaels, and an additional rate of one-third in foreign reasela. • 
lioad. 


Number, 

Export Diit.. 
iu National 
Vessels, 
or by Land. 

ivaainonai 
Export Duty raf^ofEx- 

Weight, or 

ui English 

port Duty,if 

Measure. 

Money. 

in Foreign 
Vessels. 


reals velloi 

jff s. d. 


quintal 

4 

0 0 9 

one-third 

do. 

15 

0 3 14 

do. 

do. 

6 

0 1 3 

• do. 

do. 

0 

0 1 3 

one-half 

do. 

G 

0 1 3 

do. 

do. 

2 

0 0 5 

one-third 

do. 

1 

0 0 

do. 

do. 

4 

0 0 10 

do. 

• each 

80 

0 16 8 

do. 

do. 

40 

0 8 4 

do. 

lb. 

1 

0 0 2^ 

do. 

quintal 



do. 


Note , — The following articles are not permitted to be exported, viz. — Pasteboard; 
skins and hides of all kinds; rope-yam; animals’ claws, clippings of liidcs; sucklings and 
yearlings; all wood fit for ship-building, or for oars, or spars; all objects pertaining to 
ancient arts; archaeology or numismatogpraphy; original plans, and ancient manuscripts; 
cocoons of silk; rags of cotton and linen, and such like abides; iron ore. 

PRINCIPAL CUSTOMS’ REGULATIONS AFFECTING THE COMMERCE OF SPAIN 

WITH FOREIGN COUNTRIES. 

CLASSIFICATION OF SPANISH MARITIME PORTS. 

The customs’ establishments on the coasts of the Peninsula and the adjacent Islands 
are classified under four heads : — 

At the custom-houses of the first clasS, may be casried on general trade, both as re- 
gards importation, exportation, and the coastitig trade. 

^ / At those of thc*second class, the import and expert trade to and from foreign countries 
and America is permitted, and also the coasting tn^e. 

At those of the third class, the export trade to foreign countnes and America, to- 
gether with the coasting trade : and, * 

At tl|Dse of the fourth class, the export ^rade to foreign countries, and also the coasting 
trade. • 

The following are ports of the first class : viz., — Alicante, Barcelona, Bilbao, Cadiz, 
Corunna, Malaga, Palma (in Majorca), St. Sebastian, and Santander. • 

^ Those of the second class are ; — Almeira, Bonanza, Calahonda, Cartagena, Ferrol, 
Ibiza, Jijon, Mahon, Palamds, Pasages, Puebla del Dean, Rivadeo, Salouj^ Santona, Tar- 
ragona, Vigo, and Yillanueva del Grao de Valencia. 

Those of the ^hird class are Aviles, Deba, Fuenterrabia, Huelva, Rosas, and 
Suancea. • - • 
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Those of the fourth class are: — Altea, Benidorme, Deiiia, Gandia, J&bea^ Torrevieja, 
Villajoyosa, Adra, Vera, Arens de Mar, Mataro, Sit^s, Algeciras, Ceuta, Conil, Jerez, 
de la Fi’ontera, Puerto de Sa Maria, San Fernando, Tarifa, Benicarl6, Castellon, Nulcs, 
Vinaroz, Cainarih^, Corcubion, Muros, Noya, Blanes, Cadaqu^, La Escala, Lloret, 
Palafui'gell, San Feuu de Guixols, Selva de Mar, Almunecar, Guetsuia, Ayamontt?, Car- 
tayA> Higuerita, Lepe, Moguer, Sanldcar do Guadiana, San Juan del Puerto, Puebla, San- 
tiago de Fos, Vivero, vEstcpona, Marbella, Velez Mdlaga, Aguilas, Mazarron, Candas, 
Castropol, Cudillero, Figueras, Lastres, Luanco, Luarea, Llanes, Navia, Rivadesella, San 
Esteban dc Pravia, Vega do Navia, Vega de Rivadeo, Villaviciosa, Bayonne, Caml, Guadia, 
Marin, Pontevedra, Villagarcia, Castro- Urdiales, Laredo, San Vicente de^ la Barquera, 
Canibrils, San Carlos de Ja RApita, Torredembarra, Tortosa, Vendrell, Villanueva y la 
Geltru, CuUero, Murviedro, Bermeo, Plencia, Alcudia^ and Seller. 

IMi’ORrATlON FROM FOREIGN COUNTRIES. 

r 

Linen goods shall p£qr duty on Importation by the number of threads ani their weight, 
and not by the number of cloths, or the mark or size of the pieces. 

The measure for detenniiiing the number of threads sfiall be the fourth part of the 
SpanislPsquarc inch ; and the weight the quintal of 100 Castilian pounds. 

Silk manufactures shall also pay duty in like manner, viz.— ngt by the number, mark,, 
or size of the pieces, but by tlie class to whic)^ they belong, and by the pound \<^3ight. ^ 

Packages and bales, &c. containing linen manufactures of one or various kinds, shall 
not be admissible if weighing less than two quintals (Castilian). Batistes, and all linen 
goods of whatever sort, introduced loosely by travellers in their carriages, as tlieir per- 
sonal effects, are however excepted. 

Silk manufactures can only be imported by sea in vessels measuring 40 tons, each* ton 
containing 20 quintals (Castilian). 

As regards importations by the land frontier, the former system remains in force. * 

If the bales or packages be inclosed in two wrappers, the duty shall be paid upon the 
contents of the inner wrapper. 

Steam -vessels, whether national or foreign, which go to foreign ports, having accommo- 
dation for carrying merchandize, shall be subject to the rules set fo^ in the customs* re- 
gulations. 

EXPORTATION TO FOREIGN COUNTRIES, 

All productions of the soil or industry of Spain, not named in the tariff of exportation, 
may be freely exported under any flag, without being 8ubjQ'*.t to any duties of whatever 
kind or denomination. 

Goods, wares, and merchandize, subject to export duty, and exported by sea in national 
vessels, shall pay the duties specifled in the tariff of export duties ; and if they be exported 
in foreign vessels, thej^ shall be subjected to an additional rate of one-third above that paid 
by Spanish vessels, with the exceptions named^jn the tariff. 

With rGsj>ect to merchandize exported by the land frontier, no higher rates shall 
levied than those which are imposed by this tariff upon national vessels, nor shall any other 
duties, of whatsoever nature, be exacted. 

Upon goods, wares, and merchandize, subject to the payment of 'export duties, there 
shall be levied upon their gross value a rate of six per cent as “ arbi trios,” agFeea|;tly to the 
stipulations of Art. XI. of the present law. * ^ ^ 

Goods, wares, and merchandize, the produce or manufacture of Spain, and ei^rted 
from any Spanish, port for the Spanish foreign possessions (posesiones de Ultramar) s£g^ be 
treated as if sent to some port of the Peninsula or of the adjacent islands. 

Goods, wares^ and merchandize, the produce or manufacture of Spain, exported from 
thence to any foi'eign destination, may be brought back into the Peninsula and the Balearic 
Islands, upon payment of the import duty levi^ bjr the tariff on such articles, according to 
the flag of the vessel j those articles, however, w^hich are prohibited caunot be introduced, 
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without Bubjecting the masters of such ships, and the consignees, to the penalties established 
by law. 

Goods, wares, and merchandize, the produce or manufacture of Spain, exported from 
thence,^in national vessels, to the Spanish colonial possessions, may bp brouglit back, free 
of dutj^ provided such articles are returned, either in the vessel in which they were ex- 
ported, or in a national vessel, having a certificate to prove the same, properly attcated by 
the competent colonial customs authorities; and also that such importation shall be made at 
the custom-house, either in the Peninsula or the Balearic Islands, from whence such mer- 
chandize was exported. 

The transport of prohibited merchandiz| to foreign ports is only peimitted in vessels 
measuring 200 tons. 

COytSTlNG TRADE. 

The coasting trade between Spanish ports can only be carried on by vessels built, owned, 
and navigatecl by SpaniaiHs. 

Coal, however, the produce of Spain, may be carried coastways in foreign vessels, pro- 
vided such vessels convey this article, and none other. 

Steam vessels plying between one Spanish port and another are only permitted to transport 
goods and effects belonging to the passengers they convey, and not merchandize generally. 
S^ch goods and effects are»to be subject to the customs* regidations promulgated in respect 
to the sam^. 


MONIES OF SPAIN. 

The real vellon is valued at sterling; 20 reals vellonr=: 1 Spanish dollar, = 4s. 2d. 
sterling. Tlie real of plate is double the rc^ vellon. 

1 hard dollar = 1 dollar of exchange, = 10 reals of new plate, = 10-^ reals of old 
plale, = 20 reals vellon, = 170 quaitos, = 361^ maravedis of old plate, = 680 reals 
vellon, = 51,79rf. sterling. 

WEIGHTS AND MEASURES OF SPAIN. 

Gold and Silver Weight — Gold and silver are weighed by the Castilian mark, of 50 
Castellanos, 400 tomincs, or 4800 grains. 

Apothecaries^ Weight — The apothecaries' weight is the Castilian, but the ounce is 
divided into 8 drachmas, 24 escrupulos, 48 obolos, 144 caracteres, or 576 grains. 

Commercial Weight — 1 commercial pound = 2 marks (Castilian), or 16 ounces; 
1 commercial ounce = 8 drajfimas =16 adarmcs = 576 grains. 1 quintal of 4 an’obas, 
or 100 lbs. = 101,44 lbs. avoirdupois, or 46 kilogrammes. 

Dry Meamre. — Com, salt, and other dry goods, are measured by the cahiz. 1 cahiz 
= 12 fanegas; 1 fanega =12 celemines. The celemine has various subdivisions, as 

hhh^^ . * ♦ . . . . , . . 

The fanega measures 4322 J Spanish, or 3439 English cubic inches, and is equivalent 
to 1,550 English iipperial bushel. 5 fanegas are nearly equal to 1 quarter English. 

Wine Measure. — 1 arroba (wine or great arrooa) measures 1237^ Spanish, or 981 
English cubic inches ; therefore 1 arroba of wine = 3,538 imperial gallons ; 1 arroba (small) 
of oil = 2,780 imperial gallons. « 

1 botta = 30 arrobas (wine), or 38 J of oil ; 27 arrobas (wine), or 34-|^ of oil = 1 pipe. 

The Sotta contains 12%^ English g^lontf, and the pipe 114^ English gallons. 

'Long Measure . — 1 Spanish foot = 12 pulgadas, or 144 Imes ; and is equivalent to 
11,128 English inches, or 0,2826 of a Fren^ metre ; 1 palmo of 9 pulgadas, or 12 dedos 
= 8J English inches ; 1 vara, or 4 palmos = 33,384 English inches, or (5,847 of a metre; 
1 braza = 2 varas, or 6 feet ; 1 passo = 5 feet ; 1 estadal = 4 varas, or 12 feet ; 1 
cuerda = 8 J varas, or 25 J feet. 
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CHAPTER VIL 


AGRICULTURE OF SPAIN. 


The accounts which have been written the former flourishing and extensive 
state of agriculture, we consider very greatly overrated, and the Count de 
Laborde's assertion " that no country in Europe is so generally fertile as Spain, 
or has equal advantages at all seasons of the year,” is talso fallacious. Many 
parts are subject to droughts, and crops cannot in several extensive , districts be 
produced except by means of irrigation* Miguel Ozorio y Redin, who wrote in 
the last half of the 17 th century, estimates that one bailor 18,000,000 of hectares 
of the peninsular kingdom were annually sown with corn: of which 12,000,000^ 
were sown with wheat and rye, and 6,000,000 under barley and ogts. The" 
Junta de Medios reported that in 1803 the superficial area of Spain was 
equal to 104,194,720 fanegados, distributed as follows ; viz.. 


Arable land 

Fanegados. 

. 55,000,000 

Acres. 

60,000,000 

Meadow land 

. 15,000,000 

16,000,000 

Fallow land 

. 13,000,000 

14,000,000 

Irredeemable 

. 4,000,000 

. 17,194,720 

4,200,000 

Swamp and alluvial land • 

18,500,000 

Total . , . . 

. 104,194,720 

112,700,000 


The above is nearly as exaggerated as Ozorio^s account. 

According to the statements laid before the Cortes, the cultivated land in 
1808, before the French invasion, was distributed as follows : 


The nobility more than one-half 
The clergy one-sixth .... 
The commune of the cities, and a few of 
the citizens, about one-third 


Fanegados. 

28,306,700 

9,093,400 

17,599,900 


Acres. 

30.500.000 
10 , 000,000 

19.500.000 


Total . . . ^ . 55,000,000 60,000,000 

The live stock of all Spain, witli some deductions as to decrease, was stated 
by estimate as follows : viz. 

Homed cattle, 3,694,156 ; horses audmares, 533,926 ; mules, 298,214 ; asses, 780,788^ 
sheep and ewes, 24,916,212 ; goats, 6,916,890; pigs, 3,628,283. ^ 

The annual value of the territorial wealth averaged in 1799, according to the 
same return, 5,148,938,348 reals =53,681,5457. sterling. But it would appea: 
that either from the negligence or interest of the persons employed in collecting 
the materials of . tlie report, that the annual productive value has been under 
rated. The minister Arguelles valued the total produce of the territorial wealtl 
at 8,572,220,591 reals, or nearly 90,000,000/. sterling. 
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The foregoing statements appear to be either greatly overrated, or the lands 
under com cultivatiop, and the numbers of live stock, must have greatly decreased 
since 1803, and befoie 1808. Mr. Mac Culloch estimates the niyuber of sheep in 
1841,as notexceeding 14,000,000. M. Moreau de Jonn^s gives a different account 
from the foregoing, and states the number of sheep in 1803 to be 12,000,000, 
and in 1826 at 18,000,000. We believe that there is no ascertaining the truth, 
and that Mr. Mac CuUoch’s estimate is not far from the probable number ; that 
the number of horned cattle at present*in all Spain is under 3,000,000. M. dc 
Jonn^s, in 1826, says 2,944,885, at^d 2,728,283 hogs: 

The census and returns t>f 1803 states the produce of com to be as foUows, 
reduced to hectolitres and quarters ; viz., 

* HectolitrsB. Imperial Quarters. 

Wheat 17,060,000 3,864,350 

Barley 8,321,000 2,860,343 

Rye ^ . 5,626,000 1,933,935 

Oats, mme, rice, &c. . . 3,619,000 1,243,284 

Total .... 34,726,000 11,901,912 

Statement of the quantity of Wheat and other sorts of Grain, which, in an average of 
Five Years, from 1834 to 1838, has been produced in the principal agricultural Pro- 
'*virices of Spain, calculated from the Amount of Tithes paid during that period. 


OBSERVATIONS. 

Producoft a surpluii, sent to Catalonia. 

Ditto ditto, of about | exported through Santander. 

Ditto ditto, for Valencia and Murcia. 

Require a largo aurplua, which ia anpplied by Toledo and La 
Mancha. 

Produeea a aurplua, exported through Santander. 

Deficiency supplied by La Mancha and Castile. 

Ditto, and supplied by Albacete and Cuenca. 

Surplus of }, sent to Andalusia and Madrid. 

Defioiency supplied by La Mancha and Toledo. 

Surplus sent to Santander for exportation. 

Deficiency supplied by Albacete and Cuenca. 

Calculating five Castilian Fanegals to be equivalent to eight Winchester 
I^ushels, 36,220,G40 fanegas are equal to 57,953,104 bushels, or 7,494,138 Win- 
chester quarters. From the concealment of quantity, and irregularity in the 
returns of Tithes,«it may be fairly reckoned tiiat the produce of grain is one- third 
more tl\|m the above. There are no rejurns existing from Catalonia, Galicia and 
Estremadura. 

The foregoing, even admitting that one-third more is raised annually, exhibits 
but a wretched account of the produce of corn in Spain; especially when it is 
estimated that Catalonia does not produce more than one-third bf the quantity 
consumed in that province. The truth is, however, that the Spaniards, like the 
Sicilians* substitute chestnuts, fruits, and other easily produced or obtainable articles 


PROVINCES. 

1 Castilian 
Fanegan. 

Arragon 

Avila 

Albacete and Cuenca 

Cordova 

Grenada 

Taeii 

4.112,00« 

1,2^,800 

7, 229,620 
640,8001 

750.000 V 

510.000 ) 
3AOO,OO0 

M adrid 

750^000 

Murcia 

Mancha and Toledo 

Seville 

Salamanca 

Segovia 

Vitiladolid 

Valencia ...... 

1/141,110 
8,525,000 
840,100 
1,770.4101 
• 1,087,880 > 
2,774.800 J 
1.074,120 



Total Fanegaa.. 

36,220,640 
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to a great extent^ for bread. Of the agriculture of the respective provinces, we 
tnay briefly sum iip with the following observations. c 

The provinces of Biscay are, in the arable districts, cultfivated with tolerable 
sk^j and although Biscay and Guipuscoa do not produce sufficient for the con- 
sumption of the inhabitants, Aiava yields a surplus. The soil is generally 
clayey, and ploughed with oxen, or broken up as smoothly as garden ground 
by the simple instrument called the laya. The ashes of brushwood is used as a 
manure for wheat or barley. The agricultural people of Biscay live chiefly in 
Caserios of 6 or 8 houses, and generally occupy and cultivate their own lands. 
Prep^iring charcoal and smelting iron is, next to agriculture and pasturage, their 
chief employment. Wheat, barley, oats, some maize and fruits, are grown ; and 
some wines of good q^iality ard made in the Biscayan provinces. 

In Navarrb, pasturage is extensively followed, and more corn of different 
kinds is raised than is sufficient for the inhabitants, but agriculture is still in a 
rude and neglected state. The crops are wheat, make, barley,* ogts, henyi^ 
flax, some little oil, and liquorice. There are some distilleries. Forests of 
excellent oak, chestnut, and pine,.Along the sides, and in the valleys of the Pyren- 
nees. Salt mines abound. 

In Asturias, the climate is mild along the sea-coast, and cold in the moun- 
tains. Some cattle bred in this part of Spain are drove 'for sale into Castile. 
Little wheat is grown. Chesnuts are plentiful, and used for food. Some vines 
are cultivated, from which a little bad wine is made. There still remain forests 
of oak, chestnuts, and beech. 

In Galicia, pasturage and agriculture are followed, but the latter is in a 
rude and almost neglected state ; and although some of the produce of agricul- 
ture is sent to other provinces, the quantity is of little importance. 

In Leon, there is a considerable supply of corn produced and exported to 
the northern parts of Spain, and to Santander. Ihis province has extensive 
pasture, but irrigation is neglected. Maize, wheat, flax, spices, &c., are cul- 
tivated. 

In both Old and New CAirriLE pasturage is more attended to than agricul- 
ture ; yet the produce is so far su^cient* for the consumption of the inhabitants^ 
that some corn is exported to Valencia, Estremadura, and Grenada. 

In Estremadura, the soil is described as. so fertile, that, according to Minano, 
it should yield sufficient corn for one-third of the population of Spi^n ; but 
agriculture is more neglected than in any other province, and jiasturage sub- 
stituted. Four millions of sheep, besides herds of swine, are said to be driven 
annually from other parts to feed during winter on the plains of Estremadura* 
Its produce of tom is far from sufficient for its consumption. 

Grenada. — In this celebrated province, the extraordinary care bestewed 
by^the Moors on agriculture and irrigation has not been altogether eradicated^ 
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by the despotism which attempted the complete expulsion of that intelligent and 
industrious race. The truth is^ that their emulsion from Spiun was very far from 
complete. The gresi body of the most obscure, or agricultural. Moors, remained 
in the*country, and either in reaUty or feignedly embraced the Romish faith. 
Wine and oil are the principal articles prodpced, above ,the consumption^ in 
this once fertile province, which does not now produce sufficient com for the 
population. 

In Abbagok, although agriculture Is very defective, there is a small surplus 
of grain produced, and the pasti^res feed nearly 2,0b0,000 sheep, and a few 
homed cattle. There are still some forests of oak, beech, &c. 

In Andalusia, com cultivation is also in a backward state; but its wines of 
Xeres are thb best, at least the most known in loreign countries. The horses 
are also the best in Spain. Cotton and the sugar-cane will thrive as well as 
they do in more southerly climates ; but the country being parcelled out in vast 
estates, pastujage is extensively followed in consequence. 

^ VALErffcrA. — ^This province is naturally the most fertile in Spain, yet it does 
not produce su£Gicient corn for even the scanty consumption of its inhabitants. 
Its plain, from thirty to forty miles broad, extending south of the mountains to 
the sea, yields all kinds of grain, including rice and maize, and vegetables and 
fruits. The orange, the mulberry, the vine, and other delicious fruits, all 
thrive. Two crops, or even three, in the year are produced ; but all industry is 
in a deplorably backward state in this beautiful country. Rice is the most 
valuable grain crop raised. The cultivation of the white mulberry, once said 
to be the source of great profit, has greatly diminished. 

Barilla, which was produced formerly to the extent of 300,000 lasts per 
annum, is reduced to one-tenth of that quantity. The produce of raisins sent 
chiefly to England has alone increased. In every other respect agriculture has 
retrograded; and during tjje years 1840 and 1841, at least 20,000 agricultural 
labourers left Valencia for Algiers. The stock of sheep is small. 

Catalonia has been described as the best cultivated province of Spain : 
this remark holds only true in respeM to certairntracts ; for the whole province 
does not produce one- third part of its consumption. Yet the Catalans are re- 

B C • 

^inarkably industrious; and in that respect differ greatly from the general charac- 
ter of the Spanish^ people. Catalonia has also been exempted from the odious 
Alcavala tax. The cultivation of rice is proliibited on account of its unhealthi- 
nes^s. itrrigation is generally followed ; *and W'ater for that purpose is even 
drawn from wells by a kind of machine. The soil is light, and ploughed frequently 
by no more than two small oxen. 

Nearly the whole of the south of Spain is eminently adapted Jor the growth 
of rich products — wines, olive-oil, grain of all kinds. Oranges, figs, lemons, 
limes, aknonds, end various nuts, raisins ; apples, pears, mulberries, borrila, 
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and various vegetablofi, edible gourds, and frmfea, are the most congenial pro- 
ducts. . ^ ^ 

Formerly thefimportation pf foreign coin was admitted; 4nd in the year 1818, 
the latest of authentic imports on record, theiPe were imported 1,032,584 quintals 
of wheat, 60,768 qls. of barley, «343, 334 qls. of beans, 10,197 qls* of haricots, 
13,739 qls. of peas, 3372 qls. of lentils, 14,008 qls. of rye, 14,367 qls. of Indian 
corn: — 4 quintals being equal to one English quarter — and 9038 sacks and bar- 
rels of flour. All imported from the iflack Sea, the Levant, Sicily, and Italy. 
Importation of foreign com being now prohibited, and a monopoly of the 
supply for Catalonia has been granted to the other pf ovipces. 

Among the causes of the defective state of Span\^h agriculture are the 
tenures of land. Tfee unaliAiable indivisible Mayorazgos are considered as 
having, for a long period, comprised, including the property of the church, about 
three-fourths of the territorial surface of Spain., 

The Mayorazgos are of different tenures ; viz., r 

First, Agnacion Rigorosa, which strictly limits the succession to males, in 
the direct line, to the exclusion gf females. 

Second, Agnacion Artificiosa^ by which the male heirs in the direct line first 
succeed ; and failing them, the males next in degree of the female line. 

Third, Agnacion de Masculinidad, restricting the succession to the males and 
females of the male line. ^ 

Fourth, La Regular^ by which males and females inherit ; the sons first, the 
daughters next, and then in the form of collateral line. 

Fifth, La Saltuaria, which requires personal qualities and conditions, laid 
down by the founder of the mayorazgos, without reference to descent. 

Property held in mayorazgo can in no way be alienated in favour of child, 
wife, or widow, and is even more closely bound up than the Scottish Tailziesj 
which they resemble. Viudadad^ or small allowance to widows, is a very pre- 
carious aliment. 

The Mesta is another great, although secondary cause of the neglect of ag^- 
culture. This is the name of a*' great incorporated company of nobles, ecclesias- 
tical chapters, persons in power, jand members of ‘monasteries^ who were authcv- 
rised to feed their flocks, at scarcely any expence, on all the pastures of the* 
kingdom; and have almost an impe;*ative special code of laws ^Leyes y Ordenen-- 
zas de la Mesta) for maintaining their originally usurped privileges. It^olds its 
courts, and has numerous Alcaldes, Entregadors, Quadnlliers, Achagueros, and 
other law officers. Within the last five years, the Mesta has possessed about 
half the sheep in Spain. — See Jovellanos^ La Borde, Fa^re, and Minano. 

If we consxlet^e backward state ol agriculture in Spain, the indolence of 
the rural population, the great numbers who are otherwise employed than in hus- 
bandry, and the preference given to pastoral occupation over that of tillage, we 
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may conclude that^ for a Iwg pciiod^^there will be little 4f any surplus of grain 
raised in this kingdom, although tHe *greater part of most of its provinces are so 
eminently adapted for the growth o&aU kinds of grtun.-^See Prices of Grain and 
Misceflaneous Statements hereaft^ 

WINES OF SPAIN. 

The soil and climate of Spain are highly favourable to the cultivation of the 
vine, and in Postlethwaite’s edition of Savary’s Commercial Dictionary, the 
quality of the wines of Spain, like that of the other products of the country, is 
extolled far beyond any merit which they possessed at that period, and certainly 
above what their genqral Equality at the present time deserves. The grapes 
which are produced on Jbhe vines, trained as espaliers in Andalusia, grow in large 
bunches ; and those on the vines which are stunted in their height by clipping, 
are also of good quality, but generally the vines are neither skilfully cultivated 
nor the grapes well gathered. The wines are prepared in a dirty, slovenly and 
ir^perfect manner : the fine and clear wines of Xeres however excepted. Those 
of Benicarlo, Malaga, Alicante, and Rota, being also prepared with more care, 
are of tolerably fine quality. The red {hiackstrap) cargo wines of Spain, chiefly 
Catalonian, are strong rough imitations of Oporto wines, and often used to 
aduHerate the latter. They are also sold as port in various places, and drunk as 
such by those who prefer strong to pure and wholesome wine. They are also 
exported to Cette and Bordeaux to fortify French wines. Xeres is the centre of 
the wihes so well known as sherry. The large wine magazines of Xeres, like 
those of Marsala, are all above ground ; and warmth and not coolness appears to 
be most favourable for the preparation or ripening of the sherry and Madeira 
wines. The best vineyards in the district of Xeres, and of which only good 
wines are made, are all on the slopes of hills or banks. The total area is estimated 
at from about 11 to nearly 12,000 English acres. The produce is not well known, 
and the ij^ferior sherries aAj adulterated with a wine called rnoguer, produced in 
other place&,\qhiefly on the banks of the Quadalquivar. The sherry wines are 
kept in immense" caak^r tuns, from which they are drawn off into butts of 105 
imperial gallons, or inro^^^maUer casks for exportation. The finest wines re- 
quire no more than from halr^gdlon to a gallon of good brandy, and a very 
small quantity of sweet sherry/' ^ P W a r ii riy ^e, or of Amontillado^ is also added. 
Amontillado is a icmarkably dry wine, made, of grapes not quite ripe, or in imi- 
tation of the fine dry wines of Montil^^ near Cordova ; it is the purest of all 
Spanish wines and keeps without any admixture of braiq^. Brown sherries 
are usually produced by boiling down other wines until of a dajrk colour, and 
mixing a sufficient quantity of the Iqtter will give the required shade to the 
pale sherries. The wines of Xeres are expend chiefly from Mary^s, and 
from<!adiz, and, with others which are passed under the same name, are those of 
, the growth of* iSpain, which are most known in other countries.— See Cadiz. 

VOL. ' *60 
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The dry and sweet wines of the districts of Malaga follow next in the quality 
of wines exported from Spain, and the first, resembling sherry, is supposed to be 
sold generally as such. The richest Malaga wine is the s^eet lagrmas made 
much in the same manner as Tokay from the juice, which oozes without pressure, 
from* the ripe grapes ^hung up in^nets or in hunches. The produce of Malaga 
wines is estimated at near 40,000 pipes, of which about tw'O-thirds is said to be 
exported. — See Trade of Malaga hereafter. 


CHAPTER VIII. 

MINES OF SPAIN. 

Spain, wliich lias from the time of the Romans downwards been renowned for 
her mineral wealth, has not become either rich or pow^erful from thei' possession 
of every variety of mineral in her European dominions, nor from the gold and 
silver which slie has drawm in suSh enormous quantities from America. 

The silver and lead mines lately discovered in the Sierra Almagrera, in Ah 
meira, near the borders of Murcia, are described as remarkably rich, and a large 
amount of British and some Spanish capital has recently been invested in w6rk- 
ing them. The return, if the accounts be not exaggerated, yield large profits. 

Iloppensack, in his account of the mines of Spain, which he investigated in 
1780, states the average amount of produce as follows ; viz., 


Mercury 

Kilogrammes. 

900,000 value 

Francs. 

4,500,000 

Lead 

1,600,000 „ 

800,000 

Iron 

9,000,000 

1,800,000 

Copper 

15,000 

30,000 

Antimony 

300, (XfX) 

540,000 

Zinc 

125,000 

50,000 


Total . . . . . . 

Or . . ^ . 

7,720,000 
£ 308,800 


Coal and iron is found in many parts of Spain. The latter is chiefly minejjl 
and smelted in the Basque provinces ; where the ore in some parts, especially * 
of Somorrostro, yields one-third of good iron. The iron oje of Mondragon 
yields 40 per cent. ^ 

la Navakue there are several iron mines, one of*copper; and rock salt, 
marble, jasper, &c., abound. 

In Leon there is some iron smelted and made into hardware. 

In Aruag^ there are neglected mines of gold, silver, lead, copper, nitre, 
and alum, One salt mine is extensively wrought. . 

Jin As^ruRiAs coal is dug up and copper and iron, &c., is said to be found. 
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In Andalusia i^nd Valencia there are mines of gold, silver, lead, copper, 
iron, quicksilver, arsenic, coal, and antimony, &c. : all long neglected, except the 
lead mines of Adra, near Malaga. At present there is said to Ije a general mining 
mania in Spain. — See Miscellaneous Statements. 

The Quicksilver mines of Almaden in La Mancha .are v^ry productive. 
England receives a great part of their produce ; and the quantity sent from 
Spain for purifying the precious metals to America has at all times been sup- 
plied nearly altogether by the mines of Almaden. 

Catalonia abounds in mineral riches. Coal in great plenty in the Pyre- 
nees — copper, lead, zinc, manganese, cobalt, nitre, zinc, &c., in other places. 
Cordova is described aj a mountain of salt. Marble is aliundant. 


CJIAPTER IX. 

FINANCES OF SPAIN. 

No country in Europe has less natural pretensions to be involved in financial 
difficulties than Spain. Notwithstanding the enormous treasures plundered from 
the native princes, and drawn from the mines of America,* and the natural riches of 
her home dominions, Spain appears to have been at all times in a state of fiscal 
poverty; and latterly she has, with ample means, utterly disregarded the solemn 
obligation to pay the interest of the money borrowed upon the guarantee of 
her national property and credit. 

Under the reign of Ferdinand and Isabella, the revenues of the monarchy 
were composed of, 

1. The lands forming the private domain of the kings. 

2. The ground-rents ; a kind of feudal tax imposed on the ijihabitants of conquered 
provinces. 

3. Del ranso fonsadera y^«mancria ; pecuniary rent, which was in lieu of the military 
service, which the inliahitants Averc bound to give tlieir prince. 

4. Del yantar ; a tax destined to pay the expenses of tlio royal table, and Avhich fell 
to the lot of the towns where the court remained whilst travelling. 

5. Portazgos, harcages y montazgos ; Hull-tax impesed on the highways and rivers, in 
return for the military assistance given by the crown to merchants and travellers. 

/ 6. The forera ; poll-tax imposed on the non-noWe inliahitants or peasants. 

7. La martiniegay raarzaga ; contribution of the same origin. 

8. Las juderias; poll-tax on the Jews. 

Morerias ; poll-tax imposed on the Moors. 

10. ^ dime ; established by the Moors^ consecrated and applied to the use of the 
<!onnmunity in the territories conijuered by the opaniai'ds. 

11. La Santa cruzoda ; produce of religious alms for sustaining the war against the 

infidels. * 

* During the eighty years ending 1619, it is stated in Postlethwaite’s Commercial Dictionary^ 
vol. ii., p, 7 q|j tliat the value brought to Spain, as registered at Seville, waoh^’^ides all private 
five thdiisund millions (.'5,000,000,000) in gold, silver, pearls, jewels, and other merchan- 
dize :’**but thLs, as well as all other accounts of the precious metals imported from America, we 
consider d&ubtful. The amount of treasure must, however, from the number of vessels eniplQ|(ed 
Ml carrying it, have been enormous. 
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12. Las tercias, the ninth part of the produce of the eodetdastical tithes* 

13. The Customs. 

1 4. Pedidos y nionedas, ordinaiy impositiozis yoted by the Cortcj. 

15. The salt mines of the kingdom. ^ ^ 

16. La Alcavaia, duty of ten per cent on the value of every article sold. 

* To the ordinary taxes^ the catholic kings added the produce of the four ^and com- 
manderies of the mUitaAry orders, to '^hom the pope conferred the perpetual right of in- 
vestiture. 

According to a report of the Council of Finances, the revenue of tlie monarchy, 
under the reign of Ferdinand and Isabella, amounted to the sum of 347,689,604 millions 
of maravedis, and under Charles IV. and Feimnand Vll. and the constitutional govern- 
ment, as follows, viz. : 

ORDINARY RECEIPTS. 


CHARLES IV.— 17U9. 

reals Tenmi. 

Ordinary rents, including custotas 87.207.705 

Kents of tobacco, salt, stamps. &c 143.1 1.'>.880 

rrovincial rents 140.003,205 

Fart levied by the state on the ecclesiastical 

tithe 38,603,658 

ProprioB y arbitrios 12.723,807 

Afiestraagos 1,483.429 

Lottery 2,724,303 

C lUtributiuns of Catalonia, of Arragnn, of Va- 
lencia. and of Majorca 33,661.569 


Total 459^113,826 


FERDINAND VII.— U16. 

reals rellon. 

Ordinary rents, customs and duty on wool in- 


eluded 136,000,000 

Provincial rents 142,000,000 

Tobacco, salt, stamps, Ac 172,000,000 

Tithes, cFJzada, and subsidy of the clergy 75,500.004) 

Lottery 12,707,820 

Contribution of the provinces of the ancient , * 

crown of Arragon,..* I* 45,500^0 

Mtestrasgos 4.402,504 

Divers other revenues 7.673,216 


Total 595,783,540 

Expences of collection 1 87 .099.603 


Net produ^. 402,320.784 


CONSTITUTIONAL GOVERNMENT. 


1821. reals vellon. ) 

Ordinary contributions 125,000,000 

Tithes and clerical subsidy 45,000,000 

ABsiguatiuiis on the bishoprics 8,000,000 

Customs 80,000.000 

City-tolls appropriatid to the treasury 27,000,000 

Cruzada ami iudulto quadragesimal 17,500,000 

Post-fflice 10,000,000 

JjOttery 10,000,000 

Tobacco, salt, &c 86,000,000 

Divers other revenues 7,000,000 


Total 416,000,000 


1822-1823. reals vellon. 

Territorial imposition 150,000,000 

Imposition on consumption 100,000,000 

Customs . • 60,0(81,000 

Tax on the clergy 10,000,000 

Cruzada 12,000,000 

Tobacco, salt, and stamps 100,300,000 

Tax cm house 20,000.000 

Patents 25,000,000 

Lottery 14,000,000 

Lanzas (tax on titled nobility) 8,000,000 

Divers other revenues 4,500.000 

Post-office 10,000.000 

Colonial subsidies.^. 10 , 000,000 


Total 532,800,000 


Statement showing the Revenues and Expenditure of the Monarchy of Spain, since the 

reign of ^hilip III. 


PRIOR REIGNS. 

Ordinary 

Revenues. 

Philip III 

realrt vellon. 

97,376,000 

401,340,707 

88,000,000 

360,538,440 

637,545,372 

Philip IV 

Charles 1 1 

Ferdinand \ l 

Charles III 


Expenditures PRIOR REIGNS, 
reals vellon. 

132,42^),750 ICharles IV. 

182,515.916 Ferdinand Vli., first restora- 

192,902,0(]M „ tion 

331,018 398 'Constitutional govemmtot .... 
865, 1 7 1 .735 Ferdinand, second restoration 


Ordinary 

Revenues. 

Iceals vellon. 
I 550,697,975 

390.027.384 
532,800, 000 
450.000.000 


Expenditure/.* 

rea's vellon. 
2.729,799,168 

(Tl 3,973,600 
658.813.322 
430.000,1)00 
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STATEBfENT of th© Public Debt of Spain, decreed on the 18th March, 1808, to be due by 
the Nation at the time of the invasion of the French Armies, 


Juro* 

AlcavalMt combined 

Sold charge* 

Ordinary 

Iiidemntdea for ▼arinua taxea.. 
Dowry of the child, Don Pedro. 

Debt* of Philip V 

Renta under Ferdinand VI. ... 
Vale* realea (reign of Charlenj 

Hi. and IV.) 

Property a<dd by the atate be- 
ranging to monaateriea and 
pioua building*, interest atl 

8 per cent 

Loan* made in Holland 

ditto at Paris 


i— — ditto national, negotiated' 
from 1781 to 1805 


Deposits, which the atate han| 
' made use of 


Capitals.' 


reala Tellnn. 
1,260,681.5651 
105.518,867 
43,307.901 
43,880,518 
250,000,000 
30,000,000 
88,552,547 
91,671,055 

1,889,867,152 


y, 863.476,402 
2G(M)00,000 
31,750,000 
f 20,000,000 
j 50,000,000 
I l.V), 000,000 
I 32,000,000 


Annual 

Interests. 


reals Tellon. 
17,152,733 

^ 6,000,000 

6,608.327 

937,500; 

I 2,750,311 
75,311.000! 


Loans on delegation of tAiatj 
branch of rerenne, called 

• Temporalidadcs* 

Loan oil revenue of tobacco.... 

• from Canillejas 

• for construction of £a>j 

curial. 

Securities. ....••...y.... ••• 

Life-rents - 


loa 


Perpetual rents 

]To the company called 

Cincogremioa* 

SiTo tho bank of St. Charlcii. . . 
17,144,000| Loan for the canal of Tauste. 

To the company of the Philip 

pines 

I For army functionaries 


60,131,056: 


25,061.708: 


83,000,0001 1,200,000| 


Total. 


Capitals. 


reals vellon. 


Irealli vi^loi 


30,537,065 

200,000,000 

31,224l 

300,000 

3,703,172 

93.000. 000 
73,822.618 

91.000. 000 

108,216,456 
262.622,7 1 7 
21,167.828 

43,726.912 

66.717,027, 


6,876,390,675 


Annual 

Interists. 


916,128 

6,024,701 

1,240 

9,000 

111,093 

13,777,674 

2.750,311 

’4,892,834 

13.131,335 

846,713 

2,186.345 

3,335,881 


250,909,952 


Statement showing the accumulated debt in consequence of arrears due and not paid. 


INTERIOR DEBT. 

Sums due up to 1818 (official documents). 

reals vellons. 


Interests of the juros 258,489,780 

D'tis/ of divers loans 529,345,680 

Ditioof loans anteiiorto the year 1781 19,840 

Ditto of Canilleja loans 9,000 

Ditto of life-rents 1 63.225,088 

Ditto of rent* on tobacco 72,997,709 

Ditto of depuaita i2,0(M),000 

Ditto of the temporalidade* 75,133,198 

Ditto to the gremios 89,186,194 

Ditto to the bank 230, 131, 3.34 

Ditto of valeardale* and obratf-piiia 1,771.462,000 

Ditto of diver* other credit* 22,531,705 

Ditto on remittance 303,358,810 

Ditto on the loan fur the canal of Arragnn. . . . 8,467,130 


Carried forward... 3,536,857.468 


real* vellonf^. 

Brought forward 3,536,357,468 

From 1818 to 18.33. 

Amount of accumulated interests during 15 
years, ou the capital of debts existing and 
acknowledged in 1820 (approximative cal- 
culation) 4,135,351,453 

Interests on the capital of loans made by 
government, the c(«mmunities,and prnviiii et>, 

during the war with Napoleon 1,385,000,000 

Interests on the capital of debta made by the 

first restoration 130,000,000 

Interests on the capital of the coiifiticationB 
and sequestrations suffered by the consti- 
tutionals, and to whom an indemnity is due 1 50,C 00,000 


Total 9,336,708,922 

EXTERIOR DEBT. 

Amount of 10 years of arrears on the cransti- 
tutional loans 811,493,374 


Grand Total 10,148,202,296 


The constitutional period added to the public debt the following burdens : 
Bonds for loans contacted in Holland by the government of reals vellon. 

Charles IV. ^ . 174,356,000 

Interests on the said loans . . ..... 89,631,418 

Loan from the Spanish merchants . . a ... 72,397,500 

Loan negociated with Loffite, at Paxis, to cover the dehcaency of 

the year 1820 ......... 256,800,000 

Interest and bonus due for the same . * . . . . 43,200,000 

Loan called national^ 1821, begun in §pap and completed abroad 140,000,000 
Loans contracted hi 1822 and 1823 . . < . . . 400,000,000 


Sterling £ 


lyl75,384,918 

12,243,593 
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Statement of the Loans mado^ and the Bents issued by the Royal Government 

since 1823. 


(» 



CAPITAL. 

INTEREST.^ 

Cueduarti loan 

Ferp«tua1 rent iasued r.t ParU.i • 

Perpetual rent issued at Amsterdam.. 

l>ebt owing to France 

English indemnities ^ 

Rent of 3 per cents 

Debt put uif, from the voluntary conyersioii of the 
loans of the Curtos 1 

Total 1 

rt'als vcllnn. 

1 76,00(1,000 
507,600,000 

460.000. 000 

300.000. 000 
60,000,000 

GCG,666,6<}G 

480.000, (^0 

francs. 

41.000. 000 
136,682,000 
U.V>IH),(H)0 

80.000. 000 
15,000,000 

IGG>6G6,66G 

120,000,000 

reals vellon. 
24,700,000 
30,!KJU,0(H) 
27,000,000 
10,000,000 
3,000,000 
20,000,000 

720,000 

francs. 

6.175.000 
7,747,777 

6.750.000 

4.000. 000 

750.000 

5.000. 000 

180.000 

2,649,266,666 

677,44 «,6ti6 

122,410.000 

30,602,777 


ArrRO^TiMATiVE Statement of the amount of the Spanish Publilc Debt, on the 31st De- 
cember, 1833. „ 


' 

CAPITAL. 

INTEREST. 

DEBT BKARINO INTEKEST. 

Debt prior to 18 March, IK '8 

reals vellii:i. 
C,K7(J.3v*fi,675 
200,000,000 

1 087 STM 

francs. 
f,7 19,099. 165 
50,000,000 

reals vellon. 
250,909,952 
10,000,000*^ 

francs. 
62,724 9H8 
2,5(K),0(J0 
c. d 


Constitutional loans, deduction made from the 5th 
convert 

Loans of tlio 2(1 restoration 

2,649, 26<>,G(;G 
320,00l\(inil 
, GO, 000,1)1)0 

1(1,000,01)0 

296,104,892 

677.’i4k’,666 

122,’410'0()0 

30,622.777 

4,ooo.o(;o 

750,000 

Ofalia certificates ( English debt) 

French inilt-uiuiiies, levied by the goverument, in 

15,000,000 

3 " 000,000 

2,000,000 

Cl( aring of the junto de reemplaasos, deduction 
made ot 90 millions included in the valuation of 


23,00u,.5(t5 

•> 

DEBT NOT CLEARED. 

Aniount of reiiiittaiines, arrears of pay, indemni- 
ties and general expenditure of the war of inde- 
pendence 



Amount of indemnities due for confiscations and 
spoliations undergone by the citizens since 1815 

DEBT WITHOUT INTEREST. 

Amount of arrears of pulilic debt 

500.000. 000 

10,148,202,296 

495,630,985 

900.000. 000 

500 000 000 

125,000,000 

2,537,050,574 
123,655,213 
225 000 (MJO 

25,000,000 

0,250,000 

Unsettled debt of treasury, prior to 18 March, 1808 
Ditto of tiie 1 St restoration 



Ditto of the constitutional government and of 2d 
restoration ,, ,,,, 

125 000 000 



RECAPITULATION. 

Total of inscrii»ed and cleared debt 

1 2 064,475 6>5I 

1 O'tl 11 Oil 

580,316,175 

148.104,270 

31,000,000 

Ditto of debt not cleared ,,, , 

3,800,000 000 

000 

Ditto of debt without interest 

12,’o43i^33’281 

3,010,705,81,’ 


^and Total of Public Debt on 31 December, 1833 

27,908,308,932 

0,9:>2,02 1,750 

704 ,.346, 175 

179,104.270 


If the above statement approximates to a correct exhibition of the national debt of 
Sj)ain, tlie total amount due on the Slst of December, 1833, was 270,080,878/. sterling; 
and the annual interest 7,1 54, 170/. sterling. Hecent semi-official statcineuts are grcjatly at » 

variance with the above account ; that is, if the debt (three-sevenths of the whole) not * 
bearing interest, be included. See statement of debt for 1841-2, hereafter. 
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Estimate of the Value of Lands, Properties, and Immoveables, which composed the actual 
Public Domain of the Spanish Nation in 1833. 


■A ... 

1. 

• 

CAPITAL. 

• U E V li 

N U E. 


reals vellon. 

francs. j 

reals vellon. 

francs.^ 

Palaces, woods, and farms of the crown, not in- 
eluded In the civil list .1 

120,000,000 

3,000,000 

• 2,00^000 

• • 

500,000 

Lands and immoveables belonging to the proprios 

3,000,000,000 

750,000,000 

102,000,000 

2.5,500,000 

Baldios and rualeugos, 12,000,000 of funegAda<<, at 
300 reals 

3,000,000,000 

900,000,000 

1,800,000 

450,000 

Lauds, meadows, and immoveables, called con- 
cegiles, 4,123,000 fanegadas at KOO reals 

2,531,400,000 

033,000,000 ) 

70,032.000 

19,008,0 0 

Lands and mostrenens 

' 1(.., 000,000 

25,000,000 ) 

Commanderies of military orders 

700,000,000 

173,000,000 

3,000,000 

750,000 

Properties of the house of Alba 

40,000,000 

10,000,d00 

1,600,000 

400 000 

The ralley of Alcudia 

12,00(b000 

3,000,000 

420,000 

10.5,000 

Properties of the inquisition 

iffo,oun,ooo 

4‘i,2C(),(K>0 

6,762,600 

I,»43,l.50 

The Albufera of Valencia 

30,000,000 

7,500,000 

000,000 

225,000 

Lead-mines of Linares s. 

210,000,000 

52,.500,000 

11,000,000 

2,J’50,000 

Quicksilver mines of Almadeu 

210,000.000 

M,0UU,()()0 

8,000,000 

2,()(M),000 

Copper mines of llio Tiutn a 

29,002,000 

7, 270,. '>00 

250,000 

(>.'>,000 

Patrimonio real <X Catalonia, Arragon, Valencia, 
and Mallorca 

80,000,000 

20,000,000 

2,400,000 

600,000 

Edifices and dependencies of the royal suppressed 

manufactories 

Wood of Segura a..... 

20,000.000 

6.000,000 

5,000,000 

1,500.000 

180,000 

4.50,000 

National forests y. 

]00,(K)0,000 

25,000,000 

3,000,000 

750, (M)0 

Public granaries (pnsitos) 

40,000,000 

10,()t)0,000 

2,000,000 

600,000 

tlHiials, being consj^-ucted 

04,000,000 

24,000,000 

2,600,000 

6.50 000 

jisidges, roads, aqueducts, and cdiiices of t],e na- 
oon 

1,000,000,000 

250,000,000 

2,500,000 

62.5,000 

To bo deducted fur services given to the proprios 
to the communities and adiuiniatratious of xuos- 
trencus and positos 



226,444,600 

182,032,000 

66,771,150 

45, .500, 000 

Disposable total 

12,070,548,000 

3,02.5,036,500 

44,412,600 

11,271,10.5 

Sterliug money 

;<:’12,1(L>,:)46 


1 J6r4;>0.8.{4 


,Tii respect to tlie valuations made of the properties possessed by tlie Spanish clergy, it 
appears from the oflicial documents obtained by the government in 1740, for the impo- 
sition of direct taxes, that the clergy as well secular as regular, that is to say the cathe- 
drals, colleges, ecclesiastical benefices, abbeys, monasteries, and eonvents of . either sex, pos- 
sessed an annual revenue arising from lands, houses, herds of cattle, and other patrimonial 
rents and dues of 859,806,257 reals. The greater part of the herds, as well as the 
capital invested by the several monastical orders in agricultural industry, having been lost 
to the proprietors during the war with Napoleon, as well as in consecpience of the eccle- 
siastical refoiins made, the above annual revenue was reduced about 150,806,257 reals; 
which would make the actual revenue, without augmenting it at all for the increased value 


of farms and rents, amount to the sum of rls. vcl. 700,000,000 
Accoi’ding to the committee' of the Cortes of 1825 
the annual produce of the ecclesiastical tithes 
amounted to ...... . 

Produce of ccclesijistical tax called Santa- Chaizada . 

Property of the Jesuits already applied to the public 
, debt by Charles VI., but suhsequeiitly reiir^- 
' bursed by Ferdinand to the order, may be valued 
at ........ . 

Produce of ecclesL^tical tax called Voto de San- 
tiago, to ....... . 

Produced ecclesiastical t^x called primicia * ? 

The revenue of immoveables belonging to pious and 
charitable establishments ..... 

Edifices, such as monasteries, convents, churches, 
and other religious places, given at the rate of 3 per 
cent of their value, an amount of ... 


175,000,000 frs. 


Total . 


342,919,223 

= 85,729,555 

20,000,000 

5,000,000 

5,000,000 

= 1,250,000 

20 , 000,000 

= 5,000,000 

60,000,000 

= 15,000,000 

60,000,000 

= . ]5,oog,ooo 

19,610,700 

4,902,450 

[,247,529,923 

336,982,005. 

. 

£ 13,479,280 
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The property of the Jesuits, and that of which they had the control in tihe jdm ef 
Ferdinand I., consisted of — 1st. The property which has belooj^ed to the chursh (los Tem- 
poralidades). In this category are included the colleges and prerincial estahHshineiits. 
2d. The church property called Colegiata de San Isidro, and that Wnich formerly bdonged 
to los estudios rcalcs. The coUegiate church of San Isidro was endowed by an- act exe- 
cuifed®in the name of Charles III. on the 2nd of December, 1786. This endowment 
included the foUoVing properties; viz.^ 

Reals. 


45 Villas, worth • 1,428,308 

32 Houses in Madrid . . • • • • • • 3,898,01 1 

19 Censos .......... 1,606,680 

12 Capitals in 45 grcmios . . . .^ . . . • 1,328,027 

Revenues at 2 per cent upon fouiidations . . 286,920 

7»Juros . . . . • . . . . I, . . 393,640 

Gifts and lands ^ . 73,336 

Rent of the Imperial College at Naples 5,837,520 

3 Ecclesiastical pennons 5,162,400 

One-half anates de los dignitarioa de Toledo . . . . 1,120,000 

Produce of the vacancies in these dignitaries . . . 1,120,000 

Sums granted by his Majesty . . . . . . 11,986,800 . 

“ — *—l 4 * 

Total of the church property .... 34,001,682 

If to this be added the product of the estudios reales . . . 30,997,800 

Ditto of the temporalidades realms 262,293,233 


Grand total . 


. 327,292,715 

or £3,272,927 ' 


The foUowinff are the details of the religious establishments in Spain, during the reign 
of Ferdinand YU. 

The Capuchins possess 132 convents, belonging to both sexes. The order of St. 
Augustin has 196 convents of both sexes. The Recollects, reformed from the order of 
St. Augustin (bare-footed), have 73 convents of both sexes. The barc-footed Cannelites 
hold 106 convents of both sexes. The Reformed Carmelites (bare-footed), 191 convents of 
both sexes. The Trinitarians, 83 convents of both sexes ; the Reformed Trinitarians, 29 
convents. The order of Our Lady of Mercy has tliroughout Spain 97 convents for both 
sexes. The reformed Mercenarios (bare-footed), 41 convents of both sexes. The hospital 
for the poor sick, 58 convents. The regular canons of St. Augustin, 23 convents of both 
sexes, canons and canoncsscs. The order of the canons ot St. Sepulchre has only two 
convents in Arragon. Tlie canons called Premotratenses have 19 convents. The canons 
of the Holy Ghost have 12 convents, 4 of which have canonesscs. Hie regular canons of 
St. Anthony Abbad, 36 convents. The canons of St. George constitute only one 
order and have only one rich convent. The order of the Jesuits possessed, previously 
to their expulsion, 123 convents in^ Spain* and 127 in America., There are 
in Spain about 200 Jesuits, the greater part of whom are resident at Madrid.** 
In the provinces they have a few colleges. On their return to Spain in 1814, the entire 
of their property was not restored, but iit 1822 and 1823 they took possession of all the 
property which they considered as theirs. Tlie congregation of the priests of the Oratoire 
have 2 1 convents, the regular clergy (minors)* 1 5 convents, the •ministering cler^ 6 con- 
vents ; the poor clergy of the Mother of God and of La Scolapia, and the congregatioA of 
the Father of th^ Mission, 4 convents ; the secular clergy (missionaries), 9 convents, ex- 
tremely rich; the religious order of St. Brigada, 5 very rich convents; the Society of 
Mary possess 5 convents ; the total amounting to 2923 convents, including those which 
we mentioned on % former occasion The religious order of St. Francis alone pessesses 
1175 convents, the edifices devoted to public worship amounting to the number of 2§,149. 
Th^ number of individuals belon^g to the . clergy and to the reliriou% orders amounts to 
265,000. In the above list we nave not included the re-estabEshed Jesuits, or the nenu 
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convents {bunded since J787 up to the present day. For instance, the convents of St. 
VinC|Siit 4e ' Paul, of the Salisas Neuvas, and the Solida de la Baloma, at Madrid. It was 
extroiAely difficult tif form an exact calculation of the different revenues of the clergy. 
The follovtihg is, however, an average account drawn up by the Maquis de la Corona, 

two last centuries ^e expenses for constructing and repairing the various con- 
vents amounted to the enormous sum of 6|885,000,000 reals, i. c., 209,0009000 per 
annum.'' * • 

Valuation of the capitals possessed by the Spanish nation in 1832, according to M.M. 
Beramendi, Chone, and Vifron, members of the Junta de Medios,* 


CAPITA L. PRODlfCTS. * 


Territorial and agricultural cuital 68,07 1 ,394,866 

Value of articlff employed in agriculture 3,734,7C4,659 

Capital tmployed in mauuftuiturea and trades 6,167,28: ,63.3 

Value of houses 17,495,770,060 

Capital employed in salaries. 650,000,000 

■ do. in servants’ wages 95,800,000 

represented by the profelsions of physic, law, 

church* patronage, usher, Ac 860,000,000: 

- possessed by trade . 6,OOa,(KN),OOo| 

Specie in circulation. 6,473,476,842; 

I Value of tL j monasteries, convents, churches, and other i 

buildings 653,690,000 

Canals being constructed.. 64,336,889| 

Uridges, roc^ aqueducts . 1.000,000,000; 


francs. 

I MOO, 926,731 
1,000,647,446 
1,64.3,581,088 
4,662,602,705 

173.225.000 
25,630,700 

229.190.000 
1,332,500.000 
1,725,181,578 

174,208.385 

17,145.780 

266.500.000 


reals vellon. 

[ 8,572.220,591 

1,356,802,435 

7(M),00(),fl00, 

]9,500,000| 

4,790,000| 

258,000,000 

466,363,516 

321,673,742| 


2,600,000 

30,000,000 


2,284,496,787 

361,587,848 

186,550,000 

6,106,750 

1,276,535 

68,757,000 

124,285.877 

8.5,726,052 


692,900 

7,996,000 


Total. 


i 110,886,526,8891 29, 551, 259.4 13| 11,731,950,284 3,126,564,749 


N.B.— 'There are not included in this statement the capitals represented by the heath and barren land, nor the 
value of the mines not yet worked. 


How far the foregoing statements may be correct or false, we have not the 
means of proving; they are all extracted from official returns made by the Spanish 
government j and they, at least, show that the financial department had, exclu- 
sive of the revenue derived from the oppressive and unequal system of taxation*, 
an enormous property at its disposal ; and which with common wisdom and 
honesty would have easily maintained the national credit of Spain. 

As to the present value of the property of the Spanish government, or the 
amount actually derived^ from the customs and other taxes, w’e have no materials 
on which the public of Europe can place any reliance. 

M. de Mendizabel stated the value of the unsold property in 1840, at 
about 95,780,000/. sterling. The- sales effected since that period, and the 
decreased value of all securities in Spain, have, it is estimated, reduced the amount 
of the disposable property of government to about 60,000,000/., but these esti- 
mates we consider as extremely uncertain. 

' V 

tax ifalcavada y (Aentoi, on all move&bles sold or exchanged ; the provincial taxes, or 
duties on wine, vinegar, oil, and distilled spirits, are levied with inquisitorial rigour ; tiie octroi 
duties on animals ; those on sugar, paper, the capitation tax on peasants and^ citizens (from which 
the nobility are exempt}, — the tercias, or the ninth part of additional titlies, — tiie gaheilcf whicli 
compels the towns and villages to buy a fixed quantity of salt, at a high tax, from the government, 
— theitzazof, or tax to replace military service of troops, which the nohIes,”'ere liable to furnish; 
the tax mendianata, or repayment of half the firet year’s salary to government, of all places of 
charge or dignity, and a tax for seals of titles, commissions, &c. The tax cxciisado is a tithe of 
the rent of the best house in each parish, producing about 3,240,000 francs. 

VOL. II. 6 P 
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The debt of Spaiii^ in January, 1842, is stated to amount to 14,160,968,047 
reals, or 157,344,080/. sterling. Of this debt about 65,000,000/. is only ad- 
mitted to be due to foreigners, the interest of which has not f^een discharged for 
several years. The present gross Mnount of the Spanish revenues is staled to 
range l>etween 9,000,000/. and 10,000,000/. sterling. The above statement does 
not evidently include the amount stated in 1833 as Deht^ without interest (which 
see). 

As to the expenditure we have no cleari.statement, further than that from the 
management of the administration ; it exceeds the income, without paying a real 
towards the interest of the foreign debt of Spain. ^ 

Spam, however, need not, in her financial burdens ot obligations, be con- 
sidered in a desperate condition. She has abundant resources, and re^juires only 
an honest and enlightened administration ; a wise and sound reform of her 
system of customs, laws and duties, and of her direct taxation, to attain, in ten 
years at furthest, from the adoption of such reforms, an independent treasury, 
and the honourable distinction of fulfilling her national obligations. * ^ 


CHAPTER X. 

% 

NAVIGATION AND TRADE OF SPAIN. 

The navigation and commerce of Spain are described as of great extent and 
value as far back as the earliest known periods of history. The Greek and 
Phoenician navigators sailed to and finally colonised Spain, and traded between 
the East and this extensive peninsula : then considered the extreme western 
limit of tlie world. Cadiz is said to have been founded by the Tyrians about 
1000 years before the Christian era. Many other towns, as Valentia, Malaga, 
Cordova, &c., wxre founded by the Greek and Phoenician colonists. The Car- 
thaginians long afterwards established themselves as traders and colonists in 
Spain, the seaports of which, and of the other coasts of the Mediterranean, were, 
in consequence of this trade, in active correspondence with ea(jh other. The 
Vandals and Visigoths afterwards occupied Spain, and subdued, but did not 
extiqiate, or drive out, the former inhabitants, nor yet extinguisK' the commerce 
of the seaports ; for it appears that the Vandals (a. d. 428)^ embarked for Africa, 
and found no difficulty in collecting at Gibraltar a fleet of ships from the otheir 
seaports of Spain, sufficient to transport 80,000 men, with their baggage, arms, 
and provisions. It would also appear that the trade and navigation of the several 
kingdoms of Spaih flourished during the time of the Moors. 

The reigns of Ferdinand and Isabella, of Charles V. and Philip II., a/e He- 
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scribed as Hie great era of Spanish navigation and trade, but although Spain has 
gloried in employing both the discoverer of America> and the conqueror of Mexico, 
we are unable to discover or conclude that Spain was at any period a great com- 
mercial country. Building royal fleets by means of excessive taxation,— granting 
a monopoly of the carrying trade to and from America, and the Philippines, — ex- 
cluding generally the manufactures of foreign countries, — and bringing to Spain 
the gold and silver robbed from the natives of Cuba, Porto Rico, Mexico, and 
Peru, and the precious metals extratied afterwards by slave labour from the 
mines of America,* cannot assu];edly be considered^ extensive, or sound, com- 
merce, t^rhich consists legitimately of a fair interchange of the commodities of 
one country or one pl^e for those of another kind, use, or value. In this sense 
the navigatfon and commerce of the Portuguese was far more important than that 
of Spain. 

The more general accounts transmitted to us of Spanish trade and riches are 
now well ki\own to have been most outrageously exaggerated, Spain, if we except 
Ihe precious stones and the gold and silver treasures of her churches,t retained 
but a comparatively small portion of wealth imported from both the Indies. 

According to the Spanish ofiicial reports, the commerce of Spain with her 
colonial possessions, taking the annual average of the five years previous to 1790, 
amounted in British sterling money to the following value ; viz.. 


Importations from the colonies/ metals 
^ i^Vanous products 


£4,880,000 

2,160,000 


Total Imports £7,040,000 


1 xu a * 1 . 1 • /Spanish products . 

Exported to the Spamsh foreign ditto 

Total Exports 


£2,640,000 

3,000,000 

£5,640,000 


Importation into Spain from foreign countrie8{®y 

, . £5,200,000 

During the year 1792, the imports from foreign countries into Spain, by con- 

* traband or otherwise, are stated to have anfouuted to 714,896,000 reals vellon, 

♦ From the silver mines of Potosi alone, according lo the report of the Minister Laberto de 
Sierra in 1802 (exclusively of the vast suras fraudulently secreted), there was exported to Spain, 
in 246 years, the enormous value, reduced to British sterling money, of nearly 168,000,000/. ; 
and diinng the following years the official acd>uift of gold and silver imported (exclusively of 
sinuggling) from the Spanish colonies, appears enormous ; viz., in 1784, 10,034,000/.; in 1785, 
9,478,400/.; in 1792, 3,862,000/. Humboldt states the average annual produce of the Spanish 
American mines as follows: 1500 to 1545 = 600,0004; 1545 to 1600 = 2,200,0004; 1600 to 
1700 = 3,200,000/. ; 1700 to 1750 = 4,400,0004 ; 1750 to 1803 = 7,060,0004 sterling. 

f None in tlie world exceeded in their internal riches the churches of J^ain The church of 
the Escurial, in 1716, contained 3537 massive retiquaires in silver, in vermeil, or gold, and set 
with precious stones. Tlicsc reUquaires contained 7 whole saints, 107 saints’ heads, 177 saints’ 
arms anJ legs, 346^suinU’ veins, 1400 saints’ thumbs, hngers, and toes, 1500 otlier holy r^Jics of 
. saints ; and the statue of St. Lawrence, w'eighiiig 450 lbs. of silver, and 1 8 lbs of gold. 
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or 7j446,833/, sterling, and the exports to foreign countries only to the value of 
396,195,000 reals vellon, or 4>1 25,989/. sterling. The Spanish authorities, in 
their official reports^ term the foregoing the flourishing years oi'their commerce. 

The Junta de Medios which sat at Cadi 2 & in the years 1811, 1812, and 1818, 
whose feports we have, already referred to, states, that a war with England has 
always been ruinous to Spanish trade, and yet that the exports of Spain in 1795 
amounted in value to 480,000,000 reals vellon, viz. : 


In diamonds and precious stones • . . 7,000,000 

„ silks 20,000,000 

„ wools • . . . 150,000,000 

„ cotton ^ 7,000,000 

„ leather and skins • • . . , *30,000,000 

„ brandy, barilla, soap, raisins, and acids • . i 36,000,000 r 

„ salt, drugs, rand colonfal produce . . .1 10,000,000 


Total . . . 480,000,000 


Total sterling . .£5,000,000' ^ 

That the total Imports amounted that year, including contraband — 

In jewels, glasswares, paper, furniture, perfumery, and cloths • 480,000,000 

„ wine, copper, grain, tanned skibs, and provisions * . . 240,000,000 

Hemp, roots, pitch, flax, wood, ironworks, tin, and drugs . . 160,000,000 


Reals vellon . . . 880,000,000 

Total sterling . . £ 9,166,666 

It must appear evident, from the foregoing brief statement, how greatly the 
trade and the navigation of Spain were overrated. Spanish shipping was, during 
the foregoing years, engaged chiefly in the Mediterranean and Spanish coasting 
trade, and, in the trade with the Spanish colonies. — See Trade of, hereafter. 
Cadiz was the rendezvous of the annual galleons which brought home the pre- 
cious metals of Guanaxaco, Potosi, &c. The same port is said to have admitted 
annually 600 foreign vessels, Barcelona 350, and Malaga 300 ; but these were of 
small tonnage and arrived under great restrictions, and the loss of the colonial 
trade has greatly diminished the trade of those ports. 

As to the actual trade of Spain since 18l4, our returns do not enable us to 
state, even by estimate, the general^ trade * of Spain. The Spanish government 
retu ns give the general trade of Spain as follows, in 1827 and 1828; viz.. 


Value of ImportSv 
£ 

1 827.— Foreign trade 2,602,080 | 

Colonial trade 1,207,120 i 


Value of Exports.* 


^£ 

3,809,200 


£ 

5 2,420,040 
\ 456,441 


I 2,876,481 


1 829. — ^Foreign trade 3 ,803,640 1 

Colonial trade 775,640 j 


4,579,280 } 2,621,880 


The imports during those years consisted of colonial produce, — tobacco, frgm 
Oibra,ltar and United States, — hardwares,— linens, more in value than onertenth of 
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the whole, — woollens and silks, — salt fish, (value about 300,000/. in 1829), — 
building timber and other raw materials. The exports consisted of flour, &c. 
to Cuba, Porto Ri^, Madeira, and the Canaries,— and brandy, wines, dry fruit, 
almonds, olive oil, wool, silk, quicksilver, lead, iron, steel, &c. 

England and France are the countries which shared mo^tin tlje trade, l>y con- 
traband or otherwise. In the latter trade France has and must always have the 
advantage over every other country. The legal importations from France in 
1827 amounted to 29,085,000 francs, 'br nearly one-third of the whole, but this 
did not include the contraband trade from France. " The exports to France 
amounted to 20,983,000 francs, which did not include the contraband (the latter 
probably of little value). England, during the same year exported legally to 
Spain 16,45"3,000 francs, and imported from Spziin 19,858,600 francs. The Sar- 
dinian States rank next, exporting legally to Spain to the value of 4,859,000 
francs, and importing 2,588,000 francs. No other state exported to Spain above 
the value of 2,900,000 francs. 

The trade between France and Spain, according to the French official ac- 
counts, amounts, during the following years, to 


Years. 

Imports from 

Exports to 

Years. 

Imports from 

Exports to 

1787 

Spain 

Spain. 


Spain. 

Spain. 

60,339,000fr, 

40,161, 200fr. 

1828 

19,973,000£r. 

41,637,000fr. 

1788 

27,256,000 

49,890,200 

1829 

21,246,000 

41,707,000 

1789 

32,238,000 

41,084,000 

1830 

22,916,000 

34,245,000 

1825 

16,273,000 

53,272,000 

1831 

20,224,000 

36,02o,000 

1826 

17,392,800 

46,206,000 

1832 

16.675,400 

28,032,000 

1827 

22,949,000 

40,824,000 

1837 

27,000,000 

45,700,000 


In 1839 the imports, chiefly wool, cork and lead, from Spain into France, 
amounted to 28,500,000 francs in value ; while the declared value of exports, 
chiefly cotton and other manufactures, increased to the amount of 57,500,000 
francs, exclusive of great quanjtities smuggled over the frontiers without declara- 
tion of export from Franco, 

The above Imports are the Spanish goods entered for consumption in France, 
and the exports include only articles of French origin or manufacture. 

In 1841 the balance of trade, according to the French official account, was con- 
siderably against Spain, her exports to France being only 37,162,689frs.,whilst her 
imports from France amounted to 100,893,906 frs. The principal articles for 
which Spain was tributary to France were cotton cloths, which, though prohibited 
by Spanish law, figure among the items for 36,127,019fr. ; linens for 12,999,094fr.; 
silks for 9,890, 720fr. ; woollens for 8,d49'i026fr. ; haberdashery for 3,279,459fr. ; 
machinery for l,820,749fr. ; paper, books, and prints for l,529,028fr., &c. The 
returns made by Spain consist almost entirely of raw materials. The principal 
articles were wool to the value of 9,764,541fr. ; lead, 6,7iJ7r'^^^^fr-; cork, 
3 , 719 , 733fr.; dried fruits, 3,032,498fr.; mats, l,691,599fr. ; oil, l,688,805fr. ; 
silk, 1,04 l,648fr.f grain, 758,982fr., &c. The only manufactured goods t(^ be 
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found in these tables are linens, which only represent an amount of 143,808fr. ; 
and silks, of 103,433fr. The commercial intercourse betweep France and Spain 
is far greater by th^ land frontier than by sea, the exports frdm France by the 
first being 61,029,292fr., and by sea only 39,864, 614fr. The number of vessels 
employed in th^ trade was 2,543, measuring 163,357 tons. Of these 1,121 
cleared the Spanish harbours with cargoes, and 296 in ballast ; and 677 sailed 
from the French harbours with cargoes, and 449 in ballast. 

The greater part of the small craft enfployed in the trade between France 
and Spain are smugglers, between the masters *and owners of which and the em- 
ployes of the Spanish customs, it is known that theVe is an understanding of 
perfect security for landing French manufactures. 

MERCHANDizn imported into France from Spain during the Year 1842. 




Weight, 

Measure, 

or 

Capacity. 


OFFICIAL VALUES. 




M 2 

DESIGNATION OF 
MERCHANDIZE. 

Quantity. 



B 

B 

1 

Wool* 

kilograms 

3,925,189 

francs. 

3,228,698 

francx. 

5,514,606 

francs. 

8,743,364 

22.4 

8 


do. 

11,900,850 

5,365,474 

.... 

5,305,474 

4,827,828 

!3.8 

3 

Olive oii 

do. 

6,034,785 

4,101,840 

1,625,766 

725,988 

12.4 

4 

Cork, manufactured 

do. 

1,119,934 

1,734,030 

3,:t59,802 

8.6 

5 

Oranges and lemons 

do. 

5.459,576 

2,727.61 1 

2,177 

51^76 

2,720,788 

f.O 

6 

Mats, or plaits of straw 

do. 

1,463,909 

2,116,463 

2,107,830 

5.5 

7 

Spane* in raw twigs 

do. 

1,474.969 

1.997,408 

1,409,797 

.S172 

1,474,969 

3.8 

8 

Dried fruits 

do. 

1,197,474 

1.004 

1,198,538 

3.1 

9 


litres 

683,423 

806,137 

3,029 

800,166 

2.1 

10 

Woollen tissues 

kilograms 

28,264 

759,758 

5,055 

764,813 

2 0 

11 

Cochineal 

do. 

24,618 

740,430 

.... 

740,430 

1.9 

mm 

Residue of gold or sHver ware 

do. 

22,619 

678,180 

375 

078,555 

1.7 


Silks 

do. 

13,333 

564,591 

3,480 

568,071 

1.4 


Lead (mineral) 

do. 

1,151,510 

518,117 

76 

516,193 

1.3 

mm 

Cotton tissues 

do. 

20.024 

562,434 

411,195 

42,116 

453,311 

1.2 


Flax seed 

do. 

331,r;30 

90,296 

421.826 

1.1 


Common wood 

francs 


180,548 

234,922 

415,470 

1.1 



kilograms 

7,212 

351,900 

8,700 

360/100 

0.0 



m. cub. 

13,964 

.... 

270,280 

279,280 

0.7 


Liquorice roots 

kilograms 

595,528 

267^934 

54 

267,088 

0.7 


Copper, pure 

do. 

100,330 

200,118 

542 

200,660 

0.0 

22 

do. 

96,916 

46,268 

' 135,431 

181,099 

0.5 

23 


do. 

8,132 

24,607 

178,904 

.. .. 

178,961 

0.5 

24 

Paper, books, and engravings 

do. 

107,686 

60,863 

16,830 

168,551 

04 

25 

Silken tissues 

do. 

1,424 

142,407 

159,237 

0.4 

26 

Thread, of flax, hemp, and 
wool 

do. 

10,220 

98,745 

15 

08,760 

0.2 

27 


do. , 

148,114 

«■ 93,628 

.. .• 

93,528 

0.2 

28 


do. 

91,864 

91,857 

13 

01,164 

0.2 

29 


do. 

483,590c 

90,166 

1,530 

91.096 

0.2 

30 


head 

, 5,714 

335 

88,404 4 

88,828 

0.2 

31 

CoflFbe 

kilograms 

93,341 

79,294 

46 

70,340 

0.2 

32 


each 1 

2,604,450 

74,730 

3,404 

78,134 

0.2 

33 

Flax, or hempen tissue 

kilograms 

5,471 

71,622 

90 

71,712 

0.9 

34 

35 

Cordages 

do. 

do. 

276,189 
«460,515 
8,455 
••V • 

74,075 

69,077 

7,208* 

71,288 

69,077 

0.2 

0.2 

36 


do. 

59,185 

828,833 


59,183 
1,075, 83tt 

02 

Other articles 


247*005 

2.7. 


Total 

.... 

.... 

29,740.267 

9,263,335 

39,003,002 

106.0 


Total £ fterling 

• ••• 

.... 

•1,189,010 

370,533 

1,960,144 

4 0 0 


* Reduced to Bnglieh money at the rate of 85 franca to the AT aterling. 
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Merchandize ciported ftom France to Spain, during the Year 1842. 


OFFICIAL VALUATIONS. 


II 

tlESlGNATlON OF 
MERCHANDIZE. 

Weight, 

Measure, 

and 

Capacity. 

Quantity. 

By Sea. 

By Land. 


ih 





francs. 

francs. 

francs. 


1 

Cotton tiMUG* 

kilograms 

913,324 

1,162,806 

20,605,630 

21,768,4.36 

30..5 

s 

Woollen ditto 

do. 

326,669 

8,057,738 

3,119.649 

11, 177, .387 
8, 190, (>36 

1.5.6 

3 

Silk and ferret ditto . 

do. 

f;:v'i49 

5,876,226 

2,314310 

11.5 

4 

Mules... 

heads 

11,732 

. 

3,519,600 

3,51!»,600 

5.0 

h 

Flax and hempen tissues 

kilograms 

214.769 

2,221,220 

1,1.52,712 

3,373,932 

4.8 

6 

Mercery 

do. 

288,571 

1,4.52,714 

778,21*2 

2,230,926 

3.1 

7 


francs 


1,32.3,103 

857,980 

126,498 

505,200 

1,449,661 
1,363, ]8j) 

2.0 

1.9 

8 

Working utensils . 

kilograms 

68,159 

9 

Cardboard, paper, books, sand 





engraringa 

do. 

128,424 

959,52.5 

331,058 

1,200,583 

1.8 

10 

Pottery, glass, and crystals. . . . 

francs 


855,581 

91,145 

946,7*26 

1.3 

11 

Common 'i^nod . 

do. 


88.5,798 

27,402 

913.200 

1.3 

12 

Steel and iron • > 

kilograms 

1,139,761 

801,984 

‘ 48,8.58 

8.50,842 

1.2 

13 

Cloves 

do. 

IBO.rill 

794,283 

1.3, .5.36 

807,819 

1.1 

14 

Utensils and metal works 

do. 

298,290 

606,388 

15.3,979 

76«,:»67 

1.1 

15 

Horses 

heads 

2,194 

1360 

7.51,800 

7.5.3,160 

1.0 

16 

Cattle 

do. 

32,511 

76 

726,449 

7*26,525 

1.0 

17 

Flax and hempen thread. 

kilografiis 

M8,377 

502392 

212,535 

715,1*27 

1.0 

18 

Gold and silver ware and jew- 





ellerv 

do. 

452 

376,370 

202, .563 ‘ 

578,933 

0.8 

19 

Phosphoric acid . 

Woollen thread . 

do. 

10,207 

502,000 

11350 

51.3350 

0.7 

20 

do. 

28,081 

403,.52R 

70,380 

473,908 

O.G 

21 

Cutlery * .. . 

do. 

38,316 

62,309 

306,240 

1.53,552 

459,792 

0.6 

22 

Perfumery 

do. 

343,210 

92,9.53 

397,101 

436.163 

0.6 

23 

Game and fowls . 

francs 


80 

397,181 

0.5 

24 

Clock-works • 

do. 


208,990 

164,640 

373.(30 

0.5 

25 

Copper, pure, alloyed, gilt, and 
silver . 

kilograms 

87,502 

327,440 

19*420 

846*860 

0.5 


Divers articles of Parisian in- 

dustry 

Heat gold, drawn or plated •« 

do. 

49,480 

231,010 

99*160 

330.170 


27 

gram. 

109,090 

261,720 

6.5,550 

327*270 

0.5 

2L» 

Raw skina 

kilograms 

157,953 

206.469 

8.5,382 

291351 

0.4 

29 

Carmine . 

do. 

415 

214,400 

25,800 

240*200 

0.4 

30 

Flax and hemp, peeled and 

do. 




combed 

191,703 

121,051 

106,9.55 

228*006 

0.3 

31 

Wines . 

litres 

751 , 3:13 

90,036 

1*29,043 

219,079 

0.3 

8*2 

Manufactured skins 

kilograms 

7,488 

4.5,144 

138,668 

183,81*2 

0.3 

33 

84 

35 

Silks 

do. 

2,86-1 

1,769 

18,047 

172,400 

173,200 

116,225 

10,180 

3,700 

27,730 

182,580 

0,3 

VolAtile nr eaiiential nils ...... 

do. 

176,900 

173,955 

0 I 2 

0.2 

Skins of hare, rabbit, &c 

do. 

36 

37 

38 

39 

Pepper and pimento 

do. 

123,52*2 

*22,478 

482,004 

23,9*22 

168,46.3 

131324 

144 486 

4,408 

19,482 

115 

13,902 

172,931 
1.50,806 
144 601 

0.2 
0.2 
A A 

Toys 

do. 

Sulphate of soda ...... .. 

do. 

do. 

'liniiau 

129,630 

143*532 

0.2 

40 

void and silver for gilding.... 

do. 

14,082 

126,320 

14,500 

140,820 

0.2 

41 

Pure gums 

do. 

04,657 

130,660 

1,606 

132,266 

0.2 

42 

Prepared skins 


29,441 

30,257 

92.424 

122,681 

02 

43 

Dying- wood 

do. 

602,834 

116„502 

5,600 

12*2*192 
121 7.56 

0.2 

44 

45 

Cheese and butter .......... .. 

do. 

150,951 

100,794 

23,092 

79,053 

.57,032 

20,962 

90,986 

A 9 

Carriages and harness 

francs 

iu[078 

0.1 

46 

47 

Mnsir-**t iniitniinKtits......i.... 

do. 


23393 

43,655 

102.446 

100,687 

0.1 

Printing types 

Other articles 

kilograms 

2*2,375 

0.*1 




2,434,972 

716*806 

3,151,778 

4.6 


Total 



34^161,622 

37,3.30,699 

71,492,321 

100.0 


Total sterling jC 



1300*464 

1,493,228 

2,859.692 



TRADE BETWEEN ENGLAND AND SPAIN AND THE BALEARIC ISLANDS. 

The trade and navigation between England and Spain, though ranking next 
to that between Franc^it; and Spain, is nnimportant compared with the elements 
which both countries possess for the most extended interchange. , 

'file commerce between England and Spain during the last century is de- 
scribed as of considerable value ; and, for the supply of her colcwaies, Spain was 
compelled to purchase, through the merchants of Cadiz and Guipuzcoa, foreign 
goods (especially woollens from England), notwitnstanding the legal prohibiti^s. 
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SPAIN. 


During the years 1809 to 1814 the trade in British manu&ctures to Spain 
and for Spain by way of Gibraltar, appears to have greatjy increased. The 
declared value of British manufactures exported to Spain add Gibraltar during 
the, following years were ; viz., 


BAES. * 

• To Spain. * 

£ 

To Gibraltar. 

£ 

Torat. 

£ 

1814 . . 

. 3,560,000 . . 

. 2,056,000 

. . 5,616,000 

1825 . 

32.3,800 

908,000 

. 1,231,800 

1827 . . 

225,414 . . 

. * 1,045,266 

. . 1,270,680 

1828 . 

301,153 

. 1,038,925 

. 504,163 

. 1,340,078 

1829*. . 

. 861,675 . 

. a l,36o,838 
. . 899,828 

1830 . 

. 607,068 . 

. 292,760 

1831 . . 

597,848 . . 

367,285 

, . 965,133 

1832 . 

442,926 

461,470 

• . 904,596 

1833 . . 

. r 442, 83t . . 

385,460 

. . 828,297 

1834 . 

325,907 . 

460,719 

. 786,626 

1835 . . 

. 405,065 . . 

437,076 

602,.580 

. . 1,007,645 

1836 . 

756;411 

. 1,193,487 

1837 . . 

286,636 . . 

906,155 

. 1,192-,791 

1838 . 

243,839 

. 894,096 

. I,137,9£f5 

1839 . . 

262,231 . . 

. 1,170,702 

. . 1,432,933 

1840 . 

404,252 . . 

. 1,111,176 

. 1,515,428 

. . 1,467,216 

1841 . . 

. 413,849 . . 

. 1,053,367 
. 937,719 

1842 . 

322,614 

, . 1,260,333 


The contraband trade from Gibraltar, and even through Cadiz, though the 
freedom of the port has been witlidrawn, will still continue, so long as the 
present system of customs exists in Spain. 

Since the breaking up of the government of Espartero, it is stated that the 
contraband trade has been more active than at any former period. The indi- 
scriminate licence given, some time ago, by the Spanish government to the 
revenue cutters, called guarda costas^ utterly failed, though they were guilty of 
the most unjust and vindictive seizures of vessels driven near the Spanish shores. 

Tobacco . — Of this article about 6,000,000 lbs. is smuggled annually from 
Gibraltar into Spain, and about 4,000,000 lbs. is exported from the same depot 
to Oran, Algiers, Malta, and other places. Spain, in the face of this contraband, 
still maintains her Royal Tobacqo Monopoly. Exclusive of the tobacco smuggled 
into Spain from Gibraltar, it is smugglod in extensively along the whole north 
and west coasts of Spain. The recent extension of the Spanish Customs to the^ 
sea-coasts and ports of Biscay will not diminish, but, it is asserted, will greatly 
increase the contraband trade. * 

• • , ‘ 

♦ In the year 1829 Cadiz was declared a free port, and the exports of British goods tf> be 
smuggled into Spain from Gibraltar immediately decreased, while the direct exports to Cadiz 
immediately increftised ; and would have continued to increase, were it not for the great contra- 
band trade from France, which increased after the revolution of July, and to which the augmented 
industry of France during peace had also given an impulse by the multiplication of French 
goods, especially cottons and woollens suitable for the Spanish markets. 
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CQ 

M 

ij 

U 

Fh 

M . c 

<? 

Apparel, slops, and haber- 
dashery £ 

Arms and ammaDition...do. 

Beef and pork barrels 

Beer and ale tons 

Books, printed cwts. 

Brast and copper manu- 
factures do. 

Butter and cheese do. 

Coals, calm, and cinders.tons 
\5otton manufactures, rn- 
tered by the yard. . . . yards 
•— hosiery, lace, and small- 
wares £ 

— twist and yarn lbs. 

Earthenware, of all sorts.pcs. 

Fish, herrings barrels 

Glass cwts. 

^Hardware and cutlery.... do. 
Hats, beaver and felt..dozen8 
Iron and steel, wrought 

and unwrought tons 

liead and shot do. 

Leather, wrought and uo- 

wroaght lbs. 

*-«addlery and harness ... £ 
Linen manufactures, en- 
tered by the yard. . . .yards 

— thread, tapes, and small 

wares £ 

~yam lbs. 

Machinery and mill work. . • £ 

Fainters* colours do. 

Flate, plated ware, jewel- 
lery and watches do. 

Silk mauiifactiires.. £ 

Soap and candles lbs. 

Statii.nery, of all sorts £ 

Sugar, reftu^ cwts. 

lin, UQwrou^t .do. 

Tin and pewter wares and 

tinplates £ 

Woolleuanrt worsted varn lb. 

— manufafitures, entered 

by the piece pi.4cetf 

— - ditto by the yard....y5ird8i 

— hosiery and small wares. .£ 

All|ther articles do 

Total declared value.. .. 


VOL. 
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Foreign and Colonial Merchandize Exported from the United Kingdom to Spain. 


ARTICLES. 


im ! 

1832 

1833 

18.34 

1835 

1830 

» 1 

18311 

1838 

18.39 

1840 

Cassia ligiiea 

. . .lbs. 


40.') 

7,986 

29,0.55: 

1,868 

53,200 

1,183! 

2,625 

1,259 


Oiiiuamou 

. . . do. 

284,‘JOl 

184,859 

236,295 

48,846 

m,590 

137,092 

120,496 

1 12,900 

99,102 

114,201 

Cloves., r 

...do. 

15,831 

3,036 

5,051 

4,566 

9,470 

9,674 

9..530 

352 

10,547 

23,501 

Cocoa y 

...do. 

• 37,028 


♦128,352 

947.971 

317,880 

240 

44,495 1 

73,200 

36,171 

1.50,403 

Coffee 

...do. 

330 

7r»8 

1.019 

232 

628 

19,073! 

146| 

371 

13,567 

15,409 

Corn ; viz., wheat .... 

. .qrs. 

. . 

. , 

3,96ti 

3,403 

10,540 

2.50 





— oats 

. odo. 

. , 




797 

229! 





— wheat-meal and flour, ewts. 

2 

4,3.32 

a 

24 

48 

30 

2,790 

7 

10 

5 

Cortex Perm ianus . . . . 

...lbs. 

18,119 

13,072 

5,289 

43,363 

1,858 


' 1 




Cotton piece goods ... 

.pieces 

38,900 

10,006 

7,62<» 

•-,968 

3,267 

82 

2,305 

4,978 

5,794 

10,067 

Ginger 

..cwts. 


. , 

4.3 

48 

106 

70 

24 

288 


235 

Gimp, lacdye 

. . .lbs. 

27,2.3."* 










— shellac 

....do. 

2,2«7 

1,148 

2.79i> 

1.9.57 

t 1,94.5 

4,958 

204 

1,934 

1,687 

1.687 

Indigo 

— do. 

lfi,041 

2,372 

* 242 

3,2R.1 

.5,231 

*1.417 

206 


6,170 

8,623 

Liuenii 

. . .pcs. 

1,016 

17'* 

11,324 

4.210 

6,417 

7,477 

1,004 

254 


700 

N utmegl 

. . .lbs. 


315 

2.1 

174 

2.51 

50 

162 

279 

*324 

1,161 

Pepper 

....do. 

22V,3<)."j 

53,173 

260,567 

ir>«,i7H 

69,365 

26,141 

101,507 

51,988 

187,961 

191,231 

Rhubarb. 

. . . .do. 

535 

142 

336 


138 

1.50 

f 


112 


Rice 

.cwts. 


28 

3 

1,710 

2,988 

.3,215 

*2,516 

2,83h 

! 2,809 

61 

Silk manufactures 

pieces 

7,886 

7,286 

20,773 

8,854 

11,964 

8,487 

8,8.5 1 

9,8.59 

11,095 

16,019 

bpirits, rum proof gulls. 


2,824 

3,927 

, 2,162 

3,4h;i 

6,94 1 

5,88.5 

2,:$ii 

788 

1,107 

— hrauny 

...do. 

1.9861 

[ 492 

1.884 

685 

1,822 

10,217 

3,412 

.5,805 

! 1,.521 

2,300 

— geneva 

. . .do. 

6(l! 

I 70 

182 

1 ,020 

745 

2‘J77 

I8.$ 

5,030 

1 2,852 

4,799 

Sugar, unrefined 

.cwts. 

2,6.“*:$: 

25 

9,825 

5, .570 

2,0SI 

1,119 

2,005 

225 

1,748 

4,611 

Tea 

. . . lbs. 

3‘/.5! 

.3h9 

1.116 

2.110 

2,5.55 

2,865 

l,5(;4 

2,742 

2,686 

! 

Tin 

.cwts. 

.. ( 

24 

40 

378 

255 

72 

12($ 

.. rlH 



J obacco unmanufactured, .lbs. 

61,05 1 1 

114,480 

632,32*; 

8.8**,(i29 

2,254,8.58 

472.922 

1,470,*:$4 

4,351,4.52 

i 978,922 

1,720,' 1.52 

Wine ol uU sorts 

.galls. 

56.485. 

38,r,3:i 

49, .’521 

93,8 l.H 

i 107,432 

66,865 

72,»>1 1 

52,077 

101,934 

126,$»21 

Wool, cotton 

...lbs. 

2,00.3,717 

2,3.$;$ 

55;$,71.1 

269,268 

81,623 

2.3,807 

15,700 


50,262 

89,504 

— shuep's 

...do. 

.. 1 

•• 

4,859 

t 

: 

1 

1 






Foreign and Colonial Merchandize Imjiorted into the United Kingdom from Spain. 


ARTICLES. 


itarilla cwts. 

Jiark, for taanin^f or 

dyctug do. 

Cocliiiie^ do. 

Coiftie lbs. 

uiiinanufactuved..cw(8, 
Corn, wheat qrti. 

— barley do. 

— wlieat-racal and flouT.cwtt«.i 

Cortex. PeruTianuB lbs 

Figs cwts. 

JHeiap, undressed do. 

Indigo lbi>. 

Iroo, in bars tons. 

Lead^ pig do. 

Lemons and Oranges.pckgc.s 

IjicjU'tnce juice cwts. 

IVIatidor do. 

Oil, oUtc galls. 

Qul-ksilver lbs. 

Raisins cwts. 

Seeds, flaxseed bushels 

Shumac cwis. 

Silk, raw and waste lbs. 

thrown do. 

Silk manufactiires do. 

Skins, gnat, undressed. . .n.i. 

— kid, ditto do. 

— ditto, dressed do. 

~ lamb, uiidrefSed do. 

Spirits, rum proof galls. 

--- brandy do. 

Sugar, unrefined cwta. 

Tobacco, manufactured, 

and snulf lbs 

Wool, sheep's do. 

AViiie of all aorta .....^.galU. 


18.31 

1832 

1833 

1834 

18.3.5 

I8;i6 

1837 

18.38 

1839 

1840 

61,921 

1.32,567 

74,5;t7 

120,860 

64,175 

19,4;(4 

37,027 

;iH,c2.» 

2'*,7U 

36,.58.5 

78,067 

10,7.58 

2.507 

2,268 

2,0 r>4 

780 





:$,07w 

400 


6,416 

.... 

.... 

.... 

r,.524 





.5;$,o;ii 

.... 

.... 


7,199 

1 1 .5,99.3 



r*,7;$o 

,378 

2,797 

87 

(>4.5 

2.55 

8.34 

622 

492 

7.31 

lie, 1.31 

1,763 


1 

(i 


J 

421 

17,7.11 

4G.9.30 

2,348 


.... 

.... 

22 



«... 

600 

677 

2y,5‘.:9 

89 

.... 

.... 

.... 

.... 

.... 



185 

2 

.... 

2,781 

.... 


201 




1.717 


7G9 

874 

252 

569 

.58 Ij 

1,226 

2,333 

2, .5.57 

5,963 



,3 

.... 


.... 



077 

.... 

3.885 

.... 

17 

(i,2r)3 

6,831 

1.5 


.... 

8,609 

5,29S 

1, 9.5.5 

.... 

47 

117 

](i5 

17 

14.3 

72 

124 

.3:$ 

.54 

V7-J 

.551 

,516 

.526 

74f 

918 

1,279 

1,748 

I. .5 10 

1,0*8 

28,:{.VV 

21,6(10 

27,005 

21.897 

30, .548 

19,^64 

2^ ,00.5 

27.91 1 

31,027 

1 30,171 

5 

24 

47 


.... 


121 

1,298 

394 

1 679 

1,570 

4,0(i0 

5,567 

5,063 

,3,618 

2,120 

1 ,3(;7 

49 

1.7)1 

6,174 

i,yri,68‘$ 

6,;$46 

7.50,941 

1 10,469 

1,793 

562,001)1 

.58.3,111 

.57,84:$ 

1.36,167 

1,30.5,384 

2 r,[),r,r,H 

77.3,241* 

1 ..59**.299 

700,629 

1 ,9.5(i,:$;$i) 

l,l;^8,869 

1,977,106 

l,45O,:$H0 

2,262,002 

2,157,823 

lU.5,()(Ui 

8.5,741 

136.1.53 

I40,:$73 

i]7,;w 

j 101,334 

119,722 

162,418 

180,000 

166.r>«.5 


.... 

1,061 

l.HOp 

2,179 

2,906 

.... 

216 

I 4,320 


3,700 

5,56.3 

1 4,486 

4,26? 

V,.56l 

1 1,149 

2,300 

232 

296 

930 

13,178 

13,386 

! 17,587 

6,6.58 

19.614 

2,260 

1,954 

4,487 

1 001 

i 423 

1,006 

i 624 

140 

.H . 

1,470 

514 

1,0I2 

1,261 

1,998 

! 128 

365 

1 2.52 

1 • 920 

**’.5.53 

1,320 

387 

3 

‘ 20C 

1 1,040 

411 

85.5 

,50 

5,020 

326 





1 


43, .312 


16,496 

35,272 

5,144 

3,620 

5,109 

1,4:^0 


2,003 

200 

.... 

.... 

1 

.... 

420 

600 

1 1,020 

412 


296,740 

71,334 

252,738 

212,874 

32,896 

17,145 

50.640 

I 10,611 


1 72,10.5 



'456 

.... 

11 

2 


.... 

’ 2.0,59 

2,8.59 

69,319 

I’risn 

1 78,1*67 

GLtno 

15,880 

4,(>y>; 

1*15.5 

19.500 

220,-527 

223,268 


3,987 

.... 




14,348 

*. 

8,183 

U7 


6,409 

16,627 

513 

.52 

.517 

351 

1,428 

190 

612 

* 370 

474,82;$ 

2,626,624 

3,339,1.5(1 

2,34.3,916 1,602,762 

2,818,137 

2,244,817 

1,814,877 

2,409,63 1 

1,266,905 

2,r)37,»(.8 2,401,5.501 

3.220,199 

3,H(iK,n87 2,64 L.W 

3,053,731 12,727.653| 

:$,3 12,920 

4,052,919 

3,91.5,161 


In the above statement of imports, the packages of oranges of all sizes are included : 
tlie wine was chifedy sherry : next to which in quantity was Malaga wine. The brandy 
imported from Spain has been imported chiefly for re-exportation. The high duty of 
22s. 6</. and 5 percent the gallon, prevents its use for adulteration; find its qr^ty is so 
interior as toprevent its competing at the same duty with French brandy. . 
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British and Irish Produce and Manufactures, Exported from the United Kingdom to 

Spain, in 1841 and 1842. 


ARTICLES. 

1811 

• 1812 

Quantity. • 

Declared 

Value. 

Quantity. 

• • 

Declared* 

Value. 




je 



Apparel, Slops aud haberdashery 


.... 

1,171 


1,SM.S 

Anns and auimnniiion 


.... 

1 .325 


155 

Jhicon and hams 


(i 

29 



Beef and pork 

... barrels. 

! j 

3 

1 

3 

Beer and ale 


92 

257 

07 

213 

Rooks, printed 

. ...cwts. 

12 

272 * 

15 

•272 

Brass and ctmper manufactures 


1,109 

C,ot;o 

7U 

3,808 

Butter and cheese 


({2 

190 

71 

I‘>0 . 

Otals, culm, and cinders 

?».... tons. 

37,32u 

18,245 

53,2(53 

24,‘)86 

Cordage 


13 

26 

21 

• 54 

Cotton tnaiiiifucturcs ; viz., 






— — entered by the yard *••••• 


133,982 

4,52 4 

100,369 

2, <573 

hosiery', lace, tvid small wares 

£ 


2.094 


1,231 

Cotton, twist, and yarn 


491 

38 

1,713 

111 

Earthenware of all sorts 

. . . .pieces 

772,280 

0,4(52 

234,280 

2,530 

Pish, herrings 

. . . barrels 

] 

I 



Class, entered by weight 


186 

290 

2''8 

411 

ditto, at value 

£ 



57 



11 ardwares aud cutlery 


2,399 

13,178 

1,205 

23,191 

Hats, beaver and felt 

... .d« zons 

100 

429 

150 

518 

1 on and steel, wrought and unwroii.';lit 


7,204 

[ 39,324 

1,77 1 

38,27 (i 

Le^d and shot. 


43 

H Ui 

1 

27 

I.s3a(her, wrought and iinwronght 


4,700 

433 

3,191 

251 

saddlery and harness 


.... 

195 


5H 

Linen manufactures ; viz. 






— entered by the yard 

.....yards 

5,03 1,2*20 

* 185,928 

1,908,970 

72,216 

thread, tapes, aud small wares.... 


.... 

245 


1,511 

yarn 


59,131 

1,908 

957,500 

21,505 

Macliinery and mill work 

£ 

.... 

13,51 1 


27,817 

Painters’ colours 



1 1,320 


1,076 

Plate, plated ware, jewellery aud watches. .. .do. 

.... 

820 


1,144 

Salt 

. . . bushels 

28 

! 3 

500 

41 

Silk vtauufnctures 

£ 

.... 

8,899 


3,816 

Soap and candles. 


3,206 

210 

.4,0':0 

269 

Stationery of all sorts 



110 


213 

Sugar refined 


*14*309 

25,703 

3 303 

5,688 

Tin, iinwrouglit 


433 

1,057 

2,051 

7,265 

Till and pewter wares, and tin plates... 


.... 

4,953 


11,898 

Wool, sheep and lamb's 


.... 


*409 

21 

Woollen and worsted yarn 


90 

14 

8,017 

1,268 

Woollen manufactures ; viz., 






— — entered by the piece 

.. . .pieces 

28,144 

49,900 

17,798 

41,303 

do, do. yard 


21,751 

2,888 

22,954 

1,808 

hosiery and small wares 


.... 

079 


913 

All other ariiulea 



20,256 


21,824 

Total declared value. . . . 

• 

1 

413,849 



322.614 


Foreign and Colonial Mercbaiidize Exported from the Ihjited Kingdom to Spain in 

1841 and 1842. 


ARTICLES. 


1841 


Atihos, pearl aiiJ pot cwt:( 

Cianaruop lbs 

Clove.* .do 

C9coa do 

Cdnee ';...do. 

' Corn, wheat, nieal, and lloiir.cwta.| 
Cortex Feruviaiius, or Je- 

aiiit’a bark lbs. 

Cotton piece, goods of India 

pieces' 

Cotton manufactures, en- 
tered at value £| 

Ginge'* cwts. 

Gum arabic do 

— lacdye.. . do. 

— shellac lbs, 

Indigo do. 

Iron in bars tonsj 

Linens ; vis., 

— plain linens and diaper, 

entered by the piece.. .pieces! 

— ditto, ;‘it value £\ 

Nutmegs....^. .....lbs. 

Opium .*..do. 

l^epper do. 

Pimento .. . .' cwts. 

Ritie .do. 

Rhubarb do. 


1 « 7 , 

3, 

34 , 

4j 


3(i 

,940 

,IN1 

,924 

7 


10,109 


ir> 

3 

V,708 

1 

ooa 

a, 005 
* * 12 1 


187,000 

20,770 


500 

7 


1,4G0 

80 

13 

5 

80 

330 


210 

40 

332,023 


ART IC L ES. 


Saltpetre cubic uitn.s, 

unreiieed cwts. I 

Silk uianufactiircs of India ; vis., 

— banJaniiues, romals, and | 

haiiitR<'r<:biefs pieces 

crape shawls, scarfs, and * 
handkerchiefs number 

— crape ia piece, gown 

piires pieces 

tuflT^rties, damasks, aud 

other silks in pieces do. 

Spflrits, riyn proof galls. 

I — brandy do. 

— Geneva di>. 

Sugar, unreftned cwts. 

Tea lbs. 

Tin.. do. 

[TobaciTO, unmanufactured.. ..do. 

— foreign, and sniiiT manu- 

factured do. 

Wine ; vis., 

French • gal«* 

Portugal do. 

Spanish do. 

Madeira do. 

— Rhenish do. 

— other sorts do* 

sorts do.j 


-of ^llt 


9 

801 

1.')! 

7ss 

• 2,.'»85 

2,5V2,r..‘J»', 


187 
, 20 
24,«48 
8 
18 
50 
21.337 


16,800 

19 

3 

19 

000 

rdh 

4 

la.-iri? 

2;irt 

700,382 

500 

no 

ooflho 

21 

41 
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SPAIN 


Impokts into the United Kingdom from Spain> in 1841 ax^ 1842. 


ARTICLES. 

. . . .cwt.l 

1841 1 

1 1812 

Rarilla 


20,341 

19,000 

R.ti-k, for tauiiing or dyeing. .do. 

1 I 





•100 

Olorua St.. 

....llw. 

1,231 

• 

('ochineal 

do. 

444 


Citcoa 

do. 

.... 

100 

Copper, iin wrought 

. . ..cwt 


1 

iJork, unmauufactnred . , 


4,050 

5,0*27 

Coro, wheat 

.. ..urs. 

35, ‘298 

08,420 

— peas and beaus 


1 

1 

— wh“aT, meal, and flour 

.. ..cwt. 

2,605 

137 

Cortex PeruvianuM 

....lbs. 


112 

Cotton inunufiicturea at value.. £ 

1 


Figs 

.. ..cwt. 

3,919 

4,219 

Hides, untaaned 


.... 

503 

Iron iu Lars 

.. . .tons 

34 

40 

Lead, pig 



885 

Leather gloves 

. . .pairs 

180 

115 

Lemons and oranges, in pack- 



ages ; a iz.. 

. ^ 



— not exceeding 5000 

cubic 



inches packages 

1,021 

326 

exceeding riOOO, and not ex- 



ceedtng 7300 cubic inches.. do. 

12,015 

18,104 

— exceeding 7300, and not ex- 



reeding 14,000 cubic inches. do. 

16,491 

13;tt5G 

Linens, plain and diaper, en- 



tered by the piece .... 

. .pieces 

100 

.... 

Ditto, at value 


19 

3 

Liquorice juice 

. . .cwts. 

1,177 

1,201 

Madder 


5,970 

« 6,G70 

Madder root 


1 .... 

a 

Oil, olive 

.. gals. 

382,982 

1,115,604 

Pepper. 

....lbs. 

3 

0 

Pimento 

do. 

5 



ARTICLES. 

1 

f 

1841 

1812 

Quicksilver 

....do. 

1,823,000 

*2,000,835 

Raisins 

..cwts. 

101,00.5 

180,070 

Rice 

....do. 

1 


Saillower 

.. ..do. 

.... 

2 

Seeds. Flax seed and 

Lin- 



seed bushels 

144 

40 

Shnrnac 

. . cwts. 

611 


Silk, raw and waste 

....lbs. 

1,888 

5,739 

— tlirown.* 

....do 

120 


filk manufactures of Europe, 



Ac., entered by weight.. 

....do. 

202 

352 

Spelter... 

..cwts. 

45 


Spirit# Rum .proof gala. 

.... 

2 

— Rraiidy - 

do. 

95,781 

^13,200 

Tea 

...lbs. 

188 


Timber, fir, oak and linenu- 



merated, 8 iuebes square or 



upwards v. 

. .loads 


I 

— deals, battens, boards, plank, 



sawn or split 

... .do. 

.. .. 

2 

Tobacco, unmanufactured 

lbs 

8,837 


— manufactured and snuff. . . .do. 

318 

792 

Wax, beub* .n . . . . 

..cwts. 


38 

Wif.e; vi:|„ 




French 

...gals. 

2 


Portugal - 

....do. 

299 

» 

1 Spanish 

....do. 

3,137,04'. 

2,6*26,72$ 

1 M sdcira 

. . . .do. 

10 

0 

Other sorts 

.. ..do. 

18 

137 

Wine of all sorts.. . 


3,137,373 

‘2,020,875 

Wool, cotton 

....lbs. 

20 


— sheep’s 

do. 

1,088,290 

07O,*23O 


Foreign and Colonial Merchandize Exported from tlie United Kingdom to the Canaries. 


A R T 1 C L E S. 

1831 

1832 

1833 

1834 

183.5 

1 1830 

1837 1 

1838 

18.39 

1840 

Cassia Lignea ibs. 

.. 




! 

300 

^ , 1 

743 



Cloves du. 

377 

. . 

. . 

, . 


500 


‘2,372 



Cofft'O ntirl cocoa do. 

3,005 

4*29 

r>3 

1,917 

903 






C'orn and flonr, qr.'f. 


20 

15 

1,035 

423 

. , 

441 

. , 


2 

Colton piece goods i>t' In- 











die piece.s 

15,164 

4,380 

11,195 

14,121 

6343 

5,870 

10,135 

11,797 

8417 

4990 

Iron, in bars tons 

00 

.. 

0 

19 

0 

4 

11 

39 

13 

21 

Linems, plain and dia- 











per pieces 

1,337 



1,146 

, . 


3,0*23 

40 

25 

803 

Pepper and pimento lbs. 





. . 

3,097 

.. 

2,*228 

1 


Silk bauiiannnps and 





i: 






handkerchiefs pieces 

1*25 

30 

103 

92 

215 

IJKJ 

302 

202 

200 

175 

Spiiits, rum pruot galls. 

G» 

2,<27 

100 


. . 





32 

brandy do 

.339 

3,870 

1,417 

2,1*10 

2319 

14,005 

14, *297 

13,fi(» 

205 

1*23 

Geneva do. 

, , i 


. . 

, , 

, , 

218 

335 

108 


4 

Tea lbs. 

Hll 

90 

13 

947 

477 



1,350 

293 ! 


Tobacco, unmanufactured.do. 


17,731 









Wine of all sorts gall-. 

0,000 


3,091 

2,924 

1303 

COl 

1*28 

‘2„M1 

828 

1478 


Foreign and Colonial Merchandize Imported' into the United Kingdom from the Canarie^g. 


ARTICLES. 

1831 

1832 

1833 

1834 

1835 

1830 

1837 

1838 

18.39 

1840 

Jlarilla cwts. 

(locbineid lbs. 

Woods; viz., fu!*tic tons 

05.995 

*• 1 

34,475 

. . 

111^747 

102 

i 

65,071 

140 

4 

39,913 

194 

27,359 

*205 

35,025 

19,784 

1,979 

7,481 

0,003 

2,*281 

Lemons Si oranges .packages 


*200 



. . 

, , 

4 1 


'' 2 


Gil, palm cwts. 

. • 


!! i 



8 


105 

1 

« 21 

Silk, raw and waste lbs. 

48 


15 

201 

, , i 

1 411 

103 

130] 

4 


Wine of all sorts galls. 

V 

188,143 

109,370 

253,151 

*252,8*27 

243,489 3,013,333 

71,0*23 

325,1 15| 

339,390 

240,8*29 


The wines of the Canai*ies are often sold as Madeira, — and with care they might, it is af- 
firmed, be pi*oduc£d of equally good quality. Area of Teneriif, Canary, Palma, &c., about 
IlJlOO English square miles : population about 240,000. The formation of these islands is 
volcanic ; very fertile, where there is humidity. Average produce : wine, 54,000 ‘pipes ; 
ImreUa, 300,000 ({uintals ; wheat, millet, rye, and bailey, about 1 50,000 qiuirtcrs ; potatoes, 
about 500,000 barrels ; also fruits, and various vegetables. 
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British and Irish Produce and Manufactures Exported from the United Kingdom to the 

Canaries. 


» 

'4 

AHTIC LES. 

1831 

1833 

1833 

1834 

1835 

1830 

1837 

• 

1838 

1830 

1810 

De- 

dared 

Value. 

De- 

clared 

Value. 

De- 

clared 

Value. 

De. 

dared 

Value. 

De- 

clared 

Value. 

De- 

clared 

Value. 

De- 

clared 

Value. 

— S- 

De- 

dared 

Value. 

De- 

clared 

Value? 

De- 

clared 

Value. 


£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 


£ 

£ 

Apparel, slopa, and haber- 











'datihery 

433 

484 

260 

397 

503 

509 

569 

383 

584 

814 

Arms and amntunitiju 


82/ 


00 

257 

JO 


1“8 

120 

45 

Bacnn and hatus 



0 

17 

20 

26 

27 

10 

H 


Beef and pork. 

107 

X89 

it 

6 

13 

. . 

• • 

0 

3 


Beer and ale 

43 

78 

24 

33 

50 

,46 

45 

OR 

25 

21 

Bookii, printed 

10 

33 

22 

31 



50 

54 

8 

80 

Brass and copper manufac- 











turns 

'i53 

» 65 

189 

245 

91 

22 

130 

150 

88 

.50 

Butter and Cheese.' 

a «« 

100 

9 

36 

41 

47 

30 

51 

50 

14 

Coals, culm, and cinders. . . . 

• 11 


,, 




214 

2 


90 

Cordage 


24.5 

.. 

57 

.. 



US 

85 


Cotton manufactoires,cntered 











by the yard 

15,040 

9,497 

1.5,002 

18,765 

13,4>50 

21,307 

22,097 

26,371 

25,970 

20,918 

— hosiery, lace, and small 











wares 

515 

338 

853 

581 

742 

800 

924 

802 

1,427 

1,334 

— twist and yam 

131 

.50 

.52 

60 

20 

51 

03 

70 

220 

87 

Earthenware of all sorts .... 

3^3 

312 

670 

027 

891 

095 

043 

099 

907 

1,540 

Fish, herrings 

, , 

• • • 

1 

.. 

10 






Class, entered by weight 

140 

290 

21 

140 

209 

02 

01 

109 

20 

79 

Bitto at value . . .% 


18 

• 10 

13 

3 

. . 


.. 

30 


Tlardware and cutlery 

030 

47 U 

1,110 

(HI 

878 

1,030 

800 

1,341 

1,275 

983 

Hats, beaver and felt 

710 

402 

043 

333 

274 

139 

5 

52 

87 


Iron and steel, wrought and 











unwrought 

1,700 

903 

1,200 

1,581 

1,100 

2,081 

2,998 

3,627 

2,629 

1,951 

I.uad and shot 

10 

4U 

41 

12 

• 3 


02 

74 

10 

20 

leather, wrought and un- 









42 

27 

wroiight 

, , 

4 

,53 

3.5 

1,5 

1 8 

11 

7 



— saddlery and harness .... 

50 

45 

.50 

17 

.50 

! 75 

37 

79 

36 

42 

l.iren manufactures, enteied 











by the yard 

4,903 

2,147 

.3,187 

1,811 

1,082 

4,224 

3,838 

5,244 

8,245 

4,957 

— thread, tapc'i, and small 













4 


2 

14 

10 



.. 

40 

14 

— yarn 



21 

,, 

.. 


•* 



3 

Machinery and mill work . . . 

5 

20 

03 

8 

23 

“ 25 

1 182 

01 

3 

2.5 

Bainters' colours 

19 

80 

89 

33 

47 

80 

64 

149 

234 

101 

J'late, plated ware, jewel- 











lery, and watches 

10 

,50 

28 

65 

45 

4 

85 

141 

44 

427 

Salt 


. . 

1 

,, 


I 





Silk inaniifuctiircs 

•JOO 

149 

308 

114 

”l30 

400 

190 

191 

73 

317 

Soap and candles 

107 

210 

89 

48 

.58 

108 


1) 

30 

41 

Stationery of all sorts 

IIS 

100 

,36 

83 

65 

59 

84 

33 

66 

; 1U7 

Sugar, rclined 

071 

28 

,, 





090 



Tin, unwroiiglit 

lUU 

. . 

34 

.. 



3 

, 5H 



Tin and pewter wa;cs and 











tin plates 

91 

18 

201 

141 

149 

25 

187 

237 

328 

> 94 

AVoulien and worsted yarn.. 

, , 

100 

8 

0 


17 

22 




— mauiifuctures entered by 


• 









the piece 

3,832 

2,002 

3,417 

4.103 

2,0,54 

5,183 

4,274 

3,555 

2,929 

3,203 

— ditto, by the yard 

7lr, 

910 

1,081 

404 

Oil 

1,908 

1,110 

1,511 

l,29f> 

1,308 

— hosiery and siuall wares.. 

134 

22 

77 


2t) 

40 

49 

134 

l.'dl 

7,5 

All other articles 

1,238 

092 

1,001 

900 

502 

1,016 

2,002 

1,424 

039 

990 

Total declared value, . 

33,282 

21,053 

30,507 

30,086 

24,308 

40,370 

41,904 

47,093 

47,710 

45,87 


SiiirriNG employed in tJie Trade of the United ‘Kingdom with Spain, Balearic Isles, 

aiic\, Canaries, 



INWARDS. 

s 

OUTWARDS. 

YEARS. 

British. 

Foreign. 

TOTAL, ‘ 

British. 

Foreign. 

TOTAL. 

• 

Ships. 

Tons. 

:L)bips. 

Tons. 

Sbips^ 

l^ns. 

Ships. 

Tons. 

Ships. 

Tons. 

Ships. 

. Tons. 

1820 

351 

39,314 

15 

2,005 

309 

41,919 

258 

29,775 

20 

5,551 

284 

35,326 

1831 

731 

78,911 

87 

8.H00 

818 

87,711 

503 

03,273 

90 

14,239 

059 

77,512 

1832 

393 

40,005 

41 

4,505 

434 


201 

23,539 

35 

• 0,207 

230 

29,740 

1833 

523 

58,303 

00 

0,700 

.589 

05,009 

391 

44,170 

02 

8,5.i0 

453 

52,720 

1834 

403 

49,084 

35 

3,900 

498 

53,050 

375 

40,510 

5.1 

8.5H4 

428 

49,094 

1835 

493 

50,134 

30 

4,400 

529 

60,540 

357 

45,530 

41., 

» 7.'*44 

398 

53,483 

183<J 

439 

48,228 

02 

0,900 

501 

55,134 

345 

38,811 

04 ^ 

9, n»5 

409 

48,010 

1837 

489 

52,G:<4 

74 

8,278 

.503 

60,912 

317 

30,031 

02 

9 230 

379 

45,801 

183B 

456 

43,092 

42 1 

4,350 

408 

47,451 

331 

33,819 

00 

10,324 

397 

41,143 

1839....:. 

.5mi 

4il,4I6 

00 j 

0,101 1 

500 

.52, .517 

422 

42.611 , 

98 

18,100 

520 

00,711 

1840 i 

53<{ 

50,0-19 

59 

5.892 

.595 

50,541 

411 1 

48,321 1 

90 

14,270 

534 * 

02, .591 
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SBtPPnro «tnpIoyed in the Trade between Spain and the Canary Islands. 



INWARDS. 


0 U T vV, 

\ R 1) S. 


YEARS. 

British. 

Foreign. 

TOTAL. 

British. 

Foreign. 

mmm 


Ships. 



Tonii. 




Tons. 

Ships. 

Tons. 



IS3I 













1832 

22 

2, .503 

, , 


22 

2,.508 

20 

2,248 

1 

89 

21 

2,337 

I«33 

49 

5,«1» 

. . 


49 

5,040 

38 

4,.552 



3K 

4,552 

1834 

3t) 

3,8.^0 

1 

104 

.37 

Vmi 

34 

.3,711 

1 

92 

3.5 

3,803 

1835 

2.5 

2, .583 

. . 


25 

2,.')H!r 

22 

2,211 

1 

24(1 

23 

2,451 

183(1 

29 

2,«82 

4 

385 

33 

3,007 

27 

2, .572 

0 

773 

33 

3.M.5 

1837 

31 

3.37G 

1 

1.33 

32 

3,470 

,23 

2,348 

4 

002 

27 

2,9:>0 

1H3H 

30 

2,593 

2 

234 


2,827 

*27 

2.240 

5 

400 

32 

2,049 

IS.IB 

24 

2,302 

4 

453 

28 

2, 7.5.5 

21 

i,8i: 

7 

1,189 

28 

3,030 

1840 

I 14 

1,30(3 

3 

312 

17 

1,708 

12 

1,255 

7 

784 

10 

2,030 


FISHERIES AND, COASTING-TRADE OF SPAIN. * 

c 

In order to encourage the fisheries of Spain the importation of all foreign 
fish, except cured codfish and stockfish, is prohibited. The shores of Spain 
along the Atlantic and the Mediterranean abound with varieties of fish, — ^but 
sufficient quantity has never been caught or cured for the consumption of 
population who have generally obsfrved the Lent and fasts of the Roman Catho- 
lic Church } and it is owing to this circumstance that the importation of foreign 
cod-fish is not prohibited. Along the shores and indentations of the Bay /jf 
Biscay a kind of cuttle-fish, much esteemed for eating, salmon, and various other 
kinds of fish abound, — and the fishery forms a source of considerable employ- 
ment and profit to the inhabitants of Fontarabia, St. Sebastian, Santander, and 
other places along the coasts of this bay and the Atlantic shores of Gallicia. 
The herring and pilchard fishery at Ferrol produces more than sufficient for the 
consumption of the inhabitants of this district. Along the coast from Gibraltar 
to the frontiers of Portugal the fishery is also followed by some of the inhabitants 
at several places along the shore. Within the ^lediterranean, especially at 
Malaga and Carthagena, a considerable fishery is carried on ; and anchovies and 
other varieties of fish are abundant and sold at low prices for daily use. 

The coasting-trade of Spain is limited to national vessels.' This trade em- 
ploys a great number of small vesuels in carrying wines and various other articles 
from the places where they are the most afjundant to those where they are most 
wanted, or, to and from the ports which are legally open for the foreign or the 
colonial trade of Spain. We have, however, no returns that can be relied on of 
the number of coasting-vessels, nor even of those employed in the colonial and 
foreign trade of Spain, and we can only refer generally to* such returns as wc 
have been able to procure of the navigation and trade of the provincial sea- 
ports. 

««rAVlGATION AND TRADE OF CATALONIA. 

Barcelona is the most important manufacturing and trading town in ^pdin, 
though its trade is said to have greatly declined since Spain lost her American 
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possessions. Its harbour is sheltered by a mole, but large vessels cannot enter, 
nor anchor without Jieing exposed to the winds in the bay. The British trade 
at Barcelona is unimportant. In 1831, 18 British vessels ent<jred, and 110 other 
vessels arrived at Barcelona from foreign ports. 

« • * 

The province, or, more’ properly speaking, the principality ‘of Catalonia, is divided 
into four provinces, Barcelona, Tarragona, Lesida, and Gerona. It is 70 leagues in length 
from west to east, and 50 wide from north to south, contains 70 leagues of coast on the 
Mediterranean, 260 in circumference, and 1000 square leagues of siu-face; it contains 12 
cities, 242 villages, 1523 hamlets, 22 garrisons — and many rivers, 22 of which empty 
themselves into the Mediterranean. 

“ Besides the British con^i^lar residence at Ba'^ielona, there wore formerly six British 
vice-consulates, but that qf Villa Nova has been suppressed. Of the remaining that of 
Tarragona is the most inyiortant. 

“ Jiosas, situated near France at the eastern extremity of Catalonia, has a spacious bay, 
which during the war afforded an excellent refuge for our ship^ ; at present it is scarcely 
of any importance to British commerce. Its export of cork has ceased. 

“ Palamos and Mataifo ai*e also almost entiiely without commerce with England ; 
the chief employment at Matano is* ship-building, but in time of war both places may be 
l^seful in supplying our navy with provisions and water. 

“ Tarragona and Salon are the only two ports in this consulate which supply exports 
for the English mai’kcts. 

“ It is difficult to obtain exact statistical infonnsftlon, but the population of this princi- 
pality is estimated at about 1,300,000 souls. 

Barcelona maybe considered the commercial capital of Spain, and its geographical 
po.sition, its establishments of manufactures and the industry of its inhabitants, are likely to 
C(;\utiiiue it so under all circumstances. 

‘‘ rhere are 18 resident consuls ; in 1826 the population was only 100,639 ; in 1829 it 
had encreased 13,141, and is now supposed to contain about 200,000 souls ; it has eight 
hospitals, a university, a seminary, a society of ‘ Belles Lcittres,’ many colleges and esta- 
blishments of literature and science, in which 4000 students are taught gratuitously, — 
several valuable libraries that contain the arcliives of Ariagon, the most complete and ex- 
tended record in existence. It may be said in general to possess all the elements of the 
first capital in Spain, and would probably ere this have been extended to double its present 
size, but being a garrison town and of course surrounded by walls, the iiopulation has 
liitlicrto been compressed into a small space ; but the su[)pressiou of the convents, and the 
extension of the sea-wall, have lifforded opportunities of enlarging and beautifying the 
town, which have been eagerly embraced. The new buildings will bear compaiison with 
Regent-street in London or the Rue de Rivoli in Paris, and the coup (Twil from the 
centre of the Plaza de Palacio is not to be rivalled. 

“ The trade of Barcelona with England has entirely changed its character within the 
last few years. In the year 1825 the import trade by British ships consisted in corn, cod- 
fish, broad-cloths, bags, bombazeens, flanrfels, liardwarc, cotton, and hides. In that year 
there were imported only 17,500 quintals of cod* and stockfish; while in the preceding 
year the import was 24,600 ; in the year 1823, 34,100 quintals; and in 1822, 57,200. 
Of the 17,500 quintals imported in 1825, there, can only be counted 5000 of Newfound- 
land. After this depression the trade again recovered itself in this article, for in 1828 
there were imported 45,/XX) quintals of Newfoundland cod, 12,000 Norway, 5000 sundry 
stockfish, and 28,000 Shetland ling and cod. Up to the year 1832 the British trade 
averaged about 24 to 26 vessels per annum, chiefly importing cotton, fish, and hides, but 
not a single vessel laden with coals nor machinery. Since that year the introduction 
of these articles has taken place, the import of fish gradually disappearing, and the 
cotton trade was lost by prohibition, and at hist the fish trade also. 18-'? 7 we imported 
in 2,3 vessels nothing but coals and iron. In 1838, coals and iion only in 14 vessels. In 
1839 tl.e same Iqpd of cargoes in 30 vessels. In 1840, the same sort of cargoe^with 
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one of sugar in 35 vessels^ and in 1841 nothing but coals, iron, and machineiy in 57 
vessels. 

“ It will thus be observed that though our trade with Barcelona has doubled in extent, 
it is now entirely confined to two articles. , 

“ There are no exports from the port of Barcelona to England, each of the 57 vessels 
of la'st year having gone away in ballast, the greater number to Marseilles, but some few 
to Tarragona and Salon, Vhere they hdve taken in wine, nuts, almonds, and brandies. 
Report on Catalonia^ 1842. 


Navigation, &c., for the Year ejjduig Slst December, 1842. 


^ BARCELONA. 

, ARRIVEWi 

DEPARTED. 

Vessels. 

Tonnage 

Crews. 

Invoice 
Value of 
Cargoes. 

Vessels. 

t 

Tonnage 

Crews. 

Invoice 
Value of 
CargfHMi'. 


# 



£ 




£ 

British. 

69 

9,882 

672 

37,8)0 

09 

9,882 

572 

400 

Spauish 

34.'>0 

154.340 

30,400 

336,000 

2,648 

111.312 

29,700 

2 950,620 

French 

7i 

1.3,400 

740 

2.‘i0.000 

72 


820 

14,80f» 

Tuscan 


1.914 

138 

20,500 

' 23 

1.944 

136 

34,600 

Swedish 

2‘2 

3,940 

220 

• 58,000 

28 

4,290 

236 

1,250 

Neapdlitau 

11 

2,240 

160 

8,420 

15 

2,Sti0 

225 

2,014 

S-Ardiniau 

1 

89 

0 

• 400 

.. 1 

89 

c 6 

.... ^ 

Russian 

2 

570 

26 

6,000 

2 

546 


.... * 

Danish 

10 

1,114 

59 

19,214 

7 

960 

48 

.... 

Austrian 

4 

990 

25 

2,300 

4 

996 

25 


Brazilian 

] 

240 

8 

4,600 

1 

240 

10 

3,200 

Roman 

1 

' 170 

« 

.... 

1 

170 

6 

620 

Prussian 

1 

IKO 


2,500 

1 

180 

8 


Total 

3067 

189,117 

1 38,308 

1 

3,051,750 

2,872 

147,269 

31,813 

3,007,404 

tarraoona and salon. 




£ 





British 

31 

3,55.3 

223 

3,800 


3,348 

216 

52,220 

Spanish 

177 

lO,.^!) 

1,433 

86,050 


10.915 

1,357 

134^16 

French 

14 

1,050 

76 

400 

19 

1,453 

105 

33,706 

Swedish * 

9 

1,21.3 

61 

7,600 

12 

1,726 

88 

5,336 

Tuscan 

14 

1,370 

102 

; 36,600 

15 

1,430 

1 110 

5,7mi 

American 

2 

4/2 

14 

5,800 

2 

472 

: )4 

5,300 

Danish 



.... 


1 

96 

7 

1,200 

Total 

247 

18,229 

1,909 

140,250 

245 

1 

1 1,897 

237,978 


Of the 69 British arrivals, 52 vessels had coals, 3 coals and iron, 1 wheat in transit, 
3 iron and bricks, 1 mixed cargo, 4 machinery, 1 machinery and iron, 1 gas pipes, 1 timber 
and fish, 2 cargoes not named ; of the 69 departures, 65 were in ballast, 1 had mixed cargo, 
1 part cargo (machinery), 1 part cargo (wheat), and 1 Inyl coals. 

Twenty-eight British vessels arrived at Tarragona, of whiph 24 were in ballast; 1 bal 
almonds, 1 slate, and 1 marble in transit, and 1 fish and deals ; and departed with cargoes 
of oil, nuts, wine, brandy, and corks, with the exception of 1 departed in ballast, and two 
remaining in port. 

Three vessels arrived at Salon ; 1 with raisins, with marble, 1 in ballast, and departed 
with cargoes of nuts. 


PORTS OF VALENCIA. 

The port of Valencia is about two miles from the city, at Gfao. Boats only 
can enter the harbour, and larger vessejs anchor in the roadstead, which* is ex- 
posed to south and south west gales. The population is estimated at about 
64,000. Its manufactures of silks, and taffetas of silks, &c., must have greatly 
declined, or the accounts transmitted us of their former magnitude have been 
very greatly exag^rated. 

Axicant is considered the principal commercial port of Valencia, but its harbour is no 
more J:han a roadstead in a deep bay, where all large vessels anchor,* hut small vessels 
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lay near the pier. Population about 11,000. The trade of this and the other ports of 
the province, has declined very much during late years, both as to importation and to 
exportation generally, with the probability of continuing stationary, owing to the heavy 
duties levied on aWost every article of importation, and the prohibii^on of a great number, 
together with the many vexatious and unnecessary formalities required by the new tariff 
published tliis year in Spain. The exportation of barilla, and the cultivation of it; have 
declined greatly, in consequence of the great adulteration in the y)reparation of it in this 
province, and the consequent substitution of chemical substance for it where it was for- 
merly imported. The exportation of raisins has increased greatly within a few years ; the 
quantity in the year just expired (1841) being 192,000 cwts. to all parts, chiefly to 
Great Britain. 

The effect of the high duties levied on articles of importation, and the numerous pro- 
hibitions, is that smuggling extensively cariicd On, partly by the connivance of the cus- 
tom-house officers in classing articles under false deiiominatioTis, and yiartly clandestinely by 
Spaniards, for no British subject is known to be concerned in fiscal frauds. All sorts of 
cotton mmSafactures being jyrohibited, arc smuggled into this part of Spain from 
Gibraltar^ Algiers^ and Oran, chkfiy by Spanish fishing hodts^ which take the goods to 
be smuggled ashore. The whole population of this part of Spain is clothed and sup^ 
plied for household use \oith such prohibited articles, tchich are sold openly in the 
towns. 

I Port chdrgcs on shipping, entering, and clearing out in ports of Valencia ; say on 
vessels of 300 tons, which pay the maximuiu rate for anchorage. Tonnage is paid at 1 
real vellon per ton, should the vessel load outwards— if cleared in ballast, nothing. 



Spanish Vessels. 

Foreign Vessels. 


reals vellon. 

reals vellon. 

Anchorage ...... 

7o 

75 

Health visit and pratique . . . . 

15,2 

98 

Captain of the port ... 

S 

8 

Bill of health ...... 

14 

25 

Tonnage duty 1 real per ton, if loaded outwards 

300 

300 

If deared in ballast . . . . 

0 

0 

Mole duty and light ..... 

24 

120 

Tarifa light, inwards and outwards, 24 mara- 
vedis per ton .... 

\ 211,26 

dou"U '‘23.18 


647,28 

1,049,18 


£6 9 7 sterL £10 10 0 sterl. 

There are not any ports in this province where goods may be warehoused on impoi ta- 
tion, and afterwards re-exported duty free. 

The custom-house regulations for entry and clearance of ships and merchandize are as 
follows ; viz., • • 

Manifest of the ship’s cargo, tonnage, ^nd crew, to he made within twenty-four hours 
'after pratique beifig given, wdieii two custom-horfee officers are put on board ; the con- 
signees then enter their merchandize (Spanish consul’s certificate from the port of loading 
not being now required), and obtain permission to discliarge, which, when done, the officers 
report to the custom-house. To load the whole? or part of an outward cargo, the master 
reportsf and the shippers make their spcei^c entries, the goods pass through the custom- 
house, and when on bodlrd the waiting-officers make returns, and with the receipts of the 
captain of the port and of the health-office of the respective charges being paid, the clear- 
ance is granted, and on the consul of the nation to which the vessel befongs certifying the 
number and qualities of the crews and of the cargo on board, the inunieijial bill of health 
is issued, and the vessel is then clear for sea. ^ 

Biitish capital is at present employed in the establishment of smelting works at Alicante, 
for Bie smelting and refining of argentiferous ores from the rich mines of the province of 
Murcia, at Almagft^ra, &c., established by the British merchants of this place on an fxten- 

VOL, II. 6 R 
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Bive scale, tinder the denomination of Asociacion Britanica,” of which I, the oonaul, have 
been named president, and the scientific operations are conducted by a practical gentleman 
from Cornwall, with workmen from the same place, twenty-five in i^umber^ under whom 
are a suflicient numb^ of Spanish assistants. The produce of the -it^orks within the year 
has been 400,000 ounces of pure silver, and 400 tons of lead. Following the exadiple of 
the ^ A&ociacion Britanica,” five other joint-stock companies of Spaniards have been formed 
at this place, but on much smaller scales, but none of them have yet produced silver, being 
without proper scientific persons to conduct tlie operations. 

Agriculture in this province has not improved, in general, owing to a succession of dry 
years : bai*illa, wliicli formerly was the principal article, upwards of o00,0(X) cwts. being 
annually produced, does not now come up to &0,0()0 cwts. Baisins are the only article 
that has iucrefised, nearly the whole of wliich are exported to England. 

The manufacture of woollen cloth carried on extensiv^ at Alcoy, in this province, 
but the «.pialitles are inferior to Bntish and much dearer. Pap^r is also manufactured of 
middling qualities at moderate prices, also common earthenware and crockery used by the 
inhabitants. , •• 

The population of thi^ province has much decreased of late years ; the emigration of 
agricultural labourers to Algeria continues to be considerable. 

There arc not at present any public works in progi-ess, * except the extension of the 
mole and the formation and repair of roads, which are actively proceeding. , 

There are five Spanish steam- vessels now plying from Cadiz to Genoa' cabling at the* 
intermediate ports ; also two French. 

To give a* statement of tlie articles prohibited to be imported, it would l>e necessary to 
copy the Spanish tariff, which is presumed to be in tlie jiosscssion of the Foreign Office. 
In general goods, impoited in all foreign vessels pay onc-third more duty than if in Spanish, 
there not being any particular j)rivilegc enjoyed by the former. 

The average prices on board of the several articles of export are ; viz.. 


Barilla 

cwt. 

cV. 

12 

a. r 

0 sterling 

Aniseed , 

. do. . 

. 60 

0 

Almonds 

. do. 

68 

0 

Raisins 

do. . 

. 16 

0 

Wine . 

pipe 

140 

0 

Olive Oil 

. gallon . 

. 5 

0 

Silk . 

lb. 

16 

8 

Saffix)!! . 

. do. . 

. 45 

0 

Mats . 

doz. 

. , 10 

0 to 35.V. according to sorts. 



(Signed) JAS,PEll WARING, Consul. 


Alicante, 31st December, 1842. 

The general trade of the province of Valencia is stated as follows, for the 
Years 1841 and 1842. ^ 

iJniTISH VESSEl^S INWARDS. 

Vessels. TonsI Crews. 

1841 136 . . 14,188 . . 1054 

1842 181 . . 9,949. . • 1327 


Value of Cargoes.* 
£44,828 sterling. 
.66,692 „ 


ARTICLE^ IJtfPORTED. 


Newfoundland fish 

52,3'79 bis. 

184L ' 

£33,300 value 103,999 bis. 

1842. . 

£62,355 stlg. 

Fire-bricks and clay 

1,380 . . . , 

352 

Iron . , 

. . • 

..... • . . < 

273 

Coals and coke ^ . 

. 

1,453 . . . . 

3,712 

Tobacco from England 

• 

8,695 

Total 

£44,828 

, £66)692 
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BRITISH VESSELS OUTWARDS. 

Vessels. Tons. Crews. Value of Cargoes. 

1841. — No acftfeunt. 

J842 . 182 . 10,039 . 1340 . £1^9,919 sterling. 

ARTICLES EXPORTED. 


DESCRirTION. 1841 1842 


■ ^ i 

Barilla to Ireland cwts. • 24,160 12,8.03 19,580 ! 12,480 

Wine to Great Britain pilKJs 2, 1 7 1 1 2,t 62 416 3,032 

Kaisins ewt?. 126f400 114,906 145,496 116,397 

Almonds...... do. 670 1,971 1,148 .3,810 

l-.ead do 11 6,800 • 4,200 

Brandy 10 120 

Wines * 

Oranges 420 650 


Total I I £142,66 2 | ! X 1 39,9 19 

SPANISH VESSELS INWARDS. 

Vessels. Tons. Crews. Value of Cargoes. 

1841 . 127 . 15.992 . 2020 . £307,140 sterling. 

1842 . 116 . 15,578 . i69B . 272,480 „ 


ARTICLES IMPORTED. 



1841. 

1842. 

Sugar 

^ £91,540 

£83,760 

Coft^^ > From West Indies . . < 

) 21,205 

I 2,160 

27,320 

3,240 

Hides S 

( 2,735 

Manufactures, British 

54,100 

33,700 

„ French 

76,.'>00 

71,960 

„ Italian 

48,400 

52,500 

Codfish, British .... 

10,500 


Total 

• 

. £307,140 

£272,480 


SPANISH VESSELS OUTWARD.S. 

Vessels. Tons. Crews, Value of Cargoes. 

1841. — No account. 

1842 . 128 . 16,5^2 . .1744 . £81,850 sterling. 

ARTICLES EXP/IRTED. 

1841. 1842. 

m. to France £52,322 £38,100 

Saffron „ ditto 6,100 4,320 

Qrandy „ West Indies . . , . . . 2,650 1,410 

Oil ,, ditto and France . . . 17,300 10,300 

Wine „ West India's ..... 3,250 2,600 

Wool „ Fiance 22,400 • 24,650 

Oranges „ ditto ...... 650 470 

Baisins „ ditto . . . . . . .- 620 .. 


Total 

Coasters are «ot included. 


. £105,290 


£81,850 
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The above statements may not be quite coiTect^, as reference to entries in the Spanish 
Custom Houses is not pennittcd, but the most accurate information obtainable has been 
procured, and is behaved to be nearly right. e 

• FRENCH VESSELS INWARDS. 

^ Vessels. Tons. Crews. Value of Cargoes. 

18 U . . 51* 11,2S’8 ISGo . £12,250 sterling. 


1842 . 32 

3,958 

386 

5,600 „ 


ARTICLES 

IMPORTED. 




1841. 

1842. 

Linen 


.€9,350 

£3400 

Hardware 

Vs 

. - 2,360 

1600 

•Trinkets 

• 

540 

*• 600 

Total 

t. 

• « . 

£12,250 

£5600 

FRENCH VESSELS OUTWARDS. . 


Vessels. 

Tons. 

Crews. 

Value of Cargoes. 

1841. — No account. 



1842 . 32 

3958 

386 

£34,080 sterling. 


ARTICIiES 

EXPORTED. 




1841. 

1842. 

Wool to France . 


£27,500 

£16,780 

Oil „ ditto 


. . 6,850 

7,300 

Silk „ ditto 

, 

7,370 

8,600 

Saffron „ ditto 


. . 800 

1,400 

Total 


£42,520 

£34,080 


SARDINIAN VESSELS INWARDS. 

Vessels. Tons. Crews. 

1841 . . (> . . . 827 . . 73 

1842 . 12 .... 536 ... 115 

All ill ballast. ^ 

e 

SARDINIAN VESSELS OUTWARDS. 

Vessels. Tons. Crews. Invoice value. 

1841 . . 6 . . 827 . . . 78 . . £2580 sterling. 

1842 . 12 . . 536 . . . »;i5 . . 5230 „ 

Articles exported. — Bass matis and ropes, £5230. 

SWEDISH VESSELS INWARDS. 

Vessels. Tons. Crews. Invoice value of De#9, &c. 

1841 . .58 . . 25,854 862 . . £7486 sterling. 

1842 . . 63 . . 27,844 ... <^74 . . . 9350 „ ^ 

Exported by the same vessels. — Salt, in 1841, £12,824 ; in 1842, £14,180. ' 

* AMERICAN VESSELS INWARDS. 

Vessels. Tons. Crews. Invoice value of Tobacco. 

1841 . 1 ^ . 385 10 . , . £12,400 sterling. 

1842 . . 4 . . 1580 . . 58 . 86,100 

All sailed in ballaai. 4 
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HAMBURGH VESSELS INWABDS. 

Vessel. Tons. Crew. 

1842 . 1 .... 135 .... 9 

^ And I also hi 1841. • 

Value of articles exported in 1841, by these vessels, £4680-; hi 1842, £3280, con- 
sisting of almonds, saffron, wine, and liquoiice. 

HANOVERIAN VESSELS INWARDS. 

Vessel. Tons. Crew. 

In ballast in 1842 .1 . . ♦ 231 .. . 10 

Sailed with mats, wines, and saffron, value £V245 sterling. 



• 

bDIJTCII vessels 

IXWARDS. 



Vessels. 

Tons. 

Crews. 

Invoice value of Cheese. 

1841 

.5 

M 

. 643 

42 

. . £430 sterling. 

1842 . 

. 6 . 

746 . 

53 . 

. 680 „ 


. . V/ . . I 1VF . . . . , . . ,, 

Sailed with cargoes for Holland. Value in 1841, £2156 ; in 1842, £4360, sterling. 
Articles exported.— Mats, pjiisecd, liquorice, and almonds. 


|Ieturn of British and Foreign Trade at the principal Ports within the Consulate of the 
Province of Valencia dming the Year 1842, 


FORTS. 

9 

ARRIVED. 

DEPARTED. 

1 

Number 

of 

Vessels. 

Tonnage. 

Number 

of 

Crews. 

Invoice 
Value of 
Cargoes. 

Number 

of 

Vessels. 

Tonnage. 

N umber 
of 

Crews. 

Invoice 
Value of 
Cargoes. 

AIJCANTE. j 




£ sterling 




sterling 

n i'iiili 

81 , 

9,205 

029 

39,319 

82 

9,380 

622 

35,218 

SpaiiiBh * 

5‘i 


834 

225,120 

47 

9,130 

785 

52,500 


D 

1,278 

87 


9 

1,278 

87 

21 ,.300 


12 


115 


12 

5 G ■ 

115 

.5,230 

SwidiHh 

g;i 

27,844 

871 

9,350 

63 

27,844 

874 

14,180 

Ainrrican 

•1 

1,580 

58 

3G,3U0 

4 

1,580 

58 


H..tu(iurg 

1 

1.35 

9 


1 

135 

9 

3,280 

Hanoverian 

1 

234 

10 


1 

234 

10 

1,245 

Dutch 

6 

740 

53 

G80 

G 

740 

53 

4,360 

Total 

229 

51,958 

2GG9 

310,709 

225 

.50,863 

2613 

137,313 

VALENCIA. 









British 


2,032 

170 

30,527 

22 

2,. 5.31 

164 


Spanish . 

G4 

5,238 

804 

47,360 

73 

6.474 

832 

19.300 

French V.. 

23 

2,CH0 

299 

5, GOO 

! 23 

2,660 

299 

12,780 

Total 

no 

10,550 

1333 

83,487 

118 

11,685 

1295 

32,280 

DENIA. 









British 

C4 

8,190 

454 

.. .. 

64 

0190 

454 

94,004 


.... 

.... 

.... 

• >• •• 

8 

028 

127 

9,850 

Total 

r>4 


4.54 


72 

7118 

581 

10.3,944 

BENICARLO. 



p 






British 

4 

432 

28 

.... 

4 

432 

28 

2012 

Spanish 









Total 

4 

432 

•28 

.... 

4 

432 

28 

2,012 

• ALTEA. 


• 

• 






British 

9 

884 

66 

.... 

9 

884 

66 

8,595 

Spanish 









Total 

9 

R84 

GG 

.... 

9 1 

1 

66 

8.69.5 


Four British vessels arrived at Benicarlo in 1842, in ballast, and^jlc i with wine for 
London. 
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Carthagena is the most commodious and safe Spanish port in the Mediterra- 


nean. Population of. the city about 29,000. 

“ The articles exported from Carthagena and the province of Murcia, consist of wheat, 
barley, Indian corn, oi^ barilla, red pepper, bass- weed, raw and manufactured silk. iV.ll of 
which arp produced in the province of Murcia ; a considerable quantity of plain and cut 
glass is exported freyn this do the north ef Spain. 

“ The principal articles of merchandize imported into Carthagena, consist of bacallao, 
or salt-fish, sugar, cocoa, coffee, rice, tobacco, pepper, iron, cinnamon, soap, and brandy, 
from America, Biscay, Majorca, and Cataluna. A few articles of English and French 
manufactures are imported, such as hardware, lin€ns, and woollens, the consumption in this 
province being very limited. 

“ The trade of Carthagena has been (jeclining for ‘the last thirty years, but \t is during 
these last, fifteen or twenty years that it is so much fallen off. Two causes have conspired 
to produce this decline ; namely, first the raging of an epidemiced fever in 1804, 1810, 
1811, and 1812, to which from 20,000 to 30,0(K) of the inhabitahts fell victims, out of a 
population of 50,000 ; and secondly, the abandonment of the naval arsenal, which is now 
in a state of decay. The population is now estimated at 1 1,000. 

The commerce of this city is at present in a very distressed state, and with respect 
to an increase of trade, it is believed that it must gradually improve, as the mines in this 
neighbourhood are now taking a favourable turn ; which witn proper management will ^ 
undoubtedly return immense profits to the shareholders at large, and thereby improve the 
commerce of Carthagena. 

“ All kinds of cotton goods, earthenware, glassware, furniture, tobacco, snuff, lead 
mineral, quicksilver, sulphur, manufactured hides, ditto tin or pewter, books, every sort 
of embroidered manufacture, marble, gold and silver jewellery, &c., are absolutely prohi- 
bited to be imported. 

“ No prohibition exists here with respect to articles imported from countries not being 
the place of their growth or production, such articles arc admitted upon the same terms, 
whether coming direct from the place of their production, or from any other country. 

“ Spanish vessels enjoy privileges of importation ; namely, all goods or merchandize in 
Spanish vessels upon importation pay a fixed per ceutage on the value of the article, but if 
the same article is imported in a foreign vessel, it pays a greater, and sometimes a half 



“ All foreign ships if not liable to quarantine, pay a duty to the Health Board for 
admitting them to free pratique, called estmngeria, of 98 rls. or 1/. Os, 8S. 

“ The bonding system of warehousing goods is not adopted here. The law that 
the duties must be paid on all goods and m^fiandize withm fou> months after they arp 
deposited in the custom-house, or immediately on being landed ; if not deposited in the 
custom-house. There are no ports wherein goods may he warehoused on importation, and 
afterwards exported with or without payment of duties.”— Report^ 1842. 


British TVarfe.-^The trade of England with Carthagena is of comparative 
small value. In 1837 there arrived six vessels, importing only 240/. value of 
goods/ and sailing with produce of the country. In 1842, there arrived only 
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three British vessels, two of which were from England, importing British goods 
valued at 19,404/., and one from Jamaica. Thirteen small new Granadian vessels 
of only 1023 tons,* arrived with assorted cargoes from Jamaica, and two Spanish 
vessels from the same place. These vessels enjoying much greater privileges 
than British vessels, and the importation being of articles which would pay 
liigher duty than if imported from Europe. — See TariflFs. 

Andalusian Ports. — Cadiz and Malaga are the only seaports of any 
foreign commercial importance, though there are numerous other l\arbours 
which carry on a coasting trade and the fisheries. The harbour of Almeria is 
deep, well 'sheltered, and uapacious. It was formerly considered a most important 
place, on account of i!s deep port and the richness of the surrounding*parts of 
Granada: population about 18,000. Its foreign trade has greatly declined, but 
it has still a coasting trade of some importance. 

Malaga is a tolerably good port defended by a long mole. It had for- 
merly a considerable import and export trade, but this has greatly declined, 
'owing to the same vicious customs’ laws and duties, which now prevail in all 
Spanish ports. The imports are colonial products, and legally such manufac- 
tures as pay only moderate duties ; all others are introduced by tlie smuggler. 
The exports consist principally of wanes and excellent raisins, almonds, figs, 
lemons, olive-oil, some brandy, anchovies, and the lead of Granada. Of the 33,000 
to 40,000 pipes of Malaga wanes produced, from 20,000 to 28,000 pipes are ex- 
ported. Fresh grapes, as well as Muscatel raisins, are exported to England and 
other parts. 


Gross Hetum of British Trade at the principal Ports within the Consulate of Malaga 
during the Year ending the 31st of Deceniher, 1841. 


PORTS. 


A K K J 

1 V E D. 




D K P A \i T E D. 

Number 

of 

Vessel .s. 

Tonnage. 

Number 

of 

Crews. 

Invoice 
VUne of 
Cargoes. 

Number 

of 

Ves-eJs. 

Tonnage. 

Number 

of 

Crews. 

Invoice 
Value of 
Cargoes. 


i 



£ 





Malaga 

107 1 

12,777 


20,K54 

1.57 

11,501 

800 

1 17,729 

Almeria 

78 1 

8,131 

678 O 

4,101 

78 

8,131 

578 

23,210 

Adra 

25 

2,541 

104 

2,037 

25 

2,511 

104 

10,430 

Total ... 

27.0 

1 23,44U 1 

1002 

f'' .10,352 ^ 1 

260 

22,233 

1602 1 

151,360 


Of the 167 British vessels wliich arrived at Malaga in 1841, there were from Great 
Britain, with machinery 8, sawdust 4, coals 8„ iron and coke 12, iron and machinery 1, 
iron 3J, in ballast 5, iron and coals 2, fire-bricks 1, sundries 1. 

From Gibraltar, in ballast 29, 8undrie*s 3^ spars 1, horns 3, coals 1, transit 3, staves 9, 
iron 2, pencils 1, macliinery 1. 

From Almeria, in ballast 2, iron 1. , 

From Cadiz, fruit l,in ballast 1, 

From Adra, iron 1, bricks and iron 1, ballast 2, fire-bricks 1, in^ansit I. 

From Marseilles, in transit I, in ballast 1. 

* From Oran, in ballast 3, in transit 2. 

From Guernsey, in ballast 5 ; from Jersey, in ballast 3 ; finm Carthagena, in ballast 
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1 ; from St. Petersburg, in ballast 1 ; from Deiiia, in transit 6 ; from Calp6, in transit 1 ; 
from Tarragona, in transit 2 ; from Alicante, in transit 1 ; from Halifax, codfish 1. 

Of the 157 British ressels which departed from Malaga in 1841, ^there were for Great 
Britain, with fruit 53, wine 1, oil and wine 3, oil 17, fruit and V)il 3, in transit 1, 
sundries 1. • . . . 

For Gibraltar, ballast 3, lead 2, wine 5, sugar 2, fruit 15, bncks 2, in transit 3, oils 
&c. 2, bricks and fruit 1, .oil and wine J, sundries 2. 

For Oran, sundries 1 ; for Marseilles, in transit 1, in ballast 6 ; for Cadiz, in ballast 
4 ; for Faro, in ballast 5 ; for Stettin, oil 4 ; for Palermo, in ballast 1 ; for St. Thomas, 
sundnes 1 ; for Leghorn, in transit 1 ; for Rio de Janeiro, wine 1 ; for Xavea, in ballast 

1 ; for Seville, in ballast 3 ; for Malta, in ballast 1 ; for Alicante, in ballast 3 ; for 

Denia^ fruits 1 ; for Alineria, in ballast 2 ; for Tarragona, in ballast 1 ; for Guernsey, 
fruit 1 ; for St. Petersburg, fruit 1 ; for Adra, in ballast 1, iron and coke 1 for Jersey, 
fruit I. * j 

Of the 78 British vessels which arrived at Almeria in 1 84 1 , there were from Great Bi-itain, 
with coals 7, coke, &c. 23, sundries 1, coke and coals 10, coke and bricks 3, machinery 1, 
coke and machinery 3, iron^and coke *4, coals and iron 3. 

From Ancona, linseed in transit 1 ; fi:x>m Oran, in ballast 1, in transit 1 ; from Gib- 
raltar, in ballast 3, in transit 4 ; fr*om Garucha, coals and coke i, ballast 2 ; from Algiers, 
in ballast 2 ; from Adra, in ballast 3 ; from Malaga, in ballast 2 ; fi’om Vera, in ballast 

2 ; from Malta, in transit 1. « * ^ . 

Of the 78 British vessels winch departed from Almeria in 1841, there were for Great 
Britain, with lead, wool, and colocynth 1, linseed 1, barilla 1, lead 7, lead and 
graj)cs 2. • 

For Vera, with coke, &c. 7 ; for Gibraltar, in ballast 7, in transit 3 ; for Antwerp, 
lead 1 ; for Cadiz, in ballast 4 ; for Malta, cocoa 1, in transit 1 ; for Garucha, coals, &c. 3, 
coke 2 ; for Genoa, lead and bass rope 1, seed 2 ; for Adra, coke and coals 21, coals aiid 
machinery 4 ; for Teneriffe, in ballast 1 ; for Denia, in ballast 2 ; for Villeracos, coke 3^; 
for Malaga, in ballast 1 ; for Marseilles, in ballast 1 ; for Leghorn, in ballast 1. 

Of the 25 British vessels which arrived at Adra in 1841, there were from Great 
Britain, none. 

The whole of the vessels which arrived from Almeria, with coke 8, coals and coke 7, 
and machinery 2, coals 5, coals and iron 1, coke and iron 1, ballast 1. 

Of the 25 British vessels which departed from Adra in 1841, there were for Great 
Britain, with lead, 3. 

For Malaga, in ballast 8 ; for Marseilles, lead 1 ; for Lisbon, in ballast 1 ; for Cadiz, 
in ballast 1 ; for Gibraltar, in ballast 1 ; for Quebec, in ballast 1 ; for Alicante, in ballast 
3 ; for Denia, in ballast 2 ; for Almeria, in ballast 2 ; for Leghorn, lead 2. 

Marbella has good deep anchorage in its bay. The harbour of Algesiras^ in 
the bay of Gibraltar, has good and deep anchorage, but very little trade. 

Ayamonte is a fishing-port at the mouth o£ the Guadina. 

St.Lucar^ at the mouth of the Guadalqyivar, is the port of Seville, although 
vessels of about 100 tons ascend froVn the sea to the latter, and smaller craft 
navigate the river up to Cordova. Port St. Mary, in the bay of Cadiz, may be 
considered as a mere dependant harboitr for the trade of the latter in wine. 

Cadiz, which has still a population of •abbut 58,000 inhabitants, was long the 
most important seaport of Spain. Its good harbour and its immediate proximity 
to the Atlantic, refidered it the most convenient port in Spain for the foreign and 
American trade. It held the monopoly of the latter until 1778 ; and, after that 
monopoly was abolished, Cadiz still continued to engross the greater share of ^it, 
until the independence of Spanish America. It was made a free i port in 1832, 
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)9ut this privilege was withdrawn on account of the smuggling trade. Cadiz and 
St. Mary are still the outlets for the foreign sherry trade. 

The following*account of the trade of Andalusia is extracted from the report 
of tlie British Consul at Cadra, for the year 1842. 

Commerce in the province of Andalusia, which is in a most depressed stai^, consists 
in the importation of colonial produce from Cuba, Puerto Rico, and tln5 Pliilijipine Islands, 
in Spanish vessels. Under the same flag are imported into Cadiz, cocoa, hides, cochinoal, 
indigo, and other produce of South America. Certain manufactured goods, namely, silks, 
linens, and woollen cloths, iron hoops, tii^ glass, hard and earthenware, butter and cheese, 
are likewise chiefly imported from England, France, and' Germany, in Spanish vessels. 
Codfish, still an article of great oonsTimption in this province, though less than heretofore, 
is chiefly hnported under the iiritish flag ; 59 of our vessels having arrived in this port 
from Newfoundland during the last year, and only 2 Spanish vessels within "the same 
period. ^ • 

“ Large quantities of staves for wine casks, and 3ccasionallv some tobacco for the royal 
monopoly, are imported in American and other foreign vessels from the United States. 
Timber is imported from Prussia, Sweden, and Norway. 

Exportation consists chiefly oT wines, quicksilver, salt, fruit, olive oil, wool, and cork. 


IMPORTATION TRADE. EXPORTATION TR^ )E. 




Vessels. 

Tons. 

Value. 


Vessels. 

Tons. 

Value. 

1837 

Arrived 

327 

51,899 

£60,948 

Sailed 

315 

50,542 

£ 834,133 

1838 


290 

44,503 

33,031 

99 

289 

44,443 

1,010,981 

1839 


287 

39,433 

18,588 

99 

284 

39,094 

1,154,051 

1840 

9) 

322 

49,460 

39,528 

99 

319 

48,451 

1,088,768 

1841 

>* 

292 

45,801 

36,880 

99 

288 

45,394 

878,643 

'842 

99 

295 

46,028 

29,351 

99 

300 

46,901 

710,514 


This declension in the trade is attributable to the present prohibitive system, which 
is condetnned by mercantile people of every class^ who are universally anxious for the 
imposition of a fair and moderate duty upon every article of use or consumption in Spain. 

The prohibitory system is carried to a len^h absolutely to exclude the fair trader 
from competing with the smuggler, and is consequently most injurious to the revenue. 

The immense duties upon most admissible articles, and the total prohibition of others, 
have occasioned a most extensive and well organized contraband trade throughout the 
country, and by this illicit trade admissible articles are introduced into tlie iiiteiior from 
lOO to 300 per cent below the«duties imposed. All goods imj)ortcd in foreign vessels are 
subject to the same duties, which are about one-tliird heavier than those levied upon goods 
imported in Spanish vessels. British vessels are consequently excluded from participating 
in import freight. 

“ Cotton goods, brandy, soap, quicksilver, sulphur, gunpowder, fire-arms, salt, saltpetre, 
hats, and also many articles of iiiferioi' value are totally prohibited. 

“ At Seville and in Cadiz several liundred people are now employed in making, with 
hand-looms, a coarse linen, in general use by the#lo»ver order of the Spaniards. 

This coarse manufactoiy^ will prosper and increase as long as the present high duties 
continue to be levied on foreign linens, and the supplies of yam can be furnished at the 
present price from England. 

^^^Leather, soap, glass, coarse wooUqp cloths, and hats, are also manufactured in this 
province. 

“A pottery was established at Seville in the year 1841, wherein 300 Spaniards and 30 
British subjects are employed. • 

‘‘ During the last year, the proprietors sold about 1100 tons measurement of earthenware 
for use in Seville and other parts of Spain. The common whit<^iore nearly resembles 
ihe En^sh earthenware than the imitation of the coloured. 

' The difference with respect to port and other charges at Cadiz, is, that British vessels 
pay a tonnage dtity of 1 real de vellon, or sterling ; and for light duty, 24 ni^ravedis, 

voi.. II. 6 s 
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or l^d. sterling; exchange 37^c?. per dollar of exchange; whereas Spanish vessels are 
exempt from the tonnage duty, and pay for light duty, 12 xnoravodis, or J farthings and a 
half sterling at the same* exchange. , 

“ At San Luca de Barrameda, Spanish vessels pay 1 real de vellon, dr 2^d, sterling per 
ton, whereas the tonnage duty on British vessels is regulated by the following schedule. 

• Reals de Vellon. £ 5 . d. Reals de Vellon. £ «. d, 

30 tons burden 80= 0 16 '7^ From 180 „ 250 . .1200= 12 9 0^^ 

From 30 to 70 . . 200 = 2 1 6 „ 250 „ 320 . . 1600 = 16 12 0-J 

„ 70 „ 12p . . 400= 4 3 0 „ 320 and above 2000 = 20 15 0| 

„ 120 „ 180 . . 800 = 8 6 0 

Exchange at 37|rf. per dollar of Exchange. 

In addition to these vast differential duties, British vessels moreover pay in that port 
75 reals do vellon, or ios, sterling at the above exchange as govemor^s Ibes, which 
iSpaiiisIi vessels do not ])ay. Goods may be warehoused at Cadiz dn importation, and be 
exported within two years upon the payment of one per cent deposit duty.*' ^ 

In 1843 the trade of Cadiz is described as follows : 

“ The commerce of Cadiz is in a most dcploi'able state. In the words of the mer- 
chants, it is reduced to a bagatelle. Atid even tliis ‘ bagatelle’ commerce is with England, 
the cliief article being wine (sherry), besides a little cork and salt. This miserable condi- 
tion r)f a line province like Cadiz arises entirely from a want of a tornmercial treaty? from 
which want, not England, but Spain is suffering. No people can trade with this country. 
The duties prohibit idl imports, whilst smuggling is the only thing wdiicli keeps up the idea 
of trade throughout the province. Ever5*bo(ly smuggles. In fact, the profession of smug- 
gling has become so congenial to the iiabits of the people, that it will require a very 
powt?i*ful hand to suppress it, on the making of any commercial treaty with England. As 
it is, the government must suffer a dreadful loss, for they spend a great sum to keep up 
the preventive service, while they do not get a farthing by the importation of articles o6 
foreign manufacture. The principal articles of this smuggling commerce are English 
goods, especially wearing apparel.” — Cadiz^ 3()M March, 1843, 

“ Were it not for the few English ships in the port of (^adiz, the trade of this fine city 
would be reduced to absolute nullity. The resident English families arc reduced to tw^o, 
and on these few resideiits the government has rectmtly played a singular trick. The 
government, having sold all the church property, were compelled to make some provision 
to keep the clergy from starving, and as ‘ extraordinary ’ provisions arc not binding on 
foreigners, they have declared this to be ordinary.” 

Return of British and Foreign Trade at the principal Pprts of Cadiz and San Luca in 

1842. 
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Number 
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of 
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Cargoes. 

CADIZ. 

Brittbh 


46,028 

«. 

2000 

£ 

29,351 

Spiii'iAh 

11)1 

28,300 

2480 

450,000 

Frfnch 

.30 

7,207 

«)7« 

12,000 

Am»‘rican 

05 

21,777 

842 

.58,700 

Sweditih Norwegian 

23 

5,S18 

' 270 

4,200 

Russian 

30 

10,770 

625 

15,000 

Total 

040 

1 20,020 

7798 

57.'),H51 

Total 1841 

021 


7100 

500,680 

SAN LUCA. 




mmm 

British 

H4 

6.609 

480 

13,853 

Spanish 

55 

3,731 

431 

80,230 

French # ' 

40 

3,834 

257 

Anieriuau 

2 

384 

18 

1,807 

SwediaU..... 

^ J 

7 HO 

32 

2.740 

Total 

180 1 

1.5,338 

1244 

98,690 
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Total British vessels in 1841. — Arrived at Cadiz 292, value of carg-ocs £36,830 ; depai*- 
tures 288 vessels, value of cargoes, chiefly wine, £878,643. Total British arrivals at St. 
Luca ill 1841 amcmnted to 72, value of cargoes £16,000; of wines, &c., exported by 
British vessels, the value is estimated at £236,199. 

Ch^ormer yearly returns of trade stated, that admissible goods unpoi-tcd from Gi-eat 
Britain and other countries in Spanish vessels, paying only about two-thirds of^the enor- 
mous duties levied on similar goods when imported in British onforeigp vessels, the amount 
of importation of manufactured goods in British ships was annually deereiisiiig. 

A new' tariff came into operation on the 1st of November, 1841, winch has rendered 
the custom-house regulations, always abstruse, far more complicated than heretofore, — hut 
has not altered the prohibition system which has gradually diminished our shipping rela- 
tions, and has so progressively augmented our commercial (rifliculties wdth Si)ain. 

In coiToboration of these fe^-ts, 29d ships which entered this harbour during the present 
year, 220 either arrived ii/ ballast, or sailed without landing their cargoes, beinjg 3 v essels 
more than in the prececling year, and an increase of 227 tt>ns. 

In 295 entries are not included ; 104 steam-pnekets that arrived during tliis year 
with her majesty’s mails only, having no merchandize on freirlit for this port. 

30,212 cwts. of codfish have been imported from the Newfoundland Fishery in British 
vessels, being 1612 cwts. •more than in 1841. 

The exportation to Great Britain in English vessels from this port consists principally 
in sherry wine, as w'ell xs other white wines of an inferior sort. 

(iuicksilver, lead, wool, oil, dry fruits, grains, and oranges, are chiefly exiiorted from 
.Seville. 

In British vessels about 21,000 tons of salt have been exported from Cadiz to the 
Newfoundland Fishery, and also 11,000 tons to the river Plate and the Brazils. 

In 1841, 13 British and no Spanisli vessels imported Newfoundland fish to Cadiz. In 
i842, 13 British and 1 Spanish vessel; and in 1843, 22 British and 4 Spanish vessels ar- 
rived with New foundland codfish. Five of the British vessels left for otiicr foreign ports, 
having only discharged 60 tons at Cadiz. 

In Spanish vessels are imported almost exclusively the admissible goods of British, 
French, and German manufactures ; also large quantities of salt butter and cheese for the 
consumption of this extensive jirovince from the llaiiseatic towns. 

In Sjianish vessels are likewise imported the produce of the colonies of Cuba, Puerto 
Rico, and the Phil![>piiie Islands, to wliich the produce of this country is in like maimer 
exclusively exported under the Spanish flag. 

29 Spanish vessels have arrived during this year from the Pacific, river Plate, and the 
republics of Mexico and Colunihia, laden chiefly with hides, cocoa, indigo, cochineal, dye- 
w'oods, sugar, as well as other ^lonial produce. 

The 65 American vessels wliich entered this port in 1842, imported cliiefly staves 
and tobacco, taking in return salt ami some wine, lead, and fruit. 

36 Russian and 23 Swedish and Norweg-iau vessels anaved with timber or in ballast, 
and all exported salt. 

This year 36 French vessels entered the port of Cadiz — 31 were steamers — employed 
chiefly in carrying passengers ; the otho" five were <1. iven into this harbour by stress of 
weather. • 

The public feeling at Cadiz, and throughout this province, is strongly in favour of 
a treaty with the English. The commerce of Spain, flowing from the legitimate sources, 
would then, in its progress, give that stimulus to honest industry which is so much 
required to ameliorate the condition o€ tlje demoralized and impoverished Andalusian; 
whilst the government, thus promoting industry, encouraging honesty, suppressing vice, 
gratifying the tastes, and supplying the w'ants of tlie people, would be enriched from the 
receipt of duties upon useful imports, satisfactorily imposed and cheaj>]y collected. 

Whereas, the present prohibitive system, Avhilst it prevents not tlie surreptitious intro- 
duction of such British manufactures as arc used by the Spaniards, o(».sIot the vast expense 
of maintaining a countless number of ineflicient revenue officers, who are incompetent in 
many cases, and unwilling in others^, to impede the piu’suits and to diminish the profits of 
the professed sintiggler. 
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Not only would the merchauta, factors^ and traders of Great Britain, together with the 
^neral population of Andalusia, derive great advantages from a well-reg^ated commercial 
intercoiu’se, but our shipping interest likewise would be thereby much advanced ; for 
the vessels which now arrive in ballast from Great Britain, for the pm*poses of returning 
thither with the growtlt and produce of this province, would then earn freight ♦at^'^tods, 
by bringing cargoes of British manufacture ; and if a reciprocal abrogation of all discrimi- 
nating and counterv^ailing duties which i^re now levied upon the ships and productions of 
Great Britain and of Spain, could be acliieved, our advantages would, by such an arrange- 
ment, be greatly multiidied. 

Of the 295' British vessels which arrived at Cadiz in 1842, there were — ^from Great 
Britain, in ballast 41, with coals 52, yam 2, general cargoes 2, coals and iron 1, iron 2, 
staves 1, bale goods 1, returned wine 1. Total, 103. 

From Jersey, with staves I, coals 2, in ballast 15, with fish 1, part cargo 1, g^eneral 
cargo 1. Total, 21. ' * ^ 

From ‘Guernsey, in ballast 3, with potatoes 1. Total, 4. ‘ 

From Gibraltar, with lead 1, iron and staves 1, yarn 1, returned ^ine 4, general cargo I, 
in ballast 50, with staves 2, e/^als 1 , butter 2, iron 2, part cargo 2. Total, 67. 

From Newfoundland, with fish 21. 

From Malaga, in ballast 6. • 

From Lisbon, with fruit 1, in ballast 5, with returned* wine 1. Total, 7 , 

From Alicante, in ballast 16. , i 

From liilboa, with coals 1, in ballast 1. ‘ 

From Leghorn, in ballast 1 ; from Toulon, with staves 1 ; from Porto, in ballast 1 ; 
from Viaiia, in ballast 3 ; from St. Michaels, in ballast 1 ; from Marseilles, in ballast 1 ; 
from L’Orient, in ballast 1 ; from Ancona, in ballast 1 ; from Corunna, in ballast 1 ; from 
Algiers, in ballast 2 ; from Tarragona, with general cargo 1 ; from Oporto, in ballast 2 ; 
from Valencia, in ballast 6 ; from Labrador, with fish 2 ; from Mogadore, in ballast 1 ; 
from Carthagena, in ballast, 2 ; from Naples, in ballast 7 ; from Leglioru, in ballast 7 ; 
from St. Sebastian, in ballast 1 ; from Cape Breton, w^ith fish 1 ; from Bay de ChaleuK 
with fish 1 ; from Genoa, in ballast 1 ; from Civita Vecchia, in ballast 1 ; from Palermo, 
in ballast 1 ; from Arechat, with fish 1. Total, 295. 

Of these, from Great Britain, there were in ballast 41 vessels; from other ports, IIG. 
Total, 157. 

Of the 300 British vessels which departed from Cadiz in 1842, there were — ^for Great 
Britain, with wine 75, wine and cork 3, fruit 1, salt 11, salt and wine J. Total, 91. 

For Vera Cruz, with general cargo 1 ; for Malta, with fish 1. 

For Seville, in ballast 4, with coals 1, fish 1. Total, 6. 

For Pernambuco, with salt 3 ; for River Plate, with ^^alt 3 ; for Monte Video, with 
salt, &c. 42. • 

For Jersey, with salt 16, wine 1, salt and wine 2. Total, 19. 

For Valencia, with fish 1 ; for Newfoundland, with salt 89 ; for Gaspe, wuth salt 2 ; 
for Alicante, with fish 3 ; for Quebec, with salt 4, in ballast 1 ; for St. John’s, with salt 1 ; 
for Malaga, in ballast 2 ; for Lisbon, ^ with fish 2;‘for St. Petersburg, with wine 2; for 
Bahia, with salt 1 ; for Canada, with salt 1 ; for , Marseilles, in ballast 3 ; for Halifax, with 
salt 4 ; for Gibraltar, in ballast 1 ; for Rio dc Janeiro, with fish and salt 1, 'salt 4; for Tam- 
pico, with general cargo 1 ; for Buren, with salt 1 ; for Naples, with fish 3 ; for Leghorn, 
with fish 3 ; for Mauritius, with salt 1 ; for Buenos Ayres, with salt 1 j for Syra, with 
general cargo 1 ; for Hamburg, with wine'l. Total, 300. 

1 1 vessels depai-ted in ballast to foreign pc^rts^. € 

Of 84 British vessels which arrived at San Luca, there were-^from Groat Britain, in 
ballast 39, with clay 5, coals 12, steam-engines 1, clay and iron 1. Total, 58. 

From Cadiz, in4)allast 3, with incrcliaiidize 1. Total, 4. 

From Gibraltar, with clay 1, in ballast 12. Total, 13. 

From Viana, in ballast 2; from Aguilla, in ballast 1 ; from Jersey, in ballast 2 ; from 
Malaga, in ballast 2 ; from Almeria, in ballast 1 ; from Mogadore, in ballast 1. 

Of the 84 vessels from Great Britain, 39 were in ballast, from other uoi’ts, ‘24. 
Total, 63. ' 
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Of the 84 British vessels which departed from St. Luca, there were for Great Bri- 

tain, with oil 13, wheat 1, cork 5, hones 8, wool and quicksilver 7, oil and bones 1, quick- 
silver 2, wool and cork 2, wool 1, fruit 31, fruit and cork 1. Total, 72. 

For Antwerp, iivith oil 2, liquorice and lead 1, wool and minerals 1, fruit 3, wool 1. 
Tota?, 8.^ • 

For Lisbon, in ballast 4. 

* • 

SEAPORTS OF THE NORTH OF SPAIN. 

If all the ports of northern Spain were thrown as openly as ^liose of most 
other countries, the extensive sea-coast of Gallicia, Aaturias, Santander, and Bis- 
cay, would afford sufficiently numerous and convenient navigable inlets and 
outlets for trade. , 

Ferrolj^an excelloint port, is limited to the use of the Spaiiish navy, and with 
the exception of Corunna, Santander, and Bilboa, the other ports are limited to 
the Spanish fishing and coasting-tradc. 

The exemption from customs’* duties enjoyed by the Basque provinces, from 
^ time immeiYiorial, waa withdrawn on the 1st of December, 1841, when tripled 
lines of customs were ranged along the frontiers, and the fallacious, oppressive, 
anti-commercial and fiscal, system of Spain was imposed on these provinces- 
The consequence is, that the legal trade has greatly diminished, and the high 
premium for smuggling wdll have the usual evil influence on the hitherto honest 
cliaracter of the Biscayan peasantry. A gentleman, highly worthy of confidence, 
who has lately travelled over Biscay, describes in a letter, written to us from 
Bilboa, the state of this interesting part of the peninsula as follow^s : 

“ To describe the condition of the people of Biscay, requires great observation. First 
as to the moral condition of the poor. 

“ The peasants and lower classes of the large towns are decidedly on a par with the 
same classes in France and Belgium — I say this w'ith confidence. There is a school in 
every village, nothing to be boasted of, it is true, as regards its arrangements, Ac., but 
still, reading, writing, and accounts are taught, and the children are apt, and receive know- 
ledge with great facility. I qdbstioned boys whom I met or saw at play, and in answer to 
my question if they could read and write, every boy pulled a copy out of his bosom, and 
held it to me with a proud look. In the houses of the peasants I found catechisms, 
prayer-books, and books of sermons. Instruction has taken root, and is putting forth. 

“ With regard to religious or moral conduct, including all classes, I am convinced that 
a gi eat balance is in favour of the Spaniards, compared with the French, or even the Bel- 
. gians, w ho are a religious people. 

“ With respect to the back and belly conditioh of the low er class in this part of Spain, 
they have nothing to complain of. Tlie interior of a house or cottage has no superfluous 
articles of fumit'ire, but tnis is their fashion, and not their want. They have comfort- 
able clothing for Sundays and feast-days, and good clean linen on their beds. They liave 
red flees and healthful chubby offspring — ^Ahc women breed like rabbits—I never saw so 
many children before. I have daily stopped to refresh in the small inns of villages, and in 
every instance had good table-doths and napkins, with changes of silver spoons and forks. 
In snort I have found comfort, cleanliness, and plenty in every village — frank, cheerful, 
good-natured manners, — kind answers to my inquiries, and when I have lost my way 

e* In our brief view of the government of Biscay and Navarre, we have inadvertently omitted 
to statv, that the freedom from customs’ duties had been withdrawn, and that tlie system of cen- 
tnilizatiun, and high duties and prohibitions had been substituted. 
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amongst the mountains, the labourer would, unasked, quit his work and lead me in the 
right way, refusing compensation.” 

Santander is fhe principal seaport of Old Castile, and, has an extensive 
trade with Cuba, to « which it exports flour, ground at large mills, erected i® the 
vicinity of the town. Wool is also exported to England and other places ; and 
there are iron mines in the adjacefSit mountains. The harbour is capacious, 
well sheltered, and deep enough for large trading vessels. 

Bilbo A is the chief port in Biscay, and although it and St. Sebastian are 
conveniently situated for trade, the recent introduction of the Spanish customs 
will, it is feared, greatly injure the trade of both^ 

Gross Return of British and Foreign Trade at the principal Porte within the Consulate 

of Biscay and Guipuzcoa, during the Year 1842. 

« 

Port of Bilboa. 




ARRIVED. 



DEPARTED. 


description. 

Vessels. 

1 

Tonnage. 

« 

j CrewB. 
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Vaiiie of 
Cui‘»foes. 

Vessels. 

Tonnage. 

Crews. 


Britiili 

43 

4,103 

10,340 

282 

je 

41,400 

55 

5,298 

381 

£ 

51,680 

Spanirth 

87 

HIO 

87 

10,340 

810 

29,000 

French 

2 

](*2 

19 

050 

2 

102 

19 

000 ‘ 

Dutch 

1 

460 

28 

3,400 

4 

400 

28 

300 

Hamburg 

2 

172 

:o 

4,300 

2 

172 

10 

270 

DanUh 

5 

820 

35 

0,200 

3 

320 

35 

1 

Norwegians and Swedish .... 

21 

2,900 

140 

24,800 

21 

2,900 

140 


Russian 

1 

252 

12 

1,200 

1 

252 

12 


Uanorerian 

2 

189 

1 *7 

2,100 

2 

189 

17 

210 

Total 1842 

167 1 

18,898 

1 1359 

100,050 

179 

20,093 

1438 

82,060 

British in 1841 ' 

G.*! 

1 

21,774 

415 

239,500 

49 

4,922 

337 

55,800 

Total 1841 

217 

1528 

522,800 

201 

20,141 

1528 

102,350 


Of the 66 British vessels which arrived at Bilboa in 1841, there were — from Great 
Britain, with general cargoes 29, earthenware 11, in ballast 22, wltli fish 1. 

From Newfoundland, with fish 2 ; from Charante, in liivllast 1. 

Of the 53 departures from Bilboa in 1841, there were — for^ Great Britain, with wool 
and wheat 3, wheat 31, bones 1, wool 4. 

For Santander, in ballast 1 ; for Newfoundland, in ballast 1 ; for Jersey, in ballast 1 ; 
for Cadiz, in ballast 2; for Santona, in ballast 4; for St. Maitin, in ballast 2 ; for St. Se- 
bastian, with fish 1 ; for Requccada, Ik ballast 2. * 

Of the 43 British vessels which arrived at JBilboa in 1842, there were — from Great 
Britain, in ballast 18, with general cargots 8, earthenware 1, fish 2, tobac6o 4, coke 1. 

From Newfoundland, with fish 5 ; from Jersey, with fish 1 ; from New Carlisle, with 
fish 1 ; from Guayaquil, with cocoa 1 ; from Stornway, with fish 1. , 

Of the 55 British vessels which depart<;d from Bilboa in 1842, there were — for Great 
Britain, with wheat 31, madders 3, wool 2, in, ballast 2, with chestnuts 4. 

For St. Sebastian, in ballast 1, with fish 1. 

For Requecada, in ballast 3 ; for Cadiz, in ballast 1. 

For Newfoundland, in ballast 4, with biscuit 1. 

For New Carlisle, in ballast 1 ; for Zante, in ballast 1 . 

St. Sebastian, — €)£ the 10 British vessels wliich arrived in 1841, there were — from 
Great Britain, with earthenware 2 ; tobacco and cinnamon 1, ballast 5 ; Bilboa in ballast 
1 ; Newfoundland with codfish 1. ^ ’ 

Of phe 16 departures, there were — for Great Britain with cocoa-shdll 2^ wheat and 
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ditto 1, wheat 3 ; Bilboa, with earthenware 2 ; Bordeaux, in ballast 1 ; Newfoundland, 
in ballast 1. 

Of the 16 Britis^j vessels which arrived at Santander in 1841, there were, from Great 

Britain, with stcam^'^engine 1, tobacco 3, in ballast 4 ; Bilboa, witl^wool 1, in ballast 2 ; 
GuayiqxiB^ cocoa 2 ; Jersey, in ballast 1 ; Guernsey, in ballast 1 ; Santona, wheat 1. 

Of the 16 British vessels which departed, there were — for Great Britain with«wool and 
madder 1, wool 1, cocoa, 1 ; wheat 8, cocoa and \/heat 1 ; Gibraltar, in ballast 1 ; Lisbon, 
in ballast, 1 ; Cadiz, in ballast 1 ; Rcguessada, in ballast 1. ’ 

BALEAJllC ISLANDS. 

Majorca. — The climate of Majorca is mild and salubrious ; the soil loamy, 
and geneAlly rich. 

Agriculture is in a rude state. Corn crops fail in wet seasons, and the pro- 
duce then floes not equal half the consumpt’on of the inhabitants. Corn is 
imported annually from Catalonia and Valencia. The olive crops are the most 
important, producing aVinually about 180,000 arrobas. Strong red and white 
wines are e]:ported in considerable quantities, and are often distilled into brandy. 
'Granges, figs, melons, carobs, pumpkins, and cauliflowers are grown. The 
saflFron is superior in quality to that of La Mancha. 

The breeding of cattle is but little attended to. The sheep and hogs are of 
a large breed. 

Hares, rabbits, partridges, and various birds abound. Pish of various kinds 
are plentiful. 

The exports are chiefly oil, wine, brandy, oranges, and other fruits ; mules 
and asses ; palm brushes and baskets, turners^ work, and sailors^ hats. 

The imports are wheat, salt meat, sugar, coffee, groceries, woollen and cot- 
ton manufactures, iron hardware, &c. 

The capital, (Palma) is situated on the south side of the island. Population, 
34,343 persons. ^ 

Minorca is next ir. size. The soil of this island is generally sandy and 
sterile, with very little wood. On the brows of hills there are fertile tracts, 
which produce good crops of corn and grapes. Wheat and barley are the grains 
principally grown ; but not sufficient for two-thirds of the consumption of the 
population. Wines, both red and white, are made in comparatively large quan- 
tities ; about 9000 arrobas are annually exported. The olive does not thrive, 
owing to the effect of the cold north winds. Capers, which grow wild, are ex- 
ported. Flax, hemp, saffron, and cotton, are grown to a limited extent. Fruits 
ai?d vegetables are abundant, but inferior to those of Majorca. The cheese 
made resembles Parmesan. Cattle, sheep, goats, and mules abound ; wool is 
exported. Bees are generally bred, and furnish great quantities both of honey 
and wax. Game is plentiful. Anchovies and other fish swam along the coast. 

Port Mahon, one of the best ports in the world, is the chief place of trade. 
The exports are»wine, wool, cheese, capers, honey, and wax, to Spain, Marseilles, 
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Genoaj Leghorn^ &c. The imports are wheat, oil, linen, cotton and woollen 
manufactures, timber, tobacco, &c., chiefly from Spain, France, and Italy. 

Minorca was occupied by the British during a great part cfp the last century. 
There was at that time some enterprise and activity diffused among thg*people. 
Since its cession to Spfiin, both i]\dustry and trade have declined. Accounts 
are kept in Spanish money. Iviza, or Ivica, is 27 miles long, and 15 broad. 
Hilly, woody,«and fertile. Produces olives, figs, wines, corn, hemp, and flax: 
exports sea salt and some wool ; fish is plestiful. The inhabitants are ignorant, 
indolent, and poor. 


CANARY ISLANDS. 

We have in the previous pages given a statement of the trade Iretween the 
United Kingdom and these islands, and we have very little that bears upon their 
commerce to add. The area of Teneriffe, Canary, Palma, Lanzarote, Gomera, 
Fuerteventura, Hierro, Graciosa, Allegranza, is estimated at about 3400 English 
square miles ; the population at about 250,000 inhabitants. These mouVitainous " 
islands are of volcanic formation, and present rocks, gorges, mountains, and 
valleys. Where there is any water or humidity the soil is fertile ; and its annual 
produce is estimated as follows ; viz., wheat, maize, barley, millet, and rye, about 
150,000 British imperial quarters ; barilla, 300,000 quintals ; wine, the most im- 
portant product, fiom 50,000 to 54,000 pipes. Potatoes, about 500,000 (?) barrels. 
Besides these articles, fruits and various vegetables are grown. The sugar-cane, 
also, grows, but it is not cultivated. Brandy is imported to strengthen the 
wines. The other imports are various manufactures, leather, iron, &c. The 
exports are wines, barilla, silk, brandy, some grain and honey occasionally, 
orchilla, and moss, cochineal, &c, Santa Cruz in Teneriffe, Palma in 
Canary, Lanzarote, and Ortova, are the principal ports. 

The Spanish laws are those of the Canaries, and tlv*. whole property is held 
under strict entail, by a few grandees, and by the monasteries and convents. 
Ignorance and bigotry prevail. 

Under almost every other gov/jrnment but that of Spain, these islands would 
be of great productive and commercial impf^rtance. 

NAVIGATION AND TRADE OF THE PORTS OF THE CANARIES, IN ,1842. 

Santa Crcz. — British arrivals, 18 vessels, 2346 tons; value of cargoes 
imported 3655/.; of cargoes exported by them 11,464/. •Spanish arrivals, (}8 
vessels, tons 7230; American vessels 7> tons 1999; French vessels 5, tons 836 ; 
Sardinian vessels 3, tons 365 ; Portuguese vessels 2, tons 25 1 ; Danish vessels 2, 
tons 159 ; Hambui^ueze vessels 2, tons 231 ; Dutch vessels 1, tons 50 ; Bremen 
vessels 1, tons 134 ; Monte Videan vessels 1, tons 248 ; imperial vessels 1, ^ns 
248. Total vessels. 111 ; tons, 14,103. « ' 
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At Palma only 1 British vessel arrived to take in water ; 8 Spanish vessels 
arrived with goods from London, and 7 from other parts, and 7 vessels belonging 
to other foreign scates. At Port Ortova 28 vessels arrived ; of which 7 were 
British,^ American, 13 Spanish, 2 Hamburg, and 1 French. At Lanzarote 
I British and 3 American vessels arrived. , ^ 

The inhabitants of the Canaries, chiefly of Spanish origin, arc, when they 
emigrate to the Philippines or elsewhere, an adventurous race. Naturally they 
may be trained to industry and activity. But under a smothering government 
and the tenure of property in the Canaries, they sink into sloth, and are kept in 
superstitictus ignorance by the church, as well as by the feudal lords. The 
fishermen, alone, seem to be those who have any spirit or activity among the 
resident inhabitants. 


CHAPTER XL 

.SPANISH COLONIES. 

Spain, notwithstanding the revolt and independence of her vast possessions 
oh the continent of North and South America, still possesses fertile and magni- 
ficent insular colonies in the western and also in the eastern hemisphere. 

Unfortunately, however, for not only the aboriginal races, but for all those 
who were transplanted to replace the labour, which was ex-tortured^ until their 
extirpation, from the former, the Spanish character exhibits a spirit and prac- 
tice of barbarity, avarice, and legislative fallacy, unparalleled in the history 
of any other ancient or modgrn nation. We not, however, exculpate otlier 
powers from the crimes of injustice and cruelty towards the natives of the coun- 
tries which they discovered or subdued, or towards the unfortunate African race. 
The English and the Dutch were nearly as unjust as the Spaniards ; and as slave 
masters fully as cruel. The Portuguese are described as kinder to their slaves 
than other Eurppeans; but we consider that^ the French, especially in America 
and tho West Indies, have generally acted with greater kindness to the abo-^ 
rigines, and with less cruelty to their slaves than any other colonizing or slave- 
holding people. 

The Spaniards colonized St. Domingo before they attempted to settle in 
Cuba. 

The latter, which is separated from the former by a strait, was discovered by 
Columbus, in 1492. In 1511, a cacique named Hatuey, who eJ^ped from Spanish 
tyranny in St. Domingo, became a chief in Cuba, On the latter being invaded 
by Diego de Vdasquez, the cacique persuaded his people to throw all theijr gold 

VOL. II. 6 T 
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into the depths of the sea, as gold was the god of the Spaniards. The Spa- 
niards soon subdued the Indians ; the cacique was fastened to the stake as a 
heretic ; a priest endeavoured to convert him, and to hold feat to him that he 
would then go to paradise. Are there any Spaniards there V* asked tHatttey.— 
There* are/’ replied the priest ; but none except good Spaniards."— “ The 
best are too bad for me ever to be in their company, and I won’t go to any place 
where I can possibly meet them. Speak not to me of your religion, which allows 
you to be so cruel and unjust ; leave me tv die in mine.” Hatuey was accord- 
ingly burnt, the Christian name was dishonoured, but Velasquez ceased to have 
any formidable enemy — the other -caciques were submissive, and tJie natives 
subjected to slaverj’^ in the mines, were in a few years exWminated. Scarcely 
a Spanish life was lost in the conquest of Cuba. *' * 

This, one of the largest islands in the world,” remarks Raynal, served as 
the entrepot of a great trade. It is regarded as the' boulevard of the New 
World, and it has important productions. Under these aspects it merits serious 
attention. • ^ 

Cotton is the production which may be naturally increased with profit in this 
island. At the time of its conquest it was very generally grown ; now it has 
become so rare, that for years none of it has been exported. 

‘^Although the Spaniard has an aversion, almost insurmountable, to imitate 
others, he has adopted in Cuba the culture of coffee ; but in transplanting this 
production from foreign colonies, he did not imitate the activity which renders 
it valuable. 

Sugar, the most important production of the West Indies, would alone suffice 
to extend prosperity to Cuba ; but the Spaniards have only a small number of 
plantations, where their best canes yield only a small quantity of inferior sugar. 

Spain possesses by far the most extensive and fertile part of the West Indian 
Islands. In active hands their islands would becoide thji. source of riches without 
limits ; in their present state they are frightful solitudes. 

It would be calumniating the Spaniards to believe them incapable, by charac- 
ter, of laborious and painful industry. If we consider the excessive fatigues which 
are so patiently endured by those of this nation who follow the contraband trade, 
it is evident they endure much greater hardship and fatigue thah is experienced 
in rural industry. If the Spaniards neglect to enrich themselves by labour it is 
the fault of their government." Such* was the state of Cuba about sixty years ago. 

The trade of Cuba, and the other* Spanish possessions, was subjed^ed to 
monopolies and every vexatious restriction by the government of Spain. During 
the present century monopolies, generally speaking, have ceased in Cuba and 
Porto Rico ; and Jjhe inhabitants of the former have managed to secure for their 
trade greater freedom than has ever been practised in Spain. The growth of 
sugar and coffee^ produced by slave-labour, has greatly increased. Th^ sKave- 
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trade^ in despite of treaties^ is still extensively carried on ; and although England 
consumes none of the sugar which their labour is made to produce, — all conti- 
nental Europe and all America, afford markets for the sugar as well as the coffee 
of Chy^?nd Porto Rico. • 

Sugar, which was introduced from the East into Sicily and Spain, and after- 
wards into Madeira, was, from the latter transplanted into the West India Islands, 
soon became the most important crops ; and which, with coffee and cotton, 
have constituted their most valuable^xports. 

The colonies now possessed by Spain, are the Canaries, already noticed ; the 
small factory establishm nt on the coast of Africa, comprising only about 36 
square miles, with rfbout 4000 inhabitants ; and Cuba and Porto Ricd, in the 
West Indies ; and tfie Philippines, in the Indian Archipelago. 


CHAPTER XII. 

CUBA. 

Cuba is situated between the latitude of 19^ 50 ' N., and 23° 12' N., and 
between the meridians of 74° 8' W., and 84° 58' W. longitude. Its extreme 
length, following the centre, is calculated by some at 800 miles, by others, at not 
700 miles. Its breadth varies from 20 to 130 miles. The area of this magnifi- 
cent island is stated by Humboldt to be 3615 square leagues, or 32,535 geogra- 
phical square miles. Mr. TurnbulFs calculation is 31,468 square miles ; that of 
its dependencies ; viz., the Isle of Pines, 865; Turignano, 38 ; Romano, 172; 
Guajaba, 15; Coco, 28 ; Cruz, 59; Paredon Grande, 11; Barril, 13; De- 
Puerto, 9 ; Eusenachos, 19 ; Frances, 14 ; Largo and other minor isles, 96. Total 
32,807 square miles. If the latter is calculated as English statute miles there 
is a great descrepancy between the two estimates. We incline to the correctness 
of Humboldt, as calculated in marine, leagues, of 20 to the degree. 

The coasts of Cuba are generally surrodnded with reefs and shallows, within 
which are low sandy beaches in many parts, or more generally a slip of very low 
land, frequently overflowed by the sea, and nearly always wet and heathy. The 
lagoons, within the^ beaches and shnds, yield a good deal of sea^salt. There 
are, however, many excellent harbours. 

A cordillera of calcareous mountains extends from one end of the island to 
the other. Its soil is generally fertile, except where the Jjmestone rocks pro- 
trude over the surface. The forests of Cuba are still of great extent. Ma- 
hogany, and other useful woods, are among the large indigenous trees. Palm- 
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trees and plantains are abundant. Maize is indigenous. Only one small 
animal, the Hutia, has ever been known as indigenous. As to its mineralogy, 
its copper mines are by far the most valuable. Coal, which® is highly bitumi- 
nous, follows next.* Asphaltum, marble, and jasper abound. It i^i^odbtful 
whether# there were ever any gold or silver mines worked in this island. That 
found among the^natives, is now supposed to have been collected by washing the 
sands, and accumulated during ages by them. 

In agriculture, especially in the cultivf^ion of sugar and coffee, the inhabit- 
ants of Cuba, aided by slave labour, have made great progress since the year 
1809, when the trade of this island was emancipated,: from the restriction of 
trading to no foreign country whatever. The administratidn of Cuba has, since 
that period, published, with apparently great care, official Veturns of •^the popu- 
lation, agriculture, revenilc, and trade of the colony. These returns, made under 
the direction of Don Rama de Sagra, were commenced .during the administra- 
tions of the Captain-general Don Francis Deni^ Vives, and of the Superin- 
tendant-general Conde de Villanueva. We have from these returns^ formed • 
the condensed tables which follow. 

Population of Cuba . — The censhs of 177^9 gave a population of 170,370; 
that of 1791 gave 272,140; that of 1817 gave 551,998; and that of 1827 gave 
704,487 inhabitants ; viz., whites, 168,653 males and 142,398 females. Total 
whites, 311,051. Free coloured and negroes, 51,962 males, 54,532 females 
slaves, 183,290 males, 103,652 females. 

Statement of the White, aud Free, and Slave Coloured Population, in each of the 


Departments of the Island of Cuba, in the Year 1841 


1 

D EP ARTM ENTS. 

Cities He Towns. | 

Villages. 

] 

V 1 

1 

3 ; 

1 

si 

s d 
3S.S 
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1 I 

W HITES. 

FREE. 

SLAVES. 

OltANU 

TOTA L. 

Co- j 
loured. 

TOFAI.. 

Ne- 
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Co- 

loured. 

Ne- 

groes. 

Males. 

Females. 

TOTA L. 

^OTAL. 

TOTAI.. 

TOTA L. 

Western Department 

9 

80 

Gt 

00 

13r»,079 

108,944 

*244,023 

*25,280 

41,183 

5,885 

315,389 

031,760 

Central Department 

! ^ 

C 

34 

88 

60,035 

53,838 


21,294, 10,285 

2,840 

47.307 

105, (X)8 

Eastern Department 

7 

13 

•• 

101 

32,030 

28,365 

60,395 

41,460 

1 13,316 

2,240 

62A25 

180,250 

Total 

‘2‘2 

108 

00 

' 279 ; *227,144 

191,147 

418/291 

88,054 

1 64,784 

10,074 

425,521 

1,007,624 


Of the free coloured 43,658 were males, 44,396 females. Of the free negroes 
32,145 were males, 32,739 females. • Of the slave coloured 5868 were males, 
5106 females- Of the slave negroes 275,382 were males, and only 150,139 
females. Total free population 571, 120. Total slaves, 436,495. ^Excess of free 
over slave population, 134,634. . ^ * . 

There is a garrison of several battalions, and a small marine force. 

Agricultural Returns . — In 1830, of the 468,523 caballerias of 32 English 
acres of land, which compose the whole territory, 38,276 were under sugar, coflFee, 
tobacco, garden, and fruit cultivation, and 9734 in grazing-grounds, and in 
unfelled woods belonging to sugar and coffee estates. 
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cabulleriaf. 

I here were under sugar-cane plantation .... 5,394 

coffee-trees . . . . . . 5 761 

tobacco l’ 3 g 9 

In lesser, or garden and fruit, cultivation . . •. 25,732 

Total caballerias . . 38,276* 


Total acres . * . 1,224,832 

It appears that there were an area of 430,247 caballerias, or 13,767,904 acres 
uncultivated in the whole island ; songe parts of which were appropriated to rearing 
and fattening animals, others to settlements or towns, and the remainder oc- 
cupied bj» mountains, ro^'ds, coasts, rivers^ and lakes ; but the greater part were 
absolute wilds. ThS value of lands vested as private real property has been 
estimated hs follows * 

r dollars. 

32,857 caballerias in grazing grounds, for larger and for 
smaller cattle, iftid attached to Halos and (^cirales, at 100 

dollars . . . • 3,285,700 

10,752 ditto in grazing-grounds, attached to estates, with 

enclosures, at 1000 dol lars 10,952,000 

15,300 ditto in sugar estates, at 1500 dollars . . . . 22,950,000 

9,200 ditto coffee estates • . . . . . 13,800,000 

20,732 ditto in smaller cultivation, provisions, &c , at 2000 

dollars 41,464,000 

2,778 ditto in tobacco, at 700 dollars .... 1,944,600 

Total value of lands in 1830 94,396,300 dollars. 

Those under cocoa or cotton, are supposed to be included iu the above. 

The buildings, engines, materials of labour, and other utensils of country estates, were 
estimated in value as follows : 

dollars. 

On the wild pastures ....... 1,737,000 

On pasture or grazing attached to estates .... 619,600 

On sugar estates 28,835,000 

On coffee estates . • 20,000,000 

On smaller cultivaJou ........ 2,789,400 

On tobacco plantations 622,850 

Total value of buildings, utensils, &c., 1830 . . . 55,603,850 dollar’s. 

The value of the different producU* of cultivation were valued as follows ; viz., 

dollars. 

Sugar-cf?nes in the ground . . » » . . . . 6,068,877 

Coffee-trees ; . . 32,500,000 

Fruit-trees, vegetables, &c., of smaller estates . . . 41,464,000 

The same on the larger estates . .. , . . . 5,476,700 

Tobacco plants . . 340,620 

Total value of plants in 1830 85,850,197 dollars. 

^ dollars. 

The value of the wood exported in 1830 was . . . 155,563 

Ten times the quantity exported, was consmned on the islqnd 1,555,630 
The charcoal consumed has been valued at ^,107,300 


Tiotal annual value of produce of the woods . . 3,818,493 dollars 
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The minimum value of the forests of the island of Cuba was estimated in 1830 to be 
equal to 190,624,000 dollars. 

Value of slaves in 1830; viz., 

* c dollars. 

100,000 slaves sugar and coffee estates, at 300 dollars . . 30, 000, C 

31,055 ditto m smaller cultivation 9,36€;<Jr; 

f7,927 ditto in tobacco 2,378,100 

Total value of 138,992 slaves, supposed useful, at 300 dollars. 41,744,600 dollars. 
The others being old or supposed of little or no value. 

Value of live stock ; viz., 

dollars. 

1,058,732 beeves and 893,538, hogs existing^ in the original 

grazing grounds ' . c- • 21,282,OT7 

140,539 oxen for labour and hauling , 7,026,950 

186,973 horses, supposing 20,000 employed in other private 


uses, separate from estates ^ 9, 348*, 650 

9,642 mules and assts, deducting 10,000 which may be found 

in other occupations . . . . . . . , 772,360 

46,962 sheep, goats, &c ' , 187,848 

1,000,000 domestic breeding birds . . ' . . . i,(X)0,000 

t - * ■ 

!• 

Total value of animals 39,617,885 dollars: 

UECAPITULATION. 

dollars. 

Lands . . , 94,396,300 

Plants, including the forests 276,774,367 

Buildings, engines, and utensils 55,603,850 

Slaves 41,796,600 

Animals 39,618,885 

Representative value of agriculture . . * 508,189,332 dollars 

Representative value of the capital invested . . . 317,264,832 dollan 


VALUE OF AGllICULTURAL PRODUCTIONS. 

dollars. 

, . 8,691,837 
. 40,772 

. 262,932 

. 4,325,292 
74,890 
. 125,000 

. 687,240 

. 454/230 

. 257,260 

. 4,853.418 
11,475,712 
. 5,386,646 
146,144 
. 2,107,300 
. 1,741,195 

^Total value of vegetable productions . . 40,639,871 dollars. 


8,091,837 arrobas of sugar, white and brown* . 
81,545 „ of inferior do. 

35,103 hogsheads of molasses 
2,883,528 arrobas of coffee 

23,806 „ of cocoa . . . . 

38,142 of cottbn 

500,000 of tobacco in the* leaf . 

520,897 of rice . 

165,659 of beans, peas, garlic, onions 

1,617,806 fanegas (nearly a barrel) of maize 
4,051,245 horseloads of vegetables and fruits . 
2,793,308 of gravies . . < ‘ . 

36,535 horseloads of casada 
2,107,300 bags of charcoal 

woods, or products of the woods 
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ANNUAL VALUE OF ANIMAL PRODUCTIONS, 

dollars. 

180,289 beeves, slaughtered .... 3,605,780 
•• equal number of hides . . . . 180,289 

269,211 pigs *1,346,055 

60.000 calves, colts of all kinds . . . . 1,200,000 

30.000 animals giving wool . . . ^ . 120,000 

1,953,120 domestic birds ^6,560 

29,952 thousands of eggs 1,060,800 

592,800 jars of milk 296,400 

63,160 arrobas of virgin svax .... 189,480 

76,404 „ of honey . . . ' . . 47,752 

Total value of animaii productions . . 9,023,116 dollars. 

dollars. 

Vegetable productions . . . 40,639,871 

Animal do. . . . ' 9,023,116 

Total gross produce of agriculture . . 49,662,987 dollars. 

ESTIMATED NET RENT*OF AGRICULTURAL AND RURAL INDUSTRY. 

* dollars. 

Net produce of the primitive grazing-grounds . . 2,928,405 

„ of the grazing-grounds of estates , 2,169,161 

„ of sugar estates . . . . . 4,189,043 

„ of coffee estates .... 1,287,375 

„ of smaller cultivation . . . . 11,861,984 

„ of tobacco ..... 372,654 

Total net product . . . 22,808,622 dollars. 

GENERAL RECAPITULATION. 

dollars. sterling. 

Representative value of the agriculture of Cuba . 508,189,332 . . . 101,637,866 

„ of capital invested . . 317,264,832 . . . 63,490,593 

„ of gross products . . . 49,662,987 . . . 9,932,597 

„ of net rents .... 22,808,622 . . . 4,561,724 

CAPITALS INVESTED. 

* dollars. dollars. 

1. Grazing-grounds of all kinds, cost . . 24,149,417 produce 5,051,835 

2. Sugar estates ..... 83,780,877 „ 8,862,087 

3. Coffee estates 85,825,000 „ 4,325,292 

4. Vegetable and fruit plantations . . 111,861,984 „ 24,867,638 

5. Tobacco plantations . . ... 6,532,420 „ 681,240 

6. Menageries . . . . . 20,767,977 „ 5,051,835 

We have no accounts of the present extent of cultivation in Cuba ; but by 
comparing the value of exportable prodiice of 1830 with that of 1842, and by 
vari<9us estimates, we consider it pfoljable that the lands under sugar, coffee, 
tobacco, and gardens, may fairly be estimated at 54,000 caballerias, or 1,728,000 
acres. • 

If we compare this extent with the remaining vast area of the fertile soils of 
Cuba, which are still uncultivated, and the produce whiclT'the whole island at 
present yields, it can scarcely be an exaggeration to say, that Europe might 
draw as much coffee and sugar from Cuba alone as the quantity at present con- 
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sumed. But the process of reclaiming the forests and waste lands must neces- 
sarily be slow, even l>y slave labour ; for that labour must not only be hereafter 
more limited, but it would appear from the returns of free labAiir in Porto Rico, 
and from the Prize TEssay lately approved of in Jamaica, that free^^MSodr is 
cheaper than slave labour. 

In 1760, the produce of coffee and sugar together, in Cuba, only amounted 
to about 5,000,000 lbs. Forty years afterwards the produce of both increased to 
above 40,000,000 lbs. In 1820, the export^ increased to above 100,000,000 lbs. ; 
and since that period the increase will appear by referring to the tables of 
the trade of Cuba, which follow. In ,^800, there were, recording to D«n Sagra, 
but 80 coffee farms and plantations ; in 1817, they increased to 780 ; in 1827, to 
2067, at present it is estimated to^ above 3000. Tobacco is^indigenou!., and the 
best quality is grown, but*it is said not to be profitable to the planter. In 1826, 
the exports of cigars amounted to 197,194 lbs. ; in 1837v to 792,438 lbs. The 
culture of cotton and indigo is on the decline. Maize, rice, and plantains are 
abundantly grown, also potatoes and some wheat. Mr. Turnbull sajs, that 
burning the wood on the ground to be cleared deteriorates the soil : in North 
America, and even in Old Spain, it 'is burned to fertilize the soil. There is one 
railroad constructed ; the common roads are very bad. 


CHAPTER XIII. 

CUSTOMS^ DUTIES AND REGULATIONS OF CUBA. 

The customs and fiscal system of Cuba has been greatly improved since 1809. 
Differential duties on cargoes in Spanish and in foreign ships are however main- 
tained. « 

IMPORT DUTIES. 

The rate of duty charged on the importation of foreign produce and manufactures, in 
foreign bottoms, arc 24^ and 30 per cent on valuations attached to each article in the 
tariff, excepting flour, hogs, and tarred cordage, whicli pay a fixed duty ; and as a general 
rule, although there are a few exceptiohs, foreign produce and manufactures in Spanish 
bottoms, from a foreign port, pay 17^ and 21:1*, and Spanish produce and manufactures 
in foreign bottoms, from a Spanish port,' pay the same ; and foreign produce and manu- 
factures in Spanish bottoms, direct from the Peninsula, pay 13J and 16 J per cent. 

Spanish produce and manufactures (except flour, which pays 10«, sterling per barrel), 
imported in Spanish bottoms, direct from tKe Peninsula, pay 6^ per cent on the valuation 
in the tariff, but after having touched in any foreign port, they pay duty as if shipped *from 
that port. 

, EXPORT DUTIES. 

The produce of Cuba pays expoit duty at the following rates ; 

Foreign fla^’for any port, 6J per cent upon the valuation of tariff. 

Spanish flag, for a roreign port, 4]^ per cent ditto. 

Spanish flag, for a Spanish port, 2| per cent ditto. ^ 

Except leaf tobacco, which pays 12^, 6:J^, and 2^ per cent, according to tlie flag and 
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Jestination; and clayed sugar, which pays Is, Id, sterling per 100 lbs. in foreign bottoms, 
and 11 sterling in Spanish bottoms; whilst rum, talia, swine, horses, mules, homed 
cattle, cigars and molasses pay the same duty in all cases. 

On the total amount of all duties an additional 1 per cent is levi^l, under the denomi- 
nation t)f^^'*.ucho de borlanza,” and of late years an additional imjiost of one-seventh of 
the amount of duties has been added, to meet the expenses of the late war, except on the 
import of Spanish flour and the export of sugar, cotfee, molassesj l«af t«bac<u), and cigars, 
which have had a fixed additional duty imposed. 

Foreign flour reiuaiiis untouched, the old duty amounting nearly to a proliibitiou. 

On all bottled liquors there is a deduction made of 5 per cent on tlie duties, as a com- 
pensation for breakage ; and on earthenwarfi and glass G per cent for the same cause. 

On jerked beef, from Buenos Ayres and Diazils, 14 per cent; from the United States 
and Campeaghy 6 per cent 5s yellowed for waste and, damage. 

There is also a small ipipost cm imported liquors, to inect the expenses of the ‘icasa de 
benificencia” of the llavanna, at the rate of 2s, sterling per j)i]’e, is, per cask or hogshc^ad, 
6d, per demijohn, and Get, per dozen bottles. 

Oc^ffee pays an additional mui)ici])al duty of about BhA sterling per 100 lbs. 

Gold and silver, of the proper standard, when projierly manifested and reported, may 
be imported free of duty, otherwise 4 per cent, is levied. Gold pays an export duty of 
per cent, and silver one of 2;}, hiif the duty is generally (naded, although at the risk of 
'^eizure both of’specie and vessel. 

Foreign agncultural implements and machinery, in foreign bottoms, pay 24^ per cent 
ad valorem ; but steain-engiues for the use of the mines, ploughs, stallions, mares, rice- 
mills, and all implements for the manufacture of sugar, may be imported free of duty. 

Cotton, green fruits, tobacco sterns, syrup, and lime-juieo are exj)orted duty free, 

8ugar, coffee, cotton, tobacco in leaf, and cigars, air-guns, daggers, pocket-pistols, knives 
with points, and obscene prints, are not allowed to be importtjd ; and hooks and printed 
papers generally are subject to the insi>ection of a censor bid’ore leaving tire custom-liou.se. 

Gunpowder and muskets arc the only gooils allowed to be deposited at 8t. Jago de 
Cuba, and as the slave-trade falls off so does the dejiosit of those articles. The llavanna is 
the only general port of deposit in the island. 

Merchandize having paid duty inwards pays none on exportation. 

Every master of a vessel entering the port is obliged to present two manifests of his 
cargo and stores ; one to the boarding-officers of the customs, and aiiotlier at tlie time of 
making the entry and taking the oatlis, twenty -four hours after ariival, with pennissiori to 
make any iiecessaiy corrections within the twelve working hours ; and every consignee is 
bound to deliver a detailed invoice of each cargo to his, her, or their consignment, within 
forty-eight hours after the vessel ?iiteriijg the port, and heavy j)enalties are incuired from 
mere omission or want of accuracy. 

The total amount of duties paid upon the leading articles of import and export in 
foreign bottoms are shown in the following table, reduced to British money. 


DUTY ON 

^ X. d. 

Beef barrel 0 12 sterlina 

'> — Jerked Brazil 100 lbs. 0 6 11 „ 

ditto United Statca do. 0 S 11^ „ 

Bread, pilot and navy barrel 0 8 „ 

Butter 100Ibj». 0 10 

Candlo^ tallow do. 0 16 0^ 

aperm do. 1 15 n| 

CUeese, Dutcli and EnglisU do. 0 13 1i| 

Amejscan do. 0 12 3| 

Cordage, tarred ..do. 18 0 

Flour, f.irvign barrel 2 0 3 

Fiah, cod and scale 100 Ibn. 0 3 11^ 

-herring barrel 0 6 4 

mackerel do. 0 .'i 04 

Hams 100 lbs 0 14 0 

*-ard do. 0 16 Oi 

Nails do. 0 7 10 

Uii, wbale gallon 0 0 7 „ 

-"^linseed do. 0 0 7 „ 

Untoiisf ropes 100 lbs. 0 4 6 „ 

lotatoea.. ^ barrel 0 1 9^ 

do. 0 19 r 

i 100 lbs. 0 8 9 

,,.do, 0 14 0 t .• 


IMPORTS. 

Tar bairel 

■' Wines- M;^rseille halfpipe 

' ditto dozen 

I Bordeaux half pipe 

- Catalonia pipe 

Sheetings piece 

Satins do. 

Chairs, Windsor doz. n 

I Boards 1000 feet 

Hoops 1000 

Box of hooks etii h 

Hogshead ditto do 

C jals ton 

Powder. 100 ibs. 

Gartbetiware .„.tra’».. 

Axes .^dozi 

MacGets ‘h>- 

Hoes 

Table knives and forks d *. 

Iron wrought in burs. 100 li*s. 

Sheet copper ...do. 

Tiitnblera, all sizes dozen 

Wine glasses, ditto do. 


£ s. d. 

0 3 4^ steiliiig 

0 4 

1 18 
0 3 
2 8 
0 11 
0 18 
1 
1 


CJ 

0 

2 

7 

7 Hi 
2 4^ 

0 3 

1 d 


0 1 1 ' 

0 3 7 

1 0 2 
10 4 

0 8 9 

0 10 6 
0 3 1 

0 3 9 

0 4 6 

1 14 11 
0 1 2 
0 i 2 
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Ul'TY ON EXPORTS. 


i* .V. tf. ' 

Coffee *. ..lOOIbti. 0 ‘i KtCiling Cigars 

Sugar do. Oil „ Hum.. 

MoljissfJi cask 0 .’i 0 „ ‘ TaJi.i 

Fuaric ton Oil „ W-ix.. 

Ligouin Vitoe do. 0 :i 0 ,, Hides . 

'J'otmcco K'cibii. 0 t> 9 „ i 




£ 9. d. 

.1000 0 2 G-i sterling 

.cask 0 2 0 I, 

..do. 0 2 0 „ 


1001b*. 0 Jbwl , 

. ..cuch 6 >i 


The tonnage d«ty §ii tSjianish vesseis is o rials, or 2^. G^/. sterling per register ton. 

On foreign vessels, 12 rial.'-, or Ga. sterling. 

On vessel s^amvlng in distres.^ or in hallast, or departing empty, no duty is levied. 

Beside tlie tonnage iliitv, every foreign .'Square-rigged vessel entering with cargo and 
loading here, ineiirs about 17/. sterJing ex})eii.s^es, with 5^ dollars or 1/. 25. sterling for 
eadi day (xuaipii'd in diseliarging. Foreign fore aqd aft vessels, pay about G/. sterling 
le.ss ]>art ebarges. 8[jan',.'=!li vessels ineurr.nearly the same amount of charges. « 

JOvoi^' vessel is required to bring a bill of health, certified by /he British consul at the 
port of her dcjmrture, or at that nearest to the same, and want ^)f attention to this rule 
suhjeet.s the vessel to quarantine. ^ * 

'Flic ton is composed 20quin1als. 

The gallon in use liere is equal to tliat of the English old measure. 

The dtdlar is worth about 4s. sterling: the previous eahnilaiions arc at that rate, 
llie Sevillian piseta, wortli one-fifth ]>art. of a niilled dollar, is the coin chiefly in ■ 
circulation in this ])art of tlio island ; it was pernuttetl to be impdrted nj) to fhe y.ear 1831/ 
at the rate of lour pisetas to the d(;l!ar. and coiusequently lias driven almost (jvery otlicr 
coin beyond its aliquot parts out of circulation. I'he 8panish government, however, at 
length aware that .smuggling* ti'ansaetions in these pisetas were carried on to a great extent, 
have lately Issued an older reducing them to their proper value, and jiaying the holders 
the diflbrenee of 20 per cent in coupons to be redeemed hereafter at the will of the J)u- 
thorities.” 


TO^^ACJl: DUTIES AM) TOUT CHAKGKS. 


Tonnage duty on Spanish vessels 62 }, cents : and on foreign vessels 8 dlrs. 50 ets. per 

ton. 

In the port of Ifavanna an additional duty is exacted of 21^ cents jier ion on all 
vessels, national or foreign, for the .-support of the dredging macliine (j»onton). 

The wharf dues in Ilavaniia are on Spanish vessels, 75 cents per day ; other nations 
Idlr. 50 ets. ]>cr day for each JOO tons of their register measurement. 

Lighthouse dues, oflieers fees. &e., are not estimatiid, there being no official infor- 
mation in the depai’tnient witli regard to tliem, except for tiie port of Bavaeoa. The port 
charges ditfer in the varioirs jioi’t ; ; those of Baracoa are .' — tonnage duty, Idlr. 50 cts. 
per ton ; anchorage, 12 dlrs, ; free pass at the fort, 3dlrs. ; health oifieor’s fee for boarding 
vessels, 8dlr.s ; cu.stoni-honse interpreter, 5 dlrs. ; officer’s fee to remain on hoard to .seal 
and unseal while discharging, 5 dlr^. ; inspecting vessel’s register, 8 dlrs. ; clearance 8 
dollars. 

The collection of the duties is mady in a v^ry simple manner. The island of Cubil 
is divided into customs’ intendancies, of which llavanna is the jirincipal. 

The intendancy is organized into .scv(*n branches ; viz., tlic intendant, the superior 
council of the hacienda, the tribunal of accounts, the accountant-general, the treasurer- 
general, the administration ot‘ the customs, and the administration of the iiiteri^l I'eve- 
nue. The administration of the customs Ts comprised of the a^lministrator or collect/)!', 
the aecountaiit, and the trea.surcr. 

When a vessel, arrives at the IJavamia, she i.s first boarded by the health officer ; after 
wlioin conies the revenue officei*, and the smuggling preventive service. 

A copy of the cugjE/)m-house regulations, in tSpanisIi, French, and English, is handed to 
the captain, and a manifest required of him of all the particulars of his ve.sscl and cargo. 
Every article on board the vessel omitted in the manifest, is subject to confiscation. • 

Within forty-eight hours after the entry of the vessel, eveiy consignee must ‘deliver a 
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detailed statement of the articles coming to him, with their quantities^ weights, and mea- 
sures, all reduced to the legal standard. 

All the doeuinoTite and papers relating to a vessel are stitched together in a book, with 
the signa^res and seals of all the government olliccrs through wlj^se hands the several 
documents A copy of this book is made for the use of tlic inspectors and appraisers ; 

the latter function being restrained within very narrow limits, l)y a printed tiiriff of all 
articles of import, with a valuation to each, which viiluation in a, greats degree defines the 
duties of their ad vdlort^m cliaracter. As fast as the iiisj>ection and aj^praisenicut takes 
place, the consignee is permitted to remove the g*oods, by pn>curing the signature of some 
responsible person to the words inscribed yi the book, “ I make myself aiisw#iablo f<tr the 
duties.” Tile inspection and appraisement being coneludedf the book is returned to the 
accountant’s oflico, where the liquidation of the duties is fortliwitli made. 

The payment is then j.ifoceeded with. Th.'’se payments are mostly casli ; that is to 
say, on some articles, wl^itevcr may be the aimmnt, cash ii required; upon otlier articles 
the duties are cash und#r 1000 dollars. If the amount i.', gT('ator, a ciedit of ono-iburth 
is given foi* sixty days, and one-fonrth jiayahle at tju' end of each succeeding month — 
making five months’ credit in all. The security for this ci-edFc consists sim|’.Iy in tlie pio- 
missory note of the consignee, without en<Iorsement, wirli the po\v<‘r, in c ase ef a failure, 
to convert every other note of tlje same individual into a cash debt; the individual to be 
for ever after^incapacitated to enter g'oods c^\ecj»t f<»r cash. 

■ This system has been in force many yearvS, and under it no loss whatever has been sus- 
tained by the government. 

Formerly the same crcjdits required the endorsement of a bolder of real estate, but 
this was abandoned on ac^cownt of its insec .irity. 

The exports of the island produce are g’encrally for account of speeidations, sometimes 
fer account of Kuro]iean refiners, and rarely for account of the planters. I'hc chief sj)e- 
culators are the Ihiited States and Eiiroj)eaii mcTcbaiits. Sliipowners, and merchants in 
Cuba, often take interests in cargoes, and some are shipped on account of s[»ecuUitors at 
Havanna. The produce being always jiurchnscd for cash, it is sometimes done with the 
nett proceeds of imports. Sometimes sjiecie is imported for the purpose; hut a largo pro- 
portion is paid for by bills of exchange. Drawers of hills, of good character, can nlw'ays 
sell them to any amount. When abroad, bills are not in demand; returns for imports 
are made in produce for account of their owners, instead of being made in bills drawn 
against the same produce for account of some speculator. 

Money accounts are kept in pesos, reals, and maravedis. The peso, of* dollar, is equal 
to 8 reals plate, or 20 reals velloii. The real plate is e(iual to 04 maravedis. liy the act of 
Congress of I7f)9, the real of pjpte is estimated at lO cents, and the real vcdlon at 5 cents, 
and they are so calculated i?,t the custom-houses. There are, also, as in other parts of the 
Spaiiisli dominions, halves, quarters, eighths, and sixteenths of tlm dollar. 

The gold coins are the doubloon, and its subdivisions. Tlie doubloon is equal to 8 
escudos d’oro, or gold crowns, and is legally worth 10 dollars, but the price varies, accord- 
ing to weight, ami sometimes to demand. 

IVeighls mid JSleasarcs, — The pound ih equal to about lib. 4 drs. avoirdupois; 
making 100 lbs. or libras, equal to 101 ib^-. Toz. nvou dupois. 

Tlie subdivisions are: — 36 grains = 1 adanne; 2 adarincs == to 1 drachma; 8 
drachmas == 1 onza; 16 onzas = 1 libra; 2o libras = 1 arroba; 4 aiTobas = 1 quintal. 

Tlie vai-a is equal to 33,384 inches, or lOS varas = 100 yards. The fanega is equal 
to 3 bushels nearly, or 200 lbs. Spanish. The arroba of liquid measure is equal to 4,24o 
gallons. * 
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SI’AMSH COLOKIES. 


IMPORTS AND EXPORTS OF THE PRECIOUS METALS TO AND FROM CUBA. 



IMPORTS 


* • 


0 

Coined gold 

, „ silver 

1830 

dullars. 

1,497,408 

709,770 

1849 
doll HIS. 
908.108 
4M,I18 

1841 

dollars. 

605,780 

18.5,859 

1842^ 

doUitfl^ 

366,646 

• 

•2,20f,l78 

1,36*2,220 

781.639 

1,158,770 


EXPORTS. 



CoinecFgnld 

fil«cr 

WiO.858 

871.045 

• 

.526.322 

6*26,778 

.326,84*2 

76.5,8*29 

154,05 ft 
1,136,605 

Exeess of imports 

,, exports.... 

Exports of specie to the United States. 

1,7*25.803 

481,375 

t- 

1,0.53,100 

209,1*26 

..t. 

1,09*2,671 

311,032* 

1,‘290,66I 

131,891 
* dollars. 
51.357 





Illl^ 11 IS ^ ilU*** « • 1 






Excess of imports 






Statistics of the Comparative and 


A^greg’ate Amouirt of the Coninicree of the Ishind of 


Cuba iiith all Nations. 


i M i‘ o u r s. 



i<: X r o R T s. 


I -S a 


dollHi*:}.! dollars. 
1, 3^3,6-27 i 

I, <Uk,37I, .... 

.... 

i,s;>7,77r.| .... 

J, M:i,3S8 — 

i,4j».VJH:r — 

i/2:i7,‘M;4' .... 1 

1,0*20,173' U;$7I,7S>0 
1,076,1)18 l,M7,*2-2-1 
l,.:Kl»,4(i3!2,084,ria2 
1, 1*22,429! 1,571), r>SS 
1,373,964! I,»l)9,307 
I,l39,300|l.7i:{,05() 
1,776,499 I I07,l*2rj 
1,437,199 915,541 

3,1 16,698; 2,4S7,H91 


do lar!«. dnIlarM.I 
l,l09,l,'>l!l,9U‘i.6H9j 
1, 47*2,26 li‘2, ‘284,250 1 
1,635,855 1,. 556, *2*241 
1, *254, 9 17 •2.*29*2,586] 
72), 648;3, 746,747 
609,i)()4 lM93,7fil 
i 805,8*24. 2,173,537 
. 9*27 ,491 1,8.5 1,7 14 
966,4 14 ;*2,07 4,502 1 
9iM, 140; 1,801,09-2; 

I «li,445i*2,.t48,4,53 
' 86I,300[‘2,919,174 
816,9.*»1,*2.6«)‘2,I59, 
714,6<i'li*2,7l9,7»‘2! 
618,461 13,473,636! 
1,4;6,75*2'3,7*29,976! 


li 


dollars. 
186,878 
1 84,059 1 
711,479 
562,653' 
513,267 
727,338 
993,401 
1, *274, 040 
1,101.568 
1,114.695 
017,733 
I, *294, *2 82 
1,63*2,8 40 
l,!in,785 
•2,»»44,141 


? «■ 
'S 2 

CA 


(loltarri. 
3,894,597'; 
1,107,449. 
3,176.064 
3,191,535 
4, *266,782 
3,921,59*2 
3,108,466 
4,.3H6.885j 
3,824.724 
4,365,5091 
5,5 13,921 1 
5,792,6*231 
5.57 4,591 
5,028,645 
I>.60i»,r39 
?»,‘282,574 


: ? 5 i 

! i'si I 

;-4"! 


474 

I, 605,073 
1,611,8*20; 
',1,7*29,41)4: 
Jl, *2.33, 594 

I I , 567 , 1 * 21 ); 

!*2, 101,686 

9 1 0,981; 
2,OKO,.3H7 . 
11,754,676 
!i,7no,n5: 
2,990,4661 
3,083,:V28i 
,.5,I41,0!'8' 
6,740,438 
9,259,606 


rs. i dollani. 


19,678 
lt>,‘2l4 
10,275 
.36, 185 j 
•248,1*23 
30,.562i 
70.98.5 
37,*219i 
.301,562! 


dollars. 
1, 162, *218 
,1M3.618 
754,81*2 
907,808 
757,736 
441,058 
360,009 
531,321 
667,431 
66.3, 985 
4 89, 6.54 
1,314,608 
771,571 
845,906 
Oil 8,60.5 
1,617,71*2 


CO 


1 M p 0 m 

S. 


1 

K X P O R T 

S. 


a 

-s; 

u 

a ■> 

a, (c r -« 

!£ a 7* SQ 

a t> 

S *5 ?' 
o S* 

£ 


3 

1 

cs 

j? 

J « 

< 

H 

V .. If 
£«“« 
x=S = f> 

•“p.. « 

c. 3 
r. "3 
i-CQ 

^■S 

li 

II " 

Warehouse. 

TOTAL. 


dollars. 

ditllurs. 

dollars. 

dollars. 

(toll irs. 

dollars. 

dollars. 

do.lars. 

fliillais. 

dollars. 

18*20. . .. 

1,6:11,1*25 

16,S49 

218,791 

1,7.50,621 

14,9*2.5,7.51 

2,908,154 

487,2*23 

200,761 

1,312,839 

13,809,838 

18*27.. •• 

1,040,01 1 

19*2,H*2G 

309,047 

•2,066,616 

17,35*2,85\ 

I9.5:)4,9*2*2 

•2,6.51,083 

487,288 

4:i9,402 

1,483,966 

%4,286 192 

18*28.. .. 

2,«8‘2,!)«0 

176,027 

*28-2,584 

*2,633,507 

2,809,2*20 

783,5*21 

.. 237,289 

1,473,020 

13,114,362 

13,959iS05 

18*29 

1,346,875 

87,88'i 

11.5,293 

•2, .5*2 1,4 4*2 

18,695,856 

2,406,813 

904,!)20 

303,540 

1,653/247 

18.10.... 

1,701,358 

81,958 

162,116 

1,*236,*2«3 

16,171,562 

2,448,2f)0 

1,03.5,268 

.334,1.37 

1,521,144 

15,870,968 

1831 

1,868,899 

20.632 

.50,58-2 

8:)5,06l 

15,.54k,791 

2,188,299 

.544,8.39 

443,466 

890,644 

12,918,711 

18.32 

1,918,197 

33.^13 

87,884 

796,51 1 

15,198 465 

2,590,813 

1,I3S..525 

393,574 

7.17,009 

13,595,017 

18.33 

1,145,967 

90,931 

96,754 

828,193 

18,511,132 

1,771,381 

1,137,774 

250,511 

858,813 

13,996,100 

1834.... 

855,363 

10,215 

151,151 

1,134.467 

IH,.563,300 

2/289,782 

1,0 8 1, *284 

101,443 

954,615 

14,487,955 

1835.... 

6 19, *211 

55,687tfa 

145,413 

1,107,34.5 

2«,72-2,072 

‘2,076,001 

994,771 

1.58 926 

I,179.‘232 

14,059,246 

18.36.. .. 

766,959 

59,068 

9*2,628 

1,009,77 1 

‘22,55 1 960 

1,934 9.3.5 

1,0*29,570 

‘264,730 

1,132,94*2 

15, 398, *245 

1837 .. 

565,048 

28, .3 41 

05,4.50 

2,6:j«,.521 

•2*2,«40,,1.57 

2,7 13, .586 

644,018 

523,106 

1.875,918 

20.346,407 

1838.... 

016,498 

79,19.1 

64,593 

2 87 ),.545 

‘24,7*29,878 

2,608,163 

1, (>4 6,953 

366,643 

1,674,287 

20.«7M02 

1830 

.55*2 078 

124,405 

36.000 

2.087,911 

2»,*217,706 

2,054,088 

2(M),401 

424,905 

2.478,848 

•21,481,848 

1840.... 

*,1,0I0,*291 

47,914 

20,492 

3,357,172 

24,700,180 

2,835,6*20 

9*24,398 

319,941 

2,H87.745 

25,941,783 

181*2.. .. 

3,40*2,395 

188..3.54 

191,464 

2,021 .104 

*24, 637,527 

3,.588,917 

770,067 

326,6.52 

1,807.536 

^i6,684,70l 
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iMPoRTg and Kxports of Cuba, for 1842, distiiigmshing the Flag. 




IMPORT S. 

EXPORTS. 

• 

HbO u N T R 1 E S. 

1 

Spanish 

Vessels. 

F«»rpigii 

Vessels. 

• 

Spanish 

Ships. 

Foreign 

S^ps. 


dollars. 

5,508,035 

474 262 

dollars. 

49.316 

5,725,9.59 

486,821 

1,110,485 

195 827 

* dttllarfs 4 
3,729,970 
243,r»83 1 

515,678 
697,502 
18,336 
64.497 
430,281 
73,816 

1(1 999 

dollars. 

United States 

Tfrnnrm 




989,931 

2 , 000,212 

129,104 

3^1.080 




Hofland 

434]801 


9,702 
363,417 ' 
37,312 
1.5,011 

6 ) 1 Q 8 

307 rt 99 


2.332,1 i3 
. 138,381 

160 

DO,.518 

1,342,150 



235,928 

5,907 

.52,401 

20,776 

• 



.. . r ” a ■ 

7,25.5 

280,796 1 

1 

SriHiiiiih America 

1,14.5,743 

37,03b 


* 




710 411 
1,807,536 


, ...f 

2,021,394 









1.5,398,433 

9,239,093 t 

i 0,072.810 1 

20 611,886 

t 

Imports into the Island, of Cuba, in 1839, 1840, 1841, and 1842 

• 

1 

* A RT I C L K s. 

1830 

1840 

1841 

1.842 

Sweet oil 

LigiTuas. 

dollars. 

3^2,403 

170,002 

171,727 

75,170 

30 791 

dollars, 
n 228,900 

dollurs. 

300,702 

dollars. 

266,777 

Rum, (aquurdieiite) 

161,322 

180,700 

250 ..598 
222,017 
100.092 

259,600 

102,478 

198,205 


106>99 

25,702 


37,498 

22,705 


11,128 

87,132 

1,382,240 

89,305 

8,812 

101, ;22 

12,890 

J 1 .298 



155,713 

135,721 



1,103,971 

1,229,704 

1,203,713 

’^Ollier' liqu<)rs 


82,050 

45,036 

42,144 



2,300,569 

l/i90,0G8 

2,429,875 

2,302,701 



Pork 

FROYISIOMS. 

40,571 

40,417 

2,560 

1,0.5.5,433 

30,020 

28,07,1 

81,728 

.5.5,296 

62,275 

38,944 


40,344 

60,170 

.14,814 


4,239 

9,187 

12.712 


1,. 582 ,278 

1,868,823 

1,806,610 


39,354 

30,833 

40.807 


36,569 

28,785 

37 040 



81,17-1 

130,300 

122,718 





1,885,402 

1,8.16,254 

2,180,373 

2,093,711 




'seicEw. ^ 

,14,«90 

4/,376 

4,211 

48,186 

18 525 

19,097 


- 1 

1.1 984 

12,180 

8,807 

j| 

6,921 

3.496 

1,862 


5,389 

8,422 

».797 

.5,386 

3,013 


2.1,857 

11,2.59 

2 968 


18.900 

19,077 

9,428 

8,977 





1 1!»,204 

114,3.12 

60,274 

45,384 





FRUITS. 

31,033 

^3.284 

33 709 

33,442 

.10.295 


.51,720 

43,340 

61 .980 


9,312 

* 4,908 

11,194 

14 r>75 


0,867 

6. 156 

3,512 

.5,482 


14,232 

10,781 

9,.584 

12,971 


51,382 

51.466 

66.338 

78.421 

Other fruits 

57,124 1 

04,5GG 

1 60,153 

51,057 

• 


* 120 , 2 ^ 

229, .106 

227. .509 

203,777 





'W 

BUKADSTUFF5.' 

838,014 

1,037 773 

1,0.10,784 

971.484 


40,463 

174,428 

30,083 

27.239 


38,877 

70,332 

2,416,011 

2<>,622 

37.fyi5 

.50,642 

31,751 


02,522 

83,353 


2,425,162 

2,843,193 

2,3.58.806 


810 

2,452 

^ 0.fl27 

I 1,017 


1,457 

4,602 

• 3, .592 

10,684 


Other breadstu jftt 


Total br|*a<latuirs, , 


38,386 


3,444,850 


23,947 


3J5J,568 


4,012,498 


3,506,583 
i^continitr^ ) 
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SPANlsri COLOMKS, 


A K T I C I, K s. 


Drill* 

Canibrics 

Stockings 

Lace 


It iiHsiafii 

Holland 

iTiKh 

Caleta 

CreuA 

Listados 

Platillas. 


Law 
Kstopilias .. 
Other liueoe 


Total lineua 

BHORS ANU 1 .EATHBK. 


lH3f> 

1840 

1841 

1842 

d'dlara. 

dolliirs. 

$ ( dollars. 

di)1liii-B. 

‘281,933 

209,755 

1.58,038 

287,824 

‘2*2,830 

10,100 

I9,‘2r>2 ^ 

m C 23,1.50 

3.1 iH 

0,100 

3,8.3><^ 

27.140 

‘23,«5.3 

10,128 

1,370 

290 

.32«.317 

•270, ;02 

‘200,354 

353,07‘2 

‘24,10i 

■21,871 

20,511 

49.012 

30,317 

7n,.‘)3.1 

29,205 

07,115 

.371,741 1 

193,798 

2.3.3.014 

4 10. .502 

171,191 1 

l.s.-i.iMri 

129,74,5 

J. 52,530 

40O,ti2l) 

1 31.3,752 

.5.5.224 

1 220 500 

453,.‘il2 : 

51 11 

013,807 

090,81 '2 

3>97.'i 1 

•i;i.4<-7 

33,8.30 

:t0.545 

ll.V*57 [ 


«9,nn] 

148,700 

307,778 ! 

458,077 

3r„s,3.53 j 

508,82*2 

2,634,^80 

2,41541').5 

1 ,913,880 1 1 

3,043,‘220 


Hoots .. 

Tail lied ^killl4 

fiaddlos 

Leather *. . 

Shoes 9 

Other pcliry 


n.oos 
nikfloi 
40,01.1 
57,10 
2‘<0,I0(I 
V O.iv-H 


7.490 

3 199 ; 

1.4? 6 

1.57,140 « 

.... 1 

134,819 

.57,042 

.3M,o;;o • 1 

.'■>.3,‘200 

.50.300 

.57,87 1 

31,888 

127 303 

1.32,:i4.5 j 

13 1, .349 

125,21 3 

1.53,009 ; 

33,0/2 


Total 

MMIUER. 


Hoops 

1 1 onsheads . . 

FiiHvio 

Boards 

Shiiigies 

Other lumber 


Whale 

Lard 

Butter 

Cheese 

'lul'iuw 

Tallow candles . 
Sperm caudhs.. 
Other uils 


Total lumber 

OILS. 


Herring. . , 

Atuu 

Ctd 

Mackeiei < 
Salt li»h. . . 
Sanliries 
Salmon. . . . 


Total oils . 


Onions..... 
’Vermicelli. 
1' rackets .. 
I'oratoes... 
Teas. 


Total fish 

BdSCfiLLANAOOS. 


Vegetables and pickhs 

Total 

WnOI.I.ENS. 


Bombazine 

Baize 

Cassiuicre 

Cloth 

Frozadus 

Other woollens . 


Almond oil . 
Linseed . . . . 
Tar . 


Total woollens. . 
MlSCX{.I.ANEOt;S. 


Horaen and mules ....... 

Lire stock 

Indigo. 

Coal 




1 .57 1,2.>S 

521,‘.\U 

384,087 

37.5,834 

i 

• K7,4 !0 


10.5.SH. 

, OK.lN.-i 

• 278,8:‘.t 

■ ‘j^.'S.l-JO 

.5-2.5,837 

I# 700, .5.51 * 

III 131 

00,078 

1 ,.597 

•2.1-77 

«5.*i,9«'i 

73.1,-107 

72f'.r,. 2 

51.5,017 

i 9.174 

J 5,901 

7, .54 2 

0,1.34 

! 1*20,177 

204,801 

17,019 

! 27, -299 

i, •292.777 

1,. 33 1,0 1.5 

1.3/*9,ir)8 

1. 3 19,. 5 1.3 

i 10i,71l 

1.30,191 

1 is.Si'iO 

13'2 9r,8 

«20.-^45 

■507,12 4 

74K,70H 

7‘23,.5-.i5 

3.3,801 


7/.>II 

80,03.1 

1 67,:i‘2'* 

91,110 

1.32,117 

1.30, LSJ 

I *20.00!) 

9.5,110 

62,lsS 

.58,0->'» 

; 15-2,937 

ir.(*,9(>7 

223.0 IK 

i 101,125 

42,0.37 

04,sn 

.38,100 




42,4.5N 

.53 70.5 

I,045,7‘28 

1,105,741 

1,113,180 

1,399,7.50 

17,333 

! 20, 1 19 

0.7 ,54 

I 10,50i'-> 

2,059 

l,‘228 

1,117 

I 3,943 

318,010 

30.5, 4(»H 

33-2,9.34 

330.478 

JO.Dsl 

7,177 

51,5 

1*2.0**3 

10 783 

1.5 000 

:j9,0l-2 

33,8.58 

20,045 

2‘*,879 

41,701 

45,878 

894 

f H32 

‘2 710 

*2,1-29 

398,711 

' 4.39,7.35 •’ 

431,090 

418,14.5 

28,033 

38.501 

39,8.38 

1 41,004 

1 14 *219 

117,1*29 

1 

1 107,70.5 

*28,199 

‘2.5,708 

IK,.K.|() 

0,7*29 

67,300 

77,7.59 

9.5.i;0‘2 

j 1*27,010 

4,134 * 

4,078 

2,-210 

12,910 

49,4-25 

33,73-2 

.5.5,7 '8 

1 47,307 

, 292.270 

290,727 

2:ioT7K«) 

314,395 

3 531 

2,813 

1 ,028 

i 2,1*21 

52,147 

87,007 

3(( 997 

; 49,380 

„ .3,087 

2.009 

2,-207 

1 8,412 

71,898 

88,001 

,5*2.. 580 

j 81.773 

00,11(7 

7(?,43K 

43,848 

! •61,040 

!>3 6U.5 

100,2*24 

^ 04 ,.580 

1 83,195. 

281,06.5 

357.842 

105/240 

j 275,938 

26,930 

9,717 


86,407 

24,647 

90 899 


12.408 

9,403 

9,717 

9,432 

8,148 

17,000 

20,899 

13,935 

10,611 

JM4 

422 

6,604 

210,190 

.IBO, 8.5.5 


d300 

; 14,915 

21,768 

43^0.59 

« i 

;107,017 

'conthiufd) 
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ARTICLF. S. 1 1839 



dc.llars. 

Uo'lars. 1 

d«'lUv«. 1 

dolinrs. 

Glass %'.* 


M5,74f; 1 

1 1 1 ,558 

1 10,752 

]i-iiii%\nre 

01 1,1 ‘27 

095,0x2 1 

737,135 

072,8*28 

CAps ....t. 

r-,4io 

0,451 1 

’2,139 

3,899 

CncUiueal \ iv. 

l(J7,*2ad 

(i‘i,9K0 1 

1 



5t> Win 

r.0,772 i 

149,900 I 

14#.0l0 

Twiae . ■ 

1*2,7*2(# 

:i5,o‘.9 

, 17,4ti7 

1 0 30.5 

Siwp 

4»‘> m 

489,450 

‘25S.(!9f 

339,5*20 


32 554 

02,002 

‘20,'174 

30,131 

Bri<'ks 

43,074 

00,7*29 

5K,ti74 

42,802 

Bnolct 

70,013 

07 919 

73,0S1 

* 75,.588 

1^1 arble ware 

20,2'. >'> 

1*2,213 

U,'«‘25 

21,945 

Earthenware 

13^27ti 

110,13!) 

158,515 

81,412 

Maerlimery .. . 

2r,7t)7 

28.180 , 


90,f):{3 


ltin.470 

l(ll,S37 

122,998 

137.75.5 

Hardware 

, 510,021 

711,885 

174 ISO 

381.735 

Furniture 1 

00.704 

08,102 

70 387 

J0^2‘>*2 

"White paper * ^ 

]0H,17G 

1 Hi, 983 

91 391 

11 8. .301 

Wrappiiii; paper ^ 

t;‘‘,7;o 

i 

— 

1 W).00(l 

Paper li.TMgiiigs 

0 £W*2 

3.502 

89,<)!l 1 

20. 1 07 

Pi-rl imiery j 

05,-1 KK 

07,051 

9.5, 1 58 

74,*281 

Paint A 

1 00,777 

40.4(10 

8,230 

,38,080 


1 55,340 

• 27,SM 

1 S,K4 1 

21,1.33 


43,115 

8l,13‘2 

• 03, ‘253 

79.!f28 

CiothiiiR - 

53 Si]H 


38,498 

31,070 

lia/nius 

«i3.570 

110.519 

10.),7«1 

T!», 1 S 1 

Salt 1 

100, K1 3 

115,012 

•238,115 

i:i0.321 

Leeches 4 j 

1‘2,H80 

15,730 


1 5. 1 50 

‘Jiopea 

07,010 

133,5t»M 

07,992 

M7.1(i(j 

iLits 4 

71,770 

90,021 

4.5/207 

128,957 

'J'Xhacco leaf. . * 

18 021 

18,030 

• 


HtetiiH ; 

12 853 

38,21 1 

21,459 

28,0.59 

Siinir. 

i 1,715 

I.J8I 

1.770 

1,077 

(Miairs 

} 50 579 

4‘»,2I5 



SarMiparillu 

I 12,321 

‘25,003 

4*955 

5,097 

Y eso 

i 10,157 

3.0 J1 

1 3,517 ! 

! 3.235 

Other articles 

i ‘251 

<5(1 

1 190112 1 

1 310/210 

‘ T'.tal inisctllancMMis 

j 4, 182,048 1 

4.100,sJ5 

3,5<»9 0(;3 

4,4:{2,5.38 

COTTON M *1 N U I’AC'l CH I.S. 

! ! 




(oi^m wool 

3!r2,92(i 1 

2 051 OSO 


*2,322 

Coqiiillo 

4,38r, 1 

IWJI 

.5,191 


ilrilirt 

139. ■ 

l»i7,0«;5 

J8l,t;78 

77,390 

liihtadoa 

382,237 

122.550 

1*24, ‘2 hi 

131,098 

Nankeen 

! 10,1 IH 

1 1 ,330 

i,(i87 

.500 

Blankets 

1 02,139 

‘24,9*23 

33,380 

47.480 


; 197,311 

133,318 

1 12,25*2 

159,.52.5 

MiisMim 

3(;o,47i 

22 1,790 

301,011 

383,3*2(; 

CitiiihricH 

109,97*2 

1 Ui 778 

‘2,4*29 

l‘24,(i97 

l)re-sj*H 

' ‘22,210 

13 931 

18,980 

51,78.3 

llaiiokiMchiefs 

331,430 

•243,1.37 

1 i:i2,<iV2 

138,181 

(’aliroes 

4.8*i,i;(»7 

•270,412 

1 4fi!),98l 

20.5,008 

Other ui'ticleN 

,525,(‘88 

710,729 

377, 8 

.300,571 

I'etal cotton inanuf,iv.tures 

3,»!S0,7O7 

1 1,112 722 

i,s7.',0(j: 

1,719,31*2 






Ribbons 0 

i Hr>,7;}7 

102,51!) 

.5.5.747 

75,«C[0 

iSli>twl-< 

1 19,7x1 

28,!)sl 

9,734 

0*2,409 

Silk net 

i 20,2Kl 

• 20,722 

11, .54.5 

3. MO 

Mantillas 

1 -1,918 

7,983 

H 9/'9 

9 809 

Stocking's 

1 33,7:‘t» 

19.457 

3.), no 

30,8*27 

Haiidkeichief’* 

le-\a,3 

80 on 

45 *251 

47.007 

Dnib'.eWas 

. 20,373 

18 .310 

M,3‘24 

8,834 

Net 

• s,:;o9 

• 1,419 



Satin 

3.i,N5j5 

;f,5.8() 

45,802 

03 ,.5.5 1 

Svrge 

#0,010 

3,7*23 

4.851 

7,980 

Sewing silk :\ 

‘ 35,771 

29,731 


11,110 

Tnfeta 

; 12,18*2 

9,721 

4 350 

2*2,870 

Dresses 

i 490 

951 

08, .530 

1,002 

Other silks 

51,(i(i;i 

71,3 77 


41,047 

Total silks 

j 484,002 

432.551 

1 304,302 

380.118 

MKTAnS. 

1 i 




QiiioksUver 

1 




Na,r...... 

; 143,580 

120,375 


147,175 

Dopper 

i 1*27,260 

57,590 

177,958 

94.058 

Iron. 

1 ‘201,855 

118,782 

40.130 

92.729 

Coined gold 

1 1,407.408 

908.108 

119,9?l7 

79*2,121 

silver 

1 700,770 

454,1 18 

,59.5,780 

1 359,995 

Lead 

1 4*2,071 

30,939 

-a 85 859 

1 ‘2,140 

Other metals 

1 

5,910 

•%8,27l 

j 9 105 

Total metals 

1 2,803,119 

1,691,750 

1 1,173 995 

1,497,392 

Total in por'ations 

' 25,315,^03 

27,700,189 

I 21,781,925 

24,663 307 

In warehouse 

! 


1 3,299.483 

2,021,394 
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SPANISH COLOMKS. 


The regulations in regard to, and the expense of, the entry of goods in the island of ^ 
Cuba, may best ne understood from the actual disbursements on account of a British or 
other foreign vessel, as follows : , ^ 


DISBURSEMENTS BY A FOREIGN SHIP-MASTER AT THE PORT OF^^^iJKtVAkNA. 

* ^ , dollars. dollars. 

Custom-house entry and stamp . 

Harbour-master’s mes, in and out 
Board df health 
Marine interpreter 
Translating manifest . 


Tonnage duty on 260 4-95 tons, dt I dollar 50 cents ptr 
'ton, and 1 per cent “balanza” duty on amomit of 
said tonnage ........ 

Wharfage from 10th to 23d distant, inclusive, fourteen 
days, at 1 dollar ^5 cents per day on each hundred 
tons, 260 tons ........ 

Stage hire fourteen days, at 75 cents per day,, and 3 
rials for carrying the same . . . . . 

Mud-machine, 1 ^ rials per ton, and 1 per cent ‘‘ balanza” 

Custom-house clearance, and bills of discharge : — 
Eleven days* discharge, at 5 dollars 50 cents per day 
Two visits, in and out ...... 

Seven sheets of extracts, each 1 dollar . 

Clearance 

Stamp paper for clearance ..... 


Light money ..... 

Moro pass, governor’s fee, and clearing officer 
Certificate of duties being paid 
Custom-house broker .... 

The following are not government charges, but in 
continuation, 8tc. ; — 

Bill of health, 7 dollars ; Russian consul’s certififate, 

8 doUars 50 cents ; Danish consul’s certificate, 5 dlrs. r 

Cooper’s bill for repaimig casks ..... 

Journeymen for discliarging cargo, twelve days, for six 
men, each 75 cents per day , . , « . , . 

American consul’s bill ...... 

Lighterage on 1,573 boxes sugar , . .* . . . 

Trip on board ....... 


3 

25 

6 

00 

2 

00 

2 

00 

10 

00 



&93 

94 

45 

00 

10 

88 

' 57 

44 

60 

50 

11 

00 

7 

00 

8 

00 

8 

25 

4 

00 

4 

00 

4 

25 

3 

00 

20 

50 

9 

94 

54 

00 

10 

25 

157 

2f- 

0 

40 


23 25 


507 76 


94 


15 25 


20 50 


231 84 


Total 893 35 

To which add commission, 2^ per cent.* • 

During the time a vessel is discharging, a government officer is stationed on board, and 
is required to report daily to an officer of the custom-house ; and for each report the vessel 
pays 5 dollars 50 cents. The charge is the same, whether one barrel or a thousand is 
aischarged each day. « A vessel loaded with jerked beef pays 5 dollars 50 cents for every 
500 arrobas, or 12,500 lbs., without reference to the quantity discharged each d^. . Lumber 
pays 5 dollars 50 cents for every 20,000 feet. Cotton, the same for every 60 bales. ► Salt 
cargoc^q, 5 dollars 50 cents per day. Logwood a like sum for every 805 quintals, and the 
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eame amount for every 25 tons. Three copies of the invoices of all cargoes are made out 
to the custom-house on Spanish stamped paper ; and for each leaf is diarged 1 dollar. It 
frequently h^peiis^tjiat thirty to forty sheets, of not more than four to five lines each, 
are rjqqjjred from vessel from New York, Havre, and Liveq)ooL ^hese are some of the 
vexatious''b*^rtions which are allowed to interfere seriously with the real interests of that 
magnificent island. The following is a statement of the ships that have arrived and sailed 
from each port of the island : — • • » 


Ships entered and sailed from the Island of Cuba. 


PORTS. 


Havanua 

lOuba 

Nfievitaa 

Mataiizas .... 

iTrinidad 

Maracoa 

Gibara 

Cienfueifoa . . . 
Manzanillo .. 
SanCi^Krtpiritu 
iSadta Cruz .. 
San Juau .... 



Total. 1842. 
M 1841. 
.. 1840. 


> 

Entered. ' 

Sailed. 

Spaniab. 

Foreign. 

Spanisfa. 

Foreign. 

500 

901 

467 

952 • 

i:«) 

2R4 

128 

273 

22 

i y.:* 

12 

25 

80 

270 

70 

338 

55 

133 4 

:>4 

138 

8 ; 

! 

4 

17 

40 

! 10 

30 

11 

7 1 

{ 8fi 

r, 

88 

21 

29 

25 

41 

a ! 

! 1 

4 

2 

4 ! 

10 

5 

12 

^ ! 

4 


1 3 

884 1 

1773 

828 

1900 

1053 1 

1081 

load 

2082 

958 • ; 

20r»5 

912 

2160 


Tonitage entered, with Imports and Import Duties. 


Tonnage Enteheo. 


PORTS. 

1839 

1840 

1841 

1 

1842 

Free. 

Payingduty.j 

Total. 

Havanna 

237.801 ! 

25.5,430 

252,251 

16,013 

230,010 

246,023 

Cuba 

53,139 

67.274 

67,252 ' 

47,913 

62,070 1 

109,983 

NiievitMfl 

Ml? 

66,0!) 1 

4,‘H)3 

200 1 

3,868 

4,.568 

Matanzaa 

67,244 

71,071 

77,573 

3,5.58 

.59,101 

62,659 

Trinidad 

28,965 

31,138 

32,123 

9,797 

21,617 

31,416 

Baracoa 

1,710 

1,693 

2,426 

.... 

2,224 

2,224 

Gibara 

4..T22 

3,962 

3,689 

670 

2,865 

3,535 

Gienfupiros 

7,349 

12.<»04 

15,2r,3 

2,924 

11,65,3 

i 14.577 

Mausanillo ^ 

8,359 

7,945 

8,801 

1,814 

6,611 j 

j 8,455 

SantURiipiritu • 

1,005 

490 

578 

147 

258 

405 

Santa Crnz 

1,785 

2,142 

2.rhi5 

.... 

913 

[ 913 

San Juan 

221 

389 

203 

.... 

337 

337 

Total 

417,017 

460,229 

467,839 

83,566 

•191,528 

485.094 

1H41 1 




51,069 

1 4U;,770 

' 467,839 


Valuj: op Imports, 



PORTS. 

1839 

1840 

1841 

1842 



dollar^ 

dollars. 

dollars. 

dollars. 

Havanna 


18,436^88 

17,713,310 

18,584,877 

18,801,913 

Cuba* 


. 3,165.422 

2,972,407 

2,671,421 

2,.1H2,938 

^Niievitaa 



• 1*2,647 

172,263 

186,828 

171,383 

Matanzaa 



1,868,819 

1,863,624 

1,995,311 

1,801,558 

Trinidad 


1,012,267 

990.012 

942,661 

828,185 

Baracoa 


36,407 

57,376 

81 8.32 

87,400 

Gibara 


197,840 

156,856 

1«7,58« 

17-7,084 

Cienfnegoa .... 


187.935 

310,741 

288,732 

105,935 

Maiiaanillo.... 


155,142 

152,321 

J. 53.072 

117 030 

Sanli-Rapiritu. 


21,677 

17,860 

^ 25,860 

14,806 

Santa Crtm.... 


69.497 

83,025 

54,7 

44,589 

San Juan 


11,255 

10,303 

8,484 

19,519 


L.. 

*5,217,796 

24.500,188 

25,122,407 

24,637^5*7 


VOL, II." 6 X 
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AitfouNT of Customs* Import Duties, levied, in Cuba. 


PORTS. 

1839 

1840 

18/ V 

1842 

1 

dollars. 
4,388.790 
071,731 
60,*in7 ' 

^ 539,758 
*217,790 

dollars. 

4,150,343 

dollars. 

4,071,509 

dot.aro 

^<^9,215 


080/21*2 

700,904 

531,673 


5*2,579 

4.6,4*25 

65,116 


590,074 

595,558 

625,3.V2 

Trinidoil 

214 769 

*26*2,310 

21.6,145 

Raracoa •••»•• .... 

11,770 

59,308 

11,80-2 ! 

2-2,6(>3 

j 18,741 

tribara 

47,08*2 

37,797 

1 38,189 

(Jicuf'lltigtisi 

01,981 

(5.5,079 

87.018 

78 603 

Alaiizanillo. 

6*2.076 

57,103 

07,412 

48,041 

Saiiti- Kflpiritu ....••••••• •• ..•••• 

10,316 r 

7,012 j 

10,291 

7.158 


30, 183 

88,404 

36,67.4 

1 21, .517 


6,410 

6,449 

f . J 

5,591 

1 0,877 




0,11.3.503 

6,951, 708 c! 

! .'«,04:i,'-i|3 

i <;.00.6,«3‘2 


The following is a table of the values, and the Countries from whence the leading supplies 
of inaniifactures wore Imported in the Year 1 842 : • 


COUNTRIES. 

Cottons. 

W^oolleiis. 

Linens. 

I Silks. ! 

i * ! 

Leather. 

Lumber and 
provisions. 


dollars. 

dollars. 

dollars 

1 dolLrs. i 

dollars. 

dollars. 

Sp.tin 

36.621 

l,4.V2 

14,073 

i 07.142 1 

119,113 

2,870, ‘287 

Uuiti'd States 

k0,905 

1.3,*2I7 

158,400 

j (59.:ft51 I 

8.6*2d 

3,104,94.6 

France 

24.6,046 

Is, 431 

06.6,634 

10-2,143 

5*2,039 

184,29.3 

Knurl a lid 

0.31,944 

171,181 

4(54,687 

1 44,15-2 ' 

20 

21 5..37.3 

Holland 

4,008 


1,789 



14 2.3.50 

Be^ium 

40,171 

,, V4‘7*2r, 

71,320 

21,947 » 

38,114 


Germany 

2H*2,I5I 

43,118 

1,695,643 

19,010 i 

4,177 

1,54,083 

Warehouse 

178,117 

.6,*U 1 

1.58,512 

1.3,191 

768 

16,970 

Other plaros 

1,5.62 

5,100 

38.3 

1,101 ; 

60,488 

1,106,077 

t 

Total 

1 1,505,415 1 

i *205,.M0 

2,773.041 

I 

I 34-2,417 1 

283,639 

7.819,8.39 


The United States, it appears, supplies but a very small proportion even of those 
manufactures of which she has the best means of producing. Nearly all the manu- 
factures coming* from England are in Spanish bottoms, while Ameiican manufactures 
are in United States vessels. Spanish vessels can go to England, take in cotton goods, and 
carry them to Cuba, on better terms than American vessels can carry them direct. This 
is a singular fact, and is to be accounted for only on the ground that tlie ]>aper currency 
of the United vStates carries the level of prices too high to admit of profitable shijmieut to 
the specie prices of Cuba. This view is confirmed by the fact that, during the six months 
wliich has elapsed of the year 1843, cottons Iiave been exported from the United States 
to an fiinount far greater than ever before. A difference in the currencies of the two 
countries forms an insuperable bar to equality of intercourse. *' ^ 


Value of Exports from the Island of Cuba. 


•RO DUCTS OP THE ISLAND. 1 


Mnliogany 

Spir.rs from the cane . 

C>>c<ia 

C'.trnn 

Coflee 

Sii(CAr 

Ce<lar 

\V.. 


C 'Pper ore 

HldeM 

Swi'Ctmeata 

FniitM 

Honey 

Molagses 

Horsen and mules.. 

FiiRtic 

Cattle 

Cigars 

Toiiarco 

Other articles 


Total products. 


1839 

j IHIO 



' dollars. 

1 * dollars. 

dollars. 

dollars. 

103,272 

64, .398 

60 261 

50,101 

174,055 « 

211,051 

2*20,050 

204,550 

» 1,024 

.... 

2,5.38 * 

32 

.310,418 

13.3 RH5 

1.32,874 

75.8.34 

1,950,469 

2,143,574 

1,852,509 

2,998,269 

8,290,387 

11, -'Ol 367 

11,61.3,798 

11,447,009 

31,065 

2 5,90 1 

•21,671 • 

40,101 

H/,686 

ir',3ll 

307,131 

200,828 

2,418 450 

3,706,951 

4, .505.490 

4,9HI,4QP 

1.5,054i> * 

6,991 

*22,6.33 

21,130 

14,168 

19,429 

*i 4,394 

7,091 

91.837 

94,242 

90,708 

40,298 

51,744 

55,918 

68,862 

71,325 

900,163 

1,346,820 

821,188 

744,608 

43.722 

19,388 


t,‘205 

92,1*2*1 

82,.564 

82 918 


984 

124 



637.558 

535,1*22 

71 9, .364 

749,812 

1,273.0 9 

1,395.089 

1,077,743 

1,461,760 

79,371 

87.979 

.51,21.5 

200,289 » 

1O.,520,C2O 

21,380,695 

22.28 '.297 ' 

23,400 708 
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• M B T A L S, Acc. 

1B30 

1 1840 

1841 

1842 

OulckfiilTfir 

« • 


dollars. 

9,900 
210,344 
254,300 
850,858 
874.945 
.... • 

1 dollars. 

dollars. 

dollars. 

Indigo* . . A 

* 186,001 

• 



1 33,955 

1 526,322 



Coined gold....^ 

. 

, 154,055 




1 ■* “ 


1,136,605 

46.903 








Total 


1 2.200,347 1,280,577 

I 1 1,1 

; 1,337,163 







FOREIGN GOODS. 

• 


ARTICLES. 

18.19 : 

1840 ' 

1841 

1842 

Cotton wnoL.'l 

. 

• 

1 

dollars. 
513.772* 1 

843.259 1 

13.5,252 
16,709 i 

' 108,985 ! 

j 87,523 

30,199 

1 333,616 I 

i 96,537 1 

25,714 ! 

1 101,585 ! 

26.898 1 

12,888 1 

dollars. 
1,812,192 
639.051 
95,nir> 
5,975 
171,478 
• 154,9«>1 

10,1 35* 
164,504 

1 76,805 

17.775 
71,319 
29,492 
19,270 

dollars. 

dollars. 


24 466 

• 0,(;23 




153 347 


6 372 





37 525 


Hardware 

Woollens 

7.528 
5,688 
(i7 4 1 8 

1,426 

8 621 

Fustic 

Peltry 

Silk 

Tobacco 

• 


3,507 

15,203 

4,919 

Sarsaparilla 



f)«) 4r)2 

993 

1 lU 307 








Total foreign goods 

Grand total exportritions ... 
Exports from warehouse.. . 


2,6.'i4,765 1 

21,481,802 ^ 1 

3,360,589 

25,941,783 

510,486 

23,925,919 

138,273 

24,877,175 

1,807,536 


Tonnage Cleared, with Exports and Export Duties. 

TONNAGE CLEARED. 


V () R T S. 

1839 

1840 

1841 

1842 


tons. 

inns. 

tons. 

tons. 

Havanna 

I 235,703 

223,167 

25:4,865. 

233,446 


54,006 

68,121 

01,416 

90,238 

Nuevitas 

4,923 

5,370 

3,(»2K 

4,955 

Mataiizas 

80,526 

98,100 

97,349 

80,750 

Trinidad 

28,238 

30,547 

30,880 

31,424 

Uaracoa 

1,603 

1,111 

2,221 

1,880 

Gibara 

4,404 

3,894 

2,880 

3,168 

Cieiifuegos 

7,778 

12,563 

14.973 

15,116 

Manzanillo 

10,515 

9,4 1 2 

8.8()(; 

9,129 

Santi- Espiritu 

054 

1,385 

200 

529 

Santa Cruz 

2,913 

1 1,176 

617 

943 

San Juaii . . .1^ 

337 

1 267 

192 j 

228 

• 

Total tonnugp 

431,900 

1 455,113 

1 480,027 1 

472,106 


Export Duties Levied at the several Ports. 


V O R TS. 

1839 

j. 1840 

1841 

1842 


' m dollars. 

1 694,337 - 1 

! 140,271 

1 5,602 

1 271,537 

1 73,369 

867 

1 dollais. 

1 770,359 

141,042 

dollars. 

702,058 

dollars. 

710,613 


117,118 

153,096 


7,7HI» 

6,510 

9,967 


370,336 

78,761 

346,922 

328,078 


89,249 

91,152 

Haracua 

1,759 

4,567 

10,390 

2.932 

Gibara 

17,429 
« 2^,201 

12,679 

19,089 

Cieufu^^os 

31,207 

28,609 

35,478 

Mausanillo >*• 

1VU3 

11,251 

10,626 

911 1 

12,981 

Santi-'Espiritu 

1,722 

2,090 

2,140 

Sants Crus. 

6,466 

250 

7,880 

551 

5,446 

• 1 

4 981 

Ban Juan 

1,203 

Total 

1,249,564 

1,435,695 

1,322,642 i 

1,377,714 
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Value of Exports j&-om the several Ports. 


P 0 R*T S. 1 

1839 

1840 

iVll 

1848 

-- ■ - 

Havanna 

dollara. 

12,206,737 

fiollara. 

14,172,673 

dollars. 

14,203,292 

dollars. 

^ 13,118,686 

Cuba \ 

4,149.866 

6,211,067 

6,933 631 

6,784,765 

NueTitaa ^ 

• H‘2,727 

181,760 

71,595 

205,116 

Matanzaa 

3,335,284 

4,333,744 

4,374,780 

4,365,920 

Trinidad 

913,417 

l,04(i.l81 

1,167.671 

1,129,501 

Baracoa 

Gibara a. 

21,456 

43,076 

86,918 

86,833 

240,255 

217,662 

161,683 

248,763 

Cienfuegna | 

Manzanulo J 

280,699 

600.266 

506,379 

1 509,806 

102,252 ^ 

161,866 

137,464 

170,984 

Santi.Espiritu j 

10.081 

19,910 

14,264 

23,48S 

34,322 

Santa. Crux. | 

47,822 

49,584 

63,260 

San Juan 

662 

< 8,220 

4,878 

8,208 

Total j 

2lf481.8l8 

25,941,778 •' 

26,774,614 

*46,084,701 


Extorts of Sugar and Coffee from Cuba, during the Years* 1840 and i841. 


TOR T s. 



Sugar. 

i boxu.i. 

4^6,959 

1 2C5,584j 

1 69.7 72 

« 32.176 

1 Coht: Sugar Coffee. 

arrobaf*. boxea. a*:r4)b<ui. 

! 1,278,4131 440,144 739,168 

320 , 1254 272.768 lll.UOS^ 

1(5,820 70,999 9.722 

672,312 28,218 400,132 



St. J ago. 

- 

' anj nnnx 

0 Ktr ‘r‘71 Qioino 1 lofuiooni 

Exports of Sugar and Coffee from ITavaiuia and Matanzas in 1841 and 1842. 


WHERE SENT TO. 


Euf^land 

Cowes and a market 

Runsia . . . . 

Sweiien aud Denmark 

H amburs 

Bremen 

Holland 

Belgium 

Havre aud Bordeaux ..... 

Marseilles 

Spain 

Itiily 

New York 

Boston 

Charleston 

New Orleans 

Mobile 

Other ports of the United 

States 

Various 

Total number of boxes. . . . 



SUGAR IN BOXES 


1 ARROBES OP COFFEE. 

From Havanna. 

1 From Matauzaa. 

From Havanna. 

1 Prom Matanzaa. 

1811 

1842 

1841 

1812 

1841 

1842 

1841 

1842 

17,313 

15,785 

2,974 

1,636 

13,031 

60,074 

120 

0 

90,332 

109,888 

31,021 

67,079 

16,516 

2,941 



1,651 

52,585 

2,620 

2I,40;( 

] ,205 

67,132 

39,235 

521 

4,244 

00 

3,274 

;M,957 

49 305 

33,626 

40,348 

29,620 

00,004 

471 

2,318 

II,H7 

16 397 
15,902 

15,0(57 

22,135 

0,213 

0,154 

7,702 

10, .570 
3,504 

,45,488 

30 

976« 

50,238 

8,144 

1.365 

12,638 

1.037 

2,222 

3,349 

1,012 

i,ik 

75,585 

123,273 

.. .. 

3,831 

12,032 

21,233 

10.003 

10,299 

07,816 

213,903 

9,158 

14,107 

80,261 

78,825 

20,600 

21,408 

23,841 

50,789 

9,484 

26.613 

6,254 

7,358 

0,347 

10,870 

17,334 

6(t,402 

1,374 

22,203 

37,010 

22,flK2 

14,447 

14,804 

4,208 

23,056 

3,516 

22,430 

2,1,074 

13„572 

24.883 

20.182 

2,418 

1 27,762 

2,202 

22,712 

1,7(55 

2,030 * 

7,824 

7,103 

15,121 

! 8,475 

16,410 

23,18U 

12,070 

3,8.58 

2,610 


272,102 

185,074 

31,496 


138 

102 

200 

t 

65,091 

48,849 

10,618 


1 7,067 

8,583 

12,407 

8,324 

40,215 

40,304 

4,905 

12.400 

1 4,480 

6,891 

6,752 

4,040 

4,870 

10.500 

6,028 

4.742 

434,404 

415,405 

2(11,907 

2 -0,760 

725,488 

1,013,783 ' 

108,190 

161,373 


The sugar imported into England from Chba, as well as that from Brazil, has chieilj' 
been refined in bond. The sugar exported from Brazil to Trieste, and to many other 
contineDtal ports^iihpse of France, Portugal, and Spain excepted, has been chiefly in British 
ships. 
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Statebibnt of the Number of Vessels which have arrived at, and sailed from the various 


Porte in the Island of Cuba, during the Year 1842. 


’ * 

. COUNTRIES 

AND 

FLAGS. 



ARRIVALS. 




1) 

E P A X T U R K S. 


Havanna. 

B 

(0 

M 

§ 

S 

Trinidad. 

Uutports 

of 

Trinidad. 

O 

•o 

II 

X 

Tfi 

i 

a-B c 
||^ 

TOTAL. 

Havanna. 


. 

1 

.9 

'C 

UutportB 

of 

Trinidad. 

•o 

.S 3 

CO 

« o J' 

Oco 

TOTAL. 

Spanish 

509 

80 

55 

4l 

1.30 


S84 

407 

79 

54 

32 

128 

68 

828 

Atnerican 

590 

235 

no 


82 

>34 

11.32 

020 

287 

111 

81 

83 

48 

1236 

EuKlish 

108 

24 

10 

44 

106 

17 

429 

195 


11 

48 

160 

12 

455 

Preach 

27 

2 

, . 


10 


45 

28 

2 



16 

. . 

45 

Bt Igian 

0 

.. 



».. 


0 

7 




.. 


7 

Dutch 

21 





1 

V 

21 

1 




4 

20 

Gernmn 

A1 


13 


ii 

4 

83 

47 


13 


8 

5 

82 

Diiiixh 

13 

5^ 



2 

. . 

20 

10 

0 



2 

. . • 

18 

•Swedish 

« 

•*? 



.. 


6 

6 

2 



. . 

.. 

8 

lliiMBisn a.. 

3 

• • 

• • 

.. 


4 

3 

1 





4 

FruBsiHQ 

3 

. . 

•• 

.. 

2 

1 ** 

.5 

• 

. . 



1 


3 

Italian 

2 

.. 

3 


3 

i 

8 

2 

.. 

• ^ 


2 


7 

Portuguese t.... 

4 

. . 

.. 



1 

1 ** 

4 

1 




■ * j 


1 

From Spanish Pommi b- 





.. 1 

1 






2 


3 

hions 

3 


•. . 


2 1 


5 

1 







Braxils 

2 

. . 

.. 


. . 1 

1 .. 

2 

1 






1 

^BBt Indies j 

2 

•* I 





2 

2 


! ■■ 




3 

' Total 

1410 

350*! 

1 101 

16(i 

414 

12ft 

2056 

1419 j 

417 

1 192 


401 

137 

2727 

Total for 1841.... j 

I5()3 

480 

203 

206 

427 

1.55 ! 

3031 

1653 ! 

558 

190 

149 

410 

140 

3118 

Increase I 

•• i 





’.30 1 

.. • 

1 



12 




DecreaHe 1 

153 : 

1.30 1 

*12 

*40 

13 


378 ; 

2.31 ! 

ill 

7 


18 

3 

.391 


SEAPORTS OF CUBA. 

*The Havanna, Spanish Habanna, is justly described as one of the best har- 
bours in the world. The population, in 1827, consisted of 46,G21 whites, 
23,562 coloured and black free people, and 23,840 coloured and black slaves. 
Total, 94,023. Including the garrison, the present population is considered little 
if under 150,000. 

It is by far the most commanding maritime point, and consequently the most 
important political position in the West Indies; but our purpose is only to view 
it in a commercial point qf view. *’ 

Matanzas, which ranks next to Havanna as a commercial port, was previ- 
ously to 1809 prohibited to trade to any foreign country, and restricted in its 
trade in many other respects, thougl^forming an outlet for the products of the 
riphest part of Cuba. It lies on the ^north coast, 52 miles east of Havanna. 
Its harbour, whiA is rather limited in anch<frage-ground by the mud brought 
down by two rivers, is sheltered by a ledge of rocks. Population, in 1827, was 
14,341. 

,The* Bay of Nuevijas constitutes this harbour of Puerto Principe, a large city 
12J leagues inland, with a population of 49,012 inhabitants in 1827. 

San’tiago de Cuba, the capital of the eastern department o5 the island and 
the seat of an archbishopric, containing a population of about 40,000 souls, is 
situated in 20 deg. 1 min. north latitude, and 76 deg. 3 min. 30 sec. west longi- 
tude, aiid possesfjes ^ safe and commodious harbour of tolerably easy access, 
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the sea-breeze generally blowing into the harbour during the day and the land* 
wind blowing out during the night. 

There are but few British subjects established in the proAun^e', with the exception of 
those engaged in •niiiing pursuits, and indeed few foreigners of any n^idii, * with the 
exception of Frenchmen, who are found in considerable numbers in and Ground Santiago,, 
both from France and ]^er ancient cqjonies, or their descendants, and whose example and 
exertions have ifad gi*eat influence on the agricultural prosperity of the province ; the cul- 
tivation of coffee may be traced to their iminigi-ation. 


Arrivals at St. Jago de Cuba during the Year 1840. 


Nations. 

Numl)er of Vessels. 

Tonnage. 

Spanish 

.. . 132 

13,8T9 

British 

125 . 

23,667 

American 

124 . t . 

19,512 

Frenoli . . < . 

29 . 

6,305 

Hanseatic Tljwms 

10 

1,698 

Dutch Colonies 

6 . . . . 

376 

Columbian and Mexican 

? 

200 

Danish 

1 . 

150 


Total .... 430 

The Spanish arrivals were chiefly from the Peninsula, with flour, wine, brandy, hard- 
ware, dried fruits, soap, spices, coarse earthenware, provisions, drugs, silk goods, and a few 
other manufactures. 

The British arrivals were principally direct from Great Britain, in the employ of the 
English mining comj)auies, with coals, mining machines, tools, pow’der, and various mining 
supplies ; and a few from British North America with cod fisli, whilst twice or thrice ^per 
annum a vessel arrives from England with an assorted cargo of earthenware, hardware, 
sugar pans and mills, cutlery, iron in bars, powder, sheet copper, and glass. 

American arrivals almost exclusively from ports in the T hiited States with provi.sions 
and lumber, naval stores, and a few dried goods of native and other produce, candles, 
soap, furniture, manufactured tobacco, and some hardware and machinery. 

Tile French arrivals w'ere from France, with wiiies^ brandy, silk goods, furniture, mir- 
rors, oil, candles, perfumery, jew^ellery, porcelain, and a few other articles of luxury. 

Hanseatic vessels, almost entirely from Bremen, w^ith dry goods, hardware, gin, and 
some provisions. « 

The Dutch colonial an'ivals were wdth dry goods, fruits, ai.d provisions. 

The Colombian and Mexican vessels were from Campeachy and Lisat, with grass bags, 
grass ropes, and hides. 

The Danish vessels from Hamburg, with dry goods and provisions. 

The imports of late years have been nearly et^ual, and arc expected to continue so. 

Spanish imports for the year 1841 amounted to . £ 319,320 sterling. 

British imports for the same period * . . . 18,909 „ 

But in comparing the tw o amounts, the fact must not be lost sight of, that large quantities 
of British dry goods, hardware, and earthenware, are annually imported from Jamaica in 
Spanish bottoms, chiefiy on account of the difference in duty, and also' from the facility of 
selecting the above-named articles as cheaply jn Kingston as in London, and with the ad- 
vantage of being able to proi^eed there aud'returii in three weeks’ time. But it must mot 
be concealed that the Hanseatic Towns interfere sadly writh British imports, underselling 
us in many articles of hardware, cotton, woollen and linen goods, and glass; although, 
generally speaking, they are considered inferior to British maniifacture of a similar kind. 




Exports from St. Jago cle Cuba during the Year 1840. 

Coffee .... 14,307,800 lbs. 

Sugar, clayed . . . 21,977 boxes of about 4 quintals. 

Muscavado . . 4,915 liogslieads of about 7 ditto. 

Cotton . . , . 10,429 bales of 105 lbs. 

Molasses . . . 1,600 hogsheads of 117 gallons. 

Tafia and rum . . . 1,174 pipes of 110 ditto. 

Tobacco .... 21,865 bales of 80 lbs. 

Wax; white and yellow . . 30,225 lbs. 

Fustic .... 1,400 tons. 

Lignum vita* . . . 100 ditto. 

Cigars .... 5,000 boxes of 1000 each. 

Hides . . ^ . 2,000. 

Copper ore • •• • 27, 142 tons. 

Doubloons .... 2,289yV 

Hard dallars . . . 12,867^ 

During the past four years there has not been any great difference in exports, with the 
exception of coffee and copper ore. • • 

jrhe exports of coffee have fallen off greatly during tint last two years, owing to ex- 
cessive drought, but tliey may be expected to revive; Mihllst those of copper ore have greatly 
increased. The raising of the latter article only commenced 12 years back, from which 
time it has been anniially augmenting in quantity, but its richness or per centage has 
fallen off very sensibly, and all late reports from Cuba are eiToneous when treating of this 
article. # , ^ 

When mining first com.ifienced in this province the ore was valued, and truly valued, at 
16/. per ton, whilst the utmost that it would sell for now is lOZ. sterling on board. 

The amount inserted in the yearly report of the trade of Cuba for the year 1 840, 
which is published at the Havanna, is 3,706,951 dollars 2 rials, or 741,390/ 5i . sterling, 
more than the actual worth of all the copper mines now working in the 'island, and is done 
designedly, in order to exact, if possible, an excessive duty upon the export of the ore, 
which af present, by royal decree, is duty free ; but the exemption has expir^ or is expiring. 
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The Average Wholesale Prices of Articles of Export, duty not paid, during the past ship-’ 
• season ruled as follows : * 


£ sterling. £ sterlipg. 

Coffee, ]^t quality . 2 12 0 to 2 16 0 per 100 lj>s.^ 

2d ditto • . 2 2 0 „ 2 6 0 

3d ditto . . >5 1 16 0 ditto, 

•4th ditto ..'180 „ 1 12 0 ditto. 

« ■■ — triage . . 1 0 0 ,, 1 8 0 ditto. 

Sugar, clayed white . 1 12 0 ditto. 

yellow . . ...••• 0160 ditto, 

JMuscovado . . 0 12 0 ditto. 

Molasses, with cask „ 2 8 0117 gallons. 

Fustic ^00 per tom. 

Lignum Vit® . . 3 0 0 ditto. 

Cotton . . . 2J^0 100 lbs. 

Tobacco leaf . .,2 2 0 „ 3 0 0 ditto. ^ 

Cigars . 10 0 „ 2 10 0 per 1000. 

Tafia . . . 5 0 0 per pipe.' 

Rum . . . 0'26 per gallon, 

"Wax, bleached . . 8 0 0 ,', 9 0 0 per 100 lbs. 

l, .1 f /A M /\ _* 


Hides . . • 0 6 0 each. 


CHAPTER XIV. 

PORTO RICO. 

The fertile island of Porto Rico lies between the latitudes of 17 deg. 54 miu. 
and 18 deg. 31 min. N., and the longitudes of 65 deg. 39 min, and 67 deg. 
21 min., W. Its area is computed at about 3750 square miles, being about 2500 
square miles less than the area of Jamaica. A ir.dge of mountains extends from < 
the east to the west end of the island. Some of the* rivers which flow down are 
navigable for small vessels ; and some of the numerous coves and inlets form good 
harbours for large ships. The soil is generally fertile and beautifully undulated. 
There are no serpents or other reptiles. There are large rats, which do great 
injury to the sugar-canes. The , climate is generally salubriov.s ; but some parts^ 
are subject to rains^ others to droughts. 

Porto Rico was discovered by. Columbus in 1493. It wtis invaded in 1509 
by the Spaniards from St. Domingo ; ai?d the natives, said to have amounted to 
600,000 in number, were exterminated in a few years. The Spaniards, however, 
derived no psofit from this island, though it subjected them to great expense. 
Ponce de Leon, who in his voyage in search of the fountain of perpetual life 
discovered Ploricfa, was the explorer and conqueror of Porto Rico. 

The laws of Spain, as administered iti Cuba, are those of Porto RiiJo ; and 
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m the latter these laws are particularly severe in regard to foreigners ; especially 
if Prhtestants. 

The population, according to a late census, is stated at 45(1,000 inhabitants, 
of which thercv^re not more than about 40,000 blacks. Free labour prevails 
in this colony. Among the slaves there are many of those, or tlieir offspring, 
which the emigrants from Spanish St. Domingo brought with them; most of 
the settlers from the Danish, French, and Rrithih islands did the same* 

Porto Rico is an agricultural colony.® It has no manufactures, nor have any 
mines of gold or silver, or other min^Tals, been w'orked. According to an official 
return of 18df), the land cultfVated, and its produce, w’ere as follows : 


• 

• 

Articles of Culture. 

, 

Acres in 
Cultivation. 

P 

>• 0(1 uce. 

• 


fSiigar (Muse.) 

414,660 cwts. 

Sugar- canc .... 

4 1,803 

< Molasses 

. 1,507,769 gallons 

• 


lRuui . . . . 

. 12jl65 puncheons 

617,825 loads 

riiiSitaliis . • , . . . 

30,760 

Plantains 

Maize . . ... 

1(>,194 

Maize .... 

63,750 fanegas 

Rice . . . . . 1 

14,850 

Ri(!C • . . . 

. not known. 

Tobacco .... 

2,699 

Tobacco (cured) 

34,640 cwts. 

Manioc . . . • • j 

1,160 

Cassava bread . 

30,419 loads 

Sweet Potatoc‘s . . . ' 

1 , 224 . 

Sweet potatoes 

. 29,570 cwts. 

Yanis . . . • * 1 

6,6.96 

Yams . . . . 

. 7,850 ditto 

Pulse 1 

1,100 

Pulse 

. 4,570 ditto 

Coffee . . . • • j 

16,992 

Coffee 

. 250,000 ditto 

Cotton . . , . . i 

3,079 

Cotton . . . 

. not kiunvn. 

Fruit trees and gardens . . | 

140 



Total acres in cultivation . | 

109,587 

or about ono-fifteenth of its area. 


During the last thirteen years several thousands of acres have been cleared 
»aitd cultivated. • 

In 1828, 1,4375285 acres were held by 19,140 proprietors. At the same 
time, 423 individuals were proprietors of estates regularly w^orked by slaves ; 
275 of which w'cre sugar, and 148 coffee plantations ; 175440 proprietors were 
graziers who bred cattle, and w^ho also raised provisions and some coflfee. In 
180:6, there w^ere b’lt 29 sugar estates in Porto llico, and the total value of ex- 
ports was estimated at 5^^500 dollars. 

We are indebted for valuable information relative to Porto Rico to 
Dr. Reid, •who practised for some years, a physician on that island, from 
whence he has recently returned. 

“ Previously to 1828,” says Dr. Reid, in a manuscript report, ** Porto Rico was little 
known to, and less frequented by, foreign adventurers on account of the policy ob'^evved by 
the ^vemment, which had a tendency to exclude strangers, by oppo.*^g almost insur- 
mountable obstacles to their settlement. 

“ Antv.rior to the period alluded to, strangers were required to produce the most un- 
doubted evidence of beAig Roman catholics, in order to become domiciled, and they wore 

VOL. II, ^ , 6 Y 
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also under the necessity of becoming naturalized after five years residence — I say that 
formerly this was not optional but of necessity. A stranger, before lie was permitted to 
land ill the island, was to give security for good political and nioraA «:!onduet, and supposing 
that he were able t# surmount these difficulties, such were the jealousy and illil^pr^lity of the 
government, that few were induced to remain in a country where no pi^pect of success 
appeared. ^ 

In 1 828, liowcver, the leniency and liberality of Don Miguel La Tone, then captain- 
general, by relaxing the rigour of former observances, had great efiect in removing the 
irapedinienfs to the establi si uncut of {foreigners in the island. La Tone acted strictly ac- 
cording to the .s]urit of the lieal Cedule of JSlo, having for its object the encouragement 
of agriculture and commerce in the Spanish colonies. 

“ Thus the Dnmicilio was procured by paying a trifling sum of money, and the appli- 
cant by complying with certain formalities. r •. 

Moreover, government encourages, instead of damping the enterprize of foreigners, 
convinced, that in this manner, the resource's of the island wonUl he best developo<l. 

In eonsequeuce of the eucoiuagemeut giveu under the administration of i.a Ton(% a 
considerable iiugration f()ok pla<*e to this island. 

Planters from the neighbouring islands of St. Croix and St. Thomas, sold their 
estates and brought their slaves and capital to this country, lured by the superior fertility 
of the soil, and the liberality of the government as adnunistere<l by La Tone. ^ 

“ Several of the windward British and French islands, acteU lij^e the ])e®ple 

from St. Thomas and St. Croix. 

‘‘ Merchants also had their attention attracted towards this spot, and the establishment 
of several commercial houses now existing w'as effected. 

“ S(?conded by foreign enterprize and foreign capital, this island has continued to pro.s})er 
in a most extraordinary <legree since 1828 ; and it has been a source of considcral^de re- 
venue to the mother country. 

“ But notwithstanding the rapid improvement which has been effected in this i|laiul, 
and the continued increase of its staple exports, the improvement w^ould liavc been still 
greater, and the e.vport considerably larger, hut for the oppresswr duties imposed upott all 
articles of necessary consvmption, and the. frequent heavy exactions made by the yo* 
vernment towards the support of the war in Spain, 

These causes, by lessening the profits of the planters, have prevented them from ex- 
tending their cstatt^s. Thus the advancement in the cultivation of the soil is more due to 
the continued influx of new' settlers with their important capital, than to the prosperity and 
advancing operations of tin? old. 

Sonm years ago the great mass of the inhabitai^s did not require, and scarcely knew', 
the use of many articles wliich are now considered necessary. * 

“ Of thi.s class are fine cotton goods, fine linens, and woollen cloths. The natives of 
the present day, throughout the island, are extremely fond of dress and fine apparel. 

‘‘ Formerly people were very remiss in furnishing their houses ; at jwesent they pay 
great attention thereto. I miglit multiply instances of the advancing civilization of the 
natives, forming by far the greatest proportion of the population. 

“ All the machinery for the inapufacturt; of sugar and rum is allowed to be impi)rted 
duty free. Men cannot be imprisoned for debt, nor can a planter’s estate be sold, or ar^' 
of his implements of agricultuie and manufacture, luiless lie owes at least two-thirds of the 
whole value of his estate. , . •• 

“ If a proprietor sell an estate » or a house here, in order to remit the proceeds, ho is 
required by the government to ])ay 10 pV;r tent on the amount of the property sold. 

The Roman Catholic faith is the only religion tolerated^ and all foreigners are, at 
least, supposed to be of that faith, before they are permitted to become domiciled.” 

The sugar estates and other plantations are situated on the sea-coast^ near the 
capital and other towns or pueblos. 

Seaports. — The following are the legal ports for the importation ©f goods, 
afkd the exportation of produce : San Juan de Porto Rico, th\a capital, \populatior- 
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• 30,000) ; Mayugas, Pouce, Guayama, Aquadilles, Cabo Royo, Guayanilla, Salinas, 
Mafiati^ Patillas, Penuelas, and Saguerillo. 

The ijrincipal articles exported are, sugar, rum, molasses, ^joffce, cotton, to- 
bacco, Iiides, lire-stock, dyewoods, lignum vitee, and timber, ground provisions, 
*rice, salt, &c. „ , ^ * 

The sugar is nearly all muscovado, no clayed sugar being made in this island. 
The molasses is of a good quality, and exportid chiefly to the United States. The 
rum in general is inferior to that manufactured in the British West Indies. 

The coffee of this island is of gpod qualit}^, but scarcely equal to tliat of St. 
Domingo in*point of flavouft 

Tlie cotton is of fair^ quality, but the fibre is short, fndigo is indigenous. 

The tobacco, though rather inferior to that of Cuba, is of good quality 
for smoking. It is produced only by free laliour. i 

The hides are large, and the cattle are of a good breed. Numbers of them 
are carried to, the neigljbouring islands. The beef is good, and the cattle of 
I^orto Rico are superior to those bred on the Spanish main. 

Sugar , — According to official documents, thft quantity of sugar c.xported from 
all parts of Porto Rico in 1839, amounted to G9,245,7‘^3 lbs., valued at 2,423,602 
dollars. The ports of exportation were — 

Porto Rico, 9,441,247 Ihs. ; Guayarna, ]6,0o4,672 lbs. ; Aguadilla, 990,771 lbs.; 
Cabo Royo, 1,134,762 Iks. ; Fayaribo, .583,158 lbs. ; Areibo, 8,009,435 lbs. ; Nagiiabo, 
1,198,782 lbs.; Tlumacao, 1,364,246 lbs. ; Giiayanilla, 2,686,529 lbs. ; Salinas, 514,728 lbs.; 
IVianati, 56,025 lbs. ; Patillas, 643,362 lbs. : Peuuelas, 5,615 lbs. ; Saguillo, 20,0(X)lbs. 

Coffee, — The quantity exported during the year 1839, was 8,538,362 lbs., 
valued at 853,836 dollars. The ports of exportation were — 

Porto Rico, 517,471 lbs. ; Mayagues, 3,187,200 lbs. ; Ponce, 634,691 lbs. ; Gnayama, 
304,248 lbs. ; Aguadilla, 2,134,014 lbs. ; Cabo Royo, 283,977 lbs. ; Areibo, 507,289 lbs ; 
Naguabo, 3525 lbs. ; Huinacao, 86,300 lbs. ; Guayanilla, 288,115 lbs. ; Salinas, 4 16, 562 lbs.; 
Manati, 57,036 lbs. ; Patillas, 24,.'J25 lbs. ; Penuelas, 92,609 lbs. 

Molasses, — 3,311,719^- gallons of molasses, valued at 496,7^9 dollars, were 
exported during the year 1839. The ports of exportation were — 

Porto Rico, 288,627 gallons; May nguas, 446,734 gallons ; Aguadilla, 2942 gallons; 
Pouce, 9 15,637 gallons ; Guayama, 1,24 h098 gallons > C'abo Royo, 37,895 gallons ; Fay- 
aribo, 57,746 gallons ; Areibo, 88,888 gallons ; Naguabo, 47,500 gallons ; Ilumacao, 
56,509 gallons ; Guayanilla, 91,382 gallons;' SalinaPf 1 i 08 gallons ; Manati, 1810 gallons; 

'Patillas, 28,93.3 gallons. 

Cotton tvool. — ;%183,973lbs. of cotton, grown in the island, valued at 189,435 
dollars, were exported during the year 1^539. The ports of exportation w’ere — 

Porto Rico, 361,484 lbs. ; Mayagues, 503,022 lbs. ; Guayama, 8170 lbs. ; Aguadilla, 
309,097 lbs. ; Guayanilla, 2200 lbs. 

Live slock . — The value of live stock exported is given for the same year as 
follows : horses, 7023 dollars ; mules, 4340 dollars ; horned cattle, 20,303 dollars. 

Coin . — In 1839, 1104 dollars value of gold coin, and 129,285 dollars of silver, 
were exported, =i30,389 dollars. 
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.Bides,— $13^2 Ihs. of hides,* vdued at €0^644 ttoHara, . were also ex- 

.ported;m^ . •/, ’■ _. . " •, '* 

From Porte Rwft 4^,8881^.; ^yagues, 169,()4rib4.; PoTio41^2H)ib8».i^uayama, 
8,399 lbs ; Agoa^a ’1^,82© IbA r Boy«» 4,474 Ibe. } j^SO Jbs. J^^umacao, 

1,918 &8. OiMy«aikil»88Q IbA 

of was estuoated at 24^256 dollars. 

Jeww,~-i64^spuncheona of rum» ^ed at 16,241 dollars, were exported in 
1839 ;tia., 

From Porto Rico, 277^ puncheons ; Pouce, 127 puiich^ns ; Giitiyama, 107 puncheons ; 
4guaclilJa, 40 puncheons ; Fayardo, 23^ punehefyis ; Areibo, 53 puncheons 5 Naguabo, 
1 04 puiicheOns^t lluinacao, 4 puncheons. r i 

J{*fce. — 228,925 lbs. of rice, valued at 10,301 dollars, Vere exported in 18*39. 

D/ymoof/.— The value of c^yewoods exported in 183?, was estfeat^ mt only 
494 dollars. ‘ ^ * 

Corn. — Indian corn and grain were exported only to the value of 531 dollars. 

Miscellaneons. — Articles not enumerated Were exported to the value of 
14,879 dollars, 'l;7' wliicli was salt to the value of 2701 dollars. ’ « i 

Total value of produce exported in 1839 was, 4,398,142 dollars, and in coin, 
130,389 dollars, and of 988,079 dollars, the value of deposited or bonded 
goods exported. The total amount of exports during 1839 amounts to 
5,510,660 dollars. 

The rum exported is chiefly to the British Nortli American colonies. t 

Rum is also extensively and immoderately consumed in the island by tlic 
common people, 

KX PORTS FROM PORTO RICO IN 1840. 

Sugar . — Tlie quantity of sugar exported was 81,793,693 lbs., value 2,862,779 
dollars. 

Coffee, — The quantity of coffee exported was 12,450,114 lbs., value 1,254,011 
dollars. • 

Molasses, — The quantity of molasses was 3,033,034 gallons, value 454,19/ 
dollars. 

Tobacco, — The quantity exported was 4,227,484 lbs., value 169,099 dollars. 

Live Stock exported ; viz., « 

' dollar^. 

112 horses, value .... 4,783 

86 mules „ .... 4,3Q8 

3396 cattle . . . . 117,090 

Total . . P26, 181 

Cotton, — The exports of cotton were 621,218 lbs., value 99,394 dollars. 

Hides, — The exports of hides were 607,385 lbs , worth 54,664 dollars.- 

Hum . — There were exported llOOf puncheons, value 27,518 dollars. 

Wood.— The value of wood for building exported, amounted to 2 1,5 17 dollars ; 
th4 quantity of dyewoods exported, amounted to 1,261 ,795 Ibs^ val/ie 78%2 dollajs. 
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SaJt.—l!h€ exports Of salt 3&96 busljels, yalue 3995 dollars. 

MucellaneoUfs Attides^ Wefe exported to the value of 15,911 dollars. 

Specis*— jFfae exp^s of, coin alh[i5ttnted to 121^346 dollars. 

The expOrt/jf jMerchahSize ia|»bn^^ value to 1,424,^251 dollars. 

The total value of f orto Rico prodtictsl^pofted in 1840^ was 5,088,9 11 dollars ; 
which, with the value of specie and bohided ^ods, 1,424,251 nJlbllarsi makes 
the total value of exports, for 1840, aiUoaift to .6,634,588 dollars.r , 

12,547,910 lbs. ofsugar,it appears, wer^ exported in 1840, Over the quantity ex- 
ported in 1839 ; from which it woujd also appear that the cultivation of sugar 
had increased in this ratio lUi the course of o>.e year, a proof of tl]^ advancing 
state of the agriculture o? the island. 

'3,911,^52l(iBs. more of coffee were also exported in 1840 than in 18.39. 

♦ IMPOUTS IN 18.39 AM) 1840 . 


The total value of 183f9 was 5,462,206 dollars. The imports of oil, wine, 
Sind fermented liquors,^ amounted in 18.39 to 290,095 dollars; spices, 9856 
dollars; preserved and dried fruits, 22,777 dollars; salted meavj^, *‘85,095 dollars ; 
various kinds of grain, 1,079,542 dollars; lamp oil, lard, &c., 124,346 dollars ; 
salted fish, 250,521 dollars; miscellaneous articles, 93,705 dollars. 


Cotton ffooda 
W'oJlen do . 

Linen do 

Fum 


The Imports of Manufactured Goods were as follows : 


dollars. 
.844,Ui8 
. 09,5110 
.010,033 
.110,004 


dollarn. 


Silks 03,700 

l.uiiibc'T .‘21 1 ,5 10 

Hardware and metals HI4,l.ll 


Articles not inriudtd in tbe fr>reK'><»{?clHSHiticatii>u.71 1,380 


The total value of Imports in 1840, was 7,538,472 dollars ; viz,, 

dollars. dollars. 

Wines, (til, and fermented liquors 373, *284 Limp oil, lard, &c 215,577 

Salted meats 80,530 Salttish 313,711 

Spices 1 l,0HO Other articli'M not included under the preceding 

Dried and preserved fruits 37,.'i.5H bead!' 150,738 

Grain of vunous kinds 1,13*2,007 


Cotton goods. 
Woollen do.. 
I.inen do... . 

Furs 

Silks 


Manufactures Imported were as follows : 


dollara. 

1,4HH,0‘2S 

05, .553 

007,008 

* 200,101 

18*2,875 


dullnrs. 

Lumber .3l4,:r24 

Hard ware, metal'', &r 557,033 

Other articlis not included iu the preceding 

heads 1,371,550 


The total value of goods imported from Spanish ports^ and under the Spanish 
flag in 18.39, was 725,740 dollars; in 1840 it was (with the exception of the 
imports from Cuba) 915,260 dollars. The amount from Cuba, under the Spanish 
flag, in 1840, was 217,232 dollars : under the British flag, 315 dollars. 

The imports from the neighbouring colonies, under the Spanish flag, in 1839, amounted 
to 1,951.617 dollars ; in 1840 to 2,617,489 dollai's. In 1839, the value of imports from the 
United states amounted to 1,192,670 dollars ; in 1840, to 1,279,477 dollars. In 1839, tlie 
value of the imports frem Germany was 193,9»56 dollars ; in 1840, 412,568 dollars. 
In 1839, the amount of Danish imports was 44,715 dollars ; in 1840, none imported. In 
1839, the amount of French imports, by French vessels, was 86,382 dollars ; in 1840, it 
was “135,990 dollars. In 1839, the value of Dutch imports amounted to only 8,615 dollars ; 
in 1840, none imported. In 1839, British imports, under the BrMsb flag, amounted to 
145,8,25 dollars; in 1840, under various flags, to 185,187 dollars. In 1839, Portuguese 
imports amounted /o 833 dollars; in 1840, the imports, chiefly under the Brazilian and 
Spanish flags,'' from the Brazils, amoiuitcd to 517,982 dollars. In 1810, the vidue of 
imports from tbe continent of South Apieriea was 518,819 dollars. 
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ExrouTS 1839 and 1840. 

The value of ‘exports to Spain, under the Spanish flag*, in 1839, was 400,401 tJolIars ; 
in 1840, under various flags to Spain, 1,816,658 dollars. The %iVie of exports to Cuba, 
under the Spanish flag, in 1840, was 24,593 dollars. In 1839, the value of eacppi*ts to the 
neighbouring colofties, under the Spanish flag, was 414,996 dollars; in 1^40, under various 
dollars. The value of exports to the United States, under tlie American 
flag, was, in ^839, 2i^588,482 dollars ; in 1840, under various flags, 1,803,761 dollars. 
Exports to Germany in German vessels, in 1839, amounted to 266,694 dolhirs ; in 1840, 
under various flags, to 480,288 dollars. Exports to Denmark and her colonies, under the 
Danish fla^, in 1839, 211,758 dollar\> ; and in 1840, 14,386 dollars. Exports to France, 
under the French flag was, in 1839, 292,05-=# dollai‘s ; in 1840, under various flags, 926,900 
dollars. Exports to Holland under the Dutch flag, in 1839, amounted to 10,965 dol- 
lars ; in 1840, under various flags, 18,180 dollars, l^xports to Great Fritain and her 
colonies, under the British flag, in 1839, amounted to 347,85)2 dollars; and luider the 
same 'flag, in 1840, to 356,997 dollai's. Exports to Italy, un(]er various flags, in 1840, 
148,825 dollars. Exports to Turkey, under the Britisli and Austrian flags, *in 1840, 11,282 
dollars. Exports to the ^^on tin ent* of South America, under various flags, in 1840, 28,226 
dollars. Exports to British America, in 1840, under the Spanisli and British flags, 333,348 
dollars. ‘ 

In proportion as the Dutch and Danish trade with Porto Hico have beefi 
declining, the Rrl^lsh has ])ecn advancing. * 

Number of Vessels of different Nations with their Tonnage, whieli entered the harbours 
of Porto Rico in 1839 is as follows : 

~ I ' 

IK39 ! IS-IO 


C o IJ N T R 1 E S. 


C i-r Ij ^ T K 1 K s. 

1 

N nuibrr uf 

V iv.seltf. 

Tons. 

1 NionInT of 
Vo.-st'lrt. 

! Tons. 



2S,J)73i 1 

1 

3I,.30A^ 


07 •> 

! 3 1‘) ' 

•2 

i Brazil iun 

4.J0 

ri3,i):i3 1 

! 4M,r»iK 

; 571 

; 10 1 

i 3,2(U 


12 

l.'.KiS ' 

1 21 



r'iliM J 


! Hamliiirg 

! Britisti 

j Portagupse 

8H 

4 

114 : 

2 

737 

o,33r> 

I.'i7 

' W 

; 30 

1 4>)4 

! 10,830 

K i ; 

! Prusdian 

[But ell 

Sardinian 

• 2 , 

"• ! 

01 

44S^ 

1 ! 
1 1 

: 0 1 

! 223 1 

130 : 

442 ! 

223 1 

J 

1 ... ■ I 

' 3 

Total 

13!»2 ! 


! I2rtl 

11 3.30 li 1 


Or this Number tliere entered at Porto llieo, in 1839 and 1840: — 


1 j 

P 0 R T S. i 

1 


1840 

Number of 
Vcsiela. 

^ Tons. 

Number of , 
V eddeld. 

Tons. 



XU irfj 



Ma^iiguas : 

137 

208 

203 

GO 

1 3,75.5 

432 

180 

1H,1»22 






AguadiUa.. ' 

Cabo Royo ■ 

, 0,581 

TiK 

5,«i00 • 
582| 

Fuyardo 




Ari-ibo 


3’4(i24 

A 


Humacao 

I'lO 



^fac:uabo 

71 


30 

1,578 

G,28.5 

Salfoas Vr 


2 

2i4l0 

1 mux 

1Z7 

Ciiayanilla 

i 23 

2 

20 

51 

2,105 

MiiTinti 

A 


Palkllas *. 


Ann 



P(*iiuf*1aii 

1 8 1 

Ifihi 

1 1 K 



Laguillo 

! 10 

i 1 V 

120 




Of thc8P, 13«2 vewcls of 110,017 tms cleared iti and IKK) reascls QfSl.Sl^} tou^cloart^d iu IsiO. 
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The Revenues derived from Customs and Tonnage Duties in tlie Years 1839 and 1840, 

were as follows : 


Dercclio real 

dia. 

dU. 

7UV*45 1 

Cuiisulado 


8 184 

Arbiti Am IocuIch 


.5,5.59 

Deposito 

.... 

2,063 

Weigbage 

.... 

7,944 

Total 


'’^3.|,3l;5 

1 

EXPORT DUTIES. 

Dereebo ri al 

Dt-posito 

Arbitrati loca'os ji 

• 

‘.>1.5,51-* 

4,912 

18,012 

! WeifiliAge f. 

2,622 

241,0(M) 

!* • • 

jTonTiaq;^ «\utv 

86,002 

975,455 

•* 

lAtichoiugti ditto 

2,756 

: 88,758 

i Totaf dtjUam .... 

1 

; .... 1 

1,063,913 

1'otitl £ aterliiag.. 

! ! 

212,782 


1810. 

• 

dla. 

dirt. 

.... 

1,131,805 


I4#t98 

.... 

7,r»02 


3,414 


1-2,277 

• 

259,170 

7,069 

22, '23 
2,937 

1,1 69, .356 

80,131 

2,-«)4 

291,699 

1,46 1,055 

92,035 


i 1,553,090 


! 316,618 


CHAPTER XY. 


' TRADE BETWEEN THE UNITED KlX(il)OM ANJ) CUBA AND J’ORTO RICO. 

The exports of British manufactures to Cuba was carried on to a very great 
extent before 1809, when they were absolutely prohibited by law. Since that period 
tlie trade had increased in proi)ortion. 


Account of tlie declared value of British and Irish produce and manufactures, Exported 
from the Uiiiteil Kingdom to Cuba and Porto Rico, in each Year from 1827 to 1842. 
A .^.iTuill part of these goods i|’(ire Exported to some of the other foreign West Indies, 
Haiti exeo])t<‘d. 


YE 4 us. £ 1 YRARS. 

1827 049,.17« ! 1835 

1S28 r.r,!l,728 ! 183G 

1829 ri7-^,»7G I I8;i7 

1830 <•! 8,(129 ; 18.38 

1831 003.:.:i! : 1839 

1832 033,700 . 1840 

1833 .777.228 1 ISy! 

1831 913,005 ! 1842 


787,043 
987,122 
891,713 
1.02: ,392 
891,820 
863,520 
895.441 
711,938 


Vaeue of British Manufactures, Exported to Cuba and Porto Rico, through the British 

West Indies, 


- - - - 

Y R A R S. 

Cottnll 

Maiiufarturc's. 

• 

Linens. 

• 

Woollens. 

Hardwares. 

Miscellancoiib. 

Total value. 


£ 

£ 

£ 




1832 

65,265 

38,612 

1 2849 

6,984 

• 0,555 

120,265 

1833 

64,213 

28,944 

1 3849 

7,965 

11,320 

118,271 

1834 

76, .594 

34,<i37 

1 2885 

9,210 J 

12.801 

156,127 

1835 

85,247 

25,840 

4632 

8,250 ^ 

23,J!l9 

146,978 

1836 

49,833 

24.061 

4425 

7,246 1 

18,106 

103,671 

1837 

70,139 

33,886 

4303 

10,100 

11,700 

133,128 

1838..*.^ 

52*714 

331897 

2097 

8,(M}4 

1 1 ,428 

108,‘i00 

1839 i A... 

68,689 

29,775 

919 

6,698 

18,850 

124,931 

, laio 

46,969 

32,869 

506 

487 

14,705 

• 95,536 



British and Irish Produce and Manufactures Exported from the United Kingdom to Cuba, and other Foreign West Indies 
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Beitisti and Irish Produce and Manufactures, Exported from the United Kingdom to 
, Cuba, and other Foreign Westln^an Colonies, in the Years 1841 and 1842. 


A R f i C L E S. 

1 1 

1842 

Quantity. 

Declared 

Value. 

• 

Quantity. 

Declared 
• Value. 



i 

£ 

s 


Apparel, alnpa, and haberdashery 

. . . value 

! .... 

7;Da9 

- - - * 

8,267 

Arms and ammuniticn 


• ••• 

2,735 


3,330 

Racon and hams 

.. '.CWt. 

8-. 

3f 

7 ' 

24 

R«cf and pork 

.barr^s 


9 

3 • 

10 

Beer and ale 


3,359'^ 

y,245 

2,137 

5, .557 

Books, printed 

. . ..cwt. 

• 4 

8.5 

4 

83 

Brass and copper manufactures 


4,00G 

21,277 

2,608 

12,887 

Butter and cheese 

do. 

38 

101 

J» 


Coals, culm, and cinders 

....tubs 

22.192 

9,709 

50,009 

24,9.59 

Cordage • 

, ...cwt. 

68 

160 

67 

145 

Cotton manufactures: — entered by the yard..yai‘d8 

22.822,001 

437.224 

16.890,802 

* 28.5 .590 

hosiery, lace, and small wares 

..value 


21.133 


* 

Cotton twist agd yam 

. . . .lbs. 

42,!)96 

2,510 

1,180 

103 

Earthenware of i^l sorts 

• . pieces 

2,288,093 

20,9.55 

1,87.»,0«9 

18,024 

Fish t—herrings 

.barrels 

1.50 

. 117 


77 

Glass -.—entered by weight 

• . ..cwt. 

10,747 

8,618 v> 

7,508 

0 ,U21 

at value . 

..value 

.... 

99 



Hardwares and cutlery 

. ..ewts- 

17,144 

51,638 

10,335 

32,1*27 

Hats : — beaver and felt ^ . ... 

.dozens 

90 

487 

119 

875 

Iron and steel : — wrought and un wrought. . 

. tous 

5,140 

60,574 

6,207 

49,5(i4 

liend and shot 

,.:..dn. 

58 

1,183 

81 

1,745 

Leather: — wrought and unwrou^ht 

....lbs. 

14.01.5 

1,805 

12,735 

2,113 

>Ssddlery and harness 

• .value 

.... 

648 

t .... 

121 

Linen muiiufactures entered by the yard 

. . yards 

,3. 179,505 

1.30,153 

3,402,.580 

130,9.52 

thread, tapes, and small wares 

• •value 

.... 

5,177 


0,705 

yarn 

• •••lbs 

1,200 

30 

*’*600 

20 

Machinery and mill-work 

• •value 

.... ‘ 

10.539 


10, .398 

Painters’ colours 

.... do. 


5,289 


4,91.5 

Plate, plated ware, jewellery and watches. 



3.015 


1,695 

Salt 

bushels 

10,200 

339 

21,060 

423 

Silk manufactures 

. .value 


12,021 

.... 

7,680 

Soap and candles 

....lbs. 

103,816 

1,468 

117,700 

1,91.5 

Stationery of all sorts 

. . value 

.... 

1,672 

.... 

788 

S;igar, refined . 

...cwt. 

35 

60 



Tin, uuwrought 

• . • . do. 

217 

829 

89 

272 

and pewter wares, and tin plates . . . . . 

, .value 

.... 

3,807 

.... 

1 

Wool : — sheep’s and lambs’ 

....lbs. 

4,4H0 

22.5 



Woollen and worsted yarn 

. .. .do. 

112 

10 

1,304 

123 

manufactures ; viz.,-— entered by ' 

the 





piece 

.pieces 

10,091 

38,751 

13.730 

39,1 10 

ditto yard 

. yards 

116,072 

8,305 

124,099 

7,008 

— hosiery and small wares 

..value 


3,919 

.... 

3,519 

All other articles 

....do. 


7,438 

.... 

10,00.5 

Total declared value 


.... 1 895,441 i .... 

711,9.38 


Foreign and Colonial Mcrchaj^dize Exported from the United Kingdom to Cuba, and 
^ other Foreign West Indies. 


ARTICLES. 

1831 

18.32 

1833 

1834 

1835 

18.36 

1837 

1838 

1839 

1840 

Cinnamon lbs. 

Com ; viz., 

wheat-meal and flour 

4,726 

0,200 

8,052 

6,128 

3,428 

10,474 

40,075 

45,306 

0,155 

4,680 





• 






cwt. 

19 

119 

3G4 

12 

630 

66 

1,752 

131 

14 

69 

Cotton piece goods of In- 



t 






dia pieces 

30,104 

31,186 

22,919 

37,116 

a 29,292 

31,524 

20,817 

22,8.54 

21,214 

27, .5.52 

Cotton manufactures, en- 
tered at value 

rsq.yd. 
\ 2,116 

} 

219 

700 

479 

816 

1,734 

633 

160 

200 

Linens pieces 

.. 


,, 

, , 

1,290 

1,251 

500 

1,.580 

84:3 

Mace lbs. 

. . 


. . 

850 

165 

128 



284 

Nutmegi* do. 

. . 


, , 


902 

201 

.. 

337 

201 

1,025 

Silk maiuifactures of In- 
dia ; VIZ., 



s 

• 






bandanos, romals, and 








w 



handkerchiefs pieces 

8,757 

3,638 

2,839 

7,267 

6,311 

8,395 

11,323 

19,902 

24,512 

27,088 

— crape shawls, scarfs, 









and handkerchiefs ....No. 
taflTetiea, damasks, and 

581 

12 

116 

i 

486 




• 50 


4 

other ailks, in pieces. pees. 

2.5 

67 

152 

127 

25 

54 

26 

533 

Oil 

1,854 

Spelter cwt. 


200 


39 


. , 

•20 



Spirits, rum proof galls. 

*733 

2,141 

*409 

111 


, . 

1 46 

191 

i:io 

160 

brandy do. 

1,999 

3,642 

2,609 

8,277 

9,564' 

6.335 

9,911 

11,619 

5,29.5 

6,909 

geneva do. 

Tea .lbs. 

Wine of ail sorts ||a11s. 

2.53 

V.771 

1,734 

24 

.5,801 

"943 

234 

28 

1,596 

156 

301 

2,369 

145 

792 

1,834 

373 

I 7.50 

2,149 

56:3 

341 

4,329 

991 

22.5 

2,0.^ 

720 

139 

1 1,128 
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Foreign and Colonial Merchandize Exported from the United Kingdom to Cuba, and 
Foreign West Indies, in the Years 1841 and 1842. 


ARTICLES. 1841 

* • 

Caa»ia Ligaea lbs* 

Ciunaiuou do. 10,959 

Ciovt^..* do, .. 

C^otfoc • do. 

viz., wheat, meal, and flour.. cwt 49 

C »tt«)n piece gooda of ludia piece.n 22,990 

Cotton manufactures entered at value. . £ 29 

Ginger cwt.l t 

Linens ; via., 

plain linen and diaper entered I 

by the piece pie^'ea! I,.'i08 

ditto by the square yard....tiq. jda.! 10,439 

— ditto by value .fj 238 

Nutmegs «ba. 288 

Quicksilver do. 

Rice ...t.. cwt. 

Silk manufactures of Europe entered 

by weight Ib^. 0 

Silk mariutactiires of Europe ; viz., ^ 

I>andaniia«, rooials, and ba^d- 

kercliiefs pieces : l.\9K] 


1842 ARTICLES. 

199 Silk manufactures of Europe ; via., 

1,693 crape in pieces, including gowns.ptff. 

262 crape shawls scarfs, and band- 

1,433 kerchiefs uuiiiber 

114 taffiries, damasks, and othor silks 

13,841 in pieces pieces 

144 Spirits; via., rum galls 

C brandy do. 

^ Geneva do. 

Sir'.ar, unrefined cwt. 

2 6.30 Tea lbs. 

6.2G4i Tobacco, foreign manufactuied and 

105j suufl*. do, 

495 Wine; vU , FrcncU|.. galL. < 

38.120| Portugal ...do. 

143j Spanish ^ do. 

1 Mndeira do. 

37' Canary ! do.i^ 

1 Kheuish d<i.' 

! other sorts do. ; 

8,039 of all sorts do.' i 


Foreign and Colonial Merchandize Imported into the Vlnited Kingdom from Cuba and . 

^ other Foreign West Indies. * * , ^ 


ARTICLES. 

1831 

1 S32 

1833 

r 

1 

1834 

1835 

1836 

! 1837 

18H8 

18.39 

1M40 

Cuchiueal 

....lbs. 

4,370 

8,069 

2,8ii0 

! l.OOij 

2,183 

1 2,698 i 

32,827 

22,193 

56,6i50 

11,180 

Cocoa 

. . . . .do. 

6,178 


.4.;mo 


.. 


1 


1 .58' 


Cufiec 


1,591,747 

4.975,665 

1,30K,420 1,373,0.36 

609,418 

108.781 

' 710,688 

68.5, .509 

1 92,744 

2,013,r>71 

Bye and hard woods, 

, fus- 



1 

i 







tic 

, . . .tons 

1.353 

270 

703 1 

583 

672 

,, 

526 

516 

1,251 

1,201 

tiitto, logwood . . . 


67 

250 

3.57 

143 

347 

31 

' 133 

277 

1,563 

212 

ditto, mahogany, 


387 

131 

60 

183 

KM) 

1 

[ 679 

402 

1,417 

71*’ 

ludigu 

. . . .l);s. 

1,830 


5.18 J 

18,834 

1,196 


1 in,IM)4 

4,383 

2,373 


Molasses 

...cwt. 

, . 


133 



39 

4 

j 

•• 

9,784 

Sursuparilla 

.. ..lbs. 



. . 


1 

1 


14,006 

1 1 


Spirits, rum proof galls. 

,3V, 9 13 

10,907 

. . 

.30,042 


: 4,769 

! 11,606 

4,88.5 

i 323.896 

17.706 

Sugar, unrefined . . . . 

...CW't. 

127,750 

214,430 

146,1.5.3 

113.18.5 

58,6921 

1 123.337 

j 126.293 

169,125 

! 187,830 

395,215 

Tobacco, unmanufactured ibs. 

1 141,881 

174,797 

112,364 

214,183 

64.094 

352,192 

161,146 

286,073 

.389.381 

406,-54 (1 

manufactured. 

and 











snuiT. 


120,597 

179,670 

154,215 

307,677 

79,7r6 

26,209 

165,726 

377,693 

214,114 

153,041 

Turpeuvine, common 

... cw*t. 







2,678 




Wax, bees' 



30 

’*134; 

22 

64 

1 121 

1.58 

197 

428 

2.1 

Wool, coiton 

....lbs. 


314 

•• 

3,791 

1,093 

11.3,201 

32,007 

27,371 

•• 

108.668 

Wine of all sorts 

. . gali.s. 

' 37 

! 1,247 


7 

6! 

> 16 

91 

3.51 

L. 

410 


Foreign and Colonial Morchaiidizu Imported into the limited Kingdom from Cuba and 
Foreign West Indies, in the Years 1841 and 1842. 


ARTICLES. 


Bark fur tanning or dyeing cwt* .. 260 

Cochineal do.', 102|i 890 

Cocoa lbs.! .. 208 

ColTeo do.! 726,859 2,094,702 

Cortex Peruvianas or Jesuii's bark., .do. I 107 «, 

Dye and hardwoods : fu.'itic touHj 1,633 906 

logwood do,; 493 fiO 

mahogany.. du.j 402 184 

Cotton muuutactures £ .. 324 

Bides, untanoed cwt. 12 ''72 

Indigo do. 3,128 149 

Plain linen and diaper £ 3 1 

Molasses ^ cwt 64,631 6,846 

Oranges and lemons, m packages 
not exceeding the capacity of 

5000 cubic inches. . ^ packages . . 2 

Pepper lbs. .. 4 

Ru-.e ill tbe husk qrs. .. 1 

Silk, raw and waste ^ lbs. ,, 26 

Skins and furs: goat, uudresMd. number .. 100 


1841 1812 ARTICLES. | iHtl 1842 

.. 260 Skins, otter iiunibi*rl .. 37 

102li 890 Spirit!, rum gHlIsJ 62,754 37,99'.) 

208 Sm:ar, unrefined cwt. 172,347 247,874 

726,8.59 2,094,702 Ti^ llis. .. 134, 

107 «, Timber ; viz., lath wood fagkoms 1 

1,633 906 staves great huutlreds 15 loads. 27 

493 50 Timber, fir, oak, &c, unonunierated, 

402 184 8-incb square or upwards loads 44 282 

.. 324 Tobacco, uomanufactured 4 ..lbs. 404,078 316,3)2 

12 '•72 manufactured and snufl*. do. 260,028 313,198 

3,128 149 Wax, bees cwt. 41 412 

3 1 , .W4ul, cotton lbs. 36,870* ‘ 1.54,079 

64,631 6,846 sheep’s ^ «lo. 224 • 

Wine, French ..galls. 444 

Portugal do. .. 268 

.. 2 Spanish do. .. 146 

.. 4 Madeira do. 29 1.069 

.. 1 ->•— Rhenish do. .. 8 

.. 26 — other sorts do. 1 37 

• • 100 of all sorts do. 30 1,972 
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CHAPTER XVI. 

THE PHILIPPINE ISLANDS. 

These islands form an extensive group ^ituated in the Asiatic.archipclagu. 
Of these islands, ten are large and the, rest very small. 

The following, drawn up from^an ofHcial statement for 1837, is given as the 
area and papulation of th» ten principal and smaller islands ; viz., 

" Area. Population. 


Ln^.on . . . . . 

56,604 square miles. 

2,264,807 

Mindoro ..... 

4,155 


29,632 

Panay (3 provinces) 

4,516 

3,774 

jj 

406,030 

Islade Negros .» . 


35,622 

Zebre . . • • • 

2,162 

>» 

250,817 

Layte . . 

4,198 

5? 

.92,165 

Samar . . . . . . 

5,470 

»> 

. . 99,635 

Masbato ..... 

1,215 

»» 

2,310 

Palawan . . . . . 

7,558 


*11,097 

Magindanao .... 

Smaller islands, including the 

35,637 

>> 

*74,560 

Islas de Calainianes . . . 

8,826 




' Total . . . . 134,115 3,600,000 

The inhabitants are active and bold. They are not only industrious culti- 
vators of the soil, but also carpenters, smiths, masons, goldsmiths, and ordinary 
manufacturers. They consist of Malays, who acknowledge the rule of Spain, 
wliich treats them as free subjects ; also of Chinese and various races from the 
continent of Asia. The Papuans, or natives of the mountains, and of the little 
unfrequented islands, are described as wretched savages. 

The Philippines yiejd all tropical products, including rice, millet, maize, 
sugar, indigo, tobacco, coffee, hemp, cotton, a great variety of fruit, timber, and 
other products. The agricultural implements used, and the mode of cultivation, 
are said to be generally Chinese. 

like is grown in the low and marshy soils, and constitutes the principal food 
of the populatioh. Upland rice is also cultifated as in Java. 

The Sugar-cane is raised. The great fertile grounds of the plain of Pampagna, 
and of the island Panay are the principal sugar districts, and sugar is the most 
important product exported. • • 

Tobacco is a government monopoly, and only allowed to be exported when 
manufactured into cigars. • 

Indigo is extensively cultivated, but in quality it iij^ inferior to that of 
British India; — it is grown to rather an important extent. 

^apan woodioxms a valuable article of export to China. 


Jjucluding only liic Spanish portion of these islands. 
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The Coffee-plant grows wild on the western part of Luzon, where it was in- 
troduced about fifty years ago by Spain. 

This wild colFeo is much esteemed, and exported from Manilla to,pther 
countries. Cloves, cinnamon, the wild tree bread-fruit, sago and <.ocoa, niargo 
and nuts, grow i\aturally, as well as» by cultivalion. 

Good building timber is abundant, especially in the hilly or mountainous 
districts. * V 

The banana grows generally in all the Philippines. Hemp grows abundantly 
near Manilla and in Panay and Zebre; cordage and a coarse cloth are made of 
it by the Malays. Sago grows in Luzon ; also the cocba-yut. * 

The land shrub-cotton grows well, but it is prepared, in the most slovenly 
manner. • 

X , 

The domestic or live animals are buffaloes, goats, pigs, and a few sheep. 

The shells of the land- tortoises form an important export. The shells of pearl 
oysters, which abound, and edible swallows’ nests, are exported to China. 

Excepting the making of cigars, and of straw and chip hats, and cigar cases, 
and a few coarse cottons and hemp cloths, some common pottery, goldsmiths' 
work, ordinary smiths’, carpenters’ work, and building vessels and boats, it 
can scarcely be said that there are any manufactures. 

The Sources of Revenue, are Customs Duties^ the Tobacco Monopoly^ and 
the Capitation Tax. All persons are liable to pay the latter except the Mestizos 
of mixed European blood. The shop-keepers, small traders, mechanics, coolies, 
and domestic servants are chiefly Chinese, and ranked in four classes, of poll-tax 
payers, from 12 dollars to 120 dollars, or from £3 to £30 per annum, according to 
the class to which they arc subject, from the time they are of the age of 16 to 60 
years ; no Chinese is permitted to arrive at and settle on the Philippines after the 
age of 40 years. Indian or Chinese Mestizos pay al:jput4s. Gt/. annually, after the 
age of 12 years during life, and Indians of both sexes sjbout 2s. each during the 
same period. The number of persons subjected to the poll-tax in 1838 was 
1,306,112, of whom about 920,000 inhabited the island of Luzon. 
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CHAPTER XVII. 


COMMERCIAL LEGISLATION OF THE PHILIPPINE ISLANDS. 

CUSTOMS, REOUI.ATIO])i^, AND DUTIES. 

The conditions upon which foreip;ii sfiips and merchiindize are admitted into Manilla, 
liave been defined by a tariff, publislp3(l on the 14th of December, 1837, and which was 
put in forc<? by the administJution of commerce set the end of the year 1838. 

It has not undergone any changes, except that in 1838, the trading with ceftain arti- 
cles, whichiwere thought to concern the French trade ]>articularly, was prohibited. 

The official valuations, fixed by the customs of r»Manilia as a basis wliereon the duties 
are to be levied, were greatly modihed in 1837, as regards ttrfe articles of iinpoi tation, at 
the urgent demand of the ^jpreign trade, particularly that of the French consul. 


TAiyFP OF IMPORTATION DUTIES IN THE PJ^ILIPPINES. 


articles. 


NeedU'8, for embroidering 

— — > sewiug, fur Hai!nia1cer8 

ditto, others, of China 

— — . ditto, ditto, of Europe 

Silver, beaten, drawn (wire), pIatt-1, 

plates, &c., false 

ditto, fine 

wire, false, of China 

ditto, ditto, of Europe 

— — ditto, fine, of Europe 

worked, other, as jewellery and hil- 


Quantity. 


1000 

100 

1000 

1000 

lb. 

ounre 

catty 

lb. 

ouuco 


ver ware 

Jewellery, set, diamonds 

— — ditto, other (joyas) 

Drinkables : • 

Brandy, aniseed, in garrafoues ^arge 

stone jars) of 1 arrobe 

other, Cstalogna from 18 to 20 deg. 

ditto, ditto, „ «l » -’5 do. 

ditto, ditto, „ 20 T, 30 do, 

- — ditto, ditto, „ 31 „ 30 do. 

ditto, ditto, above 

ditto. Cognac, in bottles (botcllas), 

including the bottle 

ditto, ditto, in caskf, 

from 20 to *25 deg. 

-■ ditto, ditto, ditto, ,, ‘20 .30 do. 

ditto, ditto, ditto, „ 31 and above 

Geneva, in casks, from *20 10 25 deg.... 

ditto, „ 20 „ 30 do. . . . 

ditto, „ 3! „ 35 do.... 

ditlp, „ 30 and above.. 

Wines ^ 

Capo, fine, of CostanK , in half 

bottles 

ditto, common, in bottles 

ditto, ditto, in casks 

of Spain, Catalogna, in bottles (bo-i 

tellas \ 

ditto, ditto, in casks, and contain-! 

ing others than bottles ; 

ditto, Malaga, in bottles | 

i^tto, ditto, in casks 


marc 

each 

value 


garrafon 

arrobe 

do. 

do. 

do. 

do. 

* 

12 bottles 

gallon 

do. 

do. 

do. 

do. 

do. 

do. 


12^ bottles 
1*2 bottles 
arrobe 

1*2 bottles 

arrobe 
1*2 bottles 
arrobe 



DUTIES ON THE PRODUCTS. 

V aluation in 
Spanish. 

Under Spanish Flag. | 

Under Foreign Flag. 


Spanish. 

Foreign. 

Spanish* 

Foreign. 

pi. r. gr. 
10 0- 
0 4 0 

0 *2 0 

j> 3 percent 

8 per cent 

7 per cent 

14 per ceot 

0 0 0 

0 0 0 ■ 
*2 0 0 

2 4 0 

0 0 0 

) 

3 do. 

8 do. 

7 do. 

14 do. 

2 0 0 

10 0 0 
value 

1 do. 

2 do. 

1 do. 

2 do. 

.... 

3 do. 

8 do. 

7 do. 

11 do. 

;t 0 0 

2 4 0 

3 0 0 

4 0 0 

.5 0 0 

0 0 0 

3 4 0 

- 10 do. 

25 do. 

30 do. 

CO do. 

• 1 

1 0 0« 

14 0 

2 4 0 

1 • 0 

1 2 0 

1 4 H) 

2 0 0 

• • 

3 0 (I 

3 do. 

H do. 

i 7 do. 

jl4 do. 

2 1 0 

3 0 0 

2 0 0 

i > 3 do. 

8 do. 

1 

i 

to do. 

1 

.SO do. 

i 2 4 0 

1 3 0 0 

1 3 4 0 

\^i 

• 

1 

1 

1 


^rontinued) 
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AKTl C L ES. 


Wines : — of kpain, Moguf t, in bottles .. 

ditto, ditto, in casks.? T. ... 

ditto, Pacaret, in bottles 

ditto, ditto, in casks 

ditto, Pedro Ximenes (as Pacaret) 

— — ditto, San LucaV (as Mogiict) 

ditto, others, MiiHcats (us Pacaret).] 

ditto, ditto, others (as C/’atalogris). . 

of France, Borde-aiix, Grave Saw- 

terne, in bottles 

ditto, ditto, ditto, in casks 

ditto, ditto, red, in bottles 

ditto, di^to, ditto, in casks 

ditto. Champaign, in bottles 

ditto, others, Muscats, Prontignac, 

Sec., in bottles 

— ~ ditto, ditto, ditto, in casks 

of Madeira, in bottles •' 

ditto, in casks 

of Portugal, in bottles 

of Porto, ill casks 

of 'JVnerid'e, in bottles 

ditto, in casks 

Muscats, ill bottles 

ditto, in casks s'. 

others, in bottles 

ditto, in casks 

Buckles, for carriage.makers, silvered.. 

of iron, assorted, for carriages 

called birloclios ^ 

of copper-gilt, or silvered, foi 

braces 

for women’s belts, of steel, copper, 

gilt, or silvered 

— — of silver or gold, with stones 

silvered and gilt f.ir men 

Candles, of spermaceti 

of wax 

Buttons, of silk, of all kinds 

of thread 


clothing-apparel 

double for shirt-fronts, of mother 

of-peavl 

ditto, of copper-gilt 

of gold 


— — • of copper, bell of T 
shape, for coat (casaca).. 

ditto, ditto, for waistcoat 

of metal, for furnitures. 

of copper of China 

Elastic braces, of cotton 

of silk 

Bronzes 

Brushes, tooth , common .... 

ditto, fine 

clothes 

shoes 

— — stable 


or without heads . 


gold, silver, or cupper, See 

not mounted, common of 

lacca 

ditto, ditto, fine 

Flaying cards, of China 

others 

Note. — Cards, pay besides, the 
enormsns duty, as follows : 

Spanish, dozen. Op Or, 

— — * foreign, ditto. Ip. 4r. 


Ma 


altar y 

— ditto, from 1-6 to ^ rare high . 


Quantity. 

Valuation in 
Spanish. 


pi. r. gr. 

12 bottles , 

2 4 0 

arrobe 

3 0 0 

12 bnrtles 

4 0 0 

arrobe 

5 0 0 

\ 


V 

f> 

12 bottles 

2 4 0 

arro'e 

3 0 0 

12 bottles 

*3 0 0 

arrobe 

3 4 0 

12 bottles 

9 0 0 

ditto 

4 0 0 

arrobe* 

5 0 0. 

12 bottles 

3 0 0) 

aiTobe 

3 4 0 ! 

12 bottles 

3 0 0 1 

arrobe 

3 4 0 ; 

12 bottles 

2 4 0 ; 

arr*-be 

3 0 0 i 

12 bottles 

4 0 0 i 

arrobe 

5 0 0 ; 

12 bottles 

2 4 0 1 

arrobe 

3 0 0! 

pair 

0 G 0 1 

each 

0 0 0; 

pair 

0 t 0 i 

each 

0 2 0 j 

do. 

value 

pair 

do. 1 

ib. 

0 2 0 

quintal 

35 0 0 

dozen 

0 3 0 

gross 

0 3 0] 

do. 

0 16 1 

100 

2 0 0 

each 

0 1 0 1 

3 ill No. 

value 

gross 

1 

3 0 0 1 

do. 

2 4 0 

1 do. 

2 0 0 

dozen 

0 4 0 

100 

0 2 0 

pair 

0 1 6 

do. 

0 9 0 

quintal 

value 

each 

0 0 3 

do. 

0 1 0 

dozen 

2 2 0 

do. 4 

14 0 

each 

0 2 0 

value 

f 

do. 

.... 

100 

6> 0 0 

each 

0 4 U 

park 

0 0 ,9 ' 

dozen 

1 4 0 

value 


{ { 

fr. 1**0* 0 

to 2 0 0 

do. 

10 0 0 


DUTIES ON THE PRODUCTS. 


Under Spanish Flag. / 


Spanish. Foreign. 


3 per cent' 


! S3 do. 


>3 do. 


8 do. 


« Under Foreign Flag. 


Spanish. Foreign. 


^iO pr cent 50 per cent 


7 do. 

^ 40 do. 

J 

J 

40 do. 


14 do. 


50 do. 


5« do. 


(coftit/iued) 
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A RTIGLR9. 

Quantity. 

Valuation in 
Spanish. 

DUTIES ON TI 

Under Spanish Flag. 

IR PRODUerS. 

Under Foreign Flag. 

Spanish. 

9 

Foreign. 

Spanish. 

Foreign. 



pi. r. gr. 




a 

Candlcaticks and torches, two branches. 




• 

s 


wiilioiit 

pair 

7 0 0 






of Chinese ropper, of every height 

catty 

0 3 0 






of tin fr. i to i vare high 

pair 

0 4 0 1 





Chapelets ^pater-nosters), of wood, of 
fruit 

each 

0 0 #• 




. 


of crystal 

do. 

• 0 0 3 






Hair, made into wigs and tufts 

do. 

3 0 0 






Coral, raw 

ounce 

0 1 0 






worked in grains, srialler than 




>3 per cent 

8 per cent 

7 per cent 

M percent 

a wood-i^as ^ .. 

do. 

4 0 






ditto, bigger than pepper-corns. .. 

do. 

2 4 0 






•— — di to, big as pepper-coma P 

do. 

1 4 0 






ditto, not so big as pepper corns... 

do. 

0 6 0 ; 





ditto, cA &cet-wayfi, bifger than 


1 





wood'pea 

do. 

0 0 0 1 





ditto, ditto, ditto, pepper-corn 

do. 

1 0 0 i 





ditto, ditto, leas than pepper-corn-. 

do. 

14 0 






Shoes, of leather, for women 








ditto, for men » 

.... 







ditto, for children 






40 do. 


of sparte (kind of straw) of China, 

* . . . . 


! 





large 








ditto, amall 

Stays 

eacli 

2 4 0 

> 

3 do. 

. - ' *■ 

s do. 

7 do. 

U do. 

Cravats 

pair 

0 10 

'I 





Sewing-thimbles, of silver, of gold 

each 

value 






— — > of copper, and others of bone 

do. 

0 0 2 






of iron- of brass, called renipujoa. . . 

do. 

0 2 0 






^of ivory 

do. 

0 0 0 






Common pins 

1000 

0 2 0 






Thread, oV cotton, for sewing 

Jb. 

10 0 






of flax or hemp, ditto 

do. 

2 4 0 : 





Floweis, artificial, of silk, in bunches or 


: 



7 do. 

14 do. 

garlands, for vxses 

bunch 

0 4 0 1 





ditto, ditto, for head-tires'* 

do. 

0 ,•{ 0 ! 

1 




ditto, ditto, others 

value 






(*lov( 8, for women, of cotton, long 

1*2 pair 

3 0 0 ! 





• ditto, of goatskin, Ac., short 

do. 

2 J 0 : 





ditto, ditto, long 

do. 

K 0 0 





ditto, of silk, short 

do. 

4 0 0; 





ditto, ditto, long 

do. 

!) 0 0 : 





for men, of chamois, goat, Ac 

do. 

3 0 0 , 


1 

1 


Cioihing apparel, uiider-Wdi:*tcouts of 




i 


every kind 

eai-h 

loo; 



40 do. 

50 do. 

cheiuiHei*, of cotton, of calico 

do. 

0 2 0 , 





ditto, ditto, of knitting 

do. 

0 0 0 L 





— — ditto, of wool, knitted 

do. 

0 0 0 1 

:t do. 

S do. 

7 do. 

14 do. 

ditto, of flax and bernp, of cloth ofj 


1 





Briitauv and Brabant 

do. 

14 0 





— — waistcoats of every kind 

• do. 

2 0 0 I 





coats, of rashmere, of cloth. .in. 

do. 

12 0 0 j 





ditto, of summer stuff 

do. 

0 0 0 1 





great coats, of cloih 

do. 

10 0 0 1 





ditto, of Huninier stuff 

do. 

cool 

,3 do. 

H do. 

-10 do. 

■50 do. 

trousers, of cotton 

do. 

10 0 





ditto, of wind, of cashmere 

do. 

3 0 0 > 





ditto, ditto, of cloth 

do. 

4 0 0 i 





— — ditto, of flax and hemp 

do. 

2 0 0; 





Oils, olive, in bottles 

doKen 

2 2 0 1 





ditto, in any other vessels 

arrobe 

>200 






pair 

0 2 0» 





Modes or dresses, bonnets of straw, with- 







out trimmings of flowers 

eai h 

3 0 0 





pelerines, of cotton, embroidered.. 

do. 

1 2 0 





ditto, of flax, of IdCe 

do. 

2 4 0 





— — gowns simply cut, of cotton, or co- 


0 





loi^ of COCO, of guinga 

do. 

0 0 0 





— ditto, ditto, of India, of Carrauclan, 


* • 





of Guillen 

do. 

4 0 0 

\ do 


7 do. 

14 do. 

ditto, ditto, of tulc, emlirnidered 



* 




with trimmings, middling 

do. 

12 0 0 





— — ditto, ditto, ditto, line 

do. 

10 0 0 





■■■ '■ ditto, of flax, embroidered or trim- 







med, of lace, middling 

do. 

40 0 0 





~ dittn, dittn, dittn, fitiM. ..... , 

do. 

,50 0 0 





-x— ditto, ditto, of beatllla, fine 

do. 

12 0 0 





ditto, ditto, of Cambray, line 

do. 

25 0 0 





^itto, ditto, ditto, middling 

do. 

18 0 0 



{rotifi 

tiUCiT) 
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SPAHrSH COLONIES. 


ARTICLES. 


QuaBtity. 


Valuation inj 
SpanUh. 


Modns or dresses commof, gowns/ ein> 

broidcred or trimmed 

— — ditto, ditto, of gauze 

dittOaOf silk embroidered, of blond oil 

tule, middling A 

— " ditto, ditto, ditto, lino 

ditto, ditto, of crape 

— ^ ditto, ditto,others,of satin,<aflretas,dcc. 
Working iiidispen.sables for women, of 

China, 1st quality 

ditto, 2 i do 

ditto, 3d do 

others, tfiusical 

— — ditto, not musical 

(aoM, beat-m, wire, or plated in pearl, 

blades, Ike., false 

ditto, fine 

thread, false, of Cbitia 

ditto, ditto, of ICurope j 

ditto, fine, of Europe 

Gold and ailversmiths* ware, gold and 
silver, with or without precious; 

stones i 

Umbrellas, of Europe, witlW>f Veches of; 

whalebone, of silk | 

ditto ditto, of cotton 

— — ditto of reed or wood, of silk I 

ditto ditto, of cotton < 

of silk, for children 

Perfumery : scented water, of Cologne,' 

in pipes ; 

— ' ditto, of rose, in common bottles. . . 
ditto, others, of lavender, of H an- 
gary, ifcCft in half-bottles 

pomatums, in pots of porcelain or 

crystal, up to 1 ounce 

ditto, „ 2 ounci s 

scented shaving soaps, in balls. ... 

— ditto, in cakes 

Combs, for combing, of Nankin, com-j 

mon I 

ditto, ditto, of l»t quality ! 

— ' — ditto, others, of box-wood ! 

ditto, ditto, of shell j 

ditto, ditto, of ivory j 

— peinetas (for head dres.s) of can-j 

ditto, ditto, middling j 

ditto of shell, plain and worked,! 

large ..j 

ditto, ditto, middling j 

of metnl, garnished with coral andj 

peinetitas (for hair in papeT)uf horn 

ditto, ditto, of 8h(;ll ' 

Pearls, false, of China 

— — ditto, of Europe 

fine 

Precious stones, diamonds, fcc., not set . 
Pens for writing, of copper and iron . . • . 
>>•— > for dress and feathers, penarhos of} 

coloured pens 

— — ditto, ditto, plumes fur dress... . 
Portfolios and agendas, carteritas ofj 

morocco, large 

- — ditto, ditto, others 

libros do me Maria, (covered) ofj 

shell, with tablets of ivory or mo* 

rocco, with tablets 

ditto, ditto, of paper 

Pottery, fine vessels of China,with fluw-j 

ers and gilt 

ditto, ditto, of Europe, with paint.| 

ings and medallions 

ditto, ditto, with flowers and gilt net} 

ditto, ditto, not named . . . . # .... 

— — flower vases (in ba>keu) up to 

inches high 

ditto, above Bins, additional valuation 


each 

do. 

•do. 

do. 

do. 

value 

each 

do. 

do. 

value 

do. 

lb. , 
ounce 
catty 
lb. 

ounce 


value 

each 

do. 

do. 

do. 

do. 

12 pipes 
buttle 

I bottlo 

12 pots 
do. 
dozen 
do. 

1000 

do. 

each 

do. 

do. 

do. 

do. 

do. 

do. 

value 

each 

do. 

vuluo 

do. 

do. 

per carat’’ 
dozen 

do. 

value 

each 

do. 


do. 

do. 


pi. T. gr. 
14 0 0 

10 0 0 


13 

^20 

'16 


do. 


pair 

inch 


12 0 0 

/.8 0 0 

6 0 0 


8 0 

2 4 

3 0 
8 0 
2 4 


2 4 
1 2 
1 4 
0 ? 
0 3 


16 0 
0 3 0 


2 2 
4 4 
0 3 
0 2 


4 0 0 
5 0 0 
0 0 6 
0 3 0 

0 2 0 

0 6 0 
0 4 0 

4 0 0 
3 0 0 


0 0 G 
0 1 6 


Viilue 
0 2 0 


0 4 0 
P 2 0 


2 0 0 
0 2 0 


0 19 
0 4 0 
value 

14 0 0 
3 0 0 


DUriES ON THE PRODUCTS. 


Under Spanish Flag. c. 


Spanish. 


Foreign. 


0 , 


Q i >3 per centj 8 p/'r cent 


« H 

0 I 

1 1 

0 ; 


3 per Cl i|;» , 8 per cent 


^3 per cent 8 per ccat 


• Under Foreign Flag. 


Spaii^h. 


Foreign. 


7 per cent ! 14 per rent 


>7 do. 1 14 do. 


7 do. 


do. 

do. 


14 do. 


3 do. 
2 do. 


14 do. 


(cpufitiuet*) 
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Pottery, flower ▼ases, of ordinary shape 
with stand, glob^ and flowers, up 

to g inches high 

ditto, ditto, abore 8 inches, addi- 
tional valuation 

Powders for dentists, in boxes 

of silver or gold 

of board or paste 

of horn, plain or worked 

of shell, p\gin ^ 

— - of ivory, plain 

ditto, worked 

of paste or ctnnposition ,.,P 

Paintings and engnvlngain frames, cua- 
dros gilt, with engravings of every 

aise and sh^pe 

— laminas or pinturas on copper 

pinturas with oil, of every kin^ . . | 

Cotton manufactures, Cambayas, with 
black stripes, violet or blue of Tur- 
key and white jjpround, IsC quality.. 

% ditto, ditto, 2d do . . 

ditto, ditto, 3d do 

ditto, ditto, 4th do 

ditto, ditto, others, superior quality 

ditto, ditto, 1st do «... 

— ditto, ditto, 2nd do 

— ditto, ditto, 3rd do 

ditto, ditto, 4th do 

ditto, of Madras, of every quality. . 

Indian, in piecea of 28 yards, da- 1 

masked, coloured, ground plain, 

narrow, 1st quality 

— ~ ditto, ditto, 2d do 

ditto, ditto, 3d do 

ditto, ditto, broad, lit quality 

ditto, ditto, 2d ditto 

— ^ Indianas iu piecea of 28 yards and 
others, red ground, narrow, 

1st quality.' 

— — ditto, ditto, ditto 2d ditto . . 

ditto, ditto, ditto 3<i ditto .. 

— —ditto, ditto, broad, .... 1st ditto .. 

ditto, ditto, ditto,. 2d ditto .. 

— — ditto, ditto, ditto 3d ditto . . 

ditto, with large flowers, broad, 

Ist quality. I 

ditto, ditto, ditto, 2d ditto 

' ditto, ditto, ditto, 3d ditto 

^tto, with little designs, nasnow 

1st quality. 

— — ditto, ditto, ditto,*. .« *. 2d ditto 

ditto, ditto, ditto, 3d ditto 

ditto, ditto, broad, Ist ditto .. 

ditto, ditto, ditto 2d dl'tto . . 

— — ditto, ditto, ditto, 3d ditto .. 

ditto, with stripea of every colour, 

narrow Ist quality. 

ditto, ditto, ditto 2d ditto . . 

ditto, ditto, ditto,.;*.. .. 3d ditto .. 

ditto, ditto, broad,.. .. Ist ditto 

ditto, ditto, ditto, 2d ditto 

ditto, ditto, ditto, 3d ditto 

Woollen tissaes : French Alepine, froin| 

1 to vare long 

— — dittcf from li to 1^ vare long 

Tissues of hemp snd flax: cambric (Cam- 
bray, batista, orolanbatista) 1st qua!. 

ditto, 2d ditto .. 

— ditto, 3d ditto .. 

Brabant, of evory width and qua- 
lity, white 

— -ditto, raw 

Britannies, let quality. 

ditto.^, 2d ditto 

ditto 8d ditto * . 



t 

1 



DUTIES ON THE PRODUCTS. 

Quantity. 

Valuation in 
Spanish. 

Under Spanish Flag. 

Under Foreign Flag. 





Spanish. 

] Foreign. 

Spanish, 

Foreign. 


pi, 

. r, 

. gr. 


• 

a 


pair 

10 

0 

0 

1 




iurh 

2 

0 




• 


12 boxes 


r> 

0 ^ 





each 


aliie i 





do. 

0 

i 

0 





do..*’ 

0 

0 

3 





do. 

1 

4 

0 . 





do. 

3 

0 

0 





do. 

0 

3 

0 

1 1 



do. 

0 

0 

0 

1 



do. 

•'I 

1 

1 

0 

i 



[ do. 

value 

1 

>-3 per cent 

P per cent 

7 per cent 

14 fer cent 

1 

) 








s 






j 


per coija 

70 

0 

0 





do. 

00 

0 

0 





do. 

40 

0 

0 



''' 


do. 

35 

0 

0 





do. 

75 

0 

0 





do. 

70 

0 

0 

, 




do. 

€0 

0 

0 





do. 

40 

0 

0 





do. 

35 

0 

0 




I 

do. 

90 

0 

0 


.... 

20 do. 

30 do. 

piece 

7 

0 

0 





do. 

a 

0 

0 





do. 

3 

0 

0 





do. 

8 

0 

0 





do. 

0 

0 

0 





do. 

4 

2 

0 





do. 

3 

4 

0 





do. 

2 

4 

0 





do. 

6 

0 

0 





do. 

5 

0 

0 





do. 

4 

0 

0 





do. 

7 

0 

0 





_ do. 

5 

0 

0 


i 



• do. 

3 

0 

0 





do. 

3 

2 

0 





do. 

2 

4 

0 





do. 

2 

0 

0 





do. 

do. 

5 

4 

0 

0 

0 

0 

►3 per cent 

8 per cent 

7 do. 

14 do. 

do. 

3 

0 

0 

• 




do. 

3 

4 

0 





do. 


5 

0 





do. 

2 

0 

0 » 





do. 

4 

0 

0 





do. 

3 

4 

0 





do. 

2 

6 

0 





vare 

1 

2 

0‘ 





do. 

1 

4 

0 






• 







yard 

1 

4 

0 





do. 

1 

0 

0 





do. 

0 

6 

0 



0 


vare 

0 

6 

0 





do. 

0 

4 

0 





piece 

4 

0 

0 





do. 

3 

0 

0 





do. 

2 

0 

0 > 






VOL, II. .. 
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SPANISH COLONIES, 


articles. 


Qaantity. 


Valuation inj 
SpAnish. 


DUTIES ON THE PRODUCTS. 


Under Spanish Fla(^. ' 

Spanish. 

Foreign. 


Under Foreign Flag. 

— 

Sp^iah. Foreign. 


Silken tlaauea : stocking, of Chi^a 

ditto, of Europe, patent, for men: 


or women lat quality-: 

ditto, ditto, ditto 2d ditto . • ; 

ditto, ditto, ditto 3d ditto • . j 

* aocka, of China 

ditto, of Europe j 

Qlaaa and (^ryatala : j 

Bottlea, comuiou for wine i 


decanters (botcllas) others of white! 

glass, of every size 

ditto, of crystal, plain ' 

— - ditto, ditto, shaped i 

ditto, ditto, cut I 

ditto, large, plain I 

Sugar-liasins, of crystal, with saucer. . . . 
Fiower^vases of crystal, with stand* nd ’ 

flowers, nut, of K inches high 

ditto, ditto, above 8 inches, uddi-j 

tional valuation 

ditto, open work or shaped, of 81 

inches high i 

ditto, ditto, above 8 inches, addi- 
tional valuation . . . IT. . . • 

without stand or flowers, cut, oi ■ 

8 inches high 

ditto, ditto, above 8 inches addi- 
tional valuation 

ditto, open work or shaped, of 8 

inches high 

ditto, ditto, above 8 inches, addi- 
tional valuation 

Drinking-glasses, of glass, for water ... 

— — ditto, for wine or liquors 

of crystal, fur water, plain I 

ditto, ditto, shaped ' 

ditto, ditto, cut 

ditto, for wine, plain 

ditto, ditto, shaped 

— - ■ ditto, ditto, cut 

ditto, for liquors, plain j 

ditto, ditto, cut I 

ditto,for champaign, plain or shaped, j 

Wat«b-glHSse« 

Glass, for windows, lanterns, j 

— imitation of crystal, from i to ^ vara’ 

longk 

ditto, from ^ to § ditto 

ditto, from f to I ditto 

— — ditto, from ^ to 1 ditt 

from 1 to i ditto, and above t 

Glassware, of every colour, of pure! 

glass, of China, 1st quality i 

ditto, ditto, 2d dittol 

— ditto, others coarse and small 

ditto, of composition, imitation of! 

glaw ! 


dozen* 

do. 

do. « 
do. Y 
do. I 
do. 


100 

each 

do. 

do. 

do. 

do. 

dc. 


pair 

inch 

pair 

inch 

each 

I ‘■ 

in<di 

each 

inch 

each 

do. 

do. 

do. 

tlo. 

do. 

do. 

do. 

do. 

do. 

do. 

do. 

dozen 

square foot 
each 
do. 


do. 

do. 

picul 

do. 

quintal 


do, 


pi. r. gr. 
9 0 0 




18 0 0 ' 
12 0 0 j 
HOC! 
3 0 0 I 
3 4^ 0 ! 


4 0 0 I t 

I 

0 10, 

0 2 0 ; , 

0 3 0! ; 

fl 0 0 I I 

0 2 ti ■ j 

value I 


18 0 0 I 

3 0 0} 
12 0 0 { 
2 0 0! 


8 0 0 
1 2 0 


^3 per cent 


8 per cent 


7 pt^r cent 


14 per cent 


3 0 0 

0 8 0 i 

1 I 0 ; 

0 5 0 I 

2 2 0 

2 8 0 1 

4 0 0 1 

0 8 0 i 
110* 
2 0 0 I 

0 4 0 > 

0 6 0 i 
2 0 0 
14 0* 

0 4 0- 


0 0 8 : 
O 2 0 ! 

0 4 0 j 

1 0 0 I 

14 0 1 
3 0 0 1 


30 0 0 
25 0 0 
30 0 0 

10 0 0 


For the pi*oduce of foreig'n countrie.j east of the Cape of Good Hop'e and west of Capo 
Horn, the following duties are placed instead of the preceding ones, if the importation 
takes place in vessels under the Spanish flag : 

Singapore, Batavia, and other neighbouring places • • 8 per cent. 

. . . , 9 „ 

These two quantities do not always apply to the articles, Vhich, according to the 
general tariff, pay a higher duty, nor to articles coming from any other places than those 
that are named. » 

Goods damaged by accident at sea, shipwreck, &c., are^ after salvage, valued by^thc 
oflicers, when they are ^ICclared for consumption, and are, in that case, exempted from import 
duties. 

Colouring ingredients from roots, fruits, &c., employed in dyeing,, others than cochi- 
neal, plants and seeds of ve^tables of every kind, flowers, &c., are prohibited for consump- 
tion ; the products of the soil and industry of the foreign possessions of Asia ; yiis,, spirSs 
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or fermented liquors not named in the tariff, rum, arrack, &c., coffee, raw cotton, cocoa- 
nut oil, indigo, opium, gunpowder, sugar, and tobacco. These articles are only admitted 
in entrepot, except^^npowder, which is to be deposited, and where it is to remain until 
re -excogitation, in a special magazine of the government. 

Fire-arms^ ordnance and sporting guns, horse-pistols, &c., cannot be impoi'ted for use 
without a special permission from the government. Without this permit, they^arc only 
admitted in entrepot. • • 

Clothing apparel^ such as handkerchiefs, stockings, hats, small dresses, &c., which are 
for children on account of their small dimensions, are submitted to a speciaj. estimation by 
the officers. 


II. EXPORT lUTTIKS I.EVIED IN THE PHILIPPINES. 



A R r I C 1 K S. 


Silver for Sp tin, liiiRut* ' > 

specie * j 

for every ftthor country, lingotf ! 

ditto, aptxie < 

fluid for Spain, (an Silver). [ 

for any other cmiutry, lingots....? O 

ditto, pcwvdor / 

di|^i>, specie ^ ! 

Albaca (hump of Manillii) ; 

Rice > 

Tobacco from the niagiiziiiu:: of tlie luoimpoly, in' 

luHvea m.iunfactored ! 

And other produce of the Nuil and industry of the. 

Colony, for Spain ‘ 

ditto, for any other coiiutry 

Foreign produce, fur c- nsumptiou, (us the pro> 
duce of the colony). | 



HUT 

I £ S. 

,# 

j 

Uoi'r r SpHniwh Flag. 

Under Foreign Flap. 

• 1 

u*f;;nipt 

exempt 


6 per rout 

<> per cent 

do. 

2 do. 

ft do. 

do. 

i do. 

i do. 

do. 

1 do. 

1 do. 

do. 

l-l do. 

U do. 

do. 

1 

exempt 

4^ do. 

do. « 

do 

exempt 

do. 

1 per cunt 

‘2 per cent 

do. 

li do. 

3 do. 


III. — ENTREPOT AND TRANSIT DUTIES LEVIED IN THE PHILIPPINES. 

To foreign produce admitted in entrepot the Axed duties are as follows : 

Magaziue and administration duty, for one year, on entering, the value I per cent, c)n 
de^>arting, 1 per cent ; above one year, additional duty in proportion to the length of 
time. 

The time of reinainliig in entrepot, cannot exceed two years, without especial 
permit of the superintendaiit ; and in no case is it pennitted to ex'ceed three years. The 
merchandize in entrepot is to be valued according to the taiiff. That which is not 
named in the tariff, is valued iJccording to the ciiTTeiit prices of the ])lace at the time of 
im])ortation. For liquids,*iu case of leaking, breaking of the vessel or evaporation, th(i 
duty on coining out of the magazine, is levied on the quantity declared by the verification. 

During 40 days, from the time of the delivery of their manifests, the caiftains or super- 
cargoes of foreign vessels, are allowed to declare for transit, the total or a part of their 
cargo. This delay being expired, the fnerchandize, *vhich composes tlie cargo, must either 
ho (leclared for entrepot or interior consumption. If no declaration is made, the merchan- 
dize is declared fdr entrepot. • 

Any demand being made, to embark return-mercliandize before the expiration of tlie 
forty days, implies the renunciation of the benefits of the declai'ation for transit of tlie 
inercliandize imported by the vessel. 

4V. POLICE OP TWE POUT OF MAN1LI?A, AND OF THE ANCHOttAGE-OROUND. 

The following regulations, published at Manill^ on the 15th of July, 1842, by the 
captain-general of the Philippine Isles, were immediately put in force. • 

Art. I. Every vessel on entering the ba^, is bound to hoist its flag, the island of 
Corregidor, and to allow itself to be reconnoitred by the govern mfnt crafts, which for this 
purpose are stationed at the island. These crafts hand over to the captiun dircctitms 
to tfie anchorage, ground ; viz., The present regulations. "I'he chart of the bay, il 
necessary, / * 
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If the captain, without beiug prevented by the weather, avoids the reeonnoltnii^ 
by the vessels of the state, when announced by firing a gun, he pays, as a forfeit, dotible 
the value of the powder used. In sight of Manilla and Cavita, vesrels are to hoist their 

^ ^ ” 

II. No vessel entering the bay, can communicate with any body, ^dthout having 

received‘the sanitary visit, and without having been admitted into free intercourse. Until 
then, the vessel ihust hdist, at its mizen-mast head, the quarantine flag, or any other 
signal flag. 

Accoi^ingi to the sanitary regulati«\n3, tlie captain is responsible for any inteitourse 
taking place before the visit and admission to free intercourse. He pays for every infrac- 
tion of the law, 250 piastres (£54 sterling), in case of distress, the prohibition of all 
communication extends to the vessels which give assistance. 

III. At the time of the visit, the captain must produce *':he bill of bealth^of the port 
from whence he came, and, in default of this, a declaration signed by himself, whetlior 
there was a contagious disease at the port from whence he came, ^he state of health of all 
the individuals with whom he went ,to sea, and the incidents of the voyage. The crew 
and passengers are to asseilble on deck, to pass inspection, and to answer tjie questions 
which the Deputy of Health shall deem nec^essary to put to the^. 

The captain must also hand over on board, the register or papers of the ship^ so that 
one may know the vessel’s name, — the nation to w'hich it belongs — the name of its captain 
— its tonnage — ^it&lL!Iati^^nal act — with the designation of the date of departure — of tli€< 
stay in port — of the destination — of the arms on board — of the cargo — of the name of 
the trustee— and of all the remarkablepncidents of the voyage. 

He must also give the list of the passengers and crew, signed by himself, with their 
rank, profession, and passports. 

To avoid all delay or mistake, the captain miTst commit to writing, the state of his 
health,^ that of tlie crew and passengers, and the muster of crew and passengers, before 
the visit of the port. « 

For every inaccuracy in this declaration in the number of individuals described in the 
muster, in the indication of their rank or profession, he foifelts each time 250 piastres 
(£54 sterling). 

If the captain, at the time of the visit, has not committed to writing the above-men- 
tioned subjects, the vessel cannot enter the port without a rcnew'ed visit. 

All letters and despatches must be transmitted to the assistant of the pest-office, who 
is always present at the visit. The captain receives from the post-office the charges for 
carrying the said lettei’s and despatches, according to a tariff given to him on payment. 

IV. Every vessel performing quarantine, and not beyig allowed any communication, 
must conform to the instructions which are handed to the master, ^ud retain, at its inizen- 
liead, tlic yellow flag or signal. Every contravention is adjudged according to tlie laws, 
and the captain fined 500 piastres (£108 sterling) even though it has no bad conse- 
quences. 

V. At the time of debarkation, the captain is bpund to present himself before the cap- 
tain of the port, to be sent with his passengers before the authorities. Persons of distinc- 
tion are not obli^d to accompany the cqptain. ^he customs of the islan^l are made knowil 
to them at the time of the visit. 

VI. At the anchorage-ground it is not permitted to retain the guns loaded, nor to fire 
them, except in cases of distress, or on previous authorization. Transgifessors are fined 20 
piiistres (4/. 6s. 8df.) us a forfeit, and 10 piastres (21, 3s. 4d.) for every gun fired. , 

VII. Every captain must present to the government or trustee caution of 500 piastres 

(108/. sterling) as a guarantee for the observation of the present regulations, and that 
within thirty hours^ after the visit, at Manilla, and within forty-eight at Cavita or Canacao. 
If he exceeds these delays, he pays a fine of 50 piastres (10/. 16s. 8d.\ and is repri- 
niaiided. ^ 

yiU. In order to ^scharge or take on board ballast, the captain must have the per- 
lulssion of the captain of the port. The omission of this fonnality, throwing into the sea 
ballast, excrements, or any submergible matter, subjects him to a flke o( 100 piastres 
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(211. 12s, Qd,) in the Bay, and of 200 piastres (43Z. 5s,) in the ports of Cavita and in the 
of Manilla. 

XXii Persons are KSQndemned to a fine of 25 piastres (5l. 8s. 4d,) who communicate with 
vessels jr^h which intercourse is forbidden ; and captains to 50 piastres (10/. 16s. 8c/.). 

X« After t^ o'clock at night, vessels are not allowed to perform any commercial ope- 
ration on the anchorage-ground, unless previous permission has been obtained, er unless 
there is any urgent necessity. The captain of any inerchant vess'fel or tine proprietor of any 
banca who breaks this regulation, is liable to a fine of 25 piastres (5/. Ss. 4e/.). Ships at 
anchor may stop any suspected banca which accostt* them after ten o’clock at^ight. Sailors 
discovered ashore at untimely hours, are taken and punished, according to the laws, for any 
disorderly acts they may have committed. * 

XI. On entering the river, the vessels must deposit their gunpowder in closed and 

marked packages. Captains^are fined 1 piastre (4 a'. 6^c/.) for every pound of powder tliey 
retain on board contrary to this regulation. • 

XII. After eight at pight, no fires are allowed on the; river, and no light carried about 

without a lanftjm; fine of 5 piastres (1/. !«. 8c/.). I(^ is specially ordered, that no pitch, 

tar, or grease, or any infiammahle substance, be melted down: or heated on hoard a ship ; 
penalty of 25 piastres (5/. Ss. 4c/.). 

XIII. It is also ordered that the captain is not to land the whole or any part of the 
arms on ship board, on pain of a forfeiture or a punishment, which is fixed for such eases. 

I XIV. ^^obody has a right to punish a native or resident for ^yiy foult committed by 
him in working, by the day, at the careening of vessels, or at any otlier labour on or about 
vessels. The punishments appertain to the captain of the port. 

XV. No native, notwithstanding his own wish, may remain on hoard after working 
hours. 

, XVI. The captain is not to admit on board any passenger without a passport from the 
government ; on a penalty 250 piastres (54/. sterling). Nor is he to land any passenger 
from on board his vessel by stealth; penalty 100 piastres (21/. 126'. (k/.). Passengers can 
only land by regular permission from the captain of the j)ort. 

To prevent desertions, the transferring of the crew from one vessel to another is not 
allowed without previous notice to the port captain ; penalty of 10 piastres (2/. 3.y. 4c/.). 

The trustees and securities are responsible, during the length of the stay, and until tht^ 
vessel is out of port, for the men authorised to he on land, belonging to tlie crew of the 
vessel, for false reports of health, or for any other transgression. 

Captains are condemned to an amount of 10 piastres (2/. 3s. 4c/.), in case of the deser- 
tion of any of their men, if they do not immediately inform the ca 2 )tain of the port, so that 
the latter may order the arrest oj the deserters. If the desertion takes place at the time of 
departure, tlie trustees arares])onsible for the expenses occasioned by tlie deseiters, from 
the time of their arrest to that of their leaving the couiitiy^ 

XVII. In case of death on board of any individual, the captain must give notice of it to 
the port captain, in writing, informing him of the cause of death, and demanding pei-mission 
for burial. 

Casting the body of the deceased into the sea without authorization, is punished by a 
fine of 24 piastre^ (5/. 3 jc. 9c/,), without ^irejudice to tlie proceedings to wliitrh the non- 
declaration must occasion on the part of the civil and sanitary authority. 

XVIII. To obtain a permit to depart, in ordinary circumstances, captains are to present 
themselves to the government two days beforcl^nd, with their muster-roll signed by the 
captain^ of the port. 

, The office of the sai^ captain will deliver rtiem their despatches, on the presentation of 
certificates, stating that they have conformed to the laws of the governnieiit, of the 
custom-house, and of the post-office. ^ 

Every vessel departing without its despatches is fined 2 piastres per ton. 

Vessels departing must, beforehand, hoist a signa’ flag at the In^jid of thei* main-mast. 

XIX. In every special circumstance, the captains must assist at the extraordinary visits, 
whicK the civil authorities of the port, treasury, or health, may exact. 

XX. The captain is not to allow any of the men of his crew to laud, without he is a 
guarantee for all debts wliieli they may incur. 
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XXL When a vessel has sailed, the dispositions of the present are appli- 
cable to the securities, until the fulfilment of the given guarantees. • 

XXII. I’he foi’feitures are doubled in case of recidination, f. • 

XXIII. All regulations and tariffs, anterior and contrary to the present, are reyoked, 

r V. AKCIIORAGE POLICE. ^ 

When anchorhig, the' captains must take care not to drop their anchors on the moorings 
of other vessels, and not to embarrass their movements : they are bound to alter their po- 
sition as soont as either case is made kiA>wn to them. If the position taken by vessels is 
not convenient for their securit}', or to ftie police, the captains are also bound to alter it, 
according to tlie instructions of the port captain. 

Once at anchor, no vessel can remove from its position without previous permission, ex- 
eojit in case of compulsion, of which the captain mustgnve notice to the office ad the captain 
of the perrt, when circumstances will permit it. 

At the anchorage ground off the bar of Manilla (or, when the weather ist fine, a part 
of the cj-ew generally lands, and >vliere accblents happen wffiich prevent ^the rctiu’n on 
board), vessels will always have to drop an anclior. ,, 

To enter or to depart from the river, tlie captains must ^leinand the authorisation of 
tlie ciijitain of the port, who will transmit to them tl^e necessary instructions, and give 
tliein a pilot and the help they demand. 

Vessels entere^aii*^ anchored, in cases hereafter meiitioncd, or in analogous icases, may 
make the following signals to their proprietors or trustees, and if the said proprietors and 
incrchants cjuinot answer, the demanded assistance is brought to them by the authority of 
the ])ort, every time that the circumstances will jiemiit of it. The guns may be repeated 
at intervals, the vessels having still their Hags hoisted. The flag to he hoisted is the na- 
tional flag, and if necessary, two flags may be hoisted, oiie a signal of sonic kind, ancL in 
default, a flag of tanked cloth, &c. 

Assistance asked for. Flags. Guns. 

Moorings . . 1 at bowsprit . . 1 

Anchor . . . . 1 at shrouds of inizen . 1 

Moorings and anchor . . j J bowsprit , • * ^ 1 

^ M at shrouds of nnzen . ) 

Sbalop . . . . 2 at mizen . . .1 

Mutiny on boai’d . . 1 at shrouds of main . 1 

Fire . . . . 2 at head of main mast . 2 

VI. — MANIFEST OF CAWJO. 

According to the regulations of 1837, the ea})talns or supercargoes of Spanish or fo- 
reign vessels must, at Manilla, during the thirty hours which follow the entrance visit, and 
at Cavita during tlie forty-eight horn's, jireseiit the general manifest of tlieir cargo, with 
the indicatitms of the packages, their mark and number, and of the weight or number of 
articles which are not enclosed in paerkages. 

The administrator then delivers immediately the permission for unloading the Spanish 
vessels. 

The permission for the unloading of foreign vessels he delivers twenty-four hours later. 
The reason of this delay is to allow the captains or supercargoes to present, in a special ma- 
nifest, the packages with their marks and numbers or tlie weight of the merchandize 
which tliey may wish to declare for transit. «r * * ^ 

The administrator authorises, by a distinct permit the uiiloadi/ig of the luggage which 
is to be presented to tlie custom-house to be expedited ; except always clothing apparel, 
wdiich may be contained in a haiulkercliief or open envelope, and the desk and portfolio of 
the captain or passengers of the cabin when they have previously been verified on board. 

The unloading being completed, those interested must immediately present a list of the 
packages which they intend for entrepot, with a clear and precise designation of their 
contents, or of the weight or number of articles, and witli the indicatioiis of the njerchan- 
dize which they introduce for consumption. 
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Before the castom-house proceeds with die expedition and the remittance of the mer- 
chandize, the iiidebtors must furnish, for the payment of the duties, a guarantee, which is 
accepted by the adniii^istrator. 

*lf ^%twenty-four hours expire without a declaration for entrepot leaving been made, the 
whole of the merchandize will be considered as declared for consumption. 

National or foreign vessels, which have departed from the port with a cargo of the 
produce of the soil and of the industry of the countrj, or with a cafirgo of tany other produce 
whatever, if they are compelled to put back again, without having touched at a foreign 
port, may unload and land such part of the saidt cargo as they may think proper, without 
paying any duty, so as to be able to re-ei^^fc them, without paying any additional 
duties to those they had paid at the first exportation ; the said nicrchandixe to be depo- 
sited in the magazines of the custom-house, or in any other magazine pointed out by the 
administrate^]*, under the necoi?sary superintendan??e. 

The mcrcl^andize takstn out of entrepots by the vessel in question, may be r«-eiitorc^d 
or dopositcil in other magazines, witli the prescribed formalities, until tlie said vessels can 
put to sea agsRn, without being obliged to pay any entrance or departure duty. 

Vessels,^ putting back for the anoliorage-ground, may land tlie wliole or part of their 
cargo, according as their repairs obliges tbom, in depositing it, until the end of the opera- 
tion, in a magazine under the siiperinteiidance of the custom-house, without paying any 
duty ; — but if the captain prefer putting them in entrepot, the packages are admitted, 
loccordingjbo tlieir kind, o^n the usual conditions, with a lesser duty gf 1, per cent to be paid 
at tlieir being taken out only, according to the declaration of the manifest. 

VII . — NAVIGATION. 

The tonnage duties have been maintained at the following rates by the regulation of 
1837: 

P- r. gr. 

Boreign vessels and champans of Cliina, loading or unloading in port, per ton 0 2 0 

„ entering and departing in ballast . . • . . . „ 0 10 

„ on putting back for victuals, water, or for anchorage at sea >, 0 10 

The following are not reputed as articles of cargo, for the application of the first duty. 
On entering, the specie and articles of the first necessity ; on departure, ship provisions. 

The tonnage duty is settled by the gauge fixed by the patent, or by the roll of matricu- 
lation presented to the administrator of the customs, by the captain or trustee of the vessel. 

Manilla, the seat of government, is the chief port in which the foreign 
trade of the Philippines is carried on. It is a fortified walled city, the popula- 
tion of which, and its iten suburbs, is said to consist of about GOOO Spaniards 
and other Europeans, and from 90,000 to 100,000 of Malays, Chinese, Tacolus, or 
natives, and some negroes. The Aduana, or custom-house, is a huge structure, 
and the government-house, containing numerous offices, is another large build- 
ing. There is a garrison of 7000 ijien, and it is said as many priests. The 
churches and convents are numerous. There is a bar at the entrance with only 
13 feet depth of^ water at low ebb. Vessels of 600 tons in ballast and of 300 
laden j)ass over it. 

TRADE OK MANILLA IN 1839 AND 1840, 

1839. — 119 vessels, six of which were Frencli, cleared from the post of Manilla in the 
year 1839. The value of articles exported amounted to 561,648/., and consisted of the 
following ; viz.. 
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Sugar 

ludigo . . . 

Cigars (in boxes of 1000) 
Aba&. .... 
Tobacco, leaf 

Cpffee «, . . « • 

Rum .... 

Straw hats, &c. . . 

Hides, dried skins .t 
Sapan wood 
Tortoiseshell 

Cotton . . • 4 . • 

Rice .... 
Native woven stuffs . 

Woods of various kinds 
Cigar cases^ . 
Miscellaneous articles . 
Gold dust, specie, &c. . 

^ ^ Total 

1840. — The value* of articles imported 
to ..... 
The value of expoHs wa 


Value. 

. 244,800 quintals £209,576 
. 3,900 do. 59,860 

. 42,400 boxes ^4,408 

. 58,700 quintals 50,280 

. 28,700 do. 30,692 • 

. 5,900 do. 15,524 

. 43,900 g^ons 11,528 
. 38,300 number 8,804 

. 8,000 quintals 8,060 

.# 37,100 do. 7,940 

46 do. 4,920 

1,&00 do. 3,868 

. n,700 do. , 2,416 

. 4,700 pieces 1,768 

. 7,000 quintals ** 1,504 

. 18,300 number 1,100 

. 49,400 

'. 40,000 


.£561,648 • 

into Manilla in the year 1840, Amounted 
. , £664,948 • 

j . . . 736,012 


Total . . £1,400,960 

Total of 1837 . . . . 1,075,540 

Total of 1838 .... 1,144,404 


Increase from 1837 to 1840 . . £ 325,420 

In addition to the above trade of 1840 there have been extra commercial movements in 
consequence of the Anglo- Chinese crisis, chiefly in regard to cottons and opium, which the 
British merchants at Bengal sent back provisionally to the warehouses of Manilla. These 
movements were estimated in imports at 392,424/., and in exports at 372,432/. 

Statement of the Value of Imports into, and Exports from the Port of Manilla in the 
Year 1840, distinguishing the Countries traded with. 


COUNTRIES. 

Imports. 

Exports. 

f 

TOTAL. 

England 

£ 

974,360 

dS 

340,692 

£ 

021,052 

United States 

101,988 

197,116 

299,104 

CUina 

145,756 

. 11,002 
113,472 

156,848 

Spain 

tf/,384 

150,856 

Prance 

62,124 

9,420 

71,544 

Ilanse Towns 

39,548 

t 24,930 

57,484 

Netherlands 

92 

8,744 

8,7*/6 

Denmark 

9,372 

0,120 

8,492 

7,544 

Portugal 

• • • 0 

7,544 

Belgium 

1,008 

5,036 

5,il0 

Sweden 

.... 

5,840 

Other conntries 

6,776* 

.... 

6,770 

Total 

664,948 » 

* 736,012 

1.400,900 


The principal Articles composing the above trade were as follows : 


IMPORTS. 


Countries wbence Imported. 


( EncTand 159,900 

Tissneo of cotton. .917,432 { United States. 


— »ilk 

— wool (oloths) ... 

— flaa an^ hemp . 


, 46.840 

(France 11,079 

r China 19,200 

v. France G,900 

10,352 England 9,880 

7,779 China 7,760 


EXPORTS. 


Sugar 321,S40< 


Conntries whither Exported. 

England 197,120 

United Staten 79,400 

Hanse Towns J9,0S0 

Spain 18,600 

Belgium and Nether* * 

Iand4>^ 8,890 

Denmark andiSweden. . 6.440 
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Statement of the Prices of Homed Cattle, Sheep, and Pigs, and of the various de- 
scri^ions of Meat, (fresh and salted) in Spain, Portugal, the Italian States, and some of 
the Ports of the M^terranean and the Adriatic, and also at Odessa, in the year 1841 . 


PRICES IN SPAIN 


BOBMCO CATTLB. 

• 

SUEKP. 

nos. 

BEKF. 

MUTTON. 

VOKiC. 




Fresh. 

Salted. 


* Fresh. 

Salted. 

VALENCIA. 
Average weight, 
8| cwtv. 
Average price, 
Si. eterliog. per 
head, alive. 

Average weight, 
9S lbs. 

Average price, 
15r. 4^a. sterling 
per head, alive. 

About 34«. ster- 
ling, per cwt. 
alive. 

(id. sterling, 
per lb. i 
E^lisb. 

' None 
> salted in 
this 

province. 

1 

5d. sterling, 
per lb. English. 

Sid. sterling 

Ol^d. sterling 
per lb. 
English. 

MALAGA. ^ 
Suld according 
to their weight, 
at a rate of about 
Skd. sterling,* 
per lb. English. 

Ditto, ditto, at 
about 3^. 
sterling, per lb. 
^ English. * 

Ofttn, ditto, at 
about 4|d. ster- 
ling, per lb. 
English. 

A^d. sterling 
per lb. 
English. 

None. 

3L*- sterling, 
per lb. 
English. 

6d. sterling 
per lb. 
English. 

6^. sterling 
• per 11). 
English. 

BARCELONA. 
From 4.V) lbs. to 
STS lbs. weight. 
Value, from 
ar. 13r. 4d. to 
IM. ISr. 8<f. 

1 sterling.^ 

Weight about ^ 
45 lbs. English. 
Valuf*, about 
ids. to 30s. Ad. 

^ each. 

Medium weight, 
1C9 11*8. English. 
Value, 01. lOr. to 
SI. ISs. AePi ster- 
ling. 

5^d. sterling! 
perlb. ' 
avoirdu- 
pois. 

1 

1 

None. 

B^d. sterling, 
perlb. 
avoirdupois. 

% 

Tjd.sterling, 
per lb. 
avoirdupois. 

None. 

CARTH ACfEN A 
About 1210 lbs. 
l^glish weight. 
Value, about 
lOf. Is. lO^d. 
steiling, each, 
(alive). 

AMut 00 lbs. 
English weight. 

Value, about 
IGt. lOd. sterling, 
each (alive). 

About 330 lbs. 
English weight. 
Value, abiiut 
5/. lU. 
each (alive). 

The 110 lbs. 

English, 

U. 17s. lOid. 
sterling. 

None. 

The 110 lbs. 

English, 

21. 2s 0|d. 
sterling. 

The 110 lbs. 
English, 

2/. 5s. 5d. 
sterling. 

The 110 lbs. 

English, 

3/. 7.V. 3id. 
sterling. 

TENERIFPE. 

Weight not 
® quoted. 
Value, 7^ \7s.6d, 
to 11/. jir. each. 

i 

Ditto, ditto. 
Va1u«-. Os. to 
lU. 3(/. sterliug, 
each. 

Ditto, ditto. 
Value, 9*. to 

1/. 2s. Od. each. 

The 1b. 
English, 
Hd. 1 

None. 

The lb. 
English, S^d. 

The 1b. 
English, 5d. 

The lb. 
English, Bid, 

CARTHAGBNA 

(1S43.) 

1*210 lbs. English 
weight each. 
Value, about 
101. Gs. sterling. 

Of CO lbs. weight. 
Price, about 
ICr. lOd. 

Weight, 330 lbs. 
English, each. 
Price 51. 9s. Ad. 

The 110 lbs. 

English, 

2i. 2s. O^d. 1 
sterling. | 

None. 

The 1 10 lbs. 

English, 

2/. 2.V. O^d. 
sterling. 

The no lbs. 
English, 

31. bs. hd. 
sterling. 

The no lbs. 

English, 

3/. 7s. 3id. 
sterling. 


PRICES IN PORTUGAL. 




-• 



PORK. 

BOBMBD CATTLB. 

SHKBP, 

• PIOS. 

Fresh. 


M IJTTON. j 

. . 1 

Fresh. 

Salted. 

LISBON. 
Average weight, 
480 lbs. BngUsh. 
Average price. 
Si. Is. 6d. ster- 
ling, each. 

Average weight, 
25 lbs. English. 
Average price. 
Os. 3d. sterling, 
each. 

Average weight, 
160 lbs. English. 
Average price, 
21. 18s. 6ar. ster- 
ling each. 

1 

iriie lb. .3|d. 

1 sterling. 

i 

! None. 

• 

The Ib. 3id. 
sterling. 

The lb. 
Bid. sterling. 

None. 

OPORTO. 
Weight, from 05 
to ISO atone. 
Value, from 

Si. 10s.9i<l.to 
14/. lOs. 5d. 
eaib. 

■ 

Weight, from 5 
to 10 stone. 
Value, from 
I0s*l0d. to 
l/.ls. Od. ster- 
ling, each. 

Weight, from 16 
to 48 stone. 
Value, from 

1/. 17s. 2d. to 
71.3s. lld.ator- 
ling, each. 

# 

The stone of 
81bs. 2s. to 
2s. 6id. 
sterling. ^ 

• 

• ^ 

h» 

None. 

1 The stone of 

8 lbs. 2s. to 

2s. G4d. sterling. 

The stone of 
8 lbs. 

2s. 8d. to 4a. 
sterling. 

The stone of 
8 lbs. 

3s. 3d. to 4s. 
sterling. 

MADEIRA. 
Weight, from 
SfiOlba. to 400 lbs. 
Bnglisli. 
Value firom 

4t. Os. lid. to 
7i. I2t. Sd. ster- 
ling, each. 

s 

Weight, from 
30 lbs. to 00 lbs. 
English. 
Value, from 
10s. lOd. to 
tls. 9d, sterling, 
each. 

Weight, from 
80 lbs. to 250 lbs. 
English. 
Value, ffom 

1/. 6s. Id. to 

4/. Os. ll^d. ater< 
ling, each. 

The Ib. Ettg> 
lish. 

3d. to 4^. 
sterling. 

None. 

The lb. English- 
3d. to Bid. ster- 
ling. 

9 

The lb. Eng- 
lish. 

•3d. to 6id. 
sterling. 

None. 

sST. 

lflCH/^KL*S. 

Value, ..bout 
It/. 14s. Ilf. 
eterling.jspch. 

«■ 

We^t, 40 lbs. 

Juiglish. 
Value, 14s. Gd. 
sterling, esch. 

Weight. 240 lbs. 

English. 
Value, 3/. 12s. 
sterling, eacld 

The owt. of 
lean quality 
30s. sterling. 

! 

None. 

The lb. English. 
3^. sterling. 

The Ib. Eng- 
lish. 

3id. sterling. 

1 

Tim lb. Eug- 
•lish. 

|34d. sterling 


^ — 

. 7 c 
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PUICF.S OF UVl? STOCK. 


FRIC£S IN THE ITALIAN STATES, &C. 







Wggggg/M 

HORNED CATTIE. 

SHKEP. 






BHHIH 


♦ 







LEGUORef. 
About 20«. 

From 6s. 8d. to 

From l/A. 4^. to 

, Vide 

None. 

Vide Sheep. 

Vide pigs. 

None. 

per 75 lbs. 

IOa. 10d.*’EngliHh 

2I.f.4cf. forTSlbs. 

homed 





Eogliih. 

money. 

English, accord- 
ing to condition. 

cattle. 





NAPLES. 

About 12a. M, 

< 





Prom Gl. 13a, Od. 

From 2/. 17 a. to 

Ffora 34 c/. 

None. 

Zid. to A\d. per 

4<f. sterling 

None. 

to 111. 19.t. 2ti. 

sterling per 

4/. 1 7a. sterling 

to ^\d. stcr- 


lb. sterling. 

per lb. 


sterling per 
head. 

head. 

per head. 

ling per* 
lb. 





ANCONA. 
About 9/. to 10/. 

12a. sterling per 

1/. sterling per 

Aiiout Zd. 

1 

None. 

AboAc 2|^f. per 

About 3ja. 

None. 

sterling par 

head. 

head. 

per lb. ster- 


Ib. sterlog. 

sterling per 


bead. 



ling. 



lb. 


MESSINA. 






t 

None. 

A bullock weighs 

Weight about 

Weight aboi^. 

About 3id. 

None. 

About 1/. ster- 

About 3i{c/. 

(alive) about 11 

.38 lbs. English 

14 #7t. average 

sterling per 


ling per lb. 

sterling pgr 


cwt. 

Price O.v. ster- 

price. 

lb. 



lb. 


Average price 

ling. 



, 



about 7l. 15a. 








sterling. 




' 




PALERMO. 

Abou^ A. Gdi 




I. 

4d. sterling 

None. 

About 51. *iA. ster- 

About 2/. 7a. Hd. 

'.Mi. sterling 

None. 

2%d. sterling per 

per lb. 


ling each (the 

sterling the car- 

sterling the car- 

per lb. 


lb. English. 

English. 


carcase). 

case. 

case. 

English- 





GENOA. 
Oxen from IG/. 

From 24a. to 2«.v. 

Prom 4/. to 

Aid. to 43rf. 

None. 

Zd. to Ad- ster- 

Aid. to 5ld. 

None. 

to 20/. sterling 

each sterling. 

7/. 4a. sterling 

sidling per 


ling per lb. 

sterling per 


per head. 


each. 

lb. English. 


English. 

lb. 


CAGLIARI. 
Weight, bullocks 

About 5a. €td. 

Weight about 

Quality in- 

None. 

No price quoted. 

About 

About 

180 to 280 lbs. 

sterling per 

140 lbs. per head. 

nilTereot 


18a. 9d. ster- 

19a. lOcT. • 

English, each. 

head (small). 

Price from 

about 15a. 



ling per 

sterling pej 
OZA lbs. En- 

Value about 

iKA.Urf. to 22T.(ic/. 

sterling per 



03^ lbs. En- 

4/. Gs. 5d. Btcr- 


sterling each. 

93^ lbs. 



glish. 

glish. 

ling per bead. 


English. 






PRICES IN VARIOUS PORTS OF THE MEDITERRANEAN, &C. 


HORNED CATTLE. 

i 

PIGS. 

BEEF. 

MUTTON. 

PORK. 

SHEEP. 

Fresh. 

Salted. 

Fresh. 

Salted. 

CORSICA. 

An ox of about 
200 lbs. English 
weight. 
Value. 31. 12a. 

Weight, 17 lbs. 
English. 
Price, 5a. 7d. 
sterling each. 

Weight, 80 lbs. 

English. 
Price, 30.A. 5</. 
sterliug each. 

About Z^d. 
sterling 

1 per lb. 

None. 

1 

About Z^d. ster- 
ling per lb. 

About Aid. 
sterling 
per lb. 

None. 

TRIESTE. 

Oxen. 

Weight, from 
400 to 4.50 lbs. 
English each. 
Price, about 7/. 
to 71. 10s. per 
head. 

Weight, from 40 
to 43 lbs. EngliNh 
each. 

Price, about ia«. 
sterling per 
head. 

Weight, from'' 
208 to 224 lbs. 
English each. 
Price about 

3/. 12a. sterlmg 
each. 

About 3df. 
sterling per 
lb. English.* 
</ 

Al>out3ir/. 

1 sterliug 
per 1b. 
English. 

About 2d. to 2id. 
sterling per lb. 
English. 

About 3d. to 
sterling 
per lb. 
English. 

About 3d. to 
4d. sterling 
per lb. 
English. 

THE PIR^US. 
Price, C/. 8s. 7d 
sterling each. 
Varying accord- 
ing to quality 
and sixe. 

Hs. 7d. sterling 
each. Varying 
according to 
quality and size. 

2/. 2a. sterling 
each. Varying 
according to 
quality and size. 

2id. sterling 
per Hj. , 
English. 

None. 

2je/. sterling per 
lb. English. 

<■ 

Aid. sterling 
per lb. 
English. 

None. 

( 

MOREA. 
Including Pa- 
tras, Pergos, Ca- 
lamata, Nava- 
rino, and N au- 
pHa. 

From 2/. 3a. Ad, 
to 3/. 12a. 2(f. 
Sterling per 
head. 

Prom 4 a. 4d. to 
7s. 3d. sterliug 
per head. 

1 

From 9 a. 6rf. to 
17s. Ad. sterling 
per head. i 

2d. to 3d. 
sterling 
per lb. 
English. 

Zid. ster- j 
ling per 

English. 1 

lid to 2§d. ster- 
ling per lb. 
English. 

»d. to aid. 

, sterling 
‘per lb. 
EogliiA. 

About 34 
i^erling 
^er lb. 
raglisfa 


{continued) 
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hoiTnxd cattls. 

SHBIP. 

♦ a 

PIGS. { 

BEBP. 

mm 






Balloflk weif^h- 
ing about 560 Ibn. 
Engliih. 
Price, from 

3/. bs. to 31. 14«. 
sterling per 
head. 

Weiglilt, about 
i^lbs. English. 
Price, 5r. 7d. 
sterling per 
head. 1 

Weight, about 
180 lbs. English. 
Price, 33 y. ster- 
ling per head. 

lid. per lb. 
English. 

17*. Ad. 
sterling 
per cwt. 

a 

lid. sterling per 
lb. English: 

• 

l|d. to 2d. 
sterling 
per lb. 
a English. 

2GJ. sterling 
• per Gwt. 


CHAPTER XVIII. 

MISCELLANEOUS STA^'EMEJkTS. 

CqPPER MINES OF CUBA. 

The government, when the mines of Cuba, near Santi^o, were opened by a 
compaify in 1830, exempted the ore from duty for ten years. This exemption 
was extended to 1843, when it ceased. The greater part of the supplies for these 
mines were brought from England. The average produce of the ore is stated to 
bo from 15 to 16 per cent, and the mines, though expensively worked, pay 10 per 
cent to the speculators. 

REMARKS ON THE CENSUS, AND THE IMPORTS AND EXPORTS OF CUBA. 

“ To the official value of exports and imports, add 12^ per cent, to get at the exact 
amount. 

To the number of slave population retumed, add nearly 50 per cent, to get at the 
correct number; that difference being withheld and concealed by many, concei\'ing the 
object of the census to be taxation.” 

The above is extracted from a private letter from one of the first merchants at 
Cuba. Fraud at the custoyis is an hereditary practice at Cuba, inherited from 
Old Spain. 


CUSTOMS AND EXCISE REVENUE OF CUBA. 

1841. Customs, 4,767,399 dollars; Excise, 1,445,407 dollars. Total 6,212,806= 
£1,247,561. 

SPANISH MINES. 

Extract frftm a Letter relative to Mining in Spain. 

‘‘ I have been in this part of Spain (Biscay) for the last six weeks, detained by a ‘ Com- 
pany’ established for the purpose of working tli^ coal-niiues in the province of Biscay ; 
tliere aye no less than four rival companies c>f the same description. A mineral mania 
affiicts the land. Li s^me parts it is the Inercury mania, in some the silver mania ; some 
are copper mad, while others are coal mad. Some, unfortunately, are furious with a mad 
attack on all the precious as well as the baser metals at once. Each one builds his ‘ chAteau 
en Espagpie’ with the enormous wealth ho imagines he shall dig ready coined out of die 
convulsed state of his native mountains. ^ 

“ On my arrival here the ‘ Company’ was most impatient to have a coal-mine opened, 
and they pointed out a spot close to the town and the river, which they gravely assured me 
was the most convenient, ‘ because the coal could be consumed or exported without expense 
<^f carriage.’ • 
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I had no little difficulty in persuading these good folks that the first thing to be done 
was to ascertain if coal existed in this favourite spot. They were stupified, and realW 
looked so, to hear that coals could not always be found by going deep^. It required little 
search to convince mq that no coal seams existed near the town, and, after six wefks’ hard 
riding in every direction, I am persuaded that no coal measures exist in imy part of the 
province -of Biscay. If such were the case, the coal would have been found long ago. 
The mountains ha\>e been'tumed from 'iheir foundations — the strata lies at an angle of 60 
to 80 degrees with the horizon, and from natural as well as artificial causes is laid bare in 
so many places^ that an exact knowledge of its sectional composition is easy to ascertain. 
For the same reason 1 am inclined to tli:uk that no coal will be found to any remaikable 
extent either in the province of Santander or 'Jie four Basque provinces, though 1 should 
not be surprised if good coals were to be found south of Austurias, that is in the flat 
country between Oviedo and Madrid. Austurias abounds ^ith good coal, hut to what 
extent there are no data to establish, as no surveys have been made. The measures 
hitherto discovered are from thirty to forty miles from the coast, ii; a mountmnpus country. 

“ The scams lie at an angle generally of 80 degrees. The expenses of getting, with 
interest of capital, &c., unde^ the most favoui-able circumstances the proprietor can expect, 
will not be less than 9s. per ton — add 8^. per ton for carriage, &c., to the coast, and the 
cost price will be 17^. per ton. This is by no means an exaggerated calculation, for the 
Austurian coals are selling in Bilboa at 28^. per ton. — the ship-carriage is not more than 
5«. per ton, yet tb^* Austurian colliers complain that they are losing money, ietnd ;t is a fact^ 
that they are by no means in a prosperous state. 

“ The duty on English coals is — in Spanish vessels 9s. 8<f. — Englisii vessels 12s. 8cf. 
per ton, 24001bs. Even with these heavy duties English coals will continue to be sent to 
some of the Spanish ports. Besides coals, there is plenty of good iron ores — the country, 
frx>m its mountainous formation, furnishes numerous waterfalls— the population is great, 
and the character of the people is quiet and laborious ; with so many favourable elements, I 
imagine the Austurians will one day, and not long, be one of the most important provinegs 
of Spain. The consumption of coals in Spain up to this period, is exceedingly limited — 
charcoal is the only combustible, except in kitchens, where wood is generally used. 

“ The peroxide of iron, a mineral very rich and of excellent quality, abounds in all the 
northern provinces, particularly in the neighbourhood of Bilboa. There are also numerous 
small forges for the making of iron, which is done on what is called the Catalan system, 
no doubt the piimitive plan first adopted in half-savage life. The quantity of bar iron 
made in Biscay varies very little, and amounts annually to about 90,000 quintals of 
155lbs. per quintal, say 6200 tons. Spanish bar iron sells here, from 20/. to 27/. per ton. 
English bar iron, of same dimensions, from 18/. to 25/. per ton. Spanish quality is softer, 
with a longer fibre than the English, owing to its fabrication with charcoal. The quantity 
of pig and bar iron imported here from England has very much increased, and is increasing. 
If iron works are established in Austurias, of ^vhich there is more than a probability, 
English iron will be shut out, if the present high duties are continued.’’ 

AGRICULTURE OF BISCAY. 

Extract from a letter written from Bilboa on that subject. 

“ Several com-raills have been erected, and others are erecting, both in this province, 
the province of Santander, and Old Castile, for making flour for exportation to the Ha- 
vaniia. The principal port of shipment is Santander, but preparations are making for 
shipping large quantities from Bilboa. 

The present price of good Old Castile wheat, on board at the port, is 40 reals the 
fanega of ^Ibs., or 43s. the quarter ; the freight to London would be 6if. per quarter. 

“ This same wheat costs at, or between Valladolid and Burgos, 24 to 26 reals Ae 
fanega, or 26s. the quarter ; the carriage absorbs this immense diflerence. The Basque 
provinces do not grow sufficient wheat for their own consumption, though Aere is no l^k 
of good strong land to produce a considerable surplus for exportation. The causes of this 
are various. The civil war was one cause ; it has ceased, ana I have observed in my geolo- 
gical excursions, that more land is getting into work ; the princip^ cause is Ae bad 
system of cultivation — or rather, perhaps, the want of capital. The plough, and all other 
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improved implements may be said to be unknown : it is all band cultivation. From one 
to ft>ur acres is the size of the farms ; just sufiBicient for a man and his wife, and family to 
cultivate. • ^ 

** Cultivated land near the high road is worth from 30Z. to 50/. per acre. High un- 
cultiv{i!ted land^is worth very little. * 

“ A Welch farmer has come out with his family and purchased 150 acres of land at 1/. 
per acre within 2 miles of Bilboa, and close to a gOod road. He assures me he shall be 
able to get a produce of 20 to 1. Farms in no part of the north of Spain or provinces 
adjacent pay more than l-j^ to 2J per cent, though lands have comparatively no burdens, 
and the purchase so low — ^fault of an unproductive culture. In Old Castile farms are 
larger, but for want of manure, land seldoili or never produces' three crops in five years,” 

CULTIVATION IN PORTO RICO. 

The southern parj ol* the island is generally under sugar plantation.^ Most 
other parts of the island are under a mixed cultivation of sugar, coffee, field 
rice^ maize, plantains, tobacco, and pasture. ^ 

Artificial irrigation is not practised ; but notwithstanding the drought which 
prevails in the south, sufficient W'ater for nourishing the canc is obtained at about 
* .two feet below the surface. 

Thcf average produce of sugar, per English acre, for the whole of Porto Rico, 
is estimated by Fiinter at 30 cwt. , 

The coffee cultivation belongs chiefly to small proprietors. The coffee-trees 
grow to a great height, and yield from 15 to 40 lbs. each. Most of the poorest 
families have from 15 to 30 trees. In the forest coffee-trees grow in the wild state, 
laden with berries. The free labourers bring each, during the harvest, to market, 
parcels of from 40 lbs. to a quintal of coffee, as well as the surplus of all their 
crops in exchange for articles of clothing and various articles of necessity 
or commerce. On the large estates coffee is cultivated by slaves. The plants 
are kept low by pruning ; the annual produce is said to be little more than a 
pound for each plant. Tobacco is only cultivated by free labour. 

The grazing lands on th^ north and north-east of the island are extensive, 
and large herds of horn*^d cattle pasture on them. Sheep do not thrive well in 
Porto Rico. 

CULTIVATION IN THE PHILIPPINES. 

Comparative Statement of Annual Cost and Proceeds of 5 Cabalitas of Land 
sowed with 5 Measures of Indigc\ Seed, in the Province of La Pampagna. 

dlrs. r. m. 

For ploughing the land once in 5 days . . • .12 0 

For haaVowing once, sowing and covering the same ..053 

Expenses of fencing in the same 110 6 

For 5 measures of seed . ' . » 14 6 

For making 2 harrows, and fixing the same . . .16 0 

Expenses of workmen, and 25 vats for preparing the same ^910 

Expenses of overseer * 3 7 3 

For 10 measures of lime . . . . . ^.2^0 

For baskets, stretchers, &c., to diy the same . . .040 

Expenses of attending vats 3 10 


Total cost 


. 35 3 6 
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Comparative Statement of 2 Cabalitas of Land^ sowed with 1 Measure of Rice ; 
that is, of Cost and Proceeds in the Province of La Pampagna ; viz., * 

' *'dlrs. r. m. 

For plougliiug the land twice in two days • . . 1 0 0*^ « 

For narrowing ditto twice in two days, and sowing • 1 rl 0 ' 

For fencing ^ ditto . . . . . .206 

For reai^ing * ditto, with 10 persons . . ..206 

For thr^hing and cleaning 10 measures • . .220 

« 

Total cost ^ * t • • • ..840 

Comparative Statement of the Annual Cost and Proceeds of a Cabalita of 
Land, planted with Sugar-cane, 'in the Province dt La Pampagna’; viz.. 


airs. r. ^ m 

For plougliing the land six times . . . * 14 0 

For harrowing ditto ^ three times . . . 0 6 0 

For inclosing the same in a ivicker fence, stakes, &c. 4 0 '9 

For 4000 sprouts for planting, digging holes, &c. * . 17 6 

For repairing fences and weeding . . . 0 6 0 

For 14 sugar-moulds . . . . 2 6 0 

For exfJStises'bf manufacturing 14 loaves of sugar . 12 0 (J 


Total coit . . . . . . 23 5 3 


General Statement of the Sales, Expenses, and Proceeds of the Tobacco Monopoly from 
1782, when it commenced, till the Year 1809 inclusive. * 


YEARS. 

Sales. 

Expenses. 

Proceeds. 


dnilars. 

dollars. 

dollars. 

1785 

379,229 

1.51,710 

227,519 

1795 

545,fr27 

222,530 

.322,497 

1799 

981.250 

.522, .592 

458.658 

1800 , 

879,884 

.363, 48.3 

516,401 

1801 

1,051,160 

4.31,125 

620,035 

1809 

957,894 

4.51,140 

500,754 


The total value of sales during the years 1782 to 1809 inclusive, amounted to 
19,106,379 dollars. 

dollars. 

Tlie expenses , . . , . ^ ^ 9,049,573 

The net proceeds to .....] 0,056,806 
The amoimt remitted to Spain . . . 1,971,695 

Expended on public w^orks . . . . 345,261 

Paid into the Manilla treasury . , . 7,013,904 

We have no later accounts ; further than thaf the expenses hear even a greater pro- 
portion to the proceeds than as above stated. 
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SECTION- XV. 

P0E,1?UGAL. 


CHAPTER I. 

POSITION A;ID natural resources of PORTUGAL. 

The positjjion of Portugal is, perhaps, superior to that of Spain ; and in point 
of situation, exceedingly inconvenient to the latter ; the principal rivers of which, 
find their way iS the sea, only through the former. The physical aspect of Por- 
tugal, closely resembles that of Spain. The mountains, like the rivers, of the 
one, intersecting the other kingdom. The prevailing features that present them- 
selves are, a sea coast occasionally irregular, but not deeply indented ; rivers, 
mountains, and rich valleys ; two great plains, one south of the Douro, the other 
south of the Tagus : luxuriant vegetation ; the most slovenly husbandry ; dirty 
habitations ; scarcely any roads, and generally a naturally rich soil, and pic- 
turesque country. 

The soil of Portugal yields (or should yield) all the productions common to 
France and Spain. It is admirably adapted for the growth of the best vines, 
which form the principal branch of agricultural industry ; wheat, maize, and other 
grains, grow in the greatest perfection ; yet the inhabitants have for centuries 
depended chiefly on other countries for bread. Although equally rich in mine- 
rals as Spain, scarcely any mines are worked. The salt of St. Ubes (exported in 
such great quantities) must be considered, in rejpect to labour, as manufactured 
by the sun. The Tagus, Douro, and other rivers of Portugal, open a most 
important, inland navigation, susceptible of improvement by the formation of 
roads and canals^ neither of which can scarcely be said to exist. The harbours 
are few, and have sand-bars at their entr&nces, which render tbem intricate. 
Lisbon^ however, wbjch is cominodio'us* and safe, will admit the largest ships. 
Oporto has water over the bar, for vessels of 300 to 400 tons ; the other 
harbours are Vianna, Aveiro, Figueira, Setubal or St. Ubes, Faro, Lajos, and 
Tavira. 

The Madeiras and Azores are important, as producing in great abundance, 
grapes, oranges, .and other fruits ; and having harbours, or rather shelter for 
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shipping. The Cape Verd islands, Mosambique, and Angola; the small settle- 
ments of Goa, Macao, &c. in the east, are considered at present^ as of little height 
to Portugal. ' , ^ 

Portugal has lost her vast dominions in the western world j bqt her natural 
resources, and t]ie colonies she stjll retmns, leaves her in possession of all the 
elements necessary for agsdn becoming a great commercial nation. 


Akba, Fopabition,^&c. of Portug^al. 


PROVINCES, &e. 


Batramadura 

Botre Dueroet Minbu 

Tnu-loa Montea. 

Biera 

Alemtejo 

Algarvea 

Total 

Madeira Men 

MoMtnbique, Gape Vord lalefl, Ac.. 

Axorea . •> •• 

: poaaeaaiona 

Grand total 


SUPERFICIES. ^ 

« 

PopnlalioD 

iu 

1798. 

r 

‘chief towns. 

« ♦ 
f 

Population 

of 

Chief Towna, 
1798. 

ENGLISH 

•S8 

n 

Kile*. * 

Stfttuto 

Acref. 

9,855 

5,450,880 

883 

826,680 

Lisbon 

239,872 

3,490 

i;927,040 

221 

907.905 

Oporto 

80 000 

5,450 

3,007.760 

455 

e 318,005 

Braga 

14,428 

8,725 

4,994,600 

753 

1,121,595 

Coimbra 

15,210 

10,575 

5,848,320 

883 

380,480 

(Miranda « 

500 

2,780 

1,530,000 

232 

127,015 

Faro 

10,000 

40A75 

22,704,000 

3437 

3,683,000 




*• 


100,000 

Madeira 



.. *. 

.... 

140,000 

Mosambique 


«... 


1 .... 

190,800 

Angra 

lo.noo 

.... 

.... 

.... 

390,000 

Goa 

24,000 

.... 


— 

4,500,800 


1 


Mr. McCulloch states the population of Portugal in 1838, to be 3,549,42(/; 
no doubt from the authority which he considered the best. The “ Annuaire 
Historique Universelle,'^ Paris, for 1842, states the population of Portugal at 
3,224,174 inhabitants. We, however, from all the accounts transmitted to us, 
are led to conclude that the present number of inhabitants does not amount to 
three millions ; and that the population of the chief towns does not probably 
exceed the above statement for 1798. 

The Portuguese fleet consists only of 2 ships o^ the,Une, 4 frigates, and six 
gun-brigs. The regular army is stated to consist of a total force of 26,418. 

Government of Portugal. — Portugal, after the decline of the feudal 
authorities, and her subjugation lender Philip IL, became an absolute arbitrary 
government* The tryanny of the monarchy^ and the most corrupt intrigues, havQ, 
long over-ruled all other considerations and interests. The Marquis of Pombal 
chiefly, and a few others, who held places in the ministry, endeavoured, with 
partial success, to rescue the kingddm from tyranny and degradation. Corrup- 
tion, however, prevailed; justice was* polluted. The judges, with wretched 
salaries, were influenced by bribery ; and, the nobles, who are divided into two 
branches, the Titulados and the Hidalgos, held the peasantry in slavish sub- 
jection. 

This shameful state of misgovemment and injustice continued until the 
French, under the empire, entered the country, and until the ,Braganzai» family 
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IMPORTS. 


H .iberdashery & 
hardwares. . . . 


Drugs and per- 
fumes 

Crystals 

Jewellery and 
clocks 

Provisions 

Iron .* 

Paper * 

Silk, raw 

Wine and spirits 


Countries Whence chiefly Imported. 

r England 14,928| 

ignited States 14,ri32 


aS r'dhnce , 


)0.4R8 

G.OlO 


j H tinse Towns . . 

L China 4,080l 

^ r China 12,32B 

• J Spain 5,3H0 

arsiao \ France 2,888 

L England 2,408 

(England 10,ri.% 

22,440 < France 7,424 

( ilanse Towns 3,002 

( Hanne Towns 8,510 



18,920 I Prance 2,5 A 

( United Stall's 7,(ilo 

13,300-! England a 1,572 

( France : . . 800| ^ 

io.,„05 England 9,.^^K) ^'nflv.o 

1,5921^""^®- 

( China 7,600 

J1,C40 ) 


EXPORTS. 


Abaca / raw .... 
( Hemp) \ cordage 


^ountries whither chiefly Exported. 

(United States 77,800 

04,900 ) England 20,400 

18,800 1 Hunse Towns 2,520 

(. Sp«.jp and Portugal .... 2, “ 

fEngia 


Tobacco cigars.. G.1,040 

1 

. Lleaf... 


England 46,520 

Spain and Portngal 7,200 

Denmark and SwedcA.. 3,760 
\Netherl^dB and Bel- 

* ginm.7. 3,640 

^Haiise Towns 2,600 

33,520 Spain 33,520 

(I'nih'd States* 32,06» 


Indig# . 


Provisions.. 


I England 1,028 

( France 424 

7 600/*'*“"® ^»**“** 

7.0U0 1 States 2,680 

c France 3,092 

C,7C0 1 Spain 1,800 

( Hause Towns t.... 840 

( China 8K,4oO 


Cotton 

Rice 

Leather . . .t 


Ifi'‘e*«od 9,760 

53,.1K4< y 

L China 2, .520 

f Spain and Portugal 10,120 

18,9 10 -{ England 4,600 

I China 3,560 

>-'o * ExglHud 13,720 

I Prance A.. 4,600 

17,812 Spain ' 17,080 


1,960 


' \ Englaiid 


Dyewoods 


England . 


Other articldk . . 233,464 J 


Specie 83,616 


If uited S tates 28. 1 60 

Spain 20,080 

France 17,240 

Hansc Towns 9.800 

Other countries .5,504 

England 52,220| 

United States 31,396 


1 •> nutt / pain ,5,.560 

XKiigland 4,840 

( England 5,880 

12.808 J Spain and Portugal 2,360 

I ('lima 2,240 

I Rum la.wofp".''"''* 




61,280: Straw hats and > 


Mother of pearl.. 
Opium.. 

Tortoiseshell ...« 

Miscellaneous ' 
articles 


Specie . 


I llniteil Spates 1,600 

K 0*20 { England 7,400 

6 056 i England 5,092 

? U nited States 1 ,048 

5,896^ England 1,776 

i^Spaiii and Portugal .... 1,492 

10.708 { 

(Spain 8,450 

ir nniJ England 0,680 

1C,j 04^ IJuited Slates 1,152 

t France...... 216 


It apixjars, by the above tables, that, at present, England enjoys nearly half of the trade 
of Manilla. Four-fifths of the total value of tissues of all kinds furnished to Manilla, came 
from England. Tlie value of these imported from France amounted to 18,000/., being 
tissues of cotton and of silk, which is a larger sum than that in the preceding years. 

The chief reason of the small amount of traffic carried on between Manilla and France, 
is that this port of the Philippine Islands only exports such articles as sugar, coffee, dye- 
woods, indigo, &c., with which France is chiefly provided by her colonics and America. 

Tlie value of articles imported into Manilla from America, has nearly doubled since 1838, 
and is ten times what it was in 1837. This is owing partly to the Anglo-Chinese crisis, 
and partly to the disrepute into wliich American paper has fallen, whereby that country is 
forced to export a larger quantity of merchandize to Manilla. The value of articles im- 
ported into Manilla from China, wliich amomited in 1840 to 145,760/., in general only 
amounts to from 28,000/. to 32,000/. * 

The trade between Manilla and Sydne}^has increased considerably. During the three 
, first months of 1841, more than 25 vessels from New Holland entered at Manilla. The 
vessels from Sydney generally arrive in ballast, to obtain freight for England. 
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Titi': following- were ilio Averngc Prices of Colonial Produce at Manilla, during the last 

Six Months of 1840. c 


A R T I c h K 


Abaca 

Corn 


CufTce, first (quality . . . .^ 


seuoud ditto 




CiRara ^ 


Wax 



do. 

cloaiied 


llidi!8, bufialo, diiuii 


difco, HulU'il 


ditti>, tauned 

— — fiV _ . . . - 

. 4\ 

Abaca cordage 


Kbotiy 


TortoiKf^iiliell 


Koatta 



Prices. | 

f 

ARTICLES. 

, Prices. 

fr. 

CtH. 



fr. 

sets. 

24 

44 

HfllothiirioTiH 

piCfll 

201 

26 

40 

25 1 

Cocoa*iiut oil 

. ..tin'ajat 

2K 

75 

60 

50 

Indigo, firat quality 

..quintal 

402 

50 

60 

0 



345 

0 

72 


liquid (tiiitari'uti) 

. . . tinajal 

25 

87 

37 

il 

Mother>of-]^arl 

....pic<il 

69 

0 

1 


Swallows* nests 




207 

& 

Gold dust 


5 


24 

44 

r.ice, paddy 

..cabant 

0 

31 

SO 

25 

ground 


\ 4 

*•11 

21 

50 

Rum 


5 ^ 

al 

23 

0, 

Sulphur 


23 

0 

37 

37 

Cotton sail cloths .9. ...piece of 40 rarest 

' 51 

75 

40 

0 

Sugar, firiit quality 


34 

50 

37 

37 

second ditto 


25 

12 

5 

75 

third ditto 


r 23 

0 

40 

its 

fourth ditto 


20 

12 

•V3 

12 






^ Picol, equal to 63 kilogrammes 250. 
t Tinaja, „ 31 Vilogramtuea 100. 

t Cabau, ,, 60 kilogriimmeH. 

$ Vare, „ otuet. 8-17. '* 


Navigation of the Philippines in 1842, from a Return made hy tlie Frcncli^Consul ax 
Manilla to the Minister for Foi-eig-n Affairs, Paris. •- 


COUNTRY FROM WHENCE COME, 

AND 

COUNTRY OF DESTINATION. 

INWARD. 

0 U T W A R I). 

TOTAL. 

1 

Vet'S*, Is. j 

! Tonnage. 

1 Vt'ssels. 

Tonnage. 

Vessels. 

Tonnajn. 





10 ro) 




.11 

17 

12 

6 


1 60 

4,662 

9,7J>H 





1 


ti+iw 



1 U' 

‘■ft 

11,500 

Spain 


' a* 


li 

Kiigliind 


1 J 


LU 

0*2*12 

Netlierlnnd ludi^*s «... 

4 


n 




Soiilon Istc's.... 

3 






N ow Zt'aland 

** 1 
3 





i’.rio 

'I’lit* Cape. 


1 f 1 itG 

" O 



Mexico. 

2 

G8l 



* 


SaTulwir.li IaIp.s .................. 

2 


* • *• 

* * • ' 1 



Relgiuni.. 

369 

J j 


\ 

673 


.... 


' 1 

2.»J j 


2.4.'i 

Total 1 

119 

46,809 

162 i 

.'>0,2-20 1 

.111 

97.095 


Of the shipping engaged in the total, and inward anil outward navigation, the English 
pi-oportioii was yf),Si9 tons ; the 8])aiijsh, 25,018 tons; the American, 19,692 tons ; the 
Chinese, »‘l,77l tons. 

Two Frencli vessels, one from Batavia, the other from Singapore, entered Manilla 
during the second half year. The last cleared out for China. 


Impouts and Exports of the Philijipincs during the Year 1 842. 


COUNTRIES. 

Imports. 

Exports. 

TOTA L. 


francs. 

francs. 

5.099.000 

4.772.000 

4.422.000 
.5,3-23.000 

1.404.000 

2.546.000 

francs. 

12,565,000 

7.926.000 

7.1 16.000 






* 1^*1 H 1 

English Indies 



Australia (Sydney) 

480,000 

3,026,060 

1,886,000 

1,070,000 

686,000 

63.5.000 

610.000 

188,000 

189,000 

162,000 

40,000 

Chili . • V. 

1 fwv\ 

.... 

Sou Ion Tales 

d ^ Ann 

69,000 

409,000 

N etberland Ind ics 

Prance 1 

226,000 

cm 

Cape of Good Hope 

Belgium ............... 

*>i UjUUU 

143 000 

188,000 

Sandwich Isles. 

12g!000 

'■Ml imn 

Hanse Towns 



.... 

40,000 

Total, francs.,.. 
£ Sterling 

22,502,000 

900,060 

24,3.54,000 

974,160 

46,8.56,000 

1,874,140 


TRADE OF THE PHILIPPINES. 
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The principal articles of this trade -were : 

« IMPORTS. Cuuntries whcBce chiefly Imported. 

francs. ^ traitciu 

'iMuea of cot- > \ United States 1,«23.000 

t England 4?4,000 

con. r»w^. . . > ^ Singapore 27f>,0«0 

• . (England 1,701.000 

- ditto, others. .2,^0,000 4 Singapore • 090,000 

(China .m,000 

- ditto cAm > f EoRland 580,000 

iJfvna* { 1,362,000 4 Singapore .510,000 

^ ^ — ^France 2a8,i 

6,214,000 

(China 27.3,000; 

- others . 612 000 < 115,ooo 

Singapore 103,000 

C France 50,000 

f Spain 267,000 

’rorisions...... 061, 000 < Soiilon Isles 206,000 

, • V. China ♦ 91,000 

farine articles. 093.000'\ on-rnnA 

Vine & drink- States 

ables A . 4(:8,U00 389,000 

Wcelain and > i_ 5 England 04,000 

crystals . . . . } ^oI.OOO J 

lard ware . . . .a . 278,000 { 

{ Singapore 80.000 

*aper. br>oka.... 180,000 China.. OK.OOO 

4etala 148,000 Kngland. 37,000 

■e« 141,000 China f 141,000 

>ruga and Medi- 
cines .... 123 000 Unitt^ States 40,000 

fother-uf^arl. 101.000 Sandwich Isles 88,000 

r Mexico 1 ,886,000 

pecie. in pre- Valparaiso I, 024,000 

ciou. K 

L United States 1*23,000 


ferchandixes ^ 


( Ktiglaiul . . 


3,063,000 


intrepotaild ( S»y‘^7,000 { United States ......... li»5oi«00! 


not named. . ) 


(China 441,000 


EXPORT.S. 

francs. 


Sugar 5,( 


Country of Destination. 

francs. 

Sydney 1,501,000 

Knglaial 1,. 338,000 

,069,000 < 812,000 

1 Wonibay 730,000 


n 


Spain . 


220,0t'0 


. 4 

— cigars 


InMgo.. 


. . . . Cape 122,000 

lobacc^i, m • .» 

leaves 2,522,000 Spain 2, .522, 000 

r England 48.5’n(i0 

1 23'iOnfi^ Nerlu-rlanil Indies 238,000 

’ * ■’ S Kiiclish Indies 192,000 

Abaca, and cord- * 1«9,000 

.Be or .b.c...*,*»,oo»{ I'"-- 

{ England 538,000 

China 45.5,000 

Spain 173,000 

Cnited States ^... ]67,oi)0 

f lliiiteJ States 218,000 

Coffee..,,...... 694,000^ Flugland 212,000 

Sydney and Siugat.oru. 180,000 

Nests ofa swal- 
lowr*, andbolu- gp 

tliiiriniis 189,000 China 407,000 

Cold-dust 121,000 China 42], 000 

Uico 3.50,000 China 348,000 

Cotton.! .3.3U,0';:> China 317,000 

1 England..- 87,0ii0 


I) ye woods 20n,ooo 


( (Uiiiia 69,000 


»“>«“ “»•»»» j Thin.!'*::::;;:::::::;: 

Cotton tissues... 248,000 Netherlaiid Indies 103,000 

VVorki^iu straw. 215,000 English colonies 140.000 

Canes 213.000 Spain 205,000 

Molher-of-puarl. 159,000 England 1 .51,000 

Wood for build- 
ing.. 132,000 China 90,000 

r^Cbiua 1,011,000 

Specie l,3l2,000-< Spain 150,000 

(Singapore 115,000 

Merchandizes 5 [ Spain 1,991,000 

5 li'‘‘7 aim * Engli 


not named 
taken from i 
entrepot ) 


5,697,000 


England . 


.1,0(>0,00G 


United States 1,1 12,000 


(China. 


400,000 


France imported into Manilla, during the Year 1841, to the value of (J 10,000 francs; 

viz., 


Tissues of cotton, caiubayas 

francs. 

. 231,000 

— others ..... 

. . 1 7,000 

of wool ..... 

3o,000 

of silk • . 

. . 15,000 

Porcelain ....... 

53,000 

Wines and other drinkables . 

. B 45,000 

Glassware and er}'s tills .... 

. 34, ()()() 

Mercery and pcrfuiiiery 

. . 25,000 

Furniture . . • . - » • 

. 25,0(X) 

Books and paper .... 

. . 23,0(K) 

Horology . . ^ . 

14,000 

Drugs ...... 

. . 14,000 

O^Jier articles ..... 

81,000 

Total , •• • 

. . 610,000 


Mngland . — ^Tlie "British direct trade with Manilla, was equal to one-fourlh of 
the whole trade. , 

Tissues, particularly those of cotton, chiefly handkerchiefs, called cam 
bayas, an article greatly consumed in the Philippine Isle compose the greater 
parf of the English imports ; and sugar and indigo formed the exports from 
•Manilla. • 
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The direct trade of England with Manilla, has decreased in 1842; but the 
trade between Manilla and the English colonics of India and Australia, Has 

® I * 

rapidly increased. ^ ^ 

The value of the interchange between Manilla and these possessions, consti- 
tuted in 1842, qne-sixth part of Ahe whole trade of Manilla, and amounted to 
7,500,000 francs, or £350,000 sterlfng. 

The sole tvade between Sydney (Australia), and the capital of the Philippine 
Isles, which began only in 1839, for it d,j|iuot exist in 1838, amounted in 1842 
in value to more than 3,000,000 of francs, or *120,000/. sterling. The imports 
from Sydney to Manilla have bj, inconsiderable, consisting chiefly of marine 
stores. Sugar, and various other products constitute the exports from Manilla to 
Sydney. • 

The trade between the English possessions of India, and in particdlar Bom- 
bay and Singapore, with the Philippine Isles, wh\ch in 1842 employed 26,000 
tons of shipping which carried to and from Manilla to tlie value of 4,500,000 
francs or 1,800,000/. sterling. A great part of the imports from India consisted of 
opium in transit through Manilla tp China. 

The trade of the United States with the Philippines was equal to one-sixth 
part of the interchange between the latter and all other countries. The imports 

from the United States to the value of 120,000/. in 1842, consisted in cotton 

* 

tissues, raw, and some marine store.s. The American navfil rendezvous Jn the 
Polynesian seas is generally at Manilla. \ 

The coarse domestic or cotton manufactures of the United States now coni? 
pete successfully wdth those of England. The American vessels take nearly alU 
in return from Manilla, Abaca (Manilla hemp), cordage, and a considerable 
quantity of sugar. In all, in 1842, to the value of nearly 5,000,000 francs or 
200,000/. sterling. , 

The trade between the Philippines and China amounted in 1842 to the value 
of 180,000/. sterling. The exports consist of indigo, gold dust, provisions, 
cotton, wood, ^c. The imports from China consist of specie, tea, and tissues. 
The trade lias nearly doubled since 1840. At tlie present time building wood, 
the growth of the Philippine Isles is exported to Hong-Kong; to which, it is- 
expected that an export will follow of the coffee, cigars, sugar, and rum of 
Manilla. t 

The navigation between Manilla and China employed in 1842, 35,00Q tons 
of shipping, more than one-third of the 'total navigation. t* 

The direct trade betw een Spain and the Philippines ranges under that of the 
fifth in the scale of the trade between Manilla and qther countries. Spanish 
ships however import ^largely from England, as they enjoy superior privileges, in 
the Philippines, to the British flag. 
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Foreign and Colonial Merchandize Imported into the United Kingdom from the 
. Philippine Islands. 


articles. 

Ifl31 

1832 

1833 

1834 

1335 

1830 

1837 

18.38 

1839 

1840 

1841 

1842 

CafiU liV^ea K)s. 

34,3i76 

74,282 

281,207 

141,029 

246,485 

115,32.3 

31,034 

21,30.3 

123,445 

84,721 

17^008 

180,904 

Coffee do. 

13,080 

27,578 

481 

« . 

34,019 

5,800 

29,980 

1.950 





Hats, straw . . . .number 



. . 

.. 

2,214 

l',824 

. . 

5,«2 

2,708 

2,902 

3,208 


Hemp, undressed . .cwt. 


5.834 

scsSI 


9.534 

%[t77 

1,845 

23,411 

28,711 

15,431 

10,789 

5,.540 

Hides, untanned ...do. 

5 



0,718 

8.070 

1,021 

5,533 

6.079 

0,880 

1,582 

.5,790 

0,118 

ludigo lbs. 

8_S^ 


21,824 

28,831 

33,351 

217 

22,624 

.52,940 

124,595 

39,187 

50,747 

20,490 

Pepper .. ....i 

r2fS477 

21,005 

. . 

. . 

11,761 

. . 


53 


• 



Rice cwt. 

, , 

2 

303 

187 

. . 

• 1 

, , 


039 



493 

— intlie busk.. bushels 


.. 

2,372 

.. 


.. 




122 



Rhubarb lbs* 

, , 




.f 

, . 

, , 




8,349 


Silk, raw and waste 




•a 









Skins, deer, und^ssed 


i 


2r>,3.*13 

3,335 

*’■’1 

4,028 

7.51 

1,521 

507 

10,108 


number 

.. 

’•lh02 

2,281 

5,243 

.. 

. , 

. , 


.. 


4,5.33 


Spirits, rnm.. proof grals. 

0,132 

. . 

1 

. . 


4,002 

109 

448 

11,10.5 


, , 

.3,410 

Sugar, unrefiDeff...cwt. 

39,348 

» 28,92^ 

32.531 

22,14.5 

47,000 

27,141 

49,118 

114..5.57 

144,109 

09,981 

1.33,482 

03.4(;4 

Tea Alba. 

. . 

.. 

. . 

15 

119 

24 

114 

282 

8S7 

530 

12,199 

12,149 

Tobacco, unman ufac- 






s 







fared .....do. 

.. 

•• 


.. 

,, 

.. 


•87,025 

114 




manufactureJ, and 













snuff. do. 

lA^o 

f^i 


1.714 

10,288 

11,857 

2,410 

11,909 

2,249 

3,902 

5.5,598 

109,77.5 

Wool, cotton do. 

8,420 

40,879 

37.0 V 

3,8H6 

39,975 

233,031 

202,70.3 

22,218 

24,010 

6,982 


21,019 

Wine of all sorts, .gals. 

19 

.Vi 

4! 

1,071 

421 

• • 

210 

1 202' 71 

102 

*384 

20 


British and Irisfp Produce and Manufactures Exported from the United Kingdom to the 

Philippine Islarftls. 



1831 

1832 

i 

1 1833 

1831 

1835 

1830 

A RTIC L ES. 


l)e- 


I)e- 1 


Di- 


De- 

1 

Dc- 


De- 


Quan- 

dared 

Quan- 

dared ’ 

Quan- 

dared 

Quan- 

dared 

Quan- ' 

dared 

QuAn- 

dared 

• 

tities. 

Value. 

tities. 

Value. 

tities. 

Value. 

tities. 

Value. 

tities 

Value. 

tities. 

Value. 



£ 


£ 


dS 


£ 


£ 


£ 

Apparel, slops, and 
baberdasherv . •>£ 
Arms aud ammu- 


10 


25 

•• 

160 


85 

•• 

8 

1 .. 

150 

1 

tiition £ 

Bacon aud hams 

•• 

IS 


30 


88 


29 

•• 

lUO 



cwt. 



10 

25 

3 

9 

2H 

05 

15 

4b 

19 

57 

Beef aud pork 













barrels 


,, 






. . 

50 

100 



Beer and ale... tuns. 

3 

50 

18 

227 

10 

280 

12 

243 

25 

471 

JO 

ISO 

Books, printed, .cwt. 
Brass and copper 

2 

35 

•• 

•• 


•• 

1 

20 


•• 

3 

101 

manufactures ..do. 



544 

2,281 

180 

835 



015 

3,034 

429 

2,100 

Butter and cheese 



• 










d'l. 

3 


20 

80 

7 

28 

3 

10 

7 

25 

4 

12 

Coals, culm, and 













cinders tons 


, , 



198 

190 

10 

5 

201 

120 



Cordage cwt. 

Cotton mautifac- 

•• 

•• 

40 

100 

•• 


Oil 

850 

352 

417 



turi's yds. 

1,1 32, .583 

33,039 

2,100,177 

72,000 

2,812,719 

87,807 

1,794,438 

54 , 0.53 

2,058,917 

03,395 

1,097,170 

44,110 

— smalt wares 

— twist and yarn 

13 

• 

•* 

455 

5f0 


1,146 

1,115 


4.50 

** 

15 



lbs. 

18.800 

1.790 



7,<100 

20,300 





.Earthenware, of all 












sorts pcs. 

Glass, entered by 

J 0,001) 

180 

25,890 

440 

» .. 


103,200 

1,031 

710 

43,000 

380 

405 

1,009 

35,512 

100 

380 

weight cwt. 

2!» 

394 

211 

409 

311 

341 

207 

324 

— ditto ai value . . £ 
Hardware undent* 


*• 






5!5 

259 

15 

2,297 

52 


lery cwt. 

12 

182 

208 

1,200 

163 

0 1,303 


370 

Hats, beaver and 
felt. doz. 



9 

00 

• a ® 

44 

1 

18 

137 

11 

74 

14 

40 

Iran and steel. 

j 







1 





wrought and uii- 
wroiight tons 

100 

675 

404 

3,808 

009 

4,883 

106 

2,605 

740 

5,808 

31 

645 

Lead and shot ..do. 
Leather, wrought 

•• 


53 

479 

1 

H 

1 

10 

0 




aud uawroiight 








00 





lbs. 

, , 


, , 

.. 


• • 



1 ^ ■' 



Linen manufac- 










1,109 



tures yards. 

4,512 

027 

15,850 

1,225 

.. 

.. 

2,128 

100 

20,577 



Machinery aud 
mill work £i 


130 


• « 


4,100 

.. 

1,000 

.. 

1,500 


1,600 


( continued) 
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183f 

1232 

1833 

1834 

1835 

1836 

t 

ARTIC LES. 


De- 




De- 


De. 

r 



De- 


Quan- 

dared 

Quan- 

titles. 



dared 

Quan- 

clured 

Qdan- 

dared 

Quan- 

dared 


titles.. 

Value 



Value 

. titles. 

Value 

titius. 

Value. 


Value. 



■‘■"if 


^^9 

imiii 

£ 


£ 


f 

1 

sff 

Painters* c(f!onrs ..j 

* ■ 



40 


I 

J 

238 


41 



Plate, jewellery. 










34 



and watches i 




,, 

. . 

75 

i 

10 

.. 



SUkmauufactures. . i 
Soap and candles 

S 

•• 

•• 

*• 

•• 

•* 

*• 

22 

*• 

20 



Stationery, of all 



, , 


1,008 

4 

7 















12 


60 

aorta j 

Tin and pewter 

c* 

•• 


5 

** 

1 

[) 

** 

• * 




wares, and tin 
plates do 


20 

.. 

2.'» 


4W 


70 

. , 

200 



'Wofdleu and wor- 





( 





1,171 



Bted yam lbs 

Woollen munufac* 


•• 

•• 

•• 


•• 

•• 

4 

0,352 




tures piecei 

— ditto by the 

240 

455 

4.006 

17,828 

24,723 

82,17 

2,71 

.) 11,(U)5 

15,793 

47,073 

369 

1,629 













yard yard* 

7,77G 

.518 

, , 

.. 

, . 

.. 

.. 

. . 

2,2(M} 

W\0 



All other articles. . i 

783 


t,2.59 

•• 

C2< 

i 

850 


440 

•• 

36 

Total declared 
value £ 

} 

39,513 


102,284 




76,018 


129,743 

i 

•• 

51,778 

ARTICLES. 

1837 

1888 

IH39 

1 

1840 

1841 • 

1812 



* 










t 

Apparel, slops, and 
haberdashery 
Anna and animu- 

•• 

35 

•• 

3 

•• 

■ 

121 


410 

•• 

^ 30 





nitioD £ 

. • 

23 

, , 



25 

33 

4 





Dacon and hams.owt. 

14 

23 

. . 

.. 

9 

27 

113 





Keef and pork..brls. 

. . 


. . 

.. 

. . 


100 

420 





Brer and ale . . . tuns 

S 

lOH 

31 

569 

21 

472 

277 

768 

(W 

172 

05 

170 

Books, printed, .cwt. 
Brass and copper 

1 

14 

2 

33 

3 

05 

3 

90 

520 

412 

1,915 


> 

manufactures. . do. 

. , 


, » 

.. 

244 

1,339 

104 

289 

1,315 

Butter and cheese 








75 




« 

do. 

,, 


. , 

.. 

, • 

,, 

21 





Coals, ciiloi, and 

cinders tons 

Cotton maniifac- 

•• 

•• 

•• 

•• 

•• 

•• 


•• 

526 

385 

1,751,743 



tures yds. 

1,066,791 

27,770 

810,412 

22,074 

1,208,261 

3:J,89.'> 

5,100,851 

104,754 

1,702,835 

34,301 

30, .300 

— small wares.. ..■£ 


1,115 

,, 

250 

. . 

815 




410 

.. 

1,997 

— twist and yarn.lbs. 
Earthenware, of all 


•• 


•• 

•• 

812,100 

30,87.') 

320,000 

1.3,100 

800 

120 


Boru pea. 

Glaaa, entered by 

6.792 

148 

74,306 

1,347 

112,400 

1,275 

1.37,940 

1.617 

02,500 

G9.5 



weight cwt. 

Hardware and cut- 

30 

230 

.349 

1,260 

237 

4.59 

770 

1,399 

1,205 

523 

100 

1,084 

208 

76 

399 

lery cwt. 

Hats, bearer and 

145 

770 

49 

560 

117 

024 

202 

366 

419 




felt doz. 

Iron and steel. 

4 

.50 

•• 

•• 

10 

00 

19 

fj 





wrought and un- 












rerunght .tonH 

51 

630 

298 

3,085 

118 

1,182 

479 

4,58.3 

61 

517 

41 

303 

Lead and shot... do. 
Leather, wrought 

•• 


•• 

•• 

•• 


40 

685 





and unwrougUt 







1,080 

436 





lbs. 

21 

40 


, , 

.. 

150 

. . 

.. 

448 

30 

— saddlery and 

harness £ 

Linen manufac- 

- 

•• 

•• 


•• 

f 


•• 

•• 

•• 

•• 

70 

700*' 

tures yards 

Machinery and 

15,330 

900 


•• , 

1,.522 

I 170 

371,291 

18,851 

1,085 

1,500 

130 

11,640 


mill work £ 

.. 

20 


35 

,, 

10 

.. 

• • 

55 



Painters* colours. .£ 
l*iate, jewellery. 


•• 

•• 

55 

•• 

175 

•• 

190 


8 

•• 

377 

and watches ... £ 
Salt biisbeb 

•• 

310 

•• 

50 

• . • 

•• 

•• 

80 

2 




Silk manafacturcs.£ 

, . 

400 


, , 

** 


.. 

360 


.. 

.. < 

20 

Soapandcandles Iba. 



203 

12 

22,090 

340 

34,007 

500 




• 

Stationery, of all 

sorts £ 

Tin and pewter 

•• 

11 

- 

32 


88 


372 

•• 

140 

•• 

4 



WMTeB, and tin 

* 







910 





plates do. 

W oollen and wo*-- 

•• 



70 

*• 

•• 

•• 






sted yam lbs. 

Woollen manufac- 

•• 

*• 



1,216 

100 


149,060 





tures .pieces 

— ditto by the 

278 

940 

390 

902 

175 

033 

05,520 

12,788 

30,834 

496 

1,079 


yard yards 

, , 


7,129 

424 



. . 


.500 

45 

« 


All other articles. £ 

•• 

265 

359 

•• 

1,358 

•• 

**82 


20p 

•• 

022 

Total declared 
value £ 


3S,80H 


31,780 

•• 

43,443 

1 .. 

32.>,4f»3 

« . . 

84,419 

1. 

47,019 











PRICES Of CORN IN SPAIN. 


nil 


Statomunt of the Highest and Lowest Prices, per Winchester Quarter, of the different 
.Descriptions of Corn grown in Spain and Portugal, as received from her Majesty’s 
Consuls at the uai^erinentioned Places, commeucing withtlic Year 1822, and up to De- 
cemqpr, 1843. ^ 

,* SPAIN. 


YEARS. 


1822 { 

1823 ^ 

1824 I 

1825 J 

182G I 

1827 J 

1828 I 

1829 I 

1830 I 

\1831 I 

1832 ^ 

18.33 { 

1834 I 

1835 { 

183fi / 

V 

A37 { 

1838 { 

1839 { 

1840 { 

1841 ^ 

1842 J 

1843 I 


1822. 

1823. 

1824. 


182G. 

1827.. 


1830.. 


1832.. 


1834. 

1836. 
1836 ^ 

1837. 

1838. 


1840.. 


Description of Corn grown.! 


ALICANTE. 

Wheat 

Barley 

Wheat 

Barley 

Wheat 

Barley 

Wrfieat 

Barley 

Wheat .• 

Barl^ 

Wheat 

Barley 

Wheat 

Barley 

Wheat 

Barley 

Wheat 

iBarlcy 

Wheat 

Wheat T. 

Barley 

Wheat 

Barley 

Wheat 

Barley 

Wheat 

Barley 

Wheat 

Barley 

Wheat 

Barley 

Wheat 

Barley 

Wheat 

Barley 

W heat 

Barley 

Wheat 

Barley 

Wheat 

Barley 


MALAGA. 


.no rglarna 


Wheat 

Barley 

Wheat 

Barley 

Wheat 

Barley 

Wheat 

Barley 

Wheat . 

Barley 

Wheat 

Barley 

Wheat . ., 

Barley 

Wheat 

Barley 

Wheat 

Barley 

Wheat 

Barley 


.no returns 


Wheat.... 
Barley . ... 
Wheat ... 
Bnrlev .7.. 


Prices. 


highest. 

d. 


7G 
38 0 
70 4 
37 0 
66 9 

24 8 ' 
8.3 2 
34 9 
74 2 
32 G 
72 0 

22 3 
64 7 

23 6 
63 3 
27 I 
64. 3 
22 10 
G1 G 

25 4 
70 0 

24 10 


51 

IG 

GO 

28 


4 

8 
7 
4 
H 

.33 5 

67 10 

31 2 
74 0 
35 3 
85 9 
42 10 
77 0 
29 3 
52 10 
23 8 
57 10 

32 G 

5(; 8 
31 5 

65 3 
20 9 

• 

Irecclytd 


lowest, 
s. d, 

50 6 
23 G 
52 % 
25 6 

51 10 
13 11 
G5 11 
25 8 
G4 2 
20 6 

52 1 
16 6 

41 8 

13 10 

31 8 

12 4 
33 5 
12 8 
43 11 

14 7 

42 3 

14 1 

33 2 
11 10 
39 9 


11 

51 
18 

52 
21 
51 
24 


.54 11 
25 0 
44 1 

II 0 
41 


14 5 
42 0 


17 

44 

21 

39 

IG 


G‘2 

11 

55 

0 

1843 . 

23 

4 

15 

10 

70 

10 

47 

1 


42 

1 

30 

10 


67 

1 

.52 

1 

1822.. 

3.5 

5 

^27 

11 

1823.. 

5G 

8 

•SG 

3 

1824.. 

22 

6 

16 

8 

1825.. 

41 

11 

.3<i 

3 

1820.. 

27 

11 

16 

11 

1827f. 

55 

G 

36 

r> 

1828.. 

28 

G 

22 

2 

1829.. 

52 

4 

44 

5 

1830.. 

23 

7 

20 

3 

18.11.. 

64 

2 

46 

10 

18.12.. 

20 

10 

18, 

I * • 

1833.. 

46 

7 

42* 

2 s 


24 

48 

4 

9 

18 

40 

3 

7 

1834.. 

20 

0 

18 

2 

1835.. 


received 


53 5 
24 5 
69 10 
29 11 


42 2 
20 0 
42 2 
20 1 


Y E A(R S. 


1841. 


1843.. 

% 


•;{ 


1822. 

1823. 

1824. 

1825 I 

182G { 

1827 { 

1828 I 

1829 { 

18.30..... J 

18.31 { 

1832 i 


1833. 


1837. 


1836.. 

1837.. 

1838.. 

1839.. 

1840.. 

1841.. 
1842. 

1843.. 


Descriptioneif Corn g^wn.j Prices. 


Wheat. 
Barley . 
Wheat . 
Barley. 
Wheat . 
Barley . 


CADIZ. 



no returns 

receiv!^ 


Wheat . . 


73 

0 

40 0 

Barley... 


23 

0 

17 0 

Wheat... 


93 

0 

50 0 

Barley^. 


35 

0 

27 0 

Wheat .. 


70 

1 

40 9 

Barley... 


35 

0 

20 0 

Wheat . . . 


G5 

0 

20 0 

Barley... 


26 

0 

12 0 

Wheat ... 


43 

2 

24 0 

Barley.. . 

• -.% 

28 

0 

14 0 

Wheat... 


43 

6 

30 0 

Barley... 


32 

6 

21 3 

Wheat... 


62 

4 

35 10 

Barley . . . 


24 

7 

17 7 

Wheat . .. 


75 

9 

31 7 

Barley ... 


31 

7 

16 10 

W'h(‘at . . . 


56 

0 

29 3 

Barley . . 


25 

0 

13 10 

Wheat .. . 


48 

3 

35 5 

Barley . . 


22 

8 

19 2 

Wheat... 


75 

6 

33 1 

Barley.. . 


34 

0 

21 4 

Wheat... 


97 

1 

58 0 

Barley... 


38 

0 

25 3 

Wheat . . . 


69 

5 

33 3 

Barley . . . 


20 

8 

19 1 

Wheat.. . 


58 

7 

41 0 

Barley. .. 


34 

4 

21 6 

Wheat... 


65 

3 

48 6 

Barley . .. 


41 

9 

23 2 

Wheat.... 


70 

5 

40 6 

Barley... 


23 

5 

16 0 

Wheat . . 


53 

3 

42 1 

Barley... 


28 

a 

16 10 

Wheat . . . 


.54 

9 

39 2 

Barley . . . 


39 

o 

24 4 

Wheat... 


64 

9 

41 9 

Burley.... 



41 

0 

25 1 

Wheat.... 


.53 

3 

26 6 

Barley.... 


25 

7 

10 9 

CAUTHAGBNA. 






received 


Wheat. . . 


63 

4 

31 8 

Barley. . . 


no <1 notation 

Wheat.. 


69 

8 

46 4 

Ditto 

^ 

63 

4 

42 2 

Ditto.... 


69 

8 

.50 8 

Ditto 


73 

10 

44 4 

Ditto 

. 

65 

4 

40 .5 

Ditto 


54 10 

44 0 



.57 

0 

44 4 


69 

1 

46 6 


67 

0 

44 4 






highest. 
Jt. d, 
5G 3 
30 0 
68 2 
38 8 
0 
7 


51 


lowest. 
t. d. 

34 II 
24 8 
43 9 
27 I 

35 0 
15 11 
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PRICES OF CORN IN PORTUGAL, 


PORTUGAL. 


YEARS. iDencription of Corn grown. 


1H22, 


1823. 


{ 


1831. 


1824.. 


1825. 


LlSKoS. 


...{ 


1833. 


1834. 


Wheat . 

Rye..... 
iBarley ., 

Wheat.. 

Rye .... 

Barley... 

Whea^.. 

Rye 

Barley .. 

Wheat .. 

Rye .... 

Barley.. 

Wheat.. 

Rye 

L^Barley., 
r I Wheat... 

Rye 

Barley,, 

Wheat... 

Rye 

Barley., 

Wheat.. 

Rye..... 

Barley. . 

Wheat.. 

Rye 

Barley., 

Wheal .. 

Rye 

Barley. , 

W^heat... 

Rye 

Barley.. 

Wheat.. 

Rye .... 

Barley.. 

Wheat.. 

Rye 

Barley.. 

Wheat.. 

Rye 

Barley.. 

Wheat.. 

Rye 

Barley. . 

Wheat. 

Rye no returnai 

Barley. 

Wheat. 

Rye.... 

Barley . 

Wheat. 

Rye ... 

Barley, 

Wheat. 

Ryo.... 

Barley . 

Wheat. 

Rye 

V iBarley. 

Wheat. 

Rye..... 

Barley.. 

Wheat.. 

Rye .... 

Barley. 


r 


Prices. ! 

YE 

highest. 

lowest. 


s. 

d. 

s. 

d. 


72 

10 

02 

1 

1822. 

43 

0 

28 

2 

1823. 

35 

7 

76 

5 

1824. 

71 

10 

49 

9 

1825. 

44 

1 

3.4 

3 

1820.. 

38 

7 

3(iC 10 


G» 

6 

59 

4 

1827*. 

39 

I 

23 



31 

74 

2 

0 

25 10 

55 4 

18!;£. 

41 

G 

24 

0 


29 

7 

24 

0 


GH 

0 

57 


1829.. 

35 

5 

20 

1 


31 

4 

20 

1 


79 

7 

52 

9 

1830.. 

45 

0 

38 

4 


.45 

« ( 

23 

4 

IB31.. 

59 

G 

38 

4 


3G 

0 

23 

2 

1832. 

36 

1 

23 

2 


G2 

8 

35 

2 


40 

8 

24 

4 

18.43.. 

37 

6 

21 

11 


68 

4 

51 

4 


43 

4 

18 

2 

1834.. 

32 

3 

20 

0 


08 

11 

50 

5 


43 

3 

30 

1 

1835.. 

30 

0 

r.j 10 


07 

;i 

30 

.6 


51 

2 

3G 

5 

183G.. 

40 

10 

23 

2 


(}9 

9 

4.6 

0 


41 

0 

33 

9 

1837.. 

40 

10 

29 

0 


78 

8 

Gl 

0 


.44 

5 

26 

0 

1838.. 

34 

5 

22 

I 


77 

8 

6G 

1 


38 

0 

32 

5 

1839.. 

44 

3 

21 

8 


79 

10 

49 

5 


48 

4 

.42 

8 

1840.. 

53 

2 

24 

0 


60 

3 

31 

6 


received 



1841.. 

2G 

4 

18 

0 


57 

9 

31 

G 


26 

7 

17 

5 

J842. . 

28 

5 

19 

3 


65 

6 

25 

3 


25 

2 

15 

10 

1843.. 

25 

2 

15 

10 


63 

0 

42 

0 


42 

0 

23 

4 


31 

0 

18 

8 


G5 

44 

8 

0 

40 

22 

6 

6 

1842.. 

36 

11 

17 

1 


65 

8 

'49 

0 


42 

9 

31 

a 


38 

8 

27 

10 


62 

1 

3G 

0 


36 

0 

20 

8 


30 

8 

17 

1 



YEARS.; Description of Cot|J ^fown. 


OPORTO. 


I Wheat.. 
Rye — 
‘Barley.. 
Wheat.. 


IBarley , 
■ Wheat. 
Rye .. 
Barley 
W heat 
Rye... 
Barley 


•{I 

fiWl 

liBai 


Wheat.. 
Rye.. .. 
Barley.. 
Wheat.. 

Barley . 
i i Wheat. 

iRye .... 

I Barley.. 
Wheat.. 
Rye ... 
Barley . 
Wheat. 
Rye.... 
’Harley. 
Wheat.. 

Rye 

Barley.. 

Wheat. 

Rye 

Barley. 
Wheat. 
Rye ... 
Barley., 
When 
jRyo 
Barley . 
Wheat 
Rye .. 
Barley . 
Wheat . 
Rye. 
Barley , 
Wher*t , 
Rye .... 
Barley 


I 

r ■ 

•i , 

Wheat 


.no retuma 


. no returns 


AZORES. 

Wheat 

Indian Com 


Prices. 


highest? 

«. d. 


reeeired 


2U 0 
72 D 
20$ 5 
24 5 
76 4 
2% 2 
^3 11 
received 
811 2 
.18«10 

31 4 
711 8 
40 0 
24 11 
83 a 
35 0. 
24 K $ 

74 8 
40 G 
37 0 
8« 1 
57 11 
43 0 

75 .3 
Ireceived 

.41 9 
78 0 
.41 2 

32 K 

71 f> 
34 It 
30 1 

71 9 

63 1 
47 7 
08 10 
40 0 

33 8 
80 G 
4G 10 
62 3 
G9 2 
40 10 
28 0 


48 7 
32 0 


lowest, 
fr d. 


G8 4 
34 6 
23 2 
(15 10 
31 3 

22 7 
58 10 

23 4 
18 11 
55 3 
21 » 
13 0 

61 9 

.4G 10 
20 9 
G2 4 
1 
9 


2.S 
IG 
01 9 
20 1 
15 5 
58 0 
32 3 
2G 7 
G4 0 
37 9 
24 2 
55 8 

20 9 
.64 5 
22 3 
17 U 
52 11 
2.4 5 


54 7 
34 0 


Portugal (see trade of Lisbon and Oporto hereafter,) has, as far as our accounts irform 
us, at all times gi*own insufficient corn for the (Consumption of the inh#ibitants. 


COMMERCIAL LEGISLATION OF PORTUGAL. 


1121 


were restored, when Portugal, imitating Spain, compelled her king to grant a 
representative constitution. A counter-revolution re-establislied absolutism. 
Dom Pf dro separa(!ed Brazil from Portugal, reserving the former to himself, and 
granting to ^^e latter a charter. The usurpation of Miguel and despotism 
followed. Dom Pedro finally expelled him, and restored the pharter,* leaving 
the kingdom to his daughter. 

By the Constitutional Charter, the legislature consists of a House of Peers, 
and a House of liepresentatives. The eligibility of d6puties and electors can 
scarcely yet be defined in the stilk unsettled state of the government. The legis- 
lative procfeedings, and thS acts of the executive government, are neither distin. 
guished by profound jleliberation, nor judicious policy: which, considering the 
long mis-gofernmen and degradation of the kingdom, may be easily accounted 
for. 

The kingdom is divided, according to the decision of the Cortes, in 1823, 
^into 1 2 provinces, 26 \ComaTcaSy and numerous Jugaldos^ or cantons. But, as 
yet, these are little more than projected divisions. 

The Council of State is composed of seveji, or more members. 

The Ministerial Department, &c., consists of — 

, The Ministers of Interior, Justice, and a section of Foreign Affairs ; Finances 
and Public Treasury ; Foreign Affairs and War, and Marine and Cplonies. 


CHAPTER II. 

COMMERCIAL LEGISLATION OF PORTUGAL. 

Commerce has, inj:his kingdom, not been so much restricted by a high 
tariff' or prohibitions, as by the maladministration of a government, which, by its 
imbecility and tyranny, broke down those energies and that spirit of adventure 
which had at one time distinguished the Portuguese nation. The extensive lands 
held by the monasteries, and the darkening power of the church, have always 
formed another chief cause of national degradation. The separation of Brazil 
nearly complete(\ the ruin of the Portuguese trade, which, in regard to exports, 
is now chiefly limited to wine, fruits, wood,*cork, and salt. 

’ The natural advsgitages and resources of the kingdom, however, ought to 
enable Portugal to become one of the most important trading countries in Europe. 
The want of roads, the barbarism of the laws and police, — thte consequent in- 
security of person and property, and the general ignorance of the population, 
especially in latter times, as to all the arts and sciences, do not warrant us to 
hope for any early regeneration of this ancient kingdom. 

VOL. II. 7 D 
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PORTUGAL. 


Of all the treaties into which England has entered with foreign states^ none 
has been so highly and generally praised as that with Portugal, signed by Mr. 
Methuen at Lisbon^ in December, 1703. Those who have undergone the labour of 
inquiring fully into its effects, will conclude that none has been qiore generally 
pernicious. ^ ^ 

Treaties or conventions of commerce have been considered as contracts by 
which one miion has endeavoured to obtain an advantage from another. If the 
true principles of trade were fully understood, treaties for regulating inter- 
national commerce would become useless. The spirit of such conventions, between 
one nation and another, distinctly conveys the meanhig tliat some olhers, than 
the contracting states, are placed upon a less favourable ^understanding : while 
all exhibit the restrictions which commercial legislation has, in ^almost every 
country, imposed on industry, trade, enterprise, and intercourse. *’ 

If the quaUhcations necessary for the negotiation of a good commercial 
treaty, as sketched in a pamphlet attributed to Mr. Eden,. in 1787, could ever ])e„ 
possessed by any one man, or even by several men, and if such good treaty be 
pronounced “ a masterpiece of sk^jl,’^ great allowances may be made for those 
who have negotiated commercial treaties with foreign governments ; but at the 
same time such negotiations ought never to be intrusted to any but men who 
possess the best knowledge of the sound principles of international exchange, 
joined to skill, discretion, and judgment, in e.vecuting a trust in which the most 
numerous interests of nations, and individuals, are so deeply, widely, and may, 
in consequence, be permanently involved. 

The Methuen treaty stipulated for the admission of English woollens (then 
prohibited) into Portugal, in consideration of England admitting, for ever 
after, Portugal wines at two-thirds of the duty payable on the wines of France. 

This most unwise of treaties with a country having but a small population, 
the greater part of which were and are poor and unable to consume any great 
quantity, comparatively speaking, of British woollens, gave rise to that legislation 
on the part of France, which has constituted a war of material injuries, between 
two great countries, from that peyriod up to the present day. 

With the visionary and fallacious object of encouraging our woollen manu* 
factures, by finding an exclusive market for them in Portugal, we nearly prohi- 
bited the importation of the leading article which Prance had to^interchange with 
us for manufactures ; and for this purpose we consented to drink scarcely any 
other than the heavy, black, and spiritifbus wines of Oport^, instead of the clear 
and wholesome wines of Bordeaux, Burgundy, and Champagne. 

We do not deny that there were advantages in having a market for our wool- 
lens in Portugal,— especially one, of which, if not the principal, was the m^eans 
afforded of sending them afterwards by contraband into Spain. English jvool- 
lens, however, found their way extensively into Portugal before the datd of the 
Methden Treaty, in defiance of the legal prohibition ; and fortunately tl)at treaty 



TREATY WITH PORTUGAL. 1123 

exists no longer to shackle us in our commercial negotiations with other 
wine-producing countries. 

Portugal prohibited the importation of flour in 1783, and in 1816 established 
rigorous corn^laws. Yet Portugal has not been rendered independent of foreign 
countries for bread. — See Tables of Corn imported hereafter. ^ * 

The official valuations in her recent tariffare complicated vexations, and based 
capriciously on ancient prices. • 

The duty on fish, which was fixed at §00 rees (4s. 6d. sterling), has been 
increased to 1600 rees, or 95., about 100 per cent ad valorem. The object of 
this increase was stated tcf be the protection of the fishing company : a miserable 
concern, of which ar^ account will be found hereafter. The great increase of 
duties on wdollens and other articles in the Tariff of 1841, is declared to be for 
the purpo&e of protecting and encouraging domestic irfflustry. 

Manufactures. — ^'fhese^are confined to some coarse and very inferior 
woollens, a few commpn cottons and linens, of the rudest kind; and a few other 
rudely made articles. * 

Mr. Baillie says, “ It is surprising how ignorant, or at least superficially acquainted, 
the Portuguese are with the commonest branches of handicraft ; a carpenter is awkward 
and clumsy, spoiling every work he attempts, and the way in which the doors and wood- 
wl)rk, even of good houses are finished, would have suited the rudest ages. 

“ I'heir carriages of all kinds, from the fidalgo’s family coach to the peasant’s market- 
<firt, their agricultural implements, locks and keys, &c., are ludicrously bad. They seem 
to disdain improvement, and are so infinitely below par, so strikingly inferior to the rest of 
Europe, as to form a sort of disgraceful wonder in the middle of the nineteenth century.” 

Such other accounts as we have of their industry are not more favourable. 

The food of the labouring classes consists chiefly of garlic, dried fish, rancid 
oil, goat-clieese, nuts, and otljer articles, which are the most easily obtained. Un- 
clcanliness and indolence prevails. We attribute this to the long misrule of the 
government, the general igngrance of the people, and the bigotry of the church, 
far more than to the nafural character of the Portuguese, who have been greatly 
and unjustly abused. Naturally, they are well disposed and tractable. They re- 
quire only education and the force of example to regenerate them so as to class 
with the more civilized nations of Europe. • 

Treaty of Coiymerce and Navigation between her Majesty and the Queen of 
Portugal. Signed at LislJon, July 3, 1842. 

(Ratifications exchanged at Lisbon, July 30, 1842.) 

Article I. Tlie subjects of each of the High Contracting Parties shall, in the domi- 
nions eff the other, enjoy all the privileges, Jmftiunities, and protection enjoyed by the sub- 
jectSTof the most favoured nation. They sWHl be entitled to travel, to reside, to occupy 
dwellings and warehouses, and to dispose of their personal, leasehold, and all other property 
lawfully held by them, by sale, gift, exchange, or will,* or in any other yay whatever, with- 
out the smallest let, and without any hinderance whatever. 

They shall be exempt fi’om forced loans, or any other extraordinary' coutributions not 
general, or not by law established, and from all mifitary service, by sea or by land. Their 
dwelfiii^s, wareliouses, and every thing belonging thereto, shall be respected, and shall not 
be subjected to any arbitrary visits or search. No examination or inspection shall be made 
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of their books, papei*s, or accounts, 'without the legal sentence of a competent court or 

The assessment of the amount to be pmd by the British subjects Portug^ and its 
dominions for maneio^or decima industnal, and from which they have hitherto enjoyed spe- 
cial exemption, shall in aU cases in futm*e be made, if so claimed by them, fording jto the 
rate to Iw given by informadores, of whom two shall be Portuguese and two British mer- 
chants, to be named by the Concelho fie Districto ; and in case any objection should be 
made hy the parties assessed to the amount of the said assessment (whidi shall in all cases 
bear a just proportion to the rate at wliiAi the native subjects of Portug^ are assessed), they 
shall have a right to appeal to the tribimai of the treasury, and to appear in person, or to be 
heaid by counsel, before the said tribunal ; af»d in the meantime no execution shall be 
made on their property, until an ultimate decision shall have been pronounced by the said 
tribmial. ^ t • 

It isf however, understood that British subjects resident in PertugaJ and its dominions, 
not canying on trade, or exercising any branch of industiy thcreip, but derivmg their in- 
comes from other sources, shall, in li||:e manner with Portuguese subjects, be /,v holly exempt 
from the operation of the said nianeio or dcciina industrial tax. 

The sulyccts of each of the High Contracting Parties shall also, within the dominions 
of tlie other, be allowed the free use and exercise of their reli^on, without being in any 
manner disturbed on account of their religious opinions : they shall be allow'ed to assemble 
together for the pjirposQ*^ of public worship, and to celebrate the' rites of their :5eligion in." 
their own dwelling-houses, or in the chapels or places of worship appointed for that pur- 
pose, Avithout any the smallest hinderauee or interruption whatever, eitlFer now or here- 
after 5 and her Most Faithful 3 Iajesty Joes now and forever graciously grant to the subjects 
of her Britannic Majesty to build and ntaintaiii such chapels and places of worship witliin 
her dominions. It being alwaj's understood that the said chapels and places of worslpp 
are not to have steeples or bells. 

Her Britannic Majesty’s subjects shall likewise have full liberty to bury their dea^, 
after the manner, and with the ceremonies usual in their respective countries, and in the 
grounds and cemeteries which they shall have purchased and prepared for that purpose ; 
and the sepulchres of the dead, in conformity to ancient and existing practice, shall in no 
way, or on any account, be disturbed. 

II. The subjects of either of the Contracting Parties may freely dispose by will of the 

personal effects wliich they shall possess in the territories of tlie other ; and their boil's, 
though subjects of the other contracting party, may succeed to their personal effects, either 
by will or alj intestato, and may obtain possession of the same in due course of law, either 
in person, or by other persons appointed by them to act on their behalf. In the event of 
the absence of heirs, or of persons duly appointed to act lor them, the consul may be au- 
thorized to take charge, in due course of law, of the said effects, until the owner shall have 
made the necessary arrangements for obtaining jiossesslon of the property. If disputes 
shall arise between several claimants with respect to the title which each may have to the 
property, such disputes shall be decided by the courts of the country in which the property 
is situated ; and if hereafter any favour as regards^'the possession or inheritance of landed 
or funded property (hiens fonds) shall be granted, in the dominions of either of the Higlk 
Contracting Parties, to the subjects of aliy other nation, the same favour shall extend re- 
ciprocally to their respective subjects, as the case may be, either in Portugal or Great 
Britain. r 

III, The subjects of either Contractihg Party residing within the dominions of the 

other, shall be free to manage their own affaii^ themselves, or to commit those affairs* to tjie 
management of any persons whom they may appoint as their broker, factor, agent, or 
interpreter ; nor shall any such British subjects be restrained in their choice of persons to act in 
such capacities, nor Vihall they be called upon to pay any salary or remuneration to any person 
whom they shill not choose to employ. Absolute freedom shall be given, in all cas^, to 
the buyer and seller to bargain together, and to fix the price of any goods, wares, or mer- 
chandize, imported into, or to be exported from, the dominions of either Contracting Party, 
the laws and established customs of the country being duly observed. , * 

The, subjects of either of the High Contracting Parties residing witfiin the dominion^ 
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of tlie other, shall be at liberty to open retail stores and shops, under the same mimicipal 
and police regulations as native subjects ; and tliey shall not, in this respect, be liable to 
any other or higher^taxes or imposts than those which are or may be paid by native 
subjects. . 

lyt There shall be reciprocal liberty of commerce and navigatioi? between the subjects 
of the two High Contracting Parties : and the subjects of the two sovereigns resj3ectively 
shall not pay in the ports, harbours, roads, cities, ^owns, or places wl^itsoever in either 
kingdom, any other or higher duties, taxes, rates, or imposts, under whatsoever names de- 
signated or included, than those whicli are there pjfid by the subjects or citizens of the most 
favoured nation. • 

No duty of customs or other impost shall be charged upon any goods, the produce of 
the one country, upon importation by ^a or by land from that country into the other, higher 
tlian the dujy or impost charged upon goods of tlie same kind, the j»roduce of and imported 
from any other country ; ^and no duty, restriction, or prohibition shall be imposed.upon the 
importation^ and exportation from one country to the other, of the goods and produce of 
each, which sliall not be imposed upon goods of the same kind, when imported from or 
exported to any other country : and her Majesty tfie Queen of the United Kingdom of 
Great Britfin and Ireland, and her.Majesty the Queen of Portugal, do hereby bind and 
engage themselves, their hftirs, and successors, not to grant any favour,' privilege, or im- 
munity, in matters of commerco find navigation, to the subjects or citizens of any other 
• state, which shall not als©, and at the same time, be extended to j;lie subjects of the other 
High Ccnitracting Party, gi*atuitously, if the concession in favour of that other state shall 
have been gratiRtous, and on giving, as nearly as possible, the same compensation or 
equivalent, if the concession shall have been conditional. 

V. No duties of tonnage, and no harbour, lighthouse, pilotage, quarantine, or other 
similar or corresponding duties, of whatever nature, or under whatever denomination, shall 
be imposed in either country upon the vessels of the other, in respect of voyages between 
^le two countries, if laden : or in respect of any voyage, if in ballast, which shall not be 
equally imposed, in the like cases, on national vessels. 

VI. All goods, the growth, produce, or manufacture of their respective possessions, 
which can legally be imported into either country from the other, in ships of that other 
country, shall, wdieri so imported, be subject to the same duties, whether they be imported 
in ships of the one country or in ships of the other: and in like manner, all goods wdiich can 
legally be exported from either country to the other, in ships of that other country, shall, 
when so exported, be subject to the same duties, and be entitled to the same drawbacks, 
bounties, and allowances, whetlier they be exported in ships of the one country or in 
ships of the other. 

VII. In order to promote tnd encourage the commercial intercourse between the do- 

minions of the High Coutfaeting Parties, for the mutual benefit of their respective subjects, 
her Britannic Majesty and her Most Faithful Majesty agree to take into consideration the 
duties now levied u])Oii articles the produce or manufacture of either country, with a view 
to make such reductions in those duties, as may be consistent wdth the interests of the 
High Contracting Parties respectively. • • 

. This matter shall without delay be made the subject of a special negotiation between 
the two governments. ^ • 

VIII. British ships shall be allow^ed to proceed direct from any port of her Britannic 
Majesty’s dorainiqns to any colony of her Most Faithful Majesty, and to import into such 
colony any goods, the growtli, produce, or manufacture of the United Kingdom, or of any 
of th^ British dominions, except such ^poods as are prohibited to be imported into such 
coKJhy, or which are admitted into it only from the dominions of her Most Faitliful Ma- 
jesty: and such British ships, and such goods so imported in them, shall be liable, in such 
colony of her Most Faithful Majesty, to no higher of other duties and^charges, than would 
be there payable on Portuguese ships importing the like sorts of goods, or on the like goods, 
the 'growth, produce, or manufacture of any foreign country, aucf allowed to be imported 
into the said colony in Portuguese ships. 

like manner, Portuguese ships shall be allowed to j)roceed direct from any port of 
her Most Faithful Maiestv’s dominions to anv colonv of her Britannic Majesty, and to im- 
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mission to buy from and sell to whomsoever they please, and in whatever form and manner 
may bo agreed upon between the purchaser and seller, without being obliged to give ,any 
preference or favour in consequence of any such monopoly, contrac^ «r exclusive privilege 
of sale and purchase. And her Britannic Majesty engages that a like^ exemption from 
restraint, in respect ^to purchases or sales, shall be enjoyed by the subjects of hey Most 
Faithful (Majesty trading to or residing in the United Kin^om. But it i/ distinctly to be 
understood, that ^e present article shrill not be interpreted as affecting the special regula- 
tions now in force, or which may hereafter be enacted, with a view solely to the encourage- 
ment and amelioration of the Douro wine trade, (it being always understood that British 
subjects shall in respect of the said trade Jbe placed on the same footing as Portuguese sub- 
jects,) or with regard to the exportation of the «alt of St. Ubes. 

This article does not invalidate the exclusive rigljJ; possessed by the Crow of Portugal, 
within its own dominions, to farm for the sa^e of ivory, urzcla, g^ld dust, soap, guiypowder, and 
tobacco, for home consumption ; provided, however, that should therfibove-mentioned articles, 
generally or separately, ever become articles of free commerce within the dom^pions of her 
Most Faithful Majesty, the subjects of her Britaunic Majesty shall lie permitt^^d to traffic in 
them as freely and on the same footing as the subiects or citizens of the most favoured nation. 

XVI. It is agreed and covenanted that neither of the High Contracting Parties shall 
knowingly receive into, or retain in its service, any subjects of the other party who liave de- 
serted from the naval or military service of that other pal ty, but that, on the contrary, each 
of the Contracting Parties shall respectively discharge from its service any 'such deserters, > 
upon being required by the other party to do so. • 

It is further agreed and declared, that if either of the High Contra<fflng parties shall 
grant to any state any new favour or lacility, with respect to the recovery of desertem, 
such favour or facility shall be considered as granted also to the other Contracting Party, 
in the same manner as if the said favour or facility had been expressly stipulated by the 
present treaty. 

And it is further agreed, that if u.ny apprentices or sailors shaU desert fi*om vessel^ 
belonging to the subjects of either of the High Contracting Parties, while sucli vessels are 
within any port in the tenitory of the other party, the magistrates of such port and terri- 
tory shall be bound ft) give every assistance in their power for the apprehension of such 
deserters, on application to that effect being made by the consul of the party concerned, or 
by the deputy or representative of the consul ; and no public body, civil or religious, shall 
protect or harbour such deserters. 

XVII. Her Britannic Majesty, on the representation of her Most Faithful Majesty, and 
in contemplation of the improving system of law and justice in Portugal, hereby consents 
to give up the exercise of the rights connected with the Conservatorial Court, so soon, and 
so long, as British subjects are admitted in Portugal to the benefit of securities similar or 
equivalent to those enjoyed by the subjects of her Most Faithful* Majesty in Great Britain, 
as regards trial by jury, protection from arrest without a warrant from a magistrate, and 
examination within twenty-four hours after apprehension in flagrante delicto, and admis- 
sion to bail. It being always understood, that in other respects the subjects of her Bri- 
tannic Majesty in Portugal shall be placed on the &Aame footing as Portuguese subjects, in 
all causes, whether civil or criminal ; and that they shall not, except in cases flagrantis , 
delicti, be liable to imprisonment without formal commitment (culpa formadeC) under a 
warrant signed by a legal authority. 

XVIII. It is hereby agreed that her Britannic Majesty, relying upon the guarantees 
which are, or may be, afforded to British s««bjects by the law of Portugal under the present 
constitutional system, henceforward claims for Bdtish subjects in Portugal no privileges 
which are not enjoyed by Portuguese subjects in the Portuguese or British dominions. It bHiirg 
however understood, that her Britannic Majesty will be entitled, in the event (which God 
forbid) of political troubles affecting^ the operation of the above-mentioned guarantees, to 
claim the re-establishment and observance of the privileges surrendered by the present and 
preceding article. 

XIX. The present treaty shall be in force for the term of ten years from the date 
hereof ; and further, until the end of twelve months after either High Contracting Patties 
shall have given notice to the other of its intention to terminate the stfme:(,ea^of the 
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High Contracting Parties reserving to itself the right of giving such notice to the other at 

end of the said term of ten years, or at any subsequent time. 

And it is herdby^ agreed between them tliat, at the expiration of twelve months after 
such notice shall have been received by either party from the othe^ this treaty, and all the 
prov&ions thereof, shall altogether cease and determine. 

It is agree!!, neveitheless, that either of the Two High Contracting Parties •shall have 
the right, at the end of five jrears, to require a r ivision of aify articles not affecting the 
principle of the treaty, on giving six months notice of a desire to make such i-cvision ; 
provided, however, that it be distinctly understood that the power of giyiug such notice 
shall not extend beyond, nor be i;ecognised after, the termination of the fifth yeai*. 

XX. The present treaty shall he ratiAed, and the ratifications shall be exchanged at 
Lisbon at the expiration of tw'o niosths from the date of its signature, or sooner if possible. 

In witpess w'hereof the g'espoetlve Plenipottfiitiarics have signed the same, and have af- 
fixed thereto the seal ofe their arms. • 

Done p,t Lisbon, tl^e 3d day of July, iu the Year of nur Lord, 1842, 

♦ • 

^ DECREE PllOMULGATJNG THE NEW PORPl'GUKSE TARIFF. 

Art. I. The general •customs’ tariff is modified conformably with tlie instructions, 
regulations, and tables hereunto mmoxed, which sliall form j)iu t of this law. 

II. The tfiiodificati^ius heicby made, shall come into operation threp months aft<‘r the 
publication of the new ptutin ; of valuations of those artiedes vvliicli, from their peculiar 
nature, it maydrc fouud necessary to except. 

III. The regulations of this law shall not ffffect the legislative enactments of the 
islands of Madeira and Porto Santo, as regards wine, brandy, corn, and grain ; such local 
regulations shall still rt'inain in operation. 

IV. The dispositions of the law' of the 2otli July, 1839, relative to lac, and lac-dye, 
indigo and dyestuffs, the produce of Asia, applicable to hicdicine and the arts, are hereby 
Extended. 

V. The government shall cause to be printed and published, a new edition of the 
general tariff, conipiising the alterations alluded to by Article I., of this Jaw’. 

VI. All enactments contrary to the spirit of this ordinance, are hereby annulled and 
revoked. We recommend all the authorities charged with the due execution of this law, 
&c. Done at the Palace of Necessidadcs, the 11th of March, 1841. 

By the Queen (com Ruhrica e Guarda.) 

Manuel Gonyalves de Miianda. 

Tile decree, similar to the above, for eaiTyiiig into effect tiie new and amended pauta^ 
in pursuance of Article V. of ffie above ordinance, is dated the 2()th March, 1841. 

PORTUGUESE CUSTOMS’ REGULATIONS. 

These customs’ reg*ulations extend to all the custom-houses of Portugal, and also to 
those of the Azores, and the adjacent Islands. These custom-houses may pass all de- 
scriptions of goods, &c., merchandize w^outained in* the tariff, with the exception of those 
which follow, being of foreign production or maiiufacrure ; viz., cotton, woollen, silk, and 
linen manufactures, tea, wines, and splriAious or fennented liquors, vinegar, corn and grain, 
vegetables, olive oil, and jewellery ; which can only be entered, either for consumption or 
being warehouse^ at tlie custom-houses at Lisbon and Oporto in Portugal, at that at 
Angra in the island of Terceira, at Poiita Delgada, in St. Michael’s or at Funchal in 

Madeira. . t 

Art. II. The ra1x» of duty specified in the tanffhave reference only to the import and 
export duties upon foreign goods and merchandize, and also upon certain articles therein 
named, being the produce or manufacture of the PortAguese possession* in the Archijiclago 
of the Azores and the adjacent islands ; all other merchandize, «&c. of the j^ortuguese pos- 
sessions not enumerated in this tariff, is admitted free, 

III. Spirituous liquors, silk goods, and other mercliandize, entered in contravention of 
the i%8trictions and prohibitions contained in the tariff, shall be seized, even altliough the 
proprietors egr consignees may be liable to other penalties. • 

* IV, All duties and charges under the denomination of (sellos, tarns, pranches), or of 
VOL. II. 7 K 
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any other kind which have heretofore been imposed at the afore-mentioned custom-houses, 
upon the importation or exportation merchandize, shall be replaced the dues specified in 
the present tariff, together with an additional rate of 3 per cent, Avhich ^hall be paid as &n 
equivalent for the former charges. * 

V. The revenue arising from the above charge of 3 per cent, shall be paid into the 
customs’ treasury, according to the decree of 17th September, 1833, in orde#' to meet'; — 
1. The usual paym^ts made by the treasury. 2. The compensations to administrators- 
general, &c., whose offices have been at)olished. 3. The expences of the stamp depart- 
ment. 4. The necessary official expenditwre in the sliape of stationery, &c. 

The remaiuher, after deducting therefrom the payments to einploy6s, according to their 
relative proportions, shall be ajiplied to the genei^l service of government, agreeably to the 
regulations embodied in the following article : 

VI. At the end of each year the lieadj^ of the customs* depots, shall transmit to the 
govcriimei|t, tlirough the inspector-general of the customs, an ^account of the r8ceipts ac- 
cruing under the cl large of 3 percent, in order that the government may make such al- 
terations in regard to the apportionment of this fund as they shall dftem convenient. 

VII. Besides tlic above -nainetl dtities, merchandize deposited in tlie custom-house, 
whether for consumption or merely warelioused, shall pay, at the end of the first/* ycjir after 
its importation, a Warehouse charge of 20 rcis per quintal, if dry goods ; or of 1 6 reis per 
almude, If liquid. The following articles, however, are exoepted from this regulation ; viz., 
sugar, cocoa, coffee, cinnamon, tea, hides, cloves, pepper, salt, ^saltpetre, ..tobacco, and 
leather tanned, which may remain in the warehouse free, for the space of two ycaii^ at the 
end of which period, however, they shall becuinc liable to the payment of jjae above duties. 

VIII. The government shall, by a special order, jiuthonze the customs to receive an 
additional rate of duty upon merchandize imported fi*om foreign countries, equivalent to iIm^ 
difference of duty existing in such foreign sUites, between tlieir own vessels and Portuguese 
vessels, or as regards Portuguese jiroduco, when imported into such foreign territories. 

IX. fVith the view of envouraifiny national indns/n/, lohich is the chief object of the 
present tariff) it is decreed that all exemptions heretofore made^ by special permission^ i/if 
favour of articles of Jirst necessitip fit for Portuyuese manufactures^ shall be abolished. 

X. If it be fouud that the rate of customs’ duty may exceed, by 3 per cent, the 
actual value of goods imported, and should the importing parties require it, a reduction of 
duty, proportionate to the difference between the real and average value may be made. 

XI. In order to arrive at the precise value of such merchandize, it shall be lawful for the 
chief of the customs department, and the proprietor of the goods, each to name a fit and 
proper person, who may act together as umpii’es in detennining the value of such mer- 
chandize ; and in the event of these pju’ties not coming to any ilecision thereupon, the 
chief of the customs shall name a third party for tlie above ^ourjiose. 

XII. Upon the importation of merchandize comprising mixed -iwires of various but distinct 

kinds, the duty shall be calculated on the material of the greatest value. This regulation, 
however, does not apply to ornamented wares, whose total value is less than the total value 
of the principal material to which they belong, e.xcept in such cases as are expressly stated 
in the tariff. « « 

XIII. Passengers’ or travellers* baggage and luggage are delivered free of duty it 

being imderstood that by baggage and luggage fis meant jiassengers’ articles of wearing * 
apparel, &c. In order, however, that the same may be verified, all packages, and papers 
describing such goods, with the address of the owners, shall be transmitted to the customs, 
under penalty of forfeiture of the same. The customs authorities are to proceed to tlie im- 
mediate inspection and delivery of such goods^ upon their respective proprietors appearing 
to claim them. • 

XIV. National manufactures, once exported from Portugal to foreign countries, lose 
all claim to be considered as Portuguese fabrics, and in the event of their being brought 
back into the Portuguese dominions, they shall be received as foreign manufactures. 

Silk manufactures arS, however, excepted from the above regulations, provided they 
be imported in packages of a certain weighty that may be re-exported within the space of 
one year, t,o be reckoned from the date of the day of entry, and provided they have notH»eeu 
transfen^ed from one party to another, and also upon their identity being 4egayy verified. 
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XV. The articles enumerated in the tariff are categorically arranged in their respective 
classes. 

XVL In ordef tp avoid repeating the names of articles analagous to those specified iu 
the various classes, the term “ all others not specially enumerated” is used. This regula- 
tion^oes not,^however, affect the necessity for particularly descrilSng each article and its 
quality separately, and specially, in the hill of entiy ; and the employes of the customs 
arc to take particular care that a full and perfect designation is* so set finrth. 

XVIL The General index shall exhibit the names of articles not specially enumerated 
and the Permanent Board of Customs shall, irom time to time, make^ any necessary 
alterations in such index. i 

XVIII. All merchandize enumerated^ in the tariff shall pay the import duty upon the 
gross weight (peso Hquido)^ deductkig a tare. 

Silk, woollen, linen, ard cotton mamifactifres, and also skins and hides, and wares of 
bone or tortoiseshell, ai% excepted from the above i*egulation, and pay duty iipou the actual 
weight {pf^so real). • 

XIX. Tlie legal tare shall be allowed upon liquids (which pay upon the gross weight), 
and also pii other goods : and if the merchandize fie contained either in vessels of glass, 
china, copper, or in packages made of such wares as may generally bo received as olijects 
of conimoree, such vessels or packages, shall also pay the duties, to which they arc subject 
under the tanff. 

XX# Should it hap|)en that a question may be raised, avS tojbhe amount of duty which 
ought fo be pjml upon any article not named in the tariff, the parties making declaration, 
shall describe tlic nature of the artiede, its uses, and apjdication, together with its mer- 
cantile value, and upon this information being committed to the head of the customs de- 
partment, he shall class such article for duty as analagous to some article enumerated in the 
•tariff. 

XXL In case of emergency, the chief of the customs, or a party named by himself, 
• shall permit the entry of siudi article, according to the declaration of the parties appointed 
to determine its nature and value, upon payment of the rate of duty fixed for some anala- 
gons arti(;le ; but should the proprietor of the goods, or his representative, not be satisfied 
with such a decision, he shall be allowed to enter the same, upon depositing the said 
amount of duty, together with an additional amount of one-third of such value, until the 
doubt may he decided. 

XX 11. Til the event of any dispute aiising between the proprietors or consignees of 
merchandize and the customs authorities relative to the amount of duty to he paid, such 
duty shall be provisionally dejiosited, subject to tlie decision of the Permanent Board of 
Customs, relative to its corre^ application. 

XX III. Foreign nic^’chanaize, which are of the same kind as those which pay a heavier 
export duty than the import duties upon the same, and wJiicli are cxceptcid from the gene- 
ral regulations and practice in regard to tliohc articles which are free from export duty, and 
that have paid the import or consumption duties, the first named shall pay, in addition to 
the import duty, the amount also of the export duty rated in the tariff, on being re-ex- 
pci*ted. * 

XXIV. Such merchandize, howe^yr, which pay higher rates of exjiort than import 
duty, when deposited in the customs warcdiouSc, and the proprietors thereof wishing to 
re-export the same, shall pay only a tenth part of the export duties named in tliis tariff. 

XXV. On Sic entry of cattle ; viz., oxen, sheep, swine, and horses, at the land fron- 
tier ^ustom-hoiises, the proprietors shall give a bond for the payment of the duty upon 
*’och only as shall remain in the kiiigdohi ;* this bond to remain in duo form according to 
established practice. * 

XXVI. Tlie principal officers of customs shall take special care not to permit foreign 
merchandize to be shipped, for consumption, on board Portuguese vessels, under the deno- 
mination of goods for re-exportation ; however, in order to fiy our naii«‘J>al shipping and 
navigation, the articles named in table B of the tariff, as provisions for the crews of such 
vessels, shall be allowed to be so re-exported, on payment of the import duties fixed by the 
tariff. — Palace , of Necessidades, 20th March, 1841. 

(Signed) BARON DE ^'OJAL. 
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Portuguese Mosey. ^ 


Jsiport 

Duty. 


Export 
Duty. j 


ARTICLES. 


CLASS I. 

PortMKul wines .....pipe 

Frtiei.gu ditto. almude 

VineguT, oational do. 

— foreign do. 

Cyder, liydromel, &c do. 

— national do. 

— foreign do. 

Distilled spirits and liqueurs, 

national ..do 

— ditto, foreign do.| 

Cologne water, including ves- 
sels, except crystal .... arroba] 

— others, for drinking, or for 

perfumery ?..do. 

CLASS II. 

FISH ANU SHKLLFISH. 

Cowries quintal! 

Coral, raw, or in fragments | 
arratel 

~ prepared for medicinal 
purposes do. 

— unpolished do.j 

— polished do.j 

M^halcfins (beard), raw., arroba 

— prepared do. 

— manufactured do. 

Fish oil, of all sorts of fish . . do. 
Sperm ditto, raw do. 

— prepared do. 

— manufactured do. 

Fish ; vi'/., sea, fresh, dry, 

salted or smoked . . . .quintals 

— in viiicgar do.‘ 

— in oil do.j 

Oysters, not in the shell ...-do. 

— in the shell do. 

Pearls, fine, pay an import { 

duty of 1 per cent, ad 
valorem, and an export 
duty of 4 per cent, ad va- 
lorem. 

CLASS III. 

ANIMAUS, I.IVINO, fkC. 
Animals and birds, alive or 
dried and prepared as spe- 
cimens illustrative of natu- 
ral history 

Birds, large, as swans, &c..eachj 

— parrots do. 

— canaries and parroquets. . do. 
Geese, ducks, pheasants, 

doves, hens, chickens, &c..do. 
Calves, of 2 years old do. 

— from 2 to 4 ditto do. 

Oxen and bulls do. 

Goats and bucks do. 

Asses of .'■>2 fullogadas inheightdo.l 

— all others do. 

Thibet goats do.j 

Caca ? 

Caes 

Horses, of the heat breed, whe- 
ther by land or sea fron- 
tier each] 

— of inferior breed do. I 


7 200 

3 r.oo 

2 

7 ”200 
(i 000 
*.iH 000 


0 20 

0 60 
0 .100 
1 000 
0 2rto 
3 000 
IS 000 

0 320 
0 

1 60'» 

5 700 

1 000 
,1 200 
G 400 
0 800 
0 IGO 


free 
4 000 

0 400 
0 100 

0 00 

1 200 
1 600 
3 00(1 
0 200 
free 

1 200 
free 


24 000 
14 000 


m. r. 

O 100 
0 120 
0 1 
0 00 


2 

3 

25 


free 
0 5 


20 

30 

50 

5 

1.50 

20 

20 


O 000 
0 300 


Horses, Arabians, Englisbhiint- 
ers and racers, and Audiilu- 
sian horses of the best breed* 
not to be sold within the 
space of 2 years after im-* 
porta tieii 

— mares each 

— foals, of 3 years old d<'. 

Keeliives do. 

Siicking-p^gs .«..do. 

Monkeys do. 

Mules do. 

Cows do. 

Heifers, of 2 years old Ao. 

— from 2 to 4 ditto do. 

•Sheep fexcept fine Saxony). do. 

— merino do. 

— lambs. do. 

— fMamaredo) 

Pigs, fat each! 


CLASS IV., Y., AND VI. 
animau substances. 

Meat, fresh ; viz., 

— pork arroba! 

- beef, fresh and saltoil . . . .doJ 

— mutton ...... do. 

— poultry, &c do. 

• salted, pork, Acc do. I 

— ditto, and preserved do.! 

— other kinds do.’ 

— gelatine arratel 

Fat and tallow ; 

— raw, from Portuguese pos- 

H'-'s'.sioiis .arroba 

— ditto, from other places . .do. 

— manufactured into candles, 

from Portuguese posses- 
sions do. 

— ditto, other place#? do. 

— stearine candles, from Pqa- 

tuguese possessions do.j 

— ditto, other places do. 

Isinglass, from Portuguese 

possessions do. 

— ditto, other places do. 

Grease, pigs’ or lard do. 

— bears*..* arratel 

Glue, of all kinds arroba! 

Butter, ditto do.' 

Honey, |^om Portuguese pos- 
sessions do. 

— ditto, other places do.| 

Sinews of animals quintal 

KfTB* (pu»o brute) do. 

|« Cheese, ordinary arroba 

— .English, ordinary do. 

— I^arctesan and other fine.. do. 

Blood, animal’s quintal ji 

Tripe, salted or dry arroba 

Horns, of bulls and oxen, from 

Portii g uese pos se-'iaions . q iiin t . 

— ditto, other countries do.j 

— prepared, from Portuguese 

poaseisions arratel 

— ditto, other countries do. 

— stags’, rough arroba] 

— ditto, manufactured do.| 


Portuguese Money 


Import 

Duty. 


Export 

Duty. 


free r 

1 free 

4 

HOO 1 

0 

400 

5 

000 1 

1 , 0 

1.50 


1 

0 

100 

0 

100 : 

0 

r» 

0 

ROO 

0 

20 

4 

800 1 

0 

lue 

1 

300. i 

0 

20 

0 

GOO 

n 

1 « 


0 

900 , I 



0 

0 


1 0 

> « 

10 

0 

50 , 




200 

HOO 

600 

000 

2(H) 

500 

GOO 

3G0 


> 0 


0 2.5 

U 160 


0 300 
2 400 

n 300 
3 U40 

0 100 
3 200 
3 200 
5 7()0 

1 200 
1 GOO 

n 

0 200 
0 GOO 
0 120 
0< 600 

0 1)G0 

1 020 

3 K40 

0 120 
0 480 

0 100 

0 320 

0 600 

1 920 
0 190 
3 000 


!} 


20 

5 

10 

20 

00 


20 

10 

ajlO 

80 

20 

40 


30 


^ (vonlinueri^t 
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A R T I C L E^. 


Portuguese Money. 

Import Export 

Duty. Duty. 


ARTICLES. 


Portuguese Money. 

Import Export 

Duty, Duty. 


Homs, rhfnocerJli, rough, from 
l*ortuguese possessions. arruha 

— ditto, otiicr countries do. 

— ditto, manufactured, from 
Portuguese possessions ...do. 

— ditto, other countries do. 

— seahorse, rough, from Por- 
tuguese possessions ..... . .do. 

— ditto, from ottier countries. do. 

— ditto, manufactured, from 
Portuguese possessions. arr:ttel 

— ditto, ditto, other countries. do. 
Elephants’ s teeth of above 

3'2lb!i. Wright, from Purtu^ 
gnese possessions .no. 

— ditto, otl^r countries. . . .^do. 

— from IGlbs. to 3*i1hs., from 
Portuguese j^ssessiouH. . . .do. 

— ditto, other countries do. 

— I61bs. aiAl below Gibs., from 
Portuguese possessions. .. .do. 

— ditto, other countries do. ^ 

— manufactured, of all kinds, 

from Portuguese posses- 
sions « .^o. 

— ditto,«)ther sountries do. 

VVolvoshteeth do. 

Mother-of-pearl, j^ugh, from 

Portuguese possessions.. . .do. 

— ditto, other countrms do. 

— cut, from Portuguese pos- 

sesslhns do. 

— ditto, other countries do. 

— manulactured, from Por- 
tuguese po.MM-Hsioiis do. 

— ditto, other countries do. 

Jloni-s, raw quintal 

— - Tiiaiiufuctured in any way, 

or ground, from Portuguese 

possessions arratel 

— - ditto, other countries do. 

Tortoiseshell, in pieces, from 
Portuguese possessions. . . .do. 

— ditto, other countries do. 

— in the entire shell, from 

Portuguese possessions 

— ditto, other countries do. 

— manufactured, of all kinds, 
from Portiicueseposseshioijs.do. 

— ditto, other countries do. 

Claws of aniiiials of all Kinds, 

from Portuguese posses- 
sions — quintal 

— ditto, other countries ilh. 

— manufactured, from Portu- 
guese pos.sessions arratel 

— ditto, other countries do. 

Human hair, raw... do. 

— prepared do. 

— manufactured do. 

Wax, white, from Portuguese 

possessions arroba 

— ditto, other countries do. 

— yellow, from Portuguese 

possessions do. 

— ditto, other countries do 

— ditto, manufaciiyed, from 
Portuguese possessions. . . .do. 

— ditto, other countries do. 

FcatAers, for beds, of swan or 

'"'..roose do. 

•—> of other birds A. .do. 

— ditto, for otlier uses, of all 

sorts do. 

— for brushes aud brooms. . . do. 

— quills, writing, undressed 

^ arratel 

— *ditto, dresred do. 

Plumes, white, undressed. ..d i. 

— ditto, dressed do. 

— i 31 ack, undressed do. 

— ditto, dressed do. 

marabouts* undressed . . .obg. 


} 0 60 

I 0 10 

3 25 

) 0 50 


U 0 * 59 


CLASS \n. 

I SKINS AND FURS, UNUKRSSKD ; 

j — lyirse hides, in Hie hair, * 
fresh, dried, or salted, .arruhal 

[ — m^oni, white each! 

I — ermine do. 

' — buck arratcli 

I 77 - caianca dorens 

[ — dog • arratel 

, — beaver dozens 


r- Stag or deer 


— chinchilla 

. . . dozens 

— swan and goose. . . . 


— lamb, comnion 

. . .arratel 

— ditto, Russinu 

. .dozens 

— ganbj 




— ditto, ciuumun 

. . .dozens 

— wild boar. . . . . . . 

. . .arratel 

— lion and lynx 


— wolf, CIUUTDUn 


— ditto, cerval 


— ditto, sea 


— leop»id, marnesti. 

ounce, 


0 !)IM) ; 1 

0 GO ! I 

1 800 ! 

0 480 I 

0 fton j 

1 800 

0 200 

0 DOO* 

1 800 

0 480 

1 800 

1 bOO 

0 GO 

1 800 

0 120 I 
0 480 I 

0 ono ! 


I marten, tiger, and piAither.dn 

j — Muscovy dozen I 

i — small grey do. 

I — fox. grey each 

i — -ditto, white 

j — ditto, dyed do. 

I — badger each 

i — mole dozen 

I bear, black each 

I — ditto, white do. 

I — hare and rabbit, grey. .dozen 

— ditto, ditto, white do. 

: — ditto, ditto, dyed do. 

i — tails of marten, marmot, 

; &c. «!itc luo tails 

I — backs or bellies of the 
! above, whole or in pieces 

; arratel 

— hags, pieces of ermine, ca- 

ianca, pititgris, or Russia 
sheep skins cacli 

— of hare, rabbit, or fox, in 
the natural state, or dyed., do. 

Skins, &r, dressed; viz., tanned 
or partly tanned, of ail sorts 

arrroba 

— calf, for man u fact tires, arratel 

— ditto, tunned, luiloured, or 

dyed do. 

— ditto, ditto, ditto, Miiscovy.do. 

— sheep, tanned do. 

— ditto, coloured do. 

— ditto, white or dyed do. 

— varnished do. 

— buff leather do. 

— moroixo di>. 

-A Cordova of all colours .... do. 
— Turnislied leather of all 

kinds do. 

— horse and pigskins do. 

Brazil ditto arroba 

— Shamny ditto arratid 

— ditto, prepared do. 

— parchment, raw do. 

— ditto, prepared do. 

— tanned leather (Vaquetas) 

hue QjT all sorts arrolia 

clippings and was'e of lea* 

ther ..do. 

Manufactures of fur ud lea- 
ther ; viz., capotes aim vests 
lined with fur each 

— simply ornamented do. 

— pelerins, hours, &c ... . arratel 

— caps and liat.«i, &c. plain .do. 

— trimmed, &c do. 


'per qiiint. 
^ 24U reis 


4 800 ; 

2 400 i 


1 GUO I 
0 KiO 


[per quint, 
f 240 reis. 
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rORTUOUESE TARIFF. 


Portuguese Money. 


Import 

Export 

ARTICLES . 

Duty. 

k 

Duty. 



ARTICLES. 


Mauufactnrfs of fur and lea* 
th er— con tlu**ed. 

— other nianufacturea of lea** 

ther, such as hamcac, puaj- 
ea, girths, bridles, whips, 
&c. plain arrateil 

— ditto, ornamented di*. 

— saddles V • • . . eachi 

— coverings for horses, plain do. 

ditto ornaineuted do 

•— ditto embro'dered do, I 

— leathern drawers Pttir 

— suspenders arratelj 

— gloi es of all kinds P*tir! 

— ■ bottles of leather, dec. arrateil 

— overalls (g tloshes) paii*! 

— boots and shoes, raen*s... do. 

— women’s do. 

Portmanteaus, each 

— liavreaacs, night huge, j 

clothes bags, dec .do 

CLASS VI n. 

SILK AN I) SILK lU A NU K APTU R£S : 

— nocroua 

-- rawer tram arrobu 

— dyed Tate I 

in the thread not dyeii.. .do. 

— ditto dyed 

— floAS (carded) do.j 

— manufactured, a.s gauvA^s, 

crape, tulle, velvet, and 
blonde 

— plush silk.s do 

Alopeen ditto dii.j 

— gros de Naples, chalis, 

sattus, tafetxs, dcr do.| 

— hosiery and siusul wares.. dti. 

— vtdvet ribbons and bands. do. | 

— tulle lace, &r., in srarfs or 
bandkerchiels or leiunajit.sdo, 

— oiled of one colour ..... . .do.j 

— of more than tiiie colour. .do.| 

— stockings, socks, shirts 

h uiTiets, gloves, dec. ......do.l 

floss silk, open woik do.\ 

— ditto close do. I 

— turbans fur each 

— caps and bonncMs ditto... do, 

— ditto of silk and cotton, 

mixed do, 

ditto oniaineiited do.| 

CLASS IX. 

WOOLLKN MANlll'ACTURES. 

AVoo?, Saxony nr Sp!lIll.^ll.HT^olla| 

— all other parrs, wa&hed. . .do.j 

— ciiizas do.^ 

— dyed tlo.j 

— thread of, uiidyed, for sew- 
ing or enibroideiy arrateil 

— ditto, for other purposes, .do.j 

— thread, dyed, fur sewing or 

embroidery do. 

— ditto, for other purposes, .do 

t'arpets, fine, Jlrussels rio.j 

Kidderminster, and coniuinii 

rugs do.' 

Blankets and coverU ts, whe- 
ther mixed with coiton nr 
other materials d 

Shawls and handkeri hiefs of 
wool or de laiiie, or mixed 
with any materials except 
silk, dyed or printed do.' 

Ditto, ditto, called chalie^s 
marceline, or merino mixed 
with any material except 
silk, and printed or dyed . .do 

Cloths or dresses called chalies 
marcelline, or merino, dyed 
or uo^ or mixed with any 
material except silk doJ 


0 60» 
J 30A 
6 OOU 

1 2I»0 

2 400 
4 800 

3 600 
1 200 
0 200 
0 600 
0 400 
3 200 


600 

200 


fr< e 
2 tiOO 
• 1 HOQ 

1 K(I0 

2 4IIU 

1 im 


7 200 
3 600 


free 


.per qutur. 
> 240 reis 


800 

800 

200 

000 

800 


000 

400 


OUU 

1)00 


000 

800 


0(50 

210 


200 

240 

-100 

400 

400 


t2 4C0 


0 100 
2 000 


10 

10 

20 t 


10 

10 


> 0 10 


40 

40 


20 

20 

40 


40 

20 

60 

20 

5 

1. 


Damasked cloth, Durack Es- 
tameiios worste«l-work, in 
pieres or dresses, satins, 
satinettes, druggets, drills, 
ameijs, tastings, and gam* | 

broons arratelj 

Rumhazetts, dc laiiie dresses, 
liarragons, plaiubacks, an- 
golit as, Bruxellas, shalloons, 
stuffs, and Scotch plaids, 
generally t.sed fur i-losks, 

, also mixed cloths of worsted 
and cotton called Lustres 
Drieans, plain and flguredr 
Cotton, and worsted lin- 
ings d« 

Baizes, serges, and drugget 

cloths .do. 

Says, CH'Sinetts, fine drug, 
gets, castors, flannels, hiiut- 

iog, and niin’s crape ..do. 

Coatings, raisi d baizes, dom- 
mef**, serofeiia.s worsted 

sliAg. See 

Waddings (trip(‘) ilo. 

Shawls and handkerchiefs of 
wool called cassimeres, plain 

or primed, or borders do. 

Oistoi'inos and iadits’ cloak- j 
ing, I’etershariis, and wool- 
len clot ns, coarse, fine, and j 

.superfine, nut mixed .do.' 

— dit*c*, mixed cidours .... .do.' 
Parisitiine.*, prin’ed, and M- ; 
pica and printed mousol. | 

line-de-laine dre.saes do. 

Gauiaroons mixed with other | 

tnaterials do. 

Woollen manufaiTures made j 
np, to pay the duty t u the | 
most valuable material of | 
which they coiihirtt, as wuibt* 

coating with Silk do. 

Cloth lisTog.s arrobd! 

Kags, i»f whatever kind • • arratel 
Sm.t11 wares, buttons, cords, 
btay-luces, fringes, tapes, 
gAiioiins, gartors, bebs, 
girtbs, uiiil similar articles 
of Wool, whether tnixed 
with linen, worsted, cotton, 

or hair t .do. 

Ilo.iiery wiiether mixed ^.r 
not do. 


Portuguese Money. 


CLASS \. 

FL.AX, HE lie, C'ilK SPAItTl-;, &c. 
Maijufuctures of flux and hf>mp 
< (]uiutal 

— prepared or thrown like 

i-ilk do. 

— throi^ of, raw . i i lb. 

— ditto, bleached. >single •. do.' 

— ditto, dyed .) f do. 

— ditto, lustred or brightened, 

under 18 threads do.j 

— ditto, above 18 threads ....do. I 

— huwtng threatlfUiibleached.do. 

— ^dittsv bleached do. 

— ditto, dyed do. 

— lint do. 

— tow thread for knitting, ••do. 
Hessian cloths, common.. arrobaj 

*— fine (Calha MaroiO do. 

Osnaburghs and wrappers. ..1b. 
Hollands, brown, or platillas.du. 

— brown linens do.j 

Carpets, with linen or hemp 

warp do. 

Bruwn linens, not specified, .do. 


Import 

Duty. 


Export 

Duty. 


0 360 
0 170 ‘ 

0 500 


0 2S0 
0 210 ' 


0 0lrO ! 


0 600 
0 000 


0 510 
0 720 


4 800 

0 600 
0 .'•0 


0 700 
0 GOO 


0 100 

6 400 
0 • 00 
0 140 

0 180 

0< 360 

0 300 

1 000 

1 rioo 

2 000 
0 100 

0 140 
0 800 

1 200 

0 <)G 

0 140 

0 200 


> 0 


0 100 
0 200 


n 10 
0 a 

U 10 


0 10 
0 10 


!► 0 


[ » 


{continued) 
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ARTICLES. 


Flax^ud hf'mp — continued. 

Linens Lleachtd, ati<l saiL 
cloth, except nne canvas ..lb.| 

Dowlas and Osnaburghn, and 
onliuary Bremen or West- 
phalian linens (cres; and 
wrapping cloth do. 

Irish and Scotch linens, and 
Hollands duck, table and 
damask linen, bleached ...do. 

Lawns or line linens, and 
other linens, bleached, not 
Hpt'Cilied do. 

Liiieits of mie or more C(.liiur->, 
printed nr stamped do. 

— bed ticking Jtlo. 

— not enumerated do. 

— niarliiie'^ntarred S.do 

Cambrics, fine^nl all kinds, in 

pioces or handkerrhiels.. . do. 

Oil cloth^ (toile cite), var- 
nished, waxed, or painted 
dnorrloths of all kiD(is..ari‘utel 

Linen tapes, ribbons, &c do, 

Lace, amt lace-work ul thread 
and tulle.. . .g do. 

Sniallw^cs, as fringe)*, staf- 
lacesj^buttoris, stays, gal- 
loons, suxpeudets, &c do. 

Hosiery or kuitwlfrk , as stock- 
ings, vests, pantaluoiis, 
socks, raps, ^c do. 

Liiieik wares, mnue up as 
shirts, vests, 4kc., to pay the 
doty upon the highest ma- 
nuliicriired mateiial. 

Rnpework and cordages, sail- 
twiiie quintal 

— rope-yarns, white do. 

— ropes, white do. 

— yarns tarred \ 

— ropes tarred. / 

yarns only fit for oakum.. do. 

— rope of sparte do. 

— sparte traces do. 

Wadding for guns do. 


CLASS XI. 

COTTON, AMI lUAM'KACTL'RKS OF 
COTTON. 

Cotton wool, from Portuguese 

colonics arrohaj 

>— ditto, other \ laces do. 

— ditto, carded. .. . *»• 

— twist. No. 40 and under 

at ratel or Ih. 

— ditto. 41 to flO do. 

— ditto, 81 to 1*20 do. 

— ditto, 121 and above do. 

— ditto, bleached or dyed. 

No. 40, and under do. I 

ditto, 41 to 80 do. 

— ditto, 81 to 120 do. 

— ditto, 121 and alfove do. 

— thread twisted for sewing, 

niihleaclied white or dyed. 
No. 1 to 40 do. 

— ditto, 41 to 80 ..f do. 

— ditto, HI to 120 do. 

— <^tto, 121 and above do. 

, , W ick for candles do. 

>Jhunterpane8 and rugs, ..do. 
Cottons, woven or mixed with 
linen, canvas and bagging. do. 
Flannels for petticoats.shawls, 
*or knitted shawls or hand- 
kerchiefs, or wrought, re- 

■semhling tapestry do.j 

Cotton clotbysalled gray stouts, 
of 15 threads do. 


• 

1 

Parttigucse Money. 

Import 

Export 

Duly. 

D«.ty. 

m. r. 

lU. T. 

0 GO 

1 


> 0 I 

1 

0 240 

J 

0 <;oo 

0 10 


0 

0 .00 1 

0 20 

• 0 mo 

0 h 

0 2<M» 

0 1 

0 MOO 

0 it 

0 100 

0 1 

4 800 

0 30 

, 0 :ioi) 

0 1 

0 300 

0 1 

s 


3 200 

0 10 

0 400 

0 1 

0 400 

0 I 

1 

0 GOO ! 

1 

\ U 40 

G 000 I 

I 

3 GOO 1 

1 



3 000 

j 0 20 

0 :<o 

0 300 

i 000 

) i 

1 GOO 

1 0 5 i 

U 8(H) 

S 

1 

free 

0 1 ! 

f (iO 

0 10 1 

0 120 

0 20 j 


\ 1 

0 .50 

! 

0 70 

1 

0 120 


0 250 

>^0 1 ; 

0 80 

f i 

0 1'20 

1 1 

0 240 

) 1 

U 500 

* 

0 100 

> 0 5 

0 ‘240 

f 

0 480 


1 000 


0 400 

^ ^ 

0 200 


0 50 



. 0 1 

0 400 


0 40 

J 


ARTICLES. 


Portuguese Money. 


Impoft 

Duty. 


C ition luaniifactures, cont^iued.] 
Cotton cloth.called gray sloiits, 
of to ‘24 threads.arratelur lb 

— ditto, of 25 tlireads and 

akuve .• 

— ditto, while, ot 14 threads.du. 
—jUitto, ditto, 15 to 20 thieuds 

do. 

— ditto, ditto, 21 and above . .. 
•- dyed in the tlpread of one 

or more colours, Ifi threads 
and under do.| 

— same shaped lor tiresses, 

^ shawls, vests, and haud- 

kcrchiefs do.| 

— d^ed in the thread, 17 

tliveads and upwards do.^ 

— the suinc shaped into 

dresses, shawls, handker- 
chiisfs, ve^t-, Ac do.| 

— Stull's, print<^ or dyed in 

the piece do.| 

PiinU’d shawls and handker- 
chiefs do.j 

Cambrics, white, of 20 threads 
and under do-.l 

— of ‘21 threads and upwards. do.j 

— coloured sarsneis.^if ci»f- 

toii, of one nr utoie colniirs, 
dyi'd in the piece do.| 

— ^'.oloiited cambric shawls, 

handkercliit fs, jaccnets.alsu 
those cut tor dresses do. 

— coloured liuisnets, dyed in 

thread do.j 

— ditto, ill shawls, haiulker- 

cliiefs, or dre.Hses do. 

-- calicoes and muslins, gray, 
ill the )>ieces ready for 
printing do. 

• - ditto, made into shawls 

and ha hd kerchiefs, 20 
threads and under do. 

— ditto, ditto, 2 1 threads and 

above do. 

— ditto, printed or colouri.d.do.| 

— white twilled cottons, low- 

elhng common damasks, 
dimities, drills, Ac do.^ 

— ditto, piiiitf'd iu one or 

mure coIoiuh do. 

— in hliHwis or hanukerriiicfB, 
ill the wi'b or the piece ...do.j 

— ditto, fur dressis, shawls, 

Kcc., blue or colouted ilo. 

— while quillings do. 

— blue and white tabby cords 

do.j 

— black velvets do. 

• oil-cloths ( uleados ) toile 

cire do.j 

— Igihhiiier, or muslin net 
lace, tamboured handker- 
clii’M.s, shawls, bordered or 

, fnlU d do.j 

— tamboured jaconet do. 

— bot.biuet plain wuik do.j 

— sheathing cotton (marline 
tarred f>r gummed fur u-ej.do. 

— small cotton wares, needle- 

work, buttons, fringes, 
braces, gaiters, luces, night- 
raps, shirts, petticoats, socks, 
stockings, gloves, purses, 
and other similar articles, 
stmjly wrought of cotton 
only *do. 

— hats and bonnets each 

— umbrellas and paiasuJs. ..do. 

— shirt collars and stocks ..do. 

— > collars for ladies do. 


m. r. 

0 cy_ 


0 1(10 
0 .'Ht 


0 70 

•o 120 


U 400 
0 40(f 

0 GUO 

0 2‘20 

0 ‘i.'iO 

0 100 
0 lliO 

0 200 

0 400 

0 210 
0 4 10 

0 100 


0 400 
0 G40 


0 1.50 

0 200 
0 :ioo 

0 400 
0 300 

0 80 
0 100 


4 800 
1 400 

0 000 


Export 

Duty. 


0 400 
2 000 
0 000 
0 100 
0 720 


i 

{eouti/iued) 
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PORTUGUESE TARIFF. 


ARTIQLES. 


PoTtuguoRe Money. 


Import 

Duty. 


Export 

Duty. 


CLASS XII. 

PAPER, PAPER HANGINGS, BOUKH, 

&C. 

Paper, cut, of all deacripUtfns 

arruba] 

Boxca and casea of cardboard, 

maaka, &c do.i 

Ditto, ditto, yamisheif, &c., of ! 

allkinda do-! 

Cardboard, inshceUi, Lordend 
do. 

— plain do. 

— printed, or lithograpbed, 

8ic do. 

Vitdting card.*^ plain or or- 
namented do. 

— assorted (piipeloes) do.j 

Maps and charts, of all 

sizes do 

— • arranged fur games of 

amusement do 

Engravings and lithographs | 

of all kinds arratcl 

Books, in the Portuguese ’ 

language arrobu 

— ditt», being f.-reign editionH.<lo. 

— in foreign languages, in 
sheets, or simply etit. hed. .do.| 

» ditto, bound in any man- 
ner do.: 

^ >:tnd ruled fur music; | 

also, musical manuscripts, .do.! 
M usic, printed or lithographed | 
do., 

Paper, gold or bordered in j 
gold ..arratelj 

— silver, embroidered iu sil- 
ver do. 

ditto, of commoner de.scrip- 

tioiis arroho 

— satin of all kinds do. 

— hangings, for apartiuents..do. 

— ruled, for music <lo. 

— ditto, for writing do. 

— for wadding, or cartridges.do.' 

— blotting d •. 

— white, tor writing, prcssed.do. 

— imperial, medium, and all 

other kinds, nut otherwise 
enumerated do.j 

— (delixa) chagreen do. 

— printed for bi'ls, &c. dec., .do, 

CLASS XIII. 

WOOD, AND MANUFACTURES OF 
WOOD. 

Pirewol’d, rough quintal 

— in faggots do. 

Charcoal do. 

Timber, oak, maple, beech, 

pine, and other ordinary 
sorts, for the manufacture 
of carts, carriages, and 
wooden vessels, &c. &r....do. 

— deals and planks of the 

above wood, of I po'egada 
in thiuk.ne>8 foot 

above 1 to 2 do dn.| 

,, 2 ito do.{ 

„ 3 do do.j 

— ditto, ditto, in joists. do 

— ditto, ditto, ill neams do. 

— ditto, ditto, in laths (repas) ; 

viz., chesuut doz. 

— ditto, ditto, ditto, fir du.j 

— for masts and spars ; viz. * 

in pieces of 19 feet in 
length eachl 

from 10 to 30 do do.j 

„ 31 to 35 do do. 

„ 30 to 40 do do. 


ARTICLES. 




free 

6 oun ^ 

12 000 i J 

D 000 
1 280 

0 CIO 

0 GOO 
0 010 

1 2S0 
12 800 


2 .'lOO 
20 000 

free 

1 2«0 

5 001) 

2 TKiO 

3 000 
NOO 


0 30 ,^ 


1 

10 

1 


Portuguese Money. 


1 

1 020 
3 8-10 
2 .100 

1 »i0 

2 .ItiO 

0 040 
0 000 

1 000 


1 020 

3 200 

4 OOO 


0 40 

0 80 
0 300 


> 0 


2 

4 

0 

7 

3 

30 

300 

240 


/) 80 
0 150 

0 250 
0 300 


0 40 

0 75 

0 12b 

0 150 


Wood, Sk*'..-- continued. 

Timber for roasts and spars ; 
VIZ., from 41 to 45 feet in 

length each 

„ 46 to .50 du do. 

„ 51 to 55 do do.j 

„ 56 to 00 do. do. 

01 to 0.5 do do. 

„ f>0 to 70 do do. 

„ 71 to 75 do do.j 

,f 70 to 80 do do. 

„ 81 and upwards . do. 

— poles for l-ineyards, &c... .do. 

— for tool handles and aookt's 

of wheels .do. 

— knees of oaks, for anchnf j 

stocks, footj 

— in sawdust quintal 

— diito, prepared for grape- 
ries and pineiies do. 

— small planks and piccoA of 
such w'oods, lor boxes, ’ 
desks, drums, guitars, 4lM-..du. 

— in bows, of 08 polcgadas in 

length lOOOl 

„ m to 130 do do.| 

„ l.')7 and upwards. . . .bo. I 

— ill staves for casks, small, j 

aud ol 21) polegudas in 
length 100; 

fitim 21) to .37 do do. I 

„ 30 to 40 do do. 

„ 40 to 57 do ilo. 

„ .57 and upwards do. 

— ditto, of Brazil wood, for 

casks do., 

Ships, iu a fit state for sea 
per ton (marine) 

— old, or broken up do. 

"WtHHifu maniifac'tuies ; viz., 

Vessels for liquids, with iron 

handles, new 

— ditto, diit », old do. 

— ditto, With wooden handles, 

new do. 

— ditto, ditto, old do. 

Blocks and piillies, &c. ■■ arrobu 

Oars, roiigli each 

— finished do. 

Handspikes, rough dozen I 

— finished do. 

Giin-Mtocks each 

Wooden bowls, plates, spoons, i 

forks, hammers,^ mallets, j 
rakes. See an nha 

Rules, measures, combs, ! 
squares, &c. do.! 

Ramrods, mounted with any 
metal, except gold or siU j 
ver each' 

Boxes of fir, plain arroba 

— painted* ,io. 

Boot-trees, or forms for boots 

urratel 

Pictiire-^tramcs of wnnd, not 
incliniing the duty ou the 
paiutiiig or print, plain, ac- * 
cording to the number of I 
palms ill circumference.... * 

— ditto, ornamented do.l 

— ditto, gilt, plain do, 

— 5 )itta^ ditto, omaiiieiitcd ..do. 

— ditto, ditto, in relief, plain.do, 

— ditto, ditto, ditto, orna- 
mented do. 

Wood, for cabinet makers* 
use; viz., mahogany, b x, 
Brazil, rosewood, satin, &c., 
and ail others, not other- 
wise enumerated, iu logs or 
planks quintal 

— ditto, in thin sheets . . .arrohal 


Import 

Duty. 


0 .350 

0 400 
0 450 

0 .550 
0 f.50 
0 800 

0 ‘JOO 

1 000 

1 .500 

0 40 

0 20 


0 .30 

0 200 


0 200 
0 400. 
0 800 


^0 

120 

200 

250 

000 


0 400 
0 2(H) 

0 100 

0 .50 

1 000 

0 1 00 
0 300 
0 100 
0 .300 

4 COO 


0 000 
1 200 


0 100 
0 800 
1 000 


0 * 100 
0 140 
0 200 
0 240 
0 400 

0 480 


0 100 
6 000 


Export 

Duty. 


0 175 

0 200 
0 22.5 
0 275 
0 325 
0 400 
0 4.50 

0 500 
0 750 

10 


0 


0 


free 


0 50 

0 200 
/) 400 


0 40 
0 00 
0 100 
0 « 120 
0 4(H) 

0 000 

0 100 
0 200 


} “ 
5 » 


0 10 
0 10 


{continued)* 
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A R T I C L F^S. 


Portugucne Money. 


Import 

Duty. 


Wo(^, &c. — continued. 

Scented woods; fiz., sassafras 

arroba 

aloes, quassia, aandal. &r.. 
and all others, not particu- 
larly enumerated do. I 

Cork, rough quintal 

— manufactured do. 

Furniture ; \iz., presses, 

drawers, &c., of mahogany 
or satin wood each 

— ditto, of all other woo'Is ..do. 

— sideboards n>utrets), of ma- 
hogany oF satin wood do. 

— ditto, of all other woods ..^o. 

— washing stands do. 

— ditto, fitted up with niirro||;ido. 

— bidets ....do. 

— screens . . . do. 

— cradles, of mahogany or 

sat'ii wotiU do. 

— ditto, of allother woods. ..do. 

— chairs, without arms, of 

mahogany or satin wood, co- 
vered wiih straw do. 

— ditto, dilh/J i»f all otlur 

woudsA do.j 

— <littrf ditto, of m:iho,'anY 

nr satin wo^ d, ^fevered with 
silk or stuffs do. 

— ditto, ditto, of all oilier j 

woojjs do. 

— ditto, with arms, of muhn- ' 

gany or satin wood, covered j 
with straw do. 

— ditto ditto, of all other 1 

woods do.j 

— ditto, ditto, of mahojiaay or i 

satin wood, covered with | 
silk nr Mrntls do.' 

— ditto, ditto, of ail other 

woods do 

(’ases and frames, for beds. each 
Commodes, of mahogany and 
satin wood do. 

— ol all other woods «lo. 

Stepy, for heds do. 

Wardrobi'S, of mahogany or 

satin wood do. 

— of all other woods do.j 

Bedsteads, of mahogany nr 

sarin wood do. 

— of all other woods do 

Dining-tables, of mahogany .dn.j 

— of all other wood.s do. 

Tables for ilrawiiig-rooms, and 

tca-taliles, of inaliolgrtny or j 

satin wood do. 

ditto, ditto, of all other 

— woods do. 

Sofas, of mahogany or satin 

‘wood, covered with rushes 
or cane do. 

— of all other woods, ditto . .do. 

— of mahogany or natiu wood, 

and covered with silk or 
stuffs do. 

— of all other wooda» ditto ..do. 

Retretes do. 

Secretaries ( Escrevaninhus)^ 

no* including duty on the 
' elahs, &c., with double 
bodied cylinder, of maho- 
gany or satin wood do. 

— of all other woods, and 

also those with a single 
body, being made of maho- 
ganv or satin wood do. 

— of all othei^ wiMids do. 

Framework for pier glasses, 

mahogany or satin wood.do. 
—•of all other woods do. 


Expoit 

Duty. 


ra. 

r. 

m. 

r. 

0 

G40 

0 

1 

1 

280 

0 

5 

0 

2 

300 

40J 

\ * 

5 

40 

ono 

0 

%0 

‘20 

000 ; 

0 

50 

) r>n 

000 

r 

0 

1.50 

30 

(100 

0 

J.'i 

8 

400 

0 

20 

1*2 

000 

0 

30 

3 

GOO 

0 

10 

30 

000 

0 

75 

24 

000 

0 

(iO 

12 

000 

0 

30 


• 



3 

000 

0 

10 

1 

‘200 

0 

1 

5 

G 

000 

i ^ 

10 

3 

ono 

! 0 

5 

4 

800 

i .. 

10 

2 

400 

0 

5 

18 

000 

0 

50 

10 

Htto 

0 

25 

it 

000 

0 

*20 

‘24 

000 

0 

GO 

12 

000 1 

0 

.30 

3 

GOO 

0 

10 

■f.') 

000 

i ^ 

100 

21 

000 

' 0 

GO 

4,'i 

000 

0 

100 

‘2I» 

0(10 

0 

<;(» 

42 

000 

0 

ion 

24 

000 

0 

GO 

18 

000 

0 

40 

0 

000 

0 

20 



• 


21 

000 

0 

GO 

y 

000 

9 

10 

3G 

000 

0 

100 

•V4 

000 

0 

GO 

14 

000 

0 

30 



•• 

• 

GO 

000 

0 

150 

30 

000 

0 

100 

18 

000 

0 

40 

45 

000 

0 

100 

SO 

000 

0 

50 


ARTICLE S. 


Billiard tables ifo. 

Furnitui e, of all oth^r kinds 
f arroba 

Pojpable chairs and litters. each 
Cljuiren's carriages, new or 

old do. 

Wheelbarrows and trucks., .do. 

%*onches and vans, with 

springs \ do. 

\\ aggoii.s, for the transport of 
merchandize, with 4 wheels. 

If do. 

— di<to, 2 ditto do. 

Carriages, new or old do. 

Bhaeroos, gigs. Ate. ditto. . . .do. 

Cabriolets do.j 

Carriage wheels, large .. . pairj 

— small.. do.j 

CL\S.^X1V. I 

CIIEMn-AI. PROm.il’TIONS ANl) 
ATF.tJlClN£S. 

Acetates ; viz., 

— - of alum, pure .irratel 

— ofaniinoniH, crystalrzed ..do. 

— ditto, liquid do,' 

— harytf!*, pure do, 

— chalk, concentrated do, 

— ^liiichouina oz. 

— salt of lead arratel 

— copper, crystal ized (cristal 


Portuguese Money. 


do V'enusl 

do. 

— ditto, not crystalized. 


— iron, I'l-oto acetate of 

do. 

— ditto, per acetate of (pyro- 

Jignito) 

.. ..do. 

— magnesia (dr>) 

.. ..do. 

— mercury (proto) 


— niorfine 

.. ..oz. 

— nickel 

.arnatel 

— pota.sh and soila 


— silver, crystalized.. .. 

oz. 

— quinine 


— strontiaii 

.arratel 



— veratriiia (hellebore) 


Acids ; viz., 


— of white arsenic 

. . arroba 

— of arsenic 

. arratel 

— ditto, crystalized. . . . . 

do.! 

— pyroligneous acid..., 

Uo.l 

— acetic acid 

do. 

— acetoso (viiiuigre) t . . . 

do. 

— benzoic 

. . . .do 


— boracic do. 

— ditto, vitrified do.j 

— bromic oz. 

— butiric do. 

— camphoric do. 

— clyomic do. 

— citric arratel 

— cyanic oz. 

-^fluoric arratel 

— gallic do. 

— hydriodic do. 

— muriatic (spirits of salt).. do. 

— hydrocyaaic(prUBsic acid) .do.’ 

• — hydrohroraic do. 

— hydro-sulphuric (pure). ’.do. 

— ignasuric oz. 

— iodic 

— kinic, concentrated do. 

— lactic, ditto do. 

— margaric, pure do. 

— mecouic 

— muriatic (chloric) ....arratel 

— nitric, hydro-chlorig (agoa 

regia)...' do. 

— nitrous, spirits of nitre. . .do. 

— nitro auhidro oz. 

— nitric, pure, ormedicaharratel 


Import 

Duty. 

Export 

Duty. 

III. 

r. 

III. 

r. 

IKU 

ono. 

0 

400 

12 

000 

0 

30 

•15 

Ooo 

0 

100 

9 

000 

0 

20 

•n 

000 

0 

10 

200 

000 

0 

500 

(iO 

000 

0 

150 

;iG 

000 

0 

100 

.5(H) 

00(L 

1 

200 

300 

0(0) 

0 

7.50 

J.50 

000 

0 

400 

12 

0(M) 

0 

30 

ti 

000 

0 

10 

0 

320 

0 

6 

1 

020 

0 

20 

0 

780 

0 

1 

u 

GIO 

0 

10 

0 

NO 

0 

I 

0 

(>•10 

0 

10 

u 

40 

1 



u 

IGO 




0 

(;o 



J 

0 

1*20 




0 

40 




0 

GIO 


0 

10 

0 

040 

0 

10 

1 

200 

0 

20 

I 

440 

u 

20 

0 

480 

0 

I 

1 

000 

0 

100 

0 

■180 

0 

1 

1 

280 

0 

<20 

1 

GOO 

0 

40 

•2 

400 

0 

GO 

0 

120 

0 

5 

0 

480 

0 

1 

0 

GOO 

0 

5 

0 

30 

1 


0 

•l.-U) 

! ** 

1 

0 

120 



G 

000 

0 

20 

0 

120 

0 

1 

0 

800 

0 

20 

0 

(WO 

0 

20 

1 

200 

0 

60 

0 

480 

0 

10 

0 

400 

0 

10 

0 

G40 

0 

1 

2 

000 

0 

50 

1 

GOO 

0 

20 

2 

400 

0 

50 

1 

GOO 

0 

20 

0 

GO 

0 

1 

3 

840 

0 

50 

3 

200 

0 

40 

0 

30 




0 

500 


j 


0 

300 


1 0 

- 

0 

IGO 




0 

100 

1 



0 

500 

J 

1 


2 

400 

0 

50 

0 

50 

1 

1 


0 

100 

1 

1 


0 

160 

1 


* 

0 

KM) 




0 

240 

J 

I 



7 V 
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PORTl'GUKSE TARIFF. 


ARTICLES. 


PortnjrucHe Money. 

Import ! Export 
Doty. j Duty. 


Acid» — continued. * 

— ditto, ordinary (aquafortin) 

«• arratol 

— oleic OK. 

— oxalic sffr.itel 

— phosphoric do. 

— dim*, vitrified ok.J 

— Mifxinic (bal volatije ile hoc- j 

— HUlpboric, pure arratelj 

— ditto, impure (oil of vitriol). drj.j 

— tai laru* dn.i 


Alkalis; ri/.., amitioiiia 

! Vt*- 

latile alkali) 

aiTat»‘) 

— barilla, raw* 

.arrnba 

— ditto, n fined 

do.i 

— .soda, fartiiioiiH 

ilo.l 

— ditto, Sf*Ihl (cliAlk) . . ■ . 

arratel : 

— ditto, liquid 

. . . .do. 1 

— potanh, raw . , 

. arroba 1 


— di'to, ca*iHticH xolida (h>- 

dnite of pora.-th) larratel 

— ditto, liqiiida, (lexivia de 

poTat<Ha) do. 

A*>eoiate of copper do. 

— Hoda or potash ...do. 

— cobalt oz. 

— all other di*flrriptions..niratel 

Borax, or tirical, raw arroh i 

— all other tlosrrif»:io«.><,,arratel 

Baiiznatos, of all kinds do. 

Corbonates ; viz., of aiuiooniu.do. 

— haryies, natural do. 

— d.ttb, artifii.nal do. 

— chalk, pure do. 

— lead arroba 

— copper arratel 

— iron do. 

— * ditto, siihcarbonate of do 

— nMgiieHia do. 

— potash. do. 

— ditto, bicaib inate of do. 

— aoila, cry.stalized do. 

— ditto, bicarbonate, of do. 

— ziuc, natural (lapis ralu- 

niiiioies) do. 

— ditto, artificial do. 

Chlorates; viz., of b.iryfe.s ..oz.i 

— potash arratel I 

ChroioateH ; viz., of atninonia.ii/. 

— barites do.j 

— mercury do 

— lead airalel 

— potash do.' 

— iron quintal I 

Chlcirurates ; viz., of antinioii y, 

solid arratol! 

— ditto, liquid do. I 

calcio do | 

— chalk, dry do. 

— ditto, liquid do. I 

— mercury, soft, and corro- j 

sive sublimate do.' 

Muriates of antimony do. j 

— ammonia do.' 

iron and ammonia do.i 

— chinchonind oz,; 

— morphine do. 

— potash arratfli 

» soda, common sea salt ..mnis 

— ditto, refined arratel: 

— ditto, gemma do.' 

Hydrocyanate of potash, priiH- i 

siatc of potash h 'do.' 

Creosote, white oz. 

— dark do. 

Nitrates; viz.,of copper. arrattl 

— lead do. 

— potash (saltpetre) from Por- 
tuguese possesstnuH ...arroba 


m. T. 

0 

(iOO 

0 <i(iri 

1 obo 

n ‘job 

0 Lnif» 
0 so 
(» 20 
b 'ISO 
0 .Obb 

b ir»o 

b ]bb 

2 .100 

2 df /0 
b Ibb 
0 .')b 

0 »'b 


0 ‘IOO 

b .'ib 
0 4Sb 
b 21b 
b ‘2(;b 
0 -ISO 
b 21b 
0 bib 
‘i 100 
0 HO 
b dO 

0 bio 
0 .'120 
0 32b 

0 9b0 
0 300 
0 60 
0 180 
0 120 
0 4«0 
0 200 
0 4s0 


13 


•20 

120 


0 33 »0 

1 200 
b bob 
0 :ibb 
0 fib 
0 db 

■ 0 bb 
b lou 
0 100 

0 . 0 (M) 

0 210 
0 200 
0 120 
0 40 


0 48f) 

1 200 

0 60 
0 400 


0 .IOO 


bio 

20 


prehihited 
0 120 
prohibited 

0 130 

0 400 
0 200 
I* 0 .320 
0 120 


0 I 

fi 20 

O i 

0 \V) 

b 



;/ 


Portuguese Money. 


Export 

Duty. 


0 lb 
0 10 


0 


0 I 

free 

do. 

0 1 

< 0 5 

0 ii 


Nitrates — eon finned. 

— potash (saltpctrej.from other 

place.4 a. roba. 

-- ditto, refined do. 

— of silver (hellstone) ..airatcl 
Oxiile.n; viz., of antimony 

(ft.r the arts. 811* ) do. 

— clitro, acid (lluiTis urgin- 

tinas) do. 

— rah-ined (hezoar) ..do. 

— of arsenic (white arsenic) 

i* airobaj 

— of lead * do. 

— ditto, minium (reifoxide) 
and lithar>^e(st*nn-vitunusf.di». 

— copper arratel 

— of iron (etlnope m.ircial) .to. 

— ditto, vt'nniliou do. 

— of mercury (red precipi- 

titto) do.' 

— niaiqpmese arri>h/ij 

— iit:igi)e.»iii (calcined 3 . f.arrat'- l; 

— zinc (llowcrs of Zina). . . .d : 

— ditto, rinzenfri r.admia arroba' 

OxuUitt of iMitasb arratel 

.Sulphates; viz., of .aluin .. .^do. 

— alum and potash, calrinetl.do. ' 

— dnit*. not calcined. . ..quintal, 
-- ammonia (glauber s.ilts) ! 

arratel 

— copp'. r (bine vitriol) . .arroba 

— ditto ; sinmoniaral ) . .. arratel i 

— non (cieen vitriol). . .quintal, 

— ditto.pnritivd (sal de inartc) i 

arratel j 

— magnesia (ep.iom salts). arrohaj 

— morfiue oz.s 

— potash, vegetable al- | 

ditto, in powder do.! 

— quinine oz. j 

— soda (glauber salts).. . arroba > 

— strichnina oz. 

— ntic (white vitriol ). . . .arrobui 

— - baryte.s do. : 

— inert ury arratel 

— iii.kxtg.ii esc do.' 

— .sil\«‘r. do.j 

SiilphiiiMtt'.s ; viz., of pota.sh.do. . 

— :iU(iiiion> do.' 

— arsniic, yellow arroba | 

— ditto, red. . . . . y. 'If'-. 

— mercury ( Kthii>pc nnneral) ' 

«’''rut(d| 

— ditto, (cinnabar) di^‘ 

— vermitiuii, in puWiler . . . .tin. 

— copper do. 

Tartrates ; viz., of pota.sh, (ve- 
getable salt) do. 

— raw (sarro de vinbo) . . at roba 

— creaiit of tartar do. 

— tartar emetic arratel 

-- soibi (It '10116110 salts) do, 

Medi^nes ; viz., bassorina . .oz. 

— hriissina, cafenia, cartha- 

muiiis, elaina, iudigotiiia, 
wax, and siearine do. 

— cbiuchimina, crystalized.do. 

— dciphiua do. 

emetiriH, piira do. 

X- dfito, do codex do. 

— fibrins dr- 

■ — gentian (dried) do. 

— glyct-rina do.| 

— iniiliua do.’ 

— lupuliua, pitch, purified 

arratel 

— myrrh oz. 

— morphine and narcaiiua .do. 

— paperiua and quassia .. ..do. 

-- quinine do. 


b on 

0 24(1 

0 ;jbb 


0 200 I 


200 

9 U 0 


I -20 
300 


IfiO 

920 


!} 


0 120 f 


II 


12(1 

300 
100 
.32 1 
.3bl) 
bO 
210 
5bh 
bO 
200 


i 1 


b 120 


I' 

0 u;o I { 

0 400 I J 

1 200 I 

0 600 
1 440 

0 200 

0 boo : ( 


HO 

4011 


0 120 
3 bon 
0 HO 
0 4 HO 

0 -100 
0 200 


0 bbo 


I 

0 120 
0 120 
1 GOO 
0 300 

0 180 


• 0 4j0 


500 

500 


1 rioo 
•0 200 

2 

4 

0 300 
0 120 

0 GOO 

1 200 
0 400 


0 ICO 

0 ObO 

1 20 f^ 
0 600 
0 300 


I 

lb 

5 


10 

I 


20 

I 


0 1 
0 300 

0 20 


0 

0 

0 

% 

0 

0 

0 


> 0 
} 

0 

0 

0 

0 


20 

5 

30 

60 

10 

•20 

5 

•10 

20 

10 


(coitfhiun^) * 



POtlTUCiUKSE TARIFF 


iisy 


Portuguese Money. 


Portugnese Money, 


A « T L C L ft S. 


Medicines — con t^nnet!. 


— Hiiipiuin 

— acetijA . . 

— uiurratic 


— srillitiiiii 

— Htrirliiaina tlo.' 

' — iilmitia do. 

— ■ ht^lU'borc do.' 

Minerals of all Xinds lit to be 
used ill tnedu'iiit;, in jars 
or bottles, .('iiiiada itieasiiiv of 
1 piiitsi 

Balsams of aW kinds, not emi- 
merated Class Wl. of 

tins tariff urrfttel 

Blisters and plaisters, oi caii- 
tliarides, Ckr e-do. 

— all other so]its do. 

Salves and ceiates, of all 

sorts . . do.! 

(hinserves (inedirinal ; ditto - • do. 

Klectuarie.**, diito do.;^ 

r'.lixii'ri, d<tto do. 

Kiubrocatious, ditto do. 

Ktlier ; viz., nitric do. 

.... 1 . 1 — — "itriolic 

do. 

Uric do. 

Extracts, of all ^tber sorts, 

not enumerated do.| 

Medicinal pastes, &c. of all 

sort# do. 

Infiisioiis, ditto .do.' 

Milk of sulphur do. 

Pills of all H ivts, inrlndiog (he \ 
boxes, and zfiediciuul pow- ^ 

dera oz. 

Soap, for medicinal pur- 
poses .an atel; 

Salts, tie heiie (assutar do , 

Leile) do. 

— • all ither sorts, not par- 

tii'ularl y eniimeruted do 

^'roacie, including tUe pack- 

apes do. 

Tinctiires, including the bot- 
tles which contain them.. do. 
Physical cakes, of all sorts-. do.| 
Unctions and syrups, of all 

sorts do.] 

Bandages, &c., elastic, for sur- 
gical purfMises 100 

Medicinal vinegar, and wines 

of all sorts arraft'l 

Causlic. — (Vide Alkali.) 

All other de.*icriptuiiis of me- 
dicines, or preparations of 
the same, not otherwise 
enumerated, and including 
the case.M, or bottles, which 
may contain them do. 

CLASS XV. 

DYKS AND DYMirui'FS. 
Dyewoofls, in pieces ; viz., 
queen’s (raiiiha) arroba 

— braziletto, aniarello. Cam- 
peachy fustic, lo^omi, san- 
dal wood, Ac., and all others 
n^ particularly euume- 


Saffron, or dowers of safrrou..do. 
— > bastard ditto (carthamn.. . . do. 


Bark ; viz., ^quercitron (Ame- 
rican) do 

— scarvalho, sobro, and others 


Import 

Duty. 

1 

Export 

Duty. 

ARTICLE S. ! 

! 

Import 

Duty. 

Kx port 
Duty. 


ni. 

r. 

m. 

r. 


III. 

r. 

m. 

r. 


0 

HO 

0 

1 

Cing-f-r, curcuiwa, roots. . .arrnb.i' 

n 

•>(W 

0 

'25 


0 

200 

\ 0 

5 

— ditto, in powder. do J 

1 

(too 

0 

10 


0 

»00 

J 


OiUniits da.l 

0 

VOO 

n 

30 


0 

000 

0 

JO 1 L 5 /-io, yellow tio. 

() 

i't;o 

0 

10 


1 

2<t0 

0 

‘20 1 







0 

480 

(» 

10 i 

Pastel (wouii) do. 

It 

to 

u 

5 


‘2 

000 

0 

40 j 

in liinip.s do. 

•0 

lou 

0 

1(1 






CViaddt r routs, grepii do. 

0 

30 

0 

1 




• 


— dried do. 

0 

.'iO 

0 







— ilitto, in powder do. 

0 

100 

0 

10 


0 

f)0 

0 

1 j 

Sumach do.j 

0 

ISO 

0 

1 





1 

»S riel, Irotii the Ciipe de 1 





• 




f 

N'erde Islaine , jM.tdeira. j 






0 

400 


I 

Azores <lo. j 

free m 

0 

120 




1 


— Ironi St Thonx- e. Principe, j 






u 

300 

1 


and Moz iitibiqiie, ill ix-cord- i 






0 

120 I 

> <» 

1 

ance witli Art. 1. of Decree ' 








1 


of Jglb Januarj, 1817 do.! 

0 

GOO 

0 

P20 












0 

300 i 

J 


— cudbear, or toriiesol, in 






1 

(juo : 


1 

liiiiips 1 IO 4 

2 

400 , 

0 

120 


0 

480 1 

[ 0 

10 > 

Indigo, of all sorts do 

D 

!>G0 

0 

t-O 


1 

tfto 

) 


Prussian blue do. 

] 

‘200 ' 

0 

GO 


1 

200 

) 

[ 

('armiue, of all sorts oz. 

0 

.'iOO 

0 

40 


0 

doo 



Ashes, blue • .arrateiL 0 

200 

) 



0 

720 

0 

( 


— mountain, Ilungarian and T 






0 

480 

J 


Englisli greens, Jfic do j 

0 

1(10 

1 







ChroniHte of lead, yellow ( Png- 



0 

1 


a 

‘200 

0 

40 

Ifc-ll) do.j 

It 

GO 

1 







fSlacking (gr-<ixa ) whether in 



1 



n 

300 



powdiT or lujiiid; t’.O.' 

(1 

100 

J 



u 

ISO ' 



Kermes, or uikeiiiies, in grain 






0 

300 ' 



aiT-ob:i 

I 

'20t) 

n 

20 



1 




1 

tmo 

0 

30 






Cutniuc, iiUTural th>. 

II 

.so 

0 

5 


0 

‘210 1 



— piepared, in htiis do. 

11 

320 

0 

20 



1 



- hicd>e and shellae do. 

0 

r.io 

0 

40 


1 

020 1 

> 


Crayons, &c., plain. .do. 

0 

(MO 

G 

10 



1 



— prepared lor vaiions nses.ilo. 

1 

020 

0 

30 


0 

140 1 



— ditto, in wood do. 

3 

‘200 

0 

40 



1 



— ditto, fiiu St sorts, ditto ... .do. 

Ifi 

3G0 

0 

120 


0 

IGU 1 



Annatto, of alt soils do. 

1 

200 

0 

40 



' 



1 vorv black .do. 

0 

320 

■) 



u 

80 , 



Spanish and bone do.. do. 

0 

100 

1 




1 


in 

Lamp do do. 

0 

‘2UU 


5 

1 

1 

«‘20 j 



Negro de Vranklort (mho- 



1 


1 

1 

0‘2U 

0 


rail .<lu. 

i 0 

300 

J 




! 



Pru.nsiate ol poiu.'.li, irys- 

1 





0 

480 i 



t.tlizi*d an ate) 

i 0 

130 

0 

1 



1 

1 


Ink *, VIZ., lnili.vn or ('inn 'se 







400 

I 


arniba 

j 3 

200 

0 

80 


w 


1 


fi-r wiiting. incliuliiig the 



! 



0 

180 



vessels, liquid do. 

'* 

200 

0 

20 




1 o 

1 

— ditto ill powder do. 

G 

400 

0 

40 





* 

— printing do. 

U 

UGO 

0 

‘20 




1 


Colours, for painting, 








1 


Ac-, whetlier li(|uid, dry or 








1 i 


in ]iow'd<?r, and including 








1 


the vesi-els or ca.'^us which 






0 

COO 

js 



i 3 

‘200 

0 

80 





— coarse mixed with oil.. . . do 

i 

000 

0 

10 







■1 

HOO 

0 

GOO 




i 


Varuisli of all sorts do. 

! <» 

400 

0 

k 


0 

300 

0 

to 

CLASS XV I. 










GUMS, KESINS, OILS, &C. 










Ciims ; viz., from Pocegueiro, 










• Cereieiia, Oliveira, Ac. arroba 

0 

100 

0 

5 





• 

— Arabic, Senegal, ifcc. from 






0 

.■iO 

(f 


Portugue.se tio.sheKsions ...do. 

(» 

100 

0 

5 


1 

200 

0 

50 

— ditto from Barbary do. 

0 

240 

0 

40 


0 

ftOO 

0 

20 

— ditto from the Levant or 





1 

2 

400 

u 

iOO 

other places do. 

0 

7*20 i 

1 0 

40 


1 

000 

0 

.'iO 

Kesint% indigenous ; viz., A]^* 







700 

0 

GO 

catran. Brew, Colofoniu, 1 


200 i 




0 

3G0 

0 

20 

and Paz quintal 

0 


0 

10 


0 

100 

0 

5 

— turpentiue (nativ*^ ..arroh:; 

i) 

200 i 

0 

5 






— ditto, fine, of Venice, itc. do. 

0 

GOO j 

0 

10 


0 

30 

0 

1 

— copaiba 

0 

400 ! 

0 

5 






— escanuiueu an iittd 

I 

200 ' 

0 

‘20 


0 

300 

pruUibited 


0 

400 ! 

0 

10 


ionliiiui'dj 
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PORTUGUESE TARIFF- 


ARTICLES. 


fJiims, resins, 8tc.~~continued. 

- labdanum arratel 

- oppoponax * do. 

- cepaf, from Portugut}j«e 

possessions arroba 

•>- ditto other places do. 

- asafoetida, ammoniacimi, 

eupborbium, gaP)itnuni, 
myxrh, olibanum, and in- 
cense from Portuguese pos- 
sessions do.; 

- ditto, from otber places, .do. ' 
Balsams ; viz., Benjatuiu, in I 

drops arratel 

- ditto in ordinary do.j 

- Mecca and b4im of Gilead.do. 

- storax and Peru, and all 

others not specially enume- 
rated; viz., liquids do. 

- ditto, ditto, solid do. 

t^egetablo juice.s ; viz., of 
gum elastic (caoiitchoue) arroba 

- liquorice in sticks '. . .d().| 

- camphor, raw do. 

- ditto punbed do. 

- aloes; viz., socotrino ....do. I 

- ditto hepatico & cabal^iu.dn. 

- bypocistus do.] 

- gum kino do. 

- manna do. 

- opium do. 

-rethania, saruocole and visco 

do. 

- terra japonica (cacliou raw) 
from Portuguese possessions 

do. 

- ditto, from otber places ..do. 

- all otber descriptious not 

specially eoumeratcd do 

>ils ; viz., of sweet almouds 

arratel 

- from nuts, large or small. .do. 

- palm do. 

- castor do. 

- cocoa nut, from Portuguese 

pos.sessi-ius arroba 

- ditto, from other places. ..do. 

- fish oils, of all sorts. .almudt 

- linseed arroba 

- cacao arratel 

- olive, fine Italian do. 

- ditto, other sorts of foreign, 

and a value of 3509 reis per 
almude almude 

- ditto, from 3G00r. to .lOOOr.do. 
-ditto, from 4000r. to 4;i‘i9r.do. 

- ditto, from 44«0r. to 4799r.do. 

- ditto, from 48()0r. and up- 
wards do. 

- all other sorts, not spi cially 

enumerated, including the 
vessels arratel 

Essential oils ; viz., of Rhode.s, 
Neroli. cinnamon, ruse, 

cloves, &c., iucluding the 
vessels do. I 

- orange, citron, &c., do. . . .do. 

- rosemary, iutiiper,pimeiita, 

annis,laven.>er, bergauiotte, 
cidru, fennel, &c., including 
the vessels do. 

- turpentine, or spirits of do. 
including tho vessels .. arroba j 

CLASS XV II. 

naUGS AND MEDICINES.* 

loots ; viz., ipecacuanha 

arroba] 

- sarsaparilla do. 

-jalap do. 

- galaoga, seneca, and rhu- 
barb do. 



ARTICLES. 


0 300 
tl IMIU 
0 i;tK) 
0 (KU) 
0 1 20 
0 70 


2 400 

1 son 

1 400 

0 9/iO 


Roots, ser))entaria and turbetto, 

( vegetable) arroba | 

— columt)o and zedoariu do. 

— lily (Fiurentiue) do. 

— lieruioductilos do. 

— liquorice do. 

I — all others not specially eiiii- 

I inerated do. 

Hark, quinine do. 

j — otiLtcr sorts, not specially 

enumerated do.. 

' Herbs, medicinal, of all sorts .do,! 
Leaves ; viz., senna, fro^> Por- [ 

j tiigiiese possessions do.| 

I — ditto, from other places ..tio.' 
j — all other sorts, not particu- I 

i lai I V enumerated dfe, ; 

! Flowers, mediciu tl, of all j 


Portuguese Money. 


800 

yno 

080 

280 

240 


n (fio 

3 800 


2 r^Go 

1 020 


0 200 
1 020 


Export 
Duty. 
1 


0 

200 

0 

in 

sorts 


1 

280 

~] 







! Fruits and seeds; viz., 

c.issia 



y 

0 

in 

0 

r.io 

0 

10 

' fistula 


0 

610 

J 



1 

2.S0 

0 

20 

1 — tuniariuds 

r . .do. 

0 

.'{00 


0 

5 

1 

2S0 

0 

20 

! — aniseed 


1 

020 


0 

10 

r. 

l-io 

0 

GO 

i — doln:bo.4 ! 


5 

120 


0 

GO 

0 

800 

0 

.'10 

, — carrapato 


0 

480. 


0 

5 

t) 

loo 

0 

20 

j — flax a'ld hemp seeds 


0 

100 



50 

G 

400 

u 

80 

, — sesaunun 


0 

400 

V 



2 

r)G0 

0 

20 

— other sorts, not partktuilurly 






2 

5G0 

0 

20 

enumerated 


1 

^80 


0 

5 

12 

000 

t) 

200 

Heeds, -irbusti, fugs lycheus. 



[ 







and inunes of all .sorts 

do. 

0 

(HO 

J 



G 

400 

0 

80 

1 

( 


1 



• 






* Cl. ASS XVIII. 


i 

1 





0 

.300 

0 

20 

ARTl(:i.r..S AND .SUB.KTA.VCF.S, 

! 





1 

280 1 

tl 

20 

, JCqi;Al.l.Y AIMO.tCAIO.F. lU 







i 



i MKIIICINE, I'KKl'L’.MKltV, OR 






2 

5G0 

0 

SO 

i VAIllOeS OTIiEK t'DKHOSKS. 










1 Aniba aud musk 


0 

GOO 


0 

in 

0 

80 

0 

10 

Cantliarides 

. arratel 

0 

200 


0 

5 

0 

40 

() 

;> 

t Cas tore uni 

....do. 

0 

300 


0 

in 

0 

iOO 

0 

h 

1 Chicory 


0 

120 


0 

1 

0 

80 

0 

10 

j Chocolate 

. arroba 

5 

700 


0 

20 


20 

20 


; > 0 20 


no ij 


0 400 

0 8U0 


0 200 
0 210 


^ 3 200 
• 1 GOO 
2 400 


-Sponge 

Marrow arroba 

Mustard seed do. 

— powder ....do. 

— preserved, or liquid, includ- 
ing the flasks, &c do. 

Hartshorn do- 

Crab:*’ eyes arratel 

Lturgiincly pitch dt). 

tlunp.iwder arroba 

Hone, scrapings (stags’). ..•'do. 

— ditto, of ivory do. i 

Leeches 1000 

Vipers arratel 

Uuugc do. 

Poriiatuiii of all sorts do. 

Pastilles, iucluding the pack- 
ages ..5 do.j 

Tomb powder, &c do.j 

Soap, m cakes, powder, or 
liquid, purfumed, or not 

perfumed do. 

Oils of all sorts, in bottles 

arratel i 

Aromatic vinegar Canada 

• ^ CLASS XIX. 

r CUI.ON1AL raODUCTS. 
Sugar; viz., in lumps, Acc., • 
from Portuguese posses- 
sions arroba 

— from otber places 

— of all otber sur s, from Por- 
tuguese possessions do. 

— ditto, from other pl.aces. . .do. 
Molasses, from Portuguese 

possessions do. 

— from other places do. 


0 IGO 
2 4(10 

1 280 
2 500 

4 800 
0 240 
0 HO 
U 30 
prohibited 
0 800 
0 OtiO 
0 200 
0 800 
2 400 

0 480 

1 440 
0 480 


prohibited 

J 


400 

400 


free 
I 200 


free 
0 500 


free 
0 150 


40 

20 

10 

10 

6 


5 

10 


1 

5 

10 


0 20 

0 5 

0 I 

0 10 

0 200 

0 20 

0 5 


ll\ 

5 


} * 


0 15 

5 


} '• •: 

^vunlinfUd) 
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ARTICLES. 


Colonial productrf — conlinucd. 
Syrups, of variodfei kiuds, m> 
cludiug the vessels, from 
PurtiiBueseposseHsionH.arrob 
— ditto, from other places. ..du 
Cacao, of all starts, from Por- 
tuguese possessions do 

— ditto, from other planes., .do 
Coffee, ditto, from Portu- 
guese pnssossiofis do, 


Cinuamon, coarse, from Por- 
tuguese pf^iscssions . . .arratel 

< — ditto, from other places ..^u 

— fine, from Portuguese pos- 
sessions .A •do. 

— ditto, from o^ier places. ..do 

Cloves, coarse* from Portu- 
guese possessions do. 

— ditto, froAi other places... do. 

— fine, from Portuguese pos- 
sessions d( 

— ditto, from other places., .dt 

Mutmegs, from Portugllo^e 


Tea, of dft sorts, from Portu- 
guese poBscssio:^ in India 
and China do. 

— ditto, from other places 

(ouljL admissible in a Portu- 
guese vessel of not less than 
100 tons) do. 

Vanilie, of all sorts, from I'or- 
tuguese possessions do 

— ditto, from other placo.s ..<lo. 

Cardamums, large and small, 

from Portuguese possussions.do. 

— ditto, from other places. ..do. 

Tobacco, leaf, from Portuguese 
possessions arrol 

— ditto, from other places. . .d 

— manufactured, of all sorts.do. 


CLASS XX, 

VAHlMACr.OU5 SUltSTANCliR. 

Malt iiuiiital 

nice, of all horts, from Past- 
ern Africa : 

— ditto, from Pi/rtuguese jnis- 

sessioiis, cleaned do. 

— ditto, ditto, rough do. 

— ditto, from other places, 

cleaned do. 

— ditto, ditto, rough do. 

Beans, of all sorts, from Por 

fugiiese possessions do. 

— ditto, from other places -.do. 

Vegetables, dried, fgom Por- 
tuguese possessions do. 

— ditto, from other places ..do. 

Millet, from Portuguese pos- 
sessions 41 do. 

— from other places do.j 

Potatoes, from Portuguese 

possessions do. 

— ki-om other places .... . »• .do. 
Flour, for bread, from For- 

tiiguese possessions do. 

— ditto, from other places*. do.! 

— and fccules of tapioca, &c., 

&c., from Portuguese pos- 
oessious do. 

— ditto, ^rom^»ther places ..do. 
Pastes and vegetable sub- 

s^nees, of all desetiptions, 
fbr goups, Ac do. 


Poriuguesc Money. 


Import 

V^xport 

Duty. 

Duty. 

m. r. 

m. r. 

0 200 

1 duo 

1 0 10 

free 

0 dOO 

1 

I 

free 

0 HOO 

0 (ilJ 

> « u 

J 

• 0 2'. 

1 0 2 

0 50 

0 l‘i0 

0 5 

U 2 to 

0 in 

0 1.5 

0 liO 

i} 0 -i 

• 0 25 


0 lao 

1 

, 0 5 

0 1.50 

0 450 

j 

0 ;t 10 


! 

1 

> 0 111 

1 

! 0 8il0 

1 

) 

j 0 KO 
; 0 lUO 

} 0 2 

1 0 HO 

0 100 ; 

!r 

i 1 by agrec- 

J 0 5 

n 

1 y 0 20 

1 L ment. 

J 

r 1 per cent 

prohibited 

' of the con- 
*) tract, sale 


C price. 

1 ,500 

jo 5 

• 

free 

0 320 

0 200 

1 

> 0 10 

0 two 

0 720 

J 

• i 

free 

0 500 1 

1 1 

! ] 

free 

l > ^ i 

1 400 

jj 

free 

0 SfO 

J 0 10 

free 

0 450 

} 0* r* 

0 240 

0 GOO 

1 0 10 

0 2'=0 

f 0 5 

0 500 

J 0 5 

0 000 

0 20 


ART I C LE S. 


Chesnuts, of all sorts.. ..quintal 
Cevadii has and otiicr giains, ' 
s<u>arated from tlfb busk, ,, 
f^im Portuguese posscsslonsdo. 

— iitto, from other places. ..do. 

Bread and hihcuir, Irum Por- 
tuguese po.xsfssious do.l 

-ff ditto, from other places. ..do. 
Sago, of ad sorts* from Por- 
tugu(:^e possessions ....arrohaj 
“-ditto, from other places. ..do.l 
li-p, in the roots, lioui For- • 

tugiiese posse.s-i*iiis do. 

“ ditto, from other places... do 

— in powder, Imm Porfii- 

guesc po.s.'';-..siori- do.j 

— liiito, from other piac(>.‘<. . .do. 

N. Hir"**^*^**-* *1*0 Corn Law at 

the iiid ol t^is paiita. 

CLASS XXI. 

FltlMTS, ski: ns (c^rokn), 
l‘LANTS, ANL> lOiitACK. 

Fruits, for the table ; viz., 
fiesh, oranges and lemon.s, 
of all sorts. ItXiOj 

— ditto, cocoa-nuts I00| 

— di'.to, small ditto quintal 

— ditto, pine-apples, bananas, 
and all other fresh fruit, 
not particularly enumerated 

arrobul 

— dried ; viz., pistachio nuts 

and date.M do.l 

— ditto, figs do.j 

— ditto, ditto, filled with al- 

luoiuls. do 

— ditto, raisins, aed all oilier 

sorts of dried fruit, not par- 
ticularly enumerated do.| 

— in vinegar, including the 

vessels, ike arratel' 

— in spirits of wine do. 

— almonds, in the shell.. arrohaj 

— ditto, shelled do. 

— filberts and small niits,&c. do 

— olives, including duty on 

the Vessels do.; 

— all other sorts of fruit, not 
particularly enumerated ..do. 

Seeds ; viz., juniper and sweet 
herb setd< do. 

— gardtui, forest, &c do.j 

Onions .do, 

Bulbs (flower roots) do, 

Agaric, raw do. 

— prepared (Iscar de ..lola).. .do. 
M ushrooms, fresh or juckled do. 

— dried do. 


Mulberry leaves - . . 

h ay and straw, and other fo- 
rage quintal ' 


Vegetables, fresh do. 

— salted or preserved .. .-irra* el 
Rops, wliet''<;r in le.if or 

flower ariohaj 

Sarmanma (gossempiu) .quintal 

Plants, of all sorts arroba 

Palms, from Portuguese pos- 
sessions do. 

— from^jtber places do, 

Bamboos, or Indian canes.. .do. 
Reeds and rushes quintal 

CLASS XX if. 

ORKS AND MKl AI.S. ! 

Steel, raw, of all sorts.. ..quintal i 

— manufactured ; viz., files I 


Portuguese Money. 


Import 

Duty. 

Export 

Duty. 

ni. r. 

m. 

r. 

0 000^ 

0 

10 

free 

0 

20 

1 HOO 

•I'ree 

1 020 

0 

1 

20 

free 

1 120 

free 

!• 

10 

1 lIOO 

• 

} » 

30 

free 

4 HOO ; 

} » 

00 

1 000 

0 150 

0 200 

0 

] 

10 


1 0 

1 

ft 

0 000 

1 

J 


0 000 

0 

10 

0 400 

0 

1 

2 000 

0 

.5 

0 400 

0 

1 

0 240 

0 

1 

0 4K0 

0 

5 

1 000 

0 

10 

2 OnO 

0 

20 

0 :iou 

u 

5 

0 HOO 

0 

1 

0 500 

(» 

5 

0 mo 

0 

10 

0 100 ; 

0 

10 

n 200 1 

0 

1 

2 400 ; 

0 

20 

3 200 

0 

.50 

1 HOO , 

0 

JO 

1 000 ; 

0 

5 

2 400 . 

0 

10 

0 100 1 

0 

5 

0 720 j 

0 

ft 

free 

free 

1 200 j 

0 

10 

0 4KU ; 
0 100 ! 

1 


0 240 : 

y 0 

5 

0 KIO ;j 


1 200 

0 

10 

free JT 


do. 1 

1 

!> 0 

5 

0 100 ; 

1 


0 100 1 

J 


0 100 j 

0 

20 

0 200 j 

0 

10 


(contiuKfft) 
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POUri’OlJKSK TAUIFF, 


articIes. 


M etals— row tinucfi. 
to No. G inilv«ive) for art* 
aud mauufactMrcd quintal 

— filcH, from No. 7 to 20 i£- 

rludiTe do. 

— all other descriptiona of 

manufactured steel, not par- 
ticularly enunieratetf; do. 

Copper ore, or copper in bars.do, 

— rolled iu sheets do. 

— basins, &c do.j 

— wire, for various purposes i 

arrol^a 

Jatticc-worh of, of all sizus.do. 

— manufacture^, of copper or- 
namented with any other 
metals than B#ld or silver.. do. ' 

— stills and alambics of cop- | 

per... do.: 

Brass and latten, raw, or in | 
bars quintal! 

— hammered into sheets do. 

~ basins and vessels of do. 

— wire, of, for strings of musi- 
cal instruments arroba 

— pins or nails • .do. 

manufactures of brass, or- 
namented with any other 
meials than gold or silver.. do. 

wares, of brass and silver ! 

mixed as foreign money | 

Bronze .do.! 

— manufactures of all sorts, do 
Mock gold and silver wares 

arratel 

— thread, twisted with cot- 

ton do. 

— ditto, ditto, silk do. 

— jewelry of the above, with ' 

mock stones .do. 

— fringes, ike., of mock gold 

and silver do 

Button.^, gilt or plated arroba 

— ditto, highly finished do 

Copper, brass, or bronze, old, 

or in fragments quin tali 

Iron ore 

— in pigs, sheets or bars do., 

simples (hoops) .do. j 

— pieces for boilers and che- ' 

mical and other machines, 
each piece not exceeding 
300 arratcls in weight do.| 

— manufactures of iron, var- 

nished, or mixed with any 
other than the precious me- 
tals 

— moulds, or brace buttons.. do., 
wire, for various purposes 

arroba' 

— ditto, for lattice-work of all 


— pins 

— - bows .......do. 

— anchors, cables, hackles, 

'lO' 

— nails aud screws, of all 

sorts ....do. 

wares, of finer descriptions.do. 

— polished or varnished do. 

— lacquered wares ol iron.. do. 

— plates, highly finished .. .do.' 

— wire, twisted or covered 

with silk arratel 

— ditto, with paper or cotton 

arroba 

— files quintal 

— old or broken do. 

Ijead, ore, aud galena do. 

— in pigs, or beaten out do. 

— balls and bullets, &c do. 


. Portuguese Money. 

Import 

Export 

Duty. 

Duty. 





m. 

r. 

m. 

r. 1 


400 

0 

100 ! 

3 

200 

0 

\\ 

12 

HOO 

<1 

10(1 I 

0 

100 

0 

30 f 

0 

500 

0 

50 

1 

SOO 

0 

BOO 1 

iri 

000 

0 

20 

2 

:)U0 

0 

20 . 

12 

000 

0 

2(1 i 

3 

2(»0 

0 

* 10 i 


g 



0 

100 

0 

30 i 

0 

500 

0 

.50 1 

1 

KOO 

0 

BOO j 

ir> 

000 

0 

2U 1 

,4 

000 

0 

50 

12 

OUO 

0 

20 i 




t) : 

free 

0 

100 

0 

100 

0 

100 ! 

12 

oou 

u 

•20 

0 


0 

5 • 

1 

200 

0 

.5 : 

2 

400 

0 

10 ' 

a 

OUO 

0 

100 ; 

i 

200 

0 

r, ■ 

IG 

000 

0 

40 1 

IB 

000 

0 

50 1 

0 

100 

1 

440 

0 

10 

0 

10 

0 

lOO 

0 

10 

4 

<1(10 

0 

‘20 

0 

600 

0 

5 

« 

000 

0 

20 

12 

BOO 

0 

20 

12 

800 

0 

20 

. 

000 

0 

'so 

G 

400 

0 

100 

0 

lUO 

0 

20 , 

0 

COO 

0 

20 

5 

ono 

0 

10 

8 

12 

000 

BOO 

;} « 

20 

24 

000 

1 0 

40 

12 

800 



2 

400 

[ 0 

20 

12 

800 

J 


0 

100 

0 

10 


10 

0 

100 

0 

.50 



0 

100 

V 0 

10 

1 

200 




Portuguese Money. 


ARTICLE 


Metals 

— finer kinds (hbot), ficc.quintal 

— old, in lumps do. 

Tin and bismuth, ore do.| 

— hammered and worked. • -dn. 

— iu ashes or dust of do. 

— plates for mirrors, &c. ... do. 

— ditto, highly finished do. 

— old or broken do. 

Zinc,^irc do. 

— in bars, sheets, plates in 
any way, oi. hammered ... do. 

,.-r- manufactures of all kinds. do. 

— old or broken f.... do. 

Autiiuotiy, (-rude dt». 

— (repiiliis) do. 

Cobalt, ore d(s 

— (vitrified; smalt arrotin 

Mercury arratel 

Blacklead (plonibagiiie). .arroba 

Types for printers' use, new 

ajrratelj 

— ditto, old, for recasting .do.j 

Cold, ore, in ingo's and bars, 

and goul dust mark 

— ditto, ta any way putifiedv 

by fire do.j 

— leaf, for gilding, in books, 

including the duty on the 
paper do. 

— ciati, Portuguese do. 

— ditto, foreign do. 

— wares, &c., as fringes, cords, 

and all others, not particu- 
larly enumerated, old or 
new do. 

— jewelry, plain, vvith muck 

stones do. 

— ditto, with fine ditto, or 

pearls value 

— broken articles of gold.. mark 

Plutina, ore do. 

— in sheets, threads, dust, 

do. 

— mauufactiiTos, pay similar 
duties to the like desciiptiou 
of wares, in gold. 

Silver, ore, or iu bars. ...mark 

— purified by fire or ham- 
mered do. 

— leaf, in books, including 

duty’ on the paper do. 

— coin, Portuguese .r. do. 

— ditto, foreign «do. 

— manufactures, as fringes 
and cords, &c. new or old..do. 

— arti(‘lcs of, plain do. 

— jewelry, plain, with mock 
stones, coral, or agates.. ..do.j 

— ditto, with fine stones, or 

pearls...* value 

— wares t»f silver gilt mark 

— old or broken articles of.. do. 

CLASS XXI il. 

EAKTHRNWARK, PORCELAIN, 
AND ULAS.S. 

< Tiles and bricks, for furnaces, 
jkc, arroba 

Pottery, common red or gray do. 

— glaized, as jugs, basins, 
vases, stills, alambics, Ac. .do.j 

— black, silvered orcopperedL 
and glaized or not glaized. do. 

Earthenware, China ware^ 
plain white do.! 

— ditto, painted, or gilt .... do.! 

— fine glaized tiles do. 

Porcelain, fine and transpa- ' 

rent, plain do, 



4 bllO I 

; > 0 4d 
*ir> 000 ! J 

1 per cent * ^ per cent 
free 1 uov 

do. 


0 500 ; J 


> 0 200 


free 

1 000 

0 rm 
free 
do. 

3 GOO 
3 BOO 

H 000 

per cent 
8 OUO 
free 


0 000 
0 720 

0 30 

3 000 

2 000 
0 000 
2 000 


8 000 


0 100 

0 40 

0 10 
prohibited 
0 50 

1 

> 0 20 


J per cent 
0 20 
0 100 


s 

1 

30 

10 

00 

10 


0 Ode 
( 

iCOUilHUCl^j 
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ARTICLES. 


EartE^nwarc, Ucc.—continutd. 

— dftto, ditto, p'^nted, gilt, «ir 

flilvercd arroba. 

— mock, called Ktruriari . . . .do.| 
(>]aM wares: vi>s., bottles, i 

flasks, &c do. 

— window glass, in s(iuares..clo. 

— • ditto, finer soits do. 

— ditto, stained or painted.. do. 

— plasses and lenses, for op- 

tical or mathematical in- 
siruments do. 

— all other sorts, in pieces, 8{C.do. 

— solid, Of^ in ]umpR.^&c. of 

all sorts .do. 

— broken class, ditto. . . .qitiAal 

Crystal, gilt^or plain arrobaj 

— polished .*.do. 

— cut as bi'illisnts do. 

Plate glass, for mirrors, &«'. 

acaording to soperiicial 


— cut for jewelry do. 

— • ditto, enaiiielled do.; 

— dittfi, heads flw eiubroidery.do. 

— ditto,.|^omiuon eo. 

Enamel^ rough do. 

CLASS X^'IV. 

STONCS, RARTHS, AJSl) FOS.SILS. 

Sand of all sorts quintal 

AlabaAer, rough. arroha 

— manufactured, of all sorts.do. 

. Marble or jasper, rough do. 

— manufactured, of all sorts.do. 

Chalk do. 

Cement, Roman do. 

Crystal, rock, rough do. 

— ditto, manufactured do. 

Clay, raw, or iu lumps. .<]uintal 

common bricks of arroba 

Gypsum, or plaster, roueh 
quintal 

— prepared do. 

— manufactures of, of all sorts 

arroha 

Granite and porphyry, rough. do. 

— utensils of do. 

— other-, highly wrought. .. .d *. 

— niillstoue.s q'lint'il 

— whetstones arroba 

Tarae.-toues quintal 

Freestone, rough do 

— wrought arnjfta 

Filtering stones, &i' do. 

Asbestos, raw do 

prepared arratel 

Ecume de mer, raw arroha j 

— prepared arratel 

Ochres, red, yellow, and green, 

»&c. arroba 

Talc and mica, raw dn.j 

Chalk ; viz., giz de alfaiate. .do. 

— white .* quiiital 

Areolitites and emery, in 

stones or powder arroba 

Whetstones. do. I 

Stones for lithogra^y.. .quintal 
Pumice stone, in powder.arroba 
Agafts, girasol, and sardonyx, 

.wiugh arratel 

Diamonds, rubies, emejalds, 
eapphires, topazes, drc. &c. 
rough do. 

— ditto, ditto, ditto, cut do. 

Flint, rough arrobaj 

— cut for guns, &c do. 

Earths ; viz., bole ariuenian..do. 

— sealed.... do. 


Portuguese Money. 


Import 

Duty. 


m. 

r. 

IG 

000 

4 

000 

0 

280 

3 

400 

4 

500 

32 

000 

3 

non 

4 

.'iUO 

• G 

0(:0 

free 

K 

000 

IG 

000 

32 

000 

1 from .370: 

> 

to 

\j 243 

1 in, r 

j. 0 

ono 

! 12 

000 

12 

(jT)0 

1 

.*100 

0 

4S0 

0 

luo 

0 

10 

0 

HO 

4 

800 

0 

80 

4 

800 

0 

GO 

0 

120 

0 

300 

7 

200 

0 

Gfl 

u 

GUO 

0 

IGO 

0 

400 

4 

800 

0 

SO 

0 

400 

4 

800 

0 

(JO 

0 

CIO 

% 

120 

0 

GO 

3 

(;oo 

0 

GOO 

0 

100 

0 

240 

0 

100 

0 

200 

0 

200 

0 

80 

0 

240 

0 

240 

0 

200 

0 

360 

0 

GO 

0 

200 

0 

la 


Export 

Duty. 


0 120 
U 3U 


i per cent 
1 «lo. 

0 20 
0 240 

0 GOO 

1 200 


280 

GO 

120 

240 


0 20 
0 100 
0 210 
0 00 
0 5 

0 lOU 


: 0 


0 10 
0 1 


.• 0 


} 0 
0 
0 


i per cent 
1 do. 

0 20 


A R T I C L K S. 


Earths— canfl/iuC'f. • 

for China ware, and all 
otliei*.s not specially eim- 

r, **“itHted quintal 

tofi 


Co-y . . . 


— /rike., 


Portuguese Money. 


. quint .ili 


} 0 


— ditto, manufactured do. 

Naptha aud petroleum do. 


CLASS \\\'. 

VARIOUS AHTICI.es OK MANU 
I'ACt UKIiS. 

Cannon, new, of iron ...<prmtal 

— dittft bron/e. do. 

— ditto old fo# tiicasting of 

iron do. 

— ditto, ditto, bronze do. 

Bayonets for guns or pis- 

^ tols. each 

Scabbards for swords, of Ka- 
tlier with moutitiug% po- 
lished do. 

— ditto, ditto, gilt do. 

— ditto of steel, common. . . .do. 

— ditto, ditto, polished do. 

Swordcanes 

Swords and dagger.-, in lea- 
ther scabbards with com- 
mon hilts do. 

— ditto, ditto, polished ditto.do. 

— ditto, ditto, gilt or silvered 

ditto ...... do. 

— ditto in steel scabbards w iili 

common hilts do 

— ditto, ditto, po’iished ditto.do. 

— dittu#ditto, gilt or silvered 

ditto do. 

Musket barrels lor the 
troop- do. 

— ditto, very strung do. 

Muskets, with or without b.ay- 

onets do. 

Fowr.ing pieces wdth one 
barrel do. 

— ditto two barrels ........do.! 

— ditto mounted or inlaid 

with gold or silver orn.i- 
meuts 

Air guns do. 

Gun stoi'k.s for the army .. ..do. 

— - for other uses do. 

Sword blades do. 

— bandies 

— knoTK Ilf ordinary kinds. .do. 

' ditto of polislied steel ....do. 

— dDfo rf gilt or silvered 

wares do.| 

— ditto t.f gold or silver as 
• works of those metals .... 
Pistols of less than 1 palm. pair 

— of 1 palm do. 

— for the troops do. 

Blunderbusses of iron ....eacli 

. — bronze do.j 

All ordinary descripii'ms of 
arms, Ucc., for the Alrican 

market quinta] 

Plated wares, in sheets . arratel j 

— manufactures of (be same 
varifi.shed or japanned ..*<lo. 

— ditto, gilt do.j 

Umbrellas and parasols of | 

silk P. each 

— ditto of oiled ditto do.l 


• 

Import 

Duty. 

Export 

Duty. 

m. 

r. 

m. 

r. 

0 

• 

80 

0 


0 

200 

I) 

10 

1) 

400 

0 

20 

0 

240 

'1 

> 0 


GO 

I 

0 

GO 

J 


0 

K(K) 

0 


0 

120 

0 

1 

1 

GOO 

0 


0 

10 

0 

1 

3 

• 

000 

0 

120 

12 

000 

0 

480 

i 0 

10 

0 

IGO 

!' 0 

400 

1 

140 

1 

80 


1 

1 i 

:• 

i 0 

480 

I 0 

r, 

1 

200 

1 0 

r, 

u 

3G0 

! 0 


0 

720 

! 0 


prohibited 

; proliibiteii 

1 

! 0 

4 HO 

' 0 

.3 

1 

4»0 

j ** 

10 

2 

400 

1 0 

1 

20 

0 

GOO 

0 

5 

I 

800 

! (1 

10 

.3 

000 

0 

40 

0 

720 

0 


* 

100 

0 

10 

0 

800 

0 

.*> 

7 

200 

0 

40 

It 

(it/O 

0 

50 

) P* *- 

1 cent a«l- 
j ditioiial. 

21 000 

0 

l.iO 

0 

210 

0 

1 

0 

800 

0 


0 

GO 

0 

1 

prohibited 

prohibited 

0 

120 

0 

1 

0 

G40 

0 

5 

1 

000 

0 

20 

8 

000 

0 

20 

0 

000 

0 

40 

0 

480 

0 

5 

0 

800 

0 


2 

400 

0 

20 

8 

000 

0 

80 

0 

400 

0 

5 

1 

800 

0 



000 

0 

W 


GOO 

0 

10 

0 

GOO 

0 

!» 


(continued) 
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rORTUOUKSE TARIFF. 


ARTICLE S. 


(Various articlee of manufacturefl 
— continued, 

UmbreilaR an*! parasols, va- 
rious parts of and mate- 
rials for the maniifactdre 
of the above, such as canes, 
handles, ferrules, ike. arroba 
Cutlery j as, table knives, pen 
knives, razors, &!*., with 
wooden handles do. 

— ditto, horu ditto do. 

— ditto, metal ditto do. 

— ditto, grold or silver ditto, 

as wares of siudi metals. 

— ditto, whalebone handles..<lo. 

— ditto, ivoryi. or mother of 

•— razors, with iron handles I 

(called marinheiras) do. 

Iron boxes and snuffers ....do. 
Artificial flowers, of cotton^ 

silk, &c arratel 

Musical instruments ; viz. , 

— accordions each| 

— harps d 

— violoncellos and double 

basses ••do. 

— bandolius do 

— oboes, with 2 keys do. 

— ditto, with 3 to 12 ditto . . .do, 

— clarionets, comniun, with 2 

keys do. I 

— ditto, superior, fi to 1.3 ditto.do. 

— ditto, ditto, with silver fit- 
tings do. 

— drums, small.. do. 

— ditto, large do. 

— lutes do. 

— musical boxes do. 

— trurapHts do 

— burns (English), with 2 keys 

do. 

— ditto, 2 to 8 ditto do. 

— others, without keys do, 

— ditto, with ditto do.! 

— harpstcords do. 

— spinettes do. 

— triangles do. 

— Hasoons, common, with ti 

to 8 keys do, 

— ditto, superior, 0 to 10 ditto 

do. 

— flutes of boxwood, with 1 key 

do. 

— ditto, more than 1 ditto ..do. 

— ditto (tercias), with 1 key. do. 

— ditto, more than ditto.... do 

— ditto, ebony, with 1 key^-do. 

— ditto, with silver mountings 

do. 

— ditto, with more than 1 key do, 

— ditto, with silver mountings do. 

— fifes and flageolets, of box- 
wood do. 

— ditto, ebony do. 

— bagpipes do.j 

— viulms and guitars do. 

— harmomcons do. 

— lyres do.| 

— roonochords do. 

— organs, with 1 cylinder ...do. 

— ditto, „ 2 do do. 

— ditto, „ 3 do do. 

— ditto, „ 4 do do. 

— ditto for churches do. 

— pianofortes, square ^du. 

— ditto, grand do. 

— ditto, cottage shape do. 

— psalteries, &c do. 

— trombones and serpents • • do. 

— tambourines do. 


Portuguese Muncy. 


Import 

Duty. 


4 000 

5 000 
12 UOO 


4 M)1\ 

20 000 


Export 

Duty. 


0 fiOO 
50 000 

, 4 800 

1 200 

3 200 

li 400 

.3 000 

0 400 

20 000 
J 200 
2 -lot 
.3 000 

1 440 

2 4 (HI 


000 

400 

200 

400 

(HIO 

800 

210 


7 200 

0 4811 

1 000 

0 4' 0 

J .‘iOO 
2 400 

.3 200 


<100 

400 


0 400 

0 720 

1 200 
3 fjOO 
0 •'iO 


4 800 

1 200 
2 400 
4 800 
0 000 
48 000 
42 000 
150 000 
72 000 
« 1 200 
4 800 
1 200 


.x 


0 40 * 

0 5 

0 lOu 

0 150 

0 200 

0 40 

04 100 


0 


10 

40 

10 

20 

.50 

100 

f>0 

100 

300 

»'» 

80 

00 

20 

40 


ARTICLES. 


, 0 .50 

0 100 
0 20 
0 .50 

<1 300 

0 .50 

O 5 


1,50 


10 
O .30 
0 iO 
0 30 

0 40 

0 .50 

0 (iO 
0 <100 


10 

29 

20 

10 

1 

5 

fiO 4 
10 


0 40 

0 80 
0 150 

O JOO 
0 3<I0 ' 
0 150 

0 10 
0 50 

0 5 


Portuguese Money. 


Musical instruments— COM ringed. 

— cymbals each 

— horns (cors de chasse).* ..do.j 
Mathematical, optical, apd 

surgical iiistruments value 

Sealing-wax arratel 

Wafers do. 

Machines, for factories or la- 
borato r its q ii in tal 

— for other uses, coTnplete.vwluc 

— ful'caruiiig, with fltiings. See. 

quintal 

Masks, of sHk. urratel: 

- of copp<*r w..arroba 

Specimens illustrative* of na- 
tural history, medals, coin9, 
&c., not otherwise denomi- 
nated.... 

Clocks aiwi watches ; viz , 
chrutiometers, in gold cases 
each 

— ditto, in silver ditto do.j 

— clacki;. in wooden rases, 

with common wooden move- 
ments ' do. 

— ditto. Ml wooden cases, with 

metallic movements *du. 

— ditto, in ornamcMital cases, 

of copper gil% marbh'. or 
oimolu do. 

— works of watches, complete 

setj 

— ditto fi>r watches or clm-ks, 
in detached pieces ....arratel' 

?traw, rough quintal 

— manufaetured, of all kinds j 

arroha - 

— in mats and mattings do. 

— Li'ghoni plaiting, for hats, 

ike arratel 

— made up into hats or bon- 

nets do. 

ditto, nrnamtuted with 
flowers, or tritriuied do.! 

— other ilehCTiptions of straw i 

plaiting do.! 

— ditto, made up into hats or j 

— ditto, ditto, orn.nmented 
w ith fluW'ers, or tiinnoed . .do. 

iicather dolls, for children, 
not dressed arroha 

— ditto, wiili woo^f.'tu heads, 

dres.setl each 

— ditto, with wax heads, 

dri'ss(.‘d do. 

— boxes, plain, not exceed- 

ing 24 pollegedas in super- 
ficial measurement do. 

— ditto, ornamented, and ex- 

cet'ding the above measure- 
ment .7 do.j 

Wooden boxes and cases, for 

tobacco, plain arrobaj 

—"ditto, lined with horn or ' 
lead.. do. 

— ditto, with looking-glasses.do.j 
Needles, of all sorts, includ> 

ing the packages, 5t(;. • . arratel] 

Pi^bing-hooks do. 

IVusltes, of all sorts, with 
wooden backs, and wares of aj 
beech wood, painted arroha 

Bird cages do. 

Coffee mills, in wooden 

boxes each 

Pen-handles dozen : 

Painting brushes arroba 

Eye-glasses, caimmon, set in 
metal or bone dozen 


import 

t 

, Export 

Duty. 

Duty. 

m. 

r. 

m.^ 

r. 

4 


0 

*80 

4 

soo 

0 

60 

5 per cent 

i per cent 

0 

180 

i 0 

1 

0 

485 

|1 

1 0 

5 

0 

JOO 

J 

1 


21) per cent ] 

4 per cent 

0 

100 

0 

5 

4 

800 

0 

100 

12 

800 

• 

0 

20 

1 

free j 

' 4 cent 


« 



2 

000 

. 0 

50 

1 

000 

0 

20 

0 

800 

0 

10 

ti 

00*0 


100 



t 


20* 

^000 

0 

300 

1 

000 

0 

00 



«• 


0 

100 

0 

20 

0 

100 


\ 0 

00 

2 

400 

J 

1 


.3 

UOO 

h 


20 

0 

400 

ij 

1 


u 

000 

; 0 

1 

.50 

18 

000 

1 0 

1 

100 

0 

400 

1- 

1 

1 

20 

4 

000 


1 


8 

000 

u 

40 

8 

000 

0 

80 

2 

<100 

0 

40 

12 

000 

0 

100 

1 

200 

0 

20 

4 

800 

1 


, 

9 

000 

1 

\ 

> 0 

t 

80 

7 

200 

J 



0 

000 

0 

too 

« 




0 

0 

100 

100 

} ». 

5 




» 

12 

12 

000 

800 

i 

t » ■ 

28 

0 

0 

480 

<10 


5 

7 

200 


• 


• 

r ® 

20 

2 

400 

J 
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ARTICLE^. 


Various articles — continued. 

Opera f>laHacs.,i^ oac] 

Spectacles of bone, tortoise- 
shell, or metal, with steel 


Kings, commoa brass, with 


All other sAnall wares (qiiin- 
calbariaa) of wood, boiifg 
lead, itc. &c., not specific- 


Portuguehe Money. 

Import 

Export 

Duty. 

Duty. 

m. r. 

m. r. 

3 2UU 

j 


J- 0 40 

2 400 

J ■ 

0 200 

0 .f 

9 GOO 

0 40 

0 .300 

0 20 

0 100 

0 10 

IH 000 

j 0 100 

i 1 200 , 

k 0 10 

1 U 300 

U 5 

• 


0 000 

0 20 


Portugueae Money. 


AKTl C L ES. 


Import 

Duty. 


Export 

Duty. 


All woven materials (except 
silk) made wiiternrouf m ! 
piece arratW 

— jluto, made up clo ; 

—galloons, Ac., ditto do.', 

— ditto, ditto, &c do. 

Lanterns, magic dozen 

i.<amps, for carring(;s pair; 

String.^, for musical instni. ' 

wteiitH airatcl,' 

Bellows, for forges. each! 

small hand ditto do.i 


0 2H>0 0 

‘2 KSO 0 

0 400 U 

:t ‘200 1 „ 

*3 000 ® 

4 800 ' 

0 GOO f 

9 GOO ' 0 

0 480 0 


As the classification of the foregoing tarifl', may not be familiar to British 
merchants and manufacturers, and as the depreciated and 'uncertain value of 
the milrcc now varying from o2ld, to 54f/. sterling, instead of sterling, has 

rendered it impossible to have stated correctly the duties in English money, we 
subjoin the Allowing ta]>u1ar statements, showing the rates ])er cent of duty from 
the United Kingdom to Portugal, upon the principal arti(4cs which have been 
and which would he exported from tlie former to the latter if the duties in the 
tariff were moderate. 


I’ref=ent Dutien. 


ARTICLES. 


j Portugui'se j 
Muitoy. 


CLASS 1. ' III. r. 

Porter, of ctiruinoii quality 

ahuiide; 2 H80 

Beer, a better nort do ! 2 8M) 

Sioiit du.j 2 880 

Ale, of conimoii do., *2 HKO 

X lio. SNO 


Present Duties. 


i Rate 

! per cent. 

ARTICLES. 

jPuri URiifBe 

i Rntc 
! per ct*nt. 

i 

CLASS 1. 

1 m. 

r. 



1 AU*. \X aloniulei 2 

S8(» 

IG.-i 

i 413 

I*frry 

..Uo.; 2 

KyO 

220 

1 331 

I Cyder 

,.(]».! 2 


220 

2G0 

Wbiskiy 

..do.' 7 

‘200 1 

2G0 

.331 

B uni 

..do.i 7 

•jtin 

l.'iO 

1 2-20 

Viue<car 

..do. ;; 

nno 1 

Id.'i 


The duty on the afSove malt liquors, previous to the ])auta of 1834, was J8 per cent, 
more or less ; and the importations averaged »3o0 to 400 odd pipes, the duty amounting’ to 
3,200,000 rees, to 4,800,000 rees annually. Since that period to the ]>resent time, a 
period of 8 years, not more than 6 pipes have been im|)ortod for (ion.'^innpllon ; the duty 
amounting only to 518,400 rees durihg that time • thus sliowing by the table above, the Joss 
to the Portuguese revenue, in consequence of the high duties, without benefit to the 
government or'^heir subjects. • • 

There are three manufactories of malt liquor in the kingdom, and the proprietors are, 
viz., one Frenolirnan, one German, and one Englishman. 

The duties on liams, bacon, and porter ard said to bo prohibitory. Tlie duty, 1 6f)0 rcis 
per arroba, is equal to 32 J per cent ; the <luty of 1 200 reis per arroba on pork and laid, to 
75 per cent on porkf and 37^ per cent on lard. The duty on cheese 40 to 50 per cent. 
The duty on beef to 78 per cent. In 1828, when the duty on butter was inod(?rate, 53,601 
barrels were imported into Lisbon from Irelartd. In 1841, 8919 E-fTreJs only. 

, The pretence of encouraging tlie rearing of live stock ^nd sufipoi-aig agriculture 
have been 4he usual fallacious arguments used for raising and lor countenancing tlie high 
dixies on butter, cheese, pork, lard, — and upon corn and grain of all kinds. 

•vpL. II. • 
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PORTUGUESE TARIFF. 


CLASS IX. 

WOOLT^KN M A N ITP ACTURES. 


Eii(;1i0h Name«. 


PoTlugucBe Names. 


Brnsaels carpet^ Alcatif* fins. . . . 

KiddeimiiiKU r ditto Ditto, ordiiiaria 

Pe ersbatiiH $\ Xetinu 

Ladies’ t-loakings 'CastonnaH ..... 

Laitritigs Dur.iqbe-* 

Kslanienhas ! Estameulia*'. . . . 

V\ ebbs f I Mt'ia tie l^aa. 

Amens 'Atiniis 

GambroODB Iti-.nibroons 

Pl«i»b i;k!t 4-4 l.aiijsin i.as 

D. mints I Dur.intc stem Itisfto 

Caiulet-i ICatiifUiioH on Baru^anes.. 

Angoltna iMoiocirro 

Kiuxellas |Br.ixcliaa 

Coa in B 'etn * 

Itai/ed baiztt iB etadi 

J) ! ifao i'ha tnanca 

horaiiiiiiii Ser.ifiiias 

WortfCil Bbag- Tripe ^ 

Waddings '^on-l 

B iae B letas 

Serges Baetilh i di oor 

Drugget rlfith I)riigiic;i panno 

Giaxoii diirants 

C ishmercR 

CassinettB 

Flannel 

CaMHinieres 




Cost of Goods at 
the Cusiom Hou»e. 


..., 


■ 4 .’ 


I>uraij|i couf iiis'ro. 

Caziiiiira rap ida. . ; 

('as^iiieias j 

FlinucUa ! 

CH/.ii».>ii f 





> laa 


Caspian Hliawls Cliailo..i dt Ca/:i 

U aistC'iating, wnh silk. C issa, rour .se«ia 

— — without silk. i sem : eda . . 

Wilton rugs iTap'Me". 

Merinos Meri 

Blankets Cub 

De lame drosses C -rtes di eassa di 

Ditto, printed Ditio, pintados 

D" laiiie shawls Ciiailc.s di oas-ia di ia: 

Ditto, bandki-rrhief.' Leiicoa di 

Woollen milled plain cloth. .' FaiiiiO« di ditto 

— ordinary fine I 

— superfine, England ! 

Orleans cloth 6-4 Lanzinha liza com fecidoj 

1 il’iilgodas ( 

Figured Orleans iLatizinha larrada, com algo-' 

1 dns ■ 

Cotton worsted lining .. . .3-4! Bruxinza larrada, ditto ; 

Paiisiennes „ i l.aziuhai di cores, ditto 

Lustres lOala, ditto i 

Mohair fignre.s G-4 Brii\ioza larrada, ditto I 

Cotton and alpaca fi..riire8. „ ; Vi roriiis, ditto j 


ni. r. 

555 per cov. 
351) do. 

1,300 do. 

800 do. 

12.000 pf r ps. 
6,06G d 1. 

500 p« rcov. 
7,777 per p... 
7,ODiO dn. 

7.000 do. 

6.G66 do. «. 

12,222 do. 

Il,.*i00 do. 

9.111 do. 

28.000 xo. 

22.000 do. 

9.333 do. 

5,7S0 do. 

330 p'T rov. 
28,888 per ps. 

20.000 do. 

11. Ml CO. 

6,430 do. 

4,441 do. 

690 per cor. 
380 do. 

2G0 do. 

«50 do. 

0011 e .rh 
! 900 per cor. 

500 do. 

! 1,()00 • a h 

! 24,4 14 pt 1 ps. 

I 1,160 ea. h 

1,889 do. 

! 1,8.89 do. 

: 855 do. 

222 o. 

500 to 1,200 p. rov. 
.1,201 to 2,400 do. 
2,400 upwards 


G,666 per ps. 

7,555 do. 
4,777 do. 
10,777 do. 
10,222 do. 
10.444 do. 
10,655 do. 


Present Doty. • 

per lb. 

Per ps. or per cov. 

Per cent. 

. . . . 


ni. r. 

t' 

400 

F->f» per^-or. 

91 

400 

500 do. 

143 

600 

780 do. 

60 

mo 

520 do. 

65 

i 49«* 

6,000 per ps. 

50 

480 

4 , 53.5 do. 

68 

i 48) 

240 per cov. 

48 

48) 

4,150 per ps. 

53 

4H0 

9,000 do. 

130 

360 

3,000 do. 

42 

360 

2,810 do. 

42 

360 

4,810 do. 

40 

3r.o 

4,800 do. * 

42 

360 

S 3 K4i) do. 

42 

' 280 

15,500 do. 

65 

1 280 

» 14, 500 do. • 

Co 

280 

4,136 do. 

44 

280 

2,910 do. ' 

50 

1 28» 

130 per cov. 

84 

240 

19,500 per pj. * 

67 

170 

7.000 do. 

85 

170 

3,095 do. 

28 

170 

1,030 do. 

30 

170 

06i> dn. 

23 

1,000 

* 250 per chv. 

37 

600 

15 I d.i. 

» 40 

500 

113 da. 

♦ 43 

500 

1 250 iWt 

38 

600 

530 e ch 

60 

4,8i>>i 

1,200 per cov. 

145 

fiOO 

125 d... 

r ** 

400 

1,200 eai h 

75 

1,800 

19,800 per ps. 

81 

280 

840 each 

72 

360 

450 da. 

24 

540 

675 (Ui. 

35 

1,200 

1,330 do. 

155 

1,20(1 

220 do. 

100 

C»0 

520 do. 

60 

600 

521) do. 

30 

600 

00 J do. 

20 

360 

3,750 per ps. 

56 

300 

3,750 do. i 

50 

360 

2,500 do. 

52 

640 

5,600 do. 

50 

360 

4. .500 do. 

41 

360 

4,800 do. 

46 

540 

5,600 do. 

54 


The lower qualities of woollen cloths are completely excludec], from the Portugese 
market, except by contraband, at the same time that the provinces are overrun with 
Spanish cloth smuggled acro.s 3 the frontiers. In case of dispute with the customs re- 
garding quality, the goods may be taken by them with an addition of 10 per cent, as is 
the custom in England. 

Under the treaty of 1810, cloths M?ere dinded 'into four classes, according to the 
invoice prices ; viz., 


Goods up to. 

Paid duty on. 

At 1 6 per cent. 

Per Yard. 

Exchange 

Equal to 

6f. per yard. 

6.r. to Ilf. lltf* 
]3f. 10 20f. 

Abavp 20f . 

600 reis per covado 
1000 „ 

19 '0 „ „ 

1200 

90 reis per covado 

160 „ „ ' 
285 „ 

480 ,. 

120 reis 

1 200 „ 

1 380 

1 640 „ 

54(f. is 6^f/. 

nd, 

1«. Bid. 
is. lO^d. 

S 15 per cent on 3t. 8d., or 
{ ]0 per cent, on 

,, 6s. or „ fis. 

, „ ll.» 4d. „ „ I7s.* 

„ I9i. 2tf. ,. 28s. 9d. 


The above were the actual duties paid before the rate of 360 reis per lb. was levied in 
1837. # 

Late duty, . 360 reis per lb. are Is. equal to 27 per cent on 63 . 

Present duty . 600 „ „ 2s. sjrf. „ 45 „ „ 
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By the tariflf of 1837, the duty of 360 reis per lb. was subject to a deduction of 15 per 
« 5 pnt in favour of Portuguese vessels, and only to a charge of 3 per cent for emolumentsf 
That is to 15 per cent, or . . 54 reis. 

Duty^by Portuguese vessels . 306 

Add 3 per cent. . . 9 for emolumeyts. 

315i^eis= Is. 5rf. nr 23-^ per cent on 6s. 

By the Tariff of 1841, the duty of 600 reis per lb. is subject to no deduction, and the 
charge for emoluments is augmented to @ per cent = 636 reis, or 48 per cent. 


List of Articles of CottonaManufacturc, on wtiich tlie Duties in Portugal have been calcu- 
lated by British Merchants at Lisbon, according to the Value of the Articles Imported 
into*Portugal frem the United Kingdom. 


ARTICLES. 


I Duties in 
: Hf>rtiiguchc 
• Money. 

, 


COTTON MANUFACTDRRS. « 
Cotton tyiat and uuOer 40 . . 1l>.{ 

— ditto *rey 41 to 80 do.j 

— ditto 81 ro 120 ^ do. 

— ditto 121 and above do. 

> LleHcbed ur d>ed, 40 and 
under do. 

— ditA 41 to HO do. 

— ditto 81 to 120 ..do 

— ditto 121 and above do. 

— ditto twisted lor sewing, 
g>«>, bleached, or d)ed, 

1 to 40 do. 

— ditto 41 to 80 do. 

— ditto 81 to 120 do. 

— ditto 121 and above do 

Wick for candles do. 

Cotton canvasa and bagging.do. 
Grey clutb, called gri-y stouts, 

up to 14 ihiead.s do. 

— ditto Irom 15 to 24 threads. do. 
White Cottons with glasi'd 

finish, from 15 threads and 
upwards do-! 

— ditto do. 

— ditto do. 

Cottons woven with dyed 

thread, up to 10 threads . .do. 

— ditto, averaging as they 

vary in value dft 

— ditto, ditto do. 

— ditto on dresses, shawls, 

or handkerchiefs up to 16 
threads do. 

— ditto of higher value do, 

— ditto, from 17 threads and 

Uj(>wards do. 

— ditto, in dre.oses, shawls, 

or hitndkerr.liit-fs do. 

White camhiieSfOf 2l threads 
and upwards do. 

— ditto, as they rise in value. do. 

— ditto, ditto. .f ..do. 

Coloured cambrics, dyed in 

the piece do 

— ditan, in shawls, dresses, 
handkerchiefs, or other shapes j 

♦ do. 

— ditto, of h’gher vaUic.do. 
Colouredrambrics.woveiiwith 

dyed thread.- do. 

— ditto, of higher value do. 

— ditto, in shawls, baudker- 

dhiefs, &.C do. 

ditto, of higher value . . . .do. 


Rale per 
Cflit. 


A U T I C L E S. 


I Diitu-s iu „ . 
b'l rtugueae per 

Mniiey. 


m. r. 

0 50 

0 70 
0 120 
0 250 

0 80 
0 120 
0 240 
0 5U0 


0 100 
0 210 

0 480 

1 000 

0 400 
0 50 


40 

CO 


0 70 

0 70 

0 70 

09 200 


200 

200 


400 

400 

400 

600 

160 

IGO 

100 


400 

400 


240 

240 


440 

440 


36 

various 
j rates. 

47 

1 various 
i' rates. 


various 

rates. 


23 

24 
30 


41 

50 


92 

89 


43 

j67 


27 

24 


66 


40 

26 


54 

49 


Printed TnuBlin!*, from 21 
threads and lb. 

— ditto, ascending to higher 

value I'o 

— dittiK difto (ill. 

Printed raiHlin handker- 

rhiefs, up to 20 ihi e ds . . . . do. 

— dirto, higher value du, 

— ditto, fi'um 21 threads and 

upwards do. 

— ditto, a.t they ri'-e in value.do, 

— di'to, ditto do 

— ditto, ditto do, 

White muslin haodkerchii ts, 

various borders, from 21 
threads and npwarils do. 

— ditto, called l alasore hand- 
kerchiefs, S. 2 do. 

— ditto, ditto, S. 3 «o 

— ditto, ditto, cidoored borders do. 

— ditto, coloui ed flushed her- 

ders, tani/x-ured loriiers, 
and plain ..(Jo. 

— ditto, ditto.. do, 

Plain while jaconi ts, frt/m 21 

threads and up wauls di 

— diipi, ditto, as tin y rise in 

value... do. 

— ditto, ditto. do. 

— ditto, ditto do, 

— ditto, ditto do. 

— duto, ditto do. 

W'liito cotton twill.s do. 

— ditto, hightT value do. 

Printed twilh d shawls and 

hand ken hicts do. 

Coloifrcd iwilhd gingJiaiiis, 
coven*d with dyed thread. ilo, 

— figured in the loom vest- 
ing St II if. do. 

— ditto, higher value do. 

White drills do. 

— ditto, hirher value do, 

ll'ancy drills, woven with d>ed 

thread do. 

— ditto, H( cording as tliey 

rise in value do. 

— ditto, ditto iln. 

— dirfo, ditto do. 

— ditto, ditto do. 

ditto,"Uitto t/h.| 

Striped nankeens, plain do. 

Yellow nankeens, p.am ..do. 

Coloured striped cautoon , j 

printed 


ui. r. 

U f»0U 

0 coo 

0 f)00 

0 400 
0 400 

0 600 
0 liOO 
U COO 
0 600 


0 400 
0 400 
0 6U0 


0 600 
U 6U0 


400 

400 

400 

400 

400 

l.'iO 

150 


0 300 


400 

400 

1.50 

150 


400 

400 

400 

•JOO 

400 

400 

200 


46 

41 

32 

30 

05 

54 

.•>4 

56 


67 

4H 

64 


58 

58 


63 

49 

44 

40 

39 

62 

43 


31 

37 

37 

34 


72 

70 

6.5 

74 

80 

96 

36 


0 200 I 52 
t f Of It inurtf) 
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PORTUGUESE TARIFF, 


ARTiq,LES. 


Duties in 
Portuguese 
Money. 


Colton manufartiires— 

Coionreil striped eautouns, 
corintiiiaiisi .lb. 

— ditto, t-'r.indi‘.iiiles do. 

W'hite stiiped Cctn toons do, 

'White jaconet book muslin 

shawlf, tamboured, coimiing 
upwards of 14 threads do. 

— tiitto, ditto do. 

W'hite cottons, upwVnds of 

24 threads do. 

— ditto, ditto, higher do. 

Cotton ginvtis, coluuted and 

white do. 

— ditto, according as they 

rise in value do. 

— d ttn, ditto.. , do. 

— ditto, ditto do. 

— - ditto, ditto do. 

Grossarias or Hes.'<iaiis, 43 

yards, ordinary arroba 

— ditto, with crowns do. 

— ditto, higher value do. 

CAlhamAyns. of 34 yards do. 

•— ditto, ditto, higher value.. .do. 
Drown canvass lbs | 

— ditto, ditto, h'ghcr value. .do. 

Bleached canvass ...do. 

— ditto, higher value do.| 

— ditto, tine, despatched as 

drills do. 

Brown Imeu drill do. 

d tto, as thi-y rise in value. do. | 
ditto, d it tu do.: 

— ditto, ditto do. 

White ditto do., 

— ditto, higher value do. 

Black lasting do ; 

Gatnhroous, mixed colours . . do. ; 

— ditto do. j 

Mousseline de laine dre8.ses, 

plain do. 

— ditto, higher value do. 

— ditto, cbint% do. 

— ditto, higher value do. 

— ditto, ditto do. 

Printed twilled worsted shawls 

do. 

•— ditto, higher value do.l 

— ditto, ditto do.' 

— ditto, ditto do. 

Printed damask worsted filled 

shawls do.l 

— ditto, higher value do.j 

Cashmere shawls, plain do. 

— ditto, printed borders . . . .do. 
Book handkerchiefs, upwards 

of 21 threads do. 

White swandsMown,! colour.do. 

— ditto, more than 1 colour.. do, 

— ditto, cut into dresses, 
shawls, handkerchiefs, &(:..do. 

Bombaxets, single colours . . do, 
Printed handkerchiefs ..4-4 do.j 

— ditto, as they rise in va- 
lue do. 

ditto, ditto do.j 

— ditto, ditto do.j 

— ditto, ditto do. 

ditto, blue, orange, and 
white. do. 

— diito/ditto 9-H do. 

— blue, orange, and yel- 

low do. 

— ditto, ditto, first quality „ do.j 

— shawls, first quality. ..7-4 do.| 

— ditto, orange, chocolate, 

diKcharged 

— ditto, ditto, ditto 8-4 do. 

Cambric handkerchiefs, co- j 

loured flowered borderM3-4 do. 

— ditto, coloured borders? -8 do. 

— ditto, ditto uio. 


0 200 
0 200 
q 150 

0 400 
0 400 


lr>0 

120 


0 400 

0 400 
0 100 
0 400 
0 400 

0 KOO 

J 

1 2(10 
1 200 
1 200 
0 GO 
0 GO 
0 fiO 
0 GO 


0 400 
0 400 

0 400 

0 400 

0 400 

0 400 

0 400 
0 4S0 
0 720 

0 720 

0 300 

0 300 

0 540 
0 510 

0 540 


1 200 
1 200 
I 200 
1 200 


200 

200 

GOO 

GOO 


0 400 
0 200 
0 300 

0 400 
0 3G0 

0 250 

0 250 
0 2in 
0 250 
0 2.50 

0 250 
0_ 250 

.0 250 
0 2.50 
0 250 


250 

250 

440 

440* 

440 


late per 
cent. 

ARTICLES. 

Duties in 
Portuguese 
Mjuey. 

Rate per 
cent- 




m 

. r. 



Cambric handkerchiefs. 

infp- 



t. 

6.3 

rior 

.4-4 lb. 

0 

440 

72* 

60 

— ditto 

. ,, do. 

0 

4-<o 

43 

39 

Black 'willt-d liandker- 





V 

chiefi. 

„ do. 

0 

300 

46 

\ 

— ditto checked 

5-4 do. 

0 

SOO 

46 

39 \ 

Black twills, I'i yards .. 

. „ do. 

0 

200 

2f> 

40 

— ditto 

. „ do. 

0 

200 

34 


Twilled woven shawls 37 in. do. 

u 

400 

62 

36 ^ 

ViTOiia handkerchiefs. 

dyed 




20 

in f>:read 

.4-1 do. 

0 

410 

5T 


— ditto, higher value .. 

. „ do. 

0 

440 

60 

28 

— ditto, ditt* 

9-8 do. 

0 

610 

67 

;« Twilled cotton, value. .1 shl. do.: 

0 

400 

5S 

37 

— ditto, higher value . „ do. 

0 

400 

58 

34 

— ditto, ditto 

„ to. 

0 

400 

61 

34 

-- ditto, 31 in. per doaeu 

. . . .do. 

0 

40(> 

53 

29 

— ditto, hiuher value ,. 

.... dci 

(1 

400 

« 62 


- ditto, 56 in 

. . . .do. 

0 

400 

5.5 


— ditto, suj.enor, 40 in. 

. . . 1 ) 0 . 

0 

400 

.56 

30 

- ditto, i.'itfo, 56 in 

....do. 

0 

400 

56 

2'» 

Prtiits, 2K yards per piei 

e, HC- 




27 

cording to tGeir prog^eJ■^Ive 




24 

lise in value 

. . . .do. 

0 

200 

.38 

40 

— nitto, ditto 

....do 

0 

200 

30 

3.1 

— ilitto, ditto 

do. 

0 

2U0 

38 

29 

— tiitto, ditto 

.... 'ihi. 

0 

200* 

40 

27 

— ditto, ditto 

. . . .do. 

0 

200 

• 33 


— ditto, ditto 

do. 

0 

200 

' 35 

108 

— ditto, ditto 

... do. 

0 

0 

30 

,121,. 

— ditto, ditto 

. . . .do. 

0 

200 

35 

PO 

ditto, ditto 

. . ..do. 

0 

200 

32 

S9 

— ditto, ditto 

....do. 

0 

200 


07 

— ditto, ditto 

....d'l. 

0 

200 

'29 

48 

— tiitto, ditto 

. . ..do. 

0 

200 

29 

:h 

— ditto, ditto 

do. 

0 

200 

28 

.50 

— ditto, ditto 

....do. 

0 

200 

26 

1.5G 

— ilitto, ditto 



0 

200 

25 

114 

— ditto, ditto 

. . . .do. 

0 

200 

24 


Bleaclu'd sbirtiiigs, 1.5 

to 20 




33 

thread.*! 

....do. 

0 

70 

25 

2.S 

— tiitto, ditto 

....do. 

0 

70 

1 24 • 

52 

— ditto, ditto 

do. 

0 

70 

1 25 

31 

I.appet muHlin shawls. 





27 

white 

G-4 do. 

0 

200 ] 

* 28 


— ditto, coloured 

. „ do. 

0 

200 

27 

75 

Radic.d seeded shawls . 

. . . .do. 

0 

200 

22 

128 

Seeded shawls 

7-4 do. 

u 

200 

21 

61 

Harness rove shawls . . 

G-4 do. 

0 

200 

19 

66 

— ditto, high 

7-1 do. 

0 

200 

17 • 


Priiiti-d muslin, M 20 





90 

threads ; 

-24 do. 

0 

400 

35 

81 

— ilitto, 21 and upwards 

....do. 

0 

(M)0 

50 

,51 

— ditt.i, ditto ♦;.... 

....do. 

0 

600 

46 

47 

— ditto, ditto .... 

. .do. 

0 

GOO 

41 


White bonk muslin, plain. ..do. 

0 

200 

22 

25 

Jaconet liaiidkerchiels, flushed 




57 

borders and corners.. 

do. 

0 

400 

36 

85 

— ditto, lace bordtrs 

and 





corners 

... .do. 

0 

400 

32 

114 

White cam biics 12 yards 




IT 

r 6-4, 1-1.5, to 20 do. 

0 

100 

20 

h 1 

Rird.seye crape 

....do. 

1 4 

800 

634 • 


Patent net, blonde 

.... do. 

' 4 

800 

640 

59 , i 

Pink iA»t 

do. 

i 

800 

441 

31 j 

Plain leno, white in yards, .do. 

6 

600 

50 

45 { 

— ditto, black 


0 

GOO 

84 

32 

•- - ditto, ditto 


0 

600 

77 


Turkey red chintz handker- 

1. 



38 « 

chiefs 

4-4 do. 

0 

250 

31 

41 

-7 ditto, black & wbi'e 






ceiiore 

. „ do. 

0 

250 

$3 

27 

— i ditto, ditto 

.9-8 do. 

0 

250 


24 

Turkey red and white shawls * 




27 


7-4 do. 

0 

250 

18* 


— ditto 

8-4 do. 

0 

260 

17 

33 « 

Black and damask shawls per 




37 


....do 

0 

400 

47 


Printed quilting 

. 1 yard 

0 

360 


63 

ditto 1 p. 23 G25 do. 

0 

360. 

45 


~ ditto 1-24, 

1-11 do. 

Q 

*60 

‘44 

61 

ditto 1-23, 6-11 do. 

0 

360 

■t 


{contlnufftf 
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ARTICLBS. 


OMnHiburgB ; 

Creamed duck . . . . 

Bleached crcguella .. 


Duties in 
Portuguese 
Money. 


Mottlin dresses, plain, 1 


— ditto, chintz. 

— ditto, ditto..., 

— dith). ditto... 


at) i 


htiawls 

— ditto, ditto 10 

— ditto, dittJ 54 i 

— ditto, ditto. 00 , 

Damask and worsted 

filled shawls 50 , 

— ditto ditto 01 , 

Counterpanes 10 


T 


Rate per 
cent. 


ARTICLES. 


Duties in 
Portuifiieae 
Monos, 


— ditto 1*2»4 ( 



m. 

r. 

1 



m. 

r. 


i yd. 

0 

140 

4? 

White cotton stockings 

and 




do. 

0 

140 

40 

socks 


n 

400 1 

.59 

! do. 

» 

100 

; 100 

, — ditto 

. . .do.! 

0 

400 1 

61 

1 do. 

0 

100 

j 84 

, — diito 

■ ..do. 

0 

100 , 

41 

1 do. 

0 

100 

OH 

sucks 

...do.' 

u 

400 

44 

) do. 

0 

100 

07 

While cotton ^tocki^gs 

aud •' 




1 do. 

0 

100 « 

! .55 

— c/tto 

...do. 

0 

400 

36 

do. 

fl 

300 

47 

— aitto 

...do. 

0 

400 

28 

t do. 

0 

480 

59 

— ditto 

....do. 

0 

400 

24 

lur 




White cotton shirts and pan* 1 

a 



lb. 

0 

300 ! 

3.1 

at.ilunUB 

. . . . do. 1 

0 

400 

48 

.do. 

, 0 

300 

2m 

— ditto, as the.se rise in 

value I 




,.do. 

« 

540 

52 


do. 

0 

400 

53 

.do.i 

1 0 

.510 

• 31 


. ..do. 

0 

400 


.do.l 


540 

27 

. •— ditto, ditto 

. .-do. 

0 

401) 

27 

a 




— ditto, ditto 

...do. 

9 

190 

3J 

. tfti. 

1 

200 

75 

Ribbons, t.ipci, cotton laces, 




do 

, 1 

200 

' 128 

iVc. Til'* duties are all much 




•do 

1 

2iH) 

01 

bigber than 20 pi.T cent 

• 1 




do. 

1 1 

200 

00 

(’<»luurt*d volvetcLMis 

...do.l 

0 

080 

16 





Blue coloured t iby cords, 




do 

1 

200 

90 

pl.iin ^ 

...do. 

u 

080 

1(3 

do. 

i 1 

200 

81 

— ditto, twilled 

. . .uo. 

0 

080 

17 

L do. 

. 0 

200 

03 

Coloured velvet 

...do. 

u 

ItiO 

19 

) do.! 0 

200 

i'h 

White s ttiu tops 

. . - do. 

0 

080 

16 

1 do. 

: 0 

2nb 

OS 

; lilue or cuhuiivd hips. .. 

...do. 

u 

080 

2.5 

[ do. 

♦ - 

1 0 

200 

.50 

Plain b-’bhiind 

...•lo. 

0 

000 

19 


The pijsent rate of Duty paid ou various Articles of Eartlien war? aud l*orcelaiu in l*ortugal. 


K N G Ll S 11. 


PORT U C V P. S P, 

Ai stated in Cass XX 111. of Tariff. 


Cost in the 
Custom 
lloitRe. 


Prc’seiit Duty. 


Per Dinner Per Ait.i 
S et. ha. 


Per 

Dinner Per 
Set. cent. 


KARTHENW.VRB, NOT TRANS! 

Whit 

Coloured edge 

Printed pattern of one colour only. 
I'rinted pattern of two nr more 
colours.. 


I nu po di pedra 
[ de Tudus a.<i cores 


r BiatiOci on estam- 
prida di liuma so 

Pintada de hums 
ou maig cores cs.i 
ijialtad/i dourada! 
.ou prateadu 


000 A 
:i70il 
220 (; 


000 I 

t)U0 

otio 1 


riiM 

81)0 


51 9dOD 


Per Tea Set 


Per 

ATrol)a. 


I Per 
Tea Set. 


39 


Per 
I cent. 


CHINA. 1>G 

Transparent, hut plain Scm douradns pinturas ncm relevo 

Painted with landscapes or objects. “ Dourada prateada ou ornad a com re- 
Gold gilt, or other expensive or- JUvos, ou diseulias de paisageus on 
uaments. .^. figuras 

IaiUCA FBI-.TA. 

Black ware, clay Cor de prata ou de cobre 

Silvered diito, ditto Vedrada ou nao 


S90K 

SUO 


1 1K5 

2 390 


8 ono 3 255 I no 

16 000 445 220 


.3 000 0 730 62 

3 000 0 730 31 


Duties actually paid upon tlie following Hardwares and Cutlery, cliiefly the JManufacture 
• of JBirAiiTighaiii and Slieffiehh 


ARTICLES. Duty paid 


U/te per 
cent. 


A R T I C L E S. 


Ivory handled knivef and forks, 
steel blades arrobaj 

*Hor|L ditto, ditto, ditto do. 

^Polisnud bone ditto, ditto, 
dftto ^•••do. 

Wood ditto, ditto, ditto do. 

— ditto, ditto, cast iron blades.do. 

* Horn ditto, ditto, ditto.. .. ..do. 

Razors, accordiifg to quedity . .do. 

Cant Iron, or malleable iron, 
■ciasors do., 


ad va). 


♦Pocket knives, polished bone 

I* handles arroba 

— ditto, wood huudles do. 

{ Sttim } 

I* — ditto, horn ditto do. 

85 Penknives, according to quii- 
05 lity, vo^, horDr bone, •and 

r irory handles Mo. 

Cast or malleable iron boot 
heels ..... do. 

250 300 

(c^fHtinued) 

a* These were all classed at one time at 8 dollars the arroba, but since altered to 12 dollars 800, without any 
relbr^ce to the ofigioat Pauta, so that the concession now made by Tabella B., would not compensate for the advance 
they ha>^ m^de wi'ohout reason. 


10 200 
14 400 


14 400 
4 000 
14 400 

20 000 


35 

46 

a 

.50 to” 

30 

75 

S3 » 
33 „ 


Duty paid 


Rate per 
cent. 


1 

m. r. 

ad val. 

14 000 

50 to 65 

4 000 

35 „ *15 

4 000 

86 

12 800 

150 

14 400 

40 ,, 45 

4 800 


14 400 

> 30 „ 

19 200 

/ 

4 000 
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PORTUGAL. 


13 000 j 8S , 


ARTICLES. Duty paid. 


Cast headed bills or jacks, 

4r. to 16r quintal j 

Brass or metal chair nail8..arrolf<i 
Cast iron 3-legged pots.. ..quintal 
Csst or xnant<^ible iron japan \'\ 
pots, stewpans, tea-kettles, 
grog-pots, latches, bed<%as- 
tors, pulleys, Dutch stoves, 
door-springs, and a great 
variety of siuiilai; articles 

in cast iron do. 

Cast brass work, consisting of 
hinges, knobs, books, brass- . 
heaiied screws, bed ai>d table 
castors, hooks and eyes, pul- { 
leys,peiulant riiiKS, comm ide I 
hanolfs, bolts, and a vast ! 
varii ty of otker similar arti- | 
cles of cost brass ioundry I 
arroba' 

Wrought or stamped bra-is I 
foundry, consisting of ctir- 
tam pins, cloak, pins, hat •. 

pins, coniinode hanillt‘8, enr- ! 
tain bands, cornice ends, 
spike ornaments, and a vast 
variety of other similar artt- i 
cles in stamped brass work. .do. V2 000 
Table lamps, hall lampa, ink- 
stands, tea-bells, and a va- 
riety of other articles in brass i 

and bronzed work do. 12 000 

Brass cocks do., 12 000 

Wrought iron frying-pans, and 

ht-trapa quintal' H 000 

- ditto, tinned, and wrought ! 

iron spoons, tinned do.j 12 000 

Gilt and plated coat and breast j 

buttons arroba IG 000 

Lacquered metal stamped 
breast and shirt buttons, in- 
cluding4-hole metal buttons.do. 16 000 

4-bole japanned iron buttons 

quintal, 12 800 

Horn coat and breast buttons, 
and 4-hole horn buttons.. ..lb. 950 

Florentine coat and breast but- 
tons do. 0 700 

Silk (or silkmixed with cotton) 

coat and breast buttons.. . .do. I 4 HUO 

Iron-shanked yellow and white i 

metal buitons arroba 12 000 

Pearl breast, shirt and jacket 

buttons lb. 5 400 

Japanned hair-pins arroba 12 800 

— iron duor-locks and latches 

quintal 12 KOO 

Brass door-locks arroba 

ditto, padlocks do.j 

Common japanned iron pad- ] 
locks and trunk-locks. .quintal i 12 800 

' ditto, ditto, better quality . . . . ' 

Wrought iron and pressed 
iron hinges do. 


Rate per 
cum. 




ad val. 



_20 to 140 

12 

000 

95 „ 110 

4 

000 1 

130 

10 

12 

000 

800 

{ 90,)^ 130 


45 , 

, 

40 , 
45 , 
25 , 

70 , 

200 , 
75 , 
80 , 
110 
150 , 

m , 


(75 

IGO 


75 , 


ARTICLES. Duty paid. 


I Japanned iron snuiTers, and : 

' common polished iron sunifers 
arroba 

Polished iron and steel snuffers 
do. 

Wrought iron rivet.-«. .. .. quintal | y 
ditto, nailsT do.! / 


Hand bellows each 

.Smiths' ditto do.; 

Smiths* vices and anviL.. quintal | 
Suio<f?hiug irons, called sad 

iro.is .....^ do. 

Outcuii umbrellas each 

'(■liiiibrella furniture .. .||■.Hrrob'>t 
.*<.iddlis, cumruoii and bcst..q^chj 
Bridles, heads, and reins, shot i 
belts, liuckles, covered with ! 
I35j leather, winkers fronts, anti* 
a great variety of artules 
: niiinufactured cf leather ...lb. 

'Whips, plain and mounted ...do.* | 

■ Plated candle.^ticks and 'other 
urti.-le.s plated pn copper... d 

- ditto, ditto, gilt do.j 

75 J.ipannrd leather hides, sheep | 

skills, &:c d I. 

; — niln:ioih, doylies, mats, &c. do.j 

Gig and carriage lamps pui 

<>.5 Biitaiinia and tutannia spoons, 

1 15; ladles, iea-pots, &c lb. 

Iliidia-rubber biures, and other 
55 goods with this mixture. . ..do. 
Japanned iiun tea trays, : C 
waiters, snuffer pans, &(*.. . • ■ | v 

qniuiar ( 
30;Variou3 artich s manufuctured 

, ^ of tin plates arroba 

iSpectac.les, common quality..doz. 

85 pockrt books ditto and better 

I ditto ca>h 

95i Wafers lb. 

jSticking plasters doz. 

220 Various iirticU s plated on iron 
j or steel, harness buckles, &c.lb. 

HO Tootha*having,atid nail brushes, 

• also plate brll^hes,bune backsdo.j 
05 Ditto, ditto, wood bucks ..arroba 
j Rules and size sticks, box wood lb. 

Spades and shovels quintal 

I Brass and copper wire ...arroba 
250^ Brass escutcheon pins, brass 

and cupper nails an; '. sprigs. do.j 

Tinned iion buckles quintal 

55j Mixed pins in ^ ^ and Id. f?ci- 

I pers arroba 

85iP.'ipt>red pins do. 

65! Common saws quintal 

jCoffeei 

jOurry combs for horses, cum- I 

00; nion do.l 

dulDitto, ditto', best do. 

I Wood screws (tabella B would * 

90; now p^y 32 to 40 per cent).do. 


Rate per 
cent, t 


65 


-jr~ 



— — 

m. 

r. ! 

ad val 

• 

20 

000 

200 tr 

220 



i 


20 

000. 

85 „ 

150 

p 

000 

f 90 „ 

05 


1 50 

85 

0 

480 

150 „ 

230 

0 

600 

70 

85 

8 

000 

100 „ 

120 

12 

000 

; 250 „ 

280 

0 

960 

1 100 „ 

120 

27 

000 


150 

6 

000 

! 40 „ 

95 


0 



0 

6>I0 

60 

00 

' 0 

1 

600 

200 

'O .. 

05 

1 

5 

800 

000 

^ '00 „ 

1 ' 

150 

0 

480 

♦ 0 „ 

60 

0 

300 

1 t5 


4^800 

GO „ 

100 

0 

240 

' 45 „ 

65 

1 

200 

’ 90S, 

150 

24 

12 

000 

000 

1 ) 

j 80 „ 

130* 

12 

800 

05 „ 

120 

2 

400 

; 90 „ 

300 

0 

300 

! 100 „ 

300 

0 

4^0 

I .50 „ 

100 

0 

300 

' 95 „ 

100 

1 

920 

00 „ 

130 

12 

000 1 

60 „ 

85 

0 

400 ; 

40 


H 

000 1 

1 120 



.500 ] 

1 45 


12 

000 

100 „ 

150 

12 

KOO 

90 „ 

12 

4 

000 

35 


4 

000 

2.5 


6 

400 

35 


12 

800 

. 47* 


12 

800 

200 


12 

800 

100 



8 , 000 


MONIES, WEIUIITS, AND MEASURES OF PORTUGAL. 

Accounts in Portugal are kept in reis and milreis, written variously rees and milrees, 
aa*9 reas and mUreas. One milree is equal to a lOQO reis at par, and if not in dcprecidnied 
currency of the value of 66 pence sterling; a£ present its value has depreciateci to from 
4s. 6d. to 4s. 4d. 

Gold Coins , — A dphra or dobran,< or, A;p,glice doubloun, equal to 12,800 reis, and 
to about £3 6^. 6d,\ meia dobra, or Joannes, equal to 6490 reis; half Joannes, equal to 
3200 reis; dezeseis testooiu, equal to 16(K) reis; quartinho, equal to 1200, reis; orto 
testoons, equal to 800 reis ; new crusadd, equal to 480 reis. The gfold is of the same 
standard as that of England 
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Silver Coins. — New crusado, e'qual to 480 ms; lialf, equal to 240 reis; fourth, equal 
to^l20 reis; eighth, equal to 60 reia ; testoon, equal to 100 reis : half testoon, equal to 50 
reis ; vinten, equal to 20 reis. • 

There are also ctIJjper coins of 10, 5, 3, and reis. 

There are two modes of payment in Portugal; one is called “•metal,” or specie ; the 
other “lei,** ^according to law. Bills of exchange are paid in lei, as are all pther arti- 
cles, if no agreement is made to pay in metal. Lei is one lialf^epecie, ^nd the other paper 
currency. This paper currency was issued or established in July, 1797, and bears an in- 
terest of 6 per cent. It is subject to gieat fluctuation in its value. In the first year of its 
issue it was at a discount of 1 and 2 per cent. It has augmented occasidhally to 15, 20, 
and 25 per cent; and as times go, to 30 p<y cenf, although lai^e quantities of the paper are 
regularly called in. During the invasion by the French in 1807, it was at a discount of 
50 per cent. There is now^biit a small quantity of it in circulation. 

Commercial IVeigh ^, — 8 outavas, equal to 1 ounce ; 10 ounces, equal to 1 pound or 
libra ; 32 pounds, equal to 1 arroba; 4 arrobas equal to J quintal ; 13i quintals, equal to 
1 ton ; 83 Portuguese pounds, equal to 841bs. avoirdupois, or lOOlbs. Portuguese =101-10 
English. • 

Measitre for Corn^ Salt, — 64 mequias, equal to 3*? outavas ; 32 outavas, equal to 
16 quartos ; 16 quartos, eqfial to 8 meyos *, 8 meyos, equal to 4 alquieres', 4 alquieres, equal 
to 1 fanega; 15 fanegas, equal tb 1 moyo. The alquicre contains 817 cubic inches. 50 
alquieres are fequal to 19 bushels ; the Mayo = 22 i bushels. ^ ^ 

Liqiid Measure , — 1248 qiiartillos, equal to 312 canadas ; 312 eauadas, equal to 26 
almudes ; 21 aknudes, equal to 1 pi pa; 18 almudes, equal to 1 b.aril ; 2 pipas, equal to 
one tonelada. An alinude is equal to nearly 4.37* Ehglish wine gallons. 

Lang Measure,-'-^ inches, equal to I palmo, or 8.8-9 English inches; 3 palmos, equal 
tp 1 covado ; 1 covado is equal to 26.2-3 English inches. 1 Portuguese pe, or foot, 12.94 
inches English ; I vara 43.2. 

Coffee, rice, cDcoa, sugar, and almonds Jire sold by the arroba ; cotton, indigo, and 
*pepper by the pound ; oil by the almude; wnne by the pipe ; corn by the alqulere, and salt 
by the moyo. 

Statement of various Foreign Articles, together with the respective quantities of the 
same, which shall be permitted to pay the ordinary duties on their re-exportation, in 
Portuguese vessels, as provisions for the ships’ crews, both on their voyage out and home. 

Qiinntiiy !jHowt*d 


ARTICLES. 

each I'rrtinij 


JUT diem. 


half an arrarfd. 


one-L'i;;;hth of do. 


hail' Hti ounce. 

Beef i>r purk, s^alted. and cod-fish.. 

one arratei. 

DDTIKS ON rORF:iGN COHN. 



• Donna Maria, by the grace of Go(f, &c. &c. Be it known to all my subjects, that the 
General Cortes and Deputies of the Portuguese nation have enacted, and I have sanc- 
tioned the following law : — * * 

The General Cortes, &c., have decreed as follows : — 

Article I. The importation of foreigm grain and flour, of potatoes, and of bread, either 
for h(}me consumption, or for the purpose of being warehoused, is prohibited in all the 
ports of the kingdom of Portugal and thfi i^garves. 

,§ Are excepted tfom the above restriction : — 

1 . Certain parties privileged as regards these <^uties. 

2. Those which are specified by this law.* 

. II. Should the har^^est prove insufficient for the home co|;sumption; the govei-nment 
shall authorize the admission of such a supply of foreign grain, as may meet the deficiency. 

^#§ L The quantity, description, and quality of the grain to be admitted, shall he set 
forth ii\ a decree published by the government. 
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2 . Such importation of foreign grain, can only Le made at the maritime ports of 
Lisbon, Oporto, and Faro. 

3. Beibre the entry of such grain is permitted at Lisbon, it shall ba inspected by the 
inspector-general of the public corn market, the council of tlfe districts of Lisbon 
and Santarem, Und also by the administration of the company das Lezirias. « 

The,, same course shall be followed by the district councils at Oporti?, Braga, * and 
Vianna, be^re foreign grain is admitted at Oporto. 

The like course is to be adoj)ted by\he distnct council and the municipal chamber, at 
Faro, previously to the admission *of foreign grain at that port. 

4. The importation of grain, at the land frontier custom -Jiouses, shall not be per- 
mitted mitil pi’evious information respec4ug the same shall have been given to the 
district council, and to the municipal chamber^ of the capital of the distiict. The 
necessary intelligence being so givo^, the district council and municipal chamber 
sh^ll name the port, or ports, at which the importation slipll take place*; and the 
govenmient shall provisionally designate these ports, in the order pernutting the 
importation. 

5. In addition to the fon^goijjg regulations, the government shall oblige the various 
district councils to publish annually, after the harvest, an account showing the 
amount of coni grown in their resj)ective districts, together witli the estimated 
consumption in those localities. The govennnciit are to be in possession of such 
returns pj^evious the 30tli November in each year. » 

III. Foreign corn, admitted for consumption into the port of Livsbon, shall V^ay, in 
addition to tlie ordinary price of sale, the duties established by the edict oiS loth October, 
1824, the wdiich are continued by the la^" df 31st March, 1827 ; viz., on soft ivheat 100 reis ; 
on hard wheat 200 reis, tlie ahpiiere of 3.(>7 gallons, or about 8s. the qfiarter for soft, and 
10s. hard wheat. 

1. Foreign corn, adiiiitled for consumption at Oporto and Faro, shall pay similar 

duties to those ab<n'e referred to, wliich have been under these laws established for 
regulating the duty on foreign grain in those ports. * 

2. Foreign grain admitted at the land customs, shall pay the following rates of 
duty ; viz., wheat, 100 reis [)cr .abjuiere ; rye, GO reis ditto ; barley, 40 reis ditto. 

IV. The government shall lay nminally before the Cortes, a detailed statement, setting 
forth the actual state and w orking of this law. 

V. The proprietors in the province of Alein Sejo, whose corn lands arc situated w’ithin 
five leagues of the Spanish fn^ntier, sliallhe obliged, after hai’vcst in each year, to make a 
return to the chiefs of the administrative council, or to the parochial regedor, of the quan- 
tity and description of corn, which may he in their jmsscssion. 

The inhabitants of the other f)rovinces sh«all, in like luanAer, make returns to the mu- 
nicipalities adjacent to the Spanish frontier. ' 

1. The correctness of these declarations shall be scrupulously examined by the proper 
authorities; and in case they be found fraudulent, either by exhibiting too large 
or too small a quantity, the parties making the declarations, shall, in such case 
be compelled to give up the difference in qua/itity, so over or under stated. 

2. The declarations shall be made immediately after the general harvest, and pub- 
lished by edict in the respective parochial ^listricts. • 

3. The owners and merchants who may desire to carry tlicir corn before the respective 

councils, shall obtain the proper official document, after the declaration has been 
made. Such jiermit shall be regularly attested according to the declarations, and 
shall have affixed thereto the form of di'seharge. ^ 

4. These permits shall be upon stamped paper, of Portuguese msuiufacture, but w'fch- 
out a seal. The administrators and registers shall not be entitled to any remu- 
neration for gTanting these ddcumeF.ts, but their assistants sliall receive 5 reis, if 
the quantity of grain named in the permit does not exceed 20 alquieres ; 10 reis, if 
20 alquieres and tinder 10 mojos ; and 20 reis, if exceeding the latter qmount. 

VI. The edict of the 15th of October, 1824, shall remain in full effect, where not con- 
trary to the provisions of the present law. 
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VII. The legislative enactmeiits prior to the decree of 10th of January of the current 
yew, for the regulating of the corn trade of Madeira, Porto Santo, and the Azores shall re- 
main in force. • 

VIII. The disposition of Article IX. of the edict of l^tli of October, 1824, which pro- 

hibit^ the importation of national flour into the ports of the kiiigdfl^, is revoked, as well 
as all other enA^tments, contrary to the spirit of this law. m 

VIIL This law shall not come into operation until three mbnths after its publication, 
with respect to vessels arriving from the Black Sea and Russia (except those from the port 
of Riga), nor until after two months for those coming from North America |md 1^ months 
for those arriving from any other ports, Riga excepted. 

We charge all the authorities concerned in the execution of his law into operation, to 
see that it be carried into full and complete effect. 

The inyiister, secretary state for the finance department, shall cause it to bo j rinted, 
published, and circulated! , 

Done at^the palace pf Neccssidades, this 14th day of Se})tember, 1837. 

ALIENS.*--The following privileges have bc^n granted to foreigners residing 
within the dominions of Portugal, either by treaty of by Royal allowance. 

1. They are exempted from paying any of the duties or taxes called pedidos, peltas, 
fintas, talhas, presidios, servicos, or from rendeiing any such personal services as are com- 

f.niaiided hy the king or tty his council to liis subjects. • • 

2. They are not compelled to conduct prisoners, even when tendered a compensation 

for so doing. ^ ^ 

3. They are exempted from tlic land and sea service. 

4. They are not to be charged against their will, with any office, civil, military, or legal. 

5. They are not to be deprived by any act apozentadoria* of their dwelling-houses, 
but on the contrary, they shall enjoy au exemption from it in respect to their dwellings, 
iQpod, or any f»ther property belonging to them, and they sh ill have the privilege of obtain- 
ing horses, carriages, houses, provisions, or such other articles as they may want, paying 
for the same according to law. 

6. They are allowed to ride on mules or horses over any part of the kingdom and its 
dependencies.'!' 

7. They are permitted to buy or sell at their will, or by factors or sei vants, all kinds 
of merchandize which are allowed to be sold by law. 

8. They have the privilege of one year, in the event of war, for settling their bus.ness 
and carrying away their property, free of duty. 

9. They arc exempted fronj the payment of duties on provisions which they may re- 
ceive from abroad for thejf own use, or for that of their families, on making oath tliat they 
are not intended for sale. 

10. They are allowed to have weights and scales in their houses for their own use. 

11. In case of their death, auy property which they may not have disposed of by will, 

IS to ’be delivered to the consular agent of their nation, first paying the debts due in tho 
kingdom. • • 

12. The Corregidor de Civelda Cita/le in Lisbon, and the Corregidor de Coinmarca^ 
are their judges, conservadores, to maiiftain theif privileges, and to try any suit, either 
civil or criminal, in which they may be plaintiffs or defendants. No officer of justice is to 
use any violence against them, nor to arrest them, nor to enter their domiciles, under a 
penalty of twenty crusados to the use of the foreigner, except authorized thereto by a 
written order from the judge conservador,*ai\d except whilst in pursuit of any malefactor 
actually found in flagrant crime. 

f2. In case of an arrest being decreed against them, they are to enjoy the privilege of 
“ homage,” which is, that they ^lall be carried Ho the castle of St. Jorge, if in Lisbon, 
und^r an act of homage,” which shall be recorded on the oiyasion, ac< .'rding to the 

— J — — 

* Apozentodoria is a seizure or injunction. 

•fJ — In former times this privilege was denied to Jews. Moors, and some persons of the 

poorer classes • 

VOL, II. 7 
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custom. They axe not to be put in irons, but are always to be kept under the sanction of 
the “ homagre*' which is 'granted to them. And if the cause of their arrest is such as will 
justify their being released on bail, they are to be set at liberty without delay, or they may 
be placed under civil arrest in their own houses, according to the natufe of tne prosecution. 

13. They are not be incommoded with any seizures, attachments, arrests, sfigues- 
trations, or distresses on their chattels, or appurtenances of personal use, nof'ou their fur- 
niture. N.B. Thisi privilege appertains rather to consular agents who aie not merchants. 

14. These privileges are extended to their factors, servants, or clerks, provided the 
number does- no^t exceed six persons. * 

15. Tlie children of an alien by a Poi^.uguese woman ai’e con^sidered aliens ; but those 
df an alien woman, by a Portuguese husband, ait- deemed to be subjects of Portugal. 

16. Foreign merchants ai*e exempted from paying the duty called Decima de 

Maneyo.” , 

17. Aliens are not subject to the sumptuary law* against profurion ; they may use lace 

of gold or silver on the liveries of their servants, or on their carnagejf^, &c. , 

18. If any officer of justice, or any other person, should disregard any, of these pri- 
vileges or exemptions, the tran|!gressoT is subject to a fine of 50 erusados. 


CHAPTER III. 

NAVIGATION AND TRADE OF PORTUGAL. 

Portugal, even before the days of King Emanuel, and of the celebrateci 
Albuquerque, was justly celebrated for the adventurous spirit of its navigators. 
Its commerce was also extensive, if the area and population of Portugal be com- 
pared with those of Spain. The trade of Portugal has, how'ever, even when Brazil 
formed one of her colonies, been greatly overrated ; although there is no doubt 
of its having greatly declined. 

The foreign trade of the port is chiefly confined tv> Lisbon and Oporto. Tlie 
exports consist chiefly of wine, salt, and raw produce. The imports, of manu- 
factured goods, colonial produce, corn, and flour. 

NAVIGATION AND TRADE OF LISBON. 

Lisbon is conveniently and beautifully situated on the right bank of *the 
Tagus, and a few miles from its entrance. Latitude, 38 deg. 42 vnin. N. ; longi- 
tude, 9 deg. 6 min. W. The population is estimated at 250,000, including ne- 
groes, mulattoes, and various mixed races. This capital, vieweef from any com- 
manding distance, as it stretches up the 'hiHs, with its churches, convents, pHl^ces, 
and other edifices, with the white houses that extend and rfse above the qjaays 
has, like Constantinople, a splendid aspect. Like those, also, of the Turkish 
capital, the streets Lisbon are among the most filthy in the world ; while, 
unlike the Turks, the inhabitants,* excepting the merchants and higher classes, 
are the dirtiest in Christendom. 
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The harbour or port of Lisbon is capacious, deep within, and convenient, 
having broad quays, which extend for more than two miles in front of the city. 
The southern chaitnel over the bar has a depth of 6 fathoms, or 36 feet ; the 
nortill, 4 fathoms. • 

.Of the small number of sea-going ships engaged in the foreign frade, few 
belong to the port. It is not estimated that more than 50 vessels, of from 60 to 
300 tons, and some larger, are now engaged in trading with Sguth America, 
China, and the East Indies, and exyortiilg salt from St. Ubes to Cork, and im- 
porting Irish butter in return ; from 290 to 320 vessels are said to be employed 
in the cccsting trade. Sormerly, it is stated tliat about 400 ships, of from 300 
to 600 tons, were employed in the navigation between Lisbon and Brazil. 

The experts are wine, oil, fruit, salt, Jhc imports are chiefly hemp, flax, 
and lineiis from Russia; iron, steel, timber, pitch, •tar, and salt-fish, from the 
Baltic; corn, linens, &c»., from Germany and Holland; silks and clothing from 
France; woollens, cottons, liardwarcs, coals, &c., from England, and cod-fish 
from ]>Jewfoundland. 

By the fallowing decree, Lisbon was ^leqlared a free port, or a port with 
warehjousing privileges, and for tlie admission of the vessels of all nations. 

Article I. The port of Lisbon is free to all merchant vessels of every country not at 
war with Portugal, and every kind of merchandize and articles of commerce will be ad- 
mitted into it for deposit, wheresoever produced, or under whatsoever flag imported. 

• II. Even in case of war the merchandize deposited shall not be liable to embai’go or 
confiscation. On the contrary, all private projTerty which may be lying in the said port, 
or shall afterwards be introduced under a friendly or neutral flag, shall be religiously re- 
spected. 

III. The merchandize thus admitted for deposit shall be allowed to be freely exported, 
subject only to the payment of a duty of one per cent, and for the charge of warehouse, 
labourers, and port watch, up to the time of its being re -shipped. 

IV. Whenever merchandize is not introduced for the purpose of being warehoused, 

but of being transfen'ed from one > cssel to another, it shall be subject to the payment of a 
duty of two per cent, and the ftcpeiices of the port watch, regulated according to a reason- 
able proportion. • 

V. The duty on the transhipnieiit or re-exportation of the merchandize, shall be levied 

according to the custom-house value of the articles, or where no custom-house value exists, 
according to the invoice price ; and in the absence of both these ndes, it shall be levied ad 
valorem. • , 

VI. No merchandize shall pay warehouse room for the first year, but at the conclu- 
sion of that period it shall pay a montMy rent, • for such time as it may be left in the 
warehouses. 

% From this yule all merchandize is excepted which, on account of its inflammable na- 
ture, cannot be deposited in the custom-house. • In this case it must be placed in private 
warehouses at the cost of the parties. • * 

VII. All the duties pressing on Portuguese navigation shall be reduced, in order to 
render it less expensive, and to enable it to compete with foreign navigation. 

VIII. All merchandize and articles of comaierce," in the head cu»tom-house at Lisbon, 
or in the warehouses under its inspection, shall be considered as in depo.‘=ft, for the pur- 
pose of enjoying all the benefits of this decree, just the sarnc^ as if they had been sub- 
sequently introduced. 

All the provisions of the present decree shall be extended to the city of Oporto, 
^as soon 4ts the mtasui*es necessary to facilitate its exeeiitiou shall ho taken. 
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X. All licences are abolished, except in cases of extreme urgency. The clearance for 
consumption will continue according to the present system, until the proper alterations 
shall, after 'due consideration, be determined by law. ^ 

XL All laws and provisions contrary to the present decree are refoked. The minister 
for the affairs of finance will take notice thereof, and see to its execution. ^ ^ 

Palace, of the Necessidades, March 22, 1834. ^ 

Port Regulations. — 1. The present limits of the port of Lisbon, extend 
to Pa^*o d’Arcos, where vessels are submit to the customs’ police, and sanitary 
regulations. 'Before passing the bar^ vessels must heave to, in order to receive 
on board a customs’ officer. ^ 

2. AVhen the latter is taken on boajrd, a flag must be hoisted by his order, to 

denote the same to the customs. « 

3. When the vessel has been visited at Payo d’Arcos, the captain 'must pur- 
sue his course direct for Lisbon,' unless stopped for sanitary reasons, in which 
case he will receive the necessary instruction.s how to acf. 

4. Each captain must have his manifest in duplicate, signed by him, and 

certified by the Portvguese consular agent, or, in his absence, by tjie local * 
authorities at the port from which tlie vessel sailed. The manifest must con- 
tain the name, tonnage, and natlorf of the vessel, the port from which it sailed* 
the names of the merchants who consigned the cargo, and those to wh6m the 
goods may be consigned, with the quantity and kind of the articles, vrith marks 
and numbers on the margin. ^ 

5. When the customs’ officers aie once on board, and present the captain 
with a copy of these regulations, he is then bound to deliver them one of his 
manifests wuth all the other papers referring to the character of his cargo, with a 
sw’orn declaration of his crew, passengers and their luggage; of his remaining 
provisions : the officer is then to inform him, that he may, if necessary, amend his 
manifest, under the penalty of any article omitted being seized. 

6. All letters must also be delivered to the offiter of customs ; or jjay nine 
times the amount of postage, 

7 . The entry being then regularly made, all passengers’ luggage shall, as soon 
as possible, be taken to the custom-house to be examined. 

8. If the captain should delay giving his niaiiifest, after the prescribed tkne 
of twenty-four hours, he shall pay double pc^rt dues : other fines> shall be levied 
for omissions in the manifest of goods found on board. 

9. If a captain brings no manifest, but makes the entry oth^rwnse regularly, 

he shall in addition to the regular dutibs,fpay only 2 per cent ad valor^ln on 
goods. • 

10. The captain is obliged t« anohor his vessel where directed by the an- 
chorage or port officer.^ 

11. Each contravention of anchoring, will subject him to a fifle equal to 
half the port dues. 

12. ,£xceptions are drawTi from anchors, &c. driven by force of weather. 
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Other necessary regulations* will be given to the captain by the port officer. 

I No one can go on board a vessel loading or discharging, without tlie permis- 
sion of the customs’ officer. 

Jlie usual time allowed to discharge is six days, four dkys more in case of 
need may be Accorded. The regulations of the port are, translated into*diflFerent 
languages, and the copy delivered to any captain, will be in the language of his 
country, in order that he may not plead controvertion in ignorance 

Port Charges. — These, including t(fnnage duties on a vessel of 300 tons, 
amount to about 12/. sterling. ^Vessels sailing without a cargo, pay for lights, 
200 reis per cent, insteoil of 50 reis, in^ order to encourage the export trade. 
Commission 2 J per cent, and del credere 2^ per cent. 

There is»a bank and insurance office in Li.^bon. 

The pkorts of St. Ubes, Faro, and Figueira, are ofitports of Lisbon. 

• • 

Statement of the Number and •Tonnage of Vessels which entered Inwards ai\d cleared 

Outwar^ at each of th# principal Ports within the Consulate of^ljisbon, yi the Year, 1835 . 


'LISBON. 


ST. UBES. 


OUTWARDS. 


ft 

Vessels. 

Tonnage. 

Vessels. 

Tonnage. 

Amei ican . . 

. 

21 

4,499 

21 

4,490 

Mustriaii . . 


11 

3,525 

11 

3,. 02.5 

Brazilian . . 

• 

44 

11,478 

44 

11,374 

British . . 


328 

38,S.VJ 

317 

37,.'»38 

Belgian . . 

• 

9 

1,405 

9 

1.405 

Bremen . . 


6 

1,264 

0 

1,264 

DHui.Hii . . . 


19 

3,500 

19 

3,f>00 

Dutch . . . 


64 

0,41.5 

64 

6,415 

French . . . 


33 

3,435 

33 

3,435 

Greek. . . 


1 

200 

1 

260 

Hamburg . . 


13 

2,770 

13 

2,770 

Hanoverian . 


1 23 

2,408 

23 

2,408 

Neapolitan 


7 

J,.582 

' 7 1 

1,582 

Prussian . . 

* 

; 4 

680 

4 

686 

Russian . . 


! 24 

0,174 

24 ' 

6,174 

Roman . . 


2 

414 

A * 

414 

Sardinian . . 


10 

2,861 


2,861 

Swedish • . 


; 87 

15,V2 

! 87 

1 15,512 

Tuscan . . . 


6 

602 

, 6 

1 002 

Spanish . . 


12 

608 

i 12 

1 008 

Portuguese . 


240 

20,410 

1 240 

20,410 

Ditto coasters 


757 

27,053 

' 757 

1 27,053 

Total 


1 1730 

101,900 

i 1725 

t 160,579 


COUNTRIES. 

INWARDS. 

OUTWARDS. 


Vessels. 

Ton- 

nage. 

Vessels. 

Ton- 

nage. 

V'alne of 
Cargoes. 

Swedish . . . 

80 

17,181 

80 

17,181 

je 

10,500 

French . . 

30 

.5,000 

36 

.'i.OOO 

5,000 

6,250 

Am rican . . 

25 

10,700 

25 

10,700 

Kussian . . 

17 

4,433 

17 

4,43.3 

3,000 

Prussian . . . 

11 

3.130 

11 

3,1 JO 

2,000 

Dutch . . . 

10 

1,817 

10 

1,817 

1,125 

Danish .... 

9 

1,954 

9 

1,9.54 

1,200 

Briti>.h . . . 

9 

870 

9 

870 

3,000 

Hanoverian . 

4 

681 

4 

681 

400 

Belgian . . i 

4 

.560 

4 

560 

400 

Mecklenburg 

1 

382 

1 


225 

Bremen . . . 

1 

101 

J 

161 

100 

Brazilian . . 


101 

1 

101 

50 

Portuguese. . 

1 39 

5, .320 1 

39 

5,320 1 

7,500 

Total . 

1 247 

52,290 1 

' 2J7 1 

.52, 90 1 

40,750 


Of the British, 50 arrived in ballast, and 57 
from Newfoundland. 


Remarks — The Swedish vessels imported about 100/. 
worth of deals, and the Portuguese from Ireland about 
500/. worth of earthenware and butter. 

The exports consist almost entirely of salt and frnit. The 
, Engluth took 2450 chests of oranges, the French 5200, and 
'other nations about 1200 boxes. The English also took 
' I0<I0 qtvntals of corkwood. The Portuguese all went to 

with fish |,;Qgiai,4 or Ireland, and, bes'des salt, took 4000 chests of 
Ifruit and 500 quintals of corkwood^ 


FARO. 


FIGUEIRA. 


• 

COU NTRl £S. 

ft 

INWARDS. 

OUTWARDS. 

A 

COUNTRIES. 

a 

INWARDS. 

OUTWARDS. 

1 

e 

> 

aI 

0 

1 

Value of 
Cargoes. 

1 

Tonnage. 

»• 

£ o 

0 CA 
? « 

4 

i 

CB 

0 

1. 

Value of 
Cargoes. 

la 

s 

>■ 

Tonnage. 

Value of 
Cargoes. 











£ 



£ 


15 

986 


3 

78 

5J 

Hanoverian 

2 

210 


2 

210 

2365 

T--T-- 

Spanish . 

7 

204 


7 

204 

223 

Swedish 

w 

530 

6,308 

5 

530 

1.558 

Neapolitan 

1 

84 


] 

84 

88 

Baniall ........... 

4 

356 

3,721 

4 

356 

1853 

Sardinian 

l^iaMU 

1 

148 

.. 

1 

148 

360 

Brazilian 

1 

130 


1 1 

130 

530 


1 

111 

•• 

1 

HI 

529 

Total • 

13 

1226 

10,029 

! 12 

1226 

6306 

Total*.. 

25 

— 

933 


JllJ 

625 

1248 1 






— 
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Return of the British and Foreign Trade to the Port of Lisbon, during the 
Year ending the 31st of December, 1842. ^ * 

Entered: British ships, 351, 49,267 tons, 4117 men; Ameiica* ships, 15 ; Austrian, 
10 ; Belgian, 9 ; BraAlian, 12 ; Danish, 28 ; Dutch, 44; French, 25 ; Hamhurgian, 6 ; 
Hanovei-ian, 10 ; Lubec, 1 ; Mecklenburg, 1 ; Neapolitan, 5 ; Oldenburg, ; Prussian, 2; 
Russian, 39 ; Sarc^nian, kS ; Spanish, 22; Swedish, 68; Tuscan, 1 ; Portuguese, 1120. 
Total, 1789. It has not been jiossible to ascertain the tonnage and other particulars of 
foreign vessels. Sailed : British shij)s, 3'40 ; 47,943 tons ; 4034 men. Other ships, same 
numbers as arrived. 

Of the 351 British vessels that arrived, th^» M^ere from Groat Britain, with general 
cargoes, 90 ; coals, 85 ; ballast, 22 ; iron, 8 ; butttx 4 ; coals and inachinory, 1 ; iron 
and coals, 2 ; iron and tin, 2 ; niachiiiei*}v2 ; horses, 6 : froin Oporto, in ballast, 2 ; Ce- 
phalonia, , currants, 1 ; Oran, ballast, 1 ; Gibraltar, ballast, 3, cojk and bark, 1 ; Laracho 
(Africa), leeches, 3 ; Civita Vecchia, wheat, 1 ; Sierra Leone, timber, 1 ; Vianna, ballast, 
4 ; Genoa, wheat, 1 ; Newfoundland, fish, 28 ; Malta, wheat, 1 ; ^lijon, ballast, 1 ; Ma- 
laga, ballast, 3 ; Figueu-a, salt, 1 , balla'st, 1 ; St. Micliael’s, ballast, 6 ; Maranliao, cotton, 1 ; 
Terceira, ballast, 2 ; Jersey, fish, 1, ballast, 1 ; Guernsey, ballast, 3 ; Leghorn,* wdieat, 1 ; 
Teneriffe, wine, I ; Odessa, wheat, 1 ; Seville^, ballast, 2 ; Doft (Holland), ballast, 1 ; St. 
Lucar, ballast, 1 ; Tagaiirok, wheat, 1 ; British steamte from Falmouth, with mail and 
general cargo, 5^; from J^ndon, in ballast, 2. Total, 351. » ' ^ 

Of the 340 British vessels departed, there were for Great Britain, w'itli f^uit, 127 ; 
general cargoes, 27 ; wine and fruit, 9 ; wheat, 3 ; salt, 7 ; cork, 1 ; sak and onions, 1 ; 
salt and wdne, 2 ; salt and fruit, 1 \ b’allast, 1 ; wine, 1 ; cork and bark, 1 ; bones, 1 ; 
wine and cork, 1 : for Sierra Leone, general cargo, 1 ; Newfoundland, salt, 22, sfilt and 
fruit, 2 ; Monte Video, salt, 9 ; Larache, general cargo, 1, ballast, 2 ; Gibraltar, wheat, 1, 
fish, 5, ballast, 3 ; Lima, general cargo, 1 ; Malaga, ballast, 5 ; Palermo, ballast, 1 ; Fi- 
gueira, ballast, 2 ; Vianna, ballast, 1, fish, 1 ; St. Michaers, ballast, 1 ; Maranlmo, gcxieral 
cargo, 1 ; Quebec, salt and fruit, 2 ; Sines, ballast, 4 ; Demerara, ballast, 2 ; St. Ube#, 
ballast, 24 ; Cadiz, general cargo, 1, iron, 1, ballast, 1, butter, I ; Oporto, ballast, 1 ; 
Valencia, fish, 1 ; Alicant, fish, 2 ; Denia, ballast, 1 ; Malta, horses, 1 ; Rio Grande, 
salt, 1 ; St. Helena, general cargo, 1 ; British steamers departed for Cadiz, with part 
cargoes, 52 *, Gibraltai*, in ballast, 2. Total, 340. 

St. Uses, 1842. 

Of the 33 British vessels that arrived, tliere iverc from Great Britain, in ballast, 3 ; 
with iron, 1 ; Oporto, in ballast, 1 ; Lisbon, in ballast, 22 ; Vianna, in ballast, 1 ; Ma- 
laga, in ballast, 2 ; Guernsey, in ballast, 1 ; Faro, in balla^J, 1 ; Gibraltar, iu ballast, 1. 

Of the 33 British vessels that departed, there were for Great? Britain, witli eork-w ood, 
1, cork and fruit, 5, fruit, 9, cork 3, salt and cork, 2, salt, 6 ; Monte Video, salt, 2 ; Riga, 
cork and salt, 1, River Plate, salt, 2; Guernsey, fruit, 1 ; Norway, salt, 1. 

Port of Figueiba, 1842. 

Of the 25 British vessels arrived, there were fi*om Great Britain, in ballast, 4, with 
fish, 2, iron and coals, 2 ; Newfoundland, fish, 13 ; V\richat (Canada), fish/ 1; Jersey, fish, 1 ; 
Lisbon, ballast, 2. 

Of the 25 British vessels departed, there were, for Great Britain, 'yith wine, 1, wine 
and cork, 1, wine and fruit, 1 ; Newfoundkmd, salt, 19 ; Jersey, salt and wine, 1 ; Lisbon, 
ballast, 1 ; Malaga, ballast, 1. 

Port op Vianna, 1842. 

Of the 21 British vessels arrived, "there, were from Great Britain, with iron, 10; New- 
foundland, fish, 11. 

Of the 21 British vesAl departed, there were for Great Britain, in ballast, 1 ; Lisbon, 
ballast, 4 ; Figueira, ballast, 1 ; Cadiz, ballast, 1 ; Sines, ballast, 2 ; Oporio, ballast, 1 ; 
Newfoundland, salt, 11. 
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NAVIGATION AND TRADK OK LLSnON* 


PdkT OF Faro, 1842. 

Of the 15 British vessels that arrived, there wore from Great Britain, in ballast, 8 ; 
Lisbon, ballast, 2 f Cadiz, ballast, 1 ; Gibraltar, ballast, 2 ; Vianna, ballast, / ; Oporto," 
ballast, 1. • 

TJi'e 15 British vessels departed, were all for Great Britain, witl/ cork and baskets, 2, 
cork 8, fruit, 2,^cork and fruit, 3. 


An Account of the Quantities of Wheat, Barley Rye, Indian Com, and Wheat Flour, 
the growth of Foreign Countries, received into the Public Corn Market *111 the City of 
Lisbon, during Twenty years, from 178^ to 1 807, both inclusive; with the value an- 
nexed, in Poi*tuguese and Sterling®Money, at par of Exchange. 


JL 


Years, j 

Wheat. 

• 

Barley. 

• 

Rye. 

Indian 

Com. 

Wheat 1 
Fhmr. 

'J'otal Aniuiint in 
rurtiipiiese Money. 

'I'nfaP Amount in 
S'erliiig Money. 

i 

Q*. 

Qr«. 

Qrs. 

Qra. 

qrs. 

ni. 

r. 

£ 

.V. 

d. 

1788 1 

217,720 

31,213 

1,480 

2,980 


2,114,33.5 

79.5 

003,091 

S 

10 

1789 1 

• 74,391 

.57.581 

905 

1,425 


• 1,140,419 

337 

320,742 

19 

9 

17‘J0 ! 

111,930 

.34,013 

947 

43,3.56 

.... 

1,807,060 

443 

508,40 1 

10 

0 

1791 i 

184,015 

30,193 * 

010 

02,080 

.... 

2,149,445 

08f 

001,.53l 

12 

» 

J79-2 

1.51,817 

39.05.5 

t,163 

.53,9.56 


1,700,180 

780 

•195.0.50 

10 

11 

1793 1 

140,018 

35,929 

434 

21,085 


2,10.5,584 

.576 

.592,195 

13 

3 

1794 

18/, 229 

20^1 54 

129 

2.5,046 


2,785,3.55 

92K 

783,381 

7 

1 

1795 k 

08,003 

19,484 

1,774 

22,237 


9lt;.903 

519 • 

280,379 

1 

r, 

1799 ■$ 

102,299 

32,399 

no 

3,.585 


2,009 200 

045 

.50.5,106 

1 

0 

1797 j 

22.5,24 '4 

114,720 

i 12,110 

4,167 


3,099,947 

77.3 

871,800 

0 

3 

1798 j 

209,190 

17,318 

! 22,088 

1 11,794 


3,313,935 

307 

9.12,011 

0 

1 

1790 ! 

128,271 

38,657 

! .5.121 

i 24.710 

■ • 

I .... 

1,980,360 

821 

,5.58,663 

19 

7 

1800 j 

88,976 

.52,321 

2,040 

i 20,475 


2,871,674 

033 

807,6(58 

6 

.5 

1801 * 1 

211,568 

.58,737 

I 4,773 

31,185 


j 0,. 597, 822 

4K6 

l,8.5rM):j7 

11 

0 

1802 

100,302 

00,080 

1 3,212 

3.5,7.50 

.... 

! 1,. 52 1,2 17 

723 

427,8-12 

9 

H 

1803 

109,183 

10,224 


20,100 

43,714 

2,068,872 

017 

.581,870 

8 

G 

1804 1 

213,792 

7.5,426 

i 12*089 

.5.5,7.50 

24,287 

5,593,321 

333 

1,573,121 

12 

6 

1805 j 

29.5,020 

49,447 

27,243 

03,726 

34,324 

7,031,0.56 

461 

1 ,978,328 

7 

7 

• 1800 1 

158,029 

20,081 

3,.532 

2(»,957 

46,264 

2,710,930 

.500 

702,149 

4 

1 

1807 j 

110,314 

49,222 

892 

30,326 

40,108 

3,010,629 

OOit 

848,427 

1 

3 

Total.. 1 

3,159,031 

848,1.53 

101,030 

661,902 

188,097 

) .56,713,920 

7.53 

1.5.'(50,690 

3 

2 


Also a similar Account as the preceding, with the exception of Wlieat Flour, for the Seven 
Years from 1814 to 1820, both inclusive ; with the Average Medium of those Years, 
and the Current Rate of Exchange. 


Years. 

Wheat. 

Barley. 

• 

R^. 

Indian Corn. 

Total of 
Corn. 

Total Value 
in Portuguese 
Money. 

Current 
Rate of 
Exchange. 

Total Arnount 
in Sterling 
Money. 


Qr». 

Qrs. 

Qrs. 

Qrs. 

Qrs. 

m. 

r. 


£ s. d. 

1814 

123,092 

.37,32-1 

3,497 

8.682 

172,.595 

2,443,708 

060 

69 

702, .583 0 4 

1815 

293,079 

03,400 

22,178 

3.5,9.36 

4».5,I93 

5.004,9.52 

240 

68 ^ 

1,318,998 19 7 

JBIG 

91, .548 

42,«<61 

2,409 

36,481 

173,359 

2,0.54,8.57 

920 

.574 

492,:»09 14 2 

1817 

77,207 

30,080 

7, .596 

3,0 7 Oi 

123,9.5.3ri 

2,006,801 

380 

6O4 

.^^(0.5,896 6 J 

1818 

300,281 

22,448 

4,320 

yso.olo 

489,69.5 

7,437,570 

280 

61 

J,890,:J82 8 111 

1819 

1.58,227 

20,888 

4,098 

114,609 

298,422 j 

2,928,80.5 

760 

.54* 

(.5,082 19 0 

1820 

88,242 

15,230 1 

920 

8,103 

112,85.5 ' 

1,1 18, .559 

090 

5ll 

238,8.58 19 .5 

Total . . 

1,138,276 

238,231 

45,684 

SOf.BBU 

1,^80,072.^ 

1 2:4,05.5,374 

730 


5,814,112 14 0 

Average 

162,611 1 

34,033 1 

6,526 1 

1 .51,983 1 

! 2.55.1.5,3 i 

1 .3,29:4,021 

961 

00^ 

830, .587 10 0 


IT 


prices of corn, cattle, &e., in Portugal. * 

irtie British Consuls, in their returns, Jj[ivariably state that they cannot obtain any 
values or quantities tff imports and exports from the customs authorities in Portugal : the 
fallowing is a very detailed account of the value of imports and exports, prepared by the 
French consuls in Portugal, forwarded by thent to tAc minister for fift-eign affairs, and af- 
terwards published in the bulletin of the minister of commerce. 
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TRADE OF LISBON 


Imports into, and Exports from* Lisbon, 1839. 


COUNTRIES, 

Imports. 

EXPORTS. • 

a 

I'ortiiguese 

Pussessinns. 

Foreign 

Productions. 

TOTAL. 


francs. 

27,329,000 

10,618.700 

francs. 

4,813,200 

5,567,800 

793,000 

163.400 

239.400 

_ 

francs. 

frauc^ 






3,091,400 

2,238,100 

•1,799,300 













1,733,500 

300,900 





1.^5,700 

L67,70ll 

1,051,400*^ 

11,200 

444,100 




United States 







16,1!)8,400 

H anse 3'o**'*^* i4Mtiihiir|v.. ....... . 

1,145,600 

7-U,400 

260.500 

192.500 

127.800 
3,427,400 

297.800 

^.200 

42.800 
16,000 

13.800 

20.800 
76,200 


>■ 3,430,800 

Denmark ........................ 




Morocco jjLucl JIdTl)ttTy #•••••*•«••# 











1 

Other countries ................. 



1 



' 


Portuguese possessions in Africa.^ 
„ „ in Asia 

2,105,300 

676,900 




r 

Total 

59,002,500 

12,767,600 

510,704 


3.430,800 
l'i7, .J. 

' 10,198,400 

£• 647 .936 

' Sterling .... £* 



The principal aa-ticles of import were ; viz., 


IMPORTS. 


fr. 


Tissues 


of cotton. 1^,747,800 | 


Principal Cou^itr^s. 


of wool . . 
of flax. .. 


Kranre. 
6,519,500 ' England .. 

2,081,000 { • • 


1 1,687.400! 
666,5U0j 
5. 505,000 1 
1,007,4001 
5,50,400 
484,800' 
121,800 


Metals < 


{ manufac- 
I tured.. 


L Hamburg . . • 

( Sweden and 

Norway.,.,.. 994,500 

I • ” ' '''' j England 785.0001 

* United States .. 645,500 

{ England 1,72.5,300 

Belgium and 
N etlierland s . . 683,.30<» 

Sugar.... 4,989,800 Brazils 4 921,000 

fUrazls 1,747,000 

R- ‘’rrA”;:"'”: :«»30« 

t Sardinia 222,600 

f England I,3i3,7( 

Cod 2, 185,000 J Sweden and 

) Norway 384,300 

(.Dontnark 189.100 

f Portuguese Africa 502,200 

Drugs 2,066,200 \ England 533,200 

I Sardinia 375,000 

sun. and leather. JWWlSigUnd.V.V;.:; ‘wS 

CeiTee end eocoa. . . I,6(!3,eoo J pIirtqg,’,e,i'Africa ' Svw 

Flax, raw 1,559,400 Russia 1,596,400 

r Hamburg .522,800 

Batter 1,362, 600< England 427 300 

Denmark 212,^00 

C ( Sweden and 

(raw 681,000^ Norway..., 

(. Russia 

f Sweden and 

Norway 147, 


Wood 


623.800 

108,500 


manufac- 

tured.... 


34 .5 ,000'!^ Fnglan d 


Paper and books. . • 1,046,600 


Vegetable, fruits^ 


692,360- 


Tobacco 589,000 


Uuiu-d Slates.. . 
Sardinia 


80.000 

65,000 

320,200 


England 122,000 

Netherlands.... 203,000 
Barbary and * « | 

Morocco 197,500! 

Sardinia... 162,600 

Brians 422,000 1 

England ICO, 000 ! 


Wines . 


Oil.... 


EXPORTS. t Principal 

(Portuguese prod nets) Countries whither 
value. 

C Krazils 

3.465,500 England 

( Russia 

S England 

Brrtzils 

United States... 

1.. 363.000 England 

225.000 England 

f Kr.iziis 

583,000 < Sweden and 

t Norway 


( oi auges & 
Fruits < lemons., 
(^others .... 

Wool 


Salt 


Metals raw and 

wtwked 428,800 England . 

414,800 France... 

.323,100 Brazils.., 


Alga tinctoria , 

Tobacco niaiiut'ac- 
tured 

Drugs 290,300 Rrsziis 

18.W. \ 1;;:^;?“ 

Vegetables IC^OOO Brazils 

Cork 124;u00 England 

Paper nnd books... 111 600 Krazils 

Diveis tissues 96,000 Biuzils 


exported. 

francs. 

2.0. 35.400 
' 287,000 

203,200 

1.. 502.060 

245.000 

225.000 

• 

1,266 ..300 

1 17.000 
775,800 

180.500 

100.000 

148.500 

.340, '0 

371.000 

321,700 

225.000 

90.000 

61.000 

130.000 

94.000 

108.000 

95.000 


IMPORTS— coM/iuttcrf. 
Silk 


Pottery — Delft ware 
and porcelain .. . 


WR ^00 J Sardinia i«w,<fvw 

az«,.50U ^ England lOS.nOO 

464,800 England 446 300 

^Rusria 162,300 

Tar and pitch 304,000< Norway and 

V Denmark 

Cheese 326,000 N etbei lands.. .. 282,800 

-r-,. QG uin / Portuguese colo- 

88,500 1 nies4,f Asia.. 80,000 

/ Portuguese • 

SpecHe 960,000< Africa BM.OOO 

^ England ICKI.OOO 


420.300 



NAVIGATION ANI> THADK OF LISBON. 
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In comparing tlie above statements with those of 1838, it appears that in 1839 there 
was in the general navigation, a diminution in 1839, of 1541 tons, and that of the whole 
of the value of tradd, an augmentation in value of 8,919,700 francs or about 13 j)cr cent. 
The principal augmentations were in the following articles : 

An^riCLEs imfort^:d. — T issues of all kinds, 5,000,000 francs ; •sugar 750,000 ; rice 
• 700,0()0; drugs 500,000; skins and leather 400,000; coffee and cocoa"300,(K)0. • 

Articles expoiited. — F ruits 550,000; wool, 400,000 ; oil ;K)0,000| metals 300,000. 
And the diminutions on articles of import were — tea 4,200,000 ; metals 700,000 ; and on 
wines exported 500,000. * 

The value of the merchandizes exchanged dm^ctly in 1839, hetw^een Lisbon and France 
was 3,887,400 francs* • 

In 1838, the value of merchandizos exchanged was of 3,71 1,800 francs. There was, 
therefore, in* 1839, an augmentation of 1 75,600^francs. 

The direct French nafVigatiou with Lisbon, amounted to 3319 tons, being ^188 tons 
more than in* 1838. • 

The principal articles of exchange between the two countries, were — 

Imports J'rom France into Lisbon. — Tissues of cotton, ^656, 500 ; of silk, 484,800 ; 
of flax, 92,800; of wool, 57,000. Total, 1,301,100 francs. £52,044 sterling. 

Sundry manufactures, 1,054,200 ; drugs, 223,000 ; articles of fashion*aiid of Parisian 
industry, 120,000 ; books and papers, 88,700 ; skins and leather, 85, (>00; metals, raw and 
VianufactijFed, 53,300 frafics. • , 

Kxpo'h.s from Lisbon to France. — Alga tinctoria, 370,900 ; raw wool, 180,500 ; oil, 
66,900; fruits, orltnges and others, 34,300 ; wmes,^3L()00. 

The total value of the trade of the ports of Lisbon and Oporto amounted in 1839, in 
tonnage \o about 316,(X)0 tons, and in value about 1 37,000,000 francs ; viz., 

f rn i Lisbon . . 228,031 

Tonnage . . ^ 

315,952 tons. 

( Lisbon . 79,691,700 

c Opoi-to . . 58,197,000 


Value 


’’fhere was added the trade of St. IJbcs, {Setuval) 
Figueira and Algarves .... 


1 3(>,888,700 francs. 
6 , 000,000 


Total value of the foreign trade of Portugal, in 1839 . 142,888,700 francs. 

£ 5,715,548 sterling. 

Total value of the foreign trade in 1 840 . , . - 121,459,000 

^ Sterling £ 4,858,360 

Of the above total value of the foreigp trade of Portugal during the year 1840, Eng- 
land participated to the value of 58 per cent ; France, 2 1 per cent ; all other countries, 23 
per cent. The Portuguese Customs value of cotton manufactures imported from England, 
amounted to £795,280. Woollens and linens, £472,000. Hamburg woollen to the value 
of £3600. Silks from France, 46,000. • • 

St. Ubes has a population of about J6,(X)0 inhabitants. It carries on a considerable 
pilchard fishery, but the making and exporting df sea salt is the principal business of the 
place. It exports also some good oranges, lemons, and white and muscadel wines. The 
export of salt and As price are restricted by absurd regulations. The whole produce of salt 
is calciJated at 230, (XK) moyas, one-third of wh?ch is allowed to he sold to foreign vessels. 
The pnee for some years has been at from*l()P0 to 1500 reis per moy. 
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VOHTUGAL. 


The General Value of the trade of France with Portugal, for the following Years, 


YEARS. 

Imported to France. 

Exported from 
France. 

1 

TftTkL. 

C 

fraiicK. 

franrji. 

franca. 

isn 

1,789,000 

3,343,000 

3,332,000 0t 

1840 

1,340,000 

3,286,000 

4,826,000 

1839.., 

1,678,623 

3,190,905 

4,875,528 

1838 

1,527,001 

2,2.')2,m 

3,779,823 

1837 

1,409,149 

2,117,076 

3,586.226 

1836 

1,064,1 6*4 

3.750,618 

5,414,782 

ki35 

2,00.'i,/84 

6,066,479 

8,972,203 

18:14 

1,412,092 , 

3,072.650 

5, .184, 742 

1833 

1,811,978 ’ 

. 2,011,724 

3,823,702 

1832 

1,071316 

• l,:i04,359 

2,376,175 

1831 

811.3:14 

l,6i>339S 

2,430, ri9 

1830 

2,174,203 ^ 

1,806,003 

3,080,293 

Ueceniiial average . 

.... 

f 

.. 4.463,028 

£ aterling 
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TRADE OF OPORTO. 

Oporto is situated on the north bank of the Douro, nearly two miles from its 
mouth, in latitude 41 deg. 10 min. north, longfcude 8 deg. 37 min. west, and 
about 175 mifes from^'Lisbon ; population estimated at from 7B,obo tr 82,000/ 
including the bourgs on the opposite side of the Douro. A convenient high 
quay extends along the whole rWr front of the town. This town is a much 
cleaner town than Lisbon, but still far from clean in the English sense* of the 
word. It is also considered a more industrious place than Lisbon, having a few 
inconsiderable manufactories of leather, cordage, silk, wool, linen, and cotton ; 
some tanneries, soap-works, sliip-yards, and a tobacco manufactory. Vessels of 
two to three hundred tons can only pass over the bar of the Douro until it is 
nearly high water. Vessels drawing above sixteen feet water can scarcely ever 
enter the river. 

The Douro is navigable by river craft for about 100 miles. By this inland 
navigation, Oporto has long been the great depot for the wines, cork, wool, fruit, 
sumach, oil, \rool, &c., of the countries watered by the Douro; excepting those 
parts of Spain through which it flows. 

The imports are manufactured goods : corn, beef, cod-fish, hemp, timber, 
colonial produce, &c. 

In 1835, a convention was agreed upon between Spain and Portugal, allo^Mng 
the former to navigate the Douro along its course. 

Pilotage Begnlations for the Douro . — These were published at Oporto, in May, 1841. 
They declare that the navigatioTj over the bar of the Douro must bo cchiducted by pilots 
regularly appouited, and their number shall hfi 19 of the first and second classes, Insides 
supernumerary pilots. , *’ « 

The outwaid and inward pilotage of eveiy vessel over the bar to be confined to tlje 19 
pilots of the first and second clasps ; the pilotage in the river by the supernumerary 
pilots. *' ' 

Pilots are prohibited stipulate for the sum, to be received when they board vessels 
in distress, and are bound to give immediate assistance, under pain, in case of the slightest 
delay, of suspension from their functions; or in case of misconduct, to more severe pumsh- 
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The pilots arc obliged to reside at St. Jean du Foz, and aJl vessels, except small craft 
ar^ bound to take, over the bar, a supernumerary pilot. ’ 

When a supernumerary pilot is on br)ard a vessel exercising his functions,* and cannot 
bring^t into port, he must remain on board such vessel, the master or owner of which to 
pay him the whole of his due, and a ration per day, until he is landed at Oporto. In case 
of dispute, theTPortuguese consuls are required to make the foreign master fulfihthe above 
regulation. • • 

The pilotage rates, for the entrance or the departure of vessels, in ordinary cases, are 
fixed as follows : 

, reis. 

Small crafts . . . • . . 800 

Fishing- boats (Hiate) •. . . 1200 

Steam vessels • . . . T . 2400 

Sloops . • . . . . . ii5(X) 

Three-mastoil schooners and brigs . . 4000 

AIsk) to each pilot boat (including the cre^) 2400 

each supernumerary pilot hoat . . 1200 

T(7 each pilot, per day, outside the bar . 800 

The gratification to pilots arc^ optional. The remuneration due, in extraordinary cases, 
to pilot- boats ^outside the bar, to be rated in accordance to the difficulty of the pdotago 
and the ganger iiicnrrecf. • * 

ThcKirst pilot, and in his absence, the second, will be charged to hold coinicil with the 
others, as to the possibility of the entrance or tlip departure of the vessels, and decide by 
the majority of voices. A pilot, who in the execution of the decision of the council does 
not conform to such decision, will immediately be suspended from his functions, and be 
posponsible for all indemnifications, and subject also to corporeal punishment. 

When an accident happens on account of a pilot refusing to conform to tlie above 
^results, the pilot cannot demand for his defence, the opposition of the captains or proprie- 
tors of vessels to the free exercise of his functions, except this opposition uas manifested 
with violence, in which case the pilot must immediately protest, so as to cover his 
responsibility. 

The first pilot is bound to sound the bar, at least every fourteen days, and to make 
known the result to the intendant of the marine, as well as any change that may have 
taken place in the river. 

Any pilot, losing a vessel, in consequence either of intemperance or incapacity, will be 
punished according to the full extent of the law. Every pilot is hound to have by him 
the regulations of signals appropriated for the service of tlie Douro. 

The monies, weights, and measures, are the same as for the whole kingdom. 
A bank has been established in Oporto. 

The Oporto wine company is still in existence. — See accounts of the Wines 
of Portugal and Madeira hereafter* , 


sterling. 

46 -. 

Gs\ 

I2s. 

17 s. .6d. 

2Cg. 

12.V. 

(>.v. 

45 . 


Note of the niffnber of Vessels (coaffters^indluded), with their Tonnage. &c., which 
entered the River Douro during the following Years, distinguishing foreign from 
national. • 




• NATIONAL VESSELS. • * 

• • 1 

FOREIGN VESS 

• YEARS. 

•“ 

Number. 

Men. 

Tonnage. 

Number. 

Men. 

Tonnage. 

1834 

334 

4342 

17,110 

• 367 • 

3670 

40,923 

1835 

453 

5880 

23,405 

402 

4020 

44,816 

1836, 

517 

6721 

.31,822 

345 

3450 1 

49,650 

1837 

423 

5499 

40,568 

246 

2460 

28,965 

1838 

401 

5093 

46,544 

2ft 

2720 1 

35,332 


577 

7510 

56,170 

246 

2160 1 

32,202 

ItMoi, ! 

638 


54,553 

2<6 

.... 1 

38,631 


, Total Tonnage. 


57,.V21 

68,221 

81,472 

611,533 

81,876 

88,372 

»3,184 
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Statement of the number and tonnage of Vessels, distinguishing the Countries to which 
they belonged, which arrived at, and departed from, the Port of Oporto, dui-ing the Y^ars 
1837, 1838, and 1842. 


JL 




1 

! t 

1837 



1838 



1842 * ^ 

• 

C 0 U N T R I E S. 

^ ARRIVED. 

^ UEPARTXD. 

ARRIVED. 

1 nF.rAKTEIt. 

m 

AKRIVKD. 

DZeARTEU. 



S'l!- S. 

Titu'i. 

Sh'p?'- 

Torti. 

Ships. 

Tons. 

Shins 

Tons. 

Ships. 

Tons. 

Ships. 

Tons. 

British 


Ml 

20, r. 2 

1.51 

22, H4 

172 

23.1 r.K 

138 

21,101 

(61 

22,922 

171 

24,324 

Pnrinciii'se 


.574 


374 

A7,H;2t 

462 

46,738 

443 

.50,697 

631 

33,227 

329 

55,800 

Swedish and JNor\s'e£!inii 

2!) 

1,07 .• 

29 

3,757 

39f 

2.147 

39 

4,713 

8 

1,341 

8 

j,;i4i 

Brazilian 


14 

2.510 

10 

1.452 

7 

1,373 

9 

1.692 

8 

1.311 

5 

yif> 

Dani'li 


n 

988 

13 

1,833 

18 

1,126 

18 

2,38S 

.3 


3 

.5.S5 

Spatiioh 


9 

1 r>o 

10 

375 

‘ JO 

208 

lo 

. 333 

21 

1,234 

1 

1,068 

Hamburg 


7 

5i:i 

9 

J,.5li7 

a 

v.'iO 

3 

.525 

1 

83 

1 

85 



7 

.119 

H 

621 

a ’! 

2«2 

3 

233^ 

3 

583 

3 

585 

Huimverian . .. . 


5 

270 

i 4 

400 


136 

2 

188 

a 

303 

3 

.303 

Jinierican 


4 

f,21 

a 

510 

.5 

S13 

3 

700 

8 

1,169 

6 

790 

Knsiiau 


:i 

3*1 3 

4 

621 

2 

1 12 

2 

281 

17 

2,24-3 

16 

2,08.3 

French 


;« 

2.J0 

.‘i 

* 229 

2 

.36-4 

‘ 2 ' 

263 

1 

83 

1 

8.5 

Prussian ...... 


2 ■ 

.^04 * 


.52(1 

(i * 

5h9 , 

(j 

1.091 

3 

614 

1 

364 

Austrian 

Lulierk 

Mt-rkleiiburg .. . 
Sardinian 


1 ‘-i ■ 

! 1 

r,i9 i 

J 

1 : 

• ’ ! 

.507 

165 

2.37 

, j 

104 

_1'_! 

• 

6 , 

j 

870 I 

6 

883 

Tnlnl. 

. 

«1,'> 

♦-2,702 

W72 i 

92.U3.» 

732 

77.773 

701 1 

8 1.;, 09* i 

_774j 

8<>,3ii6 , 


89,211 • 


Of the 161 British slii[>s -wliicli arrived in 1842, 44 vesstds liad genejf^il cargoes ; 17, 
iron; 3, iron and tin ; 23, <*oals ; 12, coals, cinders, grindstones, iron, bottles, tin, pipe 
lead, and goods ; 22 were in ballast ; 38 had fisii, and 2, staves. ^ 

Of the 171 British shi])s wliich dejKUted, in 1842, 1 12 vessels had wine, cork, fruit, 
and raisins, sjiccio, argol, onions, &(.*. ; 13 were in ballast ; 4 had bones, &c. ; 31, salf, 
cork, wine, &c. ; 1, onions ; J, wool and cork ; 7, fruit and argol ; and 2, oi'aiiges, <^'c. 

Trade of Oporto with various (kmntiies, in the Year 183B. 


i 

1 

! 


E X P 0 11 T H. 


CU) U N T H I E S. 

IMPORTS. 

! --• ; 

-- 

- 


1 

1 Native Produce. 

Foreign Produce. 

! TOTAI.. 


J*- 

£ 

£ 


England 

8.(8,248 

790,600 

21, 8.(6 1 

812,4.36 

Brazil 

202,832 

1.37,010 

; 4.348 1 

141,388 

United Sratis 

14,210 

48,420 

; J 19 

4k,.56() 

Russia 

37.720 1 

1,281 

996 

2,28(1 

Sweden and Norwav 

32.340 1 

' .5,280 

.... 

,5,289 

Han.se 'J'uwn.s — 11 ainbu; g . 

1.5.9.J2 

6,.528 

6,068 

I2..59li 

Holland 

19,218 

3,221 

1 9,r£i j 

1 5,896 

Frame 

13,512 

, 1.312 

768 

2.080 

Sardinia— Ueniiu .. 

7,332 

3.52 

6,4:tr. 1 

1 6,988 

.Ati«tria— Trieste 

3,764 

; 2 6 

8.872 j 

9,108 

Prussia 

12,224 




Spain 

332 

3.200 i 


3,200 

Deiimiirk 


1 2,636 j 

”’44 

2,680 

Portuguese posses^inns iii 


1 . 4 



Afiica 

100 1 

1,084 

1,040 1 

2,124 

Total ' 

1,220,044 1 

t l,ooi,:i9V 

.53,220 J 

[ 1,054,016 


The chief articles composing this trade were as follows : — 


IMPORTS. 

Timin' s of cotton.. . 

— wool 

— bemp and flax • • 

— Bilk 

Fiiih, cod 

Sugar 

Hemp and flnx, raw 

Metals, raw, iron ik 
?teel 


Countries wheurc' Iniporti'd. 

£ dl* 

4 ao, 17'2 England 429 ,» 8 H 

177,*2f)2 Fiiglaiid 174,744 

fCiiglHiid 9,448 

16,924< HoiJArifl 3,!H>4 

V Hamburg 3,084 

RJiOO France 4,804 

10 l,r* 2 n 

Norway 13.984 

85,916 S.Wrt 

77 7 n« 1 • 52.872 

} England 23,960 

} England 33,872 

50,f»20 I Sweden 1 7,o36 


EXPORTS (Naiivo Produre). Couiiirics wbither Exported 

£ £ 

, f England 073,240 

Liq&om, wine 764,420^ United States 40,128 

J Rrazil 25,604 

TimiiieB of flax & hemp 29,768 llrazil 29,740 

Hardwares 18,988 Braxil *18,088 

Pr„i...«dvege«.b1e.. 



Hides & skinri, tanned 11,112 Brazil .. 4 . 11,012 

Jewellery, &c. 10,530 Brazil 

Tallow and candica . . ^;6« { ! I ! ! I " ! j ^ " 


6,281 

456 
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IMPOaTS. 

Metal!(» braflfl 

— U ad 

Wuod, rough 

— > 

(tirav«.H) 5 

Hide* and iikius, 

raw 9 

— tAiiued 

Rice 


Hardwarea 

Coal 

DriigH 

Cotton wool 

Coffee and rocoit.. 


Linseed oil 

Paper maniifactuns 
Batter ..P. . 


Countriea whence Imported. EX POUTS (Native Produce). Countries whither Exported. 

Wood ' ' ^ ^ 


£ 

0,29^ England., 

• England.. 

2.3,172 Brazil 

tin. 5 Unitt-d States... 

20,528 J 

40,9»ri Brazil 

7,l(iO England 

.» . f Brazil 

“{Sindi.ia 

f England 

18,000 < Holland 

(Huuibiirg. 

10,224 England 

10,104 El gland 

8,028 Bra/.il 

7,332 Brazil •. 

6.'3«lK"i'r"‘ 

( ri i#ire 

t niiii 

H lh.i..l 

. itA) S Holland 

England 

3,200 England 


4a u ^ 
•a x< ! 


2,328 
18,148 
11,104 
10.220 

40.5G8 
7.020 
34,444 
5,712 
0,4041 
5.224 
•l,7(i<) 

10,088| 
tL732 
1^028 
7. 3321 

2,800 LTissnt-8 

2,<il8r 

3.010 
1,232 
2,084 
720 
2 , 080 . 


maniifncturi d 

(cabiuet work) 8,008 Brazil....* 7,056. 

on. 

,, t United State* 

5,3J2 Krazil 

England 5,208 

B azil 4,5GH 

1,800 
1,450 
22.276 

7,432 Knglatid 7,432 

1.452 England 1,452 


Wonl, raw 
Provi»iuiia, salted , 
Salt 


Ti/Jlf) 

4,748 


fiiJver 


5 ruined. 
I III bars. 


72,270 Liigland 


0*’?J gold, coined.. 
flU-KXPORTs (Fbrcign produce). 'hxportld!'^^'' 

offc"'*'"' 'S 

LSill. k Wool 4,6fi8 England 3.004 

f Trieate 0,836 

15,428 5 Sardinia ..M. 4,424 

: Hanibiirg 2,004 

cottouw.., 

\Z 

Tlidr.^ and skin;*, iin~ 

tanned 1,020 Strdinia 572 


Sugar . 


The trade between Oporto and France was as follows : 


lilp' UTS from France; — 

I 

l Silk . . 4811 1 ) 

Tuaues of \ Cutt nT KH j- 

(.Wool 

CvliMBwares 

Silk, I Ovv 

llardwarvii and cutlery 

•Paper manufactures 

Earthenware and porcelain 


£ 

C248 

20 IS 
1500 
1411 
.752 
428 


Exi'oais to %ance: — , 


Cork 

Bones of animals 
Liqiori^ wines . . . 


£ 

8C0 

252 

84 


^ In the total trade between Oporto and all fort'ign countries, and Fortuguese Africa, 
which in 1839 amounted to the value of 2,280,000/., compared with that in 1838, there is 
a decrease in the value <^f more than 330,000/. ; viz., 

On Imports of 152,720/., orllj- percent. 

,, Exports of 181,768/., or IS-j- per cent. 

There is an increase in the value of re-exports of 12,968/. 

Hie articles which exhibited the greatest vanatioiis were as follows : 

Decrease : On Imports — Cod-fisli, iron and steel, rice, wood unprepared, hardwares, 
cotton- w^ool, coffee, paper manufactures, and tar. 

On Exports — w ines (13(^00/.), silk tissues, oil, .calt, and specie. 

Increase : On Imports — -Tissues of wool, brass, w ood prepared (staves), glasswares, coals. 

On Ex])orts — tissues of flax and hem]), fruits and vegetables, cork, jewellery, &c., 
tallow" and candles, cabinet work, hats, wool, and salted provisions. 

Since the new Portuguese tan ft* has been in operation, under which tlie duties are for 
the most part extremely high, it has followed as a uccc.ssary coiisecpicnci*, that smuggling 
li^is very much increased ; a fact wliich will exptiin the a])parent decrease in the trade of 
Portugal. Tw"o articles W’ould offer groat advancages to the French trade; viz., fine ' 
cloths, oil which there is a duty of fr{wics«91 cents per kilogramme; and cod-fish, of 
French taking, the third quality w"Ould probably find a market in the north of Portugal. 

The exporti of wines from Oporto in 1839 exjierieuced a great falling oft*, especially 
in the exports to England and Brazil. This decrease (to a value of 87,932/. to the first, 
55,5281, to the second of tliese countries,) is to be accounted for by the very large 
quantities importedrinto London in the yeiu* 1838, which are not yet consumed, and by the 
‘disturbance of the trade between Oporto and Brazil, since the publication of the decree of 
the 6th May, 1839, which levied a duty of 50 per t^ent on Portuguissc wdnes imported into 
Brazil. The high tariff of Portugal, if persisted in, will finally ruin the .‘xport wine trade 
of Oporto^ to which the system pursued of classification, and me restriction upon the con- 
siimption of British goods, are both opposed. 
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This measure, undertaken by the Brazilian government with a view to provide for tlie 
deficit in the revenue, and to meet the expences of the states, has much affected the trade 
of Brazil. *The value of imports from this country into Oporto which am'ountcd in value to 
294,928/., in 1838, in 1839 only amounted to 202,832/, a decrease of one-third.^ The 
exports from Oporto tcf Brazil have only fallen from 172,880/., to 137,040/., being a de- 
crease of pne -fifth. ^ 

Since the raising of tire Portuguese customs duties, the following quantities of wine 
were exported to various countries from Oporto in 1840 : 

*■ hectolitres. 


Great Britain ..... 134,073 

Brazil . . . * . f . . . 14,583 

United States 7,309 

Hamburg . . ^ . . • • r 3,368 

France ...... •'57 

Other countries . . . . . 13,9p4 


• Total . . 173,294 or 33,190 pipes. 

This quantity is abtuit the ‘seventh part of the quantities of ordinary w4ne exported 
from France in 18fi9, which amounted to 1,183.000 hectolitre^. Of this, 30,265 hecto- 
litres were exported to England, 51,086 to Brazil, and 128,022 to the United States. 


CHAPTER IV. 

PORTUGUESE POSSESSIONS. 

The possessions still held under the dominion of Portugal, comprise none in 
America, and but very insignificant spots in Asia. Her possessions on the con- 
tinent of Africa are little more than slave-trading ports. The Azores, Madeira, 
and the Cape de Verd Islands, are, however, capable of feeing made far more 
valuable than they are at present, by cultivation, by sound legislation, and by 
industry^nd skilful culture. 

Tlie Azores, or Azores, or Western Isljinds, consist of three groups of 
islands lying in the Atlantic, about 300 miles west of Portugal. The most 
westerly being Corvo and Flores ; the 'jenttal, includes Terceira, Fayal, Gra- 
cioso, St. George, and Pico ; and the easternmost, St. Michael’s apd St. Mary’s. 
They are all of volcanic origin and forriiation. They rise boldly from the ocean. 
The soil generally is remarkably fertile, aad*rendered far more productive than 
that of Portugal. The cultivation is, however, rude, and the inhabitants ignorant 
and superstitious. • ' ♦* 

The climate is salubwous though often unsettled, wet, and changeable. Ex- 
cellent crops, of all kinds of grain and vegetables, wine, the best oranges and 
lemons, bananas, the sugar cane, coffee, tobacco, the valuable lichen orchella/are 
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all produced in these fertile islands in the utmost perfection. Oxen and asses 
are the^ commpn beasts of burden and draught. The horses are ‘scarce and- 
of inferior breeds sheep and goats numerous; and swine and dogs abound. 
The estates are held by a few proprietors under strict en\ail. The tenants are 
subjected to severe exactions, and, under an oppressive feudal system, labour 
only when compelled by necessity. Husbandry is consequently in the rudest 
state; yet in spite of all this, the extraordinary fertility of the •soil is so re- 
markable, that it not only yields sgfficiftnt corn and'other productions for the 
population, but affords also a fjoiisiderable quantity of corn for exportation to 
Portiigat. Coarse Jindiis, and a few other articles are manufactured by tlie 
peasantry, part of ]yhich they export. » 

The exports are, to England, chiefly cyranges, wine, brandy, orchella ; to 
JBrazil and^ Portugal, coarse linens, corn, cheese, satt meat, &c. 

The imports are mahufactured goods, pitch and tar, cordage, *tea, coffee, sugar, 
rum, salt, timber, staves, images, and crucifixes, &c. 

S Sports. — T he Azores have, strictly speaking, no seaports : but afford in 
several place? anchorage when the wind doQS got blow strongly on the shores. 

population of all the islands of the Archipelago amounts to about 
^250,000 inhabitants. A great part of the soil is left waste; and the Azores are 
considered capable of maintaining at least 1,500,000 inhabitants, were the islands 
moderately cultivated. They are divided into three comnarcus, under a governor- 
general and two lieutenant-governors. The seat of government is Angra in 
Terceira ; Porte Delgada, in St. Michaers, is the chief town. The revenue 
amounts to about 550,000 piasters ; the exper.diture to about 200,000 ; the 
balance is sent to the treasury at Lisbon. 


Table of the Duties of Importation Charges iu the Azfu-es on tlie principal Commodities 
Imported from Great iWtain, showing the proportion to the value of the same. 


1^- 


Tariff Rates of Duty. 


rroportion of duties lo the value as derived from 
thitiie. mudeatSt. Michael's in April and May, 1843. 


ARTI C LES. 


SILK GOODS.^ 

Net and blonde .III. 

Velvet do. 

Gros de Naples and satin.do. 
— in piece or in shills or 
hsiidkt rchiefs. 

Ribbon do. 

HosiAy do. 

• 


WOOLLEN GOODS. * 

Blankets do. 

C irpeting do. 

Moreens and IsHtinus.. ..do. 
Cloth of all kinds, kersey- 

pere do. 

Flannel and buxe do. 

Serge do. 


Currency 

reis. 

Sterling j 

^ at 5ni. fiOOr. 

• per^. •! 

Hate of du- 
ties ad 

1 valorem. 

10 per cent 
additional 
duty. 

Total duty 
ad valorem 
per cent. 

ni. r. 

7 200 

7 200 

4 800 

f -1 • 

0 17 0 

30 Ofi-lOO 

35 ;o-i»o 

31 15-100 

3 16-100 

3 57-100 

3 11-100 

34 82-100 

30 33-l<0 

34 26-100 

7 200 

8 000 

1 5 « * 

u » *4 

• 

40 78-100 

53 00-100 

4 6*-100 

5 30-100 

44 85-100 

58 36-100 

0 280 

0 400 

0 480 

0 0 Ilf 

0 1 5 

0 1 Bfo 

52 13-100 

62 22-100 
• 32 68-100 

6 21-100 

6 22-100 

J3 26-100 

68 34-100 

68 48-100 
35 94-100 

0 (>00 

0 280 

0 170 

0 2 14 

0 0 Ilf 

0 0 71 • 

39 60-100 

36 66-100 

29 84-100 

3 96-10' 

3 66-100 

2 88-100 

43 66.100 
40 32-100 
32 82-100 


(continued) 
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Tariff Rates of Duty. 


Proportion of duties to the value as denied from 
Euirititt made atHt.BJuUaersiu Apiil and May. 1843. 


articles. 


, Curiency 
r**is. 


Sterlint; 
at l)ui. (lOOr. 
per £. 


Rate of du- 
Ui 8 ud 
va'oretu 


COnON COODS. 


ne. 

r. 

£ 

s. 

//. 



Twist uuble died, Nu. 40..Tb i 

0 

50 

« 

0 

2i 


32 52-100 

— ditto, No. Hi) 

. . .do. 

ft 

70 

0 

0 

2 19-20 1 



— blt^ached, No. 40 .. 

.. do. 

0 

HO 

0 

O' 

31 


21 lS-100 

— ditto, to No. no 

...dll. 

0 

120 

0 

0 

5 1-10 



Calico, raw, of 14 thieads, 





■ 



to the i int h 

. ..do. 

0 

40 

0 

0 

f 7-10 


16 l(i-10ft 

— ditto, of 15 to 24 ditto,. do.. 

0 

6ft 

<» 

0 

2 lI-2(* 




— ditto, ot 25 ditto . . . 

. . .do.' 

0 

100 

0 

0 

4 5-20 




— bleached, of 14 threads.do.| 

ft 

50 

0 

0 

n 




— ditto, of 15 to 20 ditto, .do. 

(1 

70 

0 

0 

2 '.9-20 


> 

21 43-100 ^ 

— ditto, bf 21 ditto .. . 

...do. 

0 

120 

0 

0 

5 1-10 

>/ 



— dyed, or prated... 

...do. 

0 

200 

0 

0 

H 


27 88-100 

Shirtings, und.r 20 thrdi.dn. 

0 

100 , 

0 

0 

4 

\ 

15 .58-100 

— of 21 and upwards. 

..do. 

0 

IGO 

0 

0 

(> 8-10 

r 


Fustians 

. .do. 

0 

80 

0 

0 


\ 

18 32-100 

Velveteens (vchedilbo 

.. .do 

0 

1(j0 

w 

0 


J 


Nett and lace 

...do. 

4 

Bn(v^ 

0 17 

0 


64 .55-1(10 

Hodery 

. ..do.l 

u 

400 

0 

1 

5 


72 21-100 

Bed ticking 

.4 do. 

0 

400 

0 

* 

f. 


106 H8-100 ( 

MNFN coons. 









Duck, uublcachi d. 

and 








bleached 

.do. 

J 

KiO 

ft 

ft 

n 


42 81-100 

Holland or Irish, 

un- 








bleached 

..do 

u 

110 

ft 

0 

5 ft-10 

\ 

Sb 01-100 

— ditto, bleached 

. .do 

0 

()i0 

0 

2 

Ih 

/ 


Sailcloth 

• •do. 

ft 

00 

f ) 

'> 

2 ll-lft 


1ft 57-100 

Bed til king 

..do. 

0 

400 

u 

1 

4 


58 47-100 

Towelling, bleached . . 

,.ilo. 

ft 

600 

0 

2 


1 

1ft 00- 100 

— unbleached 

. .do.' 

0 

30ft 1 

0 

1 

4 

\ 

1 

rORUAOL 

1 








Under 4 inch, white . . 

.cwt 

(> 

000 

1 

1 

3 


42 56-100 1 

Larger sizes, tai i ed ... 

..do 

•1 

3(M) 

0 

10 

7i 


21 71-ito ; 

HARDWARES. 








1 

Steel, artuans’ tools .. 

. ..do.l 

6 

400 

] 

2 

8 


..1 68- KH) 

— knives, and knives and i 







1 

forks. -the arrOhAuf 32lbs 

8 

ftOO 

1 

8 

4 

1 

1 

— ditto, ditto, common 

. • .do 

4 

000 

0 

If 

2 

V 

41 93-100 1 

— scissors 

...do 

20 

IMM) 

3 

10 

10 

) 


— needles 

...Ib.i 

0 

ino 

0 

0 



20 .58-100 

Brass, wire 

Arroba 

2 

500 

0 

H 

m 


‘25 36-100 1 

— pins 

...do. 

4 

000 

0 

11 

2 


.-(9 I 

— other goods 

...do 

12 

000 

2 

2 

0 


41-37-100 1 

Iron, in bars 

. .cwt. 

ft 

21ft 

0 

0 Ifti 


Id 58-100 ' 

— cast, manuf ictured, 









plain 

...do. 

4 

000 

0 

11 

2 


109 

— ditto, with wrought iron 







i 

additions.... 

...do. 

8 

000 

1 

8 

f 


36 74-lOft 

— nails 

...do. 

"i 

000 1 

1 0 

17 



36 9.5-100 

— hinges, screws, & lorks.do. 

8 

000 

1 

8 

1 


63 88-100 

Pewter goods 


ft 

240 

0 

0 10\ 


39 48-100 

EARTllXNWARB. 




1 





Opaque white, or white 








with a pattern of 

one 








colour arroba' 

2 

800 

n 

6 

_ 


_ 

100 10-100 


10 per cent j Total duty 
additional ad valorem 
duty. 



'•2 78-100 
/ rj-j-lOO 


0 Ti-lOO 

1 2 * 2-100 
10 OS- 100 


1 28-100 
2 n 1-100^ 

1 9V10(» 
0 84-100 

4 or>-ioo 


} 25-100 
2 47-100 


1 19-100 

2 05-100 

2 r)J-100 

3 110-100 

4 13-100 
1 35-lUO 

10 90-100 

3 07-100 
> 3 (30-100 
6 3H-100 
3 94-100 


17 77-1(8) 


30 CG-100 
I « 17 13-100 


,71 

7ft 43-100 
117 56-100 


21 5*2-100 
64 31-iUO 

44 Ai-lOO 


40 81-100 
27 21-100 


4<> 12-000 

22 03-100 
27 8'(-100 

42 90-100 
45 50-100 
14 93-100 

lift 90-100 

41 41-100 
40 04-100 
70 20-100 

43 12-100 


110 11-100 


iVsfr.-xThe duties of the Portui^ese tariff are tak,*ii at Lisbon arcording to the value of the milreiat that place, 
which is equal to about lilty-four peiue halfpenny steil ag. .,Vb a to the import trade of rae Aaures, the duties 
are there levied according to the loial value of the niilrei, ^arhich » about fifty-two pence halfpenny sterling. The 
rates of the foregoing table are rendered into sturhug acfording to the system of the Azores, at the exchange of 
,3m. 6Q0i. per pound; they are in proportion to the Lisbon rates as 85 to 111. 

In the Azores an additinoal duty ut ten per cent, charged on the rates of the tariff under the title of ** emolu- 
mintof,” diminishes this difference. 

St. Michael’s. — ^The exports of St. Michacl^s are chiefly oranges and cofn ; 
the imports, manufactures of all kinds and colonial produce. These imports dre 
principally from Great Britain, America, and Portugal, with occasional cargoes 
from other countries. Population about 80,000. 

The oranges are exported nearly altogether to Great Britain ; tlie corn almost 
exclusively to Portugal. 
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Tea, tobacco, spices, silts, and other prohibited and highly-taxed articles, are at times 
smuggled into the island in quantities almost equivalent to the consumption. , 

“ Irr both brUnches of trade there has been a very large increase since the beginning of 
the present century? and as the cultivation Ls still extending, the increase is likely to con- 
tinue as regards the exports. • 

‘‘ The anAunt of legal importation of goods will decrease if Portugal be governed by 
its present commercial princijdes ; but the island must draw ih return for its export, goods 
or coin, and the latter being tlio most difficult mode of payment, the former will be 
brought in by contraband. To this latter course the supiiieiiess of tlie superior, and open 
corruptibility of the inferior fiscal authorities, ^are higlily fayourable, and it is painful to 
reflect that the systematic contraband ti-«lc now cari ied on in proliibited or highly-taxed 
articles, is very likely to increase overy year, tending to the expulsion of the fair trader, 
and the general demoralis^iLtion of society. • 

“ The exportation *bf corn at the ctunmencement of thih (iontury was about GlpO qrs., then 
valued at*24,()0() m. «r 575/. sterling, tliis has annualU increased to the present quantity 
of about 3(^000 qrs. valued at 50,000/. The exportatior* of the last seven years has been 


I'sar) 

, 1 1,678 

35,025 qrs. 

valued n4 £59,846 

1836 . 

. .11,080 

„ 32,240 

„ 54,573 

1837 . . . 

5,565 

„ 16,695 

27,942 

1838 . 

. 9,580 

„ 23,740 

• „ • 49,367 

1839 

. 4,890 

„ 14,670 

„ 22,525 

1840 . 

. 12,153 

„ . a(>.459 

„ 62,205 

1 84 1 about 

9,000 

„ 27,000 

about 47,000 


The surplus corn produce of these islands always finds a market in Portugal. 

“ When the ox 2 )ort{itiou has decreased the cause has been a deficient liarvest. It nob 
unfrequeiitly liappens that no rain falls between the Lst of Ai^ril and the 1st of October, in 
such cases the seeds of the autumn crops arc killed in the ground, and the only corn ga- 
thered is that sown in spring and. harvested in August and Scidcinber. 

“ The oranges exj)orted in 1801 was valued at 10,000/. ; in 1820, 25,000/., and had 
reached in 1840, a quiiupiennial average of nearly 100,000 boxes, valued at 90,000/. 

“ The cause of this increase is the demand in England for oranges. 

“ Tlie value of an acre of orchard land, at a moderate distanev^ from the chief town is 
about 50/., the expense of enclosing and planting it about 18/., and tlie annual outlay, 
during ten years of nursing, about 21. During three years, however, beans and other 
minor crops are raised to draw sonic return from the ground. At the end of this term the 
land yields oranges to the vaJue of 10/. per acre. During each of the succeeding five 
years, and tlioiico g’rai^ally increasing in production to 25/. per annum, Ihus, as there is 
but little outlay, an orange garden is almost net profit. 

“ The cultivation of oranges under such promising auspices is rapidly extending, and the 
exportation therefore would be greatly increased were the tree not subject to a cankerous 
disease. • ' • 


Entbies at the Custom -bdhse, Vurlhg the Years from 1836 to 1840. 


A R s. 

• 

IMPORTS FROM • 

EXPORTS TO 

Portagal. 

Foreign 

Coaiitries. 

;• 

TOTA L. 

Portugal. 

Foreigu 

Countries. 

TOTAL. 

1836 

3G.329 

32,284 

45,426 

45,206 

56,501 

£ 

43,602 

50,895 

44,686 

66,047 

65,494 

£ 

8i,02l • 

83.179 
90.112 
101,253 
121,995» 

64,578 

37,942 

59,397. 

S2,525* 

72,205 

£ 

• 43,954 

81.678 
8,VJ'.0 
93,298 
102,942 

£ 

108,527 

1 19,620 
144,607 
125,823 

1 175,147 

1837 

18311 

1830 

1S40 

j.^TCjrage.... 

43,129 

52,163 

95,312 

53,320 

79,422 

134,740 


voL. It. 7 K 
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The value of exports in 1841 has been as follows 

To Great Britain, oranges . . . £88,146 

T6 Portugal, 36,060 quarters of com • . £57,964 « 

„ other produce ^ 

„ /ind manufactures . . 5,060 

„ coin . • . . . 4,320 r 

' ^ 67,344 

To other countries 1,366 


• Total exports . • . . . £156,856 

** By official statements, the area of the ^slan^ is occupied as follows, or as nearly as 
possible : — * 

Orange gardens . . . . . 2,100 acres. 

Arable ground . . . . • 40,ip0 

Vineyards ^ . . . . . 2,400 

Woo'ds 4,500 

Uncultivated . * . • . • 91,500 

Lakes and waiter . . . • 2,600 

<*Dw’ellings ..... *1,000 

Total . . . 147,2^ 

r 


Value of the principal Articles Imported into St. Michael’s, distinguishing the Countries 
supplying them, dfiritig the Years 1840 and 1841. 


j From Great 1 From ' From Atneiica Prom other 

t Britain. Portugal. and Brazils. Countriee. 

ARTICLES.! 



1840 1 

1841 

1840 

1841 

1840 


1840 

1841 

1840 

1811 


£ 

£ 

£* 

£ 

S 




£ 

£ 

Silks . 

383 

236 

1,128 

1,746 





1,511 

1,982 

Woolleas j 

15,892 

10,036 

759 

2,527 





16,651 

12,.563 

Cations j 

29,625 

19,054 

'2,199 

5,874 

. , 




31,824 

24,928 

Linens < 

761 

309 

22 

.. 





783 

.300 

Flax ' 

724 

5G4 

6 

.. 

, , 




730 

564 

Hardware i 

3,999 

5,364 

836 

2,091 

196 




5,081 

7,455 

Glassware I 

1,168 

1,.327 

376 

509 




290 

1,544 

2,126 

Colnnial-4 ! 

1,539 

i.mo 

7,230 

9,209 

7257 

3864 


.. 

16,026 

14,173 

Hides & leather! 

162 

36 

1.-714 

! 1,109 i 

»53 

400 


1000 

1,629 

2..M5 

Oils i 

562 1 

455 

1,164 

i 1.78 1 1 

461 

709 


. , 

2,190 

2.945 

Fisfi I 

1S2 

/27 j 

I 

1,109 j 

36 

545 


.. 

7H3 

2,381 

Wood ! 

432 

546 

3,272 

1,546 j 

825 

1818 



4,529 

3,910 

1'ea . 


91 

384 

1,1.32 





384 

1,223 

liiquors 



13,278 

13,702 




454 

13,278 

14,236 

Salts 



1,070 

2,34.5 




, . 

1,070 

2,345 

Cain j 


1 

14,782 1 

23,155 





14,7a2 

23,1.56 

JJiscellaneous . . | 

1,034 

1.219 ; 

8,216 1 

6,269 





9,250 

7,488 

Total f 

56,463 t 

41,064 i 

56,501 ( 

74,184 i 

9031 



1744 

121.995 

124,328 


“ The foregoing table is compiled from the entries made at the custom-house of the port 
by the importers ; but it does not represent the Tj^ol^'of the importation, A large amount 
of articles is brought in by contrabandists, a cla»s which, at St. Michael’s, is composed of 
persons of greater respectability, wealth, education, and social respectability, than the 
smugglers in other countries. ' , 

“ St. Mart’s. — The trade of the small island v>f St. Mary’s to the southward of St. 
Michael’s, is exceedingly limited. Its imports are a few articles of cdlonial produce, in- 
troduced by smugglers from Gibraltar and Spain, and supplies of various manufactures 
received by way of St. Michael’s. * « 

^*Its annual esmorts are chiefly about 1600 quarters of com, value £2500; and 
20,000 cart loads of day for fcown pottery, value £350. There is but little probability of 
this trade increasing, as the population of the island does not exceed 5000 souls, of whoixi 
nearty all are dependent on a small number of absentee proprietors. 
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J Mary s has no foreign trade. Her clay, pottery, and minor productions are brought 
to. St. Michael s, and her com and oranges are shipped for the other islands and Portugal. 

« TEftCEiRA.— TJhe population of the island does not exceed 40,000 souls, and they are 
known not to be wealthy. The proprietors of the land are, for the most, absent or poor, 
and the peasantry are wholly dependent on agricultural labour at wages bai-ely sufficient to 
support them. • The import trade is of less amount in relation to the populati(Jb, and the 
quality and variety of the articles imported are inferior to those* at St. Michaers. 

“ It has also its full share of the smuggling ^de. The imports of Terceira, in common 
with the other islands, come chiefly fi'om Portugal and Great Britain. The cultivation of 
oranges is extending yearly in Terceira ; fror^ which also a'fconsiderable quantity of com 
is exported to Portugal. • 

The island of Terceira, measiil'ed trigonometrically, comprises an area of 1 56 square 
miles, or 99,840 acres ; of •vhich about 38,43b acres are under cultivation, (which is con- 


M,ntiqmty, Jiii9 vaiuii./i.i iiwc ciiuvivc me is pi'UUitUiy very JltLit; V 

would not^dold agricultural product; and it ought to yiel(h200,000 quaiters of com. 


, I M PO RJATIO NS FROM ! EXPORTATIONS TO 


YEARS. 

Groat 

Britain. 

^Portugal. 

Other 

C mutrie-^. 

Guaflting. 

TOTAL. 

Groat 

Britain. 

« 

Purtiigal. 

Other 

Countries. 

CoastiDg. 

TOTAL. 


£ 


£ 

£ 

£ 

Ze 

£ 

£ 


£ 

ISHG . • 

6.45G 

10,038 

83 

2774 

20,551 

4638 

26.964 

MG 

2926 

35,072 

1837 .. 

13,072 { 

1 0,332 

1018 

4210 

2H.532 

6218 

22,832 

.. 

1510 


1838 .. 1 

5,3<KI ! 

8,856 

.582 

4970 

19, '01 1 

1 5692 

20,460 

.. 

j 2166 

28,618 

1830 .. 1 

0,102 1 

13,202 

340 

5284 

28,024 1 

5550 

28,808 

218 

; 4100 

33,685 

1840 .. 1 

1,202 j 

3,304 

804 

656 

11,064 

0616 

34,412 


1 1061 

46,222 

•Vvcrage.l 

8,444 1 

0,126 

554 

3578 

21,715 

6390 

25.695 

153 

1 2503 

34,831 


‘‘ This table shows the average of exportation to be greater than that importation by 
£13,000 ; hut as the profits of trade cannot be less than ten per cent on the mean amount 
of imports and exports, the real deficit cannot be less than £1600. A part of this enters in 
smuggled goods, part in coin, and about £6000, spent in Portugal by absentee proprietors. 

“ The exports are about 20,000 boxes of oranges and lemons to Great Britain, and 
25,000 quarters of corn to Portugal 


• FAYAL AND PICO. 

Fayal comprises an%rea of 43 square miles, or 27,520 British acres. 

Pico, according to the same mode of admeasurement, contains one hundred and four 
square miles of surface ; making 66,560 British statute acres. 

It is estimated that Fayal has 10,020 acres under cultivation, and 17,500 acres uncul- 
tivated ; Pico, 1 1,800 acres cultivated^ and 54,76Q acres uncultivated. The uncultivated 
is not, however, unproductive ; a great portion serving for grazing-laud, and a still larger 
portion for the supply of firewood. •* \ * 


ARTICLES. 

• 

In<[iaii corn quarters 

Wheat do. 

Petatoes and oniuna ....do. 

Wine.. pi pea 

Oraii|[es .hoxea 

Other produce. 

fayal. • 

PICO. 

Acres. 

Measure * 

Value. 

Acres. 

Measure. 

Value. 

5,000 

3,400 

700 

200 

350 . 
370 

12,000 

4,0110 

2,000 

300 

17,000 

£ 

16,000 

10,000 

0 1,000 • 
600 
3,800 
1,500 
• 

4,000 

600 

100 

7,000 

10^ 

9,000 j 

900 ! 

• 800 1 
10,00(1 

£ 

12,000 

2,300 

150 

20,000 

450 

N.B. — Graxin^ produce 
not included. 

^9 Total... 

10,020 

.... 

! 32,900 

11,800 

' j 

34.900 
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The population of Pico is, by the census taken in 1840, 28,650 souls ; that of Fayal, 
25,900 ; neither increasing^ : the natural increase being; kept down by a regular annual 
eniigpi'ation to the Brazils. For such a population, the production o^ little more than 
26,000 quarters of bread-corn, affords no suiplus to export. Any failure in their ordinary 
harvest, throws them, "*in a state of dependancc, on supplies from the other islands. Yet 
a small quantity of corn has been occasionally shipped from Fayal to Portugal; although, 
probably, never without adding to the privations of the almost pauper population ; who 
suffer great occasional distress, wdien bad weather prevents communication between their 
island and the others. 

The available products for exportatioij are oranges and wine ; of which the whole of 
the former may he shipped, and more than two-thirds of the latter. The oranges are sent 
to the English market ; tlie wine, a small quantity to America and the north of Europe, 
and the remainder to St. ^lichael’s. »- 

Exports of the produce of Fayal and Pico during the five year, ending wiJi 1840. 


T 


YEARS. 

Groat lliitain 

Other 
Co^Aiti i 

Portugal. j 

TOTAL. 

The exports to GrcLc Biitain ar« 
Konietirnes innreased by the tranship- 


£ 1 

£ 

£ 

£ 

iSent ot wri-ckeil cargdea; aa in 1837» 


ri,5i4 

.l.'iSS 

721.3 

i7,2rr> 

■hen a qiiiTniitv of cedar wood and 

1837. 

13,200 

9000 

firioo 

28,700 

:o)oniulrt whr so tr.iiiHhi| ped. 'the 

1838.. 

y,2s9 . 

84S9 

2HU0 1 

1.3,.578 

‘xper A t'» “o h'» countries” are 

18.39. 

G-ISt} 1 

1 2002 

12,017 

ihiefly wh ilotiil tlep«»sited»'‘y whalers 

184U. 

4,910 

731 

1522 ; 

8,103 

lin transit for America. 

Av«‘rnffo 

<M17 j 

! 

1 , 4140 ! 

10,124 



The export trade of Fayal has, since 1840, Ikhmi injured by the appearance in the island 
of an insect of tlie coccus kind ; which, spreading in great numbers over every part of the 
orange-trees, weakens the trees and renders the fruit itself unfit for packing and shipment. 
No remedy has yet been discovered for preventing the injury eflected by these insects ; 
which threaten the orange- gardens of Fayal with entire annihilation. They have 
recently made their apj)earanc‘e at St. IMichaers. 

The importations of Fayal and Pico througli the only port of the former island, consist 
of manufactures, cotton twist, and flax, principally from England ; colonial produce from 
Brazils and Portugal ; tea, tobacco, and soap from Portugal ; fish from Newfoundland. 

Stateiment of the Value of Importations for five Years, ending with 1840. 


YEARS. joK-at Brilaiti. CimmrieM Porngal. total. 


^ > jf jfc’ ' 1* 

J836 ! MGiJ 4407 -iOOO I 11,034 

1837 1 ! 7200 ‘^500 } 15,5:0 

18.38 ; 1850 i 5000 47sl I 12,231 

18.39 37.32 0088 ,39ttl i 13,8 •() 

1840 ! 1013 .3170 ‘2389 : 9,172 

. t I 

Average....: 3710 j 5705 ,3130 . , 12,.'i4.'i 


Tliederreaic of importn from Great 
BritL.D is attnbuteu to theiiicrt'aHiug 
diitiec laid on various maniKucturea 
wltii:h form tbe piincipal comniudi- 
I ties uf trade with that country. 


Of the total average values, the follo3viiig;pim)^,.be taken as an approximate partition. 

Silk manufactures, principally from Grckt Britain, 50/. ; woollen ditto, ditto, 500/. ; 
cotton ditto, ditto, 2000/. ; linen ditto, ditto, 3001. ; flax and liemp, ^40/. ; hardware, 
500/. ; colonial produce, principally from Brazils and Portugal, 4830/. ; tea, whoUy from 
Portugal, 1000/. ; wood, from the United Stages, 500/. ; fish, principally from British 
America, 800/. ; tobacco and soap, wliolly irom Portugal, 400/. | other commodities, 
1525/. Total, 12,545/. 

The importation ,of the whole diiftrict qf Fayal and Pico, taken as to its proportion to 
the quantity of cultivated land is about 11^. 6 d . per acre ; its exportation nearly 15jp. ; its 
production 3 guineas ; aiiA its population two souls and a lialf per acre. Ip its coasting 
trade Fayal and Pico are more prospercSis than Terceira ; the excessive production of wine 
enabling them to supply the other islands 3vith an universal article of ccmsurnptioiij V^nd 
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raising the amount of their general exportation to more than 30^. for every acre of its 
uncultivated land. 

*This state of prosperity does not however appear to extend to the labouring population, • 
many of whom annufiftly leave their islands to repair in search of employment to St. Mi- 
chaelj^ the general recipient of all surplus products from the neighliouring districts, or to 
the Brazils, whai’e even higher inducements are offered to them. There are tvy reasons 
given for the existence of this excess of poverty over wealth, iu a distrii^ where the general 
cliaracteristic should be the latter ; one is, the grejjit prevalence of entailed properties, held 
with the national blindness to real interest, and* indifference to the improvement of the 
lower classes ; and the other, the too common mode of lettiug land to tMb tpiant on the 
principle of an equal division of the prodqpe ; ftie last reason is sufficient of itself to ac- 
count for the poverty of the labouring population, most of them are liolders of land in 
greater or Joss proportions (^he majority of small tenements), and after paying for 
seed and a scanty dressing of seaweed as manure, there is but little left from tlieir half of 
the produce to contriLujite to their support. Where grouiij is let at a money rent thcie is 
little gained by the tenant, the rate of rent being regulated by the profits to the inoprie- 
tor of the other mode of letting the land. As in^his tenquirate climate the ground will 
dways yield .one or two green crops, and one coni crop, ^he labouring tenant calculates 
on paying his rent witli th5 former, and covering his outlay of money, well as providing 
fdftd for his family out of the latffjr ; but the rigid accuracy with which the proprietor ap- 
portions the •profits off the land in the yearly tenure, effectually prevents his tenant 
from deriving much profit from a favourable crop ; while the same tenant bears all the 


pressure of a l)a€ harvest. . * i i i 

“ At St. MichaeFs this system is slowly hut ^r.-fttually reforming its faults, and here 

and tlierc may be seen a few in the state ol yeoman farmers. , 

“ The calling of the Royal Mail Coriqiany’s steam -pack(5ts at Fayal, will create a greater 
circulation of money there, in the benefits of which Pico will participate, and the district 
in general find new means for the improvement of its condition. , ^ j. j 

• “ Fayal is the best harbour in the Azores, and greater facilities offered to distressed 

sliips by affording refuge or supplies. American whalers also occasionally deposit large 
quantities of oil to be transhipped to other ports. . « . . i v. j. 

“Gkaciosa akd St. Geokge’s.- T hese islands have no regular foreign trade, but 
contribute occasionally to the foreign imports of the other islands by the greater facilities 
which they offer to smugglers. The former island produces large quantities of wmc, which 
is taken off by St. Michaels, wliile St. George’s supplies cattle and agricultural produce 
to Fayal, Terceira, and St. Michael’s. The population of the two islands is estimated at 
about twenty thousand souls, and their exports amount in value to about 10,000/. aimualJy ; 
for which they import the artTcles they require from tlu^ other islands. . , i • j 

“ According to the S)veniment authorities, six- tenths of tlie land in these islands is under 
vineyards, one-foui-th under corn, and the rest in pasture. In 1840 the exports from Graciosa 
were valued : wine, aOOO/. ; brandy, lOOOf. ; other produce, 200Z. 

“ FiiOKES and Convo have no regular foreign trade, h lores is tiie occasional resort o 

hpmeward-bound ships for refreshment and provisions. ioirv*ti, 1 

“Their imports which are from the other islands, and amounted m 1840 to the value 
of 1150Z. in foffeign manufactured aifticl*; wine and other liquors, .500/. ; colonial pro- 
duce, 300/.; other articles, 100/. Total, a8«ut 2060/. Their c.\ports in 1840 were, 1050 
quarters of conn principally wheat, value 2050/. to Lisbon ; 1500 quarters of potatoes and 
onions, value 545/., furnished to shipping ; Uef, pork, and hides, tallow and other pn^uce 
ofJhimals, value 800/., to different parts t)f Portugal ; whale oil, 220/., to .®. 

the Azores ; linens m.ni woollens of rural fhanufacture, 220/. ; wood of the island, Ibdt. , 
arfd other articles, 175/., to other Azores. ■ The total value, about 4100/. 

“ There is a large excess of exports over % imports on account o^i^bsentees ; and on ine 
same account there is a considerable excess of exports over ir^>orts ni t e ra e o a 

“The profits of individual traders at St. Micfiael’s arc not on the aveiage less than 10 
p4^ciit on their exports.” 
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Trade at the principal Ports of the Azores daring the Year 1841. 


• arrived. 

DEPARTED. 

# 

' R E M A B K^. 

. 

r .... 

DENOMINATION. 

V^- 

seis. 

Ton- 

nage. 

Crewii 

Viilue o 
Cargoes 

Ves- 

sels. 

Toii- 

D ige. 

Crewi 

Value o 
Cargoes 

ST. Ml Cf H A E VS. 

BririBb 

Portuipipse 

American 

193 

175 

4 

14 

2 

2 

2 

1 

n6,072 

12,784 

075 

3,414 

3.94 

MG 

327 

72 

208 

1278 

14.58 

36 

243 

31 

23 

34 

18 

MS 

41,061 

74,184 

1>I8 

2/ift2 

l>45f 

**291 

i 

194 

175 

4 

14 

2 

2 

; 

16.894 

12,784 

ti75 

3,414 

394 

146 

327 

72 

1334 

1458 

36 

343 

31 

23 

34 

5 

IK 

& 

88.146 

60.146 

Whalers for refreshments. 

Called for refreshmonte. 

Called for refreshments. 

t 

Brazilian € 

Spaiiiati 

Ditto 

Sardinian 

Total 

394 

.34,002 

3126 

121,393 

i 39.5 

34,912 

3182 

!'48,29J 

FATAL. 









. 

British 

34 

4,343 

280 

1,316 

36 

4,702 

297 

.4,861* 

• 


44 

3,360 

364 

8,860 

40 

2,945 

318 

7,140 

f 










r These shipa were nearly 










1 all whalers#., calling Tot; 

American y 

190 

63,072 

4475 

3,200 

190 

53,072 

4543 

^2.120 

J supplies arid to land tran- 
1 sit cargoes. The amount 










of trade are fur go^i 








* 


Llaiided for sale. 


2 

600 

28 


2 ! 

flOO 

28 


L 

Bra/.iliAn • 

3 

t 783 

51 

1,400 

3 : 

783 

51 

500‘ 

Called for supplief ,onIy. 


2 , 

162 

20 


2 : 

162 

29 


« 


1 1 

412 

15 


1 ; 

412 

15 



Sardiiiiati 

1 

.56 

9 


1 . 

56 

9 



Total 

277 i 

62,788 

.5251 ‘ 

^M.77.5 

275 ' 

62.732 

5290 

14,621 


OTHER ISLANDS OP 










AZORES. 








\ 


British 

2 

490 

21 

. . 

2 

490 

21 

• . 

Called for supplies. 

Portuguese 

14 

778 

78 

1890 

14 

778 

78 

3480 


American 

12 

2680 

132 


12 

2680 

132 


Ditto. 

Total 

28 

3918 

2.31 i 

1890 

28 

3948 i 

231 

3480 


TERCEIRA. 










British 

44 

3,718 

274 

6,034 

48 

4,088 

400 

0.214 



03 

6,4.57 

604 

27,321 

60 

6,473 

6.39 

32,828 



2 

58.5 

41 


2 

58.5 

41 



Total 

1< 9 

10,760 

910 1 

33,3.5.5 

110 

11,146 

1080 

42,042 



Countries of Import and Export. 


PLACES. 

IMPORTED FROM 


f 

EXPORTED 

TO 


Croat 

Britain. 

Other 

Foreign 

Coun- 

tries. 

Portugal. 

II 

TOTAL. 

Great 
Britain. | 

1 

Other 

Foreign 

Coun- 

tries. 

Portugal. 

Coast- 

iug. 

TOTAL. 



£ 

£ 

£ « 

£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

£ • 

5t. Michael's.. .. 

41,064 

9,080 

60,184 

8,000 

124,.328 

88,146 

1366 

67,344 


156,8.50 

Terceira 

10,274 

620 

13,826 

8,6:15 

33J1.55 

, 10,830 


30,342^ 

870 

42,024 

Pay-l 

1,315 

4,600 

6,8(M 

2,000 

” Ifl775 

• 4,861 

2020 

7,140* 


14,621 

Dthcr islands... 



790 

1,100 

^^,890 



2,840 

640 

3,480 

Total.. .. 

52,653 

14,.300 

87,660 

19,735 

174,348 

103,837 

3986 

107,666 

^ 1510 

216,981 


4 . 

In addition to tliig direct and real trade and interchange, there is a considerable amount 
of transit business transacted at Fayal, 'where abont 170 American whale^ touch every ye&, 
and land the oil of such fish as they have caught on their outward voyage. This oil is. 
Forwarded from Fayal to the American ^market, and amoimts in value to between 10,000/. 
and 50,000/. sterling. 


MADEIRA. 
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Aoohegatjb Trade of the Azores in 1841. 


• 

• 

ARRIVALS. 



DEPARTURES. 

DESCRIPTION. 

• 

9 

VeiiBelB. 

Tonnage. 

Crew. 

Invoice Value 
of CargocH. 

1 

Vessels. 

Tonnage. 

Crew. 

1 11 voire Valne 
^ol Cargoes. 

BHti«h 

273 

24,623 

18.53 

48,413 

280 

• • 



Portiigueie 

296 

• 23,379 
59,341 

2.504 

280 



102,221 

American 

220 

4887 ' 

1 .9|oi8 

220 

59,841 

1,177 

635 

72 

264 

1.185 

412 

1 

103,393 

Braxilian 


1,177 

83 

3,982 

5 


2,120 

500 

Spaiiinh 

6 

63.5 

86 

1,4.54 

6. 


Danish 

1 

72 

5 

# 291 

1 



Sardinian 

3 

2G4 

2P 

2 



French 

4 

»,!*». 

412 

60 


4 

tSi 

69 


Riisaian 

1 

15 

.... 

1 

15 










Total T 

ups 

* 111,588 

9527 

171,413 

H0>S 

1 112,710 

978.3 

^ 208.434 


• , ISLAND OF SIADfIRA. 

. The f«rtile, yet rugged island of Madeira, is abowt 45^ miles in length, and 
from 5 to 16 miles in* breadth. Its superficies about .^04 sqTlare miles. Its 
capital^ Funchal, is in latitude 32 deg. 37 min. north, and longitude 16 deg. 55 
’ min. wei^t. Its features are irregularly abrupt, valleys diversified by*ravines, rocks, 
mountains, anA small streams, above which ^rise vineyards on artificial and suc- 
cessive terraces to the heigh th of 2290 feet above the level of the sea. 

The highest point or cone of the island is Pico RuivCT, which is said to be 
5450 feet above the ocean’s level ; it is generally fertile to near the utmost point. 

• The streams or torrents serve to vegetate a great part of the island, by means 
of artificial drains, directed into separate rills and sluices. 

The climate of Madeira is stated to be less variable than that of most countries. 
Where not interrupted by rocks, the whole island is remarkably fertile ; tlie hills 
are clothed with luxuriant crops of indigenous and exotic flowers ; from their 
rise to their summits. Tropical crops grow in perfection at elevations below 
1200 to 1400 feet, perpendicular height. The roads are rugged and steep, but 
infinitely superior tc^ those of Portugal. The administration is vested in an 
absolute lieutenant-governor, and there is but little security for personal liberty. 

The population of Madeira and of Porto Santo, is stated, according to a 
recent census, at 112,500 inhabitants, consisting of a mixed race of Portuguese, 
Moors, &c. Negro slaves are still numerous. The English have a place of 
worship at Func^Tial, and the British co\suT levies a low duty on wines exported 
to the United Kingdom to form a fund for this and other charitable purposes. 

Funchal is situated on the shore of a bay on the south-east side. Its streets 
• * *' 
are narrow, crooked^ and dirty, and the ospect of the town mean. 

. Porto Santo, 35 miles north-west, is the only inhabited island of several 
small ones belonging to the group. Its pc^ulatfon is about 1^00. It produces 
inferior win^ some barley and fruits. No building-woofl grows on it ; its ap- 
pearance is sterile and naked ; and it has but one well, or spring of water. 

Nearly all trees and other products of the temperate zones grow in Madeira. 
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Pasturage is, however, limited, and the dairy in consequence furnishes but 
little. Live stock, mules, asses, goats and swine excepted, are scarce. The t^o 
latter are almost in a wild state. Rabbits, poultry, and beesiarc also numerous. 
Fish abounds along^the coast. . 

The culture is limited nearly altogether to the growing of vines. The lands 
are entailed, and let in farms of fi;om 50 acres, on the metayer system. The 
crops of graiF, w^heat, &c., arc said to be scarcely equal to one>third of the con- 
sumption. Some maize, beans, and f weej; potatoes are also grown. Coffee has 
for some time been cultivated with care. Fruits, wdld or cultivated, thrive in 
almost the utmost perfection. The grape, which is not^'indigenous, hasdong been 
the primary culture. Madeira was settled by the Portugiuese in 1,421. The 
Ferol vines are said to have be^n transplanted from Crete ; and /?eveVal other 
varieties of grape w’ere afterwards carried from various parts, and planted in 
the volcanic soil of this island. * 

The steep declivities of the hills are generally formed^, into terraces, in tlie 
manner practised on the abrupt banks of the Rhine ; and the vines planted on 
these successive platforms, whicji sire supported by stone vralls. * The vines are 
trained and spread on small poles, in order to expose the grapes to the sun. 
The vine beds are irrigated, or thoroughly wetted to the vine roots, three timqs 
in dry summers. This operation gives an abundant crop ; but the wine made of 
the vines is inferior to that made from those grown on ground which has not 
been watered. As in all other vine-growing countries, the best vineyards are 
exposed to southern aspects. The finest Malvosia is the produce of the vines 
grown on the volcanic rocky terraces, with full southerly exposures. The grapes 
for Malvosia are left hanging till they are quite ripe. 

The process of making the wine in Madeira, is simply by plucking the 
grapes from the stalk, and putting them into a vatj in which they are pressed 
first by men or women with their feet, and afterwards by p. heavy wooden lever. 
The tax-collector and the owner of the vineyards attend the pressing ; the col- 
lector takes aw^ay a tenth of the whole most or miist^ and the remainder is then 
equally divided between the landlord and th^ mtlayevy or tenant. The moU is 
then carried off to cellars, by men who are employed for the purpose, either in 
casks, or borrachas made, of goat stip^. The cellars, or rather wine-sheds are 
at Funchal, where the merchants, chiefly English, have yards, yvith large vats, 
into which the most is poured, and itTs then subjected to fermentation, mixing, 
and other preparations. In order to secure the delivery of the mon^y is 

usually advanced to the vine-growers, to defray the expenses of culture. ^ • 

Though natur&lly strong, some brandy is added to the wine when it is 
racked from the vats ii^o casks, and some more before the wine is exported. * 
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TRADE OF MADEIRA. 

England h&s long enjoyed a great share of the trade of Madeira, Especially of 
the wine trade. ^In 1737^ a new Portuguese tariff was extended to Madeira, im- 
posing duties on almost all kinds of manufactured goods l5y weight, and not by 
value; thus rendering the valuing of goods unnecessary. for collecting tlie duties ; 
and the custom-house authorities having j^scontinued to estimate them. The 
value of imports and exports, those for 1837 and 1838, cannt^t be correctly 
ascertained. ^ ^ 

Vessels touching for refresJlments jmy no tonnage dues. 

In jr839, the cu§toiR-house authorities resumed, l)y direction of the Lisbon 
governn^nt, the sj^stem of valuing, as well as avciciging, all the commodities im- 
ported into Madeira, showing their total anH>unt from foreign countries, as well 
•as the names of the countries from which thry%ere brought, and the amount 
imported from each countr); respectively. 

* Other Alterations have been made; and in consequence of the great poverty 
of thS inhabitants, and the diminished demands for tlieir wines, a decree was 
issued in M*ay, 1843, reducing the dutiofi ^n foreign goods to one half the 
duties levied in l^ortugal : brandy, wine, and corn, excepted. To encourage 
^ foreigners to visit and spend their money on the islancT, they are by the same 
decree allowed to import furniture, duty free, on giving security, either to re- 
export the same within 18 months, or pay duty for the same. Coal is admitted 
free into Madeira and the Azores. 


Tablk of Coins circulatitig in Madeira, the value of each in the Currency of the Island. 


Kind of 
Metal. 

COINS. 

Value in de- 
preciated Mil- 
reis and Reis. 

Kind «f 1 
Metal. 

COINS. ^ 

Value in de- 
preciated Mil 
reis and Reis 

r 

i 

Old SpnniAli doubloon 

Ditto, ditto, half doublofti 

Ditto, ditto, quarter doubloon.. 
Ditto, ditto, ei^th doubloon ... 

Amt iican eagle 

Kiiglisb sovereign 

, Ditto, half sovereign 

m. r. 

1« 000 

8 000 

4 000 

r 

1 

Bolivian dollar 

Chilian dollar 

Buenos Ayreaii dollar 

m. r. 

1 OOU 

1 000 

1 0«0 


2 000 

Silver.. .. ^ 

1 

United State.'* dollar 

1 000 

Gold 1 

L 

10 000 

4 001) 

2 000 

Spanish pesetas 

Ditto, half pesetas 

FInglish shilling 

0 200 

0 100 

0 240 

V 

Old Spanisli pillared dollar « .. 

1 (K)0 

L 

Ditto, sixpence 

0 120 


Mexican dollar 

Peruvian dollar 

IColiinibian dollsr 

1 fKM» 

I 000 
• 1 000 

r Portiiguesi; viutem 

Copper. -••I Ditto, half viatem 

• L Ditto, quarter vintem 

0 020 

0 010 

0 005 


Statement of^tlic Revenue of the Islanc^tof Mjideira for the Years ending 30th Juue 
1838, 1840, 18^, 1842, and 1843. 


• . - .. 

^ REVENUE. 

1838 . 

s 

1840 

1841 

1842 

1843 

« 

£ • 

£ 

£ ' 

£ 

£ 

Duty on imports at custcHb-house 

14,021 

10,440 

lO.OISS 

8,602 

11.618 

14,052 

Dilty on exports at ditto ' 

Tithes on Wine and grain 

Imposts and other smaller taxes levied in 

9,021 

10,804 

8,524 

8,004 

i 10,750 

11,3.')2 ^ 

8,869 

5,589 

a variety of ways 

G,804 

8,383 

7,990 


0,379 

• Total 

41,265 

Jl,073 

43*ri7 

36,604 

i 34.024 


f The total revenue during the year ending 30th June, 1837, amounted to 50,169f. 
anj ii^tli^ year ending 30tli June, 1839, to 55,753/. 

yoL. II. * 7 D 
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^ Amount of Duty collected on Articles entered at the Custom-house of Madeira, for Island 
Consumption, during the Years ending 30th June, 1837, 1838, 1839,^ and 1840- 


COU NTRI E r. 

DUTIES 

COLLECTED IN ^ STERLING. 

1837 

1838 

1839 1 

18*^0 

• ■ 

- 

488 ^ 

£ 

300 

£ 

57 

£ 

340 


4 


648 

274 


469 

563 

10 

555 


628 

97 

1,517 

1,056 


10,093 

i 9.747 

€ 408 

12,234 

10,715 


32 

746 

126 

JXBniuur|j« .•••**•••••••••• 

SI 

146 r. 

248 

128 

Italy • • 

73 

47 

60 



18 

* 1 

3£07 

30 



176 

338 

1 720 


159 


106 

26 


« 122 

187 

47 

12 

• 

) 1 < 
146 


305 

1 2,27?i 

370 

508 

1/133 

! 

1 Unitt'd StateH 

j Sundries 

2.031 

281 

286 


! Total. .A 

1 1 5,4.50 

14,621 

20,i*31 

; 16.440 


Value of Articles .entered ar- the Custom-house of Madeira from Foreign Countri,es, for 
Island Consumption, during the Years ending 30th of June, 1840,^ and 30th of 
June, 1841. * 


COUNTRIES. 

j 

i 

Gufctom House Value iii 1 

j sterliiiff. 

1 1839-1840 1 1840-1841 

Incn ase in 
1840-1831 

f 

Decrease in 
1840-1841 


! £ 

712 

3,886 

£ 

3,174 

£ 


1,532 

8!^ 

633 


1,888 

1,036 

ITT- 

852 


5,389 

47,008 

, 423 ' 

2,226 

- , r . 

3,163 


38,276 

822 


8,732 


399 


.541 

26 


515 


55 

55 


n....;.. 2.819 

4,373 

1,554 


. . . ' • ’ 

16 

448 

432 



! 345 

413 

68 



1 7 


7 


1 12,769 

10,302| 


2,458 



T^tal In lA3q 40. 

73,440 


4 






Total Iti 1840—41 

1 

62,762 

5,682 

16,369 

Decrease in 1840 — 41 . . . 

1 

i 


10,078 


This statement does not include the importations of flour and grain. The imports 
, from Portugal and the Portuguese colohies on which no duties are imposed, are coA- 
siderable, their estimated value for the year ^18^, being upwards of 90,0(JJ)/. 


Flour and Grain Imported into Madeira, during the Years ending the 30th of June 1837, 

and the 30th of June, 1838. 


ARTICLES. 1 

« 

1 • Q U a N T I T Y. ^ ^ 

1886-37 1 

1837-38 

t 

1838-39 

1839-40 

1840-41 

1841-42 

1842-43 

Flour barrels 

Wheat quarters 

ludian com 

Barley do. 

Rye ilo. 

Oats, heaps, and peas., .do. 

2,650 

18.0^ 

8,00 

'Vzo 

880 

22,101 

31,602 

513 < 

2,103 

194 

35 

26,000 

24,507 

69 

282 ! 
110 

103 

22,044 

31,857 

106 

70S 

6,720 

22.308 

34,414 

io2 1 

680 

1.3,246 

24,883* 

*194 

3,538 
22,6 17* 
88,157 

00 

_JL^ 
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British Rnd Foreign Navigation and Trade, at the Ports of Madeira, during the Y ear ‘ 

ending 31st of December, 1843. , 

PORT OF FUNCHAL. 


ARRIVED. DEPARTED. 


NATION. 

1 

Vessels. 

Tonnage. 

[ Crew. 

lny>irc 

ssels. 

Tonnsfge. 

Crew. 

Invoice 

value*. 



124 

30,780 

2,148 

'W 

£ 

40,580 

j 

iija i 

30,568 

f 2,1.34 

£ 

160,.550 

PortiiKuese . 

76 

8,80.5 

734 

0 34,080 

84 1 

9,970 

1 830 

22,3(K) 

AmericaD .. 

16 

4,066 

aos 

11,980 

20 ! 

4.467 

215 

550 

Sardinian •• 

17 


170 

11, .'*.50 

18 ; 

2,624 

189 

1,0.50 

Danish 

3 

601 

4.A 

800 

3 : 

601 

4.5 

1,200 

Spanish ■ 


202 

62* 


5 i 

202 

l>2 


Frouch 

. 4 ■ 

1,100 

1«U 


5 ) 

1,108 

118 

4.50 

Austrian .... 


803 

4'< 

3,800 

4 

803 

•18 

90 

Tusr.un ... .^' 

• 1 ' 

630 

36 

2,500 

3 

t30 

36 

Swi’dlKlL|- .. ' 
Norwftgian .. 

1 

192 

150 

9 

11 

200 

! 1 

192 

1;.0 

9 

II 

1,040 

R us.siau ..... 

2 

1 2.'i8 

16 

j!4oo 

2 ! 

2.58 

IG 


Hamburg . 

2 

320 

21 

300 

* i 

.320 

21 

45 

* Onck....... 

6 

1,434 

96 

6,700 

G : 

1,434 

96 

30 

Drazi ian.... 

1 • 

337 

23 

1,200 

1 

3.# 

23 

300 

B rumen 

1 

, 9r» 

9 


1 ! 

95 

9 

; 120 

Prussian .... 

3 

126 

25 


3 ; 

126 

25 

1 

•Belgian 

. 1 

282 

20 


1 : 

282 

20 


Total 



3,78:i 1 

115,090 



3,907 

193,845 


I 

Of the 124 British vessels which arrived in l^?43f there were — from Great Britain, in bal- 
last §9, with merchandize 18, Indian corn and merchandize 4, Indian corn 4, coals 12, dry 
goods 1, wheat 1, coals and butter 1, coals and merchandize 3; Olffiaries, in ballast 2, with In- 
dian corn 1 ; Gibraltar, with Indian corn 2, in ballast 3 ; Demerara, in ballast 1 ; Cape Coast 
Castle, with Indian corn 3 ; Lisbon, in ballast 1 ; Hamburg, in ballast 1 ; Antwerp, in 
ballast 1 ; Trassedeni, in ballast 1 ; St. Petersburg, witli flax 1 ; St. John^s, with cod-fish 3; 
Malaga, in ballast 1. 

Of the 122 British vessels which departed in 1843, there were — for Great Britain, with 
wine and orchella 8, wine 8, wine and argol 1, in ballast 4 ; Barbadoes, with wine 5, wine 
and onions 1 ; Jamaica, with wine 11, in ballast 1 ; Cadiz, in ballast 2 ; Sydney, Avith wdno 
1, in ballast 1 ; St. .Kitt’s, with wine 2 ; New York, in ballast 1 ; Riode Janeiro, in ballast 
3 ; Nassau, with wine 1 ; Demerara, with wine 6, wdne and onions 3; St. Vincent, Avith 
wine 3 ; Trinidad, with Avine 1, Avine and onions 1 ; St. Petersburg, with wine 5 ; Cape 
Coast Castle, Avith wine 1 ; Antigua, Avith Avine 1 ; Gibraltar, in ballast 1, Avith wine 3; 
Grenada, Avith wine 4 ; Madras and Calcutta, Avith w ine 2 ; Calcutta, with Avine 2, iii bal- 
last 1 ; I)ominica, in f^allast 1 ; Singapore, in ballast 1 ; Buenos Ayres, in ballast 2 ; Rot- 
terdam, Avith Avinc 1 ; Van Dienian’s Land, in ballast 1 ; Cape of Good Hope, in ballast 2 ; 
Honduras, in ballast I ; Quebec, in ballast 2 ; Coast of Africa, in ballast 1, w ith wine 1 ; 
(^lon, with wine 2 ; Newfoundland, in ballast 1 ; Canaries, in ballast 2 ; Bombay, Avith 
wine 1 ; Cape and Madras, with wir^e 1 ; Mauritiu.*?, Avine 1 ; Seville, in ballast J ; Faro, 
in ballast 1 ; St. Helena, with Aviiie 1 ; Charleston, Avitb wine 1 ; Cape de V erds, iu bal- * 
last 2 ; St. Joba^ with wine and orcli^a 1% Sk Michaers, in ballast 1 ; Valparaiso, in bal- 
last 1 ; Tobago, with wdne and onions 1 : a^^essels arrived for refreshments, but did not 
anchor. 

• CAPE DE.VERD ISLANDS. 

* Tins group compose eight islands*and several islets. Their general aspect is 
Ynountainous, rocky, of volcanic formation, and scantily watered. In Fogo there 
is an active volcano. Tlie climate is viry much varied by extreme heats and 
droughts,, from November to July, and by^thunder-stdtms and fogs during the 
rYnaining months. The climate is consequently unhealthy. During some 
pefiods grain •does not fall for three or four years. The soil consists either of 
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' volcanic, or calcareous, or sandy matter, generally (Iry, and in many parts barren 
and rocky.* Though vegetation is unequal in many parts, maize, bananas> 
oranges, melons, pomegranates, and other fruits, and even rice, grow luxuriantly. 
Maize and rice is the Bhief food of the people. The cotton and indigo plant r.re 
indigenous' The qrangei^ lemons, melons, figs, and guavas, grow in perfection : 
sweet potatoes, and some other vegeta bles, are also grown. The sugar-cane and 
the vine are als^ cultivatcrl. It is prohibited to make wine. 

Orchella weed has been monopolized by the government. The palm, ta- 
marind tree, and adansonia, are the principal <;rees. The domestic animals 
are asses, goats, and poultry. Salt is made of sea-water evaporated in the sun. 


Situation and Population, &e., of the Province of Capo de \ erd, in 1831.|, 


PLACES. ^ 

Nortll' 

Latitude. 

1 Longitude 
' VV# St of 
Lisbon. 

Ari'a in 
Sqc.Hre 
Miles. 

S- 

Slaves. 

0 

P.iblic Ilevei 

COMARCA OF THE ISLANDS 

deg. 

min. 

deg 

mill. 





m. r. 

Santiago 


.')4 

14 

25 

.360 

.5374 

10,034 

1714 

' OIHIO 000 

Fogo * 

11 

Ti'l 

ir> 

26 

144 

1006 

4,706 

000 

1001^: 0IM> 

Brava 

14 

ftl 


.35 

36 

1071 

3,S20 

170 

lonon 000 

Maio 

ITi 

6 

U 


50 

372 

1,512 

36j 

6000 000 

Boavistu 

16 

in 


.52 

MO 

610 

2,818 

51.3 

.3000 ( 00 

S. Nicolan 

16 

1.4 

^ l’ 

10 

1 \rt 

104S 

.5,203 

125 

1800 (HXI 

Sant'> Autao 

17 

3 

IG 

1.5 

210 

3032 

13,407 

180 

201M) 000 

S. Vincente 

16 

,'>4 

l.'i 

56 

70 > 

61 

33(1 

5 

200 GOO 

C0.\1ARCA OF GUINEA. ’ 



! 


, 





Biasao, and its dependencies of; 



i 


1 : 


i 



Geba, Bolatoa, and Fa 

11 

51 

! 

25 

I . 

323 

1 1,025 

HIO 

3500 000 

Cacheo, and its d^ptMideiicic^ ofj 





j 




i 

Faxio, Zinguichor, niid Bo?or‘ 

12 

8 

1 6 

40 • 

1 ■ 

305 ' 

730 

KOO 

! 1.500 000 


British and Foreign Trade at the Cape de Verd Idaiids, during the Year 1842. 
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1 

DEPARTED 


NATIONS. 

Vessels. 

j Tonnage, j Crews. 

Valur of 
Cargoes. 

Vessels. . 

Tonnage. 

1 

1 Crews. 

i 

Value of 
Cargoes. 





1* 

1 


i 

£ 

British 

28 

2401 1 

210 

7,27.5 

,w ; 

2401 

210 

7,27-5 

Portuguese . 

.32 

2106 1 

327 

16726 

32 ! 

2106 

;i27 

16,726 

French 

1 

320 

16 

i ,600 

1 ! 

• 320 

1 10 

1,60U 

Spanish 

4 

510 

41) 

4,000 

4 1 

510 

1 49 

4,0(M) 

American . . . 

16 1 

! 1610 1 

93 

11,500 

10 ! 

1610 

' 93 

11,500 

Han.se Town 




720 

1 1 

127 

i 9 

720 

Danish 

2 

372 1 

17 

640 

2 1 

372 


640 

Total . 

78 ! 

7446 1 

721 

42,461 

76 ; 

7446 i 

!• 721 

42,46? 


Of the 28 British vessela arrived in 1842, there were— From Great Britain with sundry good^, 1 ; general cargo, 4; 
coals, 1; ballast and money, 2. From Gambia wi^h wood and rice, H ; b.illast and money, 2; wood anil corn, I ; rice 
and com, 1; wood and ruui, 3 ; wood, 1. Gibraltar, ballifat sJd luuiiey, 1. Guernsey, ballasi, f; called for coals on 
their voyage, 5. / 

Of the 26 British vessels departed in 1842. then; were/ur Great Britain, none; For the Gambia, with salt, 14 ; 
Monte Viedo, ditto, 5 ; Porto Praira, general cargo, 2 ; In transit, 5. 

For Portuguese settlements in Africa, see African States, Section 10. 

All the productions of India, China, or other countries of the East, or of tiie 
South Seas, which have once paid the duties of import in Portugal, Azores, &c.j 
are exempted from paying the same duty in any other Portuguese port. 

All manufactures of Bortuguese industry exported from Portugal, or any of 
her possessions, are exempted from Ihe payment of all duties of export or im- 
port, in any other possession of the crown of Portugal. 
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Population of the several rt)rtuguese Possessious in India, in the Year 1832 . 



Portuguese 
and their 

Indigenous 

Negroes and Mulattos. 


• 

TOTAL. 


D4STRICTS. 

• 

Descend- 

ants. 

Inhabitants. 

Free. 

Slaves. 



• 

• 

Total. 

Total. 

Total. 

Tutal. 

Males. 

Females^ 

Total. 

Gua and the adjacent pro- 
vinces; viz., 

Islands of Goa 

1043 

38,970 

175 / 

548 

• • 

21,442 

19,300 

40,742 

Province of Salnete 

10.5 

78,703 

Ilf 

154 

37,596 

4L541 

79,140 

Province of Sardes 

330 

84.782 

62 

281 

41,674 

^3,781 

85,155 

Province of New Conquest. 

182 

103,755 


105 

52, .-184 

51,058 

104,042 

Fortress of Aloriia 

1 

64 , 

r - - - 

24 

41 

65 

Fort of Tiracol 

1 

^ 404 

^ 


292 

113 

405 

Island of Angediva 


• 039 

•*** 


325 

315 

6 in 

• Total 

17% 

307,323 

353 

1088 1 

133,7.37 

i:>6,752 

310,489 

Other parts ; viz., 

Fortress and city of Daman . 

Fort of Dt^ 

City of M roao...^. 

• 

Ttft 

31,700 

74 

211 

17.293 

14,837* 

32,130 

• 08 

8,507 

62 


4,521 

•1,111 

8,932 

3329 

130 


054 

1,332 

2,887 

4,1111 

Total 

317/! 

347,7ri«; 

491 

2318 

-m 

177,083 

178,887 1 

355,970 


Goa, the capital of • the ^Portuguese East India possess] otTls, has dwindled 
away to but little copiiuercial consequence. It was at one period a place of ini- 
menseftrade. 

Macao, tine Portuguese factory in Chiq,a,^has lately acquired some import- 
ance.— See China. 

. The trade of Timor, of which the northern extreinil^ belongs to Portugal, 
consists, as to imports, of cotton goods, sugar, coffee, tobacco, chinaware, olive 
•and palm oil, wine, bacon, inferior woollens, tea, hats, nankins, hardware, copper 
utensils. Sec. The exports are chiefly sandal-wood and bichc de mer. The resi- 
dence of the provincial authorities is at Dhclly, on the south side of the island 
called Cambi. The regulations with regard to other foreign possessions of Por- 
tugal, apply to this establishment. 


CHAPTER V. 

WINES OF POATlfcAE AND MADEIRA. 

Wine is Uie staple export produc^f the kingdom, and of the island of 
Madeira. The principal port wine distrfet is in the Upper Douro, about fifty 
mifes from Opor^p. The inferior quality is called vinho do ramo, and it is 
generally either drank or distilled in the country. The wine made for exporta- 
tion, vinho do Feitoria, or factory win%, is* that usually •drank, often after 
adulteration, in England. The complaints of the adukeration i»f the wines of 
thc^ Douro, led not to a privation of the aljuse by competition, but by trans- 
ferring# tl^ whole wine district to the monopoly of a despotically- authorized 
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joint-stock company. The agents of this company were empowerea lo ciass tne 
wines made, and to fix the maximum price ; thus, in practice,, securing to the 
company the power of becoming the buyers of all the Douro wines. 

Oporto Wine 0)mpany. — ^The old monopoly was seme time ^o abolis?ied. 
Since thtfn another moi^poly, called the Agricultural Wine Company, lias been 
instituted ; and it is stated that t^e whole system of tasting and classifying 
the wines has^ever been, and will continue, one of bribery^ favour, and every 
sort of chicanerv. t 

• 

It is urged against the new monopoly, “ that it is^empowered to restrict the export to 
England in w'inc of the first quality only ; *1,11118 depriving th^^ merchant of the power of 
buying the^wines best suited to his customers, and declaring that e»/ery class of people in 
England shall drink only port v'ine of the first quality and at the highest prices. That 
the company’s privileges and powers have a direct tendency to interlere in tfae nfbst arbi- 
trary manner with the merchant in his commercial transactions, as wxll as to diminish the 
consumption of port wine in England. A liberal and cheap sujjdy of port w iwe of the first 
quality, is to be aHowed to all the world, to the entire exclusion of England from tliis be- 
nefit, as well as enabling all other countries to have all tb*e cheaper classes of port wine in 
profusion. ^ ^ 

“ The list of shipments from Oporto, in 1887, will show that England tookf21,000 
pipes, and the united world besides, only 4600 pipes. Thas tlie cotnpan^, iuterfering in 
every w^ay at Oporto, without freedon^ of commerce, raising the pviee of the article we 
trade in by every possible means, is enabled to compete with and undersell us In our 
ow'n native and legitimate markets, where Portuguese merchants and this very company, 
can invest their capital in any way they please, without the slightest restriction or inter- 
ference. The gross injustice of such a system, and the entire absence of all reciprocity, , 
must be obvious. 

That it possesses the monopoly of brandy, which it is to sell to the merchants at 
20 per cent profit, not on the actual cost price, but on a price to be fixed by the com- 
pany itself in conjunction with the government. That the wine merchant has to take 
two alumedes of brandy (or a tenth part) to every pipe of wine he exports to England, 
whilst to other countries he may export his wine with only a twentieth part of brandy. 

“ That, tlie classification of wines of the Upper Douro, by the tasters (provadores), 
is generally erroneous ; a considerable portion of those ranked in the first class being only 
fit for home consumption or distillation, and wines of the best kind being often found in 
the second and third classes, and sometimes even in the refuse (refugo). What reliance 
should be placed on the decision of the tasters, may be judged from the fact that, out of 
77,894 pipes of the notoriously bad vintage of 1841, they have reported 58,083 pipes to be 
wine of the Jirsl quality. 

“ The British merciiants buy the best wine wherever they find it ; and that ranked in 
the low'er classes is brought down the Douro, with pipers (which are often purchased at a 
high rate) granted for wines aj)provod for exportation by the tasters, hut rejected by the 
exporters. With such papers, great quaifut^s of %Baissada wine are alfeo brought from 
places a few miles above Oporto, and placed ^ the lodges of exporters in Villa Nova. 

“ It is contended that it is of great importance to ‘ the British mei«>3hants that the 
reputation of the w ines of the Upj)er Douro^ should be maintained in England. They are 
therefore anxious that Baissada wine should noti be sent there ; but as the rcgiilati«»ns 
for preventing its introduction into Villa Nova de Gaza are inefiectual, they themselves 
are obliged to export it, in order to compete with the dealers in low-priced wines. It fe 
said that more than o»e-eighth of ihe^dne exported to England is of this kind. 

“ Before the government decides uj)on the report of the tasters, the exporters cann.ot 
safely buy new wines, nor their correspondents in England settle their plans for con- 
ducting their business during the year ; and frequently the decision of the government is 
not made until after the new wines are fit for the market. 
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British merchants export neafiy three-fourths of the wine sent to England, and hold 
probably not less than seven-eighths of the capital employed in the trade. The parties 
wfio benefit by these regulations are the tasters and other officers employed, those who- 
purcliase approvals, and the smugglers.” 

4Jy recent accounts it appears that the Agricultural Whie Company is prac- 
tically bankrupt, and its managers have applied to the government for a* decree to 
prorogue the payment of its debts^ until Jjjhe Cortes should legislate upon the 
subject. They have had an annual gran^of money from the government, and 
the monopoly of the export of port^win®. We are informed by an undoubted 
authority, that the wines of Portugal have been, and continue to be, prepared for 
the purfiose of the^brfhdy being admitted at the wine duty in England: the 
quantity of brandy,^mixed with the wine exported, js 4 alumedes, or 22 gallons 
per pijfe. ffhe quantity of wine thus strengt\jened with brandy may, it is stated, 
be greatly increased, after it has paid the duty in^England, by adding water or 
inferior wines, and ofteh other cheap liquids. • 

• A statejnent W’ag published in 1825, showing that Portugal had exported in 
twenty-four years 897,250 pipes of wine, estimated at 230,880,1)00 crusados, or 
about 40,000,1)00/. sterling ; salt, to the ampu^t of 31,814,000 crusados ; and the 
dry <jpd-fish imported at 7,520,000 quintals, valued at 78,047,500 crusados. 

% ^ 

Statement of the Exportation of Wine from Madeira, in the Year 1825, in Pipes. 

' Aleziindria 31 Ceylon 20 LiAbon 103 St.John 41 

Antigua 31 Charleston, S. C 103 Liverpool 80 St. l*e<iro 11 

Bahia and Rio 2G Coaot of Africa .34 London 2081 St. Vmrent 28. 

Baltimore 40| Detuerara 5r>6 Ships of war 114 Senegal 

Barbadoes 418 Dominica 140 Newfoundland 102 Setuval, St. Ubes 

Batavia r?4' Gibraltar 36| Near South Wales G1 Singapore 2 

Berbice 2.')| Glasgow 7 Ne.w York 731 Surinam 1' 

Bermudas 3u| Gavado G1 Philadelphia 203 Tobago 1 

Boston 143 Hamburgh 2l3l Quebec 105 Teneriffe K 

Botany Bay 11 Jamaica 2076 Kussia..... 322 Trinidad 2 

Bristol IG CapedeVerd 27 Santa Cruz 74 Valparaiso 2 

Buenos Ayres 3 East Indies 2844 St. Kitt’s 11 St. Thomas G 

Canary Islands 6| 

Wine anc^Grain produced in Madeira during the following Years. 


YEARS. 

W4ne. 

Wheat. 

Barley. 

Indian 

Corn. 

Rye. 

Beans and 
Peas. 


pipes 

qn.. 

qrs. 

qrs. 

qrs. 

qrs. 

1836 

27,276 

84V 

3510 , 

8 

703 

198 

1837 

17,687 

6787 

2664 

31 

570 

55 

1838 

18,020 

6993 

2650 

26 

.*>58 

36 

183C« 

17,495 

739^* 

\ 16<M 

14 

737 

Gl 

1841 

15,748 

6ti3T 

\2.307 

21 

594 

91 

1842 

16,131 

6863 


75 

867 

178 


STifTEMENT of the number of Pipes qf Wine, shipped from Lisbon to Great Britain an' 
, Ireland, in 18S8, 1839, and 1840. 


Glasgow. Other Ports. total. 


24 

29 

12 


49 

16 

6 


1144 

1284 

994 
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Wines Exported from Madeira to each country during* the Years ending 30th June 1836-37 

to 1842-43 inclusive. 


NUMBER OF PIPES. f 


COUNTRIES. 


Denmark 

France 

Great Britain 

Weat Indies 

East Indies 

Gibraltar 

Newfoundland 

Coast of Africa 

New Holland 

Hamburg.... 

Holland 

Italy S 

Monte Video 

Portugal, Azores, &c. • • . 

Russia 

Spain, Canaries, dec 

Sweden 

United States 


183G-37 ! 

1837-38 

1838-39 

1839-40 

1840-41 

1841^-42 

• 13 ' 

45 

28 

22 

40 

53 

' 3B 

12 

.... 



98 

155 

96 

V .... 

35 

8 

42 

1949 

2295 


2095 

1570 

1345 

1944 

1898 

1831 

1674 

isn 

989 

600 

985 

539 

1321 

768 

.585 

.... 

.... 


13 

34 

13 

23 

18 

'•18 • 

.... 

15 

1 

19 

3 

« 



18 

13 

1 

13 

8 


1 

8 

128 

3fi‘ 

186 

,,31*5 

456 


252 

.... 



24 


1 

4 

2 

"2 • 



4. . . . 

.... 

12 


29 , 

iio 

127 

198 

13.5 

156 

226 

744 

1007 

1696 

2067 

1649 

1602 . 

26 

6 • 

2 

.3 

32 

16 

20 

^ 43 

1 

.... 

.... 

30 

3489 

1447 

3037 

1382 

1284 

947 

r 41 

138 



26 

« lU 

30 

. 1 9205 

! 8502 

962H 

8087 * 

1 7713 

6505 


List of Portugal Wines, with their prices, including the Cask put oii board shJp. 


NAMES. 

Red Wine. 

WhiteS\' 

• 

ine. 

) 

} NAME S. 

Red Wine. 

1 "White Wine. 

1 


! £ 


d 

£ 

X. 

tl. 

1 

1 

£ 

X. 

d. 

1' 


rf. 


12 

7 


12 

7 

it 

iParoha 

8 

1.5 

6 

H 

15 



i 10 

8 

i 

12 


6 


9 

18 

0 

9 

18 

0 

Barra Barra j 

i 1*2 

16 

6 


, . . . 


liumiar { 

9 

18 

0 

9 

18 

0 

yt\ ... 

8 

0 

6 

8 

6 

6 

iColares 

12 

7 

6 

12 

7 

C 

Alcoxite. : 

Laviadio I 

1 13 

6 

10 

6 

0 

8 

13 

6 

10 

6 

0 

ICadefaes 

jliozaitiho 

0 

18 

0 

10 

's* 

8 

Zamora 

I K 

15 

0 

8 

15 

0 

jTeTino 

! 8 

I5’ 

6 

8 

15 

6 

Chamusea i 

! 8 

15 

6 

8 

15 

6 


1 12 

0 

0 

12 

0 

0 


The following Table shows the Export of Wine dui’ing the Year 1830, from Oporto. 


COUNTRIES. 


Vinho 

Feicoria. 


North America . 

l)enmark 

Krauco 

Genoa 

Gibraltar.. 

Hamburg 

Azores 


I Vinho De I 
Riubarqueorl 
Cargo Wine.! 


C O U N T R 1 E S. 


I Brought forwardf^ 

4 ! G real Britain 

{Netherlands 

3 ; Brazil 

21 Russia 

40 jSwtTden and Norway 

; Newfoundland 


Carried forward. 


Vinho i 
Feitoria. 

Vinho do 
Emburqiie or 
Cargo Wine. 

726 

55* 

.... 

19,33.32 

119 

14 

3549* 

19| 

86 


2593 

52 

74il 

n 

48031 

lO.KWi ' 


Oporto Wines Exp( 2 rted in #1 838 and 1839. 


DESTINATIONS. 

Quantities. * 

IlESriNATIONS. 

Quantities. 

England 

pipes. t 

26,159 

Jersey and Guernsey . . . 

pipes. 

37 

United States 

.3,471 

Pruned 

3 

Brazil 

1,913 

GH^raltar 

^ 1 

Hamburg 

293 

Sardinia 

• 1 

Canada 

197 

Other countries 

10 

Sweden and Norway . . . 

171 

Angola 

.339 

Newfoundland 

132 ^ 

Cape do Verd Islands. . . 

29 

Holland 

99 

Azores 

H 

Denmark *€*'** 

Russia 

97 



Total ...... 

33,010 
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CHAPTER VI. 


BIUTJSll TRAtfi: WITIf PORTUGAL. 

'I'he commercial interchange hetwetn l^ngland and Portugal has been of long 
standing; and, taking the poj)ulation of the lattef into calculation, of considerable 
importance. But if wc, as wc justly may, attribute chiefly the Methubn Ticaty 
our greatly diminished trade with France, the importance ^of the vaiue of the 
British trade with Portugal vanislii^s, so far as the difference betweefn the power 
of France to consume British manufactures, compared with that of IJoftugal, can 
form a basis of calculation. 

Account of the 'Official Value of the Trade? between (h-eat Britain and Portugal, ijicludlng 
Azores, Madeira, and Cape de ^^er|l islands, iti tlie following YcarsS distinginshin< 
the periods of War and Peace. 


If EARS. 

Imports from 
Toitu^al. 

1 Exports to 

1 eorlUi;\l. 

i 

YEA It S j 

Years of 
IVacr or i 
VV ar. 

ImportH from 

1 JO.rtiigal. 

i 

Kn ports to 

Eui 


i* 

£' 

I7.''':) 1 


£ 

£ 

1700 

27;t.()«i » 

347,S07 


1 r 

200,1.55 

1,080,180 

17»1 

2 


17 00. ! 

w 

310,020 

1 .320, .-ihO 

1702 

lOT.Ilt’H 

i 474,000 

1705 

V 

372,3.50 

72.1.20.5 

1703 

2ris,7.'> i 

1 730,2*»« 

■ 1770 1 

i I’ 

344,518 

.50.1,042 

1705 

23l»,h2K 

i H3S.4'. 3 

1775 j 

w 

380,12:5 

000 .oOO 

1700 

211,1103 

i 700,2 k2 

: 

vr 

.5.54,125 

51.3,102 

1710 

10s,til0 

i r*:! ,!*.53 

1 7m5 

>’ 

4;iO,01.5 

843,184 

171.5 

3111,531 

(iM‘>,015 

1 700 

p 

740,007 

.500, '44 

1720 

321, 04 

K 15. 173 

1705 j 

i w 

818,5.50 

708,730 

1725 

415,040 

mr 004 

JHOO j 

\v 

027, 2.5 S 

1,108,048 

1730 

23I,1k.1 


IhO.5 1 

w 

0.40..500 

1,304,700 

17.35 

303,000 

l,<‘fl0.4.'^0 

is 10 i 

\\ 

1.578,73.5 

1,074.8.30 

1740 

2(i 1.022 

sOl.slS 

ISIO 1 

p#* 

3.5 1,0 r>3 

l,8s.'.,3ii0 

1745 

4*20,KI7 

I,(is7,l22 

i 1H21 

V 

435,040 

2,020,0.51 

1750 

240,830 

1 .2 

! 


4 



Statement of the Average of the Trade with Portugal and its Dejicndencies, divided 
into tlie Periods of War and Peace, successively. 


YEARS. 

Imports from j 
Porrunal. ! 

Exports 

Portugal 

/ v 

EARS. 

Impo>t:#rrom 

Portugal. 

Exports to 
l-'ortugal. 

r>«»7 

£ 

80,30.5 

i r 

132,051 

! ^ 

("1701. 

20^0(1!) 

£ 

343,443 


’ 1712. 

248,272 

1 000,588 « 

' * 1 

I,7!7. 

20.5,(183 

74.5,017 


1721. 

380,147 

78 1,08.3 

, kfl 

1738 

.. 350.108 

1,031*292 

h 

1 1748 

1 .307,818 

1,09»,2II8 1 

17.5.5 

288,540 

1,I2I..5:^J 

17G2 

j 27.5 ,0>0 

1,270,011 1 

1 « ^ 1 

1771. 

t|C5,0.2 

700.1124 

a 

1783 

! 378,103 

.587,011 ! 

! 

•702. 

045,480 

075,3411 


1801 

1 783,320 1 

8 13,(>80 ; 

i 1 

1802,. 

001,711 

1,284,344 


J815 

! 851, ,30 7 1 

i 1,%12,1K4 1 

U822.. 

402,103 

1,033,154 


The official values during the latter period, ending 1822, are mUch l)igher 
than the declared values. 
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Declared Value of Manufactures* Exported from the United Kingdom to Portugal 
^ Azores, and Madeira, during the following Years : • 

YearsT £ * Years. £ . 

I,g27 . . * . . 1,466,647 I8;J6 . . , 1,191,676 

4828 . ... 1,012,758 1857 . . • 1 13‘> ‘>64 

•1829 . • . . . 1,266,951 1858 . . . l’25«l’f>l 

1850 . . . . 1,118,768 1859 . l,2I7’o82 

1851 .... l,t).36,.598 JS40 . . . 1,186,144 

1852 . . . . 646,750 ^841 1,099,100 

1853 .... 1,054,952 1842 ... . 1,102,764 

1854 . . . . 1,701. 8*5 • 18-43 

1835 . . . . 1^141,1^ 1844 

• • ** 

Shu’fing engaged hi (lie Trade and Navig.at.ion between the United Kingdont and For- 
* • titgal, and Madeira, Azores, and (^aiiftiy Islaiid.s. 


TEAKS. 

• 

« 

' • 

Uii 

ish. 

I N W A K I) S 

I’linMpM. 

1 

1 

TO-I A L. 

• 

^ O li T W A R I) fe 

Itritish. 

TOT A I.. 

• 

•Ships.* 

T‘tn.s. 

.Ships. 

I’on.s. 

Ship 


•1 - ’ 
•ship.s. 

lon.s. .^hips 

, 

, 'I’llIlB. 

Ships. 

Tons. 


1 (i.ti 



o;ioi 

Go.) 

h.'>,;i2r» 

500 

.'•T.r.’.O l;4s 

1 21,75:) 

/().l 

70,179 

J-,12 — 

•Sir. 


41 

•lf.7l 

f*.'»h 

57,!iri.‘i 

.OJlS 

O.l.TC.H ; h 1 

; 10.040 

002 

<11,709 

iKXit. . . . 

TS'l ' 

ail 

1X1 '.h 

H‘2H 

1 


rtH,!4.'>o 1 so 

; 17..M7 

7;is 

s(i,.5n:i 

1S.U.. .. 

i O'.l.t 


;{<» 


720 

; 7x,;h;7 1 

1 

77, r: h'l 112 

1 17,004 

7S.'> 

04'<i;)7 

ib.e». . . . 

' 712 

78, lit 

t'7 

7u;i 

HOO 

K.h.ho:, ! 

iiOI) 1 

72,V.!0 ' SO 

i n.K'v.i 

752 

H(i,7.'15 


1 07;) 

.v.i,Ns;j 

1)1 ' 

‘IXI 1 

GGO 

Go.r.'.i 1 j 

lUI 1 

r,:hsl2 : 122 

1 17,05:$ 

oi:i 

7l,70r» 

, 1KJ7 

1120 ' 


7«) 

7r)02 

, OOO 

0/,o;io i 

.5.') 7 ! 

01. iH? ; 10.0 

1 11, soil 

0.00 

72,25.2 

IS.IH ' 

! f> 1 ;{ 

hli, \ 1 2 

.'>1 

112 

;■» . 4 

.Os, 824 1 

,01«. ' 

17,142 

021 

7H,5»rt 



721 

72, l(J4 

70 

7Sl(i 

71)1 

so,;n() j 

ti-os ! 

70,0.11 1 i:n 

1 22,.''».'i:i 

7 so 

02,r>r>4 

1S40 

1811 ... 

1 s 12 : 

IH-t.i ! 

lS-14 . .. 1 

fi;u 

Gl,«65 

in 

07i»7 

; i2r» 

j 

71,022 1 

o:n { 

j 

1 

7 2 , soft , 177 

i :ti,or>o 

HOM 

104,549 


Tlie number of British ships which entered Lisbon in 1843 was 317, the 
tonnage 422,207 ; and in 1812, 351 ships of 49/2G7 tons: 1 17 vessels arrived at 
the ports oF St. Ubes, Figueira, and Yianna in 1813, being 23 more than in 
1842. 1G8 British ships entered, and 1/3 sailed from Oporto, in 1843. 

Foreign and (\>lonial Merc?landiz(3 Imported into the United Kingdom from Portugal. 
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P ouEiGN and Colonial Mcrchan^ze Imported into the United Kingdom from the Azores. 


PRINCIPAL ARTICLES. 1831 

^ 

and oraDf^cs, in 
^ackagea ; vi/.., 

— not exiee^i.g J5000 


— exi cediU); 5000 and not 
exreeiiiug 7300 tabic 

iiich(‘« do. 

“ exceeding 7300 and not 
exceeding 14,000 cubic 
inches do. 


1832 

1833 

1834 

0,080 

20,874 
110,787 1 

10,817 

• 

42,701 



• 

37 1 


75 


132 


* 

1838 

T839 

1840 

25,000 

^ 61,857 

88,000 

49,113 

07,103 

07,056 

• 

• 

2 


Foreign and Colonial Merchandize IjJimiprted from the United Kingdom to the Azores. 


PRINCIPAL ARTICLES, j 1831 


Coflee I 

Cot. on Piece anods of India 

piect-8 

Indiuo . . .% Ibs.j 

Pepp»*r do.! 

Pinieritu a do.j 

ILee rwt. , 


FcSiEiGN and C(donlal 3Icrchaiidize Exported £in 


PRINCIPAL ARTICLES. 

Aaht*, pot and pearl ...cwt.| 

<lHNMia Lignea Ib.s. 

Cinnamun do.l 

(Muwa dn.' 

Cochineal do.j 

C!'«*iia <lo. ' 

Cnff.e do.l 

Com, iin al, and flour ; \iz , i 
wheat qiiariera 

— bailey do. 

— l*>t! do 

— whear>nieal and flour. cwt. 
Ciitioii piece goods ul' India 

piecen) 

— nianufat'turos, entered 

at value £* 

Dyewonds ; viz., logwood 

tons 

Cinn lac. ! ye li's. 

— shellac dn. 

Innigo do. 

Pejiper 

Pifiiento do. 

Quicksilver do. 

Rliubarb do. 

Rice cwt. 

Saltpetre, and cubic nitre, 

^linrefined do. 

Silk, raw and waste lbs. 

— for* ign, thrown d<i. 

ffllk manufactures of Eu- 
rope, entered by tumigdit.do. 

— manufactures of Ijid a 

pieces 

Spirits, rum proof gallnt.-s 

— brandy A do. 

— Geneva do. 

Teas lbs. 

Tfti ' cwt. 

Tobac<'o, unman iifac.i iire^ ibs. 

foreign, manufactured, 

* and sntiflT do. 

Wine, of all sorts gallons 

Wool, cotton lbs. 


3,ll‘)i 311,181 


73j 170 

1,347 i 224 


05* 592 j 209’,flii/! 

2,1 44 1 2,fI08 

2G1 1 2,343 


1834 


1830 

18,025 

• 

2,5.55 

404 

1,181 

3,013 

199 

7,5J 1 

1 3,82^ ■ 

! 2.r>34 ■ 

OKU 
3.i0 

1,324 

100 

orted £ 

roni th( 

• 

} United 

1 * < 
1834 

r 1835 

I83(i ! 

7,722 

1 


178 

• • 

‘ * 944 

, . 

.. i 

152 

191 

31,514 

•• i 

**245 

012 

112 

08,891 

580 

2,398, 

3,750 

8,153 

7,102' 

35 


178! 

1.121 

1,000 

i 

55 

573 

377 

1,24g' 

1 

307 

150 

1 

222 i 



1 17 : 

1,788 

2,802 

2,5;»9 

2,225 

017: 

41,232 


! •• 


. . 

104 

17,210 

7,281 

8,3l7l 

340 

134 1 

135{ 

9,280 

4.5,788 

87,023 

322 

4.893 

5.640 

8?8 

2,000 ; 

, 2,037 


414 

• 8 

22 

• • 

^ 3,200 

8,589 

1,058 

^ 747 


75 j 

2,72h 

1 *2,095 

1,785 

• 880 

548 : 

327 

23,150 

103,312) 

0JS,99l 

140 

215 

88 1 

213,360 

1,170,533 

203,833 

1,710 

1,310' 

1,490 

^ 1,258 

a 91 5| 

^ .. 1 

020 


1 10 I 120 

205 I 1,118 

oSuJ. .. 


4,802 j 14,077 


25.3 

038 021 

5;{3 321 

138 ' 


Portugal. 


1837 1838 j 

311 375 ' 


342 1441 

I 

422 14G! 


0,188 17,140 

25,808 30,382 


31,908 17,501 

129 133 

1,115 


070 1,152 

97 

351 97 

47 124 

80 
54 

045,737 830,000 
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PORTUGAL, 



Joml dec lared val ue do.l .. | 4I.63S« .. : 77,‘W .. j M,430' .. ' fi3,*i75i .. • 4‘j,7lT' .. | 53,574’ .. , 50,405; .. \ 38,3i}5 .. j 47,663 .. I 44,743 
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PORTUGAL, 


Quantities of the Principal Articles of Foreign and Cofonial Merchandize Imported into 
the United ‘Kingdom from Portugal Proper, the Azores, Madeira, and the Ca]>e Verd 
• Islaiids,r during the Years, 1841 and 1842. V ^ ' 


A RTIC LES. 
r 

« 

^POKTUGAL 
^ PKOl'iai. 

AZORES. 

MADEIRA. ^ 

C.IPE VERD IS- 
LANDS. ^ . 

1841 . ] 

1842 

1841 

1842 

1841 

1842 

Ilfll 

1842 

Coffee lbs. 

50.017 i 

20 

s .. 


43 

223 

.35 

9601 

Cork, unmanufactured. . . .cwt. 

55,878 

29,791 







Cotton manufactures, entered 
at value £ 

aa 

1.34 


.. 

» 




Elephants’ teeth cwt. 

.. 

31 


.. 

159 

80 



Figs do. 

1,156 

1,802 

e 






iinm shellMC do. 

, . 

19 








30 








Hides, untanued do. 


7 

* 



• • 

. . 


leather gloves pairs 

177 








Lemons and orv.nges, in 






* 



par.kagcs not exceeding 









.‘MlOO cubic incites. . .packages 

ia,0Hl 

20,835 

95,017 

02,.55G 


« 

• 


in packages exceeding 5000 









amt not exceeding 7300 cu- 



c 




« 


bic inches do. 

82,751 

1^1,229 

09,!U>2 

77,481 


2 



— in packages exceeding 








7380 #lo. 

30,129 

18,558 

210 

1 





Mahogany tons 









Olive oil galls. 

11,398 

79,032 



• 




Rnisius cwt. 

132 

237 







Rice in the husk bushels 

lt.8 






• 


Sbuuiac .cwt. 

2,498 

820 







Silk, raw and waste lbs. 

190 








Skius ; viz., goat, undressed 







1 


number 

2,603 

1 . 94.54 

_ ♦ .. 




* 243 

8.388 

— kid, undressed do. 

792 

3*1 


.. . 



. . 

340 

Spirits; viz,, brandy galls. 

291 

3,070 







Wax, bees’ cwt. 

^ 20 

48 






f 

Wine. galls. 

2,029,»i:.'* 

. 7,224 

2,782 1 

8,900 

174,919 

ns, .398 



Wool, cotton lbs. 



1,178 1 

. . 

253 




— sheep’s do. 

079*071 

453,7.50 

1 







Quantitirs of the Principal Articles of Foreign and Colonial Merchandize, Exported 
from the United Kingdom to Portugal Projier, the Azores, Madeira, and the Cape 
Verd Islands, during the Years 1841 and 1842. 


ARTICLES. 


prarl and put rxvt. 

CofTce ibit. 

Ciiitiamon <io. 

Cortiineal <lu. 

Cotton m^nnfHctiireM, entfred at xahn; £ 

Dvi'wiMifl ; VISE., lo^V'ood tons 

CuntH ; viz., luudyc Uis. 

— Hhcliac do. 

liidiifo do. 

LiniMis ; viz., entered by the ell ellei 

— ditto hy till- piece pieicM 

— ditto bv the square yard aq. yards 

<«— ditto by the value je^ 

NutiiiegH lbs. 

Opium do. 

Pepper do. 

Pimento do. 

Qiiicknilver do. 

Rhub.irb do. 

Rit'-e cw’t.; 

Saltpetre and cubic nitre do. 

Silk, raw and waste Ibx. 

foreign thrown do, 

manufactures of Europe, entered by 

weight do, 

- baodanuoes, romuls, ike... pieces 

Spelter f. tons 

Spirits ; viz., rum galls. 

Brandy 

Gk*iieva do. 

Sugar refilled cwt. 

Tea. lbs. 

Tobaccu, unmanufactured do. 

manufactured and anuff do.j 

Wool, sheep’s . do.| 


I 

i 


p<mi 

UGAL 

AZOltKS. 

MADEIRA, 

C4IM5 

VERD 

FHOPMI. 





ISLANDS. 

1811 

1842 

1841 

1842 

1841 

1842 

1841 

1842 

139 

142 








128 

11,541 






2,031 







669 

2,576 


# 





2,20.’i 

1,499 

131 

44 

n 




27.3 

204 






477 

560 







25,733 

3,472 







13,813 

3.3,204 

601 

1120 





900 








100 

2 








4,7.50 







4L 

75 

f 






, , 

200 







•• 

. 

4 

3,t.5C 








2,600 






9,920 


i 






102 

350 


r 


(• 



2.209 

« 117 

i 140 

71 

iC9r> 

928 



18 

841 







690 

61 

«■ 



f 



30 

f'3 




a 



830 

247 

138 

2 





400 


, , 

, . 

. • 

,, 

94 


<• 

r 







115 








489 

254 

25 

,, 

61 

17 

. . 

1835 

72 

54 

, , 

. , 

8 




it 

11 

150 

227 

34 

51 



112 

65 

• • ! 

. , 

, , 

2 



917,085 

418,591 






•1 

104 1 







3,927 

.M49 1 




e 

*. • 
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PORTUGAL. 


'luANTrTiES of the Principal Articles of Foreign and Cofonial Merchandize Imported into 
the United 'Kingdom from Portugal Proper, the Azores, Madeira, and the Cape Verd 
Islands,*- during the Years, 1841 and 1842. V : * 


A RTIC LES. 

p. 

t 

^PORTUGAL 
^ PUOPKIl. 

AZORES. 

MADEIRA. ^ 

CAPE VERD IS- 
LANDS. * . 

1841 . 1 

1842 

1841 

1842 

1841 

1842 

ifil 

1842 

CnffVe Iba. 

60,017 

20 

8 


43 

223 

35 

9001 

Cork, uiiroanufactun-d.. ..cwt. 

."15,878 

29,701 







Cotton m^nulactures, entered 









at value £ 

22 

131 


. . 

» 2 




Elepbatits* tectli cwr. 

. . 

31 

. . 

.. 

1.50 

80 



do. 

LLIO 

1,802 







Gum Hliellnc do. 


10 







11 enip, uiidreMed do. 

30 








Hides, Untaiiued do. 


7 

.. * 



• • 

. . 


Leather gloves pairs 

177 







1 

Lemons and or* ages, in 






V 



parka ges not exreeding 









.'vOOU cuhio iiiclirs. . .parkagoa 

12,081 

20,835 

95,017 

G2,r»50 


0 

s 


— in park ages exceeding .V>00 









and not exceeding 730U cii- 







s 


hin inches do. 

R2,7M 

lj^.1,229 

00,002 

77,481 


2 



— in packages exceeding 








73»(> / lo. 

30,129 

1 8,ri.’iH 

210 

1 





Mahogany tons 









Olive ml. galls. 

11,30« 

70,032 



f 




Knisiiis cwt. 

132 

237 







Kicc in the husk bt^heU 

irs 






* 


Shiiiiiac cwt. 

2,4 os 

820 







bilk, raw and waste lbs. 

100 








Skins ; viz., gnat, undressed 







f 


number 

2,603 

1.01.51 

* . . 



. . 

' 213 

8388 

— kid, undressed do. 

702 

34 





, . 

340 

Spirits; viz., brandy galls. 

201 

3,070 







Wax, bees* cwt. 

20 

48 






% 

Wine galls. 

2,020, iV. .*• 

.;,221 

2,782 1 

S.000 

174,010 

148,308 



Wool, cotton lbs. 



1,178 

. . 

2.53 




— sheep's do. 

070,071 

4.5.3,750 








Quantities of the Principal Articles of Foreign and Colonial Merchandize, Exported 
from the United Kingdom to Portugal Proper, the Azores, Madeira, and the Cape 
Verd Islands, during the Years 1841 and 1842. 


ARTICLES. 

PORI UGAL 
PROPER. 

AZ OKI'S. 

MAI) 

li:iRA. 

1842 

C\PR VERD 
ISLANDS. 

1811 

1842 

1841 

1842 

1811 

1841 

1842 


1 .'19 

142 



j 



Coffee 

...lbs. 


128 

11,541 


1 



('itioanion 

. . .do. 

2,931 




I 



C'lcliiiieHl 

. ..dfi. 

909 

2,576 



j 



<!ottmi ni.inufactiires, entered at value ■ 


2,20.5 

1.499 

131 

41 

2% 




DvewiMid ; VIZ., logwood 

. .tons 

273 

204 







Gums ; VIZ., laedye 

. . . lbs. 

477 

590 







— shellac 

. . .do. 

2,5,733 

3,472 







Indigo 

. . .do. 

13,813 

33,204 

901 

1120 





Linens ; viz., entered by the ell 

. .ells 

901) 








— ditto liy Ch«‘ piece 

piei-f*s 

109 

2 







— ditto bv the square yard sq 

yanis 


4,750 







— ditto by the value 

4S 

4'.. 

75 






, 

Nutmegs... 

...lbs. 


200 







Opium 

...do. 



{ 
















Pimento 

. . .do. 



2,900 





Quicksilver 

. . .do. 

9,920 

A~,409 







Rhubarb 

. . .do. 

102 

3.50 

I 

c 


1 . 



Rir-e 

. .cwt. 

2,209 

* 117 

149 

71 

1C9.5 

928 



Saltpetre and cubic nitre 

...do. 

18 

841 







Silk, raw uud waste 

...lbs. 

090 

or 

f( 





c- ^ 

foreign thrown 

. . .do. 

30 








—— maiiiifactiires of Europe, eutfred 

by 






•c 



u eight 

. . . do. 

830 

247 

1,38 

2 





— Iiaudannoes, roxnals, &c... 

pieces 

400 

,, 

,, 

. , 

. , 

.. 

94 


Spelter f. 

. . tons 

K 

6 







Spirits ; viz., ruiu 

galls. 

11.5 








Brandy 

.. ..do. 

489 

2.54 

25 

,, 

61 

17 


1835 

Geneva '. ... 

....do. 


.54 

. . 


8 




Sugar refined 

,.cwt. 

A 

11 

150 

M7 

34 

51 



Tea 

...Ibs.j 

112 

G5 

, . 

, , 


! 



Tubaocn, un manufactured 

. ..do. 

917,085 

4I8,.591 






« 

— — manufactured and snuff 

. . .do. 

. , 

104 







Wool, sheep's 

...do.| 

3,927 

^I49 




1 ^ * 
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CHAPTER VII. 


MISCELLANEOUS STATEMENTS. 


Rsvenite aJJd Expenditure of Portugal. — Budget of Pinancc Minister for 1843-4. 


KRTI MATED RBCSIPTS. 

Crown lands, woods and forests, foros, 

niincii, and orchella weed, &c 

Income-tax on '^landed property, trade, 
and interest on public debt, 10 per nent 

Additional predial tax of 3 per cent 

Additional ditto of 10 percent on salariesi 
and pay of persons on active service! 

and on half pay 

Tax on fishing boats 

(A new tax of six per ceiit, entimated to 
produce 55 rontm, imposed subsequent 
to these estimates.) 

** Decimns*’ 

Isiterary subsidy impose 1 on wines 

New tax on servants and carriages 

Tax of 4 per cent on rent of bouses .... 

Tax on transmission of property 

Contract of soap, an additional impost... 

Stamps 

Contract of tobacco 

Post-oflice ^‘>1, 

Custom-houses, kingdoms, and * 

isIauUs 3440 

Additional duties on foreign imports 

and corn 300 

Additional on emoluments of cus- 
tom-boiisc and consignments. . . . 64(i 

Product iu money of sale of national 

property 

Voluntary contributions of their majesties 

National domains 

fJ!uiuto 

I'otal receipts 


contos. 

£ 

333 

• 74,925 

374 

309,150 

52 

11,700 

-OQ 

92,025 

7 

1,575 

134 

.30,1.50 

129 

28,025 

39 

8.775 

67 

1.5,07.5 

20 

4 .500 

121 

4 27,225 

164 

36,900 

907 

204,075 


21,825 

4385 

986,625 

48 

10.800 

40 

9,(K)0 

20,700 

92 

22 

4,!)50 

9841 

2,214,22.5 

contos. 

£ 

.565 

127,125 

365 

82,125 

100 

22,.500 

40 

9,000 

40 

9,(K)0 

4 

9(H) 

15 

3,375 

81 

121 4-8 

.50.5 

2-H 

134 

7H 

182 

54 

99 

98jr 

2558 


854 


3412 

forms 22 

284 

34f 

1443 


1144 


2587 

30-8 


*' 

29 

1 6,.525, 


ESTIMATED EXPENDITURE. 

. iieoeral charges, wh* h include civil 
list, cortes, council of sti'*c, pension 
list, &c 

2. M inistry of the interior ..... 

3. ,, „ finance 

4. „ „ justice and religiff... 

5. „ „ war 

Iti. ,, „ marine 

[7. „ foreign affairs 

H. Extraordinary expenses, foreign 

claims, See 

9. Junta of public credit: 

For payment of charges of foreign 

debt 

For pa\ment of interest of domestic 

debt consolidated 

For salaries of its member.*), &c., and 
sundries 


Total expenditure , 


Tot.ai receipts , 
Deficit 


contos. 

1 

£ 

2188 

402,300 

1-75 

286,875 

695 

1.56,.375 

420 

94,500 

2.558 

675,5.50 

8^1 

192,1.50 

219 

19,27.5 

259 

58,275 

1144 

257,400 

1443 

324,675 

93 

20,926 

11,1.56 

2 '.19,100 

9,341 

2,214,225 

1,315 

295,875 

11,156 

2,510,100 


Under the Lead “ General Gbatgos” in 
the preceding estimates, the Civil | 
List,'* forms the principal items, wliich 
amount to 

The Queen per annum 

The Kfvg 

The Euchess of Braganza 

The Infanta Donna Isabella Maria . 

The ImporiHl Frincess Amelia 

The liitanta Donna Anna de Jesus ! 

Religious purposes 

Civil list 

Charitable establishments 

Legal ditto 

Domestic corps 

Military 8crvic.e 

Naval 


Public Instruction 

Domestic debt, interest on. 
Foreign ditto, charges 


Under the head Ministry of the Inte- 
rior, the following items of most 
portanee are included : 

The Secretaryship of State 


Public Instruction 

Charitable establiithnu'nts 

Preventive police and prison .. 

I Academy of science ..' 

Academy of fine arts 

Public libraries aud museums .. , 


Un^/ir tl e head Ministry of Justice and 
lieligios. are included : I 

S^retarysbip of State 

frclibishopric of Lisbon 42 

All the dioceses of the kingdom,... . 39 
|J udicial establishments. 


Under the head Ministry of Finance arej 
included : 

Secretary of State 

Custom- bouse charges 


contos. 

2H4 

134 

f»0 

4 

23 

lU 


15 

324 


19 

81 

182 


Under ^he head Ministry of War are m-j 
ciudod ; j- 

Socretaiyship of state 

Etat-m^jor of the army 

Military divisions • 

Corps of all branches cf the service. . 

OfHcers and otliem employed in com-j 

missions 

Officers disposable for service 

Civil departments 

(vontmued) 


45 

70 

25 

1361 

84 

83 

277 


£* 

G3,90U 

.30,1.50 

11,2.50 

900 

5,175 

2,250 


3^ 

7i,5oii 


4,27.5 

18,225 

40,950 


10,1 /.5 
15,750 
3,375 
306,225 

18,000 

18.67.5 

62.32.5 


PORTUGAL. 


1195 


Under ibe head Ministry of Marine are 
• included ; m 

BecretaVyship of State.... 

National marine ^ 

Navel armament 

Amcnal 


contos. 



Under the head Ministry of Foreign Af- 
fairs are included : 

Secretaryship of State .. 

Cunsular department 

Post-office 

Secret>Bervice money 

Diplomatic corps 


18 

13 

62 

4 

99 


The ministers plenipotentiary at the fol- 
lowing courts are thus paid : 

Minister at London 

„ • Madrid ^...77. 

,, Rome 

Vienna ^ 

„ ^ Berlin 

^ Ri^de Jaaieiro 

Rcisident minister at Washington 


3,600 

23,175 

6T,725 

47,025 


4,050 


000 

22.975 


1,800 

*,575 

1,350 

1,350 

1,350 


Charge d'Affain at Bmssels ....IN 

„ the Hague 

M Copenhagen! 2 cuhtos and 
Stockholm.. \ 400 milreis 
Petersburg.) ^ each. 

I Under the head Junta of public credit] 

' are included : 

Interest on the domestic delfk, consoli- 

, iited 

2,92^r jiargeB of foreign debt 

' Under the head Extraordinary Ex^ndi- 
ture are included: f. 

Claims for payment of the labours of tbej 

mixed commission in London 

[Amount of Loans for payment of claimsl 
of English officers of Peninsular Warj 
service 


[In the estimates of the prcce<liug year,] 
[umter this h9ad the sum of 394 contos, 
1,350,88,050/. sterling, is set down in the ex- 
1,.575 iHiiit^ture as the amount of English 
675'r]aim8 finally extinguished.] 


1443 

1844 


111 

48 


£ 

675 

[>75 


324.675 

257.400 


24,975 


10,800 


The Bank of Lisbon^ foujided in 1822, had a capital in 1833 of about £691,100, 
^divided into £100 shares. The bank discounts bills, not having more than three months to 
run, at 5 per cent, ahd it enjoys the sin^^ular hut valuable privilege of Imviiig its claims on 
all esmtes paid in full, provided the estates amount to so much, otlier creditors being obliged 
to content themselves with a division of the residue^ if there be any. 


ORClIEnLA WEED. 

By a recent law “ it shall be free to all persons to pluck and collect orchella in the 
kingdom of Portugal and Alg^arvc, and in the province of the islands of Madeira and the 
Azores, with reservation of the rights of private property to the owners of the lands on 
wliich it is produced. The exportation of orchella from the territory treated of in the pre- 
ceding article, shall henceforth bo permitted on payment at the respective custom-houses 
of a duty of 30 reis per lb. Palace of Cintra, 13th July, 1841. 

«THE QUEEN.” 


PORTUGUESE FISHING COMPANY. 

The original capital of this notable company was about £120,000. Heavy 
duties were imposed on foreign fish to encourage this national monopoly, which 
was held out as ow which would be of the greatest benefit to Portugal, and of 
unlimited profit to the shareholder. 

By an official pamphlet, lately published at Lisbon, it appears that no divi- 
*S>nds have ever been paid, and that the present total value of the assets of the 
company amounts only to £34,36^ ; a grea^ part of the articles composing this 
valuation con^^ing of perishabltf materials : thus showing a loss, exclusive of 
interest, of £85,634, beside^ the deteri^ation in the value of the articles com- 
posing the Company's stock. , 


END q/ VOIi^ II. 


C. wnmNG, BEAUFORT HOUSE, STRAND. 




